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VDYERTISEMEXT. 


The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  havini!;  had  the 
honour  in  he  tweeted  President  of  tlit'  hite  Wesleyan 
C'linfereuce,  held  in  ^lanchesicr,  hy  the  sulTraiii's  of 
his  hretlu'en,  I'ffls  himself  called  upon  to  explain 
and  vindicate  some  of  its  proceedings,  concerninii 
which  much  misajijirehension  prevails,  and  no 
small  amount  oi'  misrepresentation  and  cen^urt'  has 
been  advanced  ;  but  which  he  conceives  to  he  in 
tuU  aeciirdance  willi  the  rules  and  usaircs  of  the 
Weslcvau  body,  and  defensiliK'  upDii  princi|)les 
that  are  eeuerally  reennnised  and  acted  n[)oii  in 
vdcial  Hie,  as  well  as  u|)iiii  Scripture  grounds. 

RirlniUDid,  Sr/i/('iii/»r  12///,  Is  ID 
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Let  not  tlicii  your  good  be  c^-il  spoken  of."  This 
apostolic  precept  is  of  general  application^  and  is  therefore 
binding  upon  the  prol'cssi.irs  of  Christianity  throughout 
all  time.    AVhen  misapprehensions  prevail  respecting  their 
conduct,  or  respecting  their  principles  of  action,  so  as  td 
be  made  matter  of  serious  blame,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
parties  accuseil    to  give   such   explanations    as  may  Ijc 
rc(pusite  in  order  to  a  just  understaiuliug  of  tlie  case,  so 
that  e\  il  surnnsiug  and  e\  il  si]eaking  may,  as  nnich  as 
pdssiblc,  be  pre\cutcd.    "^fhe  A\"i'sk'\"au  Cunfereuct',  durini:- 
its  late  sittings  in  ^Manchester,  performed  certain  acts  of 
discipline  u]iou  some  of  its  mendjers  ;  and  that  as  matter 
(if  painful,  ljut  of  iui[)erati\'e,  duty,     ('oncci'iiing  these  acts 
a  large  amount  of  clamour  has  been  raisi'd.     Tlic  men 
upon  'whom  tliey  were  passed  ha\'e  xisited  various  towns, 
\\  Iiei'e  t  ]ie\'  have  con\  t'nt-d  mixed  assi'mbliesj  bcliire  \\  Inch 
llicy  liave  stated  their  alleged  wrongs;  the  pnhlic  press, 
to  some  extent,  has  not  only  echoed  their  coin|ilanits,  bnt 
espoused   tlicir  cause  ;   se\'cral   persons   belouuniL;-  (o  the 
W  esleyan  sneieties  lia\('  declared  themselves  to  be  grie\ 
ously  oll'endcd  ;   and   Christians  of  other  denominations 
lia\c  expressed  a  desiri'  to  undci'staud  the  true  nalnre  of 
the  atl'air,  that  they  may  be  able  to  ascertain  \\hetlier  or 
not  an  ecclesiastical  censure  has  been  righteonsly  adminis- 
tered, or  the  C(nnniands  of  Christ  have  been  \iolat cd  by  a 
body  of  mt'U  w  ho  ai'c  pledged  to  act  in  accordance  w  it  h 
them. 

It  is  for  t lie  [i\n'piise  of  conve\ni;j,  what  tiu;  writei"  (dii- 
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ceives  to  be  a  correct  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  following 
statement  has  been  drawn  up,  and  is  now  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

THE  WESLEYAN  CONFERENCE. 
The  Wesleyan-Methodist  Conference,  as  it  at  present 
exists,  is  constituted  by  ^Nlr.  Wesley's  "  Deed  of  Declara- 
tion," which  bears  the  date  of  Feb.  28th,  1784,  and  which 
he  enrolled  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  in  which 
Court  it  has  been  repeatedly  recognised,  as  binding  upon 
the  entire  Connexion.  It  consists  of  one  hundred  Minis- 
ters, and  of  an  indefinite  number  of  others  who  are  volun- 
tarily associated  with  them ;  and  was  intended  by  its 
venerable  Founder  to  carry  out  and  perpetuate  those  plans 
which  he  had  previously  formed  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
mankind,  and  upon  which  the  divine  blessing  had  mani- 
festly rested.  He  invested  this  body  with  various  rights ; 
but  those  rights  involve  some  of  the  most  solemn  and 
momentous  trusts  that  were  ever  committed  to  human 
beings.  To  the  Conference  is  confided  the  task  of  admit- 
ting rnen  to  the  evangelical  ministry  in  the  Wesleyan  sec- 
tion of  the  Christian  church,  after  the  people  have,  in  their 
Quarterly-Meetings,  expressed  a  persuasion  that  the  parties 
are  duly  qualified  for  that  sacred  calling;  of  guarding  the 
orthodoxy,  the  spirituality,  and  the  purity  of  that  ministry; 
and  of  securing  the  efficient  discharge  of  its  sacred  duties ; 
of  appointing  Ministers  to  the  occupancy  of  the  Wesleyan 
pulpits  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  societies.  The  Conference  is 
intended  so  to  fulfil  these  sacred  trusts,  as  to  be  a  means 
of  raising  up  a  people  who  shall  be  examples  of  Christian 
holiness  in  all  the  relations  of  life :  for  the  Wesleyan 
ministry  was  never  designed  to  accomplish  either  secular 
or  party  objects.  "1  am  sick  of  opinions,"  says  Mr.  Wes- 
ley, "  I  am  weaiy  to  bear  them.*    My  soul  loathes  this 

*  By  "  opinions,"  it  is  manifest  from  the  general  tenor  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
writings,  he  meant,  not  the  truths  of  Christianity,  as  some  of  his  adversa- 
ries have  insinuated,  particularly  the  late  Archbishop  Magee.    These  are 
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frotliy  food.  Give  inc  solid  uiid  substiiutiiLl  religion  ;  give 
ine  an  humble,  gentle  lover  of  God  and  man  ;  a  man  full 
of  merey  and  good  fruits,  Mitliout  partiality,  and  ^vitliout 
liyi)ocrisy;  a  man  laying  liinisL'lf  out  in  the  work  of  faith, 
the  patience  of  hope,  the  labour  of  love.  Let  my  soul  be 
Mith  these  Christians,  \vheresue\"(;r  the}-  are,  and  \\hatso- 
ever  opinion  they  arc  of.  'AVhosoevcr'  thus  '  doeth  the 
will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother.'"^* 

The  manner  in  which  ^Ir.  Wesley  intended  the  Confer- 
ence to  fulfil  its  momentous  trust,  is  to  be  learned  from 
his  own  example  ;  for  a  Conference  with  his  Preachers  was 
held  by  him  every  year  through  the  gi\'ater  part  of  his  pidj- 
lic  life;  and  the  method  which  he  ado[>ted  in  eundncting 
these  assenddies  he  inu[iicstiouably  designed  to  be  followed 
)jy  the  men  whom  he  a[)poiuted  to  take  his  place  \\  hen  his 
spirit  had  returned  to  God.  Xo\\-  it  \\as  an  essential  part 
of  his  plan  to  subject  his  Preachers  to  a  i>ei'sonal  examina- 
tion, not  only  when  they  wei'c  accepted  as  felloM  -labonrei  s, 
])ut  at  every  .Vnnmd  ('(inference  to  the  end  of  tliL'ir  li\(  s. 
The  sann'  plan  has  been  strictly  followed  to  the  present 
day  ;  so  that  e\ei'y  man  who  for  the  last  hundri'd  \ cai's 
has  entered  into  this  ministi'v,  has  entereil  it  with  this 
under-~tamling  ;  and  this  annual  t'xaniination  has  included, 
not  nu'rely  iiupiiries  respecting  the  character  and  c(,ii(lnct 
of  the  Pi'eachcrs,  addressed  to  other  parties  ;  but,  in  all 
eases  where  it  was  deemed  neees>;n'\,  (piestions  all'eeting 
their  own  \it'ws  and  deportment  ha\e  bt'cu  a(hlressed  to 
the  Prt'aehirs  tlieiiisi'lvt's,  which  they  ha\c  been  exjxcted 
and  reipiired  to  answer  'I'lns  fact  is  proved  beyond  all 
contro\crsy  by  the  Minutes  oi'  the  successive  Conleii  iKM  s, 

lint  ■•  ii|>iiii.iii~.  Ilut  I'toni^il  vcril'h^,  wliirli  im  ii  arc  liuiiinl  to  it,  rive  iqinii 
llio  U'>l iiimiiy  (if  <  Mill  liim-i  lf.  lie  uu-aiil  a 'ulil  ami  t'ninial  a~>riit  In  llie 
( .'i-pi  l,  while  the  heart  remain^  \iiiehaMi;eil,  an<l  tlie  lil'e  iiiiret'oniieil  ,  ami 
e-|'eeiallv  mailer^  ut  ildiiliU'iil  di^imlal ioii,  eoiireruiDu'  "liieli  |ier^oii-  nl 
e'liial  piety  may  iui\iH'entlv  ililler  ;  and  yel  whieli  ~ciiiie  ]>er>on<  have  inacle 
the  .-.uhji  eN  ipf  aiiirry  c'oiii,ru\ er~y.  as  il  thewhnle  nf  reliu'i"ii  eoii-isleil  in 
an  adherenee  m  them  in  >ume  of  their  ninditieal  iuii^ 
*  \Ve-le.\  s  Works,  vol,  viii.,  p.  211.    n,-ia\o  .ilii 
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which  have  been  published,  and  are  therefore  accessible  to 
all  classes  of  readers.  At  the  very  first  Conference,  which 
was  held  in  the  year  1744,  this  kind  of  examination  was 
distinctly  recognised*  and  that  as  matter  of  course,  as  the 
following  q.uestion  and  answer  show  : — 

"  Q.  Do  we  sufficiently  watch  over  our  Helpers  ?  * 
"  A.  We  might  consider  those  that  are  with  us  as  our 
pupils,  into  ivliose  behaviour  and  studies  we  should  therefore 
make  a  jmrticular  inquiry  every  day.  Should  we  not  fre- 
quently ask  each.  Do  you  walk  closely  with  God  ?  Have 
you  now  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  ?  At 
what  hour  do  you  rise  ?  Do  you  punctually  observe  the 
morning  and  evening  hour  of  retirement  ?  Do  you  spend 
the  day  in  the  manner  which  we  advise  ?  Do  you  read 
the  books  we  advise,  and  no  other  ?  Do  you  fast  as  often 
as  your  health  will  permit  ?  Do  you  converse  seriously, 
usefully,  and  closely  ?  Do  j'ou  pray  before,  and  have  you 
a  determinate  end  in,  every  conversation  ?  "  f 

The  folloM'ing  extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  successive 
Conferences  will  show  how  this  recognised  principle  of 
personal  examination  was  acted  upon  : — 

CONFEREXCE  OF  1746. 

"  Q.  How  shall  we  try  those  A\'ho  think  they  are  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  called  of  God,  to  preach  ? 

"  A.  Inquire,  1 .  Do  they  know  God,  as  a  pardoning 
God  ?  Have  they  the  love  of  God  abiding  in  them  ?  Do 
they  desire  and  seek  nothing  but  God?  and  are  they  holy 
in  all  manner  of  conversation  ? 

"2.  Have  they  gifts  (as  well  as  grace)  for  the  work? 
Have  they  (in  some  tolerable  degree)  a  clear,  sound  under- 
standing ?    Have  they  a  right  judgment  in  the  things  of 

*  During  Mr.  Wesley's  life-time  the  Preachers  who  had  the  care  of  Cir- 
cuits were  called  "  Assistants ; "  their  colleagues  were  denominated  "  Help- 
ers;" both  of  them  at  first  acted  under  the  joint  direction  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley.  At  length  Charles  declined  this  kind  of  service;  and 
John  took  upon  himself  the  oversight  of  the  Preachers  and  societies  gene- 
rally. 

f  Minutes  of  Conference,  vol.  i.,  p.  16. 
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Uod  ?  Have  tlicy  a  just  conception  of  salvation  l)y  faith  ' 
and  has  God  given  them  any  degree  of  ntterance  ?  Do 
tliey  speak  justly,  readily,  clearly  y 

"  3.  Have  they  fruit  V  Are  any  truly  convinced  of  sin, 
and  converted  to  God,  by  their  preaching  ? 

"As  long  as  these  three  marks  concur  in  any,  we 
believe  he  is  called  of  God  to  preach.  These  wc  receive 
as  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  is  moved  thereto  by  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

"  Q.  But  how  shall  we  know  whether  they  concur  or 
not  in  any  particular  person  ''. 

"A.  1.  If  he  is  near  us,  ?rt'  vAU  talk  ivitJi  /^//m  on  the 
three  preceding  heads,  and  then  hear  him  preach. 

"  2.  We  will  (fcsirc  hini  to  vritt'  doirn  or  relate  the 
reasons  why  he  thinks  he  is  called  of  God  thereto. 

"3.  We  will  exauiinc  those  who  seem  to  have  been  con- 
vinced of  sin,  or  converted  to  God,  Ijy  his  preaching. 

"  4.  If  he  is  at  a  distance,  we  will  desire  the  Assi.siltuit 
to  do  this;  and  to  inquire  what  is  the  judgment  of  thr 
society  in  that  iilaee  concerning  him. 

"  (-i.  What  method  may  we  use  in  receiving  a  new 
Helper  ••' 

"A.  A  proper  time  fordoing  this  is  at  a  Conference, 
alter  solemn  lasting  and  prayer."* 

( nNri:Ki:N(  i:  of  iT';'-.. 

i\t  this  Confi'rt'ncc  cli'XfU  I'reacliers  were  admitted  into 
full  connexion,  all  of  whom  w  cw  sid)jeeti'd  to  the  following 
examination  : — 

"  //  tllidiii  hlllis,  htire  i/oit  faith  in  Christ  '  v/zv  ii<ih 
i/oiiii/  on  to  perfri-tion  ''  Do  ijou  e.rpert  to  tie  perfcrted  in 
lure  ill  this  tijr '.'  .Ire  ijoii  (/roaiiiiii/  after  it  '  .Ire  ijon 
resotred  to  devote  ijonrsetf  irhottij  to  iloit  and  iiis  leorl;  ' 

"  Do  IJOII  l<iioir  tlie  Methtjitist  doctrine  ''  lla\i'  you  I'Oad 
the  Sermons  ?  the  rxotes  on  the  .New  Testanu  nt  ? 

"  ])o  IJOII  loioin  tlie  Metlioitist  ptan  ''  Have  you  read  th( 
Plain  Account''  the  A[)peals':' 

MuiUtC-^  III  L  uUlcl  CllLW  Snl.  1.,  [.ji.  '2:'  '■^'< 
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"  Do  you  know  the  Rules  of  the  Society  ?  of  the  Bands  ? 

Do  you  keep  them  ? 

"  Do  you  take  no  snufF?  tobacco  ?  drams  ? 

"  Do  you  constantly  attend  the  church  and  sacrament  ? 

"  Have  you  read  the  Minutes  ?  Are  you  willing  to  con- 
form to  them  ? 

"Have  you  considered  the  twelve  rules  of  a  Helper? 
especially  the  firsts  tenth,  and  twelfth  ? 

"  Will  you  keep  them  for  conscience'  sake? 

"  Are  you  determined  to  employ  all  your  time  in  the  work 
of  God? 

"  Will  you  preach  every  morning  and  evening,  endea- 
vouring not  to  speak  too  loud,  or  too  long?  not  loUing 
with  your  elbows?  Have  you  read  the  Rules  of  Action 
and  Utterance  ? 

"  Will  you  meet  the  society,  the  hands,  the  select  society, 
the  Leaders  of  bunds  and  classes  in  every  place? 

"  TJlll  you  diligently  and  earnestly  instruct  the  children, 
and  visit  from  house  to  house  ? 

"  TJlll  you  recommend  fasting,  both  by  precept  and 
example  ? 

"  The  same  questions  were  proposed  to  the  rest  severally 
before  they  were  admitted."  * 

COXFEEENCE  OF  1770. 

"  Q.  Two  years  ago  it  was  agreed  that  Itinerant  Preach- 
ers ought  not  to  follow  trades.  How  can  we  secure  the 
observance  of  this  ? 

"  A.  It  is  agreed,  by  all  the  brethren  now  met  in  Con- 
ference this  9th  day  of  August,  1770,  that  no  Preacher 
who  will  not  relinquish  his  trade  of  buying  and  selling,  or 
making  and  vending  pills,  drops,  balsams,  or  medicines  of 
any  kind,  shall  be  considered  as  a  Travelling  Preacher  any 
longer.  And  that  it  shall  be  demanded  of  all  those  Preachers 
who  have  traded  in  cloth,  hardware,  pills,  drops,  balsams, 
or  medicines  of  any  kind,  at  the  next  Conference,  whether 
they  hare  entirely  left  it  off  or  not  ?  "  f 

*  Minutes,  vol.  i.,  pp.  52,  53.  f  Ibid.,  pp.  89,  90. 
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COXFEREXCE  <)F  1770. 
"  Q.  Arc  there  any  objections  to  any  of  our  Prcacliors  ' 
"  A.  Yes.    It  is  objected  that  some  Ave  utterly  unquali- 
fied for  the  work  ;  and  that  others  do  it  negligently,  as  if 
tliey  imagined  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  preach  once 
or  twice  a  day. 

"  In  order  to  silence  this  objection  for  ever,  wliich  has 
been  repeated  ten  times  over,  t/(e  PreachtTS  ircrc  ej  inniiu'd 
at  large,  especiaJh/  those  concerning  whom  there  was  the 
least  doubt.  The  result  was,  that  one  teas  excluded  for 
insufficiency:  two,  for  misbeJiariour :  and  we  were  tho- 
roughly satisfied  that  all  the  rest  had  both  grace  and  gifts 
for  the  work  wherein  they  are  engaged.  I  hope,  therefore, 
we  shall  hear  of  this  objection  no  more."  * 

COXFEREXCE  OF  1777. 
"  Q.  Are  there  any  objections  to  any  of  our  Preachers ':- 
"  A.  Yes.  It  is  objected  that  most  of  them  are  not 
called  of  God  to  preach.  This  deserves  our  serious  consi- 
deration. In  the  Large  Minutes  we  ask,  'How  shall  we 
try  those  who  think  they  arc  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
preach ' 

"  (i.  Is  this  method  of  ti'ial  siiflicient  ?  can  we  find  u 
better  '.'    AVeigh  this  matter  impartially 

"A.  We  cannot  find  any  l)etter  method;  any  more 
scriptural,  or  more  rational. 

"(i.  But  sii[)p()si'  tiiev  were  called  once,  have  not  many 
of  them  forfeited  tlieir  calling  V 

"A.  Edauiiue  them  one  liij  one;  and  whoever  has  any 
objection  or  doul)t  concerning  any  one,  let  him  nou  speak 
without  any  disguise  or  reserve,  or  for  c\er  hold  liis 
peace."  f 

(.■(•NFEREXCE  OF  Kul. 
Mr  Wcsicv  died  on  the  2d  of  March  this  year  ;  and  the 
("onference,  when  assembled  in  the  month  of  July  follow 


*  Mimitts  \  ><\.  1.,  !>.  l.'^. 
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ing,  made  the  subjoined  entry  in  their  Journal : — "It  may 
be  expected  that  the  Conference  make  some  observations 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley ;  but  they  find  themselves 
utterly  inadequate  to"  express  their  ideas  and  feelings  on 
this  awful  and  affecting  event.  Their  souls  do  truly 
mourn  for  their  great  loss ;  and  they  trust  they  shall  give 
the  most  substantial  proofs  of  their  veneration  for  the 
memory  of  their  esteemed  Father  and  Friend,  by  endea- 
vouring, with  great  humility  and  diffidence,  to  follow  and 
imitate  Jiim  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  life."  * 

It  is  added,  in  the  ]Minutes  of  the  same  Conference, 
"  Is  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  engagements  in  respect 
to  our  future  plan  of  economy  ? 

"A.  TFe  enyaf/e  to  follow  strictly  the  plan  which  Mr. 
ITesley  left  us  at  his  death."  f 

COXFEREXCE  OF  1802. 

"  Q.  Can  any  improvement  be  made  in  our  present 
mode  of  receiving  Preachers  on  trial  ? 

"A.  At  present  the  Candidate  is  supposed  to  have 
passed  the  Quarterly-^NIeetiug,  from  which  he  is  recom- 
mended to  the  District-]Meeting.  In  addition  to  this,  let 
him,  if  possible,  attend  the  District-Meeting,  and  he  exa- 
mined before  all  the  brethren  present,  respecting  his  expe- 
rience, his  hioivledye  of  divine  things,  his  reading,  his  views 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  regard  for  Method- 
ism in  general.  The  Preacher  who  examines  him  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  ballot  of  the  District-Committee.  After  the 
examination,  the  Candidate  shall  withdraw,  and  the  Com- 
mittee shall  deliberate  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
his  admission  on  trial ;  and  determine  whether  he  shall  be 
recommended  to  the  ensuing  Conference  or  not.  If  it  be 
not  convenient  for  the  Candidate  to  attend  the  District- 
Meeting,  three  of  the  Committee  shall  be  chosen  by  bal- 
lot, and  appointed  to  act  in  this  instance  for  the  Dis- 
trict." X 

*  Minutes,  vol.  i.,  p.  2.31.  +  Ibid.,  p.  246 

%  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  142. 
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CUNFEKEXCE  OF  l>u4. 

"  Q.  Wliat  directions  shall  be  i:ivcu  in  respect  to  tliosr 
I'reacliers  to  be  received  on  trial,  who  have  not  been 
examined  by  the  District-Committee  ? 

"  A.  They  shall  be  Lwamintd  rt'spcctirc/i/  Ijij  the  three 
nearest  Superinte)idents."  * 

CuXFEEENCE  1-1,5, 

"  Ci.  Arc  not  some  of  the  yonnger  Preachers  in  danger 
of  departing  from  our  leading  doctrines 

"  A.  We  fear  they  are ;  and  resolve  that,  in  future, 
before  any  Preacher  be  admitted  into  full  connexion,  lie 
shall  be  required  to  [jive  a  full  and  erptieit  dcelarutioK 
nf  his  faith,  as  to  those  doetrines,  in  the  prescni-e  of  the 
Conference^  t 

(1  INFERENCE  OF  1>m7. 

"  Q.  Can  any  improvement  be  made  in  our  present 
mode  of  admission  into  full  connexion  .' 

"A.  After  the  present  year,  no  Preacher,  unUss  em- 
ployed in  the  Foreign  [Missions,  shall  be  entei'ed  on  our 
Minutes,  as  admitted  into  fidl  connexion  with  us,  without 
t)eing  pre>eut  at  the  t'onference,  ami  rsonallij  c.rdinincd 
there.  ICverv  i'reaclier  who  has  tra\(  lled  lour  years  shall 
be  at  lil)ert\'  to  attend  the  Couferenee  for  this  pui'|)ose  ; 
and  if  he  omit  to  a\ail  himself  of  such  liberty,  hi'  siiall  l)e 
considered  as  still  remaining  on  trial."  X 

('(i.XFKKKNCE  nF  Is]-.'. 

"  C).  Is  any  regulation  necessary  respecting  the  annual 
examination  of  Pii  aehers  in  our  District-Meetings  .' 

"  A.  Let  it  be  clearly  underst(jod  that  e\ery  Chaii'iuan 
is  required  to  ask  the  following  (piestions,  distinctlii  and 
sncccssiretij,  concerning  cccrij  hrothcr  ;  \'v/.., 

"  1.  Is  thei'e  any  objection  to  his  moral  and  reliijions 
character? 

■  Mniutc-.  Vdl.  ii.,  11.  'Jll .  ^  p 

:  lliid.,  p.  I'lL' 
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"  3.  Does  he  believe  and  preach  our  doctrines  ? 

"  3.  Has  he  duly  observed  and  enforced  our  discipline  ? 

"  4.  Has  he  competent  abilities  for  our  itinerant  work  ? 
— A  separate  answer  'to  each  of  these  questions  is  expected 
to  appear  in  the  District-Minutes."  * 

CONFEEEXCE  OP  1815. 

"  Q.  Can  any  additional  methods  be  devised  in  order  to 
promote  the  mental  improvement  of  our  Preachers  ? 

"  A.  The  Chairmen  of  Districts  shall,  at  each  District- 
Meeting,  examine  every  Preacher  on  trial  respecting  the 
course  of  theological  reading  which  he  may  have  pursued  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  year.  For  this  purpose,  every 
such  Preacher  is  required  to  deliver  to  the  Chairman  of  his 
District  a  list  of  the  books  which  he  has  read  since  the  pre- 
ceding District-Meeting.  These  lists  shall  be  laid  before 
the  ]Meeting,  that  the  senior  brethren  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  to  the  junior  Preachers  such  advices  and 
dii'ections  respecting  their  studies  as  may  appear  to  be 
necessary. 

"2.  Before  any  Preacher,  having  travelled  four  years,  is 
recommended  by  his  District-Meeting,  for  admission  into 
full  connexion,  he  shall  undergo  a  careful  examination,  by 
the  Chairman  of  that  ]Meeting,  respecting  his  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Wesley's  IVorks  in  general,  and  especially  with 
his  Sermons,  and  his  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  in 
addition  to  the  other  examinations  required  hy  our  exist- 
ing rules :  and  no  Preacher  shall  be  so  recommended, 
unless  the  result  of  his  examination  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Meeting."^ 

CONFERENCE  OF  1821. 

"  The  Conference  directs  that  in  future  all  the  Preachers 
who  are  recommended  by  their  respective  District-Meet- 
ings to  be  admitted  into  full  connexion,  shall  be  required 
to  attend  the  Conference  of  that  year,  to  undergo  the  usual 


*  Minutes,  vol.  iii.,  p.  295. 


t  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  122,  123. 
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t:ni/innafio)iS ;  and,  if  ap])rovc(l,  to  be  publicly  ^ct  apart, 
nithout  delay,  to  the  Cluistiau  uuuistry  "* 

CONFEKEXCE  <iF 

"  Q.  Can  any  additional  securities  be  provided  in  refer- 
ence to  the  cliaracter,  qualifications,  and  scriptural  ortho- 
doxy of  persons  proposed  as  candidates  for  our  ministry':' 

"A.  The  Chairmen  of  Districts  are  again  required,  not 
only  fo  (•:>  amine  renj  in'uu(tehj,  in  their  District-^Teetinirs, 
all  persons  proposed  to  travel  (is  Preachvrs  amoiKj  as^  ljut 
also  to  report  distinctly  in  their  District-^Iinutcs,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Conference,  the  opinion  of  tlic  Dis- 
triet-^reetins:,  after  sucli  examination,  respecting  their 
Itcalth,  pieiij,  moral  cliaracfcr,  ministerial  abUities,  knov- 
lv(hie  and  bi'l'irf  of  our  (/ortrincs,  attachment  to  our  il'isi-'i- 
plini',  and  frrcJom  front  debt,  as  well  as  from  all  secular 
'uieninbrances.  In  the  same  District-Minutes,  the  Preacher 
who  recommeutls  any  candidate  shall  state  his  agr,  and 
sign  a  reconunendatory  cliaracter  of  liim,  which  may  fortli- 
\\  ith  be  copied,  if  the  (!()nfi  ri:iice  recci\  t'  such  candidate 
upon  trial,  into  the  book  provided  for  that  purjiose." 

"  Tlic  ( 'oiitci'ciice  resolvi',  that  it  is  the  acknomlcdi/cil 
rn/lit,  and,  niiiU'r  existing  circuiustaiiccs,  tin;  iiidisiK'Hstiltlc 
dntij,  of  every  ("hairmau  of  a  District,  to  ask  all  candnlah's 
for  adiiiission  upon  trial  ;imo!igst  us,  if  ttieii  bclierc  tla- 
diiclr'ine  nj  the  Elirnal  Saiish'ip  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist 
as  it  is  stated  liy  ^Ir.  Wesley,  especially  in  liis  Notes  upon 
tiie  first  chapter  of  tlie  I'qiistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  lie 
agreeable  to  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  that  also  it  is  tlie 
acknon'l<-d(p'd  r'n/lit,  and,  under  existing  cireuiiistances,  the 
indispensable  dntij,  of  the  President  oi  the  Conference  for 
the  time  Ijeiug,  to  (\f<imin<'  pa rlienla rl ij  upon  tliat  doctrine 
cvi  rij  l^rcacln  r  projiosed  lo  be  admitted  iithi  fiill  eniine.non , 
and  to  reijuire  an  e.rplieit  and  nnrcsrrved  deela ration  of  his 
assent  to  it,  as  a  truth  re\'ealed  in  the  inspired  oracles."  i' 


'  Miiuitc-,  vol.  v.,  pp.        2:. I 
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CONFERENCE  OF  1835. 

"It  is  indispensaljly  necessary  to  the  purity  of  our 
ministrj'-,  and  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our  societies,  to 
retain,  and  on  all  proper  occasions  to  use,  the  right  oi  fully 
inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  its  own  members,  and  judi- 
cially dealing  with  them,  which  the  Conference,  in  its 
annual  assemblies,  and  (during  the  periods  intervening 
between  its  yearly  meetings)  by  means  of  its  District- 
Committees,  has  hitherto  exercised." 

"Q.  Is  it  expedient,  on  account  of  recent  occurrences,  to 
re-assert,  by  declaratory  Resolutions,  any  of  our  rules  or 
usages,  which  individuals  have  attempted  to  contradict  or 
pervert  ? 

"  A.  We  think  it  is  expedient ;  and  therefore  the  Con- 
ference unanimously  declares  as  follows ;  viz., 

"1.  That  not  only  the  Conference,  but  all  its  District- 
Committees,  whether  ordinary  or  special,  possess  the  un- 
doubted right  of  instituting,  in  their  official  and  collective 
character,  any  inquiry  or  investigation,  which  they  may 
deem  expedient,  into  the  moral.  Christian,  or  ministerial 
conduct  of  the  Preachers  under  their  care,  even  although 
no  formal  or  regulai'  accusation  may  have  been  previously 
announced  on  the  part  of  any  individual;  and  that  they 
have  also  the  authority  of  coming  to  such  decisions  there- 
upon, as  to  them  may  seem  most  conformable  to  the  laws 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  the  rules  and  usages  of  our 
Connexion.  In  the  District-Meetings,  especially,  the 
Chairman  has  the  official  right  of  originating  such  inqui- 
ries, if  he  think  necessary ;  because  our  rule  declares  that 
'the  Chairman  of  each  District,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brethren  of  the  Committee,  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
Conference  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  as  far  as  his 
District  is  concerned.' 

"  3.  That  all  Preachers  who  desire  to  remain  in  minis- 
terial communion  with  us  are  considered  as  retaining  that 
communion  on  the  distinct  condition,  that  they  hold  them- 
selves individually  pledged  to  submit,  in  a  peaceable  and 
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C'liristian  spirit,  to  the  iisi/al  disci plinunj  i/ivcst/f/utioiis,  not 
only  of  the  Conference,  but  of  all  its  District-Commit 
tecs,  wlietlicr  ordinary  or  special,  \vlien  summoned  acc(jrd- 
ing-  to  our  rules  and  usap^cs  ;  and  that  any  Preacher  who 
refuses  to  submit  to  the  friendly  examination  of  the  Chair- 
man and  of  other  brethren,  or  to  take  his  trial,  regularly 
and  formally,  before  the  Preachers  either  of  an  ordinary 
or  of  a  special  District-Committee,  when  duly  required 
so  to  do,  shall  be  considered  as,  ij,--o  fuclo,  incurring  tlie 
penalty  of  suspcnsiou  nntil  the  ensuing  Conference  ;  be- 
cause /lo  ixjssibk'  secvrilij  can  h:-  found  even  against  the 
vorsf  fof/i/s  of  moral  or  n/lnlstcriat  de/i/aj'/enr//,  if  persons 
charged  w  ith  any  misconduct,  and  summoned  to  trial,  be 
allowed  to  evade  with  ii.ipuiiitv  our  established  modes  of 
inrcst/'/i'f/,,,/." 

Tlie^e  extracts  from  the  printed  ^liuTites  of  the  Me- 
thodi>t  Conferences,  extending  througli  a  period  of  more 
than  ninety  vears,  suggest  the  following  oljservations  : — 

1.  Tliat  tlie  AVesleyau  ministry  has  been  nuifurndy 
guarded  \\itli  singuhtr  vigilance  and  cai'c.  iVll  the  men 
who  have  been  admitted  into  this  ministrv  lune  fr(;m  the 
beginning  hvcn  subjected  to  the  most  searching  sci'utin\' 
in  respect  of  their  personal  piet\',  tlu'ir  know  ledge  of  e\au- 
gelical  truth,  tlieir  sounthirss  in  the  faith,  their  al)ility  to 
teach,  and  the  j)ui'it\'  of  then'  morals.  Tlie  reason  for  all 
this  ear'C  is  (jb\ious.  Mr.  \\  eslc\  regarded  the  ('hristian 
ministry  not  as  a  inert'  priifes-ion,  but  as  a  di\ine  \oeation. 
lie  believed,  in  accordance  \\ilh  theChuri'h  to  which  he 
bi'longed,  that  e\ei'y  true  .Minister  of  the'  (io^pi  l  is  called 
of  (iod,  and  moved  by  the  Holy  (Ihosl,  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  sacred  oil  ice  \\  Inch  he  sustains  ;  and  that  upon  t  lie 
right  discharge  of  il  >  duties,  the  actual  sahation  ol'  men  is 
made  to  depend.  lie  did  not  belie\e  that  men  arc  made 
Christians  by  being  born  in  a  Clirisliaii  enuntry,  ;nid  by 
an  external  eonfot  iinl  \'  to  the  ordiiia;iees  ol  t lie  ( iosjit'l  ; 
but  that,  as  ;dl  nicu  are  born  iii  sin,  .mil  are  by  natiii'i; 


\l  iimlr-  v.il.  \  ii.,  p]!.  ..  It.  'i  r.i, 
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cliildren  of  wrath,  so  they  can  only  be  saved  from  sin,  its 
guilt  and  curse,  its  misery,  pollution,  and  reigning  power, 
by  a  personal  faith  in  Christ  as  their  Redeemer,  and  their 
Advocate  with  God.  Such  a  faith  he  believed  to  be  the 
gift  of  God,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  unfeigned 
repentance,  followed  by  peace  of  conscience,  by  purity  of 
heart,  and  by  a  holy  life.  As  faith  comes  by  hearing,  and 
hearing  by  the  word  of  God,  so  Mr.  Wesley  felt  that  all 
this  amount  of  spiritual  good  is  instrumeutally  produced 
by  an  evangelical  ministry;  but  then  he  saw  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  no  man  can  successfully  exercise  such  a 
ministry  unless  he  himself  be  a  witness  of  the  power  of 
Christianity.  For,  how  can  he  who  is  himself  unsaved 
adequately  explain  the  nature  and  method  of  salvation  to 
others  ?  and  how  can  an  unsanctificd  man  successfully 
exercise  the  pastoral  charge  over  a  spiritual  people,  or  sym- 
pathize with  them  in  all  the  trials,  sorrows,  and  joys  of  the 
divine  life  ?  ^Methodism,  as  administered  by  ]Mr.  Wesley, 
and  by  the  Conference  which  he  constituted,  acknowledges 
no  man  as  a  true  ^Minister  and  Pastor,  unless  he  be  per- 
sonally reconciled  to  God,  and  so  renewed  in  the  spirit 
of  his  mind  as  to  be  able  explicitly  to  testify,  "  I  am  cru- 
cified with  Christ :  nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  livetli  in  mc  :  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the 
flesh  I  Hve  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me, 
and  gave  himself  for  me." 

2.  The  searching  examinations  to  which  the  Wesleyan 
INIinisters  have  from  the  beginning  been  subjected,  have 
been  personal.  Candidates  for  this  ministrj^  and  men 
who  were  recognised  as  being  in  a  state  of  complete  union 
with  the  Conference,  have  all  been  expected  to  ansAver 
questions  which  were  officially  proposed  to  them.  Not 
only  have  inquiries  respecting  their  general  spirit  and 
behaviour  been  made  of  their  colleagues  and  other  persons, 
but  the  men  themselves  have  been  required  to  answer 
questions  especially  affecting  their  religious  state,  their 
belief,  their  regard  for  the  Methodist  economy,  and  their 
purpose  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Connexion  in  the 
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advaiiceniciit  of  true  religion.  These  are  ((uestidus  whieli 
none  but  tlie  parties  tlieniselves  eould  answer;  and 
answers  to  tlicni  liave  Ijcen  Ijotli  demanded  and  aivcMi, 
and  that  as  matter  of  course. 

3.  These  examinations  have  Ijeen  annual.  Not  oid\ 
liave  the  ^Nfetliodist  Prcacliei's  Ijccn  personally  examiurd 
when  tlicy  were  admitted  ni)on  trial,  and  v.heu  thev  \\ert' 
received  into  full  ministerial  connexion  with  their  Ijre- 
thren  ;  but  it  lias  also  been  their  estaldished  practice  once 
a  year  to  institute  an  inc^nirv  into  the  persoiud  and  miins- 
terial  character  of  every  one  of  them,  whether  he  be  a 
^Missionary  or  labour  at  home.  "Are  tl:('re  a/ii/  olj/ccti'm.- 
to  an_\-  of  our  Prcacher>  r "'  is  a  (juestiim  which  is  nropo-n! 
in  every  regular  1  )i-Lri  :t-!Meeting,  and  in  every  Confer- 
ence ;  and  the  answer  which  is  given  in  the  pi'inted 
Miiuites  is,  "  Tlicij  ircre  cram'tiicd.  otic  Inj  out'  This 
practice,  and  the  terms  in  which  it  is  recorded,  vi'  ie  Ijotli 
originated  Ijy  ]\Ir.  A\'e^ley  AVhen  the  (luestimi,  "  Due  . 
he  l)elieve  and  teach  our  doetriiu's 'r "  is  proposed  in  the 
yearly  District-^NIeeting,  everv  individual  is  expected  t-) 
answer  for  himself ;  and  the  call  is  generallv  ri'^i)()n(h  d  to 
withtht'  utmost  jjromptitudc  and  clicerfuhu'ss  ;  forwlial 
ha\ e  lioiU'^t  men  to  concear:'  "  For  e\ cry  one  1  hat  deeth 
e\ii  hattlhtlie  light,  neitlier  cometh  to  1  lie  light,  le-.!  hi^ 
(k'cds  should  Ije  re|)ro\('d.  l)Ut  he  t'lat  (h)et]i  trutli  coineth 
to  tlie  light,  that  his  deeds  may  Ije  made  manilest,  that  they 
are  wrouglit  in  (io(L"  f.lohn  iii.  :J0,  :jl .)  In  respect  of  I  hi  > 
vearly  lAamination  of  character,  the  A\'es!e\  an  ecouom\-  dil'- 
ters  from  that  of  almost  everv  other  comunuiity  in  the 
("hurch  of  Ihigland.  and  in  tlie  ("inn-ch  of  Scotland, "  foi- 

'Till'  I'nnn  nf  cxaininuliou  which  d  in  Ihi'  I'lnir'-li  "f  Iji-l  iii'l 

iniiy  lie -.■rii  liy  a  ri-l'rrcnri'  inlhc  iMi^k  df  ( 'oninion  rrayrr.    Tli.'  Inllnw 
iiii:  arc  llio  i|iK'<linii^  louhicli  llie  ( 'huri'h  nf  S.Mtlainl  rc.|iiin'^  an  .iiimvi  i 
fniiH  lacli  111'  her  .Mini-iii--  (in  hi-;  apiHiinlinciit  in  the  -aercil  nMire 
■•  Alter  iho  -cniinii,  the  Mini-lrr  wlm  haih  jir^ai  li'il  in  \\\'-  Ian'  <>: 

till-  runLrri  L'al  ion,  <h'nianil  nl'  him  wlio  i>  nrnv  In  lie  nrilaiui'il.  cuni  i'min:; 
lii^  faith  ill  Clui^l  .T.'-ii-,  and  lii^  iierMia-i'm  nf  iliririiili  ..f  ilie  i.'^lMnnr.l 
i\-lie;i'in,  aci'urdiu;  in  llio  >cri|ituix'     lii^-  ^ini-cro  iu'entinii-  and  rnil>  in 
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instance,  Ministers  undergo  a  close  examination  at  the 
time  of  their  ordination;  but  in  after-life,  unless  com- 
plaint be  preferred  against  them,  it  does  not  appear  that 
inquiries  are  ordinarify  made  into  their  spiritual  state,  or 
into  the  manner  in  which  they  discharge  their  public  and 
official  duties.  "Whereas  INIr.  Wesley  thought  that  a 
man  might  be  called  of  God  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
afterwards  forfeit  that  call  by  unfaithfulness ;  or  that  he 
might  depart  from  the  truth,  lose  the  spirit  of  his  calling, 
and  so  need  reproof  and  godh^  admonition.  The  true 
spirit  of  the  sacred  office  can  only  be  preserved  by  inces- 
sant vigilance  and  prayer ;  so  that  whatever  may  be  the 
natural  and  acquired  abilities  of  a  ]Minister,  if  he  sink  into 
a  state  of  mental  indolence,  become  self-indu.lgent,  worldly 
in  his  disposition,  vain  and  trifling  in  his  conversation, 
ceasing  to  "  watch  for  souls  as  thej^  that  must  give 
account,"  he  becomes  rather  a  ljurdcn  than  a  blessing  to 
the  people ;  and  unless  he  can  be  roused  to  a  due  feeling 
of  his  responsibilities,  the  sooner  he  is  superseded  in  his 
office  the  better.  Even  men  that  were  disabled  by  the 
infirmities  of  age  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  ministerial 
duties,  ]\lr.  AVesley  declined  to  appoint  to  the  full  labours 
of  a  Circuit.* 

desiring'  to  enter  into  tliis  calling- ;  hi>  diligence  in  praying,  reading', 
meditation,  preaching,  ministering  the  sacraments,  discipline,  and  doing 
all  ministerial  duties  towards  his  charge ;  his  zeal  and  faithfulness  in 
maintaining  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  unity  of  the  church,  against  error 
and  schi-m  ;  his  care  that  himself  and  his  family  may  be  imblameable  and 
examples  to  the  flock ;  his  -n-illingness  and  humility,  in  meekness  of  spirit, 
to  submit  unto  the  admonitions  of  his  brethren,  and  discipline  of  the 
church;  and  his  resolution  to  continue  in  his  duty  against  all  trouble  and 
persecution. 

"In  all  -ivhich  having  declared  himself,  pi'ofessed  his  willingness,  and 
promised  his  endeavours,  by  the  help  of  God;  the  Minister  likewise  shall 
demand  of  the  people  concerning  their  willingness  to  receive  and  ackno-w- 
ledgc  him  as  the  Minister  of  Christ." 

*  "In  tlie  Largo  Minutes,  (i.  25,  it  is  asked,  AVhat  is  the  office  of  an 
Helper]  It  is  answered,  'To  preach  morning  and  evening.'  Therefore 
none  who  does  not  can  perform  (his  oflice. 
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1.  These  strict  cxaiiiiiuitious  urc  iudispciisi'.hlv  iieecs- 
surv  ill  order  that  the  ("oiilerciiee  may  he  able  to  I'uHil 
its  trusts  uith  conseieiitioiisiiess  and  lidelity  AVc  ha\e 
seen  that  uiiou  tlie  Conference  devoi\es  tlie  1;rk  of 
appointing-  ^Ministers  to  the  dilfereiit  eha.pi;!-  of  tiie  Con- 
nexion, and  to  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the  societies. 
AVho  can  estimate  the  amount  of  responsibility  uhieh  this 
task  involves  !  ^o^v  can  this  tru>t  be  fullillcd,  so  that  its 
i;-reat  object  may  be  realized  in  the  conversion  and  salva- 
tion of  men,  that  tlie  approval  of  the  Lord  Jesus  may  be 
secured,  and  that  the  parties  mIio  execute  it  may  have  a 
conscience  void  of  oU'encc'r  The  answer  is,  !]\-  a  strict 
adherence  to  first  principles ;  by  >electiuu'  s[)iritual  men, 
didy  (jualiried ;  men  uf  t':;ith  and  holy  zeal,  Avho  will  gi\'e 
themselves  to  jirayer,  and  to  tlie  ministry  of  the  ^^^  ord ; 
men  who  lo\e  the  souls  of  their  fellow-creatures,  ])erishing 
in  ignorance  and  sin,  -witli  a  passion  like  that  Mhieli 
Ijrought  the  Son  of  God  i'vr.m  liea\xii  to  die  for  our  guilty 
race.  l)ut  in  oider  that  the  Coni'erc  U'.  e  may  faithfully 
fullil  this  must  siiIliiiu  trust,  it  must  satisl'y  itself,  l)y  strict 
examinations,  and  e\ery  other  a\ailaljle  means,  that  the 
Ministers  -Hiiom  it  ytarly  sends  forth  and  saiietioiis  are 
not  only  oiitwardK"  blameless,  but  that  the\'  also  "li\e  in 
the  S])irit,  and  walk  in  the  Spirit." 

o.  The  ]\lethodist  societies  and  eougregatioiis  generally 
are  intei'Csted  in  this  part  of  our  economy,  and  are  bound 
to  maintain  it.  The  ('(jnl'erence  exists  not  for  its  own 
benefit  luerely,  but  for  the  benelit  of  the  Connexion,  with 
whose  best  and  dearest  interests  it  is  intrusted  ;  and  hence 
Mr.  W fslev  denominated  it,  "The  (, onferi'uce  ol  the 
pco|)le  called  Methodists."  It  is  liound  to  regard  the 
jieople's  spiritual  benefit,  to  tlie  utmost  limit  of  its  power, 
Ijy  providing  for  them  a  holy,  enlightenetl,  and  ellicient 

"'Until,  riinni'l.'    Pcrhaiis  sii.    TIil'U  he  cannnl  iimli  vlaki- tlii^  od'h,'. 

"'/  thil  III/-  iiKi  II II  iji  iir.^.     rill'  I  i-iiiiiinl  ,1,1  il  (I  nil  I,  ,11,1,  r.'  'I'lu'ii 

V'iii  can  ii'i  I'liiLji  r  iiiidi  ilake  lhi~  (iflice      lint  ymi  may  lir  a  Su]ii'niu 
morary,  as  .lohii  Furz  and  Uirharil  Srod  are.     (.Minutes  i.t'  CniUMuie,  , 
vol.  i,,  p.  l<3iM 
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ministry.  To  most  of  the  congregations  and  societies, 
the  Preachers,  when  they  are  first  sent,  are  entire 
strangers ;  but  they  are  found  to  preach  the  same  doc- 
trines, breathe  the  same  spirit,  pursue  the  same  objects, 
and  adopt  the  same  plans  of  operation,  that  their  pre- 
decessors did ;  so  that  the  ministerial  succession  is  per- 
ceived and  felt  to  be  unbroken.  Wesleyan  Ministers  all 
walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind  the  same  thing.  They 
are  therefore  received  into  the  houses  of  our  people  with 
a  cordial  welcome;  and  the  congregations  confess  that, 
although  their  Pastors  change  and  itinerate,  the  Gospel 
trumpet,  as  it  is  heard  from  their  pulpits,  never  gives  an 
uncertain  sound.  The  same  truth  is  preached;  the  same 
divine  influence  is  invoked  and  obtained ;  the  same  results 
follow,  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  establishment 
of  believers.  But  these  objects  could  never  be  obtained, 
were  it  not  for  the  kind  fidelity  with  which  the  Methodist 
Preachers  watch  over  each  other,  and  the  care  which  is 
taken  by  the  Conference,  that  the  men  Miiom  it  appoints 
understand  the  Gospel  of  God,  and  are  imbued  with  its 
spirit. 

6.  The  Wesleyau  ^Ministers  stand  iu  a  near  and  peculiar 
relation  to  one  another;  and  this  is  an  additional  reason 
for  those  faithful  examinations  to  which  they  voluntarily 
submit.  In  the  national  Churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, the  ]N[inisters  express  their  assent  to  the  same  creed, 
use  the  same  forms  of  public  worship,  and  acknowledge 
the  same  ecclesiastical  order  and  government ;  but  as  each 
jNIinister  has  his  own  distinct  and  separate  charge,  and 
seldom  occupies  any  pulpit  but  his  own,  there  is  not 
among  them  the  very  close  and  intimate  union  which 
subsists  among  the  Ministers  of  the  Wesleyan  body ;  who 
succeed  each  other  in  the  different  Circuits,  sustain  the 
pastoral  relation  to  the  same  people,  and  hold  precisely  the 
same  views  of  divine  truth  :  for  the  Wesleyan  Ministers 
have  never  tolerated  among  themselves  that  diversity  of 
theological  opinion  which  prevails  in  the  two  national 
Churches  just  mcnticiicd.    Unless,  therefore,  the  Minis- 
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U  rs  bclungiiiL;'  to  the  Wcsleviui  comnmnity  have  au  entire 
fonfidenee  in  one  another,  aecompanied  by  a  tender  and 
eordial  atl'eetion,  their  very  union  is  to  them  a  constant 
source  of  irritation,  and  they  can  never  co-operate  with 
satisfaction  and  comfort  for  the  advancement  of  tlieir 
common  object,  tlic  spread  of  Christian  holiness  througli- 
out  the  ^vorkL  AVith  the  necessity  of  this  mutual  con- 
fidence and  affection  among  his  I'reachers,  'Sir.  "Weslc}' 
was  early  impressed ;  and  hence  many  touching  and 
instructive  references  are  made  to  the  subject  in  the 
Conference  ^Minutes.    The  following  are  examples  : — 

CnXFEUEXCE  OF  1744. 

■'  Q.  "What  can  be  dmie  in  order  to  a  closer  union  of  our 
Mel[iers  with  each  other'.' 

"A.  1.  Let  them  be  deeply  convinced  of  the  want  there 
IS  of  it. 

'■  ...  Let  them  pray  for  an  earnest  desii  c  of  union. 
"  3.  Let  them  speak  freely  to  each  other 
"  I.  A\  hen  they  meet,  let   them  ne\"er  part  with(jut 
[)rayer 

".).  Li't  them  beware  how  the\'  despise  each  other's 
gifts. 

"  (i.  Let  them  ne\er  speak  sligiitingly  of  eaeliothei'  in 
any  kind. 

"7  licf  them  defend  one  anolhei'  s  character,  in  e\er\- 
tliing,  to  the  utmosi  ol' tlieir  power.  And, 

"  S  lict  them  labour  in  hononr  v.ich  to  [>refer  the  othei' 
bclbre  himsi'll'."' 

( I Ki;i:xci:  (H-  irr.'.i. 

"  It  has  long  been  my  desiiX'  that  all  liiosc  Alinisters  ol 
our  Chui'ch  who  l)elievt'  and  ])reac]i  sahation  by  laitb. 
miuht  cordially  agree  between  tliemsrhcs,  and  not  hinder 
but  lielp  one  aufjthei'.  Alter  occasionally  jiressing  this  m 
pi'nate  comersation,  \\  heic\ cr  I  had  opport unit y,  J   w  rote 
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down  my  thoughts  upon  the  head,  aud  sent  them  to  each 
in  a  letter.  Out  of  fifty  or  sixty  to  whom  I  ^^  rote,  only 
three  vouchsafed  me  an  answer.  So  I  give  this  np.  I 
can  do  no  more.  They  are  a  rope  of  sand,  and  such  they 
will  continue. 

"  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  Travelling  Preachers  in 
our  Connexion.  You  arc  at  present  one  body.  You  act 
in  concert  with  each  other,  and  by  nnited  counsels.  And 
now  is  the  time  to  consider  what  can  be  done,  in  order  to 
continue  this  union.  Indeed,  as  long  as  I  live  there  will 
be  no  great  difficulty.  I  am,  under  God,  a  centre  of 
union  to  all  our  Travelling  as  well  as  Local  Preachers. 

"  They  all  know  me  and  my  communication.  They  all 
love  me  for  my  work's  sake  :  and  therefore,  were  it  only 
out  of  regard  to  me,  they  will  continue  connected  with 
each  other.  But  by  what  means  may  this  connexion  be 
preserved  Mhen  God  removes  me  from  you  ? 

"  I  take  it  for  granted,  it  cannot  be  preserved,  by  any 
means,  between  those  who  have  not  a  single  eye.  Those 
who  aim  at  anything  but  the  glory  of  God,  aud  the  salva- 
tion of  men, — who  desire  or  seek  any  eai'thly  thing,  whe- 
ther honour,  profit,  or  ease, — will  not,  cannot,  continue  in 
the  Connexion ;  it  will  not  answer  their  design."  * 

COXFEKENCE  OP  1V74. 

"  Q.  Can  anything  be  done  now  in  order  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  the  future  union  of  the  Preachers  ?  Would  it 
not  be  well,  for  any  that  are  willing,  to  sign  some  articles 
of  agreement,  before  God  calls  me  hence  ? 

"A.  \Ye  will  do  it.  ^Accordingly  the  following  paper 
was  written  and  signed  : — 

"  AYe,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  being  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  close  union  between  those 
whom  God  is  pleased  to  use  as  instruments  in  this  glorious 
work,  in  order  to  preserve  this  union  between  ourselves, 
are  resolved,  God  being  our  helper. 


Minutes,  vol.  i.,  pp.  87,  88. 
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I.  To  devote  ovrsclrcf  ciitirehj  to  (iod :  deiiyinij;  our- 
selves, taking  up  our  cross  daily,  steadily  aiming  at  one 
tiling,  to  save  our  own  souls,  and  tlicm  that  hear  us. 

II.  T(j  prcacJi  thu  old  Met/iod/.st  doctrine.^;,  and  no  otliei', 
contained  in  the  ^Minutes  of  the  Conferences. 

III.  To  observe  and  enforce  the  irJtole  Metliodist  disci- 
pline, laid  down  in  the  said  !Miuutes."  * 

CONFERENCE  UF  1775. 
"  Q.  "What  Preachers  signed  the  agreement  to  adhere 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  old  r\Iethodist  doctrine  and 
discipline  ?  " 

This  question  is  answered  by  the  signatures  of  nearly 
the  entire  body  of  the  Preachers  Avho  were  then  in  con- 
nexion Mith  ]Mr.  Wesley. t 

COXFEKEXCE  OF  isoG. 
Q.  How  may  the  luiion  of  the  brethren,  who  laljour 
together  in  the  same  Circuit,  be  more  eflcctually  promotetlr 

"A.  1.  The  Conference  insists  that  no  Helper  shall 
countenance  or  encourage  any  person  who  opposes  the 
Superintendent  in  the  projjcr  discharge  of  his  olHcial 
duties  accnrding  to  our  rules. 

"  '.I.  W  e  advise  tlie  brethren  to  meet  togetlicr  once  a 
week,  or  as  often  as  it  is  practicable,  in  (jrder  to  converse 
freely  with  each  other,  respecting  the  affairs  of  their 
Circuits."  + 

CnXFEUEXCE  OF  1Sl;7. 

"  The  i'reaelieis  of  dilferent  Circuits,  when  resident  iu 
the  same  town,  an;  advised  to  meet  at  least  ouec;  in  vwry 
month,  for  the  purposes  of  nuitual  couf(;renc^■  and  prayer; 
in  order  to  prouutle  Ijrothcrly  love,  and  to  aiford  fi'C(pu'nt 
and  regidar  o})portunities  for  friendly  consultation  on  sub- 
jects of  connuou  concern  in  their  respective  Circuits." 

It  lias  been  felt,  from  the  I)egiuuing,  that  Alinistei's  who 
sustain  a  relation  to  each  other,  so  intimate,  peculiar,  ami 


"  -M  mull  4  v,,|.  i  .  |i  1  111 
;,  Iliid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  ?,\^ 
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delicate,  must  act  towards  each  other  with  perfect  open- 
ness and  candour,  otherwise  their  very  union  will  rather 
be  a  bane  than  an  advantage.  Among  them  collisions  of 
opinion  would  inevitably  chafe  their  spirits,  and  mar  the 
sacred  Avork  in  which  they  are  engaged. 


ITS  EECENT  EXPULSIONS. 
Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  peace  of  the 
Wesleyan  Connexion  has  been  seriously  interrupted  by  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  mischievous  and  libellous  pam- 
phlets, which  have  been  extensively  circulated,  by  post  and 
otherwise,  for  the  professed  purpose  of  correcting  various 
alleged  abuses,  both  in  the  Conference  and  several  of  its 
institutions.  These  pamphlets  are  all  strictly  anonymous, 
containing  no  author's  name,  and  the  name  of  no  printer, 
but  professing  to  be  the  joint  production  of  a  Correspond- 
ing Committee,  the  members  of  M'hich  M'ere  said  to  be  resi- 
dent in  some  of  the  principal  towns  of  England  and  North 
Britain.  They  contain  direct  and  repeated  attacks  upon 
some  of  the  most  gifted,  useful,  laborious,  and  esteemed 
Ministers  of  the  body,  representing  them  as  indolent, 
proud,  selfish,  ambitious,  and  morally  dishonest ;  especially 
the  men  whom  the  Conference  has  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  its  important  and  widely  extended  Mis- 
sions. The  writers  represent  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference generally,  as  mean  and  spiritless,  not  daring  to 
think  and  act  for  themselves,  but  consenting  to  be  blindly 
led  by  a  few  ambitious  individuals,  who  are  intent  upon 
managing  everything  for  the  gratification  of  their  own 
selfishness,  caprice,  and  vanity.  These  nameless  authors 
profess  to  relate  private  and  confidential  conversations,  to 
disclose  the  secrets  of  domestic  life ;  and  they  even  assail 
with  strong  but  unrighteous  censure  the  memory  of  the 
pious  dead. 

These  things  are  dwelt  upon  by  the  writers,  not  in  a  tone 
of  sorrow  and  regret,  that  evils  of  such  magnitude  should 
exist  among  reHgious  people,  so  as  to  dishonour  Christ,  to 
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neutralize  the  etfect  of  his  trutli  and  ordinances,  and  to 
retard  his  work  of  mercy  in  the  workl.  Tliey  are  rather 
dwelt  upon  in  a  tone  of  scorn,  and  of  bitter  malignitv, 
bearini,',  indeed,  a  character  of  personal  hatred  and  vindic- 
tivcness  ;  and  in  various  instances  the  writers  manifest  a 
fearful  disregard  of  truth.  For  a  time  it  was  hoped  that 
the  spirit  of  these  writers  would  defeat  their  object,  espe- 
cially among  religious  people,  whose  sanctified  nature 
instinctively  abhors  that  which  is  evil;  so  that  these 
vehicles  of  slander  and  defamation  would  sink  into  de- 
served neglect  and  forgetfulness.  But,  alas,  appeals  to  the 
bad  passions  of  our  fallen  nature  are  seldom  harmless, 
lleilections  upon  the  personal  and  public  character  of 
several  of  our  ^Ministers  were,  by  these  anonymous  scriljcs, 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  jNIethodist  mind  with 
such  pertinacity,  and  even  hardihood  of  repetition,  that  at 
length  a  feeling  of  distrust  was  somewhat  extensively  pro- 
duced in  the  body  ;  and  even  men  of  pure  minds,  m  ho  w  ere 
unwilling  to  believe  evil  of  any  one,  and  especially  of  the 
honoured  ^Ministers  of  Christ  who  were  recklessly  assailed, 
liegan  to  fear  that  there  might  be  some  truth  in  the 
allegations.  Evil  surmising  and  evil  s[)eaking  were  exten- 
sively ])r(i,.M>ted,  ami  religion  was  wounded  in  the  house 
of  her  li'ieuds. 

Here  tlien  was  a  sin  of  fearful  magnitude  and  aggi'a\a- 
tion,  committed  in  the  bosom  of  a  Christian  community; 
the  sin  of  slander,  i-exiling,  and  (U'famafion;  the  sin  of 
projiagat ing  and  placing  upon  jiublic  record  llagrant  lui- 
ti'uths,  wliieh  tin'  writers  knew,  or  nuglit  have  known, 
to  be  such  ;  the  sin  of  atteni[)1  ing  to  render  the  pubbe 
ser\  ices  of  gifted,  jneiis,  and  even  aged,  Ministers  of  Christ 
useless,  both  to  the  ehureh  and  the  world;  liu'  sin  (if  pro- 
moting e\  il-spi  aking,  jealousy,  and  w  rath  among  religious 
people,  and  that  to  the  widi'st  ])ossible  extent  ;  the  sin  of 
attempting  to  shake  the  ]»ubbc  conlitlenee  in  the  manage- 
ment of  one  of  the  largest  and  must  successful  ^1  issninar'y 
Societies  in  the  world,  and  of  thus  deiu'iving  self-den\ing 
Missi(iiiai'i(  >  of  their  sui.[ioi),  and  of  \^•itllholdiMg  tlie  word 
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of  salvation  from  the  perishing  Heathen.  This  sin  was 
not  hastily  committed,  under  the  impulse  of  temporary 
and  excited  feeling  j  but  '"'^s  deliberately  planned,  and 
then  pertinaciously  perpetrated  through  a  series  of  years, 
and  that  with  unabated  mahgnity ;  the  writers  never 
betraying  the  least  signs  of  relenting  towards  the  men 
whom  they  so  bitterly  mahgned.  Speaking  of  ]Mr.  Wes- 
ley, the  late  Robert  Hall  has  said,  "  I  would  not  incur  the 
guilt  of  that  virulent  abuse  which  Toplady  cast  upon  him, 
for  points  merely  speculative,  and  of  very  little  importance, 
for  ten  thousand  worlds."*  Yet  the  abuse  which  Toplady 
lavished  upon  INIr.  Wesley  never  surpassed,  in  rancour  and 
malice,  the  abuse  which  the  "Fly-Sheet"  writers  have 
poured  upon  several  living  ^Ministers  of  the  Wesleyan 
body. 

These  proceedings,  when  compared  with  the  law  of 
Christ,  appear  in  all  their  atrocity.  "  Why  beholdest  thou 
the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  and  considerest  not 
the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?  Or  how  wilt  thou  say 
to  thy  brother,  Let  me  pull  out  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye ; 
and,  behold,  a  beam  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?  Thou  hypocrite, 
first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye ;  and  then 
shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy 
brother's  eye."  "Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  : 
for  this  is  the  Law  and  the  Prophets."  (j\Iatt.  vii.  3 — 5, 12.) 
"  Let  love  be  without  dissimulation.  Abhor  that  which  is 
evil ;  cleave  to  that  which  is  good.  Be  kindly  affectioned 
one  to  another  with  brotherly  love ;  in  honour  preferring 
one  another."  "If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in 
you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men."  (Rom.  xii.  9,  10,  18.) 
"Wherefore  putting  away  lying,  speak  every  man  truth 
with  his  neighbour  :  for  we  are  members  one  of  another." 
"  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour, 
and  evil-speaking,  be  put  away  from  you,  with  all  mahce  : 
and  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving 


*  Hall's  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  426. 
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one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven 
yon."  (Eph.  iv.  23,  31,  32.)    "But  now  ye  also  put  off  all 

these ;  anger,  wrath,  malice  Lie  not  one  to  another, 

seeing  that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds." 
"  Put  on  therefore,  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved, 
bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meek- 
ness, long-suffering ;  forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving 
one  another,  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  (complaint)  against 
any  :  even  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye.  And 
above  all  these  things  put  ou  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of 
pcrfcctness."  iCol.  iii.  8,  9,  12—14.") 

The  violation  of  these  holy  precepts,  on  the  part  of  the 
"  Fly-Sheet "  Avriters,  was  the  more  inexcusable,  because, 
as  ]\lethodists,  and,  above  all,  as  ^Methodist  Preachers, 
they  M  ere  not  only  at  liberty  to  seek  the  removal  of  any 
abuses  in  the  Connexion  that  might  come  under  their 
obser\ation,  but  were  boiuid  and  even  pledged  to  seek 
their  removal,  in  a  constitutional  and  honourable  manner. 
They  knew  that  the  rcguhu'  courts  of  the  body  were  open 
to  them  continually  A  distinct  challenge  was  also  given 
to  them  twice  every  year,  in  the  District-^Meetings  and  in 
the  Conference,  to  prefer  any  accusation  against  the  Mis- 
sionary Seti.l  uri^'s,  and  the  Rev.  Treasurer :  the  met'ting 
of  the  ^Missionary  Committee  of  review,  which  is  held 
cvciy  \  ear  on  the  day  which  precedes  the  opening  of  the 
(  onferenee,  was  accessible  to  (hem  ;  and  there  tliey  niiglit 
havi'  sought  an  explanation  of  aii\'thing  in  the  maiiage- 
ment  of  the  ^Missions,  which  tliey  miglit  deem  uusatisrac- 
tor\' ;  and  Ihere  they  miglit  h;ive  e\(-n  urged  their  eoiii- 
plaiiits.  ])ut  in  all  these  [)laecs  the  accusers  \vere  as  sdent 
as  death;  tliey  never  sIkjw  ed  their  faces  lo  the  men  wlioiu 
they  accused  ;  they  never  preferred  any  eom[)laint  before 
the  tribunals  that  wei'e  ei)niiietent  to  deal  with  llirm  : 
thus  l(;ading  every  disinterested  oljserver  to  Ihe  eoneliision, 
that  these  writers  sought  the  removal  of  no  grievancs, 
but  rather  the  gratification  of  some  private  I'escntnu'nt  or 
jealousy,  and  the  introduction  of  general  confusion. 

The  duty  of  the  Conference  to  attempt  the  extinetioH  ol 
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this  evil,  few  persons,  it  is  presumed,  will  deny.  It  was 
an  injury  to  some  of  the  most  useful  men  that  the  Wes- 
leyan  Connexion  ever  knew;  and  these  men  naturally 
looked  for  protection  ani  redress  to  the  Conference,  whose 
faithful  servants  they  were.  The  matter  was  an  occasion 
of  triumph  to  infidel  scoffers,  of  deep  and  bitter  sorrow  to 
multitudes  of  devout  people  in  our  own  societies,  and  an 
occasion  of  scandal  to  other  denominations  of  Christians, 
who  saw  men  publicly  professing  and  teaching  spiritual 
religion,  thus  "  biting  and  devouring  one  another."  In 
the  year  1847,  the  Conference  published  a  strong  and 
decisive  testimony  against  this  organized  system  of 
calumny ;  but  was  not  able  at  that  time  to  lay  its  hand 
upon  the  guilty  parties,  who,  it  has  since  been  ascertained, 
had  pledged  themselves  to  an  inviolable  secrecy. 

Evils  of  this  kind,  however,  are  seldom  permanently 
concealed ;  and  the  time  at  length  arrived  when  the  Con- 
ference was  able  to  deal  with  at  least  some  of  the  authors 
of  this  mischief.  The  great  body  of  the  Wcslcyan  ^Nlinis- 
ters  purged  themselves  from  all  blame,  by  affixing  their 
names  to  an  explicit  "  Declaration,"  in  which  they  not 
only  asserted  their  innocence  of  all  participation  in  the 
authorship  and  publication  of  these  pamphlets,  but  stig- 
matized them  as  "wicked"  and  "slanderous."  Some 
other  Ministers  at  the  Conference  purged  themselves  by 
an  oral  testimony  to  the  same  effect.  The  men  who  had 
not  purged  themselves  were  now  reduced  to  a  very  small 
number ;  and  among  them  was  the  individual,  whom 
almost  every  one  suspected  to  be  the  prime  mover  of  the 
whole  concern. 

Cases  of  delinquency  the  Conference  generally  deals  with 
by  means  of  specific  charges,  which  are  preferred  by  respon- 
sible men,  given  to  the  accused  in  writing,  and  judged  of 
after  the  accused  has  been  heard  in  his  own  defence  ;  but 
in  the  present  case  this  course  \\  as  impossible,  because  of 
the  concealment  in  which  the  offenders  had  shrouded 
themselves.  The  mischief  was  indeed  apparent;  and  so 
was  the  fact,  that  it  had  been  concerted  and  perpetrated 
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by  Methodist  Preachers  ;  but  they  had  wrought  iu  tlic 
dark;  aud  althougli  circumstautial  cvideucc  was  strong- 
aud  various^  direct  proof  of  their  idcutity  uas  not  avaihible. 
Two  courses  only  were  therefore  open  to  the  Cniifercucc  : 
either  tliat  of  passing  tlic  matter  over,  ackno\ylcdginp,'  tlie 
suspected  men  as  brother  Ministers^  appointing  them  to 
our  pulpitSj  and  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  our  societies ;  or 
that  of  subjecting  tlicm  to  a  personal  examination  as  to 
their  guilt  or  innocence  in  this  matter.  The  continued 
recognition  of  them  as  brother  ^Nfinisters^  vehemently  and 
generally  suspected  as  they  were  of  a  fearful  amount  of 
moral  guilt,  appeared  to  be  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
solenni  trust  which  the  Conference  sustained ;  for  it  neces- 
sarily invoh  ed  unfaithfulness  to  Christ,  and  to  the  spirit- 
ual interests  of  his  people.  Can  the  purity  of  the  evan- 
gelical ministry  be  lawfully  sacrificed  to  a  mere  technical- 
ity y  The  Conference  has  from  the  beginning  possessed 
the  un(piestioned  riglit  of  examining  not  only  Candidates 
for  admission  into  connexion  with  it,  ljut  its  own  mem- 
bers, on  all  points  alfecting  their  Christian  aiul  ministerial 
character,  or  tlie  peace  and  prosperity  ol'  the  body;  ami  it 
resolved  to  lAcreise  this  right  in  the  ease  ef  these  suspected 
men.  'I'i.i'uagh  the  -whole  of  their  ministerial  Hfe  every 
one  of  tliem  had  l)een  annually  (piestioned  ou  the  subject 
of  his  orthodoxy,  and  his  eoutiuued  attachment  to  the 
^\'esleyan  ecDUomy;  and  it  was  lelt  to  l)e  perfectlv  tair,  iu 
tliis  fearful  emergenc}",  to  (pu'stiou  them  as  to  wliether  or 
not  tlu'V  were  concerned  iu  tliis  grie\ous  system  of  immo- 
rality, Ijy  which  the  whole  Connexion  was  dishououi'ed. 
I'eeling  that  tlie  law  of  Christ  had  l)eeu  \iolated  by  one 
of  the  most  vile  ami  malignant  emispiraries  that  t'vcr  ibs- 
graced  a  religious  connnunitx';  feeling  at  tlie  same  time 
that  it  was  now  in  a  situation  to  (k'al  witli  tlie  e\  il,  anil 
that  if  it  negk'cted  llie  o[i[)ortunit\',  it  would  be  a  jiartaker 
of  tlie  sill  ;  the  ( 'oiifereiiee  first  called  the  suspected  ring- 
leader of  the  mischief,  aud,  through  the  medium  of  its  ow  n 
otlicers,  asked  liim  whether  or  n(jt  he  was  concerned  in  tlie 
authorsliij),  or  iu  the  ])ublication,  of  the  "  Fl\-Slieets." 
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He  replied,  that,  to  this  question  he  would  give  no  answer. 
If  charges  were  preferred  against  him,  he  would  meet 
them,  and  defend  himself;  but  to  no  such  question  as  that 
wliich  was  now  proposed,  would  he  return  any  reply,  even 
upon  pain  of  expulsion.  Other  men,  who  were  suspected 
of  being  in  the  confederacy,  and  some  of  whom  were 
known  to  have  been  extensively  concerned  in  the  mischiefs 
of  agitation,  were  questioned  in  the  same  manner,  and 
avowed  the  same  determination.  Attempts  were  made  to 
bring  them  to  a  different  mind.  A  Committee,  compre- 
hending some  of  the  most  aged  ^linisters  of  the  body, 
with  others  who  had  filled  offices  involving  great  trust  and 
responsibility,  was  appointed,  to  meet  with  the  men  who 
thus  placed  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards 
their  brethren,  to  hear  their  reasons,  and,  if  needful,  to 
remonstrate  with  them ;  but  to  no  purpose.  He  who  first 
made  the  declaration  of  refusal  to  answei',  declined,  even 
when  sent  for,  to  meet  either  the  Conference  or  the  Com- 
mittee with  reference  to  any  argument  on  the  subject.  Of 
the  others,  two  who  met  the  Committee  not  only  persisted  in 
their  refusal  to  answer  the  question  proposed,  but  even  to 
give  any  pledge  of  abstinence  from  future  agitation.  The 
Conference  therefore  deemed  it  to  be  matter  of  solemn  duty, 
both  to  God  and  his  church,  by  three  successive  votes,  to 
sever  these  men  from  ministerial  connexion  with  itself. 

The  examination  to  vrhich  these  men  were  subjected, 
amounted  simply  to  this,  as  all  the  parties  well  understood: 
— Our  union  as  ^Ministers  of  Christ,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
is  voluntary;  it  is  founded  upon  mutual  confidence  and 
aftection,  and  upon  considerations  M'hich  are  purely  reli- 
gious. We  have  one  faith,  and  one  Lord.  We  have  pro- 
fessed our  belief  of  the  same  truth,  and  our  adherence  to 
the  same  system  of  church  order;  we  exercise  our  ministry 
for  the  one  purpose  of  advancing  the  glory  of  Christ,  in 
the  conversion  and  salvation  of  men ;  and  we  have  pledged 
ourselves  to  countenance  among  each  other  no  sin,  but 
endeavour  to  promote  each  other's  purity  and  usefulness 
in  every  possible  way.    It  is  our  grief  to  find  that  a  great 
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sill  has  been  coinniittcd  anioiiii-  iis.  The  l'"lv-Shccts 
liavc  lu'itlicr  hocu  written  nor  circulatril  by  diaiicc.  "  An 
enemy  hath  done  this."  The  enemy  is  anioim-  ourselves. 
Tlic  Preachers  in  general  have  solemnly  avowed  their 
innocence.  The  men  who  arc  capable  of  writing  and  pub- 
lishing such  wanton  falsehood  and  defamation  as  these 
pamphlets  contain,  and  who  will  jjersist  in  such  practices, 
are  unfit  for  the  ministry  ^vhich  wc  have  received.  They 
arc  not  such  men  as  our  venerated  Founder  would  ha^c 
sent  forth  and  sanctioned  ;  they  are  not  such  men  as  he 
intended  tlic  Conference  to  scud  forth  and  sanction. 
Direct  proof  that  you  arc  the  guilty  parties  has  not  been 
placed  before  us ;  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  you  are 
innocent  ;  but  general  suspieiou  falls  upon  you.  If  you 
are  innocent,  declare  your  innocence ;  and  wc  will  credit 
your  testimony,  as  wc  have  done  every  rear  during  the 
entire  period  of  your  union  with  us;  we  will  still  give  von 
the  right  hand  of  fi'llovv  ship,  and  ti  ea"  you  w  ith  oui' 
wonted  confidence  and  atl'eetiou  as  fellow -labourer ^  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord.  If  you  are  not  iiinoeeni,  but  h:\vr 
entered  into  temptation,  acknowledge  that  vou  Iia\c  done 
wrong;  give  us  your  promise  that  you  will  from  this  time 
desist  from  these  pr;ietiees;  and,  ;is  we  ourseKe^  iK.ipe  for 
the  ni(-rey  of  (inil,  we  will  iioi  withhold  mere\  from  you. 
Eut  if  vou  will  neither  clear  yoursehes  w  ith  respect  to  the 
past,  nor  give  us  a  guarautei:  lor  the  futiii'e,  our  dut\'  to 
(iod,  to  liis  cause,  and  to  his  people,  together  with  our 
own  recorded  \(i\vs  and  engagements,  render  it  im|iossible 
that  our  miuisteiiid  union  slionld  ;iny  lotigei'  continue 
\ou  lea\e  iis  no  alternate e  in  the  ease.  Our  union  must 
now  cease  and  determine. 

1  would  ask  all  sober,  candid,  and  religions  men.  Is  this 
course  of  ;iction  a  just  subject  of  blame'.^  lias  the  .Method- 
ist ("onference  anv  re;ison  to  be  asli;nned  belbre  either 
angels  ())•  men,  of  ha\ing  thus  iicted  in  this  s;ul  eniergene\ 

To  llioiiglit  less  pei  soiis,  listeniiiL;'  to  p(i|iid;n'  orator\' 
amidst  the  exeitemeiit  of  a  puliiie  nieeliiig,  it  seems  ,i 
marvellous  exhibition  of  moral  eour;ige,  thiil   thi'ce  men 

e 
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should  have  dared  to  set  the  whole  ]\rethoflist  Conference 
at  defiance;  and  they  think  the  men  worthy  of  being- 
compared  with  the  great  German  Reformer,  when  he 
stood  before  the  Diet  of  Worms.  They  forget  that 
Luther  stood  there  for  tlie  announcement  and  defence  of 
the  truth;  and  these  three  men  for  the  concealment  of 
sin. 

In  reference  to  the  acts  of  discipline,  which  have  now 
been  expounded,  two  observations  may  be  appropriately 
made.  1.  They  were  performed  with  singular  unanimity, 
and  with  a  deep  feeling  of  their  necessity  Of  the  expelled 
men,  one  had  been  forty-three  years  in  connexion  with 
the  Conference,  partly  as  a  regular  ^Minister,  mid  partly  as 
a  Supernumerary  ;  anotlier  of  them  had  been  thirty  years; 
and  the  third,  seventeen.  All  of  them,  therefore,  may  be 
fairly  presumed  to  have  had  an  extensive  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance, and  several  personal  friends,  among  the  ±»Iimsters 
who  constituted  tlie  Conference;  and  yet,  witli  regard  to 
the  act  of  expulsion,  scarcely  the  sli;.':htest  difference  of 
judgment  prevailed,  in  this  the  largest  assembly  of  Wes- 
leyan  ^Ministers  that  was  ever  held.  Indeed,  the  expul- 
sion of  tlie  man  who  was  regarded  as  the  principal  writer 
of  the  "  Fly-Sheets  "  was  proposed  to  tlie  Conference  by  a 
senior  ^Minister,  who  had  been  coaxed  and  lauded  in  those 
publications.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  such  una- 
nimity could  not  be  produced  upon  light  grounds ;  so  that 
several  hundreds  of  ^Ministers,  with  the  father  of  the  Con- 
ference at  their  head, — himself  having  been  sixty-two 
years  in  this  ministry,  to  which  he  was  personally  ap- 
pointed by  its  Founder, — should  all  unite  in  an  act  which 
is  at  all  times  painful  and  unwelcome.  Yet  here  we  find 
Richard  Recce,  with  all  the  gradations  of  age  and  of  minis- 
terial rank,  down  to  the  men  who  had  been  only  a  few  days 
before  ordained  to  the  sacred  office,  including  acquaint- 
ances and  personal  friends,  uniting  in  the  act  of  expulsion 
as  matter  of  urgent  and  of  solemn  duty.  In  an  assembly 
of  brother  Ministers,  amounting  to  considerably  more  than 
five  hundred,  in  fa\  our  of  one  of  tlie  expelled  men  three 
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liaiuls  wore  licld  u\),  two  of  them  l)eiii--  the  liaiuls  of 
accomplices  ;  in  favour  of  another,  oiu;  hand  was  lirld  uji  ; 
and  in  favour  of  the  third,  no  hand  at  all.  The  act  of 
expulsion,  therefore,  was  not  the  act  of  a  bare  majority, 
but  of  the  entire  Conference,  the  excejjtious  being  so 
inconsiderable  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  naming. 

2.  The  act  of  expulsion  was  not  hastily  performed,  but 
took  place  after  much  anxious  deliberation  and  delay,  and 
after  cvcrv  eft'ort  had  been  tried  to  save  the  men  whusr 
case  was  under  consideration.    Except  tlu'se  cases  of  dis- 
cipline, there  was  no  business  of  the  Conference  that 
recpiired  much  time;  so  that  its  sittings  were  likely  to  be 
k'ss  protracted  than  usual.    And  indeed  it^  speedy  conclu- 
sion was  on  many  accounts  felt  to  be  e\ceediiigly  desir- 
able.    The  attendance  was  uiuisuaily   ia/ge  ;    the  long 
detention  of  so  many  men  from  their  homes  and  their 
Murli  was  matter  of  seri(His  inconvenience;  especially  wlieii 
the  prevalence  of  disease  and  mortality  in  many  of  the 
Circuits  was  enusidered.     The  sitting  oi'  so  many  men, 
also,  from  day  to  da\',  i'or  sL\era!  hours  tog^tle,  r,  in  .a 
heated  atmospjicre,  created  considerable  u;ie;isiiie>'.,  and 
evt'ii  alarm;  espeeialh'  as  one  oi' tlie  ]\I  inisteis  lelu'ed  i'rom 
his  place  111  l!ie  Coidei'eiiee,  and  died  in  a  hoins  ol 

malignant  cholera;  and  not  a  h\\  oiliers  beeaiue  siiiously 
ill.     ^  I't  the  ( 'onii  r(-n('e  pi'olonged  its  sittings  till  the  last 
(lav,  and  almost  till  the  last  lioui',  that  it  could  legalh'  con- 
tinue them,  deferring  other  matters  of  an  ur-ciit  nature, 
for  till'  purpose  (,f  lu  aring  these  mi'n,  and  oi   bi  iiigniL; 
thi'iii  to  a  bi'lter  mind,  so  as,  if  pos.ibk,  ;o  secure  tlu  ir 
conlinuaiuH:  in  the  ministry   to  which   tlie\'  had  been 
ap|)ointed.       i\)r  their  accommodation  and  benefit  the 
regular  and   iuet'ssar\-   business   ol'  the   Conii  iciice  was 
from  time  to  time  didayed,  till  all  i'nrlher  delay  was  impos- 
sd)h-,  without  endangerniu'  the  \er\'  existence  oi  the  ('oii- 
iK'xion.      Ju  eoiise(piei:ee  of  the   larj;-e   portion   of  time 
which  was  dexoted        this  ease,  tiie  Stations  ol'  all  the 
l*rea(;hers  could  not  be  con>idered  with  due  care;  and  no 
small  amount  of  domestic  iiuonv  enienee  ;i!id  vnlferinu'  i- 
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the  result.  In  this  raatter,  therefore,  all  semblance  of 
haste,  of  precipitancy,  and  of  rashness,  was  ca)'efully 
avoided;  ample  space ^ for  reflection  was  given  to  the 
offending  parties;  but  when  it  was  found  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  hope  for  the  permanent  peace  of  the  Con- 
nexion, but  liy  the  severance  of  these  men,  the  entire  body 
of  the  Conference  arose  to  the  act  of  separation,  with  a 
calm  and  solemn  fixedness  of  determination,  which  no- 
thing could  produce  but  a  deep  and  conscientious  feehng 
of  duty  to  God  and  to  his  cause. 


OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 

Few  acts  which  the  IMethodist  Conference  ever  per- 
formed have  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  misapprehension 
and  clamour,  as  the  recent  expulsions  which  we  have  just 
described.  "With  reference  to  them,  the  walls  in  some  of 
our  large  towns  have  been  covered  v.  ith  placards ;  public 
meetings  announced;  platforms  erected;  speeches  deli- 
vered ;  resolutions  proposed,  seconded,  and  adopted,  with 
every  indication  of  strong  excitement;  and  many  good 
people  have  been  frightened  with  the  thought  that  jMe- 
thodist  Preachers  are  going  to  overturn  all  liberty,  civil 
and  religious,  and  either  to  introduce  the  Papal  Inquisi- 
tion, or  something  worse.  Let  us  examine  a  few  of  the 
most  popular  topics  of  declamation  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  shape  of  argument,  and  see  whether  or  not 
they  admit  of  a  satisfactory  answer. 

1.  It  is  said  that  the  Conference  by  its  recent  acts  of 
expulsion  has  violated  its  own  recognised  rules. 

AYhen  any  Preacher  is  accused,  those  rules  provide  that 
the  charge  which  is  preferred  against  him  shall  be  given  to 
him  in  writing,  with  the  name  of  the  accuser;  and  after 
hearing  the  evidence  and  the  defence,  the  court  to  which 
the  matter  is  referred  for  adjudication,  shall  pronounce  a 
sentence  of  acquittal  or  of  condemnation  as  the  case  may 
be.  This  course  vras  not  followed  l)y  the  late  Conference  ; 
and  heuce  it  is  contended  that  the  men  who  have  been 
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exia'llcd,  liuvo  just  ground  of  complaint.  Their  cxpul^siou 
was  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  unrigliteous. 

The  answer  is,  that  the  desii:-ii  of  law  is  to  ini[)ose  a  iv- 
•-traint  upon_  evil.  "  The  law  is  not  made  for  a  i-ighteous 
man,  but  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient."  In  the  ad- 
vancement of  time,  evil  Hssumes  an  endless  variety  of 
new  forms,  against  which  human  legislation  has  never  yet 
been  able  etfcctually  to  provide.  Hence  it  is  that  all  regu- 
lar governments  have  a  provision  for  extraordinar}-  emer- 
gencies. There  are  times  when  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant parts  of  tlie  British  constitution  arc  held  in  abeyance, 
and  personal  liberty  is  therefore  intringcd  upon  ;  but  the 
people  submit  to  tliesc  inconveniences  without  a  murmur, 
because  the  safety  of  the  state  requires  it;  and  that  safety 
they  justly  regard  as  the  supreme  law,  which  must  be 
secured  at  all  hazards,  and  by  every  kind  of  sacrilice.  So 
it  is  in  ^Methodism,  which  requires  an  annual  examination 
of  all  its  ^Ministers.  That  examination,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  partly  personal.  "  Does  he  believe  and  teach  our  doc- 
trines?" is  a  question  which  no  man  can  satisfactorily 
answer  for  another.  Every  man  is  therefore  e\[)ected  to 
answir  it  for  himself.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to 
the  ap[)ro\al  and  enforcement  of  our  iliscq)line,  eoucerning 
which  incpiiry  is  als(j  made  e\cry  year  These  in(]iuries 
are  not  made  as  matters  (jf  idle  foi'ui,  Ijut  with  a  I'cferenee 
to  ultei'ior  [jrocecdings  ;  and  hence  the  answ  ers  whieliare 
given  to  them  in  District  Meetings  ai'e  always  reported  to 
the  Conl'ei'cnce,  as  the  su[)reme  authority  under  Clod.  Il 
it  be  found,  when  these  inquiries  are  made,  that  any  man 
iias  seriously  dej)arteil  from  the  truth,  or  sull'ered  the  disci- 
pline of  the  body  to  be  tram[)led  upon  in  his  Circuit,  he  is 
admonished,  or  laid  aside,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  The  men  who  have  just  been  ex[)elled  wi  ie 
admitted  into  connexion  with  the  Conference  alter  a  i)er- 
sonal  examination  ;  they  recei\ed,  at  the  time  of  their 
admission,  a  copy  of  the  foini  of  disci[)liue,  with  an  in- 
scription, signed  i)y  the  President  and  Secret aiy  of  the 
Conference,  "  Sd  louj/  as  yon  li'eely  consent  to,  and  ear- 
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nestly  endeavour  to  walk  by,  these  rules,  we  shall  rejoice 
to  acknowledge  you  as  a  fellow-labourer;"*  clearly  im- 
plying, that,  if  they  should  at  any  time  cease  to  "  con- 
sent "  to  them,  and  to  "  walk  "  by  them,  the  Conference 
would  cease  to  "  acknowledge "  them  "  as  fellow-labour- 
ers." This  was  not  only  the  implied  condition  of  their 
union  with  the  Conference,  but  the  stipulated  and  recorded 
condition.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  last  Conference  these 
men  acted  accordiug  to  their  original  pledge;  but  then, 
being  questioned  on  a  subject  which  affected  their  honour 
and  morality,  they  set  the  Conference  at  defiance,  and 
thus  peremptorily  refused  any  longer  to  observe  the  disci- 
pline, a  professed  subjection  to  which  was  one  ground  of 
their  admission  into  connexion  with  that  body. 

It  is  confessed  that  in  this  instance  the  recognised  prac- 
tice of  personal  examination  was  applied  to  a  new  subject, 
the  avithorship  and  publication  of  certain  pamphlets ;  and 
that  no  example  is  upon  record  in  which  men  were  expel- 
led for  refusing  to  answer  questions  precisely  similar  to 
those  which  are  now  under  consideration.  This  is  indeed 
matter  of  thankfulness  to  God.  The  Conference  has 
existed  for  a  hundred  and  five  years,  and  was  never  before 
humbled  and  disgraced  by  the  astounding  discovery 
among  its  members  of  such  a  conspiracy  as  that  which  has 
lately  been  brought  to  light.  Never  before  was  it  known 
that  a  company  of  ^letliodist  Preachers  bound  themselves 
together,  if  not  by  an  oath,  yet  by  something  resembling 
it,  to  propagate  falsehood  and  slander  by  means  of  a  clan- 
destine press,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  reputation 
of  their  brethren,  while  they  were  accustomed  to  meet 
those  brethren  with  smiles,  and  profess  towards  them  a 
perfect  cordiality.  If  the  proceeding  of  the  Conference 
was  novel,  so  was  the  crime  with  which  it  was  called  to 
deal.  That  Mr.  AYesley,  with  all  his  tact  and  forethought, 
and  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  baseness  to  which  fallen 
human  nature  can  stoop,  should  not  have  contemplated 
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'^ucli  a  cim^pirac}',  and  tliat  it  should  not  liavc  been  cm- 
tcniplatcd  by  the  ConfiTcnce  in  any  of  its  k'gislativc  arts^ 
may  l)e  rcachly  CMiiccivcd  ;  and  wo  may  fairly  hope  that 
many  centiu'ies  will  pu^s  away  before  anotlier  couspiraey, 
(•(lually  dark  and  hateful,  will  be  formed.  In  dealinic  with 
tliis  vile  ca^;■,  ho\^■l■ver,  it  i^  elear  that  the  ContV-rence  has 
acted  upon  no  new  princii)le,  and  has  therefore  violated 
none  of  its  uwu  regulations. 

>."or  must  it  be  for;;'otten,  that  Methodist  Preachers, 
met  together  in  their  annual  Conference,  arc  not  an 
assembly  of  Law^•ers,  who  are  I'ctained  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  deliiupients  in  extricating  themsehxs  fi-om  tlie 
mt'-he-i  of  law,  hy  the  (li-c<)\"ery  of  technical  ditticultics  and 
objections  ;  l)ut  a  body  of  [)hun,  honest  men,  whose  duty 
and  aim  it  is  to  visit  sin,  by  \^homsoever  it  may  be  com- 
mitted, with  appropriate  penaliics,  and  in  tlie  fe;u'  of  (  lod 
to  ])i'eser\e  in  untainted  lioHiiess  aiul  etHcicncy  the  minis- 
try a\  itli  which  they  ai  e  intrusted.  Such  was  John  A\'es- 
ley's  course  of  [)roc(  eding ;  and  the  men  ^\■ho  bear  his 
lionouri'd  name  can  lionestly  say,  "  A\  e  arc  all  one  man's 
sons;  we  are  true  men."  If  it  t)e  riu'ht  that  thcv  sliould 
cMM'v  year  examine  one  anothi'r  as  to  their  soimdiiess  in 
I  he  faith,  and  their  continued  attaclnneut  to  the  rcoiuiniN- 
of  the  1)0(1\',  to  \\hich  the\-  are  s(j!cnndv  pledged,  these 
"true  men"  cannot  perceive  that  it  is  eilher  coiincm- 
tioually  or  morally  wrong,  in  a  season  of  peculiar  cmei' 
gcncN',  to  as]<  one  another  whethci'  or  n{)t  they  are  ad- 
dicted to  the  practice  of  secrel  immorality,  like  that  of 
"  Flv-Sheet  "  lying  and  defauiation. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  the  e\[)ulsions  lia\e 
taken  place  under  a  law  which  is  but  ol'  reeeii!  origin, 
being  unknown  in  Methodism  till  tiu'  yeai'  IS.';.!;  a  |a\\ , 
tlierelore,  wliich  .Mr.  Wesley  ne\i'r  sanctioned,  and  which 
none  ot  his  Ibi'achers  \',ci'e  rt'cpiired  to  observe  tor  nt'arly 
one  hundred  years. 

'i'his  law,  as  it  is  called,  i.  gi\('ii  p.  Ki,  of  this  |)aniphlet, 
and  uied  not  be  heic  repeated.  'I'he  reader,  ho\\c\ei',  is 
leipu'sted  to  turn  to  it,  that  lie  may  at  once  pei'ceixc  the 
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character  of  the  objection  which  has  been  urged,  again  and 
again,  in  speeches  at  pubhc  meetings,  and  even  embodied 
in  Resolutions,  which  are  said  to  have  been  carried  by 
acclamation.  The  answer  is,  that  the  objection  is  utterly 
unfounded,  and  shows  with  what  haste  even  some  good 
people  have  permitted  themselves  to  judge  of  a  subject 
which  they  never  took  the  pains  to  understand.  They 
have  even  pledged  themselves  to  persevere  in  a  course  of 
agitation,  till  the  rule,  as  tliey  are  pleased  to  denominate 
it,  shall  be  expunged  from  the  statute-book  of  the  Cou- 
uexion,  lest  other  expulsions  should  be  effected  under  its 
sanction,  ^\'hereas  the  fact  is,  as  every  one  may  see,  no 
man  was  ever  expelled  under  that  rule,  and  never  can  be. 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  explanatory  declaration  respecting  the 
duties  and  rights  of  District-]Meetings.  But  District- 
IMcetings,  as  such,  have  no  power  of  expulsion,  and  never 
had.  That  some  Local  Preachers,  Class-Leaders,  Circuit 
and  Society  Stewards,  should  have  adopted  Resolutions, 
and  circulated  them  by  means  of  the  press  to  the  widest 
possible  extent,  embodying  so  palpable  a  mis-statement,  is 
deeply  to  be  lamented,  and  must  be  to  themselves,  when 
they  shall  reflect  upon  the  matter,  an  occasion  of  unfeigned 
regret. 

Officers  in  the  Wesleyan  body,  who  have  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  thus  misled,  Ave  conceive  are  all  bound,  as 
Christian  men,  to  send  forth  counter-statements  through 
the  three  kingdoms,  with  their  own  signatures  affixed, 
recalling  their  former  Resolutions,  and  asking  pardon  of 
the  INIinisters  whom  they  were  bound  highly  to  esteem  for 
their  work's  sake,  but  whom  they  have  openly  misrepre- 
sented and  traduced.  The  late  expulsions  took  place 
under  no  law  of  1835,  but  under  the  common  law  of 
Methodism;  the  law  upon  which  Mr.  Wesley  acted 
through  the  entire  course  of  his  public  life,  and  upon 
which  the  Conference  has  invariably  acted  since  his  death ; 
the  law  of  examining  all  the  Ministers  connected  with  it 
every  year,  and  of  discarding  all  such  as,  in  its  conscien- 
tious judgment,  are  unfit  any  longer  to  be  employed  under 
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its  direction.  Upon  tlicsi'  terms  ^Iv.  Wesley  received  all 
the  Preachers  that  hiboured  in  connexion  witli  him  ;  upon 
tlu'se  terms  every  Preacher,  without  exception,  is  received 
by  the  Conference ;  and  upon  these  terms  tlic  expelled 
men  tliemselves  were  all  received,  and  were  continued,  uj) 
to  the  very  time  of  their  expulsion. 

3.  It  is  alleged,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  expul- 
sions were  eft'ectcd  was  un-English,  because  the  men  were 
required  to  answer  questions  which  might  fix  upon  them- 
selves the  charge  of  moral  blame.  Whereas  no  English- 
man is  bound  to  criminate  himself. 

This  is  a  very  popular  objection  ;  but  it  will  not  bear 
the  test  of  a  strict  scrutiny  In  our  courts  of  justice, 
indeed,  persons  who  are  under  criminal  charges  are  not 
required  to  sa}'  anything  that  might  be  of  disservice  to 
them  in  their  defence ;  and  cautions  to  this  effect  arc 
often  hiunanely  given  to  them  both  by  ^Magistrates  and 
Judges.  But  then  it  is  equally  true  that  persons  who  are 
arraigned  at  our  criminal  tribunals  are  not  the  only  people 
that  have  to  do  with  English  law  and  English  usage, 
l^veu  in  our  criminal  courts,  witnesses  are  often  nut  only 
C()mi)ellcd  to  appear,  but  to  submit  to  a  searching  examina- 
tion as  to  the  past  transactions  of  their  lives,  and  to  dis- 
eluse  facts  which  inflict  a  permanent  injury  upon  their 
rei)utati()u ;  for  without  such  examinations  the  ends  of 
])ublie  justice  could  not  be  secured.  In  the  Court  of 
Clianciry  parties  are  treated  in  a  somewhat  similar  man- 
ner, iK'iiig  compelled  to  give  distinct  and  explicit  auswers 
to  ([uestions,  wliicli  for  (;\er  damage  their  own  character. 
AVho  has  not  read  in  the  public  ])apers  the  torturing  e\a 
minatious  to  which  insolvent  debtors  are  compelled  to  sub- 
mit in  the  Court  of  Pankruptey?  In  the  County  Courts, 
in  the  department  of  the  Customs  ami  of  the  Jilxeise,  and 
in  tlie  enforcement  of  the  Income  Tax,  the  syst^'in  of  per- 
sonal examination  is  [jursued,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
l)arties  whose  intentions  are  not  iierfectly  n[)right. 

Tiie  sanii'  course  is  pursutd  in  domestic  lite,  and  among 
professional   and  coiniuen  ial   men.     \\  lien   .111}  mischief 
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occurs  in  a  family,  is  it  not  the  universal  practice  to  ques- 
tion the  children  and  servants  as  to  their  participation  in 
it  ?  Who  deems  such  inquiries  "  un-EngHsh  ?"  or  will  be 
satisfied  ^^ith  less  than  an  explicit  answer?  What  com- 
pany of  naval  or  military  officers,  or  society  of  literary  or 
of  scientific  men,  would  remain  silent,  when  it  had  been 
ascertained  that  one  or  more  of  themselves  had  published 
a  libel  upon  the  rest?  Suppose  a  company  of  men  to 
enter  into  a  partnership,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  to 
their  mutual  advantage  any  particular  business ;  and  after 
they  have  for  some  time  prosecuted  their  plans  with  suc- 
cess, they  find  that  one  of  themselves  is,  by  some  secret 
process,  counterworking  the  rest,  so  as  to  secure  his  own 
gain,  and  their  ruin;  would  not  the  injured  men  feel 
themselves  entitled  to  ask  every  member  of  their  frater- 
nity, whether  or  not  he  was  the  guilty  man?  Would  the 
plea  of  "English  liberty"  avail  to  screen  any  one  of  them 
from  the  inquiry,  and  from  the  obligation  to  return  an 
explicit  answer?  And  would  not  measures  be  immediately 
taken  tQ  dissolve  all  partnership  with  the  man  who  should 
pertinaciously  say,  "  I  will  meet  any  charges  that  you  have 
to  prefer ;  but  I  will  answer  no  questions  ?  " 

With  respect  to  the  questioning  of  Englishmen  on  mat- 
ters which  affect  their  own  reputation,  we  would  invite 
attention  to  that  very  solemn  form  of  adjuration  with 
M'hich  the  marriage- service  of  the  Church  of  England 
begins.  Thus  the  proposed  bridegroom  and  his  spouse  are 
addressed  from  the  altar  :  "I  require  and  charge  you  both, 
as  ye  will  answer  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment,  when 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  disclosed,  that  if  either  of 
j^ou  know  any  impediment  why  ye  may  not  be  lawfully 
joined  together  in  matrimony,  ye  do  now  confess  it.  For 
be  ye  well  assured,  that  so  many  as  are  coupled  together 
otherwise  than  God's  word  doth  allow  are  not  joined  toge- 
ther by  God ;  neither  is  their  matrimony  lawful." 

The  following  principles  are  involved  in  this  solemn 
appeal: — (1.)  Tliat  there  may  be  something  in  existence 
which  would  render  a  proposed  marriage  sinful  in  the  sight 
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of  God.  ['i.)  That  one  or  both  of  the  parties  may  liavc  a 
knowledge  of  tliis  fact.  (3.)  That  tlun  have,  nevcrtliek'ss, 
eonic  to  the  house  of  God  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing 
that  which  they  know  He  has  forbidden.  (4.)  That  a 
third  party  may  and  ouglit^  in  a  matter  of  such  import- 
ance, to  interpose,  by  solemn  inquiry,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whetlicr  or  not  there  is  any  guilty  conceal- 
ment in  tlie  case.  (.1.)  That  the  parties  are  bound  to 
confess  this  secret,  so  that  the  sin  may  not  be  actually 
committed.  It  cannot  be  said,  that  this  example  of  ques- 
tioning, with  the  design  of  bringing  to  light  possible  cri- 
minality, is  "un-English  for  it  received  the  sanction  of 
the  English  I-cgislature  ages  ago;  and  millions  of  English 
people,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  grade  in  society,  Iiave 
for  several  generations  submitted  to  it  v.ithout  a  mur- 
mur. 

When  these  facts  are  duly  considered,  pcrha[)s  it  will  be 
thought  that  to  ask  questions  respecting  personal  conduct 
is  uot  quite  so  alien  from  J:]nglish  jtractice  as  some  peo[)le 
have  hastily  sup[)Osed  ;  and  certainly  e\am[)les  of  it  occur 
in  holy  Scripture,  and  that  under  the  direct  sanction  of 
Ahiiighty  (<od,  whose  own  recognised  ser\ants  wvvc  em- 
ployed in  making  the  in(piiries.  "  And  JfAs7//'f  unto 
Aehan,  My  son,  give,  I  pray  thee,  gloi'v  in  the  Lord  dod  of 
Israel,  and  make  eniii'i  ssion  unto  him;  and  /tV/  /iic  noin 
ii'litil  llioK  lidst  (loiic  ;  luilv  it  not  from.  iiir.  XwA  Aehan 
(iiisirfnd  .losliiiu,  and  said.  Indeed  1  liavc  sinned  against, 
the  Lord  Ciod  tif  Israel,  and  thus  and  thus  hmu-  J  (lone." 
(Joshua  vii.  1!),  ,'J().)  The  (piestion  which  ,S7.  Peter  ad- 
dressed to  Sapi)hira  liad  a  similar  bearing.  She  and  her 
husband  had  agreed  together  to  piactise  deceit,  "And 
l'(  ti  r  answered  unto  her,  Tctl  me  whetln  r  yc;  sold  the  land 
for  .svy  miirli  '."'  This  (piestion  was  followed  by  the  rejx'ti- 
tion  of  a  lie,  which  was  punished  with  instant  death.  (Acts 
V   s  — 10.) 

1  It  has  been  iiigid,  as  an  (ibjeetton  against  the  ("on- 
ierenei ,  that  Ijefmc  it  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  supposed 
writers  olthe  ''  l''l\ -Slu  (.'ts/'  it  oiii^hl   to  lia\e  instituted 
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ail  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  charges  which  these  pam- 
phlets contain. 

This  language  is  hel(i  by  several  parties,  wlio  profess  to 
be  the  friends  of  ^Methodism,  and  of  fair-dealing  ;  but  with 
singular  injustice  and  incousideration.  Here  are  certain 
accusers;  but  they  are  nameless  and  intangible,  and  they 
adduce  no  proof  of  tlieir  allegations ;  the  parties  accused 
avow  their  innocence,  and  challenge  investigation;  the 
Conference  does  not  believe  the  charges,  but  is  ready  to 
hear  evidence,  if  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  will  come  for- 
ward and  produce  it.  Let,  then,  the  men  who  in  printed 
Resolutions  insinuate  their  belief  of  the  "Fly-Sheet^^  slan- 
ders, and  therefore  call  for  investigation, — that  it  may  be 
ascertained  whether  some  of  the  most  esteemed  and  useful 
jNlinisters  that  the  Weslcyan  body  ever  knew  are  not  in 
reality  v\'ortliless  knaves, — themselves  come  forward  as 
accusers  and  ■witnesses,  if  they  have  anything  to  say,  and 
any  right  to  be  heard  ;  or,  as  ]Mr.  Wesley  said  in  a  similar 
case,  let  them  hereafter  for  ever  hold  their  peace.  This  is 
the  only  course  that  is  open  to  them  as  honourable  men. 

5.  It  is  objected  that  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Con- 
ference were  "  tyrannical,"  "  cruel,"  and  "  an  infringement 
upon  the  I'ights  of  Englishmen." 

Let  us  examine  these  charges  in  detail.  The  Confer- 
ence is  accused  of  "  tyranny  "  in  proposing  certain  ques- 
tions to  some  of  its  members,  and  requiring  of  them  a 
promise  as  to  their  future  conduct.  "  What  right,"  it  has 
been  said,  "  had  the  Conference  either  to  propose  the 
questions,  or  to  demand  the  promise?"  The  answer  is, 
The  Conference  had  the  right,  because  the  parties  had  con- 
ceded it  of  their  own  free  will ;  and  if  they  wished  to 
withdraw  the  concession,  their  duty  was  quietly  to  retire. 
The  Conference  has  no  right  over  any  of  its  members,  but 
what  is  thus  conceded.  It  is  intrusted  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  men  to  the  occupancy  of  the  ^Vesleyan  pulpits ; 
but  they  must  be  men  of  certain  peculiarities  of  character, 
holding  certain  tenets,  and  pledged  to  a  certain  course  of 
moral  conduct  and  of  church  order.    Persons  who  prefer 
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tliis  min.sti'v  ofl'cr  thcrasclvcs  as  Candidates  for  it:  tliey 
voluntarily  submit  to  tlic  required  examinations;  and,  it' 
approved,  engage  to  comply  with  all  tlic  regulations  and 
usiges  of  the  l)ody  with  which  they  arc  united.  As  their 
t'utrance  into  this  ministry  is  voluntary,  so  is  their  con- 
tinuance in  it.  Xo  man  is  compelled  to  remain  iu  it  an 
liour  longer  than  he  feels  it  to  be  a  privilege  and  a  duty. 
To  talk  of  "  tyranny "  is  palpably  absurd  where  all  is 
l)erfectly  optional. 

As  to  "torture'"  under  the  (questionings  of  the  Cou- 
ferencc,  and  "'torture"  compared  with  that  of  the  Romish 
Inquisition,  if  there  was  any,  it  could  only  arise  from  an 
uneasy  conscience.  It  can  be  no  "  torture  "  to  an  inno- 
cent man  to  have  an  opportunity  of  declaring  his  innocence 
before  brethren  who  are  Avilhng  to  receive  his  testimony ; 
or  even  to  avow  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions  with 
respect  to  the  future.  In  such  a  case  all  "torture'"  implies 
conscious  guilt. 

That  the  discipline  under  which  a  ^lethodist  Preacher 
is  placed  is  "an  interference  with  the  rights  of  English- 
men," is  \  ery  true,  but  \cry  iri'clevant ;  for  so  are  the 
reuulatidus  of  all  voluntary  associations  into  which  I'.ng- 
lisuieu  think  it  desirabK;  to  enter.  An  l''uglishmau  lias  a 
I'ight  to  keep  his  uiouey  in  his  ])ocket  ;  but  when  he 
enters  iutt)  a  benellt  societv,  he  is  boiuul  to  ccM'taui  ])av- 
meuts,  by  which  that  I'iglit  is  tt)  some  extent  superseded. 
\u  J'higlislnnan,  as  such,  is  not  bound  to  any  particular 
form  of  religion.  lie  may  be  a  Deist,  or  vwn  an  iVtlieist  ; 
but  when  he  joins  a  Methodist  soeiety,  he  nuist  meet  in 
class,  read  his  l!ible,  sanctify  the  Sabbath,  attend  public 
worship,  and  adorn  the  doctrine  of  his  (lod  and  S:L\iour. 
So  when  a  man  enters  the  ^^'("sleyan  ministry,  lie  comes 
under  an  oljligation  to  ob'<er\('  all  the  I'ules  by  which  that 
miuisti'v  is  controlled  and  directed.  Hut  having  done 
this  of  his  own  choice,  he  is  still  a  fi'ce  man  ;  for  even  the 
diseipline  to  w  hich  he  submits  is  beneficial ;  and  if  it  be 
not  so  r(^gardcd,  he  can  shake  it  olf  whenever  he  pleasi'^. 
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To  complain  of  being  shackled  by  the  rules  of  a  voluntary 
association  is  the  perfection  of  folly.  Why  were  the 
shackles  put  on,  why  are  they  worn,  if  they  are  not  looked 
upon  as  a  means  of  securing  some  important  benefit  ? 

6.  It  is  alleged  that  the  expelled  Ministers  would  have 
dishonoured  themselves,  if  they  had  submitted  to  answer 
the  questions  which  the  Conference  proposed  to  them  ; 
and  that  the  questions  therefore  ought  not  to  have  been 
proposed.  One  of  the  men  who  refused  to  answer,  urged 
this  plea  repeatedly  :  "  I  cannot  answer,"  said  he  ;  "  for 
were  I  to  do  so,  I  should  feel  myself  dishonoured." 

To  show  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  this  excuse,  we 
would  observe  tliat  the  feeling  of  personal  honour  is  a  very 
equivocal  rule  of  duty  among  Christian  people.  The 
confession  of  sin  to  God  is  always  required ;  and  the 
confession  of  it  to  men  is  often  matter  of  imperative 
obligation.  But  when  a  man  knows  himself  to  be  inno- 
cent of  a  suspected  crime,  he  cannot  be  dishonoured  by 
declaring  the  truth.  Upwards  of  eleven  hundred  Wes- 
levan  ^Ministers  have  declared  their  innocence  of  the  "  Fly- 
Sheet "  sin,  and  are  held  in  undiminished  respect  by  every 
pure-minded  man. 

Bat  it  may  be  asked.  How  have  wise  and  good  men 
generally  acted  in  similar  cases,  when  evil  has  been  im- 
puted to  them,  or  they  have  been  under  suspicion  ?  Hear 
John  "Wesley,  speaking  of  himself,  when  he  was  clamor- 
ously assailed  by  the  Dublin  press,  at  the  close  of  his  up- 
right and  eventful  life  !  "  This  is  my  answer  to  them  that 
trouble  me,  and  will  not  let  my  grey  hairs  go  down  to  the 
grave  in  peace.  I  am  not  a  man  of  duplicity :  I  am  not 
an  old  hypocrite,  a  double-tongued  knave.  More  than 
forty  years  I  have  frequented  Ireland.  I  have  wished  to 
do  some  good  there.  I  now  tell  a  plain  tale,  that  the  good 
which  is  in  me  may  not  be  evil  spoken  of.  I  have  no  tem- 
poral end  to  serve.  I  seek  not  the  honour  that  cometh  of 
men.  It  is  not  for  pleasure  that,  at  this  time  of  life,  I  travel 
three  or  four  thousand  miles  a  year.    It  is  not  for  o-ain. 
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'  Xo  foot  of  lan<l  do  I  pi;>.--c--. 
Xo  cottage  in  tlii>  wililerne^s : 

A  poor  way-fiivinc,'  man, 
I  lodue  awhile  in  tents  below, 
<  M-  gladly  ^Yandel•  to  and  fro, 

Till  1  my  Canaan  gain.'"* 

When  Chai'lcs  ^yoslcy  was  basely  slandered  by  an  apos- 
tate Methodist,  of  the  name  of  AVilliams,  in  tlie  year  171  1, 
lie  ]iiiblishcd  a  liynm,  from  wliicli  the  following  stanzas 
are  seleeted  :  — 

■•  ( »  my  Galilean  Kinu, 

Can  I  glory  in  this  shame  ' 
Viin.  I  this  dishonour  l>ring 

A~  a  -uttering  for  thy  Xame  ! 
Lord,  Thou  know'.-t,  and  Thou  alone, 
All  our  heart-  to  Thee  are  known 

'■  Xaked,  and  without  di>2ui.M', 

In  Thy  sight  my  -pirit  stands  ; 
Have  I  not  from  o\itward  vice 

Wash  d  in  innoeence  my  hands. 
From  the  a-reai  ti-ans.jre-sion  free  ' 
l.oiui,  I  dare  appeal  to  Tiief,  ! 

''  Inwardly,  like  other  men, 

AVhi'Uy  liorn  in  sin  [  am  ; 
t  >nly  Thou  did-i  still  restrain 

For  the  honour  of  thy  Name  : 
Kept  liy  Thine  almighly  grace. 
TuKE  I  render  all  the  iiraise  !  "f 

I5nt  we  lia\e  higher  authority  to  plead  than  e\('n  that  of 
the  ^^ Cslevs.  The  iiisjured  ^Vpostles  of  eiu'  Lord  did  not 
hesitate  to  a\(^w  their  own  moi'al  inteo-fit\'  when  it  w;is 
called  in  (piestion,  and  when  their  ministry  was  therefore 
in  dtinger  of  being  despised.  Thns  the  Ajjostle  of  the 
( ientiles  speaks  of  himself,  and  of  his  brethren:  " '^IMiere- 
fore  seeing  we  lia\c  this  ministry,  ;is  we  iia\e  j'eceived 
merey,  we  faint  not  ;  btit  ha\c  renonneed  the  hidden 
things  ol'  dishonesty,  not  walking  in  craftiness,  nor  hinid- 

'  Wc-ley  s  Work-,  vol.  .xiii.,  pp.  2:!7,  2:;-^     n.  lavo  edit, 
t  Charles  Wesley  s  .[(lurnal,  vol.  i..  pp.  ".'.'O.  r^y] 
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ling  the  word  of  God  deceitfully ;  but  by  manifestation  of 
the  truth  commending  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience 
in  the  sight  of  God."  (2  Cor.  iv.  1,  2.)  "Receive  us;  we 
have  wronged  no  man,  we  have  corrupted  no  man,  we  have 
defrauded  no  man."  (2  Cor.  vii.  2.) 

That  which  was  done  by  the  Wesleys,  and  by  the  Apos- 
tles of  our  Lord,  could  be  no  dishonour  to  a  Methodist 
Preacher,  standing  before  his  brethren  in  the  Conference, 
supposing  him  to  have  a  good  conscience,  and  therefore  to 
be  under  no  restraint  from  an  inward  sense  of  guilt. 

7  It  is  further  maintained,  that  in  regai-d  of  the  expul- 
sions which  are  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry,  the 
Conference  must  be  in  the  wrong,  because  it  is  opposed 
and  censured  by  the  public  press. 

To  this  we  answer,  that  in  many  quarters  the  public 
press  is  neutral,  having  declared  no  judgment  on  either  side ; 
and  that,  in  several  cases,  the  public  press  has  taken  the 
part  of  the  Conference ;  especially  that  section  of  the  press 
^vhich  is  characterized  by  high  moral  bearing,  by  consist- 
ency of  principle,  and  by  the  advocacy  of  sound  Protestant- 
ism. But  let  us  glance  at  that  portion  of  the  press  which 
is  hostile  to  the  Conference,  and  we  shall  perhaps  find  that 
its  opposition  can  be  accounted  for,  and  that  it  is  less 
formidable  than  some  people  have  imagined. 

First,  there  is  the  "  Weekly  Dispatch,"  which  is  decid- 
edly opposed  to  the  Conference  in  this  whole  affair.  But 
then  this  paper  is  a  recognised  organ  of  infidelity  and 
licentiousness  in  their  grossest  forms,  and  is  the  favourite 
vehicle  of  intelligence  with  Sabbath-breakers,  drunkards, 
and  all  classes  of  irrehgious  people  :  so  that  its  hostility  is 
incomparably  more  honourable  than  its  friendship,  in  all 
cases  where  rehgion  and  Christian  morals  are  concerned. 

Next  there  is  a  large  class  of  secular  papers,  both  metro- 
politan and  provincial,  which  affect  a  character  of  Hberal- 
ism.  They  are  mostly  occupied  with  politics  and  general 
intelligence,  so  as  seldom  to  introduce  religion,  except 
when  any  quarrel  among  its  professors  happens  to  occur, 
and  a  hhit  can  be  advantageously  given  that  people  should 
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carefully  abstain  from  being  "righteous  overmuch."  The 
conductors  of  such  journals,  of  course,  think  that  the 
expelled  men  have  been  harshly  treated  ;  for  -why  should 
the  Conference  question  its  members  either  in  respect  of 
their  tenets  or  practices  ?  Other  people  can  believe  and 
act  as  they  please,  and  why  may  not  ?»rethodist  Preachers? 
To  question  men  respecting  points  of  doctrine  and  of 
moral  practice,  in  the  estimation  of  these  gentlemen,  is  as 
intolerable  as  the  Inquisition,  and  the  proceedings  of  Laud 
in  the  Star  Chamber.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  God;"  and  religious  people  only  deceive  them- 
selves if  they  suppose  that  in  this  "  liberal  age,"  that 
"  enmity "  has  undergone  any  abatement  in  unsanctified 
men.  It  is  as  deep  and  in'cj.isu  as  it  was  u'hen  the  Wes- 
Icys  were  buffeted  by  the  mobs  of  Stalfordsliirc ;  and  if 
^Methodist  Preachers  will  still  appear  as  tiie  uutiinching 
advocates  of  spiritual  rehgi>jn,  and  of  the  faith  and  holi- 
ness which  the  Gospel  enjoins,  bearing  a  faithful  testi- 
mony against  sin  in  all  its  forms,  they  may  escape  the 
violence  of  mobs,  but  they  will  receive  no  mercy  from  the 
men  who  deem  religious  truth  of  little  moment,  and  would 
place  Popery  on  a  level  with  Protestantism,  and  Ilindoo- 
i^m  with  Christianity  And  such,  to  a  great  extent,  is  the 
character  of  the  liberalism  witli  w  hich  much  of  our  period- 
ical litei'ature  is  iniluu'd,  l)ut  v,  ith  which  true  Meihodism 
has  no  syiiipathv 

The  organs  of  I'oijcry  and  Tr.ictai  ia^iisin  a.'e,  of  course, 
oi)[);js(Ml  to  the  Coui'erence,  because  its  ^Ministers,  having 
only  received  l'r(•^l)ytel'ian  ordination,  are  not  in  the 
as.-uined  apo>toiical  succcNsion  s-,)  that  for  them  to 
perforin  ministerial  acts  is  a  most  uui)ardonable  i)resump- 
tion.  The  writers  of  tliesc  prints  would  persuade  tlie 
.Methodists  that  the  exercise  of  private  jndgnu  nt  is  con- 
nected with  so  much  turmoil,  tliev  would  do  well  to  wave 
it,  and  allow  ''holy  mother  cinirch '"  to  think  for  them, 
and  just  tell  them  what  to  belii'\c  and  do  ;  but  as  we  havc^ 
no  confidence  in  her  wisdom,  we  derline  the  advice 

c  must  nc't  forget  tlie  Dissenting  [)ress,  wliicli  is  hit 
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terly  hostile  to  the  Conference,  as  it  always  has  been ;  and 
for  this  plain  reason, — the  Conference  is  the  centre  of 
union  to  all  the  ^Vesleyan  societies,  and  many  Dissenters 
would  like  to  see  all  those  societies  transformed  into  Inde- 
pendent churches,  after  their  own  example.  There  is  also 
another  ground  of  hostility.  V\'ithin  the  last  few  years 
some  of  the  Dissenters  have  put  forth  strenuous  efforts  to 
effect  a  separation  l^etween  the  Church  and  the  State,  and 
have  not  succeeded.  They  wished  the  Conference  to  join 
them  in  this  enterprise,  and  were  refused;  its  members 
feeling  that,  whatever  the  opinions  of  individuals  among 
themselves  might  be,  as  this  was  no  object  of  their  union, 
so  it  would  neither  be  respectful  to  their  Founder,  nor 
consistent  with  their  own  often-repeated  professions.  On 
these  grounds,  and  others  that  might  be  named,  the  Dis- 
senting journalists,  Mithout  any  intentional  provocation 
from  the  Weslcyaus,  pour  forth  against  the  five  or  six 
hundred  ]Ministcrs,  who  composed  the  late  Conference, 
the  most  intolerant  and  disgraceful  vituperations. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  include  the  entire  body  of  English 
Dissenters  in  this  censure.  Xot  a  few  of  them  breathe 
the  spirit  of  Christian  toleration,  while  they  profess  its 
principles.  Some  of  these,  it  is  probable,  without  any 
feeling  of  hostility  to  their  ^Vesleyau  brethreii,  not  per- 
ceiving the  exact  nature  of  the  relation  in  which  oMethod- 
ist  ^linisters  stand  to  each  other,  may  think  that  the  Con- 
ference has  acted  with  undue  severity  in  its  recent  expul- 
sions. Let  us,  then,  suppose  the  case  of  an  Independent 
or  of  a  Baptist  ]Minister,  who  has  a  co-Pastor.  They 
occupy  the  same  pulpit,  they  teach  the  same  doctrine,  they 
administer  together  the  memorials  of  redeeming  mercy, 
they  sustain  the  same  pastoral  relation ;  and  are  thus  united 
by  the  most  sacred  ties  that  can  hy  possibility  bind  man 
to  man  ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  by  solemn  vows 
bound  themselves  to  the  strict  observance  of  an  unchange- 
able fidelity.  After  labouring  together  in  harmony  and 
with  success  for  many  years,  the  senior  Minister  is  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  and  circulation  of  a  pamphlet. 
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reflecting  in  the  severest  terms  upon  his  public  and  per- 
sonal character,  and  also  upon  the  character  of  his  family 
It  represents  him  as  indolent,  ambitions,  selfish,  extrava- 
gant in  his  habits,  intemperate,  and  morally  dishonest. 
The  pamphlet  bears  no  name  of  either  printer  or  antlior 
It  is  followed  by  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth;  and  the 
system  of  annoyance  is  carried  on  for  three  or  four  years  with 
unmitigated  malignity,  till  the  frieud:i  of  the  persecuted 
man  are  staggered,  his  usefulness  as  a  ]\Iinister  is  im- 
paired^ and  his  fiimilv  distressed.  lie  mentions  the  case 
to  the  members  of  his  ciiurch,  and  to  various  persons 
belonging  to  his  congrcuation,  and  expresses  an  anxious 
desire  to  discover  the  author  of  the  mischief.  They 
declare,  as  with  om:  .  jic,  that,  beyond  all  doubt,  his  co- 
Pastor  is  the  man ;  for  the  pamphlets  breathe  his  bittei' 
and  sarcastic  spirit ;  they  endiody  things  v.'hich  he  has 
often  been  heard  to  uttc  r  in  con\  ersatiou ;  they  iiccord 
with  his  well-known  habit  of  anonymous  writing,  and  the3' 
correspond  with  his  usual  style.  AVc  ask,  AVould  not  this 
injured  ^linister  be  bound  to  mention  these  suspicions  to 
his  co-Pastor,  and  ask  him  whether  they  were  true  or  not  ? 
Would  not  justice  l)oth  to  himself  and  his  colleague 
recpiirc  this?  justice  to  himself,  as  dee})ly  injured  ;  and 
justice  to  the  other,  -who  might  Ije  iniiocent^  and  sliould 
tlierefore  have  an  oppo.'tunity  of  clearing  himself,  oup- 
l)osc  that  tlie  susj);x'ted  man,  instead  of  giving  a  frank  and 
candid  answer,  and  of  expressing  sympatiiy  with  his  sulfer- 
ing  brother,  sliould  assume  an  air  of  importan.cc;,  talk  of 
liis  riglits  as  an  J']nglishnuin,  and,  in  a  tone  of  insult, 
sliould  say,  "  If  you  have  any  evidence  against  me,  j^ro- 
duce  it :  but  I  will  answer  none  of  vour  questions.  I  (h  f\- 
you."  Would  not  the  injured  man  be  justified  in  belie  v- 
ing the  worst,  and  in  saying,  "I  am  not  at  i)reseiit  ])i-o- 
vided  with  direct  evidence  of  your  guilt  ;  1)ut  since 
deny  me  all  assurance  that  you  are  inuoc'  iit  ol  tliis  act  of 
enormous  innnorality,  our  co-pastoj  shi|)  nm^t  now  end  :  I 
can  never  publicly  acknowledge  ;is  a  brotliei'  Minister  a 
man  who  is  universally  suspected  of  such  wickedness,  and 
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who  will  not  even  deny  it ;  because  such  conduct  would, 
on  my  part,  be  a  tacit  confession  that  I  am  guilty  of  the 
things  which  are  laid  to  my  charge  ?"  Supply  the  names, 
and  all  the  particulars  of  this  supposed  case  are  applicable 
to  the  Conference  and  to  the  men  whom  it  has  expelled. 

In  the  category  of  hostile  journals  we  must  also  place  a 
Aveekly  print,  whose  title  and  contents  form  a  perfect  con- 
trast to  each  other.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  pubUcations, 
by  which  it  has  been  atteiupted,  under  the  name  of  Wes- 
ley, to  pull  down  what  it  was  the  business  of  John  Wes- 
ley's life  to  build  up.  Its  efforts  are  incessantly  directed 
to  the  setting  of  young  Ministers  in  the  Wcsleyan  body 
against  aged  ^Ministers,  the  Local  Preachers  against  the 
Itinerant  Preachers,  the  societies  against  their  Pastors,  the 
Connexion  against  the  Conference,  and  evangelical  Chris- 
tians in  general  against  the  Wcsleyan  ]Missiouary  Society. 
Tiic  title  which  this  print  bears  is  as  palpable  a  fraud  as 
would  be  a  periodical  defence  of  Pi-pcry  under  the  name 
of  Luther  ;  of  sedition  under  the  name  of  Wellington  ;  or 
of  infidelity  under  the  name  of  St.  Paul.  Religious  peo- 
ple who  imbibe  the  spirit  of  this  print  Avill  inevitably  in 
tlie  same  proportion  lose  their  piety  They  will  cease  to 
be  charitable,  prayerful,  and  happy;  and  Mill  become 
jealous,  iv.alignant,  and  disputatious  ;  and  parents  who 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  their  children  will  soon  see 
their  unsuspecting  offspring  loathe  the  very  name  of 
Christian  godliness.  One  of  the  greatest  injuries  that  can 
by  possibility  be  inflicted  upon  a  youthful  mind,  is  the 
exhibition  of  incessant  reviling  in  connexion  with  a  profes- 
sion of  spiritual  religion. 


CONCLUSION. 
Necessary  and  justifiable  as  it  is  contended  the  recent 
expulsions  by  the  Conference  were,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  they  have  given  deep  offence  to  many  pei'sons  who 
not  only  belong  to  the  Wesleyan  societies,  but  who  also 
sustain  important  ofhces  in  them.    This  is  no  more  than 
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might  have  been  expected,  cousidcriug  the  attempts  which 
have  long  been  made,  l)y  a  selfish  and  unscrupulous  press^ 
to  bring  the  ^liniiters  of  our  Iwdy  generally  \mder  suspi- 
cion and  contempt  :  so  that,  if  these  expulsions  had  not 
occurred,  occasion  ^vould  unquestionably  have  been  taken 
from  something  else,  to  give  expressiou  to  hostile  feelings 
for  -which  many  minds  have  been  prepared,  by  a  long 
course  of  unblushing  misrepresentation.  Even  the  late 
Conference  has  been  publicly  described  as  disorderly,  riot- 
ous, capricious,  and  intolerant,  regardless  of  all  propriety, 
and  of  the  rules  by  ■svhich  deliberative  as-  emblics  are  usu- 
ally governed.  It  has  been  so  described  in  the  print  to 
which  reference  has  been  just  made ;  and  these  sinful 
mis-statements  have  been  left  to  produce  their  effects.  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  attend  the  Annual  Conferences 
for  more  th;ai  forty  years;  audi  solemnly  aver,  that  on 
no  former  ceeasion  of  the  asseiabling  of  that  body  did  I 
witness  more  striking  indications  of  devout  feeling,  a 
greater  regard  for  order,  or  a  stronger  desii'e  to  extend 
mercy  to  the  utmost  limit  that  was  at  all  consistent  \vith 
the  maintenance  of  its  own  pu)'ity,  Ikit  the  (,'onferenec 
could  not  sulllr  its  time  to  be  vasted  by  irre!e\ant  and 
vituperati\e  sikccIhs,  Mhicli,  after  all,  were  inanifestly 
intended  less  fur  its  niendjers  than  for  the  public;  nor 
could  it  allow  itself  and  its  ollieers  to  be  treated  with 
insult  and  tcutuniely 

It  i^  .aKo  to  be  observed  thai  nearly  all  the  men  who 
]ia\'e  jiut  i'orth  l\esolutions  again^.L  the  late  (  onl'erenee, 
Iku'c  said  that  the  e\}iulsiuns  took  })lace  under  the  rule  of 
18.'5.">,  than  which  there  could  not  be  a  greater  (M'ror. 
I'nder  that  rule  (or  declaratory  resolution  rather,  for  it  is 
nothing  more)  no  man  ever  was  expelled,  or  ever  can  be, 
for  a  reason  which  has  been  already  stated,  and  m  hieh 
e\ei'y  one  must  peiceive.  The  men  are  said  to  haw  been 
ex[)elled  Air  contnniaey  This  is  true,  luit  it  is  not  tlie 
whole  truth.  The'  Conference  is  not  wont  to  visit  cases 
of  ordinary  contumacy  with  so  severe  a  penalty  as  expui- 
sion.    The  man  who  ^\as  regarded  as  the  princii)al  oft'ender 
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Avas  expelled  for  contumaciously  refvising  eitlicr  to  acknow- 
ledge Lis  guiltj  or  to  purge  himself  from  a  course  of 
flagrant  immorality,- — tlig  publication  of  a  series  of  atro- 
cious libels  upon  personal  character ;  such  libels  as  no 
honourable  society  of  professional  men  Avould  tolerate  in 
any  of  its  members ;  such  libels  as  have  rendered  many  a 
British  subject  amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 
have  subjected  to  heavy  fines,  and  even  to  imprisonment 
in  a  common  jail.  "Was  it  right  that  such  a  man  should 
receive  the  public  sanction  of  the  Methodist  Conference, 
as  a  ]\rinister  of  Christ  ?  For  this  exercise  of  discipline 
some  office-bearers  in  various  Circuits  have  unceremoni- 
ously published  censures  upon  the  entire  and  collective 
pastorate  of  the  body  to  which  they  belong;  and  even 
threaten  to  AA  ithhold  their  support  from  the  several  funds 
by  Avhich  the  cause  of  Christianity  is  maintained  and 
extended. 

Cases  of  this  nature,  however  much  they  are  to  be 
lamented,  are,  unhappily,  no  novelties,  as  the  records  of 
the  chur^;h  too  plainly  show  E\eii  the  Apostles  were  not 
exempted  from  trials  of  this  kind.  "The  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved"  had  occasion  to  mention  at  least  one  person 
of  influence  and  distinction  in  the  church,  who  "prated 
against  him  with  malicious  words."  St.  Paul  also  speaks 
of  his  "perils  among  false  brethren,"  as  well  as  from 
Heathens  and  Jews.  In  consequence  of  his  extraordinary 
diligence  in  liis  ministry,  continued  for  two  years  in  one 
particular  region,  it  is  said,  "  All  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia 
lieard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews  and  Greeks." 
(-Vets  xix.  10.)  That  his  success  among  them  was  great, 
is  manifest  from  the  following  chapter,  Avhich  contains  his 
parting  address,  and  a  warning  that  "from  among  themselves 
would  men  arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away 
disciples  after  them."  These  men  were  successfid  in  their 
divisive  schemes,  so  that  when  the  Apostle  was  "  about  to 
be  offered  up,"  and  "the  time  of  his  departure  was  at 
hand,"  he  had  occasion  to  say  to  his  son  Timothy,  "  This 
thou  kuuwest,  th;it  '.A\  tliov  which  arc  in  Asia  be' turned 
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;i\\;iv  from  wc."  (2  Tim.  i.  1.").)  A  sad  proof  this  of 
instability  cvcu  among  religious  people.  If  the  "many 
tears,"  t!ie  public  preaeliing,  the  pastoral  visitation,  the 
(levotcdncss,  the  self-denial,  of  St.  Paul  were  thus  re- 
(|uited,  if  he  were  left  to  pine  in  a  dungeon,  and  to  die  by 
the  liand  of  the  public  executioner^  without  the  slightest 
.sympathy  from  immense  bodies  of  people  whom  he  had 
instrumcntally  turned  to  Christianity,  from  the  guilt  and 
misery  of  Heathenism, — let  not  "Wesleyan  ^linisters  cither 
murmur  or  be  surprised,  if  their  spiritual  children,  in  the 
hour  of  temptation,  should  listen  to  the  mis-statements 
of  an  ungodly  press,  and  traduce  the  men  whom  they  are 
boxmd  by  every  tie  to  esteem  and  love.  It  was  not  in 
vain  that  this  inspired  servant  of  Christ  said,  "  Be  patient 
toward  all  men."  Yet  the  people  who  were  "turned  away" 
from  St.  Paul  were  all  undeniably  in  the  wrong. 

A\  ith  the  olHcial  men  among  the  INIcthodists,  who  have 
published  Resolutions  against  the  Conference,  it  may  be 
hoped,  however,  that  the  dispute  will  soon  terminate;  for 
most  of  them  declare  an  inalieniible  atiaehment  to  .Me- 
thodism as  it  was  administered  by  ]Mr.  AVesley  Now  we 
have  shown  that  in  the  very  first  Conference  jfr.  AVesley 
laid  down  the  principle  of  personal  examination  as  a})pliea- 
1)1;'  to  all  the  Preachers  that  should  laljour  in  connexion 
with  him;  u\)on  that  })riuciple  he  acted  with  respect  to 
evei'v  one  of  them  to  the  end  of  his  life;  he  devolved 
upon  tlu'  Conference  the  task  of  carrying  out  his  plans  after 
his  death;  and  in  the  "  Deed  of  Declaration,"  I)y  whicli 
he  invented  the  Conference  with  its  power.s,  and  detined 
its  duties,  he  distinctly  intinuited  that  the  annual  exami- 
nation of  its  mendx'rs  was  to  be  no  matter  of  mere  form, 
l)ut  a  means  of  preserving  the  body,  in  every  I'cspect,  pure 
and  uncorrupt :  for  he  thus  stated  his  purjiose :  "The 
( 'iinlV'i'cnce  shall  and  may  expel  and  put  out  from  hein;;'  a 
mendjer  thereof,  or  from  bt'ing  in  (■(niue\ion  tliereuith, 
or  from  beii;,;'  ujioii  trial,  an\  piTsdii,  niei-ibei'  of  the 
(  ontereuce,  or  achuitied  into  conne\ion,  nr  iijioii  trial,  t'oi' 
any  cause  which  to  the  ( '(jiil'c  i  i.iicc  iiia\'  si  em  lit  or  i;i''-e^- 
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saiT ;  and  every  member  of  tlie  Conference  so  expelled 
and  put  out.  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  thereof,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  though  he  yvere  naturaUy  dead."* 
In  the  fulfilment  of  its  trust,  the  late  Conference,  in  the 
examination  of  its  members,  found  three  who  -were  deemed 
unfit  to  be  any  longer  intrusted  with  this  ministry,  and 
therefore  dismissed  them,  agreeably  to  jNIr.  "Wesley's  own 
practice  and  arrangements.  This  mode  of  dealing  with 
men  who  arc  regarded  as  unfaithful  is  therefore  no 
novelty,  and  no  innovation  ■  but  is  as  old  as  Wcsleyan 
^ifethodism  itself.  It  cannot  be  then,  that  men  who  revere 
the  memory  of  ]\Ir.  "Wesley,  and  in  reality  approve  of  his 
plans,  will  long  persist  in  raising  a  clamour  against  the 
Conference  on  account  of  its  late  expulsions.  The  extracts 
which  we  have  given  fi'om  the  ]Minutes  of  Conference, 
published  Ijy  Mr.  Wesley  himself,  clearly  prove  that  he 
required  from  his  Preachers  answers,  which  were  quite  as 
stringent  and  searching  as  any  that  were  proposed  hy  the 
late  Conference  to  the  men  Avhom  it  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  disown. 

But  it  was  never  diP.iciilt  to  create  prejudice  against 
autiiority.  Even  r\Io.ios,  who  acted  solely  as  the  vice- 
gerent of  God,  and  vi  liose  divine  commission  was  demon- 
strated by  miracles  which  caused  "  amazed  heaven  and 
earth  to  shake,"  was  openly  resisted,  and  accused  of 
"  taking  too  much  upon  himself."  A  vain  and  worthless 
son  of  David  succeeded  in  alienating  the  people  from  their 
allegiance,  and  in  sending  the  aged  jNIonarch  into  exile. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  justly  and  beautifully  observed,  by 
a  wise  and  holy  man  of  a  former  age  :  "  He  that  goeth 
about  to  persuade  a  multitude  that  tliey  arc  not  so  well 
governed  as  they  ought  to  be,  shall  never  want  attentive 
and  favourable  hearers,  because  they  know  the  manifold 
defects  vrhereunto  every  kind  of  regiment  is  subject ;  but 
the  secret  lets  and  difficulties,  which  in  public  proceedings 
are  innumerable  and  inevitable,  they  have  not  ordinarily 
the  judgment  to  consider.  And  because  such  as  openly 
*  Wesley's  Works,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  508,  509. 
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rc'provL'  supposed  disorders  of  state  are  taken  for  principal 
friends  to  the  common  benefit  of  all,  and  for  men  that 
carry  singular  freedom  of  mind :  under  this  fair  and  plan- 
sil)le  colour,  whatsoever  they  utter  passcth  for  good  and 
current.  That  which  wanteth  in  the  weight  of  their 
speech  is  supplied  Ijy  the  aptness  of  men's  minds  to  accept 
and  believe  it.  Whereas,  on  the  other  side,  if  we  main- 
tain things  that  are  established,  we  have  not  oulj'  to  strive 
with  a  number  of  heavy  prejudices  deeply  rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  who  think  that  herein  we  serve  the  time, 
and  speak  in  favour  of  the  present  state,  because  thereby 
we  either  hold  or  seek  preferment ;  but  also  to  bear  such 
exceptions  o.s  minds  so  averted  beforehand  usually  take 
against  that  which  they  are  loth  should  be  poured  into 
them."  * 

Some  persons  seem  t(j  think  that  the  system  of  Confer- 
ence questioning,  although  instituted  by  Mr.  ^Vesle\',  and 
intended  by  him  to  he  practised  as  long  as  that  body 
might  remain,  sliould  now  Ijc  abandoned,  as  being  con- 
trary to  "the  spirit  of  the  age,"  and  therefore  tlistasteful 
to  the  public  mind.  To  people  who  entertain  these  views 
we  would  take  leave  to  say,  that  "'  the  spirit  of  the  age,"  in 
\\liate\er  light  ii  ma}'  be  viewcil,  is  a  \ariable  and  exaiics- 
eeiit  tiling;  s(;  that  the  s[)irit  of  one  age  is  not  the  spirit 
of  anotiit  r:  whereas  the  j)rinei[iles  of  e\aiigeHcal  truth 
and  morals,  like  their  di\iiie  .Vuthor,  ai'c  immutable. 
Christians  are  not  to  be  carried  about  ])y  the  fiiictiiatiii ;;• 
opinions  of  the  world  ;  but  having  ascertained  the  mind  of 
(iod,  by  a  pra_\erful  study  of  His  '\\'ord,  are  to  "  wMk  ])v 
tlie  same  rule,  and  to  mind  the  same  tiling;"  remember- 
ing tbe  apostolic  admonition,  "  licloscd,  b^  lievc  not  (  \r]  \- 
spirit,  but  try  tlie  s[)irits  whether  they  ;ii'e  of  (Iod."  Jt  is 
in  perfect  consist (,'iiey  with  ''  the  spirit  of  the  ag*' "  for 
lai'ge  masses  of  people  to  assemljle,  consisting  of  young 
and  oldj  male  and  female,  iniidels,  libertines,  Cbartists, 
scoli'ers,  and  [irofessors  of  i-eligion,  and  at  tin.'  meiitiun  of 
the  names  of  even  aged   Mmistcis,  \\lioin  (iod  h;i^  long 

llui'kil  s  Krcll'-ia-l  b'.-li  I'olity.  lidnk  i.,  sr.-,  i 
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blessed  and  owned  in  their  work,  to  hiss  and  groan  and 
stamp  hke  Legion,  just  come  from  the  tombs ;  but  there 
is  "  another  Spirit,"  which  says,  "  AVe  beseech  you,  bre- 
thren, to  know  them  which  labour  among  you,  and  are 
over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish  you ;  and  to  esteem 
them  very  highly  in  love  for  their  work^s  sake."  (1  Thess. 
V.  12,  13.)  "  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and 
submit  yourselves  :  for  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they 
that  must  give  account,  that  they  may  do  it  ^vith  joy,  and 
not  with  grief:  for  that  is  unprofitable  for  you."  (Heb.  xiii. 
17.)  If  our  blessed  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  if  Mr.  Wesley, 
and  other  eminent  instruments  of  usefulness,  had  taken 
"  the  spirit  of  the  age  "  for  their  guide,  vrhat  would  have 
been  the  state  of  the  world  at  this  day  ? 

It  has  also  been  said  that  as  the  system  of  questioning, 
as  it  is  practised  by  the  Conference,  is  liable  to  abuse,  it 
would  be  well,  on  this  account,  to  abandon  it,  and  thus 
prevent  all  future  occasion  of  offence  and  excitement,  such 
as  now  prevail.  Z\Ien  have  thus  expressed  themselves  in 
public  meetings  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  are 
serious.  If  we  ought  to  renounce  everything  that  may  be 
abused,  what  arc  we  to  retain  ?  AYe  must  neither  eat  nor 
drink  ;  for  both  have  been  abused  to  the  purpose  of  intem- 
perance. We  must  not  profess  religion ;  for  this  has  been 
used  as  a  covering  of  base  designs.  Class-Leaders  are  to 
see  the  members  of  their  classes  once  a  week,  to  inquire 
how  their  souls  prosper.  Is  this  also  to  be  given  up,  be- 
cause it  may  be  abused  by  impertinence  ?  But  then  this 
practice,  so  far  as  the  Conference  is  concerned,  never  has 
been  abused.  It  has  been  in  use  for  more  than  a  century ; 
and  no  instance  of  its  abuse  has  been  recorded ;  nor  was 
any  complaint  against  it  ever  heard  of  till  the  late  Confer- 
ence, when  it  was  applied  to  parties  who  shrunk  from  the 
test.  They,  of  course,  complain  of  it ;  but  others  regard 
this  instance  of  its  apphcation  as  a  pubhc  benefit,  and 
would  not,  on  any  account,  reverse  what  has  been  done, 
especially  considering  the  spirit  of  the  men  on  whom  these 
acts  of  discipline  have  been  passed. 
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It  I'urtlicr  to  be  obsfivcd  that  the  system  in  question 
has  nut  only  been  harmless,  but  eminently  useful;  havinii; 
been  one  principal  means  of  preserving  the  doctrinal 
purity  of  the  "Wesleyau  niinistry  ;  so  that  it  has  never,  at 
any  period,  assumed  an  heretical  character.  AVheu 
any  departure  from  cathohc  truth  has  appeared,  it  has 
instantly  been  resisted  and  suppressed.  It  was  the  honest 
buast  of  ]Mr.  AVesley,  more  than  a  century  ago,  that  the 
societies  mIio  were  under  his  care  were  all  sound  in  the 
faith.  "  \Yhere  is  thei-e  a  body  of  people  in  the  realm,^' 
said  he,  "  who,  number  for  number,  so  closely  adhere  to 
what  our  Church  delivers  as  pure  doctrine?  "Where  are 
those  who  have  approved  and  do  approve  themselves  more 
i)rthodox,  more  sound  in  their  opinions?  Is  there  a  Soci- 
nian  or  an  Ariaii  among  them  all  r  Xay,  were  you  to 
recite  the  whole  catalogue  of  heresies  enumerated  by 
l)ishop  Pearson,  it  might  be  asked,  Who  can  lay  any  one 
of  these  to  their  chai-gx  ?  "*  At  this  day  there  arc  con- 
ni'cted  with  the  British  ( 'onlerencc  one  thousand  seven 
hmidred  and  sfxruty  Alinisters  and  Preachers  on  trial; 
and  in  I'espect  ol'  doctrinal  sentiment,  ?ilr.  AVesloy's  appeal 
IS  strii'll}'  a]iplicable  to  the  whole  ol'  them.  is  it  a  \\'j:}it 
matter  lliat  such  a  body  of  men,  whosL'  labours  are  inces- 
sant, \\  itli'ly  t'xtended,  and  earrit'd  on  in  per[)etuity,  should 
iia\i'  been  preser\c'il  from  the  pestilential  errors,  which 
lia\  ('  utti'riy  ruined  in, ■my  churches  that  w  ere  once  large  and 
nourishing;  and  that  their  teaching  shoidd  ha\c  nnil'oi'ndy 
been  oi' a  healthy  chai  acter  ?  Let  the  mithinking  men  who 
would  remo\'e  one  ;:!'  the  str(jngest  guaivis  of  orthodoxy  in 
the  \\  eslcyan  body,  conf eni|)late  the  \\ithering  elfects  of 
doctrinal  eirtn-  u[>on  the  I'l csbyterian  ehurelies  of  I'hig- 
land,  upon  the  I'rotcslant  churches  of  Poland,  of  <ier- 
many,  of  Switzerland,  and  of  Prance,  and  learn  wisdom 
l)y  the  facts  of  history  -Men  who  duly  consider  the  im- 
portance of  truth,  and  the  terrible  ell'ects  of  corrupt  doc- 
trine,  at    ditl'crent    ])erio(ls   of    the    clnircli,   will  pause 
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seriously  and  long  before  they  hastily  abandon  a  practice 
from  which  the  most  substantial  benefits  have  arisen  for 
more  than  a  century.  Many  parts  of  Christendom  at  this 
day,  through  the  want  of  an  efficient  discipline  among  !Mi- 
uisters,  are  a  barren  waste ;  while  the  "VYesleyan  section  of 
the  church,  with  its  Conference  and  its  strict  disciplinary 
arrangements,  is  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  equally  verdant 
and  fruitful. 

Besides,  if  the  Conference  were  to  be  so  infatuated  as  to 
discontinue  the  practice  of  examining  the  "Wesleyan  JNIi- 
nisters,  it  would  at  the  same  time  abandon  its  great  trust, 
the  trust  for  the  execution  of  which  it  was  itself  created; 
and  in  this  case  it  would  be  bound  in  honour  to  dissolve 
itself.  A  Conference  sending  forth  from  year  to  year 
unexamined  ^linisters,  who  should  be  at  libert}'  to  preach 
what  they  pleased,  and  to  live  as  they  pleased,  so  as  not  to 
outrage  public  decenc}-,  and  to  provoke  an  impeachment, 
would  not  be  the  ConfLi'cnce  tliat  John  ^A'esley  consti- 
tuted. But  the  evil  would  soon  work  its  own  cure;  for 
pious  peoj/le  would  refuse  to  receive  such  men,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  their  pastoral  rule;  so  that  the  appointments  of  a 
faithless  Conference  would  be  null  and  void. 

And  as  "Wesleyan  ^Methodism,  founded  on  the  connex- 
ional  principle,  has  worked  well  in  respect  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  Christian  doctrine  and  morals ;  so  it  has  worked 
no  less  beneficially  as  to  the  spread  of  divine  truth,  and 
the  advancement  of  spiritual  religion.  We  have  no  quar- 
rel with  Christians  of  the  Independent  denomination, 
some  of  whom  at  present,  through  tlie  medium  of  their 
recognised  organs,  load  us  with  abuse  j  nor  should  we  ever 
pubhcly  animadvert  either  upon  them  or  their  system,  if 
they  would  allow  us  peacefully  to  follow  our  own  plans  of 
evangehcal  labour.  But  they  force  us  to  a  comparison  of 
their  ecclesiastical  system  and  our  own.  Christianitv  is 
intended  by  its  Author  to  be  the  one  religion  of  man- 
kind :  for  He  has  commanded  that  his  Gospel  should  be 
preached  to  every  creature ;  and  therefore  to  the  retired 
villager,  as  well  as  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  crowded  city. 
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But  what  has  Inclepcudency  ever  done  for  the  scattered 
peasautrv  of  either  this  or  any  otlier  nation  ?  It  has 
ranked  under  its  banners  many  ^linisters  equally  eminent 
for  scholarsliip  and  piety  ;  it  has  erected  large  chapels,  and 
collected  large  congregations,  in  populous  districts  and 
towns  ;  and  their  influence  in  their  several  localities  has 
been  and  is  now  a  public  blessing,  in  which  every  good 
man  is  bound  to  rejoice.  Independency  took  its  rise  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  more  than  a  century  before 
the  Wesleys  were  born ;  but  where  are  its  trophies  among 
the  thinly-scattered  population  of  our  agricultural  villages 
In  less  than  half  the  time  during  which  the  principles  of 
Indepcndencv  have  been  in  operation,  "Wcsleyau  ^Method- 
ism,  with  its  counexional  form,  and  its  Conference,  has 
erected  thousands  of  chapels  in  thc^e  villages,  and  raised 
up  in  connexion  with  them  tlior.sands  !'f  societies  and 
congregation--,  v.ith  their  Suiulay-seliuols,  their  ^dissionary 
as-i )c;aMons,  and  all  the  apparatus  uf  a  living  Christianity 
Ten  thousand  ^lethodist  pe;isants  at  this  day,  in  the  midst 
of  poverty  and  ])rivation,  present  as  fine  examples  of  spi- 
ritual religion,  both  in  life  and  death,  as  the  church  of 
Cod  has  tver  seen,  even  in  her  best  and  palmiest  days. 

W  Ikmu  o  ar:-(  s  this  ditl'erencc  ?  Are  such  men  as 
.lames  and  LeilVaihl  less  zealous  for  the  honour  of  Christ 
and  til!'  sahatinn  ol'  men  than  ^Iclhodist  Preae'hers  ai'O  ? 
i'ar  fi'om  it.  The  dill'i'renee  is  doiiliiless  to  b(^  i'ound  in 
the  systems.  Tu  the  extension  oi'  the  work  of  Cod,  Inde- 
l)en(leney  is  comparatively  powerless,  b:  cause  it  is  single- 
handed.  'I'lie  strength  of  AVesleyan  Methodism  lies  mainly 
in  its  counexional  unit\-  Its  ^Ministers  are  stationed, 
gcnei-ally  two  or  three  of  (hem  togethei',  in  large  towns, 
whore  they  are  ])rincij)aliy  supporti'd  by  nuiiHToiis  socie- 
ties, ami  arc  therefore  able,  upon  a  regidar  and  systematic 
plan,  to  extend  their  labours  into  the  surrounding  \illages 
and  handets,  without  impo.^ing  any  oppressi\c  biu'den 
upon  the  humble  peasants,  tt.i  wliom  they  minister  tlie 
word  of  life;  and  if,  after  all,  these  country  Circuits  are 
unable  fully  to  support  their  own  ministry,  the  deficiency 
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is  usually  supplied  out  of  a  general  fund,  to  which  all  the 
societies  and  congregations  contribute. 

Shall  then  this  beautiful  system  of  evangelical  opera- 
tion, of  which  the  Conference  is  the  centre  and  bond  of 
union,  and  upon  which  the  blessing  of  God  has  so  mar- 
vellously rested  for  more  than  a  ceuturj^,  be  broken  up, 
and  abandoned  ?  So  in  effect  say  the  Dissenting  jour- 
nalists, whose  cry  is,  "  '  Rase  it,  rase  it,  even  to  the  foun- 
dation thereof ! '  Extinguish  the  Conference,  with  all  its 
discipline  and  regulations;  set  the  people  free,  and  let 
them  choose  their  own  ^Ministers,  and  act  for  themselves  :  " 
and  it  is  matter  of  surprise  and  regret,  that  some  of  our 
own  professed  friends  are  so  faithless  or  ill-informed  as  to 
abet  these  hostile  journalists  in  their  clamour;  forgetting 
that  if  the  Conference  be  extingiiishcd,  the  itinerant 
ministry  which  Islr.  Wesley  instituted  would  necessarily 
cease.  But  even  in  this  case,  the  societies  would  not  be 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  ?tliuistcrs,  upon  the  Inde- 
pendent plan.  The  appointment  of  them,  according  to 
the  "  Deed  of  Declaration,"  vrould  be  vested  in  the  Trus- 
tees, and  the  people  would  have  no  power  to  help  them- 
selves.* But  supposing  all  the  societies  were  allowed  to 
choose  their  own  ISIinisters,  there  are  thousands  of  them 

*  "  AVhenever  the  said  Conference  shall  be  reduced  under  the  number 
of  forty  members,  and  continue  so  reduced  for  three  yearly  assemblies 
thereof  successively,  or  whenever  the  members  thereof  shall  decline  or 
neglect  to  meet  together  annually  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  during  the 
space  of  three  years,  that  then,  and  in  either  of  the  said  events,  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  people  called  Methodists  shall  be  extinguished,  and  all  the 
aforesaid  powers,  privileges,  and  advantages  shall  cease,  and  the  said 
chapels  and  premises,  and  all  other  chapels  and  premises,  which  now  are 
or  hereafter  may  be,  settled,  given,  or  conveyed,  upon  the  trusts  aforesaid, 
shall  VEST  IN  THE  TRUSTEES  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  chapels  and  pre- 
mises respectively,  and  their  successors  for  ever;  upon  trust  that  they, 
and  the  survivors  of  them,  and  the  Trustees  for  the  time  being,  do,  shall, 
and  may  appoint  such  person  and  persons  to  preach  and  expound  God's 
holy  word  therein,  and  to  have  the  use  and  enjoyment  thereof,  for  such 
time,  and  such  manner,  as  lo  them  shall  seem  proper."  (Wesley's  Works, 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  5f0,  511.) 
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who  could  not  support  them  wheu  they  were  chosen ;  and 
hence  endless  bickerings  and  confusion  would  inevitably 
ensue.  What  could  fifteen,  or  twenty,  or  even  thirty 
farmers'  labourers,  with  their  wives  and  children,  do  in 
the  support  of  an  Independent  ^Minister  ?  But  they  arc 
happy  and  prosperous  as  a  ^Methodist  society,  connected 
M'ith  other  societies,  and  aided  in  their  Circuit  by  the 
funds  of  the  body 

The  question  therefore  naturally  arises,  "  "Will  the  Con- 
ference, in  consequence  of  this  pressure  both  within  and 
from  without,  either  violate  its  trust,  or  abandon  it  ?  "  It 
is  l)ound,  by  God's  blessing,  to  provide  for  the  Wesloyan 
pulpits  a  ministry  which  is  at  once  evangelical,  spiritual, 
and  morally  pure.  It  has  hitherto  fulfilled  its  trust,  and 
stands  pledged  to  the  continued  fulfilment  of  it.  In  tJn' 
faith  of  tliis  pled(je  juiUions  of  moiwy  have  been  expended 
in  the  erection  of  Methodist  cliapets,  and  of  Ministers' 
dvctliny-Jtouses ;  and  upwards  of  titree  hundred  and  seventy 
tJtonsand  people,  in  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  have 
enrolled  themselves  as  members  of  the  AVesleyan  societies, 
in  the  faitli  tliat  tliey  sliontd  liave  an  itinerant  ministry 
jxissessiiiy  ttiese  characf eristics.  Shall  all  these  interests 
be  saeriil.  -  .1 .-'  Shall  the  Conference  either  dissolve  itself, 
or  cease  with  conscientious  care  to  examine  the  ^Ministers 
whom  it  sends  forth  with  its  sanction  ?  Shall  it  force 
ujjon  a  confiding  people  men  of  doubtful  orthodoxy,  or  of 
doubtful  moi'als  ?  Will  the  Conference  so  succumb  to  the 
clamour  of  worldly,  infidel,  or  even  Pissenting  journalists, 
as  to  betray  a  trust  so  sacred  and  momentous,  and  involv- 
ing the  interests  of  generations  yet  md)orn?  The  united 
heart  of  the  Conference,  and  of  its  i)ious  and  intelligent 
societies  throughout  tlie  world,  I'csponds,  as  with  a  \()iee 
of  thunder,  ^v  i;vek,  \o  \evi;k,  no  xi,\  eii!  a  Tuorsvxi) 
TIMES,  Xe\  ! 

Thank  Cod,  the  Methodist  Conference  yet  stands,  after 
the  changes  ami  the  hqise  of  a  hundred  years,  as  one  of 
the  most  inq)ortant  institutions  of  the  eountrv,  a  witness 
to  the  truth,  a  conservator  of  vital  Cliristiaiiity,  of  social 
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order,  and  of  religious  freedom  ;  a  breakwater  agaiust  the 
intolerance  of  Popery  and  of  its  twin-sister  Tractarianism, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  against  the  equally  violent  intoler- 
ance of  ultra-Dissent,  on  the  other.  The  Conference  was 
never  stronger  than  it  is  at  this  day.  It  is  strong  in^  the 
religious  and  sanctified  unity  of  its  own  members :  it  is 
strong  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  integrity,  of  which 
it  has  given  demonstrative  proof  by  expelling  the  men 
who  know  its  affairs,  and  charge  it  with  unfaithfulness 
and  abuses ;  thus  challenging  and  compelling  its  accusers 
to  tell  all  that  they  know.  The  Conference  is  strong  in 
the  confidence,  affection,  and  loyalty  of  the  societies  gene- 
rally, of  which  they  have  given  and  still  give  substantial 
proof.  Above  all,  the  Conference  is  strong  in  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  power  of  his  might ;  for,  while  in  the  fulfilment 
of  its  trust  it  is  acknowledged  to  have  fallen  into  inadver- 
tencies, and  has  shown  such  infirmities  as  are  incident 
even  to  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  it  has  never,  at  any 
period  of  its  existence,  tolerated  "  either  error  in  doctrine, 
or  viciousness  of  life." 

Let  history  then  record  the  fact,  that  when  a  large 
portion  of  the  British  press  combined  to  assail  the  Wes- 
Icyan  Conference,  and  some  of  the  ]Methodists  themselves 
joined  in  the  clamour,  the  mighty  charge  which  they 
preferred  against  that  venerable  body  was,  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  recognised  principles  and  usages  from 
the  beginning,  and  to  which  it  was  solemnly  pledged  to 
adhere,  it  expelled  one  of  its  members,  because  he  would 
not,  when  under  general  suspicion,  purge  himself  of  the 
meanness  and  the  sin  of  propagating  falsehood  and  slander 
by  means  of  a  clandestine  press ;  and  two  others,  his 
accomplices,  because  they  would  not  promise  to  abstain 
from  a  similar  system  of  annoyance  and  agitation. 
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MR.  WESLEY'S  POWER. 

"  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  ^lln.'  ICiulity-tlirce  vears 
ago,  the  very  objections  which  are  now  sn  vehemently  urged 
against  the  Conference  were  urtred  against  ]\Ir.  Wesley,  and  in 
tlie  Ycrv  same  terms,  as  the  following  extract  from  the  ^Minutes 
of  Conference,  of  the  year  \76i'),  clearly  show.  He  was  accused 
of  '■  tvrannv,"  of  shackling  frec-Vjorn  Englishmen,"  and  of 
introducing  "  Popery." 

Q.  But  what  power  is  thi:*,  which  you  exercise  over  all  the  ^lethotlists  ii; 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  ? 

A.  Count  Z.  loved  to  keep  all  things  cl.-cly.  I  love  to  do  all  thini>, 
openly.  I  will,  therefore,  tell  you  all  I  know  of  the  matter,  taking  it  from 
<he  very  beginning. 

1.  In  November,  IT^^.^.  two  or  three  persons,  who  desired  to  lice  fpim  the 
wrath  to  conic,  and  then  seven  or  eight  imu'c,  came  to  me  in  l-undon,  and 
vle>ired  me  to  advise  and  pray  with  them.  I  said.  "  If  _\ ou  will  meet  on 
Thursday  night,  I  will  help  yon  as  well  as  [  caii.  .More  and  more  ihei; 
dc-ired  In  meet  'ttilli  them,  till  they  were  inere;\-eil  to  many  hundred?*. 
'I'he  ca.se  was  afterwanis  the  same  at  Hi-islul,  Kinu-wnnd,  Xewcasi  Ic.  and 
many  other  [larts  of  l-'ngland.  Scotland,  and  Irclaml.  ll  may  be  cjbscrved 
tlie  desire  wa^  on  t/n  ir  part,  not  iiii/ir.  .My  dc.sire  was,  to  live  and  die  in 
relirement.  But  I  did  not  see  that  I  could  refuse  them  my  help,  and  lie 
guiltless  l.iefire  <  hhI 

Here  commenced  my  jwwer  ;  namely,  a  power  to  appoint,  when,  and 
where,  and  how,  they  should  meet;  and  to  remove  those  whose  life  showcii 
tliat  Ihey  had  no  de.sire  to  "flee  from  the  wrath  to  come."  .\nd  lliis 
power  remained  the  same,  whether  the  peoiile  meeliug  togelher  wer. 
twelve,  twelve  hundred,  or  twelve  thousand. 

2.  In  a  few  days,  .some  of  them  said,  "Sir.  we  will  not  sit  uiuler  ynu  fei 
nothing.  We  will  sub>eribe  quarterly.  I  said,  '■  I  will  have  nothing,  fu 
I  want  nothing.  My  fellowship  supiilies  me  with  all,  and  more  than  1 
want. '  One  replied,  "  Xay,  but  you  want  £1  ITi  to  pay  for  the  lea'e  nf  the 
Foundery.  And  likewise  a  large  sum  of  money  will  lie  wanting  tn  put  it 
into  repair.     <  >u  this  consideration,  I  suffered  tliem  to  subscrilic  .\ml 
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whe-i  the  societ}-  met,  I  asked,  "  Who  will  take  the  trouble  of  receiving  this 
money,  and  paying  it  where  it  is  needful  !"  One  said,  "I  will  do  it,  and 
keep  the  ac.'count  for  you."  So  here  was  tlic  first  Steward.  Afterwards  I 
desired  one  or  two  more  to  help  me  as  Stewards,  and,  in  process  of  time,  a 
greater  number. 

Let  it  bo  remarked,  it  was  I  myself,  not  the  people,  who  chose  these 
Ste^i  ai-ds,  and  appointed  to  each  the  distinct  work,  wherein  he  was  to  help 
me,  as  long  as  I  desired;  and  herein  I  l>egan  to  exercise  another  sort 
of  power,  namely,  that  of  appointing  and  removing  Stewards. 

3.  After  a  time,  a  young  man  came.  T.  JIaxfield,  and  said  he  desired  to 
help  me,  as  a  son  in  the  Gosjiel.  Soon  after  came  a  second,  Thomas 
Richards,  and  a  third,  Thomas  ^Vestal.  Thc^c  severally  desired  to  serve 
me  as  sons,  and  to  labour  when  aiid  where  I  should  direct.  Observe,  these 
likewise  desired  me,  not  I  them.  But  I  dui  - 1  not  refuse  their  assistance. 
And  here  commenced  my  power,  to  appoint  each  of  these,  when,  where, 
and  how  to  labour  :  that  is.  while  he  chose  fo  continue  with  me  :  for  each 
had  a  power  to  go  away  when  he  pleased  ;  as  I  had  also  to  go  away  from 
them,  or  any  of  them,  if  I  saw  sufficient  cause.  The  case  continued  the 
same  when  the  numlicr  of  Preachers  increased.  I  had  just  the  same  power 
still,  to  appoint  when,  and  ■i\'liere,  and  how,  each  should  help  me  ;  and  to 
tell  any,  if  I  saw  cause,  "  I  do  not  desire  your  help  any  longer.''  On  these 
terms,  and  no  other,  we  joined  at  first  :  on  these  we  continue  joined.  But 
they  do  me  no  favour  in  being  directed  by  me.  It  is  true,  my  reward  i.s 
witli  the 'Lord.  But  at  present  I  have  nothing  from  it  but  trouble  and 
care  :  and  often  a  burden  I  scarce  know  how  to  bear. 

4.  In  1744  I  wrote  to  several  Clergymen,  and  to  all  who  then  served  me 
as  sons  in  the  t.-ospel.  de-iring  them  to  meet  me  in  London,  to  give  me 
their  advice  concerning  the  best  method  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  C4od. 
They  did  not  desire  this  meeting,  ljut  I  did  ;  knowing  that  "  in  a  multi- 
tude of  counsellors  there  is  safety."  And  when  their  number  increased,  so 
that  it  was  neither  needful  nor  convenient  to  invite  them  all,  for  several 
years  I  wrote  to  those  with  whom  I  desired  to  confer,  and  these  only  met 
at  the  place  appointed  ;  till  at  length  I  gave  a  goieral  permission,  that  all 
who  desired  it  miglit  come. 

Oljserve  ;  I  myself  sent  for  these  of  my  o\\i\  free  choice  ;  and  I  sent  for 
them  to  advise,  not  govern,  me.  Neither  did  I  at  any  of  those  times 
divest  myself  of  any  part  of  that  power  above  described,  which  the  provi- 
dence of  God  had  cast  upon  me,  without  any  design  or  choice  of  mine. 

What  is  that  power  ?  It  is  a  power  of  admitting  into,  and  excluding 
from,  the  societies  under  my  care  ;  of  choosing  and  removing  Stewards ; 
of  receiving  or  not  receiving  Helpers ;  of  appointing  them  when,  where, 
and  how,  to  help  me ;  and  of  desiring  any  of  them  to  meet  me,  when  I  see 
good.  And  as  it  was  merely  in  obedience  to  the  providence  of  God,  and 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  that  I  at  fir.^t  accepted  this  power,  which  I 
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never  soutiht,  nay,  a  liundreil  time-  laliometl  to  thio.voir:  u  is  nii  the 
.same  eou^ideration.s.  not  for  protlt,  honour,  or  iikasure.  that  I  ti-e  it  at  thi^ 
day. 

;■).  But  sov'jral  gentlemen  are  much  olfcnded  at  my  liaviiiL;-  <o  mm-h 
I'o'vor.    My  answer  to  them  i-  this  : 

I  ilid  not  seek  any  part  of  ihis  po^ver.  It  came  itprin  me  unawares.  But 
11  hen  it  was  come,  not  daring  to  bury  that  talent,  1  Uscd  it  to  the  be-t  of 
my  jud.ni'.ent. 

Yet  i  r.over  was  fond  of  it.  I  always  did,  and  do  now,  boar  it  as  my 
burden  :  t'.jc  ljurdcn  which  (Jod  lays  upon  me,  and  therefore  I  dare  not  yet 
lay  i:  d..e.vn. 

]]'it  if  Vi.u  can  tell  me  any  one,  or  any  five  men,  to  v.-hom  I  may  transfer 
thi-  buriljn,  who  can  and  will  do  just  what  I  do  now,  I  will  heartily  thank 
boih  ;h^-m  and  you. 

ij.  But  sume  of  our  Helpers  sai",  "  This  is  sli  icklinr/  fm-hnr:!  K,i'!'i 
iifii.    and  demimd  a  free  CoiiferL'uce :  that  i-.  a  meeting  of  all  the 
I'loa'dier-.  wheroin  all  things  -h.dl  be  ileterniineil  by  mo-t  Vol-js. 

I  an-v,-cr.  It  is  po-sib!e.  after  niy  death.  s(inie'liii,g  of  this  kind  may  t;ike 
jiUu-e  :  but  no'  while  I  live.  To  'ini-  the  Prea'-hers  have  en;:M'j,ed  thcm- 
selvc-  to  submit,  to  "serve  me  as  sons  in  the  <!ospcl.''  Bid  they  are  m^t 
thus  eiiiiaeed  to  any  man,  or  number  of  men,  besides.  To  me  the  people 
in  general  will  submit.    But  they  will  not  yet  submil  to  anj'  other. 

It  is  nonsense,  then,  to  call  my  using  this  power  "shackling  li'ccborn 
Bn--lishnien."  None  needs  to  submit  to  it,  unless  he  will  ;  sd  there  is  no 
shackling  in  the  ca-e.  Bvcry  rreacher  and  every  member  nuiy  leave  me 
mIic!!  he  plea-L-  Ibit  while  he  chooses  to  stay,  it  is  on  the  same  terms 
that  he  joineil  me  at  fu>t. 

"Hut  this  is  ,//-//(7/v(/'//  poiri  r     this  is  no  less  than  hkiHiiii  ijohi-siIj  <i 

i'..,..r 

If  by  arbitrary  )iowcr  you  mean  a  jioHcr  which  \  e.\en-i-e  sinely, 
uillioul  any  colleaeiies  (herein,  this  is  eerlaiidy  true;  l>ut  1  see  no  hurl  in 
it.  A  rl'il rn nj,  in  (his  sense,  is  a  very  lianuless  word.  If  you  mean  niijusi, 
nnreasonable  or  (yramiieal,  (hen  it  is  not  (rue. 

.\s  to  th  ■  other  liraiK'h  of  (he  charge,  il  carries  no  fai-e  of  trn(h.  The 
I'ope  allirnis,  (liat  every  Christian  nmst,  do  all  he  bids,  and  bclieieall  he 
say-,  under  pain  of  dannialion,  I  never  afllrmcd  anything  that  bears 
ariv,  (lie  nio-t  di-taiil,  resemblance  to  (his.  All  I  alllrni  is,  "'['he  I're.ichers 
who  choo~e  (o  labour  with  nie,  choose  (o  serve  me  :is  sons  in  the  (oi-pel  ;" 
and  "(he  peojile  who  choijse  (o  be  under  my  ctire,  choose  (o  be  so,  on  (he 
same  (ei  ni-  (hey  were  al  fii>t." 

Th>  lefore,  all  (alk  of  (his  kind  is  highly  injurious  to  me.  who  bear  this 
burden  nienly  for  sakes.     .\nd  i(  is  exceedingly  niischie\ons  Iodic 

lien|ile.  (eniling  (o  ccnfound  their  iniders(anding.-,  anil  to  fill  (heir  hearts 
liilh  evil  snrmisings  and  unkind  tempers  towards  me:  to  whom  (hey 

V.  :> 
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i-eally  owe  more,  for  taking  all  this  load  upon  me,  for  exercising  this  very 
power,  for  shackling  myself  in  this  manner,  than  for  all  my  preaching  put 
together.  Because  preaching  twice  or  thrice  a  day  is  no  burden  to  me  at 
all;  but  the  care  of  all  th»  Preachers  and  all  the  people  is  a  burden 
indeed  !  * 


At  a  later  period  Mr.  Wesley  had  occasion  to  complain  that 
persons  who  were  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  him,  "  lifted 
up  the  heel  against  him,"  because  he  declined  to  adapt  his  sys- 
tem of  church  order  to  their  views.  His  society  in  Bristol 
shared  largely  in  his  pastoral  attention ;  vet.  in  the  year  1779, 
several  persons  in  the  society  there  cherished  towards  him  a  feel- 
ing of  deep  prejudice,  and  even  of  hostility.  The  ringleader  of 
the  faction  said,  "  I  think  it  my  duty  to  pray  that  God  would 
take  Mr.  John  Weslev  away;  that  he  may  do  no  more  harm  in 
the  church.  It  would  be  a  great  mercy,  if  he  was  dead."  In 
the  midst  of  the  agitation  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  met  the  society  ; 
and  after  reasoning  and  expostulating  with  the  disaifected  mem- 
bers, he  said,  "  I  will  leave  you  to  your  own  reflections,  and  call 
upon  you  who  love  him,  to  join  me  in  prayer  for  his  life,  in  the 
follo^ving  liyjun  : — 

J Cfiis,  thy  hated  servant  own. 
And  send  thy  glorious  Spirit  down. 

In  answer  to  our  prayers  : 
While  others  curse,  and  wish  him  dead. 
Do  Thou  Thy  choicest  blessings  shod. 

And  oroAvn  his  lioary  hairs. 

Xot  for  his  death,  but  life,  we  pray, 
(n  mercy  lengthen  out  his  day, 

Vm-  venerable  guide  ; 
Long  may  he  live  thy  flock  to  keep, 
I'roteet  from  wolves  the  lambs  and  sheep. 

And  in  his  bosom  hide. 

Loiitj  may  he  lire  to  ^crve  thy  cause. 
To  spread  the  victory  of  thy  cross. 

To  minister  thy  grace  ; 
And  late  to'  increase  thy  church  in  heaven 
With  all  the  children  thou  hast  given. 

Appear  before  thy  fa,cc. 


Minutes,  vol.  i.,  pp,  5S  -fii 
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Tliou  God  that  auvwero^t  by  tire, 
Witli  lerveiit  faith  and  strong  dc^iIe 

Whom  we  present  to  Tlieo, 
Fill  with  pure  love  his  ravish'd  breasi. 
And  let  the  Spirit  of  glory  rest 

( >n  all  thy  eluireli — and  me  ! 

Me.  me  thy  meanest  me>-;enger. 
Admit  his  liappiness  to  .-hare. 

And,  intimately  one 
Through  life,  through  death,  together  guide, 
T''  >ing  with  all  the  sanctified, 

Around  thy  azure  throne. ' 

111  a  letter  to  liis  lirothcr,  describinji  tliis  scene,  Mr.  Cluirles 
AVt'slev  adi.ls.  You  may  more  easily  imagine,  than  I  de- 
seribe,  the  effect.  God  bowed  tlie  hearts  of  all  the  j)eo2)le,  as 
the  heart  of  one  man,  towards  Himself,  I  trust,  and  towards  liis 
servant.  Tln  v  received  a  large  measure  of  love  for  jou,  as  their 
tears  witnessed.    I  have  heard  of  but  one  exception." 

These  facts,  which  I  c<ipy  from  the  hand- writing  of  3Ir, 
Charles  Weslev,  show  that  the  former  days  w  ere  not  better  than 
these.  We  have  not  heard  that  the  present  opponents  eif  tlic 
(  '(inference  pray  for  the  speedy  death  of  its  members  in  general, 
or  eve'ii  id'  its  ofUcers  ;  yet,  in  the  jMethodist  society  of  Bristol, 
jiravers  to  this  effect  were  recoiitmcnded  with  respect  to  the 
venerable  man  who  founded  that  society,  and  who  "\vatt-lie(l  over 
it  With  more  than  paternal  care  for  half  a  century.  Let  us 
iiope  that  tears,  such  as  those  Avhicli  Mr.  ("liarles  A^\sle\- 
ileseribes,  may  lie  shed  by  some  of  the  parties  wlio  are  now 
taught  to  ciicrish  a  sjiirit  of  opposition  towards  their  spiritual 
guides  and  I'astors. 


.MJ{   WKSI.EYS  i)EEI)  OV  DIX'LAKATIOX. 

Will  N  Mr.  Wesley  bad  drawn  u])  his  "  Deed  of  I  )c<  laration." 
eonstituting  one  hundred  of  his  I'rcachcrs  the  "  ( 'onlcreiKc  o( 
I  be  pi'ojde  called  ^letlifidists,"  a  violent  outcry  \\  as  raised  against 
him.  Sever.ii  of  the  I'l-eacbers  were  greatly  olVeiided,  becaiisi 
their  iiaiiii's  were  not  iiiserti'd  in  this  iiiiportaiit  doeuiiient  ;  and 
other  persons  were  alanncil  lest  the  (rust  which  was  lliiis  erealeil 
>-hould  he  abused.     In  the  inid-t  of  tins  cM  iteinent  b^  ins.  i  l.  it 
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the  following  paper  in  his  monthly  ^Magazine,  under  tlie  title  of 
"Thoughts  upon  some  late  Occurrences."  It  is  important,  as 
showing  that  the  object  which  he  had  in  view  when  he  consti- 
tuted the  Conference  wa's  the  unity  and  continuation  of  his 
societies,  by  securing  for  them  in  perpetuity  the  itinerant  minis- 
try, to  which  they  were  accustomed,  and  which  they  highly 
valued. 

1.  In  June,  174i,  I  desired  my  brother  and  a  few  other  Clergymen  to 
meet  mo  in  London,  to  con-ider  how  we  should  proceed  to  save  our  own 
souls  and  those  that  heard  us.  After  some  time,  I  invited  the  Lay  Preach- 
ers that  were  in  the  house  to  meet  with  us.  "We  conferred  together  for 
several  'lays,  and  were  much  comforted  and  strengthened  thereby. 

2.  The  next  year  I  not  only  invited  most  of  the  Travelling  Preachers, 
but  several  others,  to  confer  with  me  in  Bristol.  And  from  that  time  for 
some  years,  thouuh  I  invited  only  a  part  of  the  Travelling  Preachers,  yet 
I  permitted  any  that  desired  it,  to  be  present,  not  apprehcndiitg  any  ill 
consequences  therefrom. 

3.  But  two  ill  conseiiuences  soon  appeared  ;  one,  that  the  expense  was 
too  great  to  be  borne  ;  the  other,  that  many  of  otir  people  were  scattered 
whiie  they  were  left  without  a  shepherd.  I  therefore  determined,  (1.) 
That  for  the  time  to  come,  none  should  be  present  but  tho.se  whom  I 
invited  ;  jnd,  (2.)  That  I  would  only  invite  a  .select  number  out  of  every 
Circuit. 

4.  This  I  did  for  many  years,  and  all  that  time  the  term  "  Conference  " 
meant  not  so  much  the  conversation  we  had  together,  as  the  persons  that 
conferred  ;  namely,  those  whom  I  invited  to  confer  with  me  from  time  to 
time.  So  that  all  this  time  it  depended  on  me  alone,  not  only  what  per- 
sons .should  constitute  the  Conference, — but  whether  there  should  be  any 
Conference  at  all,  this  lay  wholly  in  my  own  breast ;  neither  the  Preachers 
nor  the  people  having  any  part  or  lot  in  the  matter. 

5.  Some  years  after,  it  was  agreed,  that,  after  the  decease  of  my  brother 
and  me,  the  Preachers  should  be  stationed  by  the  Conference.  But  ere 
long  a  question  arose.  What  docs  that  term  moan  ?  Who  are  the  Confer- 
ence !  It  appeared  difficult  to  define  the  term.  And  the  year  before  last 
all  our  brethren  who  were  met  at  Bristol  desired  me  to  fix  the  determinate 
meaning  of  the  word. 

6.  Hitherto,  it  had  meant  (not  the  whole  body  of  Travelling  Preachers, 
it  never  bore  that  meaning  at  all;  but)  those  persons  whom  I  invited 
yearly  to  confer  with  me.  But  to  this  there  was  a  palpable  objection,— 
Such  a  Conference  would  have  no  being  after  my  death.  And  what  other 
definition  of  it  to  give,  I  knew  not ;  at  least  I  knew  none  that  would  stand 
good  in  law.  I  consulted  a  skilful  and  honest  Attorney  ;  and  he  consulted 
an  eminent  Counsellor,  who  answered.  "  There  is  no  way  of  doing  this  but 
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\i\  naming  a  determinate  number  of  persons.  Tlie  deed  wliicU  uamei 
these  must  be  enrolled  in  Chaueery  :  then  it  will  stand  good  in  law." 

7.  i[y  first  thoiinlit  was  to  name  a  very  few,  supjiose  ten  or  twelve  per 
sons.  Count  Zinzendorf  named  only  six  who  were  to  preside  over  the  eom 
munity  after  his  deeoa.se.  But  on  seeond  thouL:li(s,  I  believed  tlicre  would 
be  more  safety  in  a  u'reater  number  of  oounscllors,  and  therefore  named  ;\ 
hundred,  as  many  as  I  judged  could  meet  without  too  great  an  expense, 
and  without  leaving  any  Circuit  naked  of  Preachers  while  the  Conference 
met. 

8.  In  naming  these  Preachers,  as  I  had  no  adviser,  so  1  had  no  respect 
of  persons :  but  I  simply  .set  down  those  that,  according  to  the  licst  of  my 
judgment,  were  mo-t  proper.  But  I  am  not  infallible.  I  might  mistake 
and  think  better  of  s.ime  of  them  than  they  deserved.  However,  I  did  my 
best  ;  and  if  I  did  wrong,  it  was  not  the  error  of  my  will,  but  of  my 
judgment. 

0.  This  was  the  rise,  and  this  is  the  nature,  of  that  famous  Deed  of  De- 
claration, that  vile  wicked  Deed,  concerning  which  you  have  heard  such  an 
outcry  !  .Vnd  nov,-,  can  any  one  tell  me  how  to  mend  it,  or  how  it  could 
have  l)Con  made  better!  "  <)  yes.  You  might  have  inserted  two  hundred, 
as  well  as  one  hundred.  Preachers.''  Xo  ;  for  then  the  expen.sc  of  aieeting 
would  have  been  double,  and  all  the  Circuits  would  have  been  without 
Preachers.  ••  But  you  might  have  named  other  Preachers  instead  of  these." 
True,  if  I  had  thought  as  well  of  them  as  they  did  of  themselves.  ]5ut  1 
ilid  not  :  llierefore  I  could  do  no  othenvisc  than  I  did.  without  sinning 
against  (!od  and  my  own  conscience. 

111.  '■  ]5ut  what  need  wa^  therefor  any  Deed  at  all!"  There  was  the 
utniu-t  neeil  nf  it  :  without  some  authentic  l)ee<l  fixing  the  meaning  of  tlie 
term,  the  moment  1  died  the  Conference  had  been  nothing.  Therefore  any 
'if  liic  projuielors  of  the  land  on  which  our  preaching  hou>cs  were  l)uilt 
miL;hl  have  -ei/.cd  them  for  their  own  use  :  and  there  woidil  have  been 
nunc  to  hinder  them  ;  for  the  t.'onference  would  have  lieen  nobudy,  a  mere 
empty  name. 

11,  Yciu  see.  then,  in  all  flie  pains  I  have  taken  aliout  this  alisnlutely 
necessary  Deed.  1  have  beeit  labourin;;',  not  for  iinisilj\  (I  have  no  interest 
Iherein.)  Iml  for  llir  irliolr  hoi/>/  of  M ,  llioilisl.<!  ■  in  order  to  fix  them  upon 
such  a  f<nii}dation  as  is  likely  to  stand  as  long  as  the  s\in  and  moon  endure. 
That  is,  if  (hey  continue  to  walk  by  faith,  and  to  show  forth  their  f.iilli  1>.% 
their  works;  otherwise,  I  pray  Ciod  to  root  out  the  memorial  of  them  from 
the  earth. 

Tin;  E\n. 
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■'IIowIkim'  luNirl  is  iiiil  rxc-iU'd  iqioii  the  s])(it  which  ;i  inailyv  h:;^  sane 
(iliid  li\  his  sullcrilii;-.  Ill-  at  i\tr  ixv.iw  ol'  onv  who  ha..  hiii,rl\  Ik  iirlitcd  iiiaii- 
Uiiul,  II Hist  lu-  iiHii  c  iiil'i  vi(ir  to  tlie  nuiUilude  in  lii  -  moi'al,  than  he  can  po -  .1  IjI  \ 
lir  v  aised  aho\  i  thciii  in  his  intrlh'i  tual  iiatiiri.'. " 

Sol    I  M  I  1  . 

].  O  N  U  O  N 
JOHN  MA^oN,  (ii;,  I'A  i  r.r.N<)sri:i;  koW; 

n-.\nn  wixn  p-\tkhnc»>.tfu  now  ;  wn  r.  c.m.dku.  ,  (.\ri nt r- s  ritt:i:  r 

M  l)(  (  (  ,\  X  M  N 


*,*  By  tlie  proof  sheets,'the  Writer  sees  that  his  attempts  to  condense  these 
Notices  to  the  limits  allowed  in  a  Magazine,  have  led  to  much  of  stiffness,  and 
it  may  he  to  some  obscurity.  These  pages  are  now  too  extended  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  written,  except  in  an  abridged  form ;  yet  in  this  way,  if 
thought  worthy  of  notice,  to  the  use  of  the  Wesleyan  Book  Committee,  they 
are  first,  most  respectfully  dedicated.  From  some  little  trouble  these  facts 
have  cost  him,  meagre  as  they  are,  very  likely  they  are  of  more  value  in  the 
Writer's  opinion,  than  they  will  be  in  the  estimate  of  his  readers.  Fragments 
of  this  kind,  which  refer  to  Clergymen  who  lived  two  hundred  years  since, 
are  not  the  most  easily  found,  and  with  historical  candour  combined.  But  of 
this  trifle,  the^Writer  only  craves  permission  to  add :  if  the  Reader  should  be 
disappointed  by  the  pamphlet,  it  is  hoped,  that  he  will  not  be  aggrieved  by  the 
price. 


Chelsea,  1st  May,  1839. 
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•'  Knowx  unto  C.loii  are  all  Li^  works,  from  tlie  beginning  of  tlie 
world."  What  we  are  aceu.-tonied  to  term  nature,  providence,  and 
graee,  are  but  the  development  of  these  known  pur|)Oses,  and  the 
manifestation  of  God.  As  the.~e  deelare  unto  us  "invisible  things," 
must  it  not  be  equally  the  dutv  and  the  privik^ge  of  men  to  behold  the 
Divine  Being  therein.  Creation,  is  the  declaration  of  God  ;  the  dis- 
closure of  those  plans,  which  previously  existed  in  His  infinitely  wise 
and  benevolent  mind  ;  for  "in  his  book  they  were  written,  when  as  yet 
there  was  none  of  them,"  and  these  in  material  substances,  constitute 
an  im])ortant  part  of  that  temple  in  which  the  Creator  ever  lives,  acts, 
and  should  be  adored.  ]\Ien  who  thus  regard  visible  things,  will  not 
contemplate  merely  so  much  brute  matter,  and  variously  combined 
substances  only  ;  but  forms,  b\'  and  in  which,  are  brouglit  to  the  senses 
and  mind,  the  prexiouslv  exi.-ting  patterns  and  plans,  wherein  the  "  back 
parts  "  ot  God  are  disclosed. 

"  lie  who  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  the  face 
III  the  earth,  liatb  detc'rmined  the  times  before  ai)pointed,  and  the 
bounds  ot  thi  ir  habitation."  'iliese  "  appnintmcnts  and  bounds,"  imply 
both  plan  and  design  ;  or  what  we  are  aeeustnmed  to  term  providence. 
'Ihis  important  woril  ideally  stand-  for  jire-vision  or  foi-esinht.  and 
j)ro-vision  or  sup[)l\-.  In  the  sjjccial  endowments  of  nu-n,  and  their 
disposal  as  to  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  for  the  work  a])p()intcd 
tluiii  to  do  ;  is  not  the  development  of  ])lan  vei  v  ajtpart'iit.  lOspiciall v 
in  connexion  with  the  purpose  of  Gnd  in  Christ  and  the  Christian 
Church;  "  Which  is  his  bodv,  the  fulness  and  the  nuiiiifestation  of  him, 
who  filletli  all  in  all." 

I-'rom  Kden  tn  Calvarv.  krom  the  ]ieriod  when  it  was  said  "  i'.o  ^e 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Go~]irl  tn  e\-ery  creature,"  to  tins 
hour;  Christianity  lias  been,  and  is,  the  great  work  I'ud  manit'cstiition  of 
(iod,  and  especiallv  of  his  onlv  begotten  Son;  "  M\-  fathei'  worLcth 
hitherto,  and  I  work."  The  agents  employed  have  been  eieated  and 
formed  by  him.     Thev  have  grcatlv  dirt'ered  as  to  distinguishing  quah- 
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fications ;  but  have  all  contributed  in  the  way  of  heaven  to  the  same 
end.  As  mightv  operations,  though  unnoticed  in  one  season,  prepare 
the  earth  for  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  next,  so  good  men  com- 
paratively unheeded  and  forgotten,  have  been  chosen  instruments  in  the 
hand  of  God  to  prepare  his  way-  Isaac  was  one  of  these,  yet  but  little 
is  written  of  him,  when  compared  with  other  patriarchs;  though  there 
is  much  in  his  character  that  is  worthy  of  remembrance.  No  sacred 
page  bids  us  remember  the  prophecies  of  Job,  but  "  ye  have  heard  of  the 
patience  of  Job,"  is  a  sentence  that  should  never  be  forgotten.  He 
suffered  and  was  commended,  not  for  himself  only,  but  as  an  example  to 
the  Church  in  all  ages,  that  in  him  the  Lord  may  ever  be  seen  and  mag- 
nified, "  as  pitiful  and  of  tender  mercv." 

In  the  agents  by  which  Christianity  was  successfully  made  known, 
and  has  been  continued  in  the  world,  amidst  the  "counsel"  and  efforts 
of  men  ;  who  as  a  '  pernicious  and  pestilent  superstition,'  resolved  to 
scout  the  Gospel  from  the  earth ;  Divine  providence  is  strikingly  ap- 
parent. In  the  estimation  of  the  world,  they  were  "base,  weak,  and 
as  such  despised  ;"  but  they  brought  to  nought  things  that  were.  Not 
in  the  way  that  the  servants  of  another  system  prevailed,  who  said, 
"  believe  or  die  ;"  but  rather,  with  the  command  to  obey,  was  connected, 
■  believe  and  die ;'  and  in  the  triumphs  of  the  cross,  the  prime  agent  is  the 
more  discernible.  In  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles,  were 
vessels  of  honour  prepared  and  meet  for  the  IMaster's  use,  whether  they 
are  contemplated  as  ministers,  or  as  apologists.  Such  also  were  the 
witnesses  clothed  in  sackcloth,  who  prophesied  when  the  gold  had 
become  dim,«and  the  most  fine  gold  was  changed.  To  the  same  end, 
and  by  the  same  providence,  the  wrath,  purposes,  and  inventions  of  men 
were  made  to  praise  God  :— The  Crusades  for  example,  and  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  ;  these  events  led  to  the  dispersion  of  valuable  knowledf;e 
in  Western  Europe  :  —The  rise  also  of  the  Florentine  School  in  the 
house  of  Medici,  and  the  great  change  in  letters  to  which  this  led  :  —The 
i]ivention  at  this  moment,  of  printing,  and  the  rajjid  multiplication  of 
books  :— The  building  of  St.  Peter's  :~The  work  of  Tctzel :  —  All,  led  the 
way  to  I/Uther,  Alelancthon,  and  the  Reformation  ;  by  which  as  from 
death,  the  Church  arose  in  her  miglit. 

The  honoured  names  of  the  most  conspicuous  actors  in  this  im- 
portant event,  have  been  deservedly  handed  down  to  posterity,  and 
long  may  they  be  remembered  by  men.  But  there  were  others 
equally  worthy,  who  labored,  suffered  and  prepared  the  way  for  their 
more  distinguished  successors,  of  whom  but  little  is  recorded  and 
known.  How  scanty  for  example,  are  the  memorials  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  of  that  Deacon,  who,  a.d.  660,  on  his  return  from 
Mahometan  captivity,  was  hospitably  received  at  Mananahs,  in  the 
north  of  Syria,  by  Constantine,  another  Christian  in  suffering  '  In  the 
mornmg  when  about  to  depart,  the  only  way  in  which  the  Deacon  could 
reward  his  kind  host  was,  by  the  gift  of  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
This  became  to  Constantine,  an  invaluable  gift,  and  precious  seecl  He 
searched  the  Scriptures,  and  they  became  the  power  of  God  to  his  sal- 
vation.   The  blessing  he  had  found,  he  began  to  make  known  to  his 


neighbours,  and  with  great  effect.    As  the  Ejiistlcs  of  Paul  were  highly 
valued  by  this  good  man,  and  affectionately  commended  to  his  hearers  ; 
Constantine  and  his  followers  were  speedily  known  by  the  term  Paul- 
icians.    Their  enemies  reported  them  to  be  Maniehees,  but  Gibbon, 
though  not  their  friend,  declares,  that  "  the  Faulicians  sincerely  con- 
demned the  memory  and  opinions  of  the  ^Manichtean  sect."  Aloslieim 
states  the  same  fact.    They  were  severely  persecuted,  yet  they  grew 
and  rapidly  extended.    From  Asia  ]\Iinor  and  the  east  of  Europe,  they 
were  driven  towards  the  west,  and  were  known  as  Cathari,  a  word  akin 
to  our  Puritans.    Still  driven  by  intolerance,  their  representatives  fled 
to  the  glens  near  the  Alps,  and  were  proscribed  on  one  side  of  those 
mountains  as  ^^allenses  or  Waldenses,  and  on  the  other  as  Albigenses. 
From  thence  tbev  were  hunted  to  the  caverns  of  the  Alps,  &c.  where,  as 
if  wolves  and  not  men,  thcv  were  the  jest  of  their  enemies  as  Turlupins. 
Still  regarded  and  pursued  as  reptiles  who  should  be  trodden  under  foot, 
thev  fled  wherever  they  could  find  a  refuge.    In  France  their  desig- 
nation was  Tisserands  from  their  employ,  and  the  poor  men  of  Lyons. 
AmonL^  these  persecuted  fugitives,  and  remnants  of  eaily  Churches, 
under  different  names,  whom  Bossuet  acknow  ledges  as  "  the  Theological, 
if  not  the  natural  descendants  of  the  Faulicians  of  Armenia,"  tlie  Protest- 
ants of  those  ages,  the  flock  and  Church  of  Christ  was  permanently 
found.     It  would  be  no  difficult  task,  to  attempt  to  connect  the  gift  of 
one  solitarv  copv  of  God's  word,  by  a  suffering  deacon  to  Constantine  ; 
with  the  light  that  dawned  on  ^\'icklitl'e,  lluss  and  Luthei- ;  and  which 
led  to  the  reformation.    Yet  the  deacon  and  the  Faulicians  are  but 
little  known;  and  where  kuov.n,  generally  it  has  been,  but  to  be  dis- 
honoured. 

Luther,  and  his  noble  associates,  stand  before  us  in  growing  repute 
Yet  how  few  have  heard  of  John  de  Wesalia,  and  John  Wesselus  (if  the 
latter  is  not  the  former  name  Latinized)  of  Groningen  ;  who  was  once 
known  and  honoured,  as  the  "forerunner  of  Luther."  Wesselus  was 
born  A.I).  141 1>,  travelled  in  the  east,  lieeame  Doctor  in  Diviuitv, 
suffered  for  the  "  truth,"  and  died  14S,').  lu  his  (lav,  Wesst  lus  was  so 
celebrated,  as  to  be  known  as  the  "  Jiight  of  the  World  ;"  but  that 
which  the  most  distinguished  him,  was  his  preparation  \t\  bis  works  and 
sufferings,  of  the  way  for  Lather.  i!v  this  great  man  some  of  the  woiks 
of  \\'e.-.-elus  were  edited,  and  he  greatlv  conunended  him  for  his 
learning  and  worth,  lis  this  kindness  of  Luther,  principallv  if  not  onlv 
the  name  of  Wesselus  has  been  ])reserve(l  frt)m  pi'rishing  ;  s  et  assuredK' 
the  Church  owes  that  man  verv  nuu-li,  and  should  cherish  iiis  nuinory, 
who  could  l)e  truly  spoken  of,  as  the  forerunner  of  the  gicat  Saxon 
reformer.  One  other  fact  in  reference  to  Wesselus  mav  be  noticed. 
At  the  elevation  of  Sixtus  the  I\'  tt)  the  Papal  throne,  he  bade  Wes- 
selus ask  at  his  hands  some  gift  He  modestlv  expressed  his  wish  and 
prayer,  that  the  ])ontifieate  might  be  to  it~  pos>essor  a  gieat  jiei'sonal 
and  ])uhlic  good.  That  said  Sixtus,  is  mv  care  ;  ask  something  for 
your.-elf.  Then,  holy  father,  replied  Wesselus,  niv  re(|uest  is  tluit  from 
your  library  you  would  grant  me  a  copv  of  the  Scriptures,  'l  hat  said 
the  Pope  you  shall  have  ;  but  foolish  man,  whv  dont  voii  ask  a  lii^hop- 
riek,  or  something  of  that  sort      'i'hc  answer  was,  because  1  do  not 
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■want  such  things.  Like  the  late  John  Wesley  he  was,  '  homo  uuius 
libri,'  '  a  man  of  one  book.' 

The  Reformation,  though  attended  with  mighty  changes,  did  not 
accomplish  all  that  might  have  been  expected,  nor  long  maintain  its 
vigor.  It  wanted,  the  Eclectie  Review  says,  "  the  vital  spirit  of  self 
propagation,"  became  too  much  secularized,  and  in  strifes  and  internal 
contentions,  wasted  those  energies  which  should  have  been  turned 
against  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Thus  fettered  and  in  toils,  the  work 
of  the  Reformers  first  became  stationary,  and  next  rapidly  hastened  to 
death.  With  all  their  faults,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Puritans 
and  the  noble  band  of  Nonconformists,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
leading  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  Britain.  But  the  children  of 
these  men,  renounced  the  faith,  and  departed  from  the  spirit  of  their 
Fathers.  What  is  known  as  Methodism, — (a  term  by  which  the 
religion  of  Nonconformist  ministers  was  also  known  ;  Mr.  Sandercock 
of  Tavistock,  in  his  notice  of  Richard  Saunders,  M.A.,  who  was  ejected 
from  Kentisbeer,  Devon  ;  and  who  died  at  Tiverton,  reports  that  he  was 
one  of  those  who  were  at  that  time  called  New  Methodists)  this,  has 
during  the  last  century  effected  a  great  change  in  Britain,  the  direct 
and  indirect  operations  of  which  are  mighty  in  our  churches  ;  and  from 
us  and  America,  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  This  "  second 
reformation  "  has  placed  the  name  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Wesley,  very 
prominently  before  the  world.  "The  Centenary  of  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism," by  our  respected  President,  directs  more  especially  the  Wesleyan 
body  to  those  names  and  labours,  in  which  they  should  ever  glorify  God. 
But  there  were  other  Weslevs,  in  whom  also  God  should  he  honored; 
less  distinguished,  yet  not  to  be  forgotten.  By  the  world  they  were 
dishonored,  but  as  men  of  learning  and  worth ;  as  Cliri>itian  Ministers, 
distinguished  by  piety  ;  the  most  exemplary  patience,  and  resignation  in 
circumstances  of  great  suffering  :  they  are  worthy  of  lasting  re- 
membrance. In  one  sentence, —  Wesleys,  from  whom  the  founders  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism  have  descended;  whose  name  and  memory  "  God 
and  good  men"  have  not  suffered,  nor  will  suffer  to  perish.  The 
writer  is  favored  by  being  called  to  put  some  fragments  of  the  elder 
Wesleys,  which  he  has  carefully  gleaned,  together;  that  of  these  good 
men,  a  permanent  record  may  be  found  in  the  Wesleyan  Magazine. 

The  Wesleys,  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Clarke,  believed  their  progeni- 
tors came  from  Saxony.  Whether  the  Wesalia,  and  Wesselus  of 
Groningen,  will  give  any  countenance  to  this  opinion,  is  a  question 
freely  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  That  the  etymon  of  the 
family  name,  is  found  in  the  Saxon  language,  has  more  of  certainty. 
Leigh,  Legh,  Lea,  and  Lei/ ;  have  their  common  origin,  in  the  Saxon 
Leag  ;  which  implies  "  the  extensive  unploughed  field,"  "  the  unfilled 
pasture  ;"  where 

"  the  lowing  herds,  wind  slowly  o'or  the  lea." 

This,  ^^hen  the  pnipcrtv  of  Ecclesiastics,  wa?  known  as  iiishops,  or 
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Abbotts,'  Leigh.  When  found  in  an  elevated  situation,  High-Leigh  i:^ 
the  designation.  If  the  direction  was  West,  when  compared  with  some 
other  phice  ;  then  \A'estleigh,  Westlca,  or  Wcstley  is  the  name.  In 
tiie  rural  history  of  our  country,  places  of  these,  or  similar  names  mav 
frequentlv  be  found;  especially  in  the  West  of  England,  the  residence  of 
the  Wcstieys. 

One  branch  of  the  family  is  reported  to  have  settled  in  Ireland. 
I'lii-  wish  of  an  Irish  gentleman  of  this  name,  to  adopt  the  late  Charles 
Weslev,  gives  some  countenance  to  the  opinion.  When  disappointed, 
he  chose  Richard  Colley  of  Dublin,  who  became  the  first  Earl  of  Alorn- 
ington,  and  grandfather  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Wood,  the  O.xford  historian  and  antiquary,  in  his  notice 
of  the  Weslevs  of  Ireland;  gives  the  name  "Wellesley  or  Weslev.' 
"  Walter  Welle-lcy,  commonlv  called  Weslev,  was  a  Canon  regular  of 
the  order  of  St.  Austin.  He  was  chosen  Prior  of  these  Cuuons,  and 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  1.531,  he  became  Bishop  of  Kildare.  He  died 
1.').j9,  and  was  buried  in  the  I^.Ionastrv  of  Conal."  As  far  as  Wood's 
Huthoritv  coes,  it  would  appear  that  the  name  had  passed  from  Wello^- 
Itv  to  Wej-lev  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  a  similar  change 
has  taken  ])lace  in  the  family  name  of  persons,  who  once  lived  near 
Wells.  (Tlie  Aqua;  of  the  Romans,  Welles,  or  Wells  ;  from  springs  oi 
baths.)  Wells-Leigh,  near  Wells,  gave  its  name  to  a  familv,  once  ot 
distinction.  In  the  davs  of  our  third  Henrv,  William  de  A\  ellesle<rh 
held  lands  there.  Philip  de  Welleslegh,  in  the  third  Edward's  reigii, 
and  Walrond  de  Welleslegh,  when  the  sixth  Henrv  sat  on  the  British 
Throne.  It  is  worthv  of  notice,  that  Welleslegh,  as  a  family  name,  is 
not  recently  found  in  that  neighbourhood.  /\[)parently  it  has  jjasscd  tu 
Westley.  At  least  the  latter  name  is  connected  with  monuments, 
public  charities,  &e.  in  Wells,  and  its  neighbourhood;  and  from  thence 
through  Somerset  to  Dorset.  If  in  Ireland,  Welleslev  did  ])ass  to 
Wesley,  it  would  be  no  strange  cireumstance  if  a  similar  change  should 
have  taken  place  in  England.  Lcfjh,  antl  Lrij.  the  !-^a.\on  etymon  are 
connnon  to  the  both  ;  the  change,  if  it  has  occurred,  is  found  in  Welles, 
fan  old  plural  form)  Wells,  West,  and  Wes  ;  tlie  preli.\cs.* 

Bv  the  historv  of  Dorset  it  is  founil,  that  pusons  of  tlir  name  ot 
\\  I'stleiirh,  WestL'!o\ ,  and  Westlev,  had  long  residcil  in  that  count) 
\monLr  the  nuns,  once  found  at  Sliaftesl)ur\-,  is  the  name  of  Isabel 
Wc-tleigh.  In  14o.'),  .Tohn  WestiK  v,  a  Prebendarv,  was  \  icar  eif 
Sturminstcr-Xi.  wton.  John  Wc-tlev  was  Rector  of  hang( on- M atra- 
14bl.  The  Borough-records  of  Wevniouth  state,  that  in  lli.")."). 
.Jasper,  the  soi>  of  Ephraim  Westlev,  Gent,  resided  in  that  town.  In 
the  li^t  of  Bailiffs  for  Bridport,  in  IfiKl,  .Tames  Westley  is  found.  And 
the  index  of  the  (ientlenuurs  Mat;-azine  seems  to  pouit  to  members  of 
the  ^ume  tamily  in  more  modern  times.  The  name  of  the  last  mentioiie  J 


*  Wood's  .^tluna-  C).\s.  by  Bliss,  V  2,  pp.  159,  750.  CoUin.son  s  His  .  ry  ul 
Sjiiierjet,  V   III,  p.  40j. 
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from  the  Rector  of  Langton-Matravers,  to  that  of  the  Rector  of 
Charmouth,  is  to  a  letter  the  same.  * 

Dorset  was  the  undoubted  residence  of  Bartholomew  Westley,  the 
Rector  of  Charmouth ;  and  of  John  Westley,  his  Son,  the  Vicar  of 
Winterbourne-Whitchurch.  Xlie  former,  the  great-grandfather ;  the 
latter,  the  grandfather  of  the  late  John  and  Charles  Wesley.  Official 
documents,  and  contemporaneous  history  attest,  that  Westley  was  the 
family  name.  Bartholomew  Westley  was  born  about  the  year  1600. 
No  record  is  known,  by  which  inquiries  as  to  his  parents,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  or  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life,  can  be  met.  But  his 
being  sent  to  one  of  the  Universities,  and  educated  there,  may  be  taken 
as  some  proof,  that  his  parents  valued  learning,  and  were  able  to  give 
their  sou  the  best  means  for  acquiring  this  treasure.  Dr.  Calamy 
states,  that  while  at  the  University,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
physic,  as  well  as  Divinity ;  a  fact,  which  is  indirectly  confirmed  by 
Jennings,  who,  in  his  Miraculum  Basilicon,  says,  that,  in  1664,  he 
practised  physic  at  Charmouth.  Bartholomew  Westley  appears  to 
have  been  a  studious,  diligent  young  man  ;  who,  in  addition  to  his 
appointed  and  direct  work,  acquired  other  knowledge,  which,  in  after 
life,  greatly  rewarded  the  labours  of  his  youth.  Young  men  who  are 
favoured  with  such  educational  iner.ns,  should  highlv  prize  their  advan- 
tages ;  and,  by  the  proper  use  of  precious,  invaluable,  but  swift  flying 
opportunity,  not  only  honour  themselves,  but  also  their  parents  and 
friends.  They  know  not  in  what  times  and  circumstances  they  may 
be  placed;  nor  of  what  importance  some  required  attainment,  or  branch 
of  science,  may  be  to  them.  By  his  knowledge  of  medicine,  Bartholo- 
mew Westley^supported  himself  and  family,  in  those  dark  days,  when 
he  and  they  were  cast  on  the  world. f 

In  the  most  trying  period  of  most  perilous  times,  from  1640  to 
1650,  Bartholomew  Westley  was  called,  as  a  Christian  minister,  to 
public  life.  It  has  been  long  reported,  that  he  held  the  living  of  Ailing- 
ton,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  that  from  this  he  was  ejected.  Allington,  or 
Arlington,  was  a  chapeh  y ;  a  then  little  village,  a  short  distance  from 
the  western  extremity  of  Bridport ;  but  now  an  increased  population 
has  caused  it  to  be  united  with  that  town.  Alore  likely  John  Eaton, 
the  minister  of  Bridport,  from  1650,  to  the  restoration,  supplied  the 
chapel  at  Allington,  as  he  is  said,  by  Hutchins,  to  have  received  £30 
annually  from  that  village.  The  mistake  as  to  J3artholomew  Westley, 
and  Allington,  arose  from  a  report  made  to  Dr.  Calamy,  and  which  he 
thus  gives  : — "  I  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Bartholomew  Westley 
was  ejected  from  Arlington,  and  Mr.  Burd  from  Charmouth."  In  the 
first  edition  of  the  Nonconformists'  Memorial,  the  editor  copied  this 
statement,  but  placed  an  asterisk  before  it,  as  an  indication  of  doubt- 
fulness.   In  the  second  edition  of  the  last-mentioned  work,  the  error 

495  °^  Dorset,  2nd  Ed.  V  IV,  p.  185,  \'  I,  pp.  340,  393, 

t  Hist.  Dorset,  Vol.  I.  pp.  524,  117.    Dr.  Calamy's  Continuation,  Ed.  1727, 
\  ol.  1.  p.  429.    Miraculum  Basihcon,  by  Abraham  Jennings.    Gent.  Mag.  Vol. 
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.5  corrected.  Vet  by  some  biographers  of  the  Weslevs,  who  quoted 
from  the  first  edition,  the  mistake  has  been  long-  continued.  \'erv 
likely  something  was  reported  to  Dr.  (  alamy,  that  referred  to  Mr 
Wcstley  and  Alhngton.  Did  he  reside,  or  close  his  days  there  ?  But 
as  to  his  ejection,  it  should  have  been  that  this  w-as  from  Cutherston. 
and  that  he  was  there  succeeded  by  Mr.  Bird.* 

Names,  places,  and  dates,  are  important  matters  in  history.  To 
those  who  value  accuracy,  it  will  be  matter  of  satisfaction  to  find,  that 
copies  of  official  documents  yet  remain,  by  which  we  are  led  with  cer- 
tainty to  the  rectories  and  home  of  Bartholomew  Westley.  In  IG4'J, 
Wliitelock,  Keeble,  and  Lisle,  were  appointed  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Great  Seal.  In  the  same  year  they  were  ordered  to  inquire  into 
the  vearlv  value  of  all  ecclesiastical  livings,  to  which  anv  cure  of  soul:- 
was  annexed  :  to  certify  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  the  name.-  of  the 
incumbents  who  supplied  the  cure,  and  their  respective  salaries. 
Happilv,  returns  to  this  commission  have  been  preserved,  and  by 
tlrese  documents,  as  well  as  by  other  quotations,  given  below-,  the 
familv  name,  and  the  village  where  Bartholomew  Westley  resided,  are 
reported  to  us  with  certainty.  The  following  are  copies  of  these 
documents  :  — 

•■  (  ATHERSTON. 

"  Bartliolomew  W^'s-tlcy  >  ^lebe,  fi\  e  acres,  worth  10s.  ;  his  '^niall  titho. 
£10.  :  in  all,  10.-;." 

••  CH.VRMOUTIl. 

"  Rartluilouiew  \\'i'>tley,  the  iivcstiit  imssessur,  b\  se.niestni'.ion.  The  1io\im' 
iuul  four  acvts  dt'  j;kbc  are  wovtli,  per  auiiiini,  CI.  :  the  tithes  nf  the  |);irish, 
t  lS.     1  In  \  (ii  -in-  that  Catlu  rMOU  continue  anne.\e(h  us  it  was  liy  order 

■  if  the  (  lunmitti'e  i  f  the  county." 

These  returns  were  niade,  Ki.'iO.  Charmoutli  and  ( 'atliei^tmi  are 
villages  in  the  southwestern  (  xtremit\'  of  Dorsetshire;  the\' join  etieli 
other,  and  are  about  two  miles  iHsttint  from  Lyme.  I  hc  iiKitii-sitix  e 
traveller  may  easily  distinguish  ( 'atherston  by  its  fir  trees,  on  an  emi- 
nence to  the  right,  as  he  descends  to  Charmoutli  from  Hriilpoi  t.  | 

I'lie  rector  of  these  parishes  a])pears  to  liave  been  greall\'  esteemed. 

•  Nonci  ntiinnist  s  Memorial,  Va\.  1.  Vol.  1.  ji.  112.     I'.cL  'J.  \  (ih  11.  li.  I  l.'i. 

\  IIi^t.  Dnrsrt,  1.  p.  r.'!i. 

One  \\  c.-lh  y,  tlie  |)ars(jn  uC  (  haruioulli.     Mirdi  uluin  Jiasiliccii,  l.d.  I'ifil. 
Wesllcy,  tlio  I'urit.'.n  iiiinistrr  ot'  that  phiee.      RoM  nhi  l.  Diary  ,  ]>.  ti.'<- 
Westhy,  then  ininislrv  i it  Charniouth.  lb.  V'.d.  HiSl.  |i.  I  l.'i. 

Till'  niinisti  r  (if  the  plui      one  \\cslli\-      iUencluH,  by  Dr.  (I.  li.iles. 
I'.d.  ICS.-,,  p.  l  i;i. 

Channonth.     .Mr.  \\'e-,llr\  ,  senior.     Raxter  s  l.il'r  and    I'lnies.  l.d. 

17i:!.     \'(d.  II.  p.  L'SO.' 
Charniouth.    .Mr.  Westlex,  senior,  that  is,  .\Ir.  ISartludonn  w  \\  rsih'\ 

Dr.  Calainv,  Con.  W'll.  I.  p.  129. 
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as  a  pious,  kind,  and  prudent  man.  The  times  had  exacted  from  him, 
in  common  with  others,  whether  Episcopalian,  or  Presbyterian,  oaths 
and  pledges  of  fidehty  to  the  existing  Government.  That  he  held  these 
appeals  to  heaven  as  sacred,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  his  afterwards 
becoming  a  Nonconformist.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  a 
bitter  pohtical  partizan  ;  had  he  been,  few  persons  had  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  signalizing  themselves  in  this  way ;  he  appears  to  have 
cherished  a  better  state  of  mind,  and  this  in  days  when  moderation  was 
but  little  known.  That  he  was  a  devout  man,  a  Christian  in  his  family, 
one  who  prayed  to  and  held  communion  with  God,  testimony  may  be 
gleaned  from  many  witnesses,  and  which  is  not  the  less  valuable  for 
having  been  given  in  derision,  and  by  enemies.  On  the  morning  of  the 
'23d  of  September,  1651,  Henry  Hull,  hostler  at  the  inn  at  Charmouth, 
and  who  had  belonged  to  Captain  Massey's  "  piquet,"  then  at  Lyme, 
went  in  haste  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Westley,  to  report  as  to  a  principal 
person  of  the  village,  that  certain  suspicious  strangers  had  just  left  the  inn. 
He  was  engaged  in  family-worship,  and  would  not  by  such  reports  be 
disturbed  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  writers  of  the  age,  "  his  morning 
exercise"  —  "long-winded  praver"  —  "at  his  morning  prayers"  — 
"  whom  he  found  engaged  in  family-worship."  It  is  true,  when  his 
morning-worship  was  concluded,  he  then  listened  to  the  report  of  Hull. 
This  information  being  so  directly  and  publicly  conveyed  to  him,  and 
Bates  says,  that,  on  the  very  day  preceding,  a  "  proclamation,"  dated 
Westminster,  September  10,  1651,  had  been  published  at  Lyme, 
wherein  it  was  declared,  that  whoever  afforded  "  aid  or  concealment" 
to  certain  parties,  should  be  considered  as  "  partakers  and  abettors," 
and  that  death  should  be  the  punishment.  The  Rector  made  inquiries 
at  the  inn,  and  though  he  knew  not  who  those  strangers  were,  yet  if  he 
communicated  what  had  been  thus  told  him  to  the  nearest  magistrate ; 
he  could  not  with  safety  do  less.  But  as  to  the  harsh  statement  of 
Wood  on  this  incident — Westby,  the  "  foolish  Presbyterian  minister" 
of  Carte.  The  solemn  fast- day,  the  then  public  service,  the  degrading 
designation  of  the  "  weaver-preacher,  who  had  been  a  soldier"  of  Cla- 
rendon. The  king,  it  is  said,  "  was  among  the  audience,"  and  what 
took  place  after  his  departure  would  be  reported  to  him.  But  in  the 
narration  of  Charles  himself  to  Pepys,  whose  "  account"  is  now  before 
the  writer,  not  one  word  in  reference  to  all  this,  and  the  decoration,  is 
found.  Hughes,  the  general  admirer  of  Clarendon  in  his  late  repubh- 
cation  of  "  Boscobel,"  states  this  part  of  the  history  to  be  a  "  tissue 
of  blunders  and  inaccuracies."  The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  124,  speaks 
of  these  as  "  lapses  of  memory,"  and  thus  accounts  for  them: — "  A 
considerable  portion  of  Clarendon  s  history  was  written  under  the 
afflictions  of  age,  infirmity,  and  exile— without  notes  to  assist,  or  docu- 
ments to  correct  the  frailty  natural  to  even  the  best  memories.  Lister 
declares  Clarendon's  work  to  be  "  but  an  apology"  for  one  party. 
Ed.  Rev.  No.  139.  The  fact  is,  in  the  days  of  those  writers,  he  that 
could  the  most  caricature,  expose  to  ridicule,  and,  in  many  cases, 
malign,  an  outcast  Nonconformist  minister,  was  supposed  to  do  the 
State  the  greatest  service.* 


*  See  last  given  references ;  and  Pepys'  "  Account,''  &c.  Ed.  1766.  pp.  48, 
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It  IS  said  above,  that  Bartholomew  W'cstlev  held  Charmouth  as  a 
sequestered  living.  Circumstances,  very  difl'erent  in  their  nature,  led 
to  the  sequestration  of  many  of  the  Episcopal  clergy ;  such  as  the 
"  Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  —  the  "  Negative  Oath"  — petitions 
from  parishes  against  ministers  as  "  scandalous;"  and,  in  some  cases, 
as  it  is,  with  as  much  of  candour  as  truth,  stated  by  Ur.  A'aughan, 
persons  were  expelled  because  they  had  trulv  conscientious  scruples, 
and  to  make  room  for  others  more  conformable  to  the  new  standard  of 
orthodoxv ;  the  latter  deserve  a  place  among  the  confessors  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  no  less  than  the  Puritans.  But  the  petitions  pre- 
sented and  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  John  White,  "  a  grave 
lawver,"  and  Member  for  Southwark,  was  chairman  ;  and  the  work 
termed  "  The  First  Century  of  scandalous,  &c.  priests,"  furnished  other 
reasons  for  the  sequestration  of  many  incumbents.  Yet  mercy  was 
"  mingled  with  judgment  ;"'  they  were  not  cast  on  the  world  without 
anv  means  of  support  ;  one-fifth  part  value  of  their  livings  was  allowed 
them  ;  and  none,  except  by  direct  and  continued  acts  of  hostility  to  the 
Government,  were  left  in  a  state  of  entire  destitution.  And,  in  the 
work  just  referred  to,  John  \Yhite  dircctlv  states,  that  those  only  who 
were  examined  and  approved  bv  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  or  their 
dej>uties,  were  allowed  to  succeed  the  sequestered  clergy.* 

Bartholomew  Westley  was  no  doubt  thus  examined,  approved,  and 
appointed  :  but  immediately  on  the  return  of  the  Second  Charles,  he 
was  ejected  from  Charmouth  as  an  "  intruder."  His  successor,  Timothy 
llallett,  is  found  in  possession  of  the  Rectorv,  March  4th,  lGfi"2.  In 
the  declaration  from  Breda,  the  king  had  promised  that  no  man  should 
be  disc|uieted,  or  called  in  (juestion  for  differences  of  opinion  on  religion. 
"  We  do  declare  a  liberty  to  tender  consciences."  And  the  ministers 
of  the  day  confidently  relied  on  his  word.  But  the  same  act  of  the 
(  onvention  parliament  restored  not  only  the  king,  but  alsu  the  laws,  l)oth 
civil  and  ceelesiastical  tn  the  state  in  wliich  tliey  were  at  the  counnence- 
ment  of  the  war.  Clarendon  withdrew  the  question  of  Church  contro- 
versies from  the  parliament,  and  the  sequestered  clergv  were  resldied  to 
their  former  living-.  Baxter  states,  that  within  tliree  months  of  the 
restoration,  many  hundred  worthy  ministers  were  displaced  and  ca-t  out 
of  their  charges,  beeause  they  were,  no  matter  for  what  cause,  in 
se(|uestration.  Tliat  there  were  two  periods  when  miiii.-ters  were  ejected, 
at  the  commencement  nf  the  Second  Charles'  reign,  is  a  fact  which  is 
not  always  distinctly  noted,  in  the  histurv  of  these  times,  q'he  first  was 
at  the  speedy  if  not  immediiite  restoration  of  the  ejected  cleruv,  or  the 
driving  away  of  those  in  possession  as  intruders;  tlie  second  was,  by 
the  act  of  uniformity,  in  August  ]t'<C,-2.  How,  and  at  what  jieriods, 
these  caiises  affected  J5artholomew  \\'estlev,  the  following  extracts  from 
ecclesiastical  records  will  ,i;ive  infornuition. 

•  Dr.  Vauglian's  Stuart.  l)\-n.  Vul.  II.  p.  I.)7     .lehn  Whites  Cruturv,  iVr. 

iGi;;. 
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"CHARMOUTH. 

"Jiector.i.—Sam\\e\  Noniiigton,  1599;  he  was  sequestered  IfilO.  Bartholomew 
AVesley.  intruder;  he  was  ejected  after  the  restoration.  Timothy  Hallett,  4th 
March,  1C62." 

"CATHERSTON. 

"Rectors.  Laurence  Orchard.  Bartholomew  Westley.  Benjamin  Bird. 
14th  Octoher,  1662.* 

Bartholomew  Westley,  from  the  24th  of  August,  1662,  when 
ejected  from  Catherston,  was  with  his  family  cast  on  the  world,  or 
rather  on  the  merciful  providence  of  God.  It  is  matter  of  sincere  but 
unavailing  regret,  that  the  publication  of  certain  adorned  works  on  one 
side,  and  perhaps  conformity  and  dislike  to  everything  puritanical  on 
another  ;  should  have  prevented  the  world  from  knowing  more  of  the 
good  Rector  of  Charmouth.  But  from  what  is  preserved,  how  much 
of  excellency  does  his  character  declare  !  As  a  voung  man,  he  worthily 
and  honourably  employed  his  time  at  the  University,  in  the  acquisition 
of  that  knowledge  which  led  to  usefulness  and  profit.  As  a  Christian 
parent  and  head  of  a  family,  more  than  one  fact  proclaims  that  he 
walked  before  his  house  with  a  perfect  heart ;  in  the  acknowledgment 
and  daily  worship  of  God,  from  which  the  world  was  not  permitted  to 
divert  him,  and  in  the  Christian  education  he  gave  to  the  only  child  of 
whom  any  memorial  has  descended  to  posterity;  In  the  latter  relation, 
he  had  his  reward,  in  the  happiness  of  an  obedient,  well  educated,  and 
useful  son,  whom  we  hasten  to  notice,  and  in  whom  we  may  contem- 
plate the  excellence  of  the  father.  As  a  minister,  Dr.  Calamy  reports 
that  he  was  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  plainness  of  speech,  and  was  not 
what  the  world  terms  popular.  This  may,  or  may  not  have  been  proof 
of  his  fidelity  and  worth.  While  some  seek  "  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom,"  others  as  studiously  avoid  them,  that  the  faith  of  profess- 
ing Christians  may  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the 
power  of  God  :  howbeit,  in  the  estimation  of  the  perfect,  such  speak 
wisdom.  The  British  Critic,  in  his  notice  of  certain  works,  of  a  luminary 
that  but  lately  rather  glared,  than  shone  in  the  Metropohs,  says,  "  It  may 
not  be  a  preacher's  fault  that  he  is  popular ;  but  it  u'ill  be  his  fault  if 
he  long  continue  so.  What  go  these  motley  multitudes  to  hear  ?  The 
Gospel  ?  If  the  Gospel  were  preached  in  Christian  simplicity  and  truth, 
they  would  not  be  there.  They  come  not  to  be  taught,  but  to  be 
tickled  ;  they  come  not  to  purify  their  hearts,  but  to  pamper  their 
imaginations  ;  to  gratify  an  idle,  selfish,  and  unholy  appetite  for  high 
seasoned  rhapsody.  And  what  they  seek  they  find."  As  a  friend  and 
physician,  Mr.  Westley  appears  to  have  been  greatly  esteemed  by  his 
people.  Dr.  Calamy  states  that  as  a  medical  friend,  he  was  often  con- 
sulted while  a  beneficed  clergyman  ;  but  after  his  ejection,  though  he 
preached  as  he  had  opportunity ;  yet  he  had  much  more  employment  as 

*  Baxter's  Life  and  Times,  Vol.  II.  Pref.  pp.  ,")— 17.  Vol.  I.  pp.  141.  Neal's 
Hist.  Puritans,  by  Toulmin.  Ed.  ISS?.  Vol.  III.  p.  66.  Dr.  Vauehan  Vol 
II.  p.  298.    Hist.  Dorset,  Vol.  I.  p.  521.  ^ 
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a  ph^-sician  than  as  a  minister.    The  blamelessncss  of  his  character,  in 
every  respect,  amidst  the  most  trying-  and  dangerous  circumstances,  i-, 
fully  attested  by  the  place  of  his  abode,  as  long  as  he  could  remain 
there  after  his  ejection.    This  was  at  Cliarmouth,  among  his  own 
people,  where  he  ^vas  best  known,  and  his  character  justly  appreciated. 
No  act  in  either  his  private  or  pulilic  life,  led  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
village  where  he  had  lived  ;  and  to  put  himself  out  of  the  way  of  i-crutiny 
or  examination.    We  find  that  his  worthy  son  was  imprisoned  as  early 
as  lb'61  ;  but  no  one  found  occasion  to  incarcerate  the  father.    This,  to 
all  unprejudiced  persons,  will  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  embellishments  in 
certain  old  and  re-published  tracts,  the  writers  of  which  worshipped  the 
rising  sun.    The  fact  of  Bartliolomew  Westlev  s  continued  residence  at 
Charmcuth,     attested  bv  Abraham  Jennings,  no  friend  to  tlie  Noncon- 
formists, in  his  Miraciihiw  Bfi.<-i/icoti,  published  16G4.    He  refers  to  the 
late  Rector,  and  adds,  "This  Westley  of  Charmouth,  is  since  a  Noncon- 
formist, and  lives  bv  the  ])ractice  of  phvsic  in  the  same  place  ;"  but  from 
Charmouth,  and  his  accustomed  means  of  support,  Mr   Westley  must 
have  been  driven  the  next  year,  by  the  five-mile  act,  as  this  village  is  not 
two  miles  from  Lvme,  an  incorporated  town.    ]\lost  of  the  Nonconform  • 
ing  clergy  remained  in  the  midst  of  the  peoj)le  who  had  constituted 
their  charge,  and  gave  so  much  of  a  religious  character  to  their  frequent 
intercourse  with  them,  as  in  some  measure  to  supply  the  place  of  their 
former  services  as  jjreachers.    Bv  this  means,  also,  much  of  that 
])ccuniarv  sujjport,  of  which  their  ejectment  was  expected  to  deprive 
them,  continued  to  be  received,  and  their  influence  through  the  country 
was  not  lessened  by  their  a])pearing  among  their  followers,  in  the  light  of 
sufferers,  on  the  score  of  integrity  and  religion.      To  deprive  both 
minister-  and  people  of  this  little,  and  almost  last  worldly  comfort,  an 
act  was  passed,  wliich  required  every  ])erson  in  holy  orders,  who  had 
not  conijilied  with  the  act  of  uniforniit\-,  to  bind  himself  by  oath  to 
])assive  obedience,  and  to  J)r(Jte^t  that  he  would  never  seek  to  make  an\' 
alteration  in  the  j^-overnnieiit  of  Churcli  and  State.     Certainly,  the  first 
diitv  t]i;it  wi'll  orgaiuz'.'d  liodies  dwc  to  theniseh'cs.  i>  preservation  ;  and 
])eculiar  jiositions  of  socirt\-  inav  lead  men  to  seek  or  to  sanction  legis- 
lative enactments,  wliich  in  other  cases  they  would  resist,  (though  some 
one  say<,  what  the  writer  jiuts  in  i)areii1hcsis.  as  he  wishes  to  have  no 
sting;  "  for  some  secret  reason,  tlie  most  prostitute  admirers  of  these- 
maxims  generally  claim  an  c\enii)tioii  in  belialf  of  themselves  ")  When 
necessity  requires  these,  and  public  good  is  the  result,  ]>raise  and  not 
blame  belongs  to  the  flrni  friends  of  the  "  Su])remc  Law"  for  ])ronipt 
and  jiroper  measures.     ]5ut  this  is  a  case  which  recpiires  great  discern- 
ment and  wisdom.     If  the  spirit  of  jiartv  and  worldlv  policy  be  substi- 
tuted for  righteous  principle  ;   men  in  power  may  be  found  fighting 
against  (iod.     And  not  only  so;  but,  such  are  the  changes  to  which 
human  things  are  subject ;  they  may  by  possibility  tiiid  themselves  by 
their  own  princi])les  and  enactments,  in  circumstances  of  great  perplexity 
and  danger.     (See  Quarterly  Review,  No.  .')0.  pp.  '21)7.  2!)S  )  The 
proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  oath  sought  to  b  e  imposed  by  the  "  Oxford 
Act,"  namely,  "  I  do  swear  that  it  is  not  lawful  upon  anv  pretence  what- 
soever," t\c.  to  resist  one  branch  of  authority  in  a  certain  way  ;  and  in 
the   steps,   that   were  no   doulit   with    great  reluctance  taken  by  the 
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framers,  or  friends  of  this  oath  when  the  plans  of  the  Second  James 
began  to  be  plainly  developed.  The  Nonconformists  who  refused  thus 
to  swear,  were  prohibited  from  acting  as  tutors  and  school-masters  ; 
they  were  not  to  be  seen,  unless  on  the  road  passing  from  place  to 
place,  within  five  miles  of  any  corporation  ;  or  the  place  where  they  had 
been  previously  ministers.  The  violation  of  this  law  exposed  the  party 
to  the  penalty  of  forty  pounds,  and  six  months  imprisonment.  This 
severe  enactment  was  designed  to  complete  the  triumph  of  the  op- 
pressor ;  and  bv  it  Bartholomew  Westley  was  driven  from  his  friends, 
as  well  as  the  Church.  Forbidden  by  law,  the  Nonconformists  of  the 
south  west  of  Dorset,  stole  away  to  the  solitudes  of  Pinney,  and 
there  in  a  dell  between  rocks,  like  the  covenanters  elsewhere,  they 
worshipped  their  God.  A  sacred  spot,  unknown  and  unvisited  by  few 
of  Lyme  and  its  vicinity,  who  delight  in  facts  of  distant  times.  This 
place  has  ever  since  been  known  as  Whitechapel  Rocks.  * 

The  last  record  we  have  of  Mr.  Westley  is  thus  given  by  Dr. 
Calamy,  "  He  lived  several  years  after  he  was  legally  silenced ;  but  the 
death  of  his  son,  made  a  very  sensible  alteration  in  the  father,  so  that 
he  afterwards  dechned  apace,  and  did  not  long  survive  him."  These 
were  his  circumstances  in  age.  The  vigour  of  his  life  had  passed  ;  though 
not  the  affection  and  tender  heartedness  of  a  father.  But  when  the 
anticipated  prop  of  his  old  years  was  gone.  Then  alone — dishonoured 
— an  outcast — he  bowed  his  head  and  died."'t 

The  record  of  the  labours,  sufferings,  and  sorrows,  of  the  learned, 
pious,  and  de^ly-injured  Nonconformists,  is  not  only  on  high,  but  also 
among  men.  And,  not  for  Sectarian  purposes,  (the  writer  would  not 
pen  one  sentence,  not  even  in  any  indirect  wav,  to  give  pain  to  one 
worthy  member  of  any  religious  body,)  but  as  a  beacon  to  future 
generations,  long  may  it  remain  ;  living  Christianity,  though  weak  in  its 
instruments,  is  mighty  through  God.  Conscience  has  its  claims,  and 
truth  its  power,  which  no  human  arm  can  destroy,  nor  even  long  arrest. 
Never  was  counsel  more  turned  to  foolishness,  nor  purposes  and  antici- 
pations defeated,  than  in  the  advice  given  to  Charles,  as  to  the  then  clergy, 
and  the  consequences  thereof.  Good  men  may  be  ejected,  and  the 
body  may  be  killed ;  but  Divine  truth  is  imperishable ;  with  new  vigour 
it  shall  spring  from  what  was  designed  to  be  its  tomb,  and  immortally  live. 
The  severity  of  the  persecution  to  which  these  good  men  were  exposed, 
(as  the  Christian  Observer  states  it  in  reference  to  one,)  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  intolerant  laws  and  popular  virulence  only,  but  by  the 
gradation  of  a  far  nicer  scale.  To  be  a  proverb  and  bye-word,  to  stand 
despised  and  alone,  where  they  might  naturally  wish  to  be  esteemed 
and  loved  ;  to  be  taunted,  thwarted,  and  rebuked  by  former  com- 
panions and  friends ;  this  is  the  refinement  of  moral  persecution ; 
— the  reproach  that  breaks  the  heart.  Bartholomew  Westley  was 
driven  from  Charmouth;  yet  the  fruits  of  his  ministry  remained. 
About  twenty-five  years  after  the  last  mentioned  date,  the  Noncon- 

•Rapin's  Hist.  England,  Vol.  II.  pp.  641—758.,  762.     Dr.  Vaughan,  Vol 
II.  pp.  341.  British  Critic,  July  1823.    Roberts' Hist,  of  Lyme, 
t  Dr.  Calamy's  Continuation,  Vol.  I.  429. 
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forniists  erected  a  chapel  in  the  village,  ot  which  the  iU  v  John  Hi  icc, 
formerly  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  was  the  fir^^t  minister.  This 
clergvman  had  been  curate  to  Mr.  Thorne,  of  Weymoutli,  next  the 
incumbent  of  Marshwood,  Dorset ;  from  which  he  w  as  ejected,  1G(J2. 
Mr.  Brice,  continued  the  minister  of  the  chapel  at  Charmouth,  unto  the 
time  of  his  decease,  March  15,  171G.  To  the  Christian  kindness  of  the 
late  Rev.  Benjamin  Jeanes,  of  Charmouth,  when  he  was  sick  unto  death, 
the  writer  is  indebted  for  the  following  list  of  ministers,  the  successors 
of  Mr.  Brice  : 

The  Reverend  Batten. 

  Henderson. 

  Seaward. 

  Isaac  Tozer,  1  79j. 

  Miall,  171)G. 

  Crook,  ISIO. 

The  Reverend  Benjamin  Jeanes  from  1812  to  1S3S. 

In  the  direct  fruits  of  his  ministrv,  the  Rector  of  Charmouth  is  but 
little  known  ;  but  though  eiccted,  dishonoured,  and  alone,  liath  not  the 
Lord  irreatly  "comforted  Zion "  by  his  descendants?  The  grave,  in 
•some  unknown  spot,  contains  the  dust  of  the  silenced  i\Ir.  \Vestle\-  ;  but 
in  tlie  world  is  his  name  extinct !  To  the  glorv  onlv  of  Ilim,  with 
whom  all  creatures  are  as  nothing,  and  if  there  be  no  imjiropriety  in 
the  accommodated  use  of  the  following  words  to  a  creature,  the 
reply  is, 

''  Lift  up  thine  eves  aromul,  ami  sci-  ; 
All  these  are  pathored  tiiirctlier;  the)'  come  to  Thee.  (Tlio  Messiah.) 
\<  I  live  saitli  Jehovah, 
Surely  thou  shall  clothe  thyself  with  theui  all,  as  with  a  rich  dress; 

.Viul  hind  tlieni  ahout  thee,  as  a  bride  her  jewels. 
For  thy  waste,  and  thy  desolate  places, 
And  thy  land  laid  in  ruins: 
I!ven  lidw  it  shall  he  str.'Ughtcned  with  inliabitanis  ; 
.Vnd  they  that  devoured  thee  shall  he  removed  far  away- 
The  sons,  of  whom  thou  wast  bereaved,  shall  yet  s;iy  in  tlune  ears  : 
This  place  is  too  straii;lit  forme;  make  room  for  me,  that  I  may  dwell. 
And  thou  shall  say  in  thine  heart;  Who  hath  hei^^iillcn  me  these' 

1  was  l)cveav  d  of  my  children,  and  solitary  ; 
An  exile,  and  an  outcast,  who  then  hath  niu'sed  these  u]).' 
l.o  '  I  w.Ts  abandoned,  .and  alone;  these  then,  wlu're  were  llu  \  ?  " 

liishiip  Luict/i'.'<,  Isniah  xlix.  IS, 

"  I'nto  Clod  onlv,  be  all  ghirv  in  the  Church  hv  Christ  Jesus, 
throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end."  Amen. 
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JOHN  WESTLEY,   M.  A.^ 

Vicar  of  Wintei-bottrnQ-Uliitechurch,  Dorset,  1658 — 1662. 

John  Westley,  M.A.  the  son  of  Bartholomew  Westley,  was  born 
about  the  vear'l636.    In  those  days,  the  children  of  truly  pious 
parents,  received  religious  instruction  with  the  same  regularity  that 
thev  received  their  daily  food.    Nothing  was  then  thought  worthy  the 
nanie  of  education,  which  was  not  based  on  Christianity,  and  sanc- 
tified by  the  Word  of  God  and  prayer.    Should  the  reader  inquire  in 
what  this  consisted,  he  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  works  of  the  Puritans 
and  Nonconformists  for  information,  and  not  to  the  reports  of  their 
enemies.    Take  for  example,  the  pubhshed  Lives  of  Philip  and  Mat- 
thew Henrv.    From  these  we  learn  that  family  religion  formed  an 
essential  part  of  their  discipline;  and  that  they  made  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  instruct  their  children  and  dependants  in  their  social, 
moral,  and  religious  duties.    It  was  also  their  practice  to  set  apart  par- 
ticular davs  for  prayer  and  humiliation,  in  seasons  of  calamity  ;  and 
for  thanksgiving  on  the  reception  of  special  benefits.    In  those,  and 
subsequent  times,  the  world  has  made  them  their  scorn,  as  fanatics  ; 
but  though  derided  as  Enthusiasts,  and  for  the  uncourtly  severity  of 
their  manners  ;  yet,  there  are  periods  when  those,  by  whom  the  Non- 
conformists have  been  reproached,  would  gladly  say,  '  May  I  finally  be 
found  with  these  good  men.'    In  this  way  it  was  the  happiness  of  John 
Westlev  to  be  instructed,  and  from  early  life  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  tjod.    And  it  was  the  solace  and  joy  of  his  parents,  that  in 
this  duty  they  had  not  laboured  in  vain.    It  would  be  injustice  equally 
to  the  parents  and  to  the  son,  to  withhold  from  the  reader  the  fruits 
of  this  education,  as  thev  are  brought  down  to  us  by  the  valued  dili- 
gence and  care  of  Dr.  Calamy.    "  It  pleased  God  to  incline  this  Mr. 
John  ^Yestlev  to  remember  his  Creator  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  and 
lav  him  under  serious  impressions  in  his  tender  years.    He  had  a  very 
liumbling  sense  of  sin,  and  a  serious  concern  for  his  salvation,  even 
while  he  was  a  school-boy.    He  began  to  keep  a  diary  soon  after  God 
had  begun  to  work  upon  him  ;  and  not  only  recorded  the  remarkable 
steps  and  turns  of  Providence  that  affected  his  outward  man,  but  es- 
pecially all  the  methods  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  in  his  dealings,  with  his 
soul.    "What  was  the  frame  of  his  heart  in  his  attendance  on  the  several 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel ;  how  he  found  himself  affected  under  the 
various  methods  of  Divine  Providence,  whether  merciful  or  afflictive. 
And  this  course  he  continued  with  little  interruption  to  the  end  of  his 
life."    How  great  the  worth  of  this  journal,  if  it  could  now  be  found. 
In  communication  with  Hutchins,  the  Dorset  historian,  a  Mr.  Bartlett,  of 
Wareham,  appears  to  have  quoted  from  it,  or  at  least  to  have  been 

*  Thomas  Edge,  Esq.  of  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  possesses  a  very 
fine  painting;  on  the  back  of  which  is  written,  "  John  Wesley,  A.  M.  of  New 
Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  'p;randfather  to  the  late  celebrated  Mr.  J.  Wesley,  ejected 
for  Nonconformity.  ' 
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well  accjuainted  with  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Wcstley's  life,  Are  any 
such  records  in  that  family  now 

At  the  proper  age,  John  Westley  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  became  a 
student  ;it  New  Inn  Hall,  that  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  he  might 
be  presented  in  the  best  state  of  preparation.  At  this  period,  events 
had  led  to  important  changes  in  the  religious  establishment  of  tlie 
countrv  Bv  the  "  Et  C':etera"  Oath,  and  other  strong  measures,  it  was 
tliought  this  might  be  preserved.  These,  however,  not  only  defeated 
tlieir  own  purpose,  but  l)v  re-action,  led  to  the  "  solemn  League  and 
Covenant."  "  The  Negative  oath."  "The  agreement  of  the  people;" 
and  the  Puritans  to  power  ;  Episcopacy  gave  place  to  the  Presbytery ; 
the  Liturgv  to  the  directory ;  the  modes  of  worship  were  different ; 
and  new  persons  v.'cre  borne  on  to  autliority but  the  old  spirit  too 
much  prevailed.  Tlie  Divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  had  passed  to  the 
Divine  right  uf  the  Presbvterv  ;  and  the  Clergy  who  changed  not  with 
the  times,  and  who  could  not  conscientiously  submit  to  rapid  legislation, 
were  exposed  to  much  of  suffering.  The  ascendant  Clergy,  "  in  reject- 
ing the  old  rcsinien,  were  concerned  that  a  secular  prelncy  should  not 
be  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  Ecclesiastical.  The  Commons,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  equallv  vigilant  to  prevent  any  spiritual  authority  to 
succeed  the  past,  which  would  perpetuate  the  same  evils  under  a  differ- 
ent name."  Tliis  led  the  Parliament  to  convene  the  "  Assembly  of 
Divines" — to  give  their  judgment  on  such  questions,  as  the  Lords  and 
Commons  might  submit  to  their  deliberation.  The  majority  of  this 
assembly,  were  the  children  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  had  filled 
distinguished  situations  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment ;  though 
in  the  jjeriod  spoken  of,  thev  had  become  Presbyterians.  There  were 
a  few  l-h-a^tians,  who  derived  their  chief  support  from  Lawyei's,  es])e- 
ciall\  Selden  and  Whitclock.  But  the  great  controlling  and  modifying 
power,  witli  which  the  I'resbvterians  had  to  contend,  was  found  in  tiie 
friends  of  a  small  bodv  of  returned  exiles,  who  had  embraced  the  })rin- 
ciple.^  of  the  Independents.  These,  for  very  important  reasons,  were 
jjlaced  in  tliis  arena  of  Theological  warfare. f 

It  is  moA  certain,  that  much  of  lamentable  error  and  extravagance 
sj)rung  up  during  the  imnatural  excitement  of  the  dav ;  cs[)eeial!v 
among  tlmse  who  Ikdc  the  name  of  lnde|)endcnts  in  tlie  armv.  In  tlie 
words  of  Mr.  Baxter,  "  V'isi(_)naries  and  i\ntint)niians  sprang  u]),  'as  the 
rivi'r  \ilus  breeds  frogs,  when  one  jiart  nu)veth  (saith  Herodotus) 
before  the  other  is  made,  antl  while  it  is  ve'  but  plain  mud.  "  The 
(JangraMia  of  Edwards,  a  bitter  writer,  is  suflicient  proof  of  tliis.  J5ut 
tlu'si'  visionaries  mubt  not  be  supjiosed  to  rejiresent,  in  consequence  of 
their  name,  and  their  oj)|)()sition  to  the  ecclesiastical  (n)\ ei'iimeiit  of  tlie 
day.  Dr.  T.  (loodwin,  Burroughes,  Nye,  Philli[)s,  Diiry,  Sinqison,  and 
afterwards  .lolin  Goodwin,  i\c.  'l  liese  were  men  of  vers  diU'erent  jii  in- 
ciples  and  mental  power.    Dr.  Lingard  savs,  they  were  very  few,  aiul 

•Wilson's  Life  of  I)e  Foe,  Vol.  I.  p.  11.      Dr.  Calamy,  Vol.  1.  p.  \?>1 
Hutchins'  Ddrsct,  Vol.  I.  p.  117. 

t  Dr.  V,ui},diaii  Stu;irl  Dyii.  Vol.  11.  pp.  1  IS  - 
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could  only  compensate  the  paucity  of  their  numbers,  by  the  energy  and 
talent  of  their  leaders.  They  never  exceeded  a  dozen  in  the  "  Assem- 
bly," but  these  were  veteran  disputants— eager,  fearless,  and  persever- 
ing— whose  attachment  to  their  favorite  doctrines  had  been  rivetted  by 
persecution  and  exile,  and  who  had  not  escaped  from  the  intolerance  of 
one  church,  to  submit  tamek  to  the  control  of  another.  These,  it  is 
stated  by  Clarendon,  were  the  more  learned  and  rational ;  and  though 
their  congregations  were  not  so  great  as  those  of  the  Presbyterians, 
yet  they  infected  and  were  followed  by  the  most  substantial  and  wealthy 
citizens.  To  the  labours  and  suiFerings  of  these  good  men,  the  world 
is  greatly  indebted  for  more  correct  views  of  religious  liberty,  than  had 
before  prevailed.  Nor  in  this  honourable  work  should,  what  in  de- 
rision is  termed  the  "Long  and  Rump  Parliament,"  be  forgotten, 
which  first  abolished  torture.  The  Penal  Statutes,  and  allowed  all 
who  took  the  "  Oath  of  Allegiance"  to  the  State,  to  think  and  worship, 
as  they  thought  the  Gospel  required."* 

i\Ir.  Westlev,  on  his  entrance,  and  continuance  at  Oxford,  found 
Independents  of  great  name,  in  the  high  i)laces  of  that  University.  Dr. 
Thomas  Goodwin,  the  president  of  ^lagdalen  College,  had  from 
among  the  collegians,  what  was  then  termed  "  A  gathered  church,"  in 
which  was  found  Stephen  Charnock,  Theophilus  Gale,  John  Howe, 
&c.  —  men  afterwards  of  great  celcbritv — -Dr.  John  Owen  also,  who 
had  lately  been  appointed  Vice  Chancellor  of  Oxford.  He  found  the 
University  in  great  disorder — set  himself  vigorously  to  correct  these 
evils,  and  happily  succeeded.  Among  the  students  he  acted  as  a 
father  :  the  vicious  he  discouraged  and  punished ;  but  the  modest, 
diligent,  and  worthy,  he  encouraged  and  rewarded.  Among  the  latter 
was  jMr.  Westley.  Dr.  Calamv  states,  "  during  his  stay  at  Oxford,  he 
was  taken  notice  of  for  his  seriousness  and  diligence.  He  applied 
himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  in  which  he 
made  no  inconsiderable  progress.  Dr.  Owen,  who  was  at  that  time 
Vice  Chancellor,  had  a  great  kindness  for  him,  &c."  Ingenuous,  and 
right-hearted  young  men,  become  greatly  attached  to  those  who  are 
pleased  thus  generously  to  notice,  and  kindly  to  patronize  them.  In  this 
case,  the  young,  diligent,  and  plastic  student,  was  worthy  his  distin- 
guished friend  ;  and  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  on  this  ground  only, 
that  on  Church  government,  and  perhaps  on  other  subjects,  he  became 
a  convert  to  his  Patron,  the  Vice  Chancellor.f 

John  Westley  having  honourably  acquitted  himself  at  Oxford,  and 
taken  his  degree,  is  next  found  at  Melcombe,  or  as  the  united  towns 
are  now  known,  at  Weymouth.  To  Oxford  he  had  taken  the  ines- 
timable treasure  of  genuine  piety  :  this  he  not  only  held  fast,  but  also 
associated  with  it  valuable  accredited  learning ;  and  as  proof  of  both 
his  piety  and  wisdom,  immediately  on  his  return  to  Dorset,  he  is  found 
in  the  closest  connexion  with  the  Christian  Church.    His  collegiate 

*  Baxter's  Life  and  Times.  Lingard,  X.  27 1.  Jackson's  Life  of  John  Good- 
win, p.  102. 

tLife  of  John  Howe,  by  Dr.  Calamy.  p.  1.    Orme's  Life  of  Dr.  Owen. 
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education  had  not  led  to  vanity,  nor  to  suppose  himself  too  great,  or 
too  learned  to  be,  what  was  his  best,  his  ennobling  distinction  ;  namely, 
a  humble  Christian.  Duty,  as  he  ap])rehcnded  it,  led  him  not  to  the 
most  honoured,  but  the  "  gathered  (^luuch,"  at  Wevmouth.  lie 
thus  avoided  the  snares  of  the  world,  so  dangerous  to  the  voung  ; 
and  took  the  best  means  in  communion  with  the  wise  and  the  good, 
to  learn  those  lessons  of  self-dis-trust,  and  attain  that  degree  of  piety, 
for  which  nothing  can  be  an  equivalent  in  a  Christian  minister.  xVwait- 
ing  the  voice  of  heaven,  to  this  important  work  he  was  in  due  time 
called;  first,  occasionally  among  his  own  people,  at  Radipole  also,  which 
is  two  miles  distant  from  Weymouth  ;  and  among  the  seamen  along 
shore.  These  labours  were  not  only  approved,  by  judicious  Christians 
and  able  ministers  ;  but  they  were  also  attended  with  success,  in  the 
apparent  conversion  of  souls.  At  length  he  was  fully  dedicated  to 
the  Christian  ministry  :  his  own  Church,  bv  fasting  and  praver,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  proper  ecclesiastical  authorities  :  when  examined 
and  approved  bv  tlie.te,  he  was  appointed  l)v  the  Trustees  in  Max,  1658, 
to  the  vicarage  of  Winterbourne-Whitehurch,  in  Dorsetshire.  The 
following  is  copied  from  the  ecclesiastical  records  of  this  parish  : 

WINTERi;OURXK-WlHTCIIURCII. 

"  Vicars.— Tobias  Walton,  ICO.T.  Jolin  Wcstlcy,  M.  A.  IC'iS:  ejected,  16G2- 
Edward  Sutton,  instituted,  1G7!*.''* 

Winterbourne-Whitehurch,  is  on  the  Great  Western  Road,  five 
miles  from  Blandford,  towards  Dorchester.  To  the  traveller  going 
westward,  the  church  is  tlie  most  conspicuous  object,  as  he  descends 
to  the  village  ;  but  coming  from  the  west,  it  is  hid,  until  he  ascends 
the  hill  on  the  eastern  extremitv.  This  Whitchurch  is  di>tinguished 
by  the  Winterboiu'ne,  whieli  is  a  winter  torrent,  but  a  sunmier  brook, 
and  runs  across  the  vilhige.  In  the  west  of  Dorset,  is  another  Whit- 
clmreh,  but  which  is  correetlv  Whitcltureh  (Janonicorum.  The  incouK' 
of  Mr.  Westley  s  vicarai;'e  was  not  above  CM)  per  amunu  ;  and  it  is  not 
known  that  Turnwood,  an  adjoining  village,  wliere  he  occasioniiHy 
preached,  afforded  him  anv  thing  additional.  When  appointed  to  his 
living,  he  was  pronnsed  an  augmentation  of  CI 00  per  \ear  ;  l)iit  the 
great  and  rapid  i)olitical  changes  of  liis  d;i\'  prc\<  nted  this  from  ever 
coming  to  his  hands. 

Being  settled,  and  providence  apparentU'  directing  his  wav,  he  was 
soon  suitably  married.  The  wife  of  his  youth,  and  who  long  .survived 
him  as  his  "  desolate  widow,"  wotdd  not  be  otherwise  known  to  pos- 
terity, than  the  niece  of  Dr.  Thomas  Fidler,  l)ut  bv  the  following 
letter  from  the  late  Rev  John  Wesley,  to  his  brother  C^liarlcs.  Tlie 
date  is  London,  .Tanuary  1.),  17(iS  ;  and  it  states.  "  So  far  as  I  can  learn, 
such  a  thing  has  scarce  been  for  these  tboiisand  vears  before,  as  a  son, 
father,  grandfather,  utaviis,  tritanis,  preaching  the  Cospel,  nay,  ami  the 
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genuine  Gospel  in  a  line.  You  know,  Mr.  White,  sometime  Chairman 
of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,"  was  my  grandmother's  father."  By  this 
letter,  so  happily  preserved,  we  may  learn  the  estimation  in  which  Mr. 
Westley  was  held  by  his  connexion  with  ministers,  certainly  among 
the  most  distinguished  in  the  West  of  England.  In  the  days  of  John 
Westley,  there  were  two  very  celebrated  men,  whose  name  was  John 
White.  The  one,  the  Assessor  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines  ;  and  better 
known  as  the  Patriarch  of  Dorchester:  the  other,  whom  Clarendon 
designates  "a  grave  lawyer,"  was  the  Member  for  Southwark,  1640; 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  which  the  petitions  against  some 
of  the  clergy  were  referred.  Unless  there  is  some  mistake,  the  Wes- 
leys  are  descended  from  both  these  John  Whites.  In  the  "  Complete 
History  of  the  ]\Iost  Remarkable  Providences,"  printed  by  John  Dun- 
ton,  1697,  chap,  cxlvii.  p.  157,  this  statement  maybe  found:  "The 
following  Epitaph  was  written  on  the  Tomb- stone  of  John  White,  Esq. 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  16^10  ;  and  father  to  Dr.  Annesley's 
Wife,  lately  deceased : 

Here  lies  a  Jolm,  a  burning  shining  light, 
Whose  name,  lite,  actions,  all  alike  were  White."* 

Mrs.  John  V^estley  of  Whitchurch,  was  the  niece  of  Dr.  Fuller. 
This  well-known  clergyman  and  writer,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Fuller,  Rector  of  Aldwincle,  in  the  County  of  Northampton.  Thomas, 
the  son,  was  born  1 60S ;  and  at  the  proper  time  became  member  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Dr.  Davenant,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was 
his  mother's  brother;  from  whom,  in  1634,  young  Fuller  obtained 
the  living  gf  Broadwinsor,  in  Dorset.  In  1635,  Dr.  Fuller  married 
"a  vertuous  young  gentlewoman"  of  that  country,  who  died  1641. 
As  Mrs.  Westley  was  his  neice  ;  and  Mr.  White,  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  was  her  father;  the  probability  is,  as  Mrs.  Fuller  was  a 
young  gentlewoman  of  that  vicinity,  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
John  White,  of  Dorchester. t 

From  Fuller  the  uncle,  we  pass  to  a  nearer  relative.  The  letter  just 
noticed,  states,  "  You  know  Mr.  White,  some  time  Chairman  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines,  was  my  grandmother's  father."  John  White,  long 
known,  and  greatly  revered  as  the  "  Patriarch  of  Dorchester,"  was 
the  son  of  John  White,  of  Stanton  St.  John,  Oxfordshire,  where  his 
father  held  property  belonging  to  New  College.  John,  the  younger, 
was  horn  the  end  of  December,  1574.  Educated  in  Grammar  learning, 
in  Wykeham  s  School,  Winchester.  Became  a  student  at  Oxford  ;  and 
in  1595,  fellow  of  New  College.  About  1605,  he  left  for  Dorchester, 
being  appointed  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  in  that  town ;  and  where  he 
laboured  with  exemplary  diligence  and  usefulness,  nearly  forty  years. 
In  1643,  John  White,  was  not  only  called  by  the  Parhament  to  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  but  also  with  Dr.  Cornehus  Burgess, 
his  brother-in-law,  appointed  Assessor.     By  the  Parhament  it  was 

*  Wesley's  Works,  last  Edition,  Vol.  XII.  p.  125. 
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ordered,  that  wlienever  Dr.  Twisse,  the  Prolocutor,  was  by  any  means 
prevented  from  taking  his  place,  that  one  of  the  Assessors  should  fill  it 
as  Chairman.  In  this  assembly,  John  White,  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  moderate  of  its  members ;  and  he  had  the  rec- 
tory of  Lamhetli  bestowed  on  him.  But  when  the  times  became  less 
violent,  he  left  London  for  Dorchester,  that  he  might  end  his  days 
among  the  people  where  he  was  equally  beloved  and  honoured.  In  the 
West,  it  is  said,  his  influence  was  so  great,  that  more  respect  was 
tendered  to  him,  than  to  his  diocesan.  In  1647,  he  was  chosen  warden 
of  New  College,  Oxford ;  but  he  declined  the  honour.  He  married  a 
sister  of  Dr.  Burgess,  the  great  nonconformist.  Bartholomew  West- 
lev's  rectory  was  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Dorchester.  To  the 
Grammar-school  in  this  last-mentioned  town,  very  likely  John  Westley 
was  sent,  as  Samuel,  his  son  was  afterwards  ;  and  thus  he  became 
known  to  the  Rector  of  Trinity.  John  White  died  suddenly  at  Dor- 
chester, the  21  St  of  July,  1648,  and  was  buried  there,  in  the  porch  of 
St.  Peter's  Church.* 

The  wife  of  John  White  was  a  sister  of  Dr.  Cornelius  Burgess. 
The  Burgess  family  was  from  Batcombe.  Cornelius  was  sent  to  Oxford, 
about  1611.  He  was  first  found  at  Wadhara,  next  at  Lincoln  College. 
When  he  tuok  orders,  the  vicarage  of  Watford,  Herts,  was  given  to 
him  ;  as  shown  by  the  following  extract : 

•■  WATFOUl), 

"  Mcars. — Corneliu';  Bur<iess.  M.  A.  Instituted  '21st  December,  1G18,  Src.'' 

Dr.  Burgess  was  appointed  chaplain  to  King  Charles  the  first;  next, 
one  of  the  Assessors  in  the  Assfmblv  of  Divines,  and  filled  a  very 
prominent  situation  in  tliosc  da^•s.  He  was  frt([ueutly  selected  to 
jireach  before  the  Parliament;  cliosen  Abiderator  in  circumstances  of 
ditficultv  ;  and  headed  the  London  Ministers  in  a  protestation  against 
till'  trial  of  tlie  King.  Dr  ISnrgess  is  said  to  have  had  as  much 
influence  at  Court,  as  an  ^Vrelibishop  of  Canterbury.  At  the  re--toration, 
he  was  tjeeted  from  St  j\ndrew's,  in  the  city  of  Wells.  Having 
emj)loyed  all  liis  mone\  in  the  purchase  of  Cliurch  jiropcrtv ;  tlie 
change  of  times  reduced  liini  to  alisoliitc  poverty.  Wood  has  some 
most  ungenerous  i-etlections  on  tlie  atHiction  by  wliicli  Dr.  Bld  l  -ss 
was  brought  to  death.     lie  died  at  Watford,  June  leC.Kf 

Vvum  tliese  names  it  is  not  too  much  to  infer  the  reputation  and 
worth  of  the  young  \'icar  of  Whitcluirch  ;  but  the  tinic  specchlv  came 
wlieii  they  could  be  of  no  advantage  to  him.  Some  four  montlis  after 
Mr.  We>tley  obtained  his  vicarage,  Cromwell  fell.  Richard,  wlio  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  Protectorate,  had  neither  tlie  love  of  power,  tlic 
energy,  nor  tiie  decision  of  character,  which  distinguislied  his  father,  and 

•  Tlufcliins',  Vol.  n.  p.  5.  Fullei's  WmtliicH,  Ed.  ISll.  Vol.  II.  p.  2r,3. 
Wood's  Ath.  Ox,  Vol.  III.  p.  2;!(;. 
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the  military  directed,  or  precipitated  the  nation.  The  sceptre,  powerless 
in  the  hands  of  the  Protector,  fell  after  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament, 
to  the  Rump,  and  the  Committee  of  Safety.  Monk  quickly  put  an  end 
to  this  state  of  things  ;  the  21st.  Feb.  1660,  those  persons  were  re- 
stored to  the  Parliament,  who  ^ad  been  ejected  before  the  trial  of  the  late 
king;  the  16th  of  March,  this  Parhament  dissolved  itself ;  the  Conven- 
tion-parhament  met,  April  25th,  and  the  Second  Charles  was  hailed  as 
the  lawful  Sovereign.  In  consequence  of  these  changes,  Mr.  Westley 
never  obtained  his  promised  augmentation,  and  he  was  obliged  to  set 
up  a  school  for  the  support  of  his  family.  His  friends,  whatever  their 
previous  ability,  were  rapidly  becoming  powerless.  Dr.  Fuller  might 
possibly  have  served  his  niece  and  her  husband;  but  in  1661  death 
took  him  away.  When  Dr.  Calamy  wrote,  and  described  Mrs. 
AVestley  as  the  niece  of  Dr.  Fuller,  the  latter  was  in  high  repute.  But 
the  name  of  John  \Vhite.  and  Dr.  Burgess  had  sunk ;  thick  dark 
clouds  had  obscured  their  worth ;  and  to  have  spoken  of  John  Westley 
as  the  son  of  John  White,  and  the  nephcv,'  of  Dr.  Burgess,  would  have 
been  no  honour. 

This  sketch  has  little  to  do  with  references  to  these  times,  and 
historical  notices  ;  but  as  they  are  necessary  to  explain  the  position,  and 
connect  the  biographical  fragments  of  the  Westleys.    In  the  Conven- 
tion Parliament  there  were  some  who  had  misgivings,  as  to  events 
which  awaited  them  and  their  ministers.    In  prospect  of  these,  a  com- 
mittee met  on  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  before  the  king's  return.    The  fol- 
lowing entries  in  the  Journals  of  Parliament,  copied  by  a  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  E^eview,  No.  124,  appear  plainly  to  attest  this  fact:  "9th 
INIay,  ]  660.  —  !Mr.  John  Stephens,  reports  a  bill  for  establishing  ministers 
settled  in  Ecclesiastical  livings,  wliich  was  read  a  first  time.  And 
again,  — "  16th  Alay  1660.  —  A  bill  for  continuing  of  ministers  in  their 
parsonages,  and  Ecclesiastical  livings,  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
committed  to  the  same  committee."  (May  29th,  the  king  came  to  White- 
hall, and  on  June  1st,  the  Convention  was  changed  to  a  parliament.) 
The  above  bill,  or  another  for  the  settlement  of  Rehgion  was  submitted 
to  a  grand  committee,  which  met  twice  in  July,  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  committee  adjourned  to  the  23d  of  October,  and  then  referred  the 
matter  to  the  king,  and  a  select  number  of  Divines.    It  was  hoped  that 
some  accommodation  might  be  made  by  mutual  concession :  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  men  in  power  had  other  objects  in  view,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  which  a  new  parhament  was  called.    The  ejection  of 
worthy  clergymen,  and  other  indications,  led  the  Presbyterians  to  pre- 
pare for  sufferings.    A  system  of  espionage  was  largely  established. 
Such  persons  as  would  be  thus  employed  were  sent  into  the  congrega- 
tions, to  report  to  the  men  in  power,  whatever  they  might  misunder- 
stand, or  misconstrue.    If  a  minister  lamented  the  degeneracy  of  the 
times,  and  expressed  his  concern  for  the  Ark  of  God ;  he  was  speedily 
reported  to  some  magistrate  as  an  enemy  to  the  king  and  government. 
By  such  means  many  of  the  excellent  men  of  that  day  were  betrayed, 
traduced,  and  sent  to  prison.    In  proof  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
refer  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  learned,  pious,  and  prudent  John 
Howe,  and  the  young  Vicar  of  Whitchurch.    By  Hutchins,  on  the 
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authority  of  an  original  paper,  then  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bartlett, 
of  Wareham,  we  learn  that  John  Westlev  was  among  the  carlv  sufferers, 
and  that  by  an  order  of  the  privy  council,  dated  July  24th,  1661,  he 
was  ordered  to  be  discharged,  on  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  and 
allegiance.  \  ery  likely  his  imprisonment  had  been  for  some  time,  as 
more  than  tweU  e  months  had  elapsed  since  the  restoration,  to  the  order 
above  noticed.  To  this  Mr.  Westlev  no  doubt  refers,  in  his  conference 
with  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  told  him  that  by  the  oath  of  these 
agents,  he  had  been  reported  as  a  suspicious  and  dangerous  person. 
With  as  much  conscious  integritv  as  dignity,  he  rej)lied,  "  If  it  be 
enough  to  accuse,  who  then  shall  be  innocent  ;  there  were  no  oaths 
given  or  taken  ;  the  matters  laid  against  me  are  either  invented  or 
mistaken,  and  gentlemen,  bv  others  misinformed  proceeded  with  heat 
against  me.  Whatever  imprudencics  I  have  committed  in  matters 
civil,  I  have  suffered  for  them."* 

By  Bishop  Ironside,  ^h.  Westlev  was  assured  "  that  he  would  not 
meddle  with  him,  and  w  ith  "farewell  good  Mr.  Westley,"  the  conference 
was  kindly  concluded.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  Prelate  ever 
regarded  him  in  any  other  aspect,  than  "good  Mr  Westlev."  How 
rapid  and  strange  are  the  changes  and  events  of  life  !  About  1661,  the 
^  icar  of  Whitchurch  stood  before  Bishop  Ironside  as  an  accused 
person,  and  was  treated  with  Christian  cuurtosv.  The  Ironsides  were  a 
Dorset  family  ;  and  the  writer  well  reniendjers  when  first  stationed  in 
Wevmouth,  his  having  visited  a  collateral  branch,  if  not  a  direct  de- 
scendant from  the  Bisho])  of  Bristol,  to  take  to  her  some  small  means 
of  comfort  from  the  people,  raised  up  by  the  grandson  of  the  very 
person,  who  stood  reproached  before  her  dignified  relative.  .So  strangely 
do  the  circumstances  of  families  change  in  a  centurv  and  a  half.  A 
good  rejiort  of  the  Bishop,  had  been  couveved  to  Mr.  Westley  by  his 
cousin  Pitficld;  and  to  the  character  of  the  accused,  Mr  Glisson,  Sir 
Francis  Fuiford  and  others,  were  willing  to  give  honourable  testimony, 
in  opposition  to  .Sir  Cierard  .Vappcr,  Freke,  and  Tregonnel;  or  those 
who  Imd  become  accusers  of  .Mr  \Vc -tlev  to  them.  The  three  last 
mentioned  jiersous,  were  zealous  ])artizans  in  su[)pt)rt  of  the  new  order 
of  things.  From  the  valuable  collection  of  pamphlets  in  the  British 
Museum,  Vol  L'.s4,  the  following  extract  will  prove,  that  in  other  days, 
one  at  least  of  these  persons  bad  needed  and  ol)tained  merev  "  Mun- 
day,  Nov.  L',  1{>4(>,  speciid  pardon  sealed  bv  the  Kiglit  Honourable,  the 
S|)eakers  of  both  houses  of  jjarlianient,  for  John  Tregonnel,  of  Ander- 
son, in  the  county  of  Dorset,  I'.sq.  and  Thomas  Tregonnel  of  .Vbbot's 
court,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  Esq."  Sir  Francis  Fuiford,  the  friend  of 
Mr.  \\  cstlev,  resided  in  his  jnu  ish,  and  from  knowing  his  public  and 
more  [)rivate  character,  was,  as  his  hearer  and  neighbour,  best  able  to 
estimate  his  worth.  Frances  Glisson,  AF  D.  was  a  native  of  Rampisham, 
Dorset,  and  is  honourably  sjjoken  of  as  a  man  of  science  and  letters. 
Alice,  the  wife  of  Bishop  Ironside,  was  a  member  of  the  Glisson 
family,  and  therefore  Mr.  Westley's  appeal    to  her  relative.  The 
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cousia  Pitfield  spoken  of,  held  lands  near  Beaminster,  in  Dorset,  and 
the  only  sister  of  the  Bishop,  was  his  neighbour.  These  places  are  all 
in  the  vicinity  of  Steepleton  and  Abbas- Winterbourne,  where  Bishop 
Ironside  had  been  Rector  before  his  elevation  to  the  See  of  Bristol. 
These  facts,  in  connexion  w^th  Broadwinsor,  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Fuller;  his  niece  also,  the  lady  whom  John  Westley  married;  and 
John  White  of  Dorchester,  all  point  to  the  western  parts  of  Dorset- 
shire, where  Mr.  Westley  was  best  known,  and  where  his  father  held 
livings,  as  the  place  of  John  Westley's  birth,  youthful  days,  and  early, 
as  well  as  lasting  friends.* 

But  though  unmolested  by  the  Bishop,  there  were  other  persons  of 
figure  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  the  Tregonnels,  Freke,  &c.  whose 
residence  was  within  some  two  or  three  miles  of  Whitchurch,  who 
were  too  much  Mr.  Westley's  enemies  to  permit  him  quietly  to  continue 
in  his  parish,  till  ejected  by  the  act  of  uniformity.  Reference  has  been 
already  made  to  his  first  imprisonment  and  discharge.  In  the  beginning 
of  1662,  he  was  again  seized,  one  Loi'd's  day  morning,  as  he  was 
leaving  the  Church,  taken  immediately  to  Blandford  and  committed  to 
prison.  But  after  he  had  been  some  time  confined.  Sir  Gerard  Napper, 
who,  as  Dr.  Calaray  reports,  was  the  most  furious  of  all  his  enemies, 
and  the  most  forward  in  committing  him,  broke  his  collar-bone,  and 
was  so  softened  by  this  sad  disaster,  that  he  sent  to  some  persons  to 
bail  Mr.  Westley,  and  told  them  that  if  they  would  not,  he  would  do  it 
himself.  Thus  was  he  set  at  liberty,  but  bound  to  appear  at  the  assizes, 
where  he  was  treated  much  better  than  he  expected.  In  his  diary  he 
has  recorded  the  mercy  of  God  to  him  in  these  events:  in  raising  up 
several  friends  to  own  him,  in  inclining  a  solicitor  to  undertake  his 
cause,  in  restraining  the  wrath  of  man  ;  so  that  even  the  judge,  though 
a  very  choleric  man,  spake  not  an  angry  word.  The  sum  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  assizes,  as  well  as  his  conference  with  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  may  be  found  as  copied  from  Mr.  Westley's  diary,  in  the  fre- 
quently referred  to,  and  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Calamy.  f 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  tide  that  had  so  strongly  set 
in,  began  to  carry  before  it,  whatever  bore  the  hateful  name  of 
Puritanism.  Every  thing  that  could  be  pressed  into  this  sei-vice,  was  put 
in  requisition.  To  make  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  land  abhorrent,  the 
pulpit  was  frequently  employed  ;  to  burlesque  whatever  was  devout,  the 
stage  gave  its  help  ;  to  caricature,  and  cause  religion  to  appear  ridiculous, 
unhallowed  wit  in  verse  was  gladly  accepted.  The  Court  lent  its  aid 
to  roll  profanity  and  pollution  to  the  extremities  of  the  land  ;  and  the 
nation  that  had  but  just  before  been  wild  in  the  pursuit  of  what  was 
termed  liberty,  now  ran  more  rapidly  in  the  opposite  extreme.  A  few 
who  were  among  the  most  wise  and  moderate,  as  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, and  Judge  Hale  ;  were  of  opinion,  that  nothing  would  so  much 
conduce  to  settle  the  nation,  and  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  an 
act  of  toleration,  in  addition  to  that  of  indemnity.    The  Presbyterians 

*  Hutcliins'  Hist,  of  Dorset,  passim. 
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did  not  differ  from  the  Church  of  England  in  doctrine  ;  they  weic 
equally  the  friends  of  a  regular  Ecclesiastical  Establishment ;  and  it 
was  supposed  by  moderate  men,  that  they  might  be  reconciled  to 
Episcopacv,  by  some  partial  concessions  in  respect  to  forms  ;  and  the 
two  predominant  bodies  become  united  in  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Hale  (afterwards  Sir  Mattliew,  and  Judge,)  introduced  a 
bill  to  convert  the  king's  declaration  from  Breda  into  a  law.  But  to 
such  lenient  propositions,  Clarendon  declared  his  decided  opposition ; 
the  proposer  of  this  measure,  was  quickly  removed  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  the  bench  in  the  Exchequer.  The  act  of  Uniformity  was 
framed  and  passed,  received  the  royal  assent,  May  1GG2,  and  was  to  be 
put  in  execution  the  24th  of  the  following  August.  By  this  act,  those 
that  would  not  submit  to  re-ordination,  ]ierjure  themselves  by  violating 
oaths  which  they  had  most  solemnly  taken  —  consent  to  political  opinions 
which  thev  had  abjured,  and  swear  that  the  book  of  common  prayer 
contains  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God:  —  all  that  could  not 
conscientiously  meet  these  demands,  without  any  fifths  to  fall  back  on, 
as  the  sequestered  clergy  had,  were  to  be  cast  with  their  families  on 
the  mercy  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  world.  Bartholomew-day 
was  chosen,  because  then  the  tithes  for  the  year  became  due  !  so  that 
not  only  ejection,  but  immediate  want  as  well,  tested  the  principles  of 
many  among  these  most  excellent  men.* 

Mr.  Westley  on  the  17th  of  August,  1662,  delivered  his  farewell 
Sermon  at  Whitchurch,  from  Acts  xx.  32,  to  a  weeping  auditorv  ;  and 
in  the  Church  his  voice  was  heard  no  more.  Oct.  26th,  the  place  was 
by  an  apparitor  declared  vacant,  and  an  order  was  given  to  sequester 
the  profits:  but  his  people  had  given  him  all  these.  On  the  22nd  of 
the  following  February^  he  sought  an  abode  for  himself  and  family  at 
Weymouth,  where  he  was  well  known,  and  in  other  days  had  been 
de:Tervi.'(lly  honoured.  ]3ut  the  hand  of  oppression  followed  him,  he 
was  refused  a  jilace  of  rest,  and  as  a  person  unworthy  of  a  home 
therein,  he  was  driven  from  the  town.  How  the  Mavor  and  Corpora- 
tion had  been  fashioned  bv  late  events,  to  accomplish  this,  is  noticed 
in  the  "  Fathers  of  the  Weslev  family ;"  where  copies  of  conmuinica- 
t ion  from  Government,  Ac  ts  of  ( "onnnittees,  &c.  are  copied  by  the 
writer,  from  the  Borough  Records,  which  had  never  seen  the  light 
before.  Mr.  Westlev  i)reviously  to  his  removal  from  Whitchurch, 
gave  notice  to  the  Mayor  of  Weymouth,  as  to  his  intention  ;  and  on  the 
day  above  mentioned  came  to  the  town.f 

The  ('orporation  immediately  made  an  order  against  his  settlement 
there;  imposed  a  find  of  £20  on  his  landlady  for  receiving  him,  and 
five  shillings  a  week  on  himself  to  be  levied  by  distress.  Mr.  Westley 
waited  on  the  Mayor,  and  some  other  persons,  ])leaded  his  having 
lived  in  the  town  before,  and  offered  to  give  tlie  securitv  tiny  required  ; 
but  to  no  avail,  as  on  March  11th,  another  order  was  drawn  up,  for 

*  Kapin,  Vol.  H.  pp.  (!.3.'5— 041.  Macdiannid's  Lives  of  Britisli  Sl:ilc  i-nu  ii, 
II.  pp.  3.58— 3();J.    Dr.  Vaughan,  Vol.  II.  pp.  320— 323. 

t  Kapin,  Vol.  II.  p.  (i32. 
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putting  the  former  in  execution.  These  statements  are  given  by  Dr. 
Calamy  from  Mr.  Westley's  diary  ;  and  they  are  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  the  Borough  records  do  not  mention  any  meeting  of  the  Corpora- 
tion in  that  year  before  : 

"17  ffebniavv,  1663," 
When  some  "  Jolin"  was  bound  to  keej)  the  peace  of  the  Borough.    The  next 
was  "Mr.  Maior  Yardley,  and  Mr.  Bailiff  Clatworthy;  24,  ffebr.  1663. 
and  the  third  "  Mr.  Maior  Yardley,  1  Martii.  1663. 

when  an  entry  was  made  in  reference  to  some  "John"  in  Latin, 
and  singularly  abbreviated,  in  connexion  with  which,  the  following 
words  with  some  distinctness  appear  "  quod  Johes  ad  xx.  pace 
com.  Dorstt."  Soon  after  there  is  a  charge  against  some  widow, 
"  quia  non  negavit  virum  intr.  domum  suam,"  because  she  had  not 
refused  admittance  to  some  unnamed  man  into  her  house.  In  the  next 
year  "  at  a  Hall  held  on  fFryday,  the  xxvi.  of  August,  1664,  the  fly'ne 
set  on  Joan  Baily,  Widow  in  Waymouth  of  xx£  by  a  comon  nusante 
by  her,  is  reduced  to  three  pounds  ffyne."  To  what  these  entries 
positively  refer,  the  writer  makes  no  pretensions  to  know.  The  dates 
are  given  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  ]\Ir.  Westley's  diary ;  he  gave 
notice  to  the  Mayor  of  his  purpose  to  make  Weymouth  his  home. 
Five  daA  before  his  arrival,  the  Corporation  met,  the  first  time  in  that 
year.  Two  days  after  his  arrival,  it  met  the  second  time  ;  and  instead 
of  March  11th,  as  in  Dr.  Calamv,  in  the  ]3orough  records  it  is 
"  1  Martii,  ^Ir.  ]\Iaior  Yardley"  met  the  Corporation  the  third  time 
in  the  year  ;  when  the  above  cases  were  considered. 

By  this  harsh  treatment,  ]\Ir.  Westley  was  driven  from  Weymouth, 
and  sought  shelter  as  it  could  be  found  at  Bridgewater,  Ilminster,  and 
Taunton.  His  case  was  greatly  commiserated,  and  the  God  of  the 
oppressed,  disposed  many  to  become  his  friends,  who  were  very  kind 
to  him  and  his  numerous  family.  In  IMay,  1663,  some  benevolent 
Gentleman,  whose  name  the  Writer  would  gladly  recover  and  hand 
to  posterity,  but  cannot,  the  proprietor  of  a  very  good  house  at  Preston, 
three  miles  north-east  from  Weymouth,  gave  jNlr.  Westley  liberty  to 
make  it  his  abode,  without  the  payment  of  any  rent.  To  this  village 
he  immediately  retired ;  there  as  far  as  Dr.  Calamy,  Wood,  and 
Hutchins  are  worthy  of  credit,  Samuel,  afterwards  of"  Epworth  was 
born  ;  and  in  this  retreat,  the  father  and  family  found  a  refuge.  From 
this  period,  though  obliged  to  wander  from  it  for  a  season  by  the 
five-mile  act,  and  called  by  duty  to  Poole ;  yet  Preston  was  his  only 
home,  and  there  he  died. 

The  thankfulness,  with  which  Mr.  Westley  retired  to  this  village,  as 
his  earthly  rest,  is  thus  recorded  in  his  diary.  "  1.  That  he  who  had 
forfeited  all  the  mercies  of  life  should  have  any  habitation  at  all ;  and 
that,  2.  When  other  precious  saints  were  utterly  destitute :  and 
3.  That  he  should  have  such  an  house  of  abode,  while  others  had  only 
poor  mean  cottages."  While  thus  adoringly  thankful  to  the  God  of 
his  mercies,  he  had  much  perplexity  as  to  what  was  his  direct  duty 
in  return,  whether,  as  he  was  silenced  at  home,  he  should  not  go  to 
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either  Surinam  or  Marj'land,  and  make  known  the  Gospel  of  his 
merciful  God  there ; — he  at  length  resolved  to  remain  at  home,  and 
take  hi?  lot  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  The  next  question  that  peqjlexed 
him  was,  whether  it  was  his  dut)'  to  worship  in  that  Establishment  by 
which  he  had  been  ejected  ;  this  he  also  thought  it  his  duty  to  do,  that 
he  might  honour  the  word  of  God  ;  public  worship  as  the  ordinance  of 
God  ;  and  so  far  have  communion  with  those  who  held  the  Head,  and 
whose  lives  were  unblameable.  Though  he  resolved  to  remain  at  home, 
yet  he  could  not  think  that  he  who  is  Head  in  all  things  to  his  Church, 
and  from  whom  he  had  received  the  Ministry,  required  him  to  be 
entirely  silent :  Mr.  Westley  therefore  preached  occasionally  to  a  few 
good  people  at  Preston  ;  at  Weymouth,  also,  as  he  had  opportunity  ; 
and  he  was  at  length  called  by  a  number  of  serious  christians  at  Poole 
to  become  their  pastor,  to  whom  he  sustained  this  relation,  preached 
and  administered  the  ordinances,  as  circumstances  would  allow  him  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  Some  of  his  nonconformist  brethren  in  Dorset, 
did  this  openly,  and  at  all  hazards  ;  but  Mr.  Westlev  thought  it  his 
duty  to  beware  of  men ;  that  prudentlv  he  should  preserve  his  liberty 
and  his  opportunitv  to  minister  in  holv  things  as  long  as  he  could ;  and 
not  by  the  openness  of  one  meeting,  to  hazard  the  liberty  of  all  meet- 
ings. Yet  he  was  often  disturbed,  several  times  apprehended,  and  four 
times  imprisoned  at  Poole  and  at  Dorchester,  From  the  Borough 
records  of  Weymouth,  where  Mr.  Westley  occasionally  conducted 
worship  ;  several  copies  of  conviction  "  tlVnes,"  and  imprisonments  in 
the  Town  goal,  for  "  holding  conventicles  in  the  house  of  Henry 
Saunders  and  Dorothy  his  wife,"  in  that  Corporation,  are  now  liefore 
the  writer.  Pepys  says,  August  ICG-i  ;  "  I  saw  several  poor  creatures 
carried  by  constables,  for  being  at  a  conventicle.  Thev  go  like 
lambs,  without  any  resistance.  I  woidd  to  God  they  would  either  con- 
form, or  be  more  wise,  and  not  hv  catchcd ! " 

The  Act  of  Conformity,  lGfi2,  deprived  the  Nonconformist  Clergy  of 
their  preferments.  The  Conventicle  Act,  1G(j4,  debarred  them  from 
])ublic  worship.  And  the  live-mile  Act  drove  them  from  their  homes. 
The  latter  jiassed  in  1GG5  ;  and  as  tliis  forced  Bartholomew  Westley  to 
flee  from  Charmouth,  which  is  but  two  miles  from  Lyme  ;  so  it  would 
drive  John  Westley  from  Preston,  which  is  but  three  miles  from  Wey- 
mouth. In  the  place  of  liis  concealment,  ]March  ICGG,  he  thus  ([ues- 
tioned  himself :  "  What  doest  thou  here,  at  such  a  distance  from  church, 
wife,  and  children  }"  In  his  reply,  he  notes  in  his  diary  the  oath,  and 
the  reasons  why  as  an  upright  and  conscientious  man  he  could  not  take 
it.  Some  it  appears  had  done  so,  in  their  own  private  sense  This  he 
intimates  he  could  not  do,  as  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  but  "juggling 
with  God,  the  king,  and  conscience  also."  The  wording  forbade  all 
meetings  for  religious  worship,  all  pra\  ers  and  jireaching  in  private  ; 
(private  places,)  and  especially  the  "handling  some  truths  of  the 
gospel ;"  which  he  regarded,  and  esjiecially  in  that  day,  of  great  impor- 
tance. Rather  than  sin  again.~t  his  conscience,  and  perjure  himself ;  he 
chose  to  become  an  exile,  and  to  sutler.  After  being  cimcealed  some 
time,  he  ventured  to  return  to  his  familv  ;  and  as  he  could,  to  minister 
to  his  people.     On  this  account  he  was  api)rehended  and  imjirisoned  ;  in 
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many  straits  and  difficulties,  yet  Dr.  Calamy  adds,  wonderfully  supported 
and  comforted,  and  many  times  very  seasonably  and  surprisingly  relieved 
and  delivered.    But  at  length,  the  removal  of  many  eminent  Christians 
to  another  world,  who  had  been  his  intimate  acquaintance  and  kind 
friends  ;  the  great  decay  of  se/ious  religion  ;   and  the  increasing  rage 
of  its  enemies ;  manifestly  seized  and  sunk  his  spirits.    And  having 
filled  up  his  part  of  what  is  behind  of  the  affliction  of  Christ  in  his 
flesh,  for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church,  and  finished  the  work  he 
could  do,  he  was  taken  out  of  this  vale  of  tears  into  the  invisible  world, 
"where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest,"  when 
he  had  not  been  much  longer  an  inhabitant  here  below,  than  his  blessed 
Master,  whom  he  served  with  his  whole  heart,  according  to  the  best  of 
his  light.    "  They  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever  ;"   though  not  only  their  persons  when  living, 
but  also  their  bodies  when  dead,  may  here  meet  with  contempt  as  this 
good  man  s  did,  which  the  Vicar  of  Preston  would  not  suffer  to  be 
buried  in  the  church.    An  intolerant  spirit,  of  which  it  is  but  justice  to 
say,  that  no  party  was  entirely  free.    This  is  abundantly  attested  by  the 
conduct  of  Cheynell,  at  the  affliction,  death,  and  burial  of  Chillingworth* 

Thus  fell  the  pious,  the  learned,  the  beloved,  the  persecuted  John 
Westley  of  \A''hitchurch.  The  writer  in  his  general  admiration  of  the 
men  of  those  times  ;  has  no  sympathy  with  some  principles  which  dis- 
graced their  leaders.  In  his  abhorrence  of  certain  acts  which  disho- 
houred  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles,  lie  has  no  design  covertly  to 
attack  the  Episcopal  Church  of  this  Country.  In  its  altered  and 
renovated  state,  the  writer  greatly  rejoices.  He  should  regard  it  as  the 
greatest  proof  of  the  abiding  presence  of  God  in  his  beloved  country, 
if  every  pulpit  in  the  land,  was  filled  with  such  men  as  Baxter, 
Reynolds,  Howe,  Conant,  Henry,  and  Westley.  Nor  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Vicar  of  Whitchurch,  as  a  man  of  principle,  must  he  be 
withheld  from  adding, 

"  Servant  of  God,  well  done,  well  hast  thou  fought 
The  better  fight ! 

And  for  the  testimony  of  truth  hast  borne 

Universal  reproach,  far  worse  to  bear 

Than  violence;  for  this  was  all  thy  care 

To  stand  approv'd  in  sight  of  God,  though  men 

Jiidg'd  thee  perverse. 

John  Westley,  whether  regarded  as  a  son ;  a  pious,  studious,  and 
exemplary  young  man,  the  friend  of  men  whose  piety  and  learning 
have  commanded  the  respect  of  the  Christian  world,  and  never  more 
than  at  present :  As  a  Christian  Minister,  Parent,  and  one  who  in  the 
spirit  of  his  Blessed  Master,  suffered 


"The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely; 
Ihat  patient  merit  oi  the  unworthy  takes.  ' 

t  Rapiii,  Vol.  2.  p.  637.  Ur.  Calamy.  Des  Maizeaux'g  Life  of  Chilhnsr- 
worth,  p.  335.  ^ 


IS  deserving  of  a  lasting  memorial,  in  whatever  is  Wesleyau.  'Irue, 
he  held  his  own  opinions  on  Church  Government.  They  were  those  of 
Education.  He  embraced  them  at  Oxford.  Whether  we  think  them 
the  best  or  not ;  at  least  it  was  no  crime  in  young  Westley  to  hold, 
what  Goodwin,  Owen,  and  John  Howe,  approved. 

As  to  his  fidelitv  to  the  then  National  Government ;  he  had  in  common 
with  the  best  men  of  the  land,  sworn  allegiance  thereunto  ;  and  ver\ 
likelv,  all  things  considered,  it  might  appear  to  him  as  the  best  that 
could  then  be  established.  But  he  revered  the  word  of  God,  more  than 
anv  mere  human  opinion.  By  this  he  had  learnt  that  submission  on 
christian  principles  to  Government,  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians,  and 
especially  of  all  Christian  Ministers,  ti)  the  Executive,  as  far  as  a  good 
conscience  will  enable  them  ;  but  especially  to  the  Legislative.  "  When 
the  Parliament,  (Mr.  Westley,  writes)  decreed  certain  changes,  I  saw 
the  pleasure  of  Providence  to  turn  the  order  of  things,  and  did  quietly 
submit  thereunto  :  I  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  have  faithfully 
kept  it."    He  was  no  anarchist ! 

His  religious  opinions  were  fixed ;  vet  he  was  neither  a  violent 
Sectarian,  nor  a  furious  zealot.  That  he  might  honour  the  worship  of 
God,  and  hold  communion  with  the  good,  from  whom  in  onlv  minor 
matters  he  differed ;  he,  like  his  fellow  collegian,  John  Howe,  was  an 
occasional  conformist.  His  principles  were  firm,  they  were  tested  bv 
sufferings  ;  but  on  matters  of  opinion,  his  charity  was  greater.  His 
mind  was  not  of  that  caste,  which  differs  from  others,  for  the  mere  sake 
of  doing  so  ;  much  less  for  tlie  mere  vaunt  of  libertv.  In  reference  to 
this,  a  learned,  pious,  and  conscientious  Episcopalian  sufi'erer,  writes  : 
"  for  pleasure,  I  profess  my  sense  so  far  from  doting  on  that  popular 
idol,  liberty  ;  that  I  hardly  think  it  ])ossiblc  for  any  kind  of  obedience 
to  be  more  painful  than  an  unrestrained  libertv  ;  weri>  there  not  some 
bounds  of  ^Magistrate,  of  laws,  of  pietv,  of  rea.-on  in  the  heart,  every 
man  would  have  a  fool,  they  say — I  add,  a  mad  tyrant — to  his  master  ; 
that  would  multiply  him  more  sorrows,  than  the  briars  and  thorns  did. 
Ailiiiii.  when  he  was  freed  from  the  bliss  at  once  and  the  restraint  of 
Paradise,  and  was  sure  greater  sla\e  in  the  wilderness,  than  in  tlie 
enclosure.  Would  but  the  Scripture  permit  me  tliat  kind  of  idolatrv, 
the  biniHng  my  faith  and  obedience  to  any  one  visible  infallil)lc  judge  or 
prince,  were  it  the  Pujie.  thv  Miifti,  or  the  grand  Tartar,  might  it  be  re- 
concileable  with  my  creed,  it  would  he  certainly  witli  my  interests  to  get 
])resently  into  that  ])osturc  of  obedience.  I  should  learn  so  much  of  the 
l)arljarian  ambassadors  in  Appian,  which  came  on  pur]>ose  to  the 
Romans  to  negotiate  for  leave  to  lie  their  servants.  It  would  be 
my  policy,  if  imt  my  pietv,  and  may  now  be  mv  wish,  tlioagh  mit  mv 
faith,  that  I  might  never  have  the  trouble  to  deliberate,  to  ilisi)ute,  to 
doul)t,  to  choose  (those  so  many  jn-ofitless  uneasinesses)  l)ut  onlv  tlie 
favour  to  reeei\  e  commands,  and  the  meekness  to  obey  them. 

The  late  division  of  the  Weymouth  circuit,  has  led  the  name  of 
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Wesley  to  be  again  heard  in  that  part  of  Dorset,  where  John  Westley 
was  best  known,  and  greatly  beloved.    In  the  village  of  Whitchurch 
from  which  the  Vicar  was  driven,  the  Wesleyans  have  a  place  of 
worship,  and  a  small  society.    But  who  will  arise  and  suitably  befriend 
the  county  town,  Dorchester. — The  town  of  "Mr.  White,  sometime 
assessor  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines."    The  birth-place  of  his  daughter, 
the  late  John  Wesley's  great  grandmother.    Where  his  grandfather 
probably,  his  father  certainly ;  received  his  Grammar  learning.  Who 
will  suitably  befriend  Dorchester  that  a  decent  chapel  may  be  erected 
there  ;  monumental,  in  honour  of  Wesley  and  of  White !   At  Preston, 
there  has  been  a  Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Society  for  some  time.    To  this 
the  writer  some  few  vears  since,  was  accustomed  regularly  to  go  ;  and 
in  truth  he  may  add,  seldom  without  holding  sorrowful  communion 
with  one,  who  has  thus  become  cradled  in  the  warmest  sympathies  and 
affections  of  his  heart.    In  this,  and  that  house  ;  lonely  dell;  retired 
spot,  amid  the  rocks  on  the  shore ;  he  has  seemed  to  behold,  converse 
and  sympathise  with,  the  man  whose  spirit  was  crushed ;  the  Christian 
hunted  to  obscurity  ;  the  minister,  whose  lamp  though  hghted  in  the 
skies,  was  wickedly  quenched  by  the  rampant  spirit  of  persecution:  — 
he  has  then  gone  to  the  Church-yard  to  seek  his  grave  ; — but  no 
stone  tells  where  he  sleeps  !     May  British  Christians  be  devoutly 
thankful  to  God  for  better  days  ;  and  may  they  long,  long  continue. 
May  Christian  and  moderate  men  rule  in  the  state,  and  in  our  Churches  ; 
and  may  honour  and  deference  be  ever  cheerfully  tendered  to  whom 
they  are  due.     "  There  is  no  portion  of  history  in  which  it  so  much 
behoves  an  Englishman  to  be  thoroughly  versed,  as  in  that  of  Cromwell's 
age.  * 

Mr.  Westley  has  long  been  at  rest.  He  hears  not  the  voice  of  the 
slanderer  ;  nor  feels  the  rod  of  the  oppressor.  His  piety  and  worth,  as 
reported  by  the  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us,  should  live 
while  Christianity  continues  in  the  land.  Small  and  feeble  is  the  tribute, 
which  the  WTiter  can  render  to  the  memory  of  the  youthful  Christian ; 
the  useful  minister ;  the  vicar  torn  from  his  weeping  flock ;  the 
husband  and  father  driven  from  his  beloved  family  ;  immured  in  a  jail ; 
the  man  who  by  sorrow  was  early  brought  to  death,  to  leave  a  widow 
and  babes  poor  and  desolate  (his  aged  Father  also,  who  by  his  fall 
came  speedily  with  sorrow  to  the  grave) — to  the  servant  of  his  once 
rejected  Lord,  to  whom  the  space  of  a  few  poor  feet  of  earth  was 
denied  in  the  Church ;  as  if  his  remains  would  desecrate  the  sacred 
place ; — to  the  memory  of  this  sometime  forgotten,  deeply  injured, 
exemplary  Christian  sufferer  ; — the  writer  willingly  offers,  the  small — 
the  best  tribute  that  he  can  give. — 

"  The  Righteous  shall  be  in  Everlasting  Remembrance." 

WILLIAM  BEAL. 


*  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1821  p.  347. 


SAMUEL  WESLEY,  OF  EPWORTH. 


"  Samuel  Westley,  son  of  John  Westlev  of  Wliitchurcli  in  Dorset- 
shire ;  was  horn  at  Preston,  a  village  three  miles  from  \Ve\  nioutli,  in 
that  county.  He  was  educated  in  grammar  learning  in  the  free 
School  in  Dorchester,  under  ]\Ir.  Henrv  Dolling,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
his  '  Maggotts.'  From  this  School  he  was  first  sent  to  the  Academy 
of  Edward  Veal,  B.D.  of  Stepney  ;  and  next  to  that  of  Charles  Morton, 
M.A.  at  Newington  Green.  From  this  place  he  went  to  Oxford,  and 
became  a  servitor  in  Exeter  College,  the  beginning  of  ^Michaelmas 
term  ^_684,  when  IS  years  of  age.  He  died  1735,  aged  sixty  nine 
years.' 

Woods  Allien.  Ox.  bv  Bliss  Vol.  II.  p.  963.    Vol.  IV  p.  503. 
Dr.  Calamv's  Historical  Account,  Kd.  1N31.  Vol.  I., 'p.  4.39. 
Hutchins'  History  of  Dorset.  2nd  Ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  117. 
Southey's  Life  of  Wesley.    Vol.  I.  p.  7. 

^Ir  Samuel  Wesley,  thus  began  the  dedication  of  the  book  above 

mentioned.    "  To  the  honoured  Mr.  II.  D  ,  head  Master  of  the 

free  School  in  D  ,  in  the  county  of  D — • —  " 

Maggotts,  Ed.  168.5. 

"  Mr.  Wesley  was  educated  among  the  Dissenters,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Yeal,  and  Mr.  INIorton." — Palmer's  reply  to  Mr.  W^esley. 

"  ^  ou  who  take  so  much  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Weslevs, 
may  be  gratified  by  knowing  that  I  have  obtained  the  following 
notices  of  Samuel  from  Cambridge. 

Incorporatus  IC94. 
Sam.  Westlev,  A.  H.  Coll.  Exon.  Ox. 
Samuel  Westlev,  A.M.  Coll.  C.  C.  Camb.  1G94. 

Robert  Southe\-  " 

KDWAFvD  VEAT.,  B.D. 

Was  first  of  Christchureh  Oxford,  and  afterwards  scinor  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  'i'lif  change  of  times  deprived  him  of  hi.s 
Fellowship,  and  lie  returned  to  Kiiglaiid.  ]5y  Sir  Edward  Waller,  of 
.Middlesex,  he  was  selected  to  be  his  chaplain.  jMr.  A'eal  having 
aecpiired  celebrity  at  the  University  as  a  Tutor,  became  the  head  of 
a  Dissenting  Academy  at  Wapping,  and  trained  up  some  very  excellent 
and  respectable  ^Ministers.  In  tlie  "Morning  Exercisrs"— the  siqiple- 
nicnt  thereunto  — and  those  against  popery— the  following  are  Mr. 
\  cal's  Sermons  :  "  The  spiritual  knowledge  that  onglit  to  be  sought 
for  by  those  who  desire  to  be  saved."  " 'J'he  nieritoriousnes.s  of  good 
works  in  Believers."  "  The  experiencing  it  ourselves,  and  evideiieiiui 
it  to  others,  tliat  serious  godliness  is  more  than  a  fancy."  And  on  the 
"Danger  of  a  Death-bed  Repentance."  He  also  pul'ilished  "  Coneio 
ad  Cierum,"  two  \'ols.  of  Sermons.  A  Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Jeremy 
Butt.  And  in  association  with  Richard  Adams,  wrote  the  preface  to 
"  Charnock's  Works  "    Mr.  Veal,  died,  June  G,  1708,  aged  7G. 

B.ixti  r's  Life  and  Times,  Vol.  1.  ]i.  .")".    I'.d.  1713. 

Or.  Caliiniy's  Coiitiiiu;itiiiii,  Vo\.  I.  p.  8'>.    I'.d.  17-7 
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CHARLES  MORTON.  M.A. 

"  Among  those  who  became  nonconformists  that  received  their 
education  at  Oxford,  while  Dr.  Owen,  was  vice-chancellor,  was  John 
Wesley,  who  was  ejected  from  Whitchurch,  in  Dorsetshire;  Charles 
Morton,  afterwards  a  celebrated  dissenting  tutor  at'Newington  Green,  &c." 

Onne's  Life  of  Owen,  pp.  I  ll,  112. 

At  ;\Ir.  Morton's  "  were  produced  of  ministers,  i\Ir.  Timothy  Cruso, 
iMr.  Hannot,  of  Yarmouth,  ]\Ir.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  ;Mr.  Owen,  Mr. 
Obadiah  ^Marriott,  ]Mr.  John  Shower,  and  several  others;  and  of  another 
kind,  poets,  Samuel  Wesley,  Daniel  De  Foe,"  &c. 

Wilson's  Life  of  De  Foe,  \'ol.  L  pp.  22,  27. 

The  biography  of  Samuel  Wesley,  of  Epworth,  is  not  yet  so  perfect 
as  it  may  be ;  at  least  in  reference  to  places,  events,  and  dates. 
1st.  As  to  the  place  and  vear  of  his  birth.  Dr.  Clarke"s  Works,  Vol. 
I.  p.  88.  \o\.  II.  p.  2.  Vol.  I.  pp.  59,63.  "  Advertisement"  Vol.  II. 
2nd.  The  period  when  he  entered  at  Oxford,  Vol.  I.  pp.  4,  72,  175. 
3rd.  The  vear  of  his  marriage.  Vol.  I.  pp.  107,  237  Vol.  II.  2,  136. 
4th.  Age  at  his  death.  Vol.  I.  pp.  88,  344,  350. 

MATTHEW  WESLEY. 

John  Weslev,  of  Whitchurch,  is  said  by  Dr.  Calamv  to  have  had  a 
numerous  Jamily  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Samuel  and  Matthew,  of 
these,  the  present  age  knows  nothing.  Of  Matthew,  very  little  is 
known  ;  in  the  Wesley  Family,  by  Dr.  Clarke,  that  little  is  brought 
together.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  year  1  737.  In  the 
Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  June,  in  that  year,  are  verses  on  his  death, 
bv  a  writer  whose  signature  is  "  Si/lvius,"  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Wesley  Family,  p.  57  But  in  the  same  Magazine  for  April,  1737; 
p.  248,  Sylvius,  appears  to  speak  of  Mr.  Wesley,  as  living.  Is  there 
reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  M.  Wesley  died  between  the  months  of 
April  and  June  in  that  year  ? 

The  works  of  John  White,  of  Dorchester,  "  sometime  Chairman 
(assessor)  of  the  assembly  of  Divines,"  the  late  John  Wesley's, 
"Grandmother's  Father"— (Wesley's  Works,  Vol.  XII.  p.  125)  are 

1.  "  Ten  Vows  to  the  Parishioners  of  Dorchester."  1628. 

2.  "Directions  for  the  profitable  reading  of  the  Scriptures." 

3.  "  Sermons." 

4.  "  On  the  Sabbath." 

5.  "The  way  to  the  Tree  of  Life,  or  the  directory  to  Perfection." 

1647 

6.  "  Commentary  on  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  with  large 

observations  on  the  same."  1656. 

Wood's  Ath.  Ox.  by  Bhss,  Vol.  III.  p.  236. 
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No  apology  is  needed  for  tlio  reissue  of  the  able  pro- 
ductions contained  in  the  following,'  pag'es.  At  the  time 
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wise  enouu'h  to  have  listened  to  the  forcible  argumentation 
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i)t  mere  tcTuporaiy  interest.  "\Vo  know  of  no  better 
exposition  of  the  polity  and  coiistilution  of  ^Methodism, 
and  as  such  we  conimend  tlic  siieeeeding  pages  (o  tlio 
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(,'vei'y  Wesleyan  lielbrmer. 
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THE  PEOPLE'S  RIGHTS. 


ADDEESS  OF  THE  LONDOX  SOUTH  CIRCUIT  TO  THE 
WESLEYAN  METHODIST  COXFEEEXCE. 

Eev.  a>-d  dear  Sirs, — On  the  7th  of  ilarch  (18"28),  a  printed 
circular,  bearing  the  .■-ig'iiature  of  your  President,  the  Eev.  John 
Stephens,  was  addressed  to  tlie  superintendents  of  circuits.  It  does 
not  appear  in  what  capacity  this  letter  was  written,  as  it  is  destitute 
of  the  official  counter-signatures  which  belong  to  public  documents. 
This  meeting  cannot,  therefore,  notice  such  a  production  further  than 
to  remark,  that  it  recommends  to  the  superintendents  of  circuits  "  to 
put  the  accredited  documents,  relative  to  the  Leeds  business,  in  free 
circulation  among  the  more  intelligent  and  influential  part  of  their 
people,"  adding",  "  they  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Mason." 

It  becomes  this  nifetiug,  however,  to  inform  the  Conference,  that 
tlie  "J'rce  circi/ldtiun"  of  the  above  '■^  uecrrdUvd  docuinciits,^^  has  pro- 
duced in  this  circuit  a  very  great  and  general  sensation — that  the  mnids 
of  our  "  more  iiitdlini  nt  and  injiucntliil"  iriemh  have  been  filled  with 
alarm,  at  what  they  conceive  to  be  very  gross  violations,  not  only  of 
the  constitution  of  We^ieyan  Jlethodism,  as  established  in  the  circuits 
by  long-  u.-age  and  custom,  but  of  those  ]irinciples  upon  which  Jesus 
Christ  founded  his  uutward  and  visible  church,  so  far  as  such  princi- 
jili  s  can  be  deduced  from  the  Xew  Tl■^faul('ut, — and  that  so  strong 
and  general  had  this  feeling  become,  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
its  being  powerfully  e.\]ir('ssed. 

I  nder  thc~(^  cin-uinstancrs,  the  (,UiarterIv  Meeting  of  this  circuit, 
assriiiblcd  iiu  the  --.'."itli  day  of  .'\lai-i'h  (IM'JS),  anxious  to  prevent  the 
calling  (if  irregular  niei-tings,  and  the  a(lo|iti(jn  of  more  objectionable 
means  for  giving  ex]in's.-i()n  to  the  public  feeling, — and  entertaining  a 
just  concei-n,  as  well  for  the  pi nsperity  of  the  work  of  (iod  in  this 
circuit,  as  also  f(ir  the  public  character  of  tlie  Cmiference,  both  cif 
whicli  are  seriously  involved, — did,  on  mature  consideration,  record  on 
their  minutes  a  notice,  ])ledi;ing  tliemselves  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration  at  the  next  (^hiarteily  ,M(M_'ting,  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
jiriety  of  framing  an  Address  to  the  Conference. 

This  meeting  having  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  referred  to  in  the  above  notice,  beg  leave  tn 
j)renii,~e, — 

1.  That  they  have  no  intention  what('vi>r  id'  becoming  parties  in 
the  dispute  which  has  agitated  the  Leeds  Societies  ;  but,  distinguishing 
between  that  dispute  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Special"  District 
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Meeting'  thereon,  and  confining  their  attention  to  the  accredited 
documents,  so  directed  by  your  President  to  be  freely  circulated 
amongst  our  people,  this  meeting  is  deeply  concerned  at  the  public 
avowal  of  principles,  and  the  unwarrantable  exercise  of  an  authority, 
which,  if  once  admitted,  nflist  eifectually  overturn  everything  worthy 
of  the  name  of  right  or  privilege  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  and  place 
our  societies  in  a  condition  of  abject  subserviency  to  the  Conference, 
and  to  its  official  agents. 

2.  That  this  meeting  is  careful  to  distinguish  between  acts  of  the 
Conference,  and  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  individuals  who  assem- 
bled at  Leeds,  under  the  name  of  a  "  Special  District  Meeting  ;"  and 
into  whatever  errors  the  Conference  may  have  been  unhappily  led,  this 
meeting  cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe,  that  the  Conference  will 
ever  prove  so  regardless  of  its  public  character,  as  to  give  the  least 
countenance  or  sanction  to  "  the  Resolutions  of  the  Special  District 
Meeting,  begun  at  Leeds,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  December,  1827." 

3.  That  with  a  view  to  reduce  within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible 
the  subjects  of  this  Address,  this  meeting  has  rejected  all  reference  to 
the  publications  of  the  brethren  at  Leeds,  who  have  suffered  from 
these  proceedings.  In  adopting  this  course,  the  meeting  are  aware 
that  they  confine  themselves  to  statements  of  facts  which  would  not 
in  any  c:ise  be  relied  on  as  between  the  contending  parties.  But  as 
this  meeting  does  not  assume  the  office  of  judging  between  contending 
parties,  they  are  content  to  take  the  facts  admitted  in  these  "  accredited 
documents, — to  be  had  of  J/r.  Mason ;"  and  they  conceive  that,  in 
the  facts  thus  admitted,  and  in  the  principles  applied  in  explanation 
and  defence  of  them,  there  is  more  than  enough  to  alarm  the  "  intel- 
ligent," and  to  rouse  the    injiuential  part  of  our  people." 

4.  That  it  will  be  of  no  avail  to  charge  this  meeting  with  disaffec- 
tion to  the  general  institutions  and  economy  of  Wesleyan  Methodism. 
The  members  of  this  meeting  are,  many  of  them,  men  who  have  borne 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  in  the  service  of  Methodism ;  and 
they  are  all  of  them  sustaining  their  several  stations,  they  trust,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  themselves,  and  of  the  church  which  has  called 
them  to  office.  They  are  neither  reformers  nor  radicals ;  they  wish 
for  no  changes  in  the  system  of  Methodism ;  they  are  content  and 
satisfied  with  that  system,  as  it  has  long  been  established  in  this 
circuit.  They  do  not  yield  even  to  the  Conference  itself,  in  ardent 
attachment  to  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the  Connexion,  as  laid 
down  and  established  by  Mr.  AVesley  ;  and  they  would  fain  hope  that 
there  exists,  on  the  part  of  the  Conference,  a  corresponding  disposition, 
as  earnest  and  sincere  as  that  which  animates  this  meeting,  and  has 
called  forth  the  present  Address. 

Having  stated  these  preliminaries,  this  meeting  entreats  the 
attention  of  the  Conference  to  the  following  particulars,  in  which 
they  insist  that  the  constitution  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  has  been 
violated, — the  concessions  solemnly  made  by  the  Conference  to  the 
people,  in  1797,  set  aside,— and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  our 
regularly  constituted  and  acknowledged  local  authorities,  overturned 
and  trampled  under  foot. 

This  meeting  complains,  specifically,  that  by  an  utter  perversion 
of  the  institution  and  design  of  special  district  meetings,  and  an 
alarmmg  extension  of  their  jurisdiction,  a  novel  and  unauthorised 
tribunal  has  been  erected,  modelled  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
parties ;  and  which,  without  the  sanction  of  any  recognised  law  or 


principle,  has  put  forth  the  proudest  claims,  and  has  actually  usurped, 
l.>t.  The  power  of  a  superintendent  of  a  circuit ;  2iid,  The  jurisdiction 
and  authority  of  the  leaders'  and  local  preachers'  meetings  ;  and, 
3rdly,  The  i-'v^ht  of  giving'  laws  to  the  Connexion,  and  of  enacting 
new  tests  and  declarations  to  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  the  people. 

To  establish  this  complaint,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review,  1st, 
The  Rules  of  Conference,  relating-  to  special  district  meeting's  ;  and, 
2ndly,  The  proceedings  of  the  Leeds  Special  District  Meeting',  forming; 
the  subject  of  complaint. 

PART  I. 

REVIEW  OP  THE  KL'LES  RELATIVE  TO  SPECIAL  DISTRICT 
MEETI^-f^S. 

That  trarcUiufi  preachers  alone  are,  by  the  present  constitution  of 
-Methodism,  amenable  to  special  district  meetings ;  aud  that  the 
application  of  the  judicial  and  inquisitorial  powers  of  such  meetings  to 
officers  and  members  of  our  societies,  is  a  novel  and  unauthorised 
extension  of  then"  jurisdiction,  will  appear  by  a  simple  reference  to 
the  rules  of  Conference,  authorising  and  empowering'  such  meetings. 
These  rules  and  regulations  lie  scattered  in  the  Minutes  of  Conference, 
for  the  j-ears  1791,  17!J'J,  IT'JO,  and  1797  ;  but  they  may  be  seen 
collectively  in  Dr.  W  arren's  Digest,  pp.  l'23-l-.j,  and,  as  they  are 
not  numerous,  and  have  been  so  palpably  misconstrued  and  mis- 
applied, we  shall  embody  the  whole  of  them  in  the  course  of  the 
following  observations. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  remind  the  Conference  that  District 
^Meetings,  ordinary  as  well  as  special,  were  unknovvn  to  the  ^lethodist 
Connexion  during  Mr.  Wesli'y's  life.  For  nearly  fifty  years  after 
the  commencement  of  this  great  revival  of  religion,  they  had  no 
existence.  During  this  period,  the  Quarterly  -Meeting  of  every 
circuit,  the  Leaders' r\leeting  of  every  society,  and  the  regular  Local 
PreaclitT,--'  Meetings,  had  become  universally  established  and.  acknow- 
Icdg-ed  ;  and  were  in  the  full  ein]iloyment  and  exercise  of  their  proper 
]irivile;.;es,  powers,  and  prerogatives.  The  Cunlerence  of  Ls-JO  declare, 
that  "regular  leaders'  meetings  have,  from  the  heginiiitif/,  been 
found  essential  to  the  pastoral  care  and  spiritual  prosperity  of  our 
societies."'  During  this  jieriod,  the  judicial  jiower  of  IIk^  Conference 
itself  had  been  limited  and  confined  (according  to  the  8th  article  of 
the  Deed  (jf  Declaration  of  the  'JSth  I'ehruary,  17.S4,  by  which  Mr. 
Wesley  defined  the  ])owers  of  the  Conference)  to  the  trial  and  expulsion 
of  '^members  of  the  Conference  admitted  into  connexion  or  upon 
triiil."  They  had  never  presumed,  nor  been  allowed,  to  cite  at  their 
bar  the  local  otbcers  and  members  of  society  ;  such  a  citation  was 
ni'ver  heard  of;  nor  can  it  he  believed  that,  at  this  period,  any 
leaders'  meeting  would  have  lent  its  authority  to  compel  any  of  its 
members  to  ajuicar  and  answer  charges  before  either  the  Conference 
or  a  district  meeting.  The  leaders'  meetings  always  retained  iu  their 
own  hands  the  inalienallc  right  of  the  church  to  try  its  own 
membei-r. ; — a  right  distinctly  recognised  in  the  .New  Testament,  and 
uniformly  exercised  in  the  primitive  church.  The  Conference  had  tiie 
same  right  «s  to  its  own  members  ;  but,  not  hein//  o/'  itself  a  einireli, 
it  could  not  pretend  to  the  right  of  tr\  iug  the  members  of  any  churc  h. 
On  every  ju'inciple  it  was  surely  enough,  that  the  preachers  of  the 
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circuit  were  members  of  the  local  meetings,  and  that  the  superin- 
tendent was  allowed  to  preside.  The  constitution  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism,  as  it  then  stood,  and  as  we  would  fain  hope  it  still  exists, 
rested  on  the  broad  basis  of  established  usage  and  custom. 

It  was  in  the  Conferenife  of  1791,  the  first  that  assembled  after  Mr. 
Wesley's  death,  that  Mr.  Thompson,  the  President,  brought  forward 
his  plan  for  dividing  the  Connexion  into  districts.  So  little,  however, 
were  the  people  concerned  in  the  matter,  that  the  Conference  deemed 
it  sufficient  to  state  the  fact  without  explanation  or  comment,  in  the 
following  laconic  and  apparently  irrelevant  answer  to  the  preceding 
question  : — 

Question. — What  regulations  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
our  own  economy  as  Mr.  Wesley  left  it? 

Answer. — Let  the  three  kingdoms  be  divided  into  districts. 
1791. — The  only  resolution  on  the  subject  which  follows  the  above, 
is  equally  vague  and  unsatisfactory ;  it  provides,  that  "  the  assistant 
of  a  circuit  shall  have  authority  to  summon  the  preachers  of  his 
district,  who  are  in  full  connexion,  on  any  critical  case,  which, 
according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  merits  such  an  interference  ; 
and  the  said  preachers,  or  as  many  of  them  as  can  attend,  shall 
assemble  at  the  place  and  time  appointed  by  the  assistant  aforesaid, 
and  shall  form  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  determining  concerning 
the  business  on  which  they  are  called  ;  they  shall  choose  a  chairman 
for  the  occasion,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final,  till  the  meeting  of 
the  next  Conference,  when  the  chairman  of  the  committee  shall  lay 
the  minutes  of  their  proceedings  before  the  Conference.  Provided,, 
nevertheless,  that  nothing  shall  be  done  by  any  committee  contrary  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  Conference." 

Su^Ji  was  the  institution  of  district  meetings,  whose  ordinary 
business  was  then  left  as  undefined  as  their  judicial  powers  in  special 
cases.  They  were,  however,  the  offspring  of  the  Conference,  existing 
only  by  its  ,Jiat,  and  exercising  the  powers  delegated  to  them, 
during  the  intervals  of  its  yearly  meetings ;  the  following  general 
rules  must  therefore  apply  to  special  district  meetings  : — 

First. — They  can  possess  no  power  which  the  Conference  itself  does 
not  possess  ;  an  agent  or  deputy  cannot  derive  from  his  principal 
greater  powers  or  authority  than  the  principal  himself  enjoys. 
Secondly. — They  are  limited  in  their  authority  by  the  express 
terms  of  their  commission ;  a  deputy  or  agent  must  not  be 
allowed  to  exceed  his  instructions. 
Thirdly. — A  rule  which,  when  taken  separately,  is  of  doubtful 
application,  can  only  be  applied  in  conformity  with  what  is 
express  and  clear  in  that  class  of  rules  to  which  it  belongs ; — if 
among  a  dozen  grants  in  a  Eoyal  Charter,  eleven  of  them  shall 
expressly  establish  the  jurisdiction  of  a  corporation  over  a 
certain  town  or  city  ;  and  the  twelfth  shall  not  be  so  express, 
but  shall  authorise  the  corporation  to  inquire  and  determine,  in 
general  terms,  without  specifying  in  what  affairs :  this  rule 
must  be  understood,  like  all  the  rest,  to  apply  to  the  affairs  of 
the  corporation,  and  not  to  those  of  the  kino-dom. 
What  the   "critical  case,"  or  "  J?m?«m,"° mentioned  in  the 
preceding  regulation,  might  be,  this  meeting  can  have  no  motive  to 
inquire.    But  that  this  original  grant  of  authority,  in  "  critical  cases  " 
did  not  empower  them  to  inquire  into  the  conduct,  and  to  punish  the 
transgressions  of  our  local  officers  and  members  of  society,  is  evident  — 
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1.  Because  the  Conferenceitself  had  no  jurisdiction  in  such  matters, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  delegate  any  such  powers. 

2.  Because  the  jurisdiction,  in  all  such  matters,  was  previously 
vested  in  the  reg'ular  local  authorities,  by  the  lonir-established  usai^c 
and  custom  of  the  Connexion ; — a  usage  and  custom  which  have  been 
repeatedly  acknowledged  in  the  Minutes  of  Conference,  particularly  in 
those  of  i797- 

3.  Because  there  is  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  regulation,  nor  in 
any  subsequent  regulation,  relating  to  special  district  meetings,  which 
either  expressly,  or  by  implication,  conveys  any  such  authority  to 
district  meetings. 

The  "  critical  case  "  intended  by  the  rule  must,  therefore  (accord- 
ing to  the  third  rule  of  construction  we  have  cited),  be  understood  to 
be  one  not  otherwise  provided  for  ;  and  with  which  no  existing  local 
authority  had  power  to  deal.  Such  a  case,  for  instance,  as  the  trial 
and  suspension  of  a  travelling  preacher  during  the  intervals  of  Con- 
ference. But  as  the  local  authorities  have  full  power  to  deal  with  any 
case  affecting  local  officers  and  members  of  society  ;  and  as  the 
Conference  itself  has  never  been  known  to  possess  or  exercise  any 
such  power,  the  rule  cannot,  without  violent  distortion,  be  applied  to 
an}-  such  cases. 

4.  This  same  Conference  of  1791,  appointed  Dr.  Coke  President  of 
the  ensuing  Irish  Conference;  and,  in  Question  :J'Jnd,  and  Answer, 
they  show  plainly  enough,  what  they  intended  to  be  the  business  of 
the  district  committees.  They  anticipated  letters  of  complaint  from 
Ireland  relative  to  this  ajjpointment,  and  very  delicately  refer  all 
appeals  to  the  district  committees  ;  whose  office  was,  as  we  shall  see, 
to  determine  appeals  against  preachers  :  and  to  redress  the  grievances 
of  the  people,  where  the  conduct  or  appointments  of  preachers  was 
com|ilained  of. 

5.  It  were  in  vain  to  multiply  arguments  against  an  extravagant 
and  unsupportable  interpretation  of  a  vague  rule.  The  Conference  of 
1791,  deeply  concerned  for  the  loss  of  their  venerable  Tounder,  sur- 
rounded with  enemies,  and  uncertain  as  to  the  issues,  meditated  no 
such  attack  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  constituted  and 
acknowledged  local  authorities.  On  the  contrary,  they  entered  into 
an  express  engagement,  "to  follow  strictly  the  plan  which  .Air.  Wes- 
ley left  tliem  at  his  deatli,"  and  published  this  engagement  in  the 
same  Minutes.  The  rule  itself  was,  in  ett'ect,  superseded  by  more 
ex|)licit  regulations  made  at  the  following  Conferezice.  Dr.  \\'arren 
apjiears  to  have  considered  it  obsolete,  and  has  not  noticed  it  in  his 
Digest;  and  the  pait}- who  got  up  the  Special  District  Meeting  at 
Leeds,  do  not  pretend  to  have  derived  their  authority  from  this  orig- 
inal Afinute  of  1701. 

179-. — In  the  ^linutes  of  Conference  for  the  year  1792,  it  is  asked 
(Question  'Jil),  "  What  further  regulations  shall  Ije  made  concerning 
the  management  of  the  districts?"  And  in  answer  td  this  inquiry, 
we  have  tlie  three  following  articles  ajiplicable  to  sjiecial  district 
meetings  : — 

1.  "Tlie  chairman  shall  have  authority  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
conmiitfee  of  his  district,  on  any  application  of  the  ]ireachers  or 
]ieople  which  ajqiears  to  him  to  rei|uire  it.  But  he  must  never  indi- 
vidually interfere  with  any  other  circuit  than  his  own. 

2.  "Whenever  the  chairman  has  vew'wt'A  my  cmnphnnf  ntjainst 
II  pnuclur,  cither  from  preachers  or  people,  he  shall  send  an  exact 
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account  of  the  complaint,  in  writing,  to  the  person  accused,  with  the 
name  of  the  accuser  or  accusers,  before  he  calls  a  meeting  of  the  dis- 
trict committee  to  examine  into  the  charge. 

3.  "  If  it  appear,  on  just  grounds,  to  any  superintendent,  that  the 
chairman  of  his  district  h«8  been  guilty  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanour, 
or  that  he  has  neglected  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  district  committee  when 
there  were  sufficient  reasons  for  calling  it,  such  superintendent  *  shall 
have  authority,  in  that  case,  to  call  a  meeting.  The  committee  thus 
assembled,  shall  have  power,  if  they  judge  necessary,  to  try  the 
chairman,  and,  if  found  guilty,  to  suspend  him  from  being  a  travel- 
ling preacher  till  the  ensuing  Conference  ;  or  to  remove  him  from  the 
office  of  superintendent,  or  to  depose  him  from  the  chair,  and  to  elect 
another  in  his  place." 

The  first  of  these  articles  is  to  the  same  eifect  as  the  regulation  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  our  foregoing  remarks  will  apply  to  it.  The 
application,  on  which  the  chairman  is  to  call  a  special  district  meeting, 
must  be  an  application  against,  or  relative  to,  a  preacher,  otherwise, 
the  district  meeting  could  have  no  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  this  is 
implied,  and  nothing  else,  is  palpable  from  what  follows,  in  terms 
too  clear  and  express  to  admit  of  doubt  or  argument.  In  both 
the  subsequent  rules  (and  to  which  the  first  ia  merely  introductory), 
we  find  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  special  district  meetings  recognised  : 
— "  Whenever  the  chairman  has  received  any  complaint  against  a 
preacher,  either  from  the  preachers  or  the  people,"  &c.,  and,  "  if  it 
appear  on  just  grounds,  that  the  chairma^i  has  been  guilty,"  &c. — The 
powers,  also,  of  special  district  meetings  are  defined  : — They  "  shall 
have  power  to  try,  to  suspend  from  being  a  travelling  preacher,  till 
the  ensuing  Conference,  to  remove  from  the  office  of  superintendent, 
to  depose  from  the  chair,"  &c.  But  there  is  not  a  word  of  any  power 
to  try  *he  people,  or  to  suspend  local  preachers  or  leaders. 

1793.— In  the  Minutes  of  1793,  it  is  again  asked,  "Shall 
any  alteration  be  made  concerning  the  office  of  a  chairman  of 
a  district?"  And,  in  answer  thereto,  we  have  the  two  following 
regulations : — 

1.  "  If  any  preacher  be  accused  of  immorality,  the  preacher  ac- 
cused, and  his  accuser,  shall  respectively  choose  two  preachers  of  their 
district ;  and  the  chairman  of  the  district  shall,  with  the  four  preachers 
chosen  as  above,  try  the  accused  preacher,  and  they  shall  have  author- 
ity, if  he  be  found  guilty,  to  suspend  him  till  the.  ensuing  Conference, 
if  they  judge  it  expedient." 

2.  "  If  there  be  any  difference  between  the  preachers  in  a  district, 
the  respective  parties  shall  each  choose  two  preachers  ;  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  district,  with  the  four  preachers  so  chosen,  shall  be  final 
arbiters  to  determine  the  matter  in  dispute.  In  both  cases,  the  chair- 
man shall  have  a  casting  vote,  in  case  of  an  equality." 

Here  again,  as  in  1792,  the  jurisdiction  of  special  district  meet- 
ings is  expressly  defined  :  "  If  any  preacher  be  accused—if  there  be 
any  difference  between  the  preachers."  Their  powers  correspond 
also  with  their  jurisdiction,  viz.,  ''to  try  the  accused  preacher -—to 
suspend  him  till  the  ensuing  Conference ;— to  determine  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  preachers  in  a  district." 


•  This  is  a  firtual  repeal  of  the  rule  of  1791,  which  gave  the  assistant  only  the 
power  of  calling  district  meotinga,  but  which  power  is  now  limited  to  the  cases  here 
mentioned. 
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171)7. — We  find  nothing:  further  in  the  Minutes  of  Conference  on 
the  subject  of  special  district  meetiiiiis,  until  the  year  17iJ7  This 
was  a  tryinfi'  year  to  the  Conference,  in  which,  to  use  their  own  lan- 
guage, they  experienced  some  "  violent  ccnvtildions."  The  power 
which  they  had  heretofore  claimed  and  exercised,  had  excited  universal 
dissatisfaction  ;  the  people,  not  satistied  with  the  Plan  of  Pacihcation 
conceded  in  1795,  loudly  demand  further  concessions  ;  and  the  Con- 
ference deem  it  prudent  to  meet  these  demands,  hj,  what  then 
appeared  to  be,  somewhat  liberal  "  sacrifices  in  respect  of  authority, 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  body  of  travelling  preachers."  Enumerating- 
these  sacrifices,  the  Conference  say, — "  Thus,  brethren,  we  have  given 
up  the  greatest  part  of  our  executive  government  into  your  hands,  as 
represented  in  your  different  public  meetings." — "  The  whole  manage- 
ment of  our  temporal  concerns  may  410W  be  truly  said  to  be  invested 
in  the  quarterly  meetings,  the  district  mcctbuis  having  nothing  left 
them  but  a  negative.  Our  societies  have  a  full  check  on  the  superin- 
tendent, by  means  of  their  leaders'  meeting,  in  regard  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  jiersons  into  society.'' — "The  members  of  our  societies  are 
delivered  from  every  appreliension  of  clandestine  expulsions ;  as  that 
superintendent  would  be  bold  indeed,  who  would  act  with  partiality  or 
injustice  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  meeting  of  leaders.  Such  a 
superintendent,  we  trust,  we  have  not  among  us  ;  and  if  such  there  ever 
should  be,  we  should  be  ready  to  do  all  possible  justice  to  our  injured 
brethren.  In  short,  brethren,  we  have  given  up  to  you  by  far  the  greatest 
fart  of  the  superiutendenfs  authority;  and  it  we  consider  that  the 
quarterly  meetings  are  the  sources  from  whence  all  temporal  regula- 
tions, during  the  intervals  of  Conference,  must  now  originally  spring, 
we  may,  taking  all  these  things  into  our  view,  truly  say,  that  such  have 
been  the  sacritices  we  have  made,  that  our  district  committees  them- 
selves have  hardly  any  authority  remaining,  but  a  bare  negative  in 
general,  and  the  appointment  of  a  representative  to  assist  in  drawing 
up  the  rough  draft  of  the  stations." 

Whilst,  however,  the  superintendent  and  the  disti-ict  meeting  were 
thus  stript  of  "  the  greatest  part  (f  their  duthority,"  and  that  auth(j- 
rity  vested  in  the  quarterly  meetuigs  and  leaders'  meetings,  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  Ui  the  jieople  the  benelit  of  these  conces- 
sions, to  afford  them  efficient  protection  against  those  preachers  who 
were  occasionally  disturbing  the  societies,  l)y  agitating-  questions  of 
strife,  and  harassing  them  by  arbitrary  proceedings.  That  there  were 
such  preachers  at  that  time  in  the  Connexion  is  evident  from  Article 
7,  under  the  second  head  of  the  Plan  of  Pacification,  and  from  the 
hope  expressed  by  the  Conference,  that  they  had  not  a  superintendent 
of  that  disposiiion.  With  this  view,  therefore,  and  evidently  with  this 
view  alone,  this  same  Conference  of  171J7,  which  granted  these  conces- 
sions to  the  people,  and  distinctly  recognised  the  local  jurisdictions, 
thought  ])r()per  to  enlarge  (not  indeed  the  power  or  jurisdiction  of 
special  di.-trict  meetings,  there  is  not  a  word  to  that  effect  in  the 
regulations,  but)  the  authority  and  power  of  the  President,  and  of  tlie 
Chairmen  of  1  »istricts. 

The  two  regulations  passed  at  this  Conference  are  the  last  regula- 
tions the  Conference  have  made  relative  to  siiecial  district  meetings. 
They  are  as  follow  : 

1.  "  In  order  to  render  our  districts  more  effective,  the  President 
of  the  Conference  shall  have  power,  when  applied  to,  to  supply  a 
circuit  with  preachers,  if  any  should  die  or  d'>ist  from  travelling;  and 
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to  sanction  any  change  of  preachers,  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  in  the  intervals  of  the  Conference  ;  and  to  assist  at  any  district 
meeting-,  if  applied  to  for  that  purpose  by  the  chairman  of  the  district, 
or  by  a  majority  of  the  superintendents  in  such  district ;  and  he  [the 
President]  shall  have  a  right,  if  vrritten  to  by  any  who  are  concerned, 
to  visit  any  circuit,  and  to  inquire  into  their  affairs  with  respect  to 
Methodism,  and,  in  union  with  the  district  committee,  redress  any 
grievance." 

2.  "  That  no  chairman  may  have  cause  to  complain  of  the  want  of 
power,  in  cases  which  (according  to  his  judgment)  cannot  be  settled  in 
the  ordinary  district  meeting,  he  shall  have  authority  to  summon 
three  of  the  nearest  superintendents,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  dis- 
trict committee,  who  shall  have  equal  authority  to  vote,  and  to  settle 
everything,  till  the  Conference." 

Let  the  three  plain  and  universally  acknowledged  rules  of  con- 
struction, which  this  meeting  has  quoted,  be  applied  to  the  two  last 
regulations,  and  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  they  give  to  special 
district  meetings  no  power  whatever  to  interfere  with  any  local  juris- 
diction, nor  to  try  any  local  officer  or  member  of  society. 

1.  Because  the  Conference  possessed  no  such  power  or  right :  but, 
on  the  contrary,  this  very  Conference  of  1797  published  to  the  world 
their  acknowledgment  of  quarterly  meetings,  leaders'  meetings,  and 
local  preachers'  meetings ;  and  declared,  that  they  had  given  up  to 
them  "the  whole  management  of  their  temporal  affairs,"  and  "by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  superintendent's  authority  ;"  and  not  only 
80,  but  so  great  had  been  the  "  sacrifices  in  respect  of  authority" 
which  they  had  made,  "  on  the  part  of  the  whole  body  of  travelling 
preachers,"  that  "  the  district  committees  themselves  had  hardly  any 
authority  remaining."  And  the  nature  and  avowed  design  of  these 
sacrifidfes  is  explained  to  be,  the  protection  of  the  people  against  the 
preachers.  "  Our  societies,"  says  the  Conference,  "  have  a  full  check 
on  the  superintendent  by  means  of  their  leaders'  meetings."  "  The 
members  of  our  societies  are  delivered  from  every  apprehension  of 
clandestine  expulsion."  Surely  this  was  not  the  Conference  which 
armed  special  district  meetings  against  the  local  authorities  1 

2.  Because  there  are  no  express  terms  in  this  new  commission  of 
inquiry  and  redress,  which  authorise  the  President  to  interfere  with 
any  local  jurisdiction.  JN'o  such  thing  is  named  in  the  rule;  quarterly 
meetings,  leaders'  meetings,  and  local  preachers'  meetings,  are  not 
even  alluded  to ;  and  is  it  to  be  said,  that  these  long  established  and 
solemnly  recognised  jurisdictions  are  to  be  overturned  by  a  side-wind  1 
are  their  power  and  jurisdiction  to  be  usurped,  and  their  own  members 
subjected  to  the  assumed  right  of  inquiry  and  judicial  powers  of  a 
special  district  meeting,  on  the  authority  of  a  rule  which  does  not 
name  them?  Did  this  Conference  of  1797  intend  anything  of  the 
kind  ?  Had  they  any  secret  design  in  making  these  rules  to  nullify 
and  destroy  their  own  concessions,  at  the  very  moment  of  makino- 
them  ?  To  admit  such  an  idea,  would  be  to  charge  this  Conference 
with  the  deepest  perfidy  !    Undoubtedly  they  had  no  such  design. 

3.  Because,  if  there  had  been  anything  doubtful  as  to  the  nature 
of  those  "  affairs,"  into  which  the  President  is  authorised  by  the  rule 
to  "inquire;"  or  those  "grievances,"  which,  in  union  with  the 
district  committee,  he  is  empowered  "  to  redress,"  it  must  have  been 
determined  by  this  very  conjunction  with  the  district  meeting  •  the 
whole  class  of  rules  relating  to  district  meetings,  having  conferred  on 
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them  no  jurisdiction,  except  over  tlieir  own  members,  the  preachers. 
This  meeting-,  however,  cannot  discover  anything'  doubtful  or  ambi- 
guous in  these  two  last  regulations.  The  tirst  of  them  opens  with 
matters  applicable  to  preachers  onlj-,  and  contemplates  "  anj-  chani/c 
of  preachers  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  in  the  intervals  of 
Conlerence," — expressions  which,  at  a  time  ivlien  s^iperiutendents 
required  to  he  checked  by  leaders'  meetine/ti,  when  district  meetings 
were  to  be  stript  of  all  hut  a  hare  !ie//(ifice,  when  the  people  were  to 
be  protected  from  clandestine  expulsions,  sufficiently  indicate  the 
nature  of  those  g-rievances,  which  the  President  was  required  to 
redress,  in  union  with  the  district  meeting',  without  whom  the  neces- 
sary change  of  preachei's  could  not  be  effected. 

TART  II. 

^^l;^■TEW  of  the  proceedix(^s  of  the  leeds  spectal 

DISTRICT  MEETI>'G. 

Having  thus  reviewed  all  the  ]\Iinutes  of  Conference  relating'  to 
special  district  meetings,  and  shown,  beyond  all  contradiction,  that 
the  applicLition  of  the  powers  of  such  meetings  to  the  trial  and  expul- 
sion of  local  officers  and  members  of  society,  is  an  utter  perversion  of 
thfir  institution  and  design  ;  this  meeting  now  proceeds  to  remark  on 
the  cunstitution,  claims,  and  conduct  of  the  special  district  meeting, 
begun  at  Leeds  on  the  4th  December  last,  as  set  furth  in  the  "  accre- 
dited document,"  containing  the  resolutions  of  this  new  and  illegal 
tribunal. 

I.  The  Cunstitution  of  this  meeting  was  as  unfair — as  unauthor- 
ised, by  any  existing  law  or  rci;ulation,  as  was  every  part  of  their 
proceedings.  Amongst  the  ]iarties  composing  the  meeting,  we  find, 
1st,  "the  Hev.  John  Stephens,  President  of  the  Conference,  invited 
Ijy  the  chairman  of  the  district,  under  article  1st  of  the  ^linutes  of 
17i)7  "  But  who  authorised  the  President  to  invite  two  officuil 
advisers,  to  accomjiany  him  on  this  expedition  of  inquiry  ?  Will  it  be 
said,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference  is,  Jiij  office,  entitled  to 
attend  and  advise  the  President  on  all  occasions?  And,  is  this  doc- 
trine to  lie  held  in  i-egard  to  the'  ex-Pi'esident  also  ?  In  a  case, 
however,  in  wlii(;h  the  rights  of  our  local  otiiceis  and  members  of 
society  are  to  be  dealt  with,  we  demand  the  law  which  authorises 
tliis  proceeding.  If  no  law  can  he  produced,  we  think  the  matter  too 
grave,  and  too  serious,  to  admit  of  pleas  and  arguments.  A  man  may 
have  as  many  secretai'ies  and  advisers  as  he  jileasi's;  but  unless  such 
individuals  can  produce  authority  for  assuming  the  same  rights  as 
their  master,  and  attending  evei-y  meeting  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
we  accoinit  the  assumption  illegal. 

Again,  we  find  ]iresent  at  this  special  district  meeting,  "  jMessi-s. 
(ieorge  Marsden,  Jolm  Bursdall,  and  Kohert  Newton,  invited  by  the 
chairman,  under  article  3rd  of  the  ahove  regulaticjns."  liut  article  .']rd 
and  article  1  st  of  these  regulations,  are  essentially  distinct.  When,  by 
the  3rd  article,  the  Conference  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  chairman, 
coraplaining  "of  the  want  of  power,"  by  allowing-  him  the  counsel 
and  assistance  of  three  of  the  nearest  su]ierintendents,  they  did  not 
intend  a  council  of  six.  The  latter  article  does  not  contemjilate  the 
presence  of  the  President  of  the  Conference,  with  his  official  advisers. 
Surely,  the  chairman,  supported  by  the  jiresence  of  these  ofKcial 
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characters,  could  not  "  complain  of  the  want  of  power,"  and  therefore 
he  could  have  no  pretence  for  calling  in  the  three  neighbouring 
superintendents. 

Besides,  the  rule  says,  "  three  of  the  nearest  superintendents." 
Were  Manchester  and  Liverpool  among  the  nearest  superintendencies 
to  that  of  Leeds  ?  Is  there  not  something  in  this  perversion  of  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  rule,  to  which  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  ought 
not  to  have  stooped  1 

Lastly,  we  have  another  invitation,  by  "  the  chairman,"  of  indivi- 
duals "to  give  evidence  explanatory  I"  a  pretty  plain  admission  that 
they  were  not  direct  witnesses  in  the  cause.  But  the  chairman, 
"complaining  of  the  want  of  power,"  levies  all  the  forces  he  can 
muster.  The  witnesses  explanatory,  therefore,  are  enumerated  as 
constituting,  with  the  others,  this  assembly ;  which,  thus  constituted, 
was  anything  rather  than  the  district  meeting  contemplated  by  the 
rules  of  the  Connexion. 

There  is  a  crying  injustice  in  this  method  of  constituting  special 
district  meetings  ;  and,  to  say  the  least,  the  appearance  of  a  policy 
which  savours  not  of  the  church,  but  of  the  world.  The  injustice  lies 
in  the  prejudice  done  to  any  party  who  may  have  a  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Conference.  A  party,  thus  situated,  would  have  difficulty  enough 
to  contend  with  the  individuals  lawfully  constituting  the  district 
meeting.  All  other  members  of  the  Conference  ought  to  come  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question  unprejudiced  and  uncommitted  ;  but  if, 
in  addition  to  the  members  of  the  district,  a  number  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  Conference  are  to  be  previously  incor- 
porated with  them,  and  made  parties  to  their  measures,  does  not  an 
appeal  become  a  farce  ;  and  is  not  all  that  the  Leeds  Special  District 
Meeting  have  addressed  to  the  people,  on  the  subject  of  appeals,  so 
much  jaockery  ?  Is  it  not  telling  them,  that  if  they  complain  of 
oppression,  they  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  their  oppressors  for 
justice  1 

The  policy  of  this  course  of  proceeding  is  annually  developing 
itself.  It  is  by  such  means  that  the  hands  of  faction  are  strengthened  ; 
and  individuals,  charged  with  the  exercise  of  power  on  their  own 
responsibility,  are  relieved  from  the  restraints  and  checks  which  that 
responsibility  imposes.  Mr.  Grindrod,  acting  on  his  individual 
responsibility,  as  the  superintendent  of  the  circuit,  would  never  have 
dared  to  carry  matters  to  the  length  to  which  they  have  been  carried 
at  Leeds.  Having,  by  the  illegal  and  improper  suspension  of  a  local 
preacher,  roused  the  whole  body  to  indignant  resistance,  he  must 
have  found  means  to  satisfy  them,  either  by  aiFording  the  accused 
local  preacher  a  fair  trial,  and  convincing  the  meeting  that  he  was 
unworthy  to  remain  any  longer  a  member  of  their  body,  or  by  giving 
up  the  illegal  suspension.  If  compelled  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  the 
worst  that  could  have  come  of  the  matter  would  have  been,  that  in 
the  Leeds  circuit  there  would  have  been  a  local  preacher,  whom  Mr. 
Grindrod  thought  unworthy,  but  whom  all  his  brethren  believed  to  be 
a  worthy  member  of  their  body.  No  sooner,  however,  is  Mr. 
Grmdrod  permitted  to  call  in  a  party  of  preachers,  than  his  responsibility 
ceases  ;  and  this  party,  too  strong  to  regard  responsibility  themselves, 
are  able  not  only  to  carry  through  Mr.  Grindrod's  measures  with  a 
high  hand,  but  expect,  in  all  probability,  to  carry  both  him  and  his 
measures  (now  aggravated  by  their  own  illegal  proceedings)  through 
the  ensuing  Conference.    Thus  a  comparatively  small  number  of  bold 
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and  influential  men,  are  supposed  to  rule  the  Connexion  ;  and  their 
will  becomes  the  law.  It  is  thus  that  the  principles  of  the  gospel  are 
abandoned,  and  Jesus  Christ  himself  is  wounded  in  the  house  of  his 
friends.  St.  Paul  declared,  that  "  rather  than  otfend  a  weak  brother, 
he  would  eat  no  meat  while  the  world  stood  ;"  but  this  district  meeting 
have  occasioned  a  secession  from  the  society  of  1,000  members,  for  their 
conscientious  objection  to  the  use  of  an  organ,  in  divine  worship,  as 
leading  to  a  departure  from  our  original  simplicity,  and  for  meeting 
together  to  oppose  so  unreasonable  a  mandate.  ISo  charge  of  a  moral 
nature  is  involved  in  the  proceedings ;  and  it,  therefore,  becomes  this 
meeting  to  affirm,  that  if  it  were  not  sinful  to  retain  this  multi- 
tude in  the  church,  it  was  sinful  to  cut  them  off.  Such  are  the 
bitter  fruits  of  special  district  meetings  as  opposed  to  the  people. 

In  the  Conference,  these  men  are  in  possession  of  office,  power, 
and  influence;  no  individual  can  be  expected  to  %vithstand  them, 
llemedy  and  redress  are,  therefore,  conceived  by  many  to  be  utterly 
hopeless,  unless  some  other  party  shall  be  formed,  and  shall  increase  to 
strength  sufficient  to  contend  with  the  present  ascendancy.  Happj^, 
indeed,  would  it  be  for  both  preachers  and  people,  if,  in  the  Conference, 
there  should  be  found  a  sufficient  number  of  moderate  and  prudent 
men,  who  should  have  wisdom  and  foresight  to  perceive  their  true 
interests  ;  such  men  would  soon  discover,  that  these  interests  were  not 
to  be  secured  by  desperate  conflicts  with  the  people  for  dominion  and 
power,  nor  by  adopting  the  crooked  and  questionable  policy  of 
ambitious  factions.  They  would  feel  that  their  safety  and  their 
honour  lay,  in  declaring  at  once  the  absolute  independence  of  the  local 
authorities  (lawfully  assembled,  with  the  superintendent  at  their 
head),  in  all  local  affairs ;  and  in  renouncing  for  ever,  on  the  part  of 
the  Conference,  all  power  and  authority,  save  what  is  secured  to  them 
by  the  cha]iel  deeds,  and  by  ;\Ir.  Wesley's  Deed  of  Declaration  of  the 
28th  of  February,  1784.  The  powers  of  the  Conference  could  then 
never  be  disputed,  and  they  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  purposes 
of  the  Itinerant  system. 

II.  W'e  proceed  to  notice,  in  the  second  i)lace,  the  claims  of  thia 
special  district  meeting,  in  respect  to  its  authority  and  jurisdiction. 
In  jireferring  these  claims,  the  persons  composing  the  meeting  appear 
to  be  as  little  encumbered  with  moderation  as  with  modesty. 

First. — Tlieir  tdwehs,  during  the  intervals  of  Conference,  are 
Ai!sot,Tj'TE.  They  consider  themselves  to  be  invested  with 
J'lill  po/eers  to  decide  and  act,  as  to  them  viaij  seem  right  and 
neeessari/." 

Si-eonil. — Their  ji  iitsdtctiox  is  as  supreme  and  UNivEiiSAL,  as 
their  powers  are  ;il)-^(ilute.  It  extends  over  all, — "  bjj  whom- 
soever, and  on  wltatsoever  pretexts,  our  si/stem  may  have  been 
assailed." 

Any  lawful  and  respectable  triljunal,  whether  lay  or  religious,  in 
setting  forth  its  powers  and  jurisdiction,  would  have  felt  itself  bound, 
in  honour,  to  quote  with  coriectiiess  and  j)recision  the  law  by  which 
such  powers  were  vested  in  the  in.  There  was  nothing,  however,  in 
the  Jlinutes  of  1797,  nor  indeed  in  any  other  .Minutes  of  Conference, 
which  conferred  on  special  district  meetings  the  power  exercised  at 
Leeds.  To  have  quoted  correctly,  and  fairly  to  have  apiilied  these  rules, 
would  have  proved  to  all  men,  that  the  Leeds  Special  District  Meeting 
had  no  power  to  interfere  in  the  case,  unless  it  had  been  necessary  to 
try,  remove,  or  suspend  a  travelling  preacher.     Instead,  therefore,  ot 
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quoting  the  rules  on  which  they  profess  to  act,  they  content  themselves 
with  selecting  from  them  two  or  three  phrases,  which,  disjoined  from 
their  natural  connexion,  and  utterly  perverted  as  to  their  proper  sense 
and  application,  in  the  genuine  rules,  may  induce  the  unreffectmg  to 
take  for  granted  the  following  rhapsody  for  the  law  of  Methodism,  in 
relation  to  special  district  meetings.  It  forms  the  first  resolution  of 
the  Leeds  Special  District  Meeting,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  I.  That  the  preachers  assembled  in  this  special  district  meeting, 
legally  called  under  the  authority  of  the  rules  of  1797  (Minutes,  vol.  i. 
p.  378),  consider  themselves  invested  with  full  powers  to  decide  and 
act,  as  to  them  may  seem  right  and  necessary,  in  an  extraordinary 
emergency,  such  as  is  now  alleged  to  exist ; — with  a  view  to  the 
restoration  of  peace  on  Christian  and  Methodistical  principles;  and  to 
the  preservation  of  what  is  vital  and  fundamental  in  our  economy 
(by  whomsoever  and  on  whatsoever  pretexts  such  vital  and  funda- 
mental parts  of  our  system  may  have  been  assailed) ;  by  inquiring 
into  the  affairs  of  the  two  Leeds  circuits,  '  with  respect  to  Metho- 
dism ;'  by  '  redressing  any  grievances'  which  shall  be  proved  to  exist, 
and  by  'settling  everything  till  the  Conference,'  to  which,  as  the 
supreme  and  ultimate  authority  of  our  Connexion,  any  parties,  belong- 
ing to  our  societies  or  congregations,  have,  of  course,  the  right  of 
appeal." 

The  above,  it  is  true,  does  not  profess  to  be  a  literal  quotation  of 
the  Minutes  of  1797,  but  as  a  statement  of  those  regulations,  let  it  be 
examined,  and  its  real  character  will  presently  be  discovered. 

1.  To  restore  peace  upon  Christian  principles  becomes  an  assem- 
bly of  Christian  ministers  at  all  times.  The  difficulty  seems  to  have 
been,  to  effect  so  desirable  an  object,  on  the  principle  of  Christianity, 
and  on,  what  this  special  district  meeting  deemed,  the  principles  of 
Methodism  combined.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  Minutes 
of  the  Conference,  empowering  special  district  meetings,  which  calls 
them  to  the  task ;  they  certainly  volunteered  the  attempt  without 
any  authority  from  the  Conference  ;  and  they  have  eminently  failed. 
To  usurp  men's  rights,  to  trample  under  foot  their  privileges,  and  to 
impose  on  them  arbitrary  and  illegal  tests  and  declarations,  is  rather 
an  odd  way  of  restoring  peace.  The  effect,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, has  been  to  inflame  dissension  into  division,  and  to  banish  peace 
for  many  years  from  the  Leeds  circuits.  But  that  the  Leeds  Special 
District  Meeting  should  pretend  that  they  were  invested  with  the 
oiHce  of  peacemakers,  or  "  legally  called "  together  for  any  such 
purpose,  under  the  authority  of  the  rules  of  1797,"  is  more  than  we 
were  prepared  to  expect. 

3.  Of  the  same  character  is  the  assumption  by  this  special  district 
meeting  of  the  office  of  guardians  and  preservers  of  the  Methodist 
economy.  Where  is  there  anything  in  the  rules  of  1797,  which 
charges  special  district  meetings  with  this  office  1  M'e  have  already 
shown  that,  by  the  Minutes  of  1797,  district  meetings  were  stript  of 
nearly  all  their  jwwers— that  they  had  scarcely  any  authority  re- 
maining I  Are  they  now,  and  in  defiance  of  the  solemn  concessions 
made  to  the  people  in  1797,  to  be  declared  the  official  preservers  of 
"  what  is  vital  and  fundamental  in  our  economy  I"  If  so  let  it  be 
honestly  done.  Let  not  the  Conference  of  1797  be  charged'with  the 
guilt  of  annulling  their  own  concessions  to  the  people  I 

3.  These  high  offices  and  powers  the  Leeds  Special  District  Meet- 
ing assume  to  themselves,  "  in  an  extraordinary  emergency,  such  as 
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is  now  alleged  to  exist."  Do,  then,  the  rules  of  1797  empower  special 
district  meetings  "  in  c.vtraordinary  emergencies And  do  they  g-o 
on  to  define  the  nature  of  those  extraordinary  emergencies,  so  as  to 
enable  this  district  meeting  to  ascertain,  that  the  emergency  at  Leeds 
was  of  the  description  contemplated  by  the  rules  'I  Do,  in  fact,  the 
words  "  extraordiiiarg  emergencg,"  or  any  words  bearing  an  affinity' 
of  meaning,  occur  in  these  rules  '  ^\'e  have  already  explain  J  the 
expression,  any  critical  case,"  in  the  Minute  of  1791,  and  we  have 
fully  proved  that,  by  all  the  rules  of  Conference,  the  interference  of 
special  district  meetings  is  limited  to  cases,  in  which  the  conduct  or 
appointment  of  travelling  preachers  is  made  the  subject  of  comjilaint. 
But,  in  the  rules  of  1797,  no  case  whatever  is  specified,  nor  any  terms 
whatever  emploj'ed,  to  define  the  cause  or  condition  of  interference  by 
special  district  meetings.  What  are  we  to  think  of  this  method  of 
perverting  rules,  for  the  express  purpose  of  misapplying  them  ? 

1:.  Every  part  of  this  first  resolution,  relative  to  the  powers  of  the 
Leeds  Special  District  -Meeting,  is  of  the  same  character.  Our  review 
of  the  rules  of  Conference,  on  this  subject,  convicts  them  of  a  total 
misapplication  and  perversion  of  the  spirit,  design,  and  object  of  that 
entire  class  of  rules.  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret,  that  we  are  now 
compelled  to  notice  a  corresponding  falsification  of  even  the  literal 
sense  and  meaning  of  these  rules.  Thus,  the  special  district  meeting, 
"  legallj'  called,  under  the  authority  of  the  rules  of  1797,  consider 
themselves  to  be  invested  with  full  powers  to  act  and  decide  as  to 
them  may  seem  right  and  necessary.'^  But  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
there  is  not  one  iota  in  the  rules  of  1797,  which,  either  in  so  many 
words,  or  by  implication,  conveys  any  such  authority  to  special  district 
meetings.  The  words,  "fuH  powers,"  are  printed  in  italics,  but  there 
are  no  such  words  in  the  rules.  The  word  "  power  "  occurs  once  only, 
in  this  whole  class  of  rules  ;  and  then  it  is  expressly  limited  to  a 
specific  object ;  "power — to  try  the  chairman, — to  suspend  him  from 
being  a  travelling  preacher."  The  corresponding  words  "  authority  " 
and  "  right,"  never  occur  in  all  these  rules,  without  a  similar  qualifi- 
cation, limiting  thfir  application  to  a  specific  object.  The  same  may 
be  observed  of  the  words  "act  and  decide ;"  there  are  no  such  words 
in  the  rules,  nor  any  words  that  can  be  used  synonymously.  Still  less, 
are  there  to  be  found,  in  those  rules,  any  words  or  expressions,  which 
authorise  special  district  meetings  to  act  and  decide  in  the  affairs  of  a 
circuit,  til  them  might  seem  right  and  necessary."  All  these 
phrases  have  been  put  together  fur  the  occasion,  by  the  Leeds  Sjiecial 
District  .Meeting;  they  are  none  of  them  to  be  found  in  the  rules  of 
1797  ;  and  tliey  present  a  doubie  falsification  of  those  rules,  in  the 
spirit,  and  in  the  letter; — a  falsification,  without  which  they  could 
never  have  been  so  deplorably  jicrverted  and  misapplied. 

.").  This  perversion  and  misapplication  is  still  kept  uji,  even 
where  the  phrases,  culled  from  the  rules,  are  correctly  transcribed. 
Thus,  tlie  Leeds  Special  District  Meeting  claim  to  themselves  the 
right  of  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Leeds  circuit ;  and,  quoting  the 
language  of  the  rules  of  1797,  they  again  say  in  their  ind  resolution, 
— "This  meeting  will  therefore  jiroceed  forthwith  to  institute  n  care- 
ful '  inquiry  '  into  the  state  of  '  affairs'  here,  '  with  respect  to  Metho- 
dism,' fur  the  purposes  named  in  the  preceding  resolution."  But,  the 
right  of  iiKjuiring  into  the  affairs  of  any  circuit,  with  respei  t  to 
Methodism,  is,  by  the  rule  of  1797,  limited  exjiressly  to  the  President. 
The  rule  gives  no  authority  to  the  district  ineiling  to  inquire  or 
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meddle  in  the  affairs  of  any  circuit.  Had  it  done  this,  it  would  have 
contradicted  all  those  other  rules  of  1797,  the  object  of  which  was,  as 
we  have  shown,  to  reduce  the  power  of  district  meetings  "  to  a  bare 
negative,"  and  to  leave  them  "hardly  any  authority  remaining." 
The  language  of  the  rule*  is  clear  and  express  ;  and  its  intent  and 
meaning  are  perfectly  obvious.  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  or  more  ex- 
press, as  we  have  before  shown,  than  that  the  district  meeting  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  people ;  but,  as  a 
district  meeting,  alone  had  power  to  try  a  preacher,  during  the  inter- 
vals of  Conference ;  the  President,  having  executed  his  inquiry 
respecting  the  conduct  of  a  preacher  in  any  circuit,  could  not  grant 
the  contemplated  redress  without  calling  a  district  meeting.  Thus, 
every  Hght  in  which  this  rule  can  be  viewed— its  spirit  and  language  ; 
— the  redress  which  it  contemplates ;— the  rules  with  which  it  stands 
in  connexion ; — the  character  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  enacted ; 
— the  nature  of  the  disturbances  which  then  agitated  the  societies, 
when  many  preachers  were  aiming  to  introduce  the  Sacrament; — the 
situation  of  the  Conference  itself,  "  violently  convulsed  — the  "sacri- 
fices in  respect  to  authority,"  which  they  found  it  necessary  to  make, 
"  on  the  part  of  the  whole  body  of  travelling  preachers  — their  dis- 
tinct recognition  of  the  local  authorities  ; — the  surrender  to  these  local 
authorities,  of  "  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  superintendent's 
authority  ;" — and  "  of  the  whole  management  of  our  temporal  con- 
cerns," and  this  in  direct  opposition  to  district  meetings,  who  are 
stript  of  all  "  authority,"  having  nothing  left  "  but  a  bare  negative  in 
general."  Every  light,  we  repeat,  in  which  this  rule  can  be  viewed, 
demonstrates  that  the  great  object  and  design  of  its  enactment  and 
provisions,  was  the  protection  of  the  people  against  the  preachers,  by 
affording  them  a  summary  redress  of  grievances;  and  that  it  not 
only  doOT  not  authorise,  but  it  discountenances  any  interference  by 
special  district  meetings,  with  the  affairs  and  local  jurisdictions  of  the 
circuits.  Surely  the  perversion  of  such  a  rule,  by  the  Leeds  Special 
District  Meeting,  is  not  a  light  offence  !  Surely  the  Conference  will 
not  forfeit  its  public  character,  and  violate  its  own  solemn  pledges  to 
the  people  in  1797,  by  affording  the  slightest  sanction  to  so  grievous 
a  perversion  ! 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  this  meeting  is  intermeddling  with  the 
affairs  of  a  circuit,  with  which  it  has  nothing  to  do.  The  "free 
circulation"  of  the  "  accredited  documents,"  was  a  virtual  appeal  to 
"  the  more  intelligent  and  influential  part  of  the  people."  It  is  this 
part  of  our  people  who  complain,  and  justly  complain,  that  the  con- 
stitution of  Wesleyan  Methodism  has  been  violated,  and  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  our  local  authorities  and  people  arrossly  outraged,  by 
the  Leeds  Special  District  Meeting.  They  ask,  and  they  have  a  right 
to  ask,  "Did  Mr.  Stephens,  the  President,  go  to  Leeds  for  any 
purpose,  or  in  any  spirit,  contemplated  by  the  rule  1  Did  he  (not  the 
district  meeting,  but  did  he,  the  President)  institute  any  inquiry  at 
all  into  the  "grievances"  of  the  people?  Did  he,  when  he  fo'und 
(what  is  not  anywhere  denied)  that,  up  to  the  last  Conference,  the 
great  majority  of  the  leaders  and  local  preachers  had  been  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  an  organ  into  the  Brunswick  Chapel ;  and  that 
subsequently,  the  great  "grievance,"  of  which  they  complained,  was 
the  leave  granted  by  the  last  Conference  to  erect  such  organ,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  decision  of  the  previous  district  meeting,  their  own  law 
of  1820,  and  such  declared  and  strenuous  opposition  of  the  local 
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authorities,  did  he  then  take  any  steps  to  inquire  into  this  matter  ;  to 
find  out  the  plots  and  schemes  (if  any)  of  those  preachers,  ]<y  which 
the  minority  in  favour  of  the  organ  had  effected  their  object  with  the 
Conference  ? — and  did  he  take  any  steps  whatever  to  redress  this 
"  grievance"  of  which  the  majority  complained  7  Ag'ain,  when  he 
found  that  a  great  body  of  local  preachers  and  leaders  had  been 
roused  to  indignant  opposition  and  rebellion,  by  the  irregular  and 
illegal  suspension  of  a  local  preacher,  did  he  (the  President)  inquire 
into  this  affair  ?  Did  he  summon  Mr.  Grindrod  to  account  for  this 
arbitrary  and  illegal  exercise  of  authority?  Did  he  annul  the  sus- 
pension, and  afford  the  accused  local  preacher  the  means  of  a  fair 
trial? — in  short,  did  he  take  any  steps  whatever  to  "redress"  this 
particular  "grievance '"  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  manifest,  that 
Mr.  Stephens,  with  other  preachers,  assembled  at  Leeds  for  the 
express  purpose  of  supporting  a  minority  against  a  majority ; 
by  maintaining,  defending,  and  enforcing  all  that  had  been  done 
there  in  relation  to  the  organ  ?  And  do  not  all  their  proceed- 
ings, as  set  forth  in  these  "  accredited  documents,"  exhibit,  on  the 
part  of  this  special  district  meeting",  a  full  determination  of  either 
beating  down  the  majority  into  a  tame  submission,  or  else  compelling 
them  to  quit  the  society  ?  Can  any  man  for  a  moment  deny,  that 
this  special  district  meeting  inquired,  not  into  the  "  grievances"  of 
this  majority  ;  but  into  the  irregular  means  which,  for  want  of  better, 
they  had  adopted  to  obtain  redress  ? — and  do  not  their  resolutions 
teem  with  vituperation  and  abuse,  founded  upon  the  conduct,  not  the 
grieronccs  of  the  people, — conduct,  which  this  meeting  does  not 
intend  to  palliate  or  defend,  and  which  is,  in  many  respects,  to  be 
deeply  deplored ;  but  into  which  the  people  of  Leeds  would  never  have 
been  betraj-ed,  had  they  not  first  been  improperly  treated  ?  We  are 
hence  led,  in  the  third  place,  to  review,  more  specifically,  some  parts 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Leeds  Special  District  Meeting. 

in.  This  meeting  rej;rets  the  length  to  which  the  present  Address 
is  necessarily  extended,  but  there  are  specific  acts,  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Leeds  Special  District  Meeting,  which  involve  considerations  too 
important  to  be  overlooked. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  clearest  and  strongest  proofs,  that  a  special 
district  meeting  has  no  power  and  lawful  jurisdiction  in  the  affairs  of 
the  people,  is  to  be  found  in  the  total  absence  of  all  power,  within 
itself,  either  to  compel  an  appeariince  of  the  accused,  to  enforce  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  or  to  carry  into  ett'ect  its  own  decisions.  Had 
the  Leeds  Special  District  ^Meeting  been  left  to  itself,  had  it  exercised 
no  powers  but  such  as  belong  to  such  meetings,  it  miiiht  have  enter- 
tained charges  against  a  travelling  preacher  with  effect ;  and,  having 
decided  on  the  case,  it  might  have  enforced  its  decision ;  but  as 
against  the  people,  as  against  any  individual,  not  a  member  of  their 
own  body,  what  class  of  powers  do  special  district  meetings  possess  1 
The  course  taken  by  the  Leeds  Special  District  Meeting  demonstrates, 
that  within  itself  that  meeting  had  no  powers  applicable  to  the  cas(;.  It 
would  naturally  be  expected,  that,  on  assembling,  this  sjiecial  district 
meeting  would  have  called  on  the  complaining  jiarfy  to  name  the 
accused,  and  to  prefer  his  charges.  When  A.  and  B.  had  been 
accused,  one  would  liave  sujiposed  that  a  summons  should  have 
issued  to  compel  their  appearance  and  answer  to  the  charges  preferred. 
But  A.  and  ii.,  aware  that,  by  the  rules  of  17!)7,  they  could  not  l)e 
expelled  the  society,  or  suspended  from  office,  except  at  a  leaders' 
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meeting,  would  probably  have  remained  at  home,  smiling  at  the 
impotency  of  special  district  meetings.  What  was  to  be  done  in  a 
case,  which  the  constitution  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  not  only  had 
never  contemplated,  but  which,  by  the  concessions  of  1797,  it  had 
virtually  forbidden,  and"  for  which,  therefore,  it  had  made  no 
provision? 

The  answer  to  this  question,  as  practically  given  in  the  "  accredited 
document,"  opens  a  scene,  not  only  new  in  Methodism,  but  which,  if 
at  all  admissible,  must  overturn  the  foundation  of  any  constitution, 
and  would  reduce  the  government,  of  either  nation  or  church,  to 
simple  and  unauthorised  despotism.  The  Leeds  Special  District  Meet- 
ing were  driven  to  an  alternative,  which,  had  their  assembling  together 
been  founded  on  mistake, — had  there  been  no  determination  to  deal 
with  the  case,  right  or  wrong, — with  or  without  law, — must  have 
opened  their  eyes.  This  alternative  was,  either  to  declare  that  they 
had  no  jurisdiction  or  powers  applicable  to  the  case,  or  else  boldly  to 
seize  upon  the  powers  of  the  local  jurisdictions  and  authorities,  which 
alone  could  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances. 

1st.  The  Leeds  Special  District  Meeting  chose  the  latter  of  the 
above  alternatives  ;  and  herein  lay  their  Jirst  great  and  serious  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  Without  a  shadow 
of  pretence  in  law  or  conscience,  they  have  usurped  the  powers  of  the 
two  superintendents  of  the  Leeds  circuits.  The  superintendent  alone 
has  power  to  assemble  the  leaders  and  local  preachers  of  his  circuit; 
but  the  Leeds  Special  District  Meeting  appoint,  "  to  meet"  the  leaders 
and  local  preachers  of  the  two  Leeds  circuits,  separately,  on  the  respec-^ 
tive  times  mentioned  in  their  second  resolution.  They  do  more,  they 
reduce  the  superintendents  themselves  to  a  state  of  subjection,  they 
address  them  in  the  language  of  authority, — they  neither  advise  nor 
request,  but  they  "  direct  the  superintendents,"  as  in  their  third 
resolution  ; — they  employ  them  as  subordinate  officers  of  this  novel 
tribunal,  to  issue  their  summonses  and  serve  their  notices ;  and,  how- 
ever unconstitutional  and  illegal  the  character  of  these  summonses,  it 
is  clear,  that  the  superintendents  felt  themselves  bound  to  implicit 
obedience,  not,  indeed,  by  any  law,  but  by  an  influence  they  ought  to 
have  spurned. 

That  this  surrender  of  authority  was  voluntarily  made  on  the  part 
of  the  superintendents,  does  but  aggravate  the  case,  so  far  as  the 
people  are  concerned,  by  giving  it  the  character  of  a  "  combination" 
against  their  rights,  by  the  parties  who,  of  all  others,  were  most 
solemnly  bound  to  protect  those  rights.  The  relation  of  pastor  and 
people  is  one  of  mutual  support,  protection,  and  defence.  That  super- 
intendent, therefore,  who  could  timidly  or  servilely  deliver  up  the 
powers  of  his  office  into  the  hands  of  a  special  district  meeting,  and 
consent  to  become  their  tool,  betrayed  his  trust,  and  proved  himself 
unworthy  of  his  office.  On  receiving  their  first  "  direction,"  he  ought 
to  have  boldly  replied,  "  I  called  you  together,  in  the  hope  that  you 
were  possessed  of  powers  to  heal  the  breaches,  and  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences, between  my  people  and  myself.  I  now  find  that,  instead  of 
displaying  any  such  powers,  all  you  propose  is,  the  usurpation  of  those 
which  belong  to  my  office  as  the  superintendent.  It  would  be 
treasonable  in  me  to  surrender  those  powers  into  your  hands  •  and 
especially  as  the  first  use  you  would  make  of  them,— the  first  command 
you  have  issued,  calls  upon  me  to  perform  an  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional act.    I  have  power,  as  superintendent  of  this  circuit,  to 
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assemble  the  leaders'  and  local  preachers'  meetings,  whenever  I  think 
ilnecessary  ;  but  I  have  no  power  to  summon  those  meeting-s  to  meet 
a  special  district  meeting,  nor  to  introduce  into  them,  when  assembled, 
any  persons,  whether  preachers  or  others,  who  are  not  regular  mem- 
bers thereof."  But,  alas !  for  the  people,  they  had  no  longer  any 
superintendent  1  Their  chief -pastors  had  virtually  renounced  their 
•office,  by  surrendering  their  powers  into  the  hands  of  a  special  di.-trict 
meeting,  and  receiving  their  "  directions." 

2nd.  Having  now  possessed  themselves  of  the  powers  of  the  super- 
intendent, the  next  step,  the  second  great  and  serious  violation  of  the 
Methodist  constitution,  was  the  seizure  of  the  power  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  leaders'  and  local  preachers'  meetings. 

It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  illegal  summonses  were  issued, 
and  with  a  haste,  and  brevity  of  notice,  which  should  leave  the  real 
friends  of  Methodism  no  time  for  consideration,  and  no  opportunity 
to  adopt  any  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  constitution,  and  conces- 
sions of  1797  The  special  district  meeting  assembled  on  the  4th  of 
December,  and  resolved  "  to  meet  all  the  leaders  of  the  town  society  in 
Leeds  East"  on  the  same  evening.  This  would  have  been  impracti- 
cable ;  the  few  hours  of  interval  being  insufficient  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  summoning  the  leaders.  But  Mr.  Grindrod  had  kindly 
provided  for  this  emergency,  by  giving  the  notice  at  the  usual  leaders' 
meeting,  on  the  preceding  evening.  This  fact,  stated  in  the  accredited 
document,  lets  us  into  a  secret,  viz.,  that  there  were  individuals  who 
knew  what  course  the  special  district  meeting  would  adopt,  Tjcforc 
that  meeting  had  assembled ;  a  secret  party,  who  had  prepared  things 
before  hand,  and  who  were  so  confident  of  carrying  through  their 
illegal  and  unconstitutional  measures,  that  they  began  to  act  upon 
them  before  the  district  meeting  could  assemble.  Much  is  said  in 
the  "  accredited  document ,"  about  "combinations,"  "avowed  combina- 
tions;" but  it  is  these  secret  combinations,  which  are  not  avowed,  but 
are  so  powerfully  felt,  that  inflict  the  deepest  wounds  on  the  Metho- 
dist constitution,  and  prove  so  destructive  of  the  liberties  of  the 
church  1 

The  summons  addressed  to  the  leaders'  meeting,  to  meet  the  special 
district  meeting,  was  treated  as  might  have  been  expected  in  the 
divided  state  of  the  society.  The  party  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
minority  in  favour  of  the  organ,  conscious  that  the  district  preachers, 
with  their  official  advisers  and  assistants,  liad  assembled  to  supjjort 
their  cause,  and  give  them  the  victory  over  their  brethren  ;  instead  of 
making  any  stand  for  their  independence  and  rights  as  leaders, 
instantly  obeyed  the  summons.  They  thereby  betrayed  Methodism, 
and  surrendered  their  independence,  as  men  and  as  leaders.  The 

freater  part  of  the  leaders  "  mho  felt  themselves  aggrieved,"  and  who 
ad  hitherto  constituted  the  majority  against  the  organ,  took  a  con- 
stitutional ground,  and  refused  to  assemble  and  deliberate  as  a  leaders' 
meeting,  in  the  presence  of  a  district  meeting.  There  was  not  only 
no  law  to  require  them  so  to  assemble,  but  reason  and  the  nature  of 
things,  common  sense  and  the  usage  of  Methodism,  justified  their 
refusal.  How  could  the  dehberation  of  a  leaders'  meeting  be  regarded 
as  free,  or  their  decisions  as  valid,  while  under  the  influence,  the 
intimidation,  and  moral  restraint  of  so  great  a  number  of  preachers  ? 
How,  under  such  circumstances,  could  any  meeting  preserve,  or  suc- 
cessfully defend,  either  their  own  rights  and  privileges,  or  those  of  the 
society,  with  which  they  were  entrusted  1 
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It  is  these  strong  Jacts,  viz.,  that  the  preachers  of  a  district  were 
present,  interfering  with  and  influencing  the  dehherations  and  decis- 
ions of  the  leaders'  meeting-  at  Leeds  ;  and  that  those  who  had  hitherto 
constituted  the  majority  in  this  meeting  could  not  attend  without 
violating  the  constitutioiF  of  Methodism  ;  it  is  these  facts,  we  repeat, 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  this  meeting,  render  absolutely  null  and 
void  every  such  decision,  and  every  act  and  proceeding  founded 
thereon.  We  undertake  not  to  defend  this  majority— many  of  their 
proceedings  were,  doubtless,  irregular ;  but,  whatever  their  sins  might 
be,  they  have  been  expelled  by  an  incompetent  and  unlawful  authority; 
and,  however  irregular  in  other  respects,  their  protest  against  these 
proceedings  rests  on  constitutional  and  valid  grounds. 

Painful  and  distressing  as  this  subject  must  be,  to  every  friend  oi 
constitutional  order  and  good  government  in  the  church,  it  cannot 
but  be  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  Methodism,  to  review  the  steps  by 
which  a  district  meeting,  stript  of  all  authority  in  1797,  was  enabled, 
in  1827,  to  assume  powers  so  alarming ;  to  substitute  their  own  will 
and  pleasure  for  the  law  and  constitution  of  Methodism  ;  and  to  beat 
down  all  opposition. 

1.  By  taking  part  with  those  leaders,  who  had  hitherto  formed, 
confessedly,  a  minority  in  favour  of  an  organ,  they  overturned  the 
constitutional  principle,  that  the  minority  shall  be  concluded  and 
bound  by  the  decision  of  the  majority  in  the  leaders'  meeting. 

2.  By  summoning  the  leaders  to  meet  them,  they  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  this  minority,  and  for  all  those  who  had  hitherto 
adhered  to  the  majoritj'  on  the  organ  question,  but  who  were  now 
moved  by  persuasion  or  fear,  to  come  over  to  them — they  thus  divided 
the  leaders'  meeting,  and  erected  the  standard  of  revolt. 

3.  By  proceeding  to  act  with  this  minority,  and  its  new  adher- 
rents,*«s  with  a  leaders'  meeting,  and  treating  all  those  who 
constitutionally  opposed  this  unlawful  combination  as  already  ex- 
pelled, they,  in  fact,  destroyed  the  regular  leaders'  meeting  of  the 
circuit. 

4.  The  new  adherents  to  this  organ  minority,  having  so  recently 
changed  sides,  were  not  easily  to  be  trusted  ;  a  plausible  declaration, 
containing  "pledges  of  moral  and  Methodistical  quaUJication"  is, 
therefore,  drawn  up,  and  submitted  to  this  new  institution,  before  it 
can  be  allowed  to  display  the  attributes,  and  exercise  the  prerogatives, 
of  a  leaders'  meeting.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  there  might  be 
nothing  in  these  pledges  to  which  a  leader  would  object ;  but,  in  the 
present  crisis,  and  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  plain  to  every 
man  of  common  sense,  that  the  declaration,  thus  exacted,  was  a  pledge 
of  adherence— not,  as  professed,  to  the  constitution  of  Methodism,  but 
—to  whatever  should  be  enjoined  and  dictated  by  the  special  district 
meeting.  Such  measures  are  not  usual  in  the  church  of  God,  and 
they  are  seldom  resorted  to,  except  to  bind  men  down  to  a  party.  In 
the  present  instance,  it  was  avowedly  intended  to  fix  those  who  should 
be  won  over  from  the  majority.  It  was  a  matter  of-  great  emer- 
gency ;  and,  therefore,  the  district  meeting  puts  forth  all  its  authority ; 
— it  addresses  the  leaders  in  the  same  terms  of  authority  and  com- 
mand, as  it  had  previously  addressed  the  superintendent.  It  "  directs" 
and  "imperatively  requires"  that  no  leader  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  in 
any  trials  for  violations  of  discipline,  or  to  take  part,  as  a  leader  in 
the  administration  of  our  church  government,  so  long  as  he  refuses 
these  pledges.   The  plain  English  of  all  this  is,  that  no  man  should 
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be  a  leader,  unless  he  would  consent  to  retain  or  purchase  office  by 
submission  to  this  special  district  meeting-. 

5.  The  meeting'  thus  substituted  for  the  reg:ular  leaders'  meeting-, 
becomes  in  fact  the  mere  machine  and  ag-ent  of  those  who  set  it  up. 
All  its  mciisiirt'!;  must  lie  regarded  as  the  measures  of  the  district 
mcctiiiff,  and  herein  lay  their  power  over  individuals.  They  could 
now  try,  censure,  and  expel,  whom  they  pleased,  and  for  whatever 
offence  they  thoug-ht  pro]ier  ;  the  special  district  meeting  was,  in  foct, 
become  the  leaders'  meeting-.  And  it  is  lamentable  to  add,  that  this 
state  of  things  is  still  in  operation  at  Leeds.  The  special  district 
meeting-  is  not  yet  dissolved  ;  it  has  merely  adjourned,  and  may  be 
called  tog-ether  at  any  moment.  Thus,  then,  we  have  now  a  circuit 
under  the  regular  government  of  a  special  district  meeting-,  which 
"  direct i''  both  the  superintendent  and  the  leaders'  meeting-,  and  holds 
them  in  subjection.  Every  prudent  and  sensible  man  naturally  asks, 
"  Where  is  the  law  for  all  this  I  and  how  long-  will  the  dread  of 
injuring-  Methodism,  and  disturbing  the  church,  induce  our  people  to 
submit  to  such  proceedings  V 

Uut  it  was  not  only  individuals  that  were  to  be  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion ;  the  public  mind  was  to  be  prepared  for  this  g-reat  and  funda- 
mental change  in  the  constitution  of  Methodism,  and  reconciled  to  the 
new  order  of  things.  This  was  the  first  great  and  g-eneral  attempt  to 
systematise  and  consolidate  the  judicial  power  of  special  district 
meetirjg'.-,  in  local  affairs.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  present  it 
to  the  public  in  a  shape  somewhat  imposing-.  For  this  purpose  they 
favour  us  with  a  string-  of  printed  resolutions,  in  which  they  set  furtli 
their  claims  and  proceedinus,  with  notes,  argumentative  and  explana- 
tory, as  ;in  admirable  precedent  for  all  future  special  district  mi-etings. 
In  addition  to  the  rcuiurks  we  have  made  upon  this  sing  ular  document, 
we  may  add,  that  it  has  the  following-  characteristics: — 

1.  Placing- all  the  riglit  of  interference  by  a  special  district  meet- 
ing- in  what  is  termed  an  extraordinary  emergency  (and  which  may 
mean  almost  anything),  it  sounds  the  tovmn,  and  sends  forth  a  cry  of 
loud  alarm,  "  77/(  church  i.-<  in  duiii/cr !"  Whether  the  church  were 
ri-ally  in  dnnger,  from  the  causes  they  enumerate,  this  meeting-,  not 
choosing-  ti)  enter  into  the  Leeds  (piarrel,  but  only  to  comment  on  the 
accredited  documents,  caiuiot  determine;  but  we  arc  sure  the  church 
is  very  much  endangered  l)y  the  proceedings  of  this  special  district 
meeting-,  and  has  already  lost  about  meud)ers  thereby. 

2.  It  deals  out  unmeasured  praise  and  approbation  of  all  the 
members  and  the  measures  of  the  special  district  meeting-,  and  their 
adlii-rents.  Everything-,  on  this  sidi^  of  the  ipiestion,  is  extolled  from 
the  beginning-;- -the  organ  party,  the  trustees,  the  preachers,  all  are 
right ; — there  is  nothing  to  blame,  nothing-  to  correct ; — all  is  praise- 
worthy, and  entitled  to  gratitude  and  thanks.  With  the  many  hand- 
some things  which  these  gentlemen  choose  to  say  of  one  another,  in 
tlien-  complimentary  resolutions,  and  the  modi  sty  with  which  one 
chairman,  having  carried  votes  of  commendation  and  thanks  to  all 
around  him,  vacates  his  seat,  that  another  may  step  into  it,  and 
jirocure  for  him  the  like  gratulations,  we  have  nothing-  to  do.  W  e 
wish,  however,  to  see  the  gross  flattery  of  this  system,  so  recently 
and  Lienerallv  introihiced  amonust  us,  banished  from  the  church  of 
(iod  ! 

;t.  It  traduces  and  defames  all  who  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  this  special  district  meeting-,  and  to  the  organ.    It  was 
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not  enough  that  the  engine  of  a  newly-modelled  leaders'  meeting  was 
played  off  against  their  adversaries,  but,  in  these  defamatory  resolu- 
tions, whole  bodies  of  men  are  accused  of  "  insurrectionary  measures 
against  Methodism,"  withfiut  the  troublesome  preliminary  of  preferring^ 
distinct  charges  against  separate  individuals.  Ample  amusement  is 
now  afforded  for  the  idle  and  the  curious,  to  apply,  as  their  fancy 
shall  direct,  certain  epithets  with  which  these  resolutions  are  stained  ; 
and  they  may,  at  leisure,  set  one  another  down  as  convicted  of  "  a 
cavilling  and  factious  spirit, — of  gross  and  shocking  disregard  of  all 
truth  and  frankness,— of  indecent  contempt  of  their  seniors  and 
superiors, — of  incredible  ignorance, — of  evasion, — deceit, — treachery, 
— and  rebellion. 

The  wise  and  virtuous,  in  all  ages,  have  reprobated  this  practice  of 
heaping  together  criminatory  charges  against  whole  bodies  of  men,- 
without  discrimination,  without  evidence,  and  without  even  naming 
the  accused.    It  is  true,  we  are  told,  at  the  close  of  the  statement,  of 
evils  alleged  to  exist  in  the  town  society  of  the  Leeds  East  Circuit, 
given  under  the  6th  resolution,  that  "  the  truth  of  this  statement  had 
been  proved  in  the  presence  of  the  special  district  meeting,  by  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  facts,  or  by  the  admissions  of  some  of  the 
parties  implicated.    To  the  greater  portion  of  these  allegations  no 
denial  was  even  attempted."    But  what  sort  of  evidence  is  this?  It 
is  admitted,  in  the  note  following  the  third  resolution,  that  "the 
greater  part  of  the  leaders  who  professed  themselves  aggrieved  "  (and 
who  are  the  party  thus  abused),  "  absented  themselves  from  the  meet- 
ing."   All  the  "  evidence  "  was  therefore  cx  parte,  furnished,  doubt- 
less, by  the  organ  minority,  who  thus  avenge  themselves  of  the 
absent  majority.    As  to  "denial,"  none,  of  course,  could  be  given 
by  th^se  who  were  not  present ;  and  as  to  the  "  admissions  of  some 
of  the  parties  implicated,"  it  is  clear  that  these  admissions  came 
from  those  whom  the  presence  and  conduct  of  the  special  dis- 
trict meeting  had  terrified  into  submission  ;  and  whose  admissions, 
therefore,  are  entitled  to  no  consideration.    Of  the  motives  of  this 
determined  attack  on  the  constitution  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  we 
should  not  wish  to  speak ;  but  we  venture  to  assure  the  Conference, 
that  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  church  of  God  either  can  or 
ought  to  be  governed.    Indeed,  the  men  who  have  thus  exposed  the 
skirts  of  Methodism  to  the  world,  appear  not  to  have  reflected,  that 
those  pastors  who  bring  sweeping  accusations  against  the  church  of 
God,  place  themselves  in  a  critical  situation.    Our  local  preachers  and 
leaders  are  selected  for  their  talents,  their  piety,  and  usefulness. 
These,  alone,  are  the  considerations  which  can  distinguish  men  in  reli- 
gious society.    Can  the  great  majority  of  such  men," who  have  spent 
their  labour,  their  influence,  their  talent,  and,  many  of  them,  their 
best  days,  in  building  up  Methodism,  wish,  all  at  once,  to  pull  down 
the  edifice  they  have  reared  ? — Can  the  church  of  God  ever  wish  to 
destroy  herself  ?— If,  then,  the  President  establish  his  case,  he  proves 
too  much ;  and  the  statement  can,  in  that  event,  onlv  be  taken  as  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  misrule,  which  has  excited  a  spirit  of  resistance, 
and  driven  some  of  the  best  and  most  useful  servants  of  God  and  of 
Methodism,  to  a  high  pitch  of  desperation.  ' 

3rd.  We  have  complained,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  special 
district  meeting  assembled  at  Leeds,  usurped  to  itself  the  riffht  of 
giving  laws  to  the  Connexion,  and  of  enacting  new  tests  and  declara- 
tions, to  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  our  people.    A  leader  on  his 
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appointment  to  office,  attends  the  leaders'  meeting:,  for  the  purpose  of 
beinp:  examined  ;  and  then,  in  the  presence  of  the  leaders'  meeting-,  he 
gives  those  moral  and  Methodistical  jihdi/cs,"  which  are  deemed 
necessary  to  quahfy  him  for  his  oifice.  From  the  moment  a  leader  is 
thus  appointed,  he'has  all  the  rights -nhich  pertain  to  his  office; — he 
is  entitled  to  vote  in  all  trials  for  violations  of  discipline,  and  to  take 
part,  as  a  leader,  in  the  administration  of  our  church  government; — • 
and  he  cannot,  by  the  constitution  of  Methodism,  and  particularly  by 
the  concessions  of  17iJ7,  be  debarred  these  rights,  or  removed,  or 
suspended  from  office,  until  convicted  of  some  offence,  moral  or 
Methodistical,  at  the  regular  leaders'  meeting. 

In  opposition  to  this  fundamental  law  of  the  Connexion,  the  Leeds 
Special  District  Meeting  think  proper  to  exact  new  i)ledges  from  the 
leaders,  and  to  prescribe  to  them  a  new  declaration  of  fidelity.  And, 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  J  ull  2}07vers,  they  enact,  "  That  no  leader  shall 
be  allowed  to  vote  in  any  trials  which  may  take  place  for  violations  of 
discipline,  or  to  take  part,  as  a  leader,  in  the  administration  of  our 
church  government,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  refuse  these  reasonable 
and  necessary  pledges  of  his  moral  and  Metliodistical  quahfications." 

The  effect  of  this  new  law  is,  to  exclude  every  leader  from  his 
office,  who  may  feel  a  constitutional  objection  to  have  new  pledges 
exacted  from  him,  by  a  special  district  meeting ;  and  when  no  charges 
of  any  kind  can  be  brought  against  him,  but  simply  his  refusal  to 
submit  to  an  authority  he  ought  never,  as  a  leader,  to  acknowledge. 

The  i/f«'/7«  of  these  new  pledges,  as  we  have  before  shown,  was 
not  to  bind  men  to  the  constitution  of  Methodism,  but  to  submission 
to  the  special  district  meeting.  And  we  have  a  further  proof  of  the 
party  purpose  for  whieh  they  were  framed,  in  the  arbitrary  spirit  in 
which  they  are  enforced  ;  and  which  sets  down  all  who  demur, 
whether  justly  or  not,  as  "  accoiiipl ices"  and  "J'Moiv  transijrcssors" 
with  the  guilt}',  and  as  "persisting  in  their  tninsf/rcssiuns  of  lair." 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  overthrow  of  the  fundamental  law, 
and  usurpation  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  Connexion,  is,  when 
stated  as  a  general  maxim,  plausible  enough  ;  but  it  is  i'ulse  as  a]i]ilied 
to  the  case  in  hand  ;  viz.,  "  because  all  the  functionaries  of  any 
guvcrnmeiit,  should  ever  be  ready  to  jirol'css,  with  sincerity  and 
decision,  their  adherence  to  the  general  jirinciple  m\  which  that 
government  is  founded."  This  is  true  as  a  general  maxim,  but  it 
irajdies  that  the  government,  of  which  the  individuals  are  func- 
tionaries, requires  such  jirof'essioiis.  The  regular  h'aders'  meeting  at 
Leeds  might,  at  any  time,  have  required  such  jiledges  from  its 
members  ;  but  that  ref/ular  and  lawjnl  leaders'  meeting  had  been 
broken  up,  by  the  illegal  intervention  of  a  sjiecial  district  meeting, 
and  had  ncci  r  required  any  such  jiledges.  The  demand  for  these 
pledges,  therefore,  comes  from  the  s|ieeial  district  meeting,  who  were 
now  forming'  a  ne>v  leadei's'  meeting,  and  who  I'esorted  to  these  pledges 
to  strengthen  their  own  newly  acquired  and  very  (luestiunable  ])owers. 
Jtut,  l)y  the  constitution  of  Methodism,  special  district  meetings  have 
no  ri^-ht  or  authority  to  exact  ]iledges  of  any  description,  from  any  of 
the  functionaries  of  our  government,  excejit  I'rom  the  members  of  their 
<jwn  body 

It  is  of  the  manner  in  which  these  dicta  of  the  special  district 
meeting-,  founded  on  fallacious  reasonings,  and  not  on  any  recngnised 
authdrily  or  ])rinciple,  are  enforced  on  us  as  law,  and  often  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  cstablislied  laws  of  the  Connexion,  that  this  meeting 
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complains.  Whilst  this  system  is  permitted,  no  man  can  esteem  him- 
self safe.  He  may  have  his  character  traduced,  be  expelled  from 
relig-ious  society,  aiid  be  ruined,  by  any  faction  which  may  spring  up 
amongst  the  preachers,  and  whose  measures  he  may  deem  it  his  duty 
to  oppose.  In  the  resolutions  of  the  Leeds  Special  District  Meeting, 
we  have  many  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  disposed  to 
deal  with  the  laws  of  Methodism ;  and  the  flimsy  reasoning,  on  which 
they  set  up  their  own  maxims  and  decisions,  in  opposition  to  these 
laws.  We  shall  select  two  instances,  as  relating  to  points  which,  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  Address,  we  have  taken  for  granted,  but  on 
which  a  few  remarks  may  be  serviceable.  The ftrst  relates  to  the  law 
of  1820,  relative  to  organs.  The  second  to  the  suspension  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  local  preacher,  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Leeds 
Circuit. 

1.  On  the  Eule  of  1820,  bblativb  to  Ougans. 

The  rule  of  1820,  after  declaring  that  organs  may  be  allowed  by 
special  consent  of  the  Conference,  proceeds  to  enact,  that  "  every 
application  for  such  consent  shall  be  first  made  at  the  district  meeting, 
and,  if  it  obtain  their  sanction,  shall  be  then  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  Conference." 

In  human  language,  nothing  can  be  more  clear,  more  definite,  and 
express,  tlmn  the  above  clause.  To  argue,  that,  from  the  letter  of  this 
rule,  any  application  for  an  organ  could  be  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  Conference,  until  such  application  had^fi'rst  received  the  sanction 
of  the  district  meeting,  would  be  an  utter  absurdity. 

The  spirit  and  design  of  the  rule  is  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
letter.  Organs  are  identified,  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  people, 
with  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  are,  in  general, 
demanded  by  what  is  termed  the  church  party  among  us.  In  this 
respect  ^organs  differ  from  other  instruments  of  music  used  in  our 
chapels;  and,  as  was  the  case  in  former  years  with  the  Sacrament, 
and,  more  recently,  with  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  Liturgy  at 
Sheffield,  so  organs  can  seldom  be  erected  in  our  chapels,  without 
endangering  the  peace  of  our  societies,  amongst  whom  we  have  many 
Dissenters  in  principle.  The  design  of  the  rule,  therefore,  was  to 
allow  the  introduction  of  organs  where  generally  desired  bj''  the 
people,  but  to  check  applications  from  parties  who  might  not  have 
with  them  the  general  sense  and  approbation  of  the  Society.  For  this 
purpose  the  special  consent  of  Conference  is  necessary  to  the  erection 
of  an  organ  ;  but,  in  order  to  observe  such  consent,  the  parties  are 
compelled  to  procure,  .^rst,  the  sanction  of  the  district  meeting  to 
their  application.  The  district  meeting,  being  composed  of  preachers 
stationed  in  the  neighbourhood,  could  best  judge,  from  local  informa- 
tion and  knowlege,  whether  the  organ  might  be  safely  introduced, 
without  endangering  the  peace  of  the  society.  If,  therefore,  language 
and  laws  are  capable  of  definite  meaning,  this  rule  of  1820,  in  spirit, 
design,  and  language,  imposes,  and  was  intended  to  impose,' Si  salutary 
check  on  applications  for  the  consent  of  the  Conference  to  the  erection 
of  organs,  by  prohibiting  such  applications  until  the  sanction  of  those 
possessed  of  local  information  had  been  first  obtained. 

The  special  district  meeting,  in  their  zeal  to  defend  the  Conference 
against  the  charge  of  having  violated  this  rule,  by  their  consent  to  the 
erection  of  an  organ  in  Brunswick  Chapel,  at  Leeds,  can  find  no  other 
defence  than  to  attack  the  rule.  "  There  is,"  say  they,  "  an  undesio-ned 
ambiguity  and  want  of  explanatory  amplification  in  the  rule."  ° 
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The  emendation  and  amplification  which  the  special  district 
meeting'  graft  on  the  rule,  is  to  allow  an  application  to  the  Con- 
ference, whether  the  district  meeting  will  sanction  the  application  or 
not.  Thus  a  rule,  clear  and  explicit  in  itself,  is  thrown  into  utter 
confusion,  and  becomes  a  positive  absurdity  Where  were  the  sense 
of  a  rule,  which  sends  the  applicants  to  the  district  meeting-,  for 
Ifitvc  to  apply  to  the  Conference,  and  tells  them,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  Conference  will  receive  their  apphcation  without  any  such 
have  ? 

The  reasoning  of  the  special  district  meeting  on  this  subject,  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  that  which  runs  through  all  these  accredited  docu- 
ments; and  it  is  such  as  compels  us  to  presume,  that  they  had  a  very 
mean  opinion  of  the  understandings  of  the  Methodist  public.  Take 
a  few  specimens : — "  The  district  meeting  in  3Iay,  though  it  refused 
its  own  approving  sanction  to  the  application,  did  explicitly  allow  of 
that  appeal  ;  its  own  decision  to  disapprove  was,  therefore,  accom- 
panied with,  and  limited  by,  another  decision,  viz.,  to  allow  an 
appeal.''  Here  is  a  mere  play  upon  the  words,  "  application"  and 
"appeal."  But  the  ajijieal  was  an  application! — this  grand  argument, 
therefore,  amounts  to  this,  viz.,  "  Though  it  refused  its  own  «/7/;rov- 
•i«^7  5««f^(0ft  to  the  application,  yet  it  did  exnltettly  allow  an  applica- 
tion." As  for  the  word  "  apjieal,"  it  has  nothmg  to  do  with  the 
subject  or  the  rule.  A]ipeals  do  not  lie  in  cases  of  mere  consent. 
The  introduction  of  this  word,  and  the  fine  flourish  about  the  right  of 
our  people  to  appeal,  tends  admirably  to  confuse  the  question ;  but  the 
rule  relates  to  the  "  specijil  consent  of  the  Conference."  For  that 
consent,  application  to  the  Conference  was  to  be  made ;  but  such 
appUcatiun  was  not  to  be  made,  witlwut  the  sanetion  of  the  district 
meeting,  who  were  to  say  "Yea,"  or  "  ^Xay,"  to  the  ajiplic;ition. 
A\'liat  li;ive  appeals  (which  relate  to  judicial  decisions)  to  do  with  a 
case  like  this?  Besides,  by  what  law  nf  the  Connexion  are  s]iecial 
district  meetings  emjiowered  to  grant  appeals?  In  one  part  of  this 
singular  train  of  reasoning,  ap]ieals  to  the  Conference  are  the  "  un- 
quef'tionahle  and J'tindainental  riyht  of  all  our  peojile  ;  to  abolish  or 
abridge  which,  would  at  once  prove  the  tyranny  of  the  Conference  ;"  in 
another  ]iart,  appeals  are  derived  from  the  "  explicit  allowance"  of  a 
S]iecial  district  meeting, — into  such  absurdities  do  men  fall,  who  under- 
take to  defend  what  is  palpably  wrong. 

Again,  the  district  meeting  argue,  "  If  it  were  possible  that  the 
Confeieiice  could  have  designed,  by  the  clause  in  the  law  of  ]S'J(),  to 
abolish  or  abridge  the  right  of  thuse  bodies  to  appeal  to  it,  for  advice, 
jirotectiiin,  or  redress,  whenever  they  deenied  such  appeal  to  be 
necessary  ;  and  to  constitute  a  mere  district  committee  the  final  and 
absolute  judges  of  a  ipn'stion,  in  which  the  interests  and  wishes 
of  re'spectulile  trustees  might  l)e  involved,  such  a  design  would  at 
once  prove  (lie  tyranny  of  the  Conference  over  those  whom  it  is 
bciund  to  protect." 

The  above  quotation  is  either  a  piece  of  general  and  unmeaning 
declamation,  liaving  no  bearing  on  the  case ;  or,  if  intended  to  ap])ly 
at  all  to  the  application  for  an  organ,  it  will  read  thus:  "If  it  were 
j)(is.--ible  that  the  Conference  could  have  designed  to  abridge  the  right 
of  those  bodies,  to  apply  to  it  for  consent  to  erect  organs,  whenever 
they  deemed  such  ajiplication  to  be  necessary,  and  to  constitute  a  mere 
di.-.triet  committee  of  its  own  body  absolutely  necessary  sanctioning 
parties  to  sucli  applications,  in  which  the  interests  and  wishes  of 
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responsible  trustees  might  be  involved,  such  a  design  would  at  once 
prove  the  tyranny  of  the  Conference,"  &c.  Now,  all  this,  the 
Conference  d"id  really  design  and  enact ;  and,  therefore,  we  have  the 
Conference  convicted  of  tyranny  on  the  hypothesis  of  its  own  district 
committee.  Whilst  on  thi»  subject,  we  shall  beg  leave  to  remark, 
that  previously  to  the  erection  of  an  organ  in  any  of  our  chapels,  the 
consent  of  three  separate  parties  is  absolutely  necessary. 

1.  The  consent  of  the  trustees,  who  hold  the  property  in  trust,  and 
are  responsible  for  the  chapel  debts. 

2.  The  consent  of  the  Conference,  to  whose  use  and  enjoyment  the 
pulpit  is  secured  by  the  trust  deed  of  the  chapel. 

3.  The  consent  of  the  society,  for  whose  use  the  chapel  is  built; 
and  whose  consent  can  only  be  Methodistically  obtained  by  the  vote 
of  the  leaders'  meeting. 

We,  indeed,  are  not  amongst  those  who  complain  of  the  violation  of 
the  law  of  1820.  The  Conference,  like  all  other  consenting  parties, 
has  a  right  to  prescribe  on  what  terms  its  consent  shall  be  given  ;  if 
they  do  not  complain  that  their  consent  has  been  improperly  obtained, 
we  should  be  sorry  to  do  so.  But  the  great  mistake  lies  in  supposing 
that  the  consent  of  the  Conference,  with  that  of  the  trustees,  is  suffi- 
cient ;  and  that  the  consent  of  the  leaders'  meeting,  and  stewards  of 
the  society,  is  not  necessary  to  the  creation  of  an  organ.  The  parties 
who  fall  into  this  mistake,  are  not  aware  that  the  leaders'  meeting  and 
stewards  of  the  society,  are  as  distinctly  recognised  in  the  trust  deeds 
of  the  chapels,  and  their  rights  as  legally  vested,  as  are  those  of  the 
Conference  or  of  the  trustees  themselves.  The  declaration  of  trust, 
sanctioned  by  the  Conference,  after  referring  to  the  Plan  of  Pacification, 
in  the  Minutes  of  Conference  of  1795,  adds,  "  which  rules  shall  also 
regulate  all  alterations  as  to  the  times  or  additions  of  jiublic  worship 
in  the  said  chapel."  (See  Warren's  "Digest,"  p.  210.)  The  purport  of 
this  clause,  in  the  Conference  Form  of  Trust,  is  to  place  all  alterations 
and  additions  of  public  worship,  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Sacrament  is  placed  on,  by  the  Plan  of  Pacification ; 
which  is,  that  "  except  a  majority  of  the  stewards  and  leaders  testify 
in  writing  to  the  Conference,  that  they  are  persuaded  that  no  separation 
will  be  made  thereby,  they  will  not  allow  it."  (See  Art.  1  of  the 
Addenda  to  the  Plan  of  Pacification.) 

Thus  we  have  proved,  not  only  that  the  stewards  and  leaders  are 
a  necessary  consenting  party  to  the  erection  of  an  organ  in  a  Metho- 
dist Chapel,  as  an  "  addition  to  public  worship ;"  but  that,  by  the 
trust  deeds  of  the  chapels,  and  the  Plan  of  Pacification,  such  consent 
of  the  majority  of  the  stewards  and  leaders  must  be  testified  "  in 
writing"  to  the  Conference. 

In  the  Leeds  case,  the  majority  of  the  leaders'  meeting  were  to  the 
last  decidedly  opposed  to  the  erection  of  an  organ.  The  Conference 
had  no  testimonial  from  this  majority,  either  verbally  or  in  writing, 
when  they  gave  their  consent ;  on  the  contrary,  the  leaders  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Conference  to  oppose  the  granting  of  such  consent. 
EiFects  naturally  follow  causes.  The  Conference,  in  giving  such 
consent,  not  only  violated  their  own  rule  of  1820  ;  but  they  also 
violated  the  trust  deeds  of  the  chapels,  and  the  Plan  of  Pacification. 
The  effects  of  this  proceeding  rapidly  followed  :— first,  disaffection  and 
lawless  proceedings,  by  those  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved ;  secondly 
a  still  more  lawless  special  district  meeting ;  and  last  of  all,  what  all 
these  rules  and  regulations  were  intended  to  prevent,  and  which,  had 
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the  testimonial  in  writing  been  required,  would  have  been  prevented 
a  separation  of  1,000  members  from  the  society  ! 

The  next  time  the  Conference  are  called  upon  to  grant  their 
"  special  consent"  to  erect  an  organ  in  a  Methodist  chapel,  they  will 
probably  deem  it  prudent  to  require  the  testimonial  "  in  writing," 
from  "  a  majority  of  the  stewards  and  leaders,  that  no  separation  will 
be  made  thereby." 

2.  On  the  Suspe>'sion  of  Me.  M.  Johnson. 

Another  point,  which  we  have  taken  for  granted  in  the  fonner 
part  of  this  Address,  and  on  which  we  are  favoured  with  a  further 
sample  of  the  flimsy  and  fallacious  reasoning,  on  which  the  Leeds 
Special  District  Meeting  presume  to  set  up  their  dogmas,  in  opposition 
to  the  established  and  settled  laws  of  the  Connexion,  is  the  illegal  and 
unconstitutional  supension  of  Mr.  Matthew  Johnson,  from  his  office  of 
a  local  preacher.  Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  we  do  not  under- 
take to  defend  Mr.  Johnson ;  we  know  nothing  of  his  case  ;  all  we  are 
concerned  with  is,  the  illegality  of  his  suspension ; — on  this  point,  we 
make  the  following  extracts  from  the  exposition  appended  to  the 
ninth  resolution  of  the  special  district  meeting : — 

"  This  charge  was  met  by  Mr.  Johnson,  not  by  any  denial  of  its 
truth,  nor  by  a  demand  of  proof,  nor  by  the  slightest  intimation 
of  a  wish  for  further  time  to  prepare  his  defence  ;  but  by  a  declaration 
that  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  be  so  accused,  as  it  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  mind  on  that  subject,  by  a  bold 
admission  of  the  facts  charged  ;  accompanied  by  emphatic  declarations 
that  he  rejoiced  in  what  he  had  done  ;  and  by  an  assurance,  that  he 
would  take  the  same  steps  again  under  similar  circumstances. 

"  After  attempting,  in  vain,  to  induce  Mr.  Johnson  to  retract  these 
sentiments,  to  confess  his  misconduct,  and  to  promise  not,  in  future, 
to  repeat  it,  the  superintendent,  at  length,  proceeded  to  pronounce, 
officially,  Mr.  Johnson's  suspension  from  his  office,  as  a  local  preacher, 
for  three  months. 

"  On  this  case  the  district  meeting  unanimously  judges  !"  (by  what 
law  they  undertake  to  judge  in  such  a  case  is  not  stated  1) 

1.  "  That  Jlr.  Grindrod,  in  passing  sentence  on  Mr.  Johnson's 
case,  violated  no  law  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  acted  in  strict  conformity 
with  his  pastoral  right  and  duties,  as  recognised  by  our  long  estab- 
lished system  and  usages. 

"  If  there  had  been  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  charges,  he  might 
have  asked  the  meeting  its  opinion  on  that  point,  but  there  was  not, 
even  in  Mr.  Johnson's  own  mouth,  a  jilea  of  'not  guilty  '  iNo  issue 
was  joined, — there  was  nothing  that  admitted  of  inquiry, — the  truth 
of  the  charge  was  declared  by  the  party  charged  ;  and  nothing 
regularly  remained,  but  to  i)ronounce  the  sentence,  which  is,  according 
to  our  system,  and  to  all  analogy,  the  province  of  the  «ni)erintend(;nt." 

This  last  appeal  to  analogy,  is  most  unfortunate  for  tlijs  very  confi- 
dent piece  of  argumentation.  The  humanity  of  British  law*  always 
interposes  between  the  accused  and  the  judge.  If  a  jirisonei'  plead 
"  not  guilty,"  he  cannot  be  sentenced  until  a  verdict  has  been  obtained 
against  him.  If  he  plead  "  guilty,"  still  he  cannot  be  sentenced  until 
his  plea  has  been  duly  and  regularly  recorded,  l)y  the  court  which  has 
power  to  try  him.  The  present  case  was  the  trial  of  a  man,  not  by  a 
jury,  but  by  his  peers  ;  a  distinction  which  neither  Mr.  Grindrod,  nor 
the  special  district  meeting,  seem  to  understand.  His  brethren,  the 
local  preachers,  constituted  the  court  which  alone  had  power  to  try 
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him  ;  and,  until,  this  court  had  recorded  his  guilt,  either  on  his  own 
plea  of  "  guilty,"  or  on  its  own  "  finding,"  no  sentence  could  be  passed 
upon  him.  Did,  then,  this  court  so  record  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Johnson  ? 
It  is  manifest  that  they  did  not !  On  the  contrary,  well  knowing  that 
what  Mr.  Johnson  had  d(jne,  he  had  done  with  their  sanction  and  con- 
currence, they,  who  only  had  right  to  pronounce  upon  his  case, 
admitted  a  very  different  plea,  and  "  found  no  fault  in  him  ;"  and, 
when  Mr.  Grindrod  proceeded,  most  irregularly  and  unconstitutionally, 
to  sentence  the  accused,  without  any  record  of  guilt,  the  meeting  broke 
up  in  confusion,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  local  preachers  threw 
up  their  plans.  The  meeting,  in  all  probability,  felt  that  it  was  un- 
manly and  cowardly  to  attack  an  individual,  for  an  oifence  of  which 
all  were  equally  guilty! 

But  did  Mr.  Johnson  plead  "guilty?"  He  admitted  the  facts 
charged;  but  then  he  pleaded  a  "justification"  of  those  facts.  Mr. 
Grindrod  attempted,  " in  vain,  to  induce "  him  "to  confess  his  mis- 
conduct." So  far  from  admitting  that  these  facts  involved  guilt,  he 
"  rejoiced  in  what  he  had  done."  He  thought  himself  at  liberty  to 
repeat  the  same  line  of  conduct,  and  assured  the  meeting,  "  that  he 
would  take  the  same  steps  a^ain  under  similar  circumstances."  This 
plea,  admitting  and  justifying  facts,  is  anything  but  a  plea  of 
"  guilty."  By  any  court  of  the  country,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  it 
would  have  been  deemed  a  plea  of  "  not  guilty."  Whether  Mr. 
Johnson  could  have  maintained  his  plea  of  justification,  would  have 
been  for  his  peers  to  determine,  had  they  been  permitted  to  try  him. 
Much  might  have  been  said  in  support  of  it,  which,  probably,  never 
yet  struck  the  mind  of  the  superintendent,  or  the  district  meeting.  It 
is  not  our  business,  however,  to  make  out  a  case  for  Mr.  Johnson. 
Whether  he  were  innocent  or  guilty,  our  point  is  made  out,  on  the 
showing  of  the  special  district  meeting ;  viz.,  that  he  was  illegally 
and  xmconstitutionally  suspended ;  first, — because  he  did  not,  as 
alleged,  plead  "  guilty,"  but  he  pleaded  a  justification  ;  and  secondly, 
— because,  if  he  had  pleaded  "  guilty,"  such  plea  was  never  recorded 
by  the  court,  which  alone  had  power  to  try  the  accused,  or  to  receive 
his  plea ;  and,  therefore,  no  sentence  could  be  lawfully  passed  upon 
him.  « 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  remind  the  Conference  of  a  remark 
made  by  one  of  their  most  venerable  and  distinguished  members,  viz., 
that  "  there  never  was  a  genuine  work  of  God,  which  took  general 
effect  in  the  earth,  but  a  beast  has  arisen  out  of  it."  What  this  beast 
is,  we  need  not  explain ;  but  we  dread  its  appearance  in  Wesleyan 
Methodism.  The  object  of  this  Address  being  to  support  and  preserve 
the  constitution  of  Methodism,  we  have  carefully  abstained  from  any 
unnecessary  remarks  on  the  powers  of  the  Conference  itself.  What- 
ever some  individuals  may  think,  however,  of  Mr.  Wesley's  Deed  of 
Declaration,  and  of  the  hold  which  the  Conference  have  on  the  chapels, 
by  the  deeds  of  trust,  the  Conference  may  rest  assured  that  their 
powers  have  but  one  foundation ;  all  other  props  will  be  vain,  if  they 
should  sink  in  the  opinion  of  the  religious  public.  The  hold  on  the 
chapels  will  slide  away,  as  the  estate  of  an  insolvent  man  passes  into 
the  hands  of  his  creditors.  Whatever,  therefore,  the  powers  of  the 
Conference  may  be,  they  certainly  are  not  safe  in  the  hands  of  special 
district  meetings.  The  public  display  of  these  powers  in  hostile  array 
against  the  people — the  rendering  of  them  the  subject  of  public  dis- 
cussion and  angry  debate— and,  above  all,  the  exercising  them  in  such 
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a  manner,  as  to  awaken  the  sympathk's  of  the  whole  Connexion  in 
favour  of  1,900  sufferers,  who,  to  say  the  very  least,  have  on  some 
points  been  ill-used,  can  never  tend  to  increase  or  preserve  these 
powers.  The  fundamental  principles  of  our  constitution  are  under- 
stood by  comparatively  few  even  of  our  own  members.  Our  people, 
simple  and  happy  in  their  simplicity,  are  in  g-eneral  minding-  better 
thing's.  We  deprecate  everything-  which  tends  unnecessarily  to 
awaken  their  attention  to  such  subjects.  The  less  they  hear  of  the 
power  of  the  Conference  and  of  special  district  meetings,  the  better 
will  it  be  both  for  the  Conference  and  for  themselves.  But,  assuredly, 
the  repetition  of  such  scenes  as  have  transpired  at  Leeds,  will  rouse  a 
class  of  men,  who  have  the  means  of  obtaining-  knowledge,  and  who 
will  know,  better  than  the  Leeds  people  have  done,  how  to  defend 
their  rights  in  a  proper  manner.  The  Conference  may  then  have  to 
examine  the  foundations  of  its  power,  and  to  arm  themselves  for  its 
defence,  when  it  is  too  late  ;  and  when  peace  can  only  be  obtained,  by 
giving-  up  more  than  they  will  know  how  to  concede  with  a  good 
grace,  or  than  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  Methodism  to  take 
from  them. 

This  Meeting,  therefore,  most  earnestly  entreats  the  Conference  to 
stop  the  progress  of  so  great  an  evil,  whilst  it  may  be  done, — to  restore 
to  the  people  the  concessions  of  1797, — to  forbid  all  future  interference 
by  special  district  meetings  in  local  affairs,  or  with  the  local  authori- 
ties,— and,  in  particular,  to  put  an  end,  once  and  for  ever,  to  all  pre- 
tensions, on  the  part  of  such  meetings,  to  any  inquisitorial  and  judicial 
power  over  the  local  officers  and  members  of  society.  They  will  thus 
prove  to  the  Methodist  societies  the  sincerity  of  the  following-  declara- 
tion in  their  Annual  Address  to  the  societies  for  the  year  1827  : — "At 
no  former  period,  indeed,  were  we  more  fully  resolved  to  adhere  to 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  established  among-  us,  or  more  determined 
to  '  walk  by  tlie  same  rule,  and  to  mind  the  same  thing-,'  than  during 
the  sittings  of  this  Conference."    (ilinutes,  l,s-27,  page  96.) 

Signed  on  behalf  and  bv  order  of  the  Quarterly  fleeting:, 

THD.MAS  FARMER,  J  , 
THOMAS  l-lilD,       S  f'tewards. 

Soutuwauk,  Jul^'  sth,  ls:.'s. 


KKSOLl  'l'lONS  OF  THE  TRI  STEES,  STEWARDS,  LOCAL 
I'REACHKRS,  AM)  LEADKRS  OF  THE  SOI  TH  LONDON 
CIRCI  I'i',  0-\  THE  REJECTION  OF  THE  ADDRESS  OF 
THE  CH;Ci:iT  TO  the  W  ESLEYAN  METHODIST  CON- 
FERENCE, HELD  IN  LONDON,  JI  LY  ijO,  Ls-JH. 

We,  the  undersigned  Trustees,  Stewards,  Local  Preachers,  and  Leaders 
of  tlie  \\ C.-ieyan  Methodist  Societies,  and  Members  of  tlie  (Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  the  London  South  Circuit,  after  mature  deliber- 
ntion,  have  entered  into  the  following  resolutions : — 
I.  That  the  concessions  made  by  Conference  to  the  trustees  and 
other  principal  friends  of  the  Methodist  Connexion,  assembled  at 
Leeds  in  the  year  1797,  formed  a  solenni  compact  between  the  Con- 
ference and  the  people  ;  and  constituted  the  fundamental  basis  of  that 
constitution,  under  wliich  the  Conference  lias  been  permitted  to  exer- 
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cise  its  authority,  and  has  received  the  countenance  and  support  of 
the  Methodist  societies. 

II.  That  the  approbation  of  the  late  Conference  to  the  proceedings 
and  resolutions  of  the  special  district  meeting  which  assembled  at 
Leeds,  on  Tuesday,  the  ^h  December,  1827,  was  a  most  unprovoked 
infringement  of  that  constitution,  and  a  deliberate  reassumption  by 
the  Conference  of  those  antichristian  and  unreasonable  powers,  of 
which  they  had  so  solemnly  divested  themselves  in  1797. 

III.  That  after  so  deliberate  a  violation  of  faith  and  treaty,  we, 
the  undersigned,  are  not  surprised  at  the  rejection  of  the  address  of 
this  circuit  by  the  late  Conference  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  the  dominant  party  in  the  Conference  could  have  managed 
a  discussion  on  a  case  which  was  too  clearly  made  out,  and  too 
well  sustained,  to  admit  of  any  satisfactory  reply  ;  and  the  only 
rational  conclusion  of  which  discussion  must  have  been,  the  condemn- 
ation of  themselves  and  their  proceedings  at  Leeds. 

IV.  That  we  are,  however,  surprised  that  the  Conference  should 
have  had  so  little  regard  for  its  own  character,  as  to  assign,  for 
the  rejection  of  that  address,  reasons,  which  they  must  have  known  at 
the  time  to  be  both  frivolous  and  unfounded :  and  we  feel  ourselves 
called  upon  to  remark, — 

1.  That  the  Conference  well  knew  that  the  proposition  for  print- 
ing the  address  was  withdrawn  at  the  quarterly  meeting,  and 
that  it  was  printed  without  the  concurrence  of  the  meeting, 
by  individuals  over  whom  that  meeting  had  no  control.  To 
reject  the  address,  therefore,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  so 
2irintcd,  was  gross  and  palpable  injustice  ! 

2.  That  if  the  address  had  been  printed  by  order  of  the  quarterly 
meeting,  it  would  have  furnished  but  a  frivolous  pretext  for 

»its  rejection  ;  because  the  resolutions  of  the  Leeds  Special  Dis- 
trict Meeting  had  been  printed  and  circulated  in  this  circuit, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Rev.  John  Stephens,  the  then 
President  of  the  Conference;  and  it  was  as  an  answer  and 
antidote  to  that  most  mischievous  publication,  that  the  address 
was  drawn  up.  To  reject  the  address,  therefore,  because  it 
was  printed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  approve  the  printed 
resolutions  which  called  it  forth,  was  a  very  striking  illustration 
of  the  equity  of  the  Methodist  Conference. 

3.  That  the  address  of  this  circuit  does  not  contain  any  "  charges 
of  a  calumnious  nature,  founded  on  false  reasonings  respecting 
a  case,  with  the  real  facts  of  which  the  meeting  were  unac- 
quainted." But,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  Conference  well  knew, 
the  address  is  founded  solely  on  the  facts  stated  by  the  parties 
charged  ;  and  confines  its  notice  to  the  "  accredited  documents" 
put  forth  by  these  parties  in  their  own  justification.  Nor 
could  the  quarterly  meeting  be  uninformed  on  the  case,  or  at 
any  loss  to  express,  with  justice  and  propriety,  a  positive 
opinion  thereon ;  inasmuch  as  the  address  was  not  drawn  up 
until  after  the  special  district  meeting  and  the  Leeds  preachers 
had  repeatedly  deluged  the  whole  Connexion  with  their  printed 
resolutions,  and  replies,  and  explanations,  and  defences.  It  is, 
therefore,  unjust  to  assert, "  that  all  this  was  done  without  wait- 
ing for  the  explanation  and  defence  of  the  parties  ;"  for  it  was 
their  own  ex-parte  statements  alone  that  furnished  the  sources 
of  their  condemnation.   With  all  these  facts  the  Conference  were 
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fully  acquainted ;  and  they  had  not  bei>n  able  either  to  point 
out  iiny  error  in  the  statemi'nts  contained  in  the  address,  or  tn 
supply  any  new  facts  to  alter  their  character  !    ^\"e,  therefore, 
leave  it  with  the  Methodist  Connexion  tu  estimate  the  sincerity 
with  which  those  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  rejection  of  the 
address  of  this  circuit. 
4.  That  the  charge  of  this  circuit  having-  interfered  with  the 
concerns   of  another  and  a  distinct  circuit,   is  sufficiently 
answered  in  the  Address  (p.  li). 
T).  That  as  to  the  charge,  that  the  quarterly  meeting  has  "given 
utterance  and  publicity  to  censures  upon  absent  parties,  by 
name,  to  whom  no  opportunity  of  rebutting  them  was  afforded," 
— we  reply,  that  the  parties  published  their  owa  names,  in 
their  own  resolutions  ;  and  made  a  merit  of  that  conduct,  which 
it  was  the  duty  of  this,  and  of  every  other  quarterly  meeting 
to  censure ;  and  that  these  parties  have,  at  all  times,  had 
the  same  opportunity  of  rebutting-  these  censures  (if  that 
could  have  been  done),  which  the  quarterly  meeting  had  of 
giving  utterance  and  publicity  to  them.    But  it  is  evident, 
that  something  more  than  opportunity/  was  required  to  rebut 
censures,  which  vvere  so  justly  due,  and  so  loudly  called  for. 
Y  That,  having  exposed  the  unfounded  pretexts  on  which  the 
Conference  had  rejected  the  address  of  the  circuit,  it  is  with  feelings 
of  deep  regret  that  we  see  the  Methodist  Conference  turn  round  and 
abuse  their  best  friends  in  this  circuit,  merely  because  they  have  told 
them  the  truth.    With  most  uncharitable  feeling,  they  affirm  "  the  real 
object  of  its  chief  promoters  to  have  been,  not  the  redress  of  the 
alleged  grievances,  but  the  excitement  of  dissatisfaction  and  suspicion 
among  our  societies!"    The  fourth  preliminary  of  the  Address  (p.  2) 
is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  calumny-    Does  this  Address  propose  any 
alteration  in  Methodism  ?    Has  it  any  other  object  than  to  maintain 
the  coiistitutiun  of  171*7  ?    And  what  have  any  of  our  highly  esteemed 
friends  and  brethren  to  gain,  by  the  excitement  of  dissatisfaction  and 
suspicion  in  our  societies  I    If  a  party  of  them,  disgusted  at  the 
pride  and  ambition  which  have  characterised  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  throug-hout  these  disputes,  should  choose  to  leave  the 
Connexion,  would  not  their  first  and  constant  aim  be,  to  re-establish 
Methodism  in  its  ])urity  and  original  simplicity?    Have  the  ejected 
brethren  at  Leeds  any  other  desire  or  design  '?    Of  "  dissatisfaction  and 
suspicion"  there  is,  indeed,  an  abundance  in  our  societies  !  The 
Conference  know  very  well  whence  "the  offence  cometh  !"  This 
dissatisfaction  increases ;   and  it  must  increase,   so   long  as  the 
Conference,  in  its  grasp  at  absolute  jiower,  shall  continue  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  our  dearest  rights,  and  repay  with  ingratitude  and 
insult,  the  love  of  a  generous  and  hitherto  confiding  people  ! 

VI.  It  having  been  wantonly  asked,  "  ^Vhy,  if  we  believe  these 
things  of  the  Methodist  Conference,  we  continue  to  support  the 
system  !" — we  rejily,  that  our  connexion  with  Wesleyan  Metiiodism  is 
a  connexion  with  Ciod  and  with  his  people.  These  are  ties  which  it 
difficult  for  us  to  break.  There  are  who  can  tear  themsidves  away; 
but  we  know  not  that  they  are  happy  in  so  doing.  I'or  the  present,  at 
least,  we  see  no  ira[)erative  obligation  on  us  to  withdraw  from  that  altar, 
at  which  we  and  our  families  have  been  accustomed  to  worship,  merely 
because  an  «/(V/t  spirit  has  entered  into  some  of  those  who  officiate 
there  !    Neither  God  nor  the  people  have  yet  sanctioned  the  Divine 
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Right  claimed  by  the  Methodist  Conference.  The  majority  of  ua, 
therefore,  prefer  rather  to  remain,  and  oppose,  as  far  as  we  have  the 
means,  the  growing  corruption.  We  still  hope  to  see  better  days ! 
The  Conference,  amongst  whom  there  are  still  many  good  men,  may 
yet  be  brought  to  a  bettef  mind.  We  have  reason  to  know,  that  the 
Address  from  this  circuit  has  produced,  and  will  continue  to  produce, 
a  very  general  sensation ;  which,  with  other  causes,  cannot  fail 
to  operate  as  a  serious  check  on  the  absolute  party.  Whilst, 
therefore,  we  tender  our  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  to  those  excellent 
a^d  highly  esteemed  brethren,  who  were  appointed  by  the  quarterly 
meeting  to  revise  and  present  the  address  to  the  Conference,  we  most 
earnestly  request  of  them  to  publish  that  Address,  with  such  notes  and 
explanations  as  may  be  thought  necessary  and  desirable,  and  to  adopt 
every  means  for  giving  to  it  the  most  extended  circulation  ;  and  may 
He,  who  has  strongly  forbidden  in  his  church,  the  exercise  of  that 
deadly  power  against  which  we  contend,  supersede  all  these  evils  by 
the  power  of  his  own  Spirit ! 

VII.  We  utterly  deny  all  right,  power,  or  authority,  either  in  the 
Methodist  Conference,  or  in  any  district  meeting,  to  interfere  in  the 
local  affairs  of  this  circuit ;  or  to  try,  suspend,  or  expel,  any  local 
officer  or  member  of  society ;  and  we  solemnly  and  affectionately 
enjoin  and  warn  all  our  leaders,  local  preachers,  trustees,  and  stewards, 
in  case  any  special  district  meeting  shall  at  any  time  assemble  within 
this  circuit,  on  any  such  matters  or  affairs,  neither  to  attend  nor  to 
hold  any  communication  with  such  special  district  meeting,  or  with 
any  member  thereof :  and  we  further  solemnly  engage  and  pledge 
ourselves  to  oppose,  with  all  our  influence,  any  attempt  to  introduce 
into  any  of  our  local  meetings,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  any 
preachers  who  are  not  regularly  stationed  in  the  circuit,  without  the 
speciaMeave  of  such  meeting  first  obtained,  and  without  a  positive 
engagement,  on  the  part  of  every  preacher  so  introduced,  to  withdraw 
immediately  on  being  requested  so  to  do  by  any  member  of  the 
meeting. 

VIII.  That  after  the  recent  decision  of  the  Conference,  we  cannot 
expect  our  worthy  and  excellent  superintendent,  whom  we  all  highly 
esteem  and  revere,  to  put  these  resolutions  formally  to  the  quarterly 
meeting.  With  feelings  of  delicacy  to  him,  as  well  as  to  testify  more 
strongly  our  concurrence  therein,  we  have  therefore  resolved  to  sub- 
scribe our  names. 

SouTHWAKK,  Sept.  23rd,  182S. 

James  Spicer,  Leader  and  Auditor,  Southwark  Chapel. 

Eltsha  Wilson,  Leader  and  Society-steward. 

W.  G.  Stubley,  Local  Preacher,  Trustee,  and  Auditor. 

J.  H.  Bowler,  Poor-steward  and  Leader,  Southwark  Chapel. 

James  Bickerton,  Leader  and  Auditor,  ditto. 

Richard  Smith,  Local  Preacher  and  Leader,  ditto. 

C.  J.  Jones,  Leader  and  Trustee,  ditto. 

Thomas  Shepherd,  Trustee,  ditto. 

John  Beckett,  Local  Preacher  and  Trustee,  ditto. 

Thomas  Knight,  Trustee,  ditto. 

Thomas  Gabriel,  Trustee  of  Southwark  and  Walworth  Chapels. 
Henry  Tyler,  Society-steward  and  Leader,  Southwark  Chapel. 
George  Cross,  Leader,  ditto. 
Thomas  Jagg,  ditto,  ditto. 
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Harry  Hiscock,  Leader,  Soutliwark  Chapel. 
EnwARD  F.  Hauvev,  ditto,  ditto. 
Joii  v  Boast,  ditto,  ditto. 
EicHARD  Farrow,  ditto,  ditto. 
^\'ILLIA5r  Shepherd,  ditto,  ditto. 
William  Davis,  ditto,  ditto. 
^\"lLLIAM  "Wright,  ditto,  ditto. 
Edward  Hewitt,  Societj'-steward,  ditto. 
Willi \M  Bowler,  Trustee,  ditto. 

John  Shipto^t,  Trustee  of  City  Road  and  Soutliwark  Chapels. 
James  Richardson,  Auditor  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting. 
JoHX  Hey,  ditto,  ditto. 

'\\'lLLIAM  BUCKLAN'D,  dittO,  ditto. 

Johx  Rattexbury,  Local  Preacher. 

John  Pluckxett,  Local  Preacher  and  Leader. 

William  Jones,   Local  Preacher  and  Secretary  to  the  Local 

Preachers'  Meeting-. 
William  Bradshaw  Moore,  Local  Preacher. 
John  Williams,  jun..  Local  Preacher  and  Leader. 
JoHX  Stevens,  Local  Preacher. 

William  Higgs,  Leader,  Southwark  Chapel,  and  Trustee  of 

Lambeth  and  Walworth  Chapels. 
John  Tt  RNLEY,  Trustee  and  .Steward,  Lambeth  Chapel. 
Jluin  Corderijy,  Trustee,  Society  and  Trustee-steward,  ditto. 
C.  T.  Gabriel,  Trustee,  ditto. 
James  Nasii,  SociL'ty-steward  and  Trustee,  ditto. 
George  Corderdv,  Sucietj'-steward  and  Trustee,  ditto. 
JosEPi[  As]iTON,  Leader  and  Trustee,  ditto. 
George  Wright,  ditto,  ditto. 
William  Downing,  ditto,  ditto. 
Thomas  Turner,  Leader,  ditto. 
William  Baxteii,  Poor-steward,  ditto. 
Richard  Piekce,  Leader,  ditto. 
]\Iautin  Wesi,  ditto,  ditto, 
John  Ursell,  ditto,  ditto. 
Joseph  Rain,  ditto,  ditto. 
James  Fowi.eu,  ditto,  ditto. 
"William  Coi,lins,  ditto,  ditto. 
CiEoitoE  Miles,  ditto,  ditto. 
J<_)siii,;a  Cook,  ditto,  ditto. 
He.nkv  Wedii,  ditto,  ditto. 
William  Kiissiter,  ditto,  ditto. 
'J'homas  Goad,  ditto,  ditto. 
John  Dow.mm;,  ditto,  ditto. 
Ln.M.VN  (i()(iiiui(  il,  ditto,  ditto. 
^\  ii.i.iAM  Keevhs,  ditto,  ditto. 
Edward  Price,  ditto,  ditto. 
Thomas  Franklin,  ditto,  ditto. 
John  B.  M<jitRis,  Jieadi  r  and  Auditor,  ditto. 
John  Knight,  Leader  and  Steward,  Walworth  Chapel. 
GeiiIIOE  NlJRTONj  ditto,  ditto. 
IlonERT  Don  IK,  Leader,  ditto. 
CoitNKi.ii's  Caiily,  ditto,  ditto. 
Ei)U  utD  ViNCEii,  ditto,  ditto. 
Sam  TEL  Mute,  ditto,  ditto. 
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John  WiLKiNSOif,  Trustee,  Walworth  Chapel. 
John  Marshall,  Trustee,  ditto. 
Timothy  Barry,  Trustee,  ditto. 

James  Keys,  Leader,  Gainsford  Street,  and  Trustee,  ditto. 
William  Wilson,  L(M;al  Preacher  and  Leader,  ditto. 
Jesse  Carly,  Local  Preacher. 
William  Gaze,  ditto. 

Richard  Campion,  Trustee,  Walworth  Chapel. 

William  Wrathall,  Trustee,  ditto,  and  Steward  and  Leader  of 

Gainsford  Street  Chapel. 
Thomas  Billing,  Leader,  Gainsford  Street  Chapel. 
John  Hoopel,  ditto,  ditto. 
William  Morrbn,  Leader  and  Auditor,  ditto. 
John  Holloway,  Leader,  ditto. 
John  Sackett,  Leader,  ditto. 
William  Dawson,  Leader  and  Steward,  ditto, 
John  Delamare,  Poor-steward,  ditto. 
John  Ramsden,  Auditor,  ditto. 

William  Dale,  Leader  and  Steward,  Brixton  Chapel. 
Thomas  Morris,  Poor-steward,  ditto. 
John  Lowe,  Leader  and  Steward,  Broad  Wall  Chapel. 
John  Scrase  Langridgb,  Local  Preacher,  Steward,  and  Leader, 
ditto. 

Henry  Moorhotjse,  Local  Preacher  and  Leader,  ditto. 

Henry  Cavendish,  Leader,  ditto. 

Robert  Raby,  Trustee,  Albion  Street  Chapel. 

John  Jones,  Leader,  ditto. 

George  Edwards,  Leader  and  Society-steward,  ditto. 

Joseph  Stiff,  Leader  and  Auditor,  ditto. 

TaoMAS  Bradshaw,  Leader,  ditto. 

James  Chiznell,  Leader,  ditto. 

John  Johnson,  Society-steward,  ditto. 

Thomas  Grower,  Poor-steward,  ditto. 

William  Harris,  ditto,  ditto. 

J.  Patton,  Local  Preacher. 

William  Snow,  Trustee,  Southville. 

William  Palmer,  Steward  and  Trustee,  ditto. 

Joseph  Cato,  Trustee,  ditto. 

William  Glover,  Leader,  ditto. 

Joseph  Taite,  Trustee  of  City  Road  and  Southwark  Chapels. 
John  Williams,  Trustee,  Southwark  Chapel. 
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REPLY  TO  THE  REY  RICHARD  WATSON'S 
"AFFECTIONATE  ADDRESS,"  &c. 

[The  precediTi:^  Address  and  Resolutions  called  forth  the  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  as 
the  champion  of  the  Conference,  who  issued  an  ••Affectionate  Address," 
which  produced  the  followintj  rejoinder,  which  to  the  present  is  unan- 
swered. AVe  have  taken  out  so  much  of  the  matter  as  was  merely 
ephemeral. — Ed.] 

Rev.  Siu, —  *  *  *  *  -  rpjjg  A^ddi-ess  ■was  orig^inally 
the  result  of  the  reflections  of  some  of  our  "  more  intelligent  and 
influential  friends,"  on  the  jjublications  which  the  late  President 
directed  to  be  circuhited  in  this  circuit.  It  was  tirst  read  in  the 
Quarterly  Meetini;^,  and  tlience  referred  to  a  very  competent  and 
highlj'  respectable  Committee.  This  committee  canvassed  every 
paragraph,  weighed  every  argument,  examined  and  compared  every- 
thing with  the  Rules  and  Concessions  of  1797  ;  and  having  spent  a 
fortnight  in  diligently  and  carefully  revising,  altering,  and  correcting 
the  Address,  they  tinally  presented  the  result  of  their  labours  to  an 
adjourned  quarterly  meeting,  who  adopted  it  in  its  present  form,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  signed  on  their  behalf  by  the  circuit  stewards.  Never 
was  a  public  document  prej)ared  with  greater  care  and  deliberation  ; — 
never  did  there  ajipear,  on  any  branch  of  Methodist  discipline  and 
government,  an  argument  which  claimed  and  merited  more  serious 
attention  from  the  .Methodist  public. 

You  have  wiseh'  confined  your  attack  to  about  (.'ight  jiages  only  of 
this  Address.  You  have,  indeed,  laboured  hard  and  warily,  and  have 
done  what  you  could!  You  have  exhausted  all  your  resources  of  art, 
stratagem,  and  strength,  iiut  it  v.-as  a  fruitless  attempt;  and  the 
failure  only  serves  to  prove,  beyond  all  ai'gument,  the  intrinsic  merit 
and  Solid  character  of  this  highly  constitutional  and  unanswcrahle 
work.  Alter  all  your  laboured  efforts,  it  stands  a  monument,  not  of 
Independeni'v,  as  you  would  falsriy  represent,  but  of  the  sound 
ilethodi.-tical  principles,  and  truly  Christian  views  and  sentiments,  of 
a  circuit  niferior  to  none  in  the  .Methodist  Conne.xiou.  An  angry  and 
disappointed  tyranny,  indeed,  dashes  its  foaming  rage  against  its  base; 
but  It  stands,  a  rock  that  cannot  be  moved  ;  and,  frowning  on  your 
folly,  it  bids  you  retire  and  be  calm.  To  attribute  such  a  woik  to 
individual  merit,  is  to  award  a  ]ialm  w  hich  no  individual  aniongst  us 
would  have  the  temrrity  to  claim.  As  the  assignment,  however,  is 
made  l)y  you  evidently  to  gratify  a  spirit  of  deep  nialevolenci' 
against  sonn;  individual — and,  in  all  probability,  to  jiay  otl'  an  old 
grudge,  we  deem  it  proprr  to  remark,  that  if  other  motive  had  been 
wanting,  gratitude,  and  the  indulgence  you  have  already  received  at 
our  hands,  ought  to  have  deterred  you  from  such  an  etlbrt.  Could 
we  have  descended  so  low,  we  might  easily  have  found  an  author  of 
the  petulant,  unfounded,  and  very  discreditable  resolutions  (jf  the  last 
Conference,  relative  to  this  same  address.  These  resolutions,  however, 
having  passed  the  Conference,  wc  treated  them  as  a  public  act,  for 
which  no  individual  could  be  held  responsible.  W'e  are  far,  indeed, 
from  thinking  (and  we  make  the  acknowledgment  with  pleasure), 
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that  the  great  body  of  preachers,  piously  labouring  in  the  circuits, 
ever  wished  for  the  extravagant  power  which  you,  and  the  party 
you  advocate,  have  claimed ;  but  they  are  misled  and  abused  by  a 
factious  band  of  ambitious  men ;  and  are  taught  to  believe,  that  these 
powers  are  necessary  td^he,  existence  and  prosperity  of  their  work. 
Be  this  as  it  may^  we  might,  perhaps,  fairly  have  taken  that 
occasion  of  warning  the  Conference,  against  entrusting  a  man  of 
deeply  wounded  feelings,  and  bitter  personal  animosities,  with  the 
drawing  up  of  public  documents,  for  which  they,  as  a  body,  must  be 
deemed  responsible. 

Previously  to  entering  on  a  more  direct  notice  of  your  pam- 
phlet, we  must  beg  leave  to  recal  attention  to  the  real  question 
discussed  in  Part  I.  of  the  London  South  Address.  This  is  the  more 
necessary,  ,first,  because  you  have  endeavoured  to  mix  up  that  simple 
question  with  a  multitude  of  other  questions  which  have  no  necessary 
connexion  with  it ;  and,  second,  because,  throughout  your  pamphlet, 
you  are  exceedingly  shy  of  letting  us  speak  for  ourselves.  You  not 
only  seem  afraid  to  quote  our  language,  in  stating  the  question 
generally,  but,  even  when  professing  to  reply  to  some  particular  argu- 
ment, you  are  very  careful  to  give  the  reader  a  version  of  your  own  ; 
and  which  (as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter)  generally 
turns  out  to  be  something  very  diiferent  from  what  is  to  be  found  in 
the  London  South  Address. 

1.  Let  it  be  observed,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that,  in  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  our  Address  to  the  Conference,  we  have  solemnly  and 
repeatedly  avowed  our  sincere  attachment  to  the  general  institutions 
and  economy  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  ;  and  have  declared,  "  that  we 
do  not  yield,  even  to  the  Conference  itself,  in  ardent  attachment  to  the 
constitution  and  discipline  of  the  Connexion,  as  laid  down  by  Mr. 
AVesIfey." 

2.  That  in  no  part  of  our  A.ddress  and  Resolutions  is  any  change 
proposed,  or  even  a  wish  intimated  for  any  improvement  in  the 
general  system  and  discipline  of  the  Connexion.  On  the  contrary, 
we  declare,  "  that  we  wish  for  no  changes  in  the  system  of  Metho- 
dism ;"  that  we  are  content  and  satisfied  with  that  system,  as  it  has 
long  been  established  in  this  circuit.  Is  this  Independency?  Is  it 
faction  ?    Is  it  reform  ? 

These  solemn  declarations  of  a  whole  circuit,  attested  by  the 
signatures  of  the  circuit  stewards,  in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently 
by  those  of  104  officers  of  the  church,  many  of  them  of  the  highest 
character  for  respectability,  piety,  and  long  standing  in  the  societies, 
will,  we  think,  have  weight  with  the  Connexion.  You,  indeed, 
with  admirable  modesty,  have  chosen,  in  twenty  places  of  your 
pamphlet,  and  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  to  call  in  question  these 
solemn  and  repeated  declarations.  You  have  told  us,  you  fear  that 
some  of  us  "  care  nothing  for  Methodism,"  and  talked  to  us  about 
every  man  we  meet  having  "his  project  for  mending  matters  of 
government,  as  every  man  can  tell  us  of  an  infallible  remedy  for  the 
toothache ;"  although  you  well  knew  that  our  Address  contained  no 
project  for  "  mending  Methodism,"  nor  any  proposition  for  altering 
anything  relating  to  it.       *  *  *  *  «  » 

3.  It  is  no  speculative  question,  then,  no  new  theory  or  plan  of 
improvement  or  reform,  which  is  discussed  in  the  South  London 
Address.  From  beginning  to  end,  no  such  question  is  introduced :  we 
admit,  that  whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  individuals  as  to  the 
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theory  of  our  constitution,  we  liave  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity 
under  it ;  where  that  is  the  case,  we  should  hold  it  unlawful  t(j  disturb 
any  church  with  speculative  questions,  the  discussion  of  which  mig-ht 
distract  the  attention  of  its  members  and  disturb  its  peace.  But  it 
was  for  this  very  reason,  that  we  were  not  willing;  to  allow  others  to 
speculate  with  the  constitution  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  and  to  sport 
with  its  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing-  in  the  ministry  a  power 
which  the  Connexion  has  never  yet  acknowledijred,  and  which  it 
never  can  admit,  without  tirst  surrendering  its  fundamental  principles 
of  church  government.  In  the  printed  resolutions  of  the  Leeds 
Special  District  Meeting,  we  found  that  an  attempt  of  this  kind  had 
not  only  been  made,  but  that  it  had  actually  been  carried  through, 
with  a  reckless  disregard  of  character  and  consequence,  and  at  a 
sacrifice  to  the  societies  of  upwards  of  1,U(J0  souls.  How  terrible 
are  the  sacrifices  which  daring  men  will  make  at  the  shrine  of 
ambition  I  In  order  to  place  this  attempt  in  its  true  light,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  contra>t  the  principle  of  Methodistical  law,  as  laid  down 
in  the  Plan  of  Pacification  and  other  documents,  with  the  leading 
and  acknowledged  facts  of  the  Leeds  case.  This  we  shall  attempt 
here,  even  at  the  ri>k  of  extending  our  introductory  matter  to  an 
inconvenient  length  ;  no  matter  can  be  of  more  vital  importance  to 
the  Connexion,  for  our  spiritual  prosperity  itself  depends  on  our 
maintaining  unimpaired  our  existing  institutions,  ^"o  ajiologv, 
therefore,  will  be  needful  to  the  general  reader  for  adverting  here 
to  th- 
ill. Principles  and  Facts  of  the  Controversy  at  Leeds. 
The  Plan  of  Pacification  is  a  solemn  treaty  between  the  Conference 
and  several  hundred  trustees,  and  other  principal  friend.-,  who 
assembled  at  Manchester,  on  behalf  of  the  ]ieople,  in  the  year  17'J5. 
It  is  entitled,  '■  Articles  of  Agreement  for  tJeHcriil  Pacification."  These 
Articles  are  arran^-ed  under  two  di-tinet  heads  :  I.  '•  Concerning  the 
Lord's  Supper,  Baptism,  iSce.''  II.  •'  Concerning  Discipline."'  Under 
both  these  lieads  the  Plan  of  Pacification  contains  highly  im]iortant 
and  useful  regulations,  the  value  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  still 
more  imiiortant  principles,  which  are  necessarily  implied,  and  conceded 
by  tlie  Conl'ereuce,  in  these  regulations.  This  ]ilan,  however,  was 
very  detective  under  ihe  second  liead,  relating  to  matter.- of  discipline. 
It  jirovided  chielly  for  the  trial  of  preachers,  and  left  many  rii;l]ts, 
which  the  ]ieople  justly  and  scripturally  claimed,  wIkjUv  uiidelined. 
As  a  ])lan  of  "  general  jiacification,"  therefore,  it  failed  ;  for  some  of 
the  preachers  in  that  day,  as  in  the  jiresent,  had  high  notions  of  their 
(jwu  powers.  In  what  church,  and  in  wliat  age,  W(.'re  the  cler:;-y 
de.-titute  of  such  notions  I  The  coiifJnotions  anil  agitations  whicli 
di.-tuibed  the  (Jonnexion  therefore  continued,  and  it  was  ])n.-i  iitlv 
found  impossible  for  tlie  system  to  go  on  witliout  a  further  settlement. 

Accordingly,  about  two  hundred  trustees,  delegates  I'roin  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  assembled  at  ijceds  during  tlie  sittings  of  (Jonterenee, 
in  the  year  iriiT  The  (Jonferiaice,  of  coiiise,  did  not  much  relish 
tliese  sturdy  assemblii's,  who  c;inie  fullv  prepared  to  discuss  and  main- 
tain their  (,'bristi;ui  liberties.  They  numbered  amongst  them  tlu^ 
authors  of  many  able  p.iinphlets  und  resolutions  on  the  subject  of 
Methodistical  government,  and  were  masters  of  their  subject.  It  is 
amusing-  to  see  tliis  Conference,  in  their  address  to  the  American 
Methuilists,  complaining  of  "  violent  convulsions  ;"'  of  '■  liberty  being 
made  a  cloak  for  licentiousness  ;"  and  invoking  the  sympathies  of  our 
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dear  brother  Jonathan,  as  though  those  "lads  of  liberty,"  across  the 
Atlantic,  could  weep  with  the  discomfited  champions  of  an  arbitrary- 
system  of  government  1  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  Conference  of 
1797  put  a  tolerable  face  upon  the  matter.  They  entered  into  a  further 
treaty  with  the  delega1*s,  containing,  under  distinct  heads,  many 
stipulations  of  vital  importance,  touching  financial  and  all  other 
temporal  matters,  the  admission  and  expulsion  of  members,  the 
appointment  and  removal  of  leaders,  stewards,  and  local  preachers,  &c. 
&c.  These  stipulations  were  published  in  a  printed  circular,  and  were 
forwarded  to  the  circuits  before  the  Conference  broke  up. 

One  of  the  most  important  engagements,  to  which  the  Conference 
stood  pledged  by  this  circular,  was  that  contained  in  Article  6,  by 
which  they  "  determined,  that  all  the  rules  which  relate  to  the  societies, 
leaders,  stewards,  local  preachers,  trustees,  and  quarterly  meetings, 
should  be  published  with  tbe  rules  of  the  Society,  for  the  benefit  and 
convenience  of  all  the  members."  The  stipulations  contained  in  the 
printed  circular,  with  the  "Collection  of  Rules  or  Code  of  Laws," 
thus  published  "in  execution  of  the  above  determination,"  constitute 
what  are  denominated  "The  Concessions  of  1797."  The  Plan  of 
Pacification,  and  these  Concessions,  have  been  not  inaptly  termed  the 
Magna  Charta,  and  the  Bill  of  Eights,  of  the  Methodist  Connexion. 
To  give  the  greater  solemnity  to  those  solemn  engagements,  the 
following  declaration,  subscribed  by  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
preachers,  including  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Conference, 
appeared  in  the  printed  Minutes  for  that  year,  dated  August  Ist,  1797. 

"  Whereas  we,  the  undersigned,  have,  on  this  and  the  preceding 
day,  carefully  revised  the  rules  drawn  up  and  left  us  by  our  late  vene- 
rable Father  in  the  Gospel,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley,  which  were  published 
by  him  in  our  Large  Minutes,  to  which  we  consented  when  we  were 
admihed,  and  by  which  we  were  regulated  during  his  life :  and 
whereas  we  have  collected  together  those  rules  which  we  believe  to 
be  essential  to  the  existence  of  Methodism,  as  well  as  others  to  which 
we  have  no  objection ;  we  do  now  volontarily  and  in  good  faith 
sign  our  names,  as  approving  of  and  engaging  to  comply  with  the 
aforesaid  collection  of  rules,  or  code  of  laws,  God  being  our 
heljje)-!" 

In  the  above  declaration  it  is  evident  that  two  distinct  classes  of 
laws  are  alluded  to.  The  Jirsl  was  a  revision  of  the  Large  Minutes 
published  by  Mr.  Wesley,  to  which  the  preachers  consented  when 
admitted  members  of  the  Conference,  and  by  which  they  were 
governed  during  his  life.  The  second  was  a  colle'ction  of  rules  believed 
to  be  essential  to  Methodism  (such  of  the  old  rules,  relating  to  the 
societies,  &c.  as  were  retained"  in  the  treaty  with  the  Delegates),  as 
well  as  ochers  (the  new  6i.ipulations  introduced  bv  that  treaty)  to 
which  the  Conference  had  no  objection.  This  drstinction  is' very 
important.  With  the  Large  Minutes  the  local  officers  and  members 
are  not  concerned.  They  form  no  part  of  the  Concessions  of  1797 ; 
but  were  separately  published  for  the  use  of  tbe  preachers,  who  alone 
"consented  to  them  when  they  were  admitted."  It  is  the  second 
"Collections  of  Ru^es  or  Code  of  Laws,  published  with  the  Rules  of 
Society  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  all  the  members  "  which 
formed  the  subject  of  treaty  between  the  Conference  and  the  Dele- 
gates of  1797  ;  and  which,  therefore,  constitutes  the  only  basis  of  law, 
by  which  the  societies  and  local  officers  are,  or  can  be  bound. 

This  clear  and  obvious  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of 
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laws,  arises  necessarily  out  of  the  relation  subsisting  between 
Methodism  and  her  Conference  ;  and  the  particular  constitution  of  the 
latter  a,-sembly.  The  Conference  itself  is  a  voluntary  as-ociation  ; 
but  such  an  association  implies  the  rig'ht  of  the  general  body  to 
dictate  and  enforce  its  owji  terms  of  union  on  all  its  members. 
Hence  arises  the  IcfjisUitivc  power  of  the  Conference  over  its  own 
members — the  preachers  ;  and  that  particular  class  of  laws  comprised 
in  what  are  termed  "The  Large  Minutes."  It  is  singular,  however, 
and  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  Deed  Poll  of  the  28th  Feb.,  17s4, 
by  which  Mr.  Wesley  declared  the  members  and  delined  the  jiowers 
of  the  Conference,  he  makes  no  direct  mention  of  any  legislative 
authority  as  vested  in  that  assembly.  _ This  power,  of  course  (to  the 
extent  we  have  mentioned,  but  no  further),  is  implied  in  several  of  the 
clauses  of  that  deed;  but  a  standing  legislative  authority  in  the  church 
of  God  was  no  very  favourite  notion  with  Mr.  Weslej''.  A  few  jdain 
and  simple  rules,  the  obvious  dictates  of  ]irudence  and  common  sense, 
were  all  that  he  deemed  necessnry.  .Such  rules  he  had  provided  lor 
the  Conference  and  the  Connexion  ;  and  his  constant  observation  to 
the  jireachers  was,  "our  rules  do  not  want  mendins:  but  kee]iing." 

On  the  other  h;ind,  the  connexion  between  the  Conference  and  the 
Societies  is  also  voluntary,  Consent  of  both  parties,  express  or  im- 
plied, IS  of  the  very  essence  of  such  a  connexion.  The  scriptural 
authority  of  a  Christian  minister  over  the  people  of  his  charge  is  out 
of  the  question  here.  Even  in  thatcase,  the  minister  has  no /c^/wZaiiije 
authority ;  his  right  is  simply  to  maintain  and  enforce  the  laws  of 
Christ.  He  who  would  impose  any  other  law  upon  his  people,  and 
especially  against  their  consent,  is  not  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Mr.  Wesley  himself  could  have  no  right  to  make  laws  and  enforce 
rules  on  several  hundred  thousand  of  his  fellow  Chi'istians,  icithout 
tluir  consent.  But  this  consent  ;\Ir.  Wesley  enjoyed,  and  to  an  inde- 
finite extent.  The  consent,  in  this  case,  indeed,  w;is  not  exj)rrss  but 
implied.  Mr.  We-ley  w;is  authorised  by  no  express  treaty;  nor  was 
he  bound  l)y  any  formal  stipulation.  I'or  this  vi'ry  reason  his  power 
died  with  him.  The  consent  of  the  people,  that  he  should  legislate 
for,  and  rule  them,  he  could  neither  transfer  )ior  bequealh  to  another; 
for  though  tlie  people  had  consented  to  him,  they  hud  not,  and,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  nreer  irould,  consent  to  any  other  ("  Wesley's  Works,'' 
vol.  viii.  p.  .'U.'L  Ed.  ]s-:!i).  This  alone  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  that 
hacknied  absurdity,  that  "  the  (Jonfcrenee  derived  from  Mr.  A\'esley 
the  power  to  rule  "the  INIethodist  Connexion." 

But  to  return  :  The  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  rules 
— between  the  "  L;!i-ge  .Minutes,"  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "  (Jol- 
lection  of  Rules  or  Code  of  Laws,"  on  tin;  other;  and  their  distinct 
relation,  the  former  to  the  govei  iiuieiit  of  the  preachers,  and  the  latter 
to  that  of  the  local  officers  ntid  societies,  is  not  only  thus  pointed  out 
by  the  very  language  of  the  above  declaration,  so  solemnly  made  and 
signed  by  the  Conference  of  17!C,  but  also  by  the  jiractice  therein 
referred  to.  The  prenehers  en/ise/i/ed  to  these  ''  Large  Minutes  when 
admitted  members  of  Conl'ereiiee."  I'lver  since  their  lii-><t  jiublication 
by  .Mr.  Wesley,  the  young  ])re;ichers,  when  admitted,  receive  a  copy 
ot  tliese  ;\Iinutes  inscribed  as  follows,  and  signed  by  the  I'resident  and 
Secretary  of  the  Confereiii'e  : — "  You  think  it  yoiu'duly  to  call  siimeivs 
to  repentance;  make  full  jn-oof  thereof,  and  we  shall  rejoice  h<  receive 
you  as  a  fellow  labourer."  On  the  admission  of  local  officers  and 
members,  however,  they  are  not  even  informed  of  the  existence  of  these 
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"  Large  Minutes."   As  to  members,  the  rule  simply  requires  that  the 
Rules  of  the  Society  be  given  them  "  the  first  time  they  meet 
and  as  to  local  officers,  they  consent  to  nothing  but  the  rules  and 
usages  of  the  meetings  of  which  they  are  elected  members. 

The  Conference  of  further  confirmed  this  distinction  between 
the  Large  Minutes  and  the  Collection  of  Rules  or  Code  of  Laws,  by  an 
act  the  most  unequivocal,  and  which,  beyond  all  controversy,  deter- 
mines their  separate  and  distinct  application.  Having  "  revised  "  the 
former,  and  "collected  together"  the  latter,  they  published  them  in 
two  separate  pamphlets.  The  first  of  these  pamphlets,  containing 
the  "  Large  Minutes"  revised,  they  continued  to  give,  inscribed  and 
signed  as  above,  to  the  young  preachers  "  when  admitted."  But  the 
second,  containing  the  "  Collection  of  Rules  or  Code  of  Laws,"  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  an  introductory  note,  to  be  published  "  in  execution" 
of  Article  6  of  the  printed  Circular,  "  for  the  benefit  and  convenience 
of  all  the  members."  This  Article  of  the  Circular  is  in  fact  printed  at 
the  head  of  this  latter  publication  ;  and  declares  it  to  contain  "  all 
the  rules  which  relate  to  the  societies,  leaders,  stewards,  local  preachers, 
trustees,  and  quarterl^"^  meetings."  And  if  it  contain  all  such  rules, 
then  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  viz.,  that  the  Large  Minutes  and  their 
contents  do  not  relate  to  the  local  officers  and  societies,  but  exclusively 
to  the  government  of  the  travelling  preachers. 

This  distinction  being  of  vital  importance  to  the  present  question, 
we  must  further  remark,  that  it  is  a  distinction  which  has  been 
always  observed  and  maintained.  It  is  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Myles, 
by  Crowther,  and  indeed  by  every  other  writer  on  the  constitution 
of  Methodism.  Dr.  A\'ari^en,  in  his  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Connexion  lays  it  down  as  an  acknowledged  principle,  that  "  as  the 
Large  Minutes,  published  by  Mr.  ^\'esley,  contain  the  principles  by 
whicli  the  preachers  are  governed  ;  so  the  Plan  of  Pacification,  agreed 
upon  between  the  preachers  and  the  people  in  the  year  1795,  and  the 
subsequent  regulations  made  at  Leeds,  in  the  year  1797,  constitute  a 
basis  of  government  of  the  societies :"  and  so  clear  and  indisputable 
did  the  i)octor  deem  this  principle,  that  he  has  founded  on  it  the 
arrangement  of  his  book. 

Now,  the  Miscellaneous  Regulations  of  1797,  relating  to  districts, 
are  to  be  found  only  in  the  Large  Minutes,  revised  as  above,  for  the 
government  of  the  preachers.  They  are  not  inserted,  nor  even 
referred  to,  in  any  shape,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  Collection  of 
Rules  or  Code  of  Laws  for  the  government  of  the  people.  It  was  the 
application  of  these  regulations,  relating  to  districts,  to  local  officers 
and  members,  that  constituted  the  great  offence  of  the  Leeds  Special 
District  Meeting ;  and  which  is  the  plausible  cover  of  the  attempts 
then  made  and  still  pursued  on  the  part  of  the  Conference  to  overturn 
the  "  Concessions  and  Code  of  Laws  of  1797,"  and  to  recover  to  them- 
selves that  absolute  power  over  the  people  which  they  then  so 
solemnly  renounced. 

With  a  view  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  these  standard  regulations, 
as  well  as  to  shut  out  all  complaint  of  quotations,  we  have  printed  the 
whole  of  them  relating  to  the  people  in  an  Appendix,*  In  some 
respects  they  present  but  a  poor  specimen  of  Methodistical  legislation, 
but  they  are  sufficient  for  practical  purposes;  and  so  long  as  we 


*  The  Deed  of  Declaration  and  the  so-called  Laws  of  1835  are  added  to  the 
Appendix,  in  this  edition,  for  the  purpose  of  reference. 
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maintain  them  in  their  true  spirit  and  common-sense  acceptation, 
neither  Conference,  nor  district  meeting-,  nor  superintendent,  can 
trample  on  our  liberties.  As  matters  of  solemn  treaty  and  compact 
between  the  Conference  and  the  Connexion,  we  oui^ht  carefully  to 
distinguish  them  from  all  other  Conference  laws  and  reyulatious. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  Conference, 
we  must  not  omit  to  remark,  that  the  Conference  itself  has  710  power 
whatever  to  make  a  law,  or  to  enjoin  or  sanction  amj  act,  which  shall 
have  the  effect  of  altering,  revoking,  or  weakening,  these  fundamental 
articles,  for  that  would  imply  a  gross  breach  of  faith  with  the  people. 
This  principle  not  only  admitted,  but  insisted  upon,  by  Mr.  Vevers, 
in  his  amusing  pamphlet ;  which,  having  been  published  at  the  book 
room,  and  applauded  in  the  magazine,  we  presume  we  may  quote  as 
an  authority. — "  The  Conference  itself,"  he  remarks,  "  has  not  the 
power  to  make  or  to  promulgate  any  new  law,  which  changes  or 
affects  the  constitution  of  Methodism.  By  so  doing,  it  would 
commit  an  act  of  suicide.  I  maintain  that  the  Conference  has  not 
that  power,  unless  it  destroj'  itself."  You  have  also  faintly  told 
us  in  your  address,  that  "  the  rules  of  1795  and  1797,  in  their 
fair  and  consuetudinary  interpretation,  are  always  considered  by 
the  Conference  as  the  tinal  rule  of  decision."  The  admission,  thus 
extorted,  is  of  some  value  in  a  book  written  expressly  to  undermine 
those  rules,  by  forcing  on  them,  as  consuetudinary,  an  inter- 
pretation (or  rather,  by  grafting  on  them  an  exceptionary  power 
and  right  of  interference  in  extraordinary  ca.-es),  which  they  not 
only  do  not  sanction,  but  which,  as  we  shall  show,  is  calculated  wholly 
to  destroy  their  effect.  The  men  of  1797,  who  thus  stipulated  with 
the  Conference,  w'hom  Mr.  ^'evers  calls  the  "  friends  of  religious 
libertj'  and  of  primitive  and  genuine  Methodism,"  and  of  whom  he 
remarks,  "  there  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days!"  knew  too 
well  what  they  were  about,  to  admit  of  any  such  exceptionary  power 
or  right  of  interference,  as  you  contend  for.  Even  your  pleas  of 
^^■c^'^^ity  and  the  public  good,  which  form  the  pith  and  substance  of 
your  address  to  us,  wuuld  not  liave  hn-n  listened  to  for  a  moment  by 
those  "  giants."  They  were  too  well  aware  of  the  truth  which  a 
nervous  jien  has  lately  enforced  upon  the  nation,  that  "  all  free  institu- 
tions have  perished  by  the  introduction  of  an  exceptionary  power,t(>  which 
the  autlioritv  i)f  superseding  the  laws  has  been  unwarily  or  craftily  en- 
trusted ;"  and  that  "all  pernieious  laws  and  precedents  have  been  ushered 
into  free  governments  upon  the  plea  of  some  public  good  to  be  attained. 
It  Would  be  too  barefaced  and  useless  an  attempt  to  enslave  a  whole 
people,  by  telling  them  that  their  slavery  was  the  objeet  intended." 

fieeurring,  then,  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  Plan  of  Pacifi- 
cation, the  fullowing  are  literal  co|iies  of  the  tirst  and  fourth  articles, 
under  the  first  head  of  that  plan  : — 

Article  1.  "The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  shall  not  be 
administered  in  any  chapel,  except  the  majority  of  the  trustees  of  that 
chapel,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  majority  of  the  stewards  and  leaders 
belongiijg  to  that  chapel  (as  the  iiest  (|uaUfied  to  give  the  sense  of  the 
people),  on  the  other  hand,  allon^  of  it.  Aevertheless,  in  all  eases,  the 
consent  of  the  Conference  shall  be  obtained  bel'me  the  Lord's  supper 
be  administered." 

Article  4.  "The  administration  of  baptism,  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
and  service  in  church  hours,  shall  be  determined  according  to  the 
regulations  above-mentioned." 
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The  above  articles  furnish  a  clear  principle,  on  matters  highly 
important  and  necessary  to  a  Christian  church,  but  which  had  not 
theretofore  been  deemed  essential  to  Methodism,— matters  then  newly 
introduced,  and  with  which  Mr.  Wesley  would  not  allow  his  lay 
preachers  to  meddle  during  his  hfe.  They  are  positive  and  absolute. 
The  Plan  of  Pacification  contains  no  reservation  of  an  exceptionary 
power,  or  appellant  jurisdiction,  in  favour  of  the  Conference;  no 
provision  for  the  interference  of  a  special  district  meeting ;  no  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  the  inherent  rights  of  ministers  and  pastors.  The 
consent  of  the  people,  as  represented  by  the  stewards  and  leaders,  is 
indispensable,— cowsewi  is  all  that  is  reserved  to  the  Conference.  In 
these  respects,  then,  the  Conference  have  actually  "  introduced  a 
power,  in  the  strict  sense,  co-ordinate  with  the  ministry!"  and  "if  it 
is  a  co-ordinate  power,  in  no  case  can  you  act  without  its  authority!" 

We  must  still  beg  leave  to  put  it  to  the  Connexion  at  large, 
whether  the  plain,  pacific,  and  truly  primitive  principle  thus  laid 
down,  of  giving  to  the  trustees,  leaders,  and  stewards  a  voice  (that  is, 
the  effective  vote  of  a  majority,  and  not  the  mockery  of  a  consultation, 
by  which  the  superintendent  shall  not  be  bound)  in  the  administration 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  baptism,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  service  in 
church  hours, — whether,  we  say,  this  principle  be  not  the  true 
Methodistical  principle,  applicable  to  all  matters  which  some  may 
deem  of  importance,  but  which  are  not  essential  in  the  economy  of 
Methodism ;  and  whether,  therefore,  this  principle  do  not  equally 
apply  to  organs,  liturgies,  surplices,  and  every  other  appendage  of 
public  worship.  We  insist,  that  this  just  and  equitable  principle  applies 
equally  to  all  such  matters,  and  that  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  Because  all  the  more  eminent  and  standard  writers  on  the 
discipline  and  practice  of  the  primitive  churches,  have  admitted  and 
proved»that  the  members  of  those  churches,  as  well  as  their  ministers, 
had  an  effective  voice  in  whatever  concerned  the  discipUne  and 
ordinances  of  the  church.  This  principle  constituted  one  of  those 
powerful  arguments  employed  in  the  controversy  of  1795  and  1797, 
and  on  which  the  Plan  of  Pagification  and  Concessions  were  founded, 
as  appears  by  a  multitude  of  pamphlets  in  our  possession.  It  is,  there- 
fore, y,.  fundamental  principle  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  The  objectof 
your  address,  indeed,  is  to  overthrow  this  principle ;  and  yet,  with 
strange  inconsistency,  you  tell  us,  "  The  more  clearly  we  perceive  our 
system  to  rest  on  Holy  Scripture  and  the  reason  of  things,  the  more 
firmly  shall  we  be  united  to  maintain  and  cherish  it." 

2.  Because  the  counter-principle,  laid  down  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Leeds  Special  District  Meeting,  on  the  right  of  a  leaders'  meeting  to 
express  its  opinion,  when  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  an  organ  into  any 
chapel  with  which  such  meeting  may  be  connected — viz.,  that  suck 
opinions  "  are  not,  on  any  just  principles,  or  by  any  law  or  usage  of 
Methodism,  to  be  admitted  as  binding," — and  which  principle  it  is  the 
object  of  your  book  to  maintain, — is  altogether  contrary  to  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  reason  of  things.-  It  is  also,  as  you  very  well  know, 
as  contrary  to  the  hitherto  acknowledged  practice' of  Methodism,  as  it 
is  to  justice,  equity,  and  good  faith  ;  and,  hke  the  mock  consultation 
which  you  recommend  as  between  the  superintendent  and  the  leaders' 
meeting,  but  in  which,  as  you  tell  us,  "the  ultimate  decision  must 
rest  with  the  minister  himself,"  it  is  an  insult  on  the  good  sense  and 
intelligence  of  the  local  meetings,  and  a  most  unwarrantable  encroach- 
ment of  the  ministerial  power  on  the  liberties  of  the  church. 
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3.  But  the  universal  application  of  thig  truly  Methodistical  and 
pacific  principle,  that  the  local  authorities  have  «?*  cjf'vrtn-r  vote  in 
whatever  concerns  the  administration  of  the  church,  does  not  ic-t 
solely  or  chiefly  on  general  arg'uments.  By  the  same  Plan  of  Pacifi- 
cation, it  is  extended  to  the  trial  of  ]ireachers  in  relation  to,  1.  Dur- 
TRixE,  '2.  iloRALS,  3.  Abiuue.-,  and  Obedib.nce  to  ^Methodistical 
Rules.  Is  this  evidence  ? — or  are  we  to  be  told,  tliat  the  votes  of 
the  trustees,  leaders,  and  stewards,  on  these  mutters,  "  are  not,  on  any 
just  principle,  or  by  any  law  or  usage  of  Jlethodism,  to  be  admitted 
as  binding'?" 

■1.  Agam  :  by  the  articles  under  the  Jirst  head  of  the  Concessions 
of  17i)7,  no Jinancial  matter,  and  by  the  articles  under  the head 
of  the  same  Concessions,  )io  other  temporal  matter  (evidently  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Jin((nce),  can  be  taken  up  or  transacted  by  the  district 
meetini:',  "  till  the  approbation  of  the  I'espective  quarterly  meetings 
be  first  given,  signed  hj  the  circuit  stewards."  Tliis  fundamental 
article  of  our  constitution,  appears  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  insisted 
on  in  the  present  controversy.  Unless  an  organ  W  decreed  to  be  a 
Y'maXy  spiritual  matter;  if  it  have  any  i'orm  and  substance  which 
give  it  affinity  to  things  temporal,"  then,  by  this  rule,  the  application 
of  the  Brunswick  Cliapel  Trustees  to  the  di.^trict  meeting-,  in  the  first; 
instance,  was  a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  Methodism.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  these  trustees  had  the  approbation  of  the  quarterly 
meeting-,  signed  by  the  circuit  stewards;  ljut  without  such  approba- 
tion, and  so  signed,  the  district  meeting  had  no  ]-ight  whatever  to 
entertain  the  question;  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  one  of  the 
Jundainentdl  laws  which  the  Con fereiice  has  no  ]-ig-ht  w hatever  to  alter, 
revoke,  or  infringe. 

.J.  Th('  Conference  long  ago  approved  and  printed  in  their  ^linutcs 
a  form  of  tru-t  deed  for  the  settlement  of  our  chapels.  They  have 
repeatedly  and  strenuously  enjoined  all  the  chapels  to  be  seilled 
accordin'4'  to  this  form.  They  have  enjoined  the  superintendents  not 
to  allow  any  chapel  to  be  oruujiied  for  public  wor?hi[i  until  so  settled  ; 
and  it  is  a  standing'  reuiilation  of  the  Chapel  fund,  that  no  assistance 
from  that  fund  shall  be  granted  in  aid  of  any  cha[iel  w  Iiich  has  not 
been  jireviouslv  settled  on  the  ( 'onfei'enee  ])lan.  The  ( 'on t'erence  form 
of  trust,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  Address  of  tliis  circuit  to  the  Confer- 
ence, ]i.  '24.  places  all  alteraiiuHS  as  to  the  times,  or  additions  to 
public  woi'ship,  on  the  same  footing',  and  t(i  be  rei;idatpd  by  the  same 
j)rinci]ile  as  is  laid  down  in  tlie  Plan  of  I'ai-ilieation.  This  argument, 
which  is  nuire  fully  .stated  in  our  A(Ulre,->  to  the  (Jun I'efence,  is  doubt- 
less (jue  of  tli(i>e  which  viiu  ai'e  ji'i  ased  to  term,  "bold  a.  .-ertions," 
"  artful  leadin-s,"  &c.  Our  arg-unienis,  liowi  vi'r,  ai'e  be  fore  the  public; 
and  such  is  oiu'  opinion  of  them,  that  we  think  the  man  who  will 
assert,  after  weighing  them,  that  the  pacific  princi[)le  laid  down  in 
171).")  (and  then  eom-i'ded  absolutelij,  in  I'egard  lo  tlie  doctrine, 
conduct,  morals,  and  abilities  of  preaelu'rs, — to  the  Lord's  supper, 
baptism,  burial,  and  sei'vice  in  cliureh  houi's,  and  generally  to  all 
tein/xira!  maltei-.^),  is  not  applicable  to  organs,  lituigies,  kr..,  and 
indeed  to  every  change  in,  or  addition  to,  ]iublic  worship  in  a 
^Methodist  chapel,  either  wants  common  sense,  or  he  is  destitute  of  a 
quality  still  more  estimable. 

l^-istly,  'i'liis  principle  was  evidently  :icte(l  upon  by  the  Conference 
in  their  law  <>f  Is-JO,  relalivi:  to  organs.  l>y  that  law,  no  new  or 
different  principle  is  laid  down  ;  but,  as  by  the  Plan  of  Pacification  the 
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sacrament  could  not  be  administered  until  the  consent  of  the  Confer- 
ence had  been  first  obtained,  so,  by  the  law  of  1820  it  is  assumed, 
that  the  special  consent  of  the  Conference  is  necessary  to  the  erection 
of  an  organ  in  a  Methodist  chapel.  The  law  of  1830  proceeds,  then, 
not  by  any  means  to  infjinge  on  the  Plan  of  Pacification,  by  laying 
down  a  new  principle,  but  to  regulate  what  it  properly  belonged  to 
the  Conference  to  regulate,  viz.,  the  manner  in  which  their  consent 
should  be  applied  for  and  obtained  :  "  every  appUcation  for  audi  con- 
sent shall  be  first  made  at  the  district  meeting ;  and  if  it  obtain 
their  sanction,  shall  be  then  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
Conference."  Any  leaders'  meeting  might,  in  like  manner,  pass  a 
regulation,  stating  in  what  manner,  and  upon  what  terms,  they  would 
give  their  consent  in  any  matter  which  it  required  the  consent  of  a 
leaders'  meeting  to  carry  into  effect. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  a  few  of  the  leading  Facts  of  the  Leeds  case, 
as  admitted  in  the  accredited  documents  ;  and  see  whether  a  spirit  of 
most  determined  wrong  has  not  dictated  all  those  measures,  which 
have  led  to  such  unhappy  results  at  Leeds,  and  have  tarnished  the 
character  of  the  Methodist  Conference.  We  say  the  character  of  the 
Conference  reluctantly,  because  we  are  fully  aware  that  it  is  your 
party  to  whom  the  odium  of  those  measures  properly  belongs.  We 
are  still  wilhng  to  hope,  that  there  may  be  found  in  the  Methodist 
Conference  virtue  to  perform  the  only  redeeming  act  which  yet 
remains  to  them,  viz.,  to  put  down  this  party ;  to  renounce  their 
principles  ;  and  recall  their  measures.  By  such  an  act  alone  can  they 
set  themselves  right  with  the  religious  public,  assert  their  own 
independence,  and  save  the  Connexion. 

The  plain  facts  of  the  Leeds  case,  then,  are  as  follow : — A  few 
trustees,  and  others,  wished  to  have  an  organ  in  Brunswick  Chapel, 
Leed^  For  this  purpose  a  paper  was  drawn  up,  purporting  to  be  a 
petition  or  request  from  the  seat-holders  to  the  trustees,  to  erect  such 
organ  ;  when  the  acting  trustees  thought  they  had  signatures  enough 
to  justify  their  taking  up  the  matter,  they  applied  to  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  circuit.  Mr.  Stanley  advised  the  proper  Methodistical 
course,  viz.,  to  apply  to  the  leaders'  meeting  for  their  sanction.  The 
matter,  on  being  introduced  to  the  leaders'  meeting,  met  with  very 
strong  opposition,  and  a  large  majority  decided  against  the  erection  of 
an  organ,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  impair  that  simphcity  of 
worship  which  they  had  ever  maintained.  There  is,  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  our  most  pious  and  experienced  leaders,  an  apprehension 
which  you  may,  perhaps,  regard  as  a  weak  prejudice, — viz.,  that 
exterior  pomp  and  mundane  splendour  add  nothing  to  the  value  of 
religious  services  in  the  estimation  of  Him  to  whom  they  are  addressed ; 
and  that  these  meretricious  appendages  of  public  worship  generally 
accompany,  if  they  do  not  indicate,  the  decay  of  piety  in  the  Christian 
church.*  Here,  then,  on  the  principle  of  the  Plan  of  Pacification,  and 
on  every  principle  of  good  sense  and  equity,  the  affair  ought  to  have 


*  The  early  Romans,  from  the  foundation  of  their  ancient  city,  discarded  the 
Bumptuousness  and  splendour  which  the  Greeks  had  introduced  into  their  religiouB 
festivals,  and  the  service  of  the  Temples.  Cicero  laments  the  loss  of  this  primitive 
simplicity  in  his  time,  and  forcibly  asks,  "  Minusne  gratas  Diis  immortalibus 
capedines  ac  Jictiles  urnas  fuisse,  quam  delicatas  (deliacas)  istorum  pater  as 
arbitraniini?  Can  we  think  that  these  earthen  and  potters'  vessels  we  less 
agreeable  to  the  immortal  gods,  in  their  worship,  than  those  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  arc  now  BO  much  esteemed?" — 1  Parad. 
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dropped  ;  the  voice  of  the  church  and  the  law  of  Jlethodism  oupht  to 
have  been  respected  :  these,  however,  were  authorities  to  which  the 
])ride  of  the  organ  party  could  not  submit;  they  had  interest  with 
some  of  the  preachers;  and,  acting-  on  advice  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  given,  they  determined  on  over-stepping  the  leaders' 
meeting  and  the  quarterly  meeting,  bj"  an  application  to  the  district 
meeting.  The  superintendent  of  Leeds  was  chairman  of  the  district ; 
he  knew  that  the  opposition  to  the  organ  was  very  strong,  and  that 
the  measure  was  therefore  a  dangerous  one.  At  the  district  meeting, 
accordingly,  the  trustees  were  mortified  by  a  second  defeat !  The 
district  meeting,  so  improperly  appealed  to,  refused  their  sanction. 
Surely  the  matter  ought  now  to  have  ended  ;  for,  as  we  have  shown 
at  length  in  our  Address  to  the  Conference  (p.  2;!),  no  application 
could  be  made,  by  the  law  of  It^CO,  for  the  consent  of  the  Conference, 
unless  the  consent  of  the  district  meeting  had  been  first  obtained. 
The  pertfnacious  ajiplicatiou  for  this  latter  consent,  might  alone  have 
been  deemed  a  sufficient  in>ult  to  the  leaders'  meeting  and  the  Leeds 
people.  But  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  and  especially  the  pride  of 
party,  is  not  so  easily  overcome.  To  deck  out  and  adorn  the  services 
of  a  Methodist  chapel  in  all  the  pomp  and  parade  which  the  Estab- 
lished Church  has  borrowed  from  the  pride  of  I!ome,  is  an  object  as 
dear  to  certain  preachers  as  it  apjiears  to  have  been  to  certain  trustees 
of  Brunswick  Chapel.  With  such  preachers,  therefore,  the  organ 
party  had  a  common  interest,  and  the  influence  of  the  former  in  the 
Methodist  Conference  was  deemed  fully  adequate  to  accomplish  any 
object  tliey  mitcht  undertake.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  an  application 
was  made  to  the  Conference  for  leave  to  erect  the  organ  !  The 
sti  onu'est  remonstrances  were  made  against  it,  on  behalf  of  the  Leeds 
jicuple  ;  but  the  Conference,  in  defiance  of  these  remonstrances,  in 
contempt  of  the  decision  of  the  leaders'  meeting  and  of  the  district 
meeting,  and  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  Plan  of  Pacification,  of  their 
own  law  of  IS'-iU,  and  of  the  trust  deeds  of  the  chapels,  granted  such 
leave  ! 

Tile  leave  thus  granted  by  the  Conference  did  not  still  justify  the 
erection  of  the  organ.  The  consent  of  the  leaders'  meeting  was 
indispensable,  l)y  the  laws  of  Methodism.  That  consent  could  never 
be  iibtanied.  The  (Jigaii,  therefore,  new  standing  in  the  Brunswick 
Cliapel,  Leeds,  is  a  monument  of  the  ascendancy  of  a  turl)ulent  faction, 
and  of  the  overthrow  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  .Methodist 
Ciiiinexion.  And  mark  the  sjiirit  of  the  men  who  have  thus  exalted 
theuiselves.  The  organ  has  been  opened  with  a  ]ionip  and  parade 
un|iarallelcd  in  Methodi-  ui  ; — Mr.  Wesley,  the  celebrated  organist,  was 
called  down  from  L(;:idon  ;  po]iular  preachers  were  engaged  ;  tlie  whole 
county  was  insulted  with  this  unholy  triumph  (d'  a  few  individuals 
over  one  of  our  oldest  and  nio>t  venerable  societies;  liand-bills  were 
Jjosted  in  all  the  iKMghbouring  towns;  in  ^Manchester,  and  even  in 
London,  we  saw  placards  a  yard  in  length,  and  printed  in  the  largest 
and  boldest  character.-.  1 

To  exjiect  that  men,  raised  in  any  degree  almve  the  condition  cjf 
abject  slavery,  should  patiently  subnnt  to  treatment  so  injurious  and 
degrailiiig, — to  antici]iate  peace  in  the  ]..eeds  societies  after  all  these 
multiplied  wronL;s,  were  only  to  betray  gro.-s  ignorance  of  human 
nature.  Accordingly  we  tiiid  that,  immediately  after  the  Conference 
of  iH'JT,  the  greatest  disorders  prevaded  in  lliese  sncieties.  Before 
the  new  superintendent  was  settled  in  his  ollice,  irregular  meetings 
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•were  held,  the  avowed  objects  of  which  were  to  oppose,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  injustice  which  had  been  sanctioned,  and  to  compel  the 
preachers  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  people.  This  was  perfectly 
natural.  AVhat  else  could  the  Leeds  people  do?  We  admit  that  the 
proceedings  of  these  meetings  were  very  extraordinary;  and,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  they  would  have  been  very  unjustifiable. 
For  this  reason  we  declined  any  attempt  to  justify  them.  In  our 
Address  to  the  Conference,  we  were  careful  to  distinguish  between 
the  disputes  at  Leeds  and  the  proceedings  of  the  special  district 
meeting  thereon.  We  confined  our  attention  to  the  latter  subject,  and 
treated  the  question  solely  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view. 

In  forming  our  judgment,  however,  of  these  irregular  proceedings 
of  the  Leeds  brethren,  we  cannot  overlook  two  important  con- 
siderations : — 

1.  'J'hat  on  the  matter  in  dispute,  all  law  and  rule,  moral  and 
Methodistical,  had  been  overturned  and  trampled  under  foot  by  their 
opponents,  the  trustees,  the  preachers,  and  the  Conference.  The  law 
being  thus  at  an  end,  we  cannot  see  how  their  proceedings,  whatever 
they  might  be,  could  be  deemed  illegal ;  for  where  there  is  no  law, 
there  can  be  no  transgression.  We,  of  course,  confine  this  remark  to 
the  parties  in  dispute ;  the  Methodist  public  may,  and  perhaps  will, 
condemn,  to  a  certain  extent,  both  parties.  But  the  Conference  and 
the  preachers  can  have  no  right  to  question  the  acts  of  the  Leeds 
brethren ;  we  cannot  admit  their  privilege  to  break  the  laws  of  the 
Connexion  at  pleasure,  and  then  to  call  upon  the  people  to  obey  them. 
Before  their  complaints  can  be  listened  to,  they  must  come  into  court 
with  clean  hands.    Rom.  ii.  1,  3,  21. 

2.  Whatever  these  proceedings  might  be,  and  however  injurious  to 
Methodism,  they  might  have  been  put  an  end  to  at  any  time,  by  a 
simpl^act  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  new  superintendent.  Their 
sole  object  was  to  prevent  the  erection  of  the  organ  until  all  parties 
could  have  fair  play.  This  is  proved  by  the  very  moderate  and 
conciliatory  proposals  made  to  Mr.  Grindrod,  on  the  13th  October, 
1827,  which  were,— 

"  I.  That  all  preparations  towards  the  erection  of  the  organ  shall 
be  immediately  suspended,  and  shall  continue  so  until  after  the  next 
Conference. 

"  II.  That  the  leaders'  meeting  and  quarterly  meeting  shall  have 
full  power  to  address  Conference  on  any  of  the  subjects  in  dispute; 
and  that  their  memorials  shall  be  read  in  full  Conference. 

"III.  That  brother  Johnson,  and  all  the  brethren  united  with  him, 
in  both  circuits,  shall,  as  a  matter  of  course,  resume  their  work  and 
station,  immediately  after  the  next  quarter  day." 

This  is  not  an  hour  of  the  day  in  which  men  should  be  afraid  to 
speak  out,  and  to  utter  a  little  plain  truth  in  the  ears  of  Methodist 
preachers.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Grindrod  to  the  above  more  than  equi- 
table propositions,  in  which  the  parties  still  submit  the  question  to  the 
Conference,  and  claim  not  half  their  right,  renders  him  and  his  advisers 
responsible  to  God  and  to  Methodism  for  all  the  consequences  which 
followed.  He  replied,  that  "he  could  not  interfere  with  the  erection 
of  the  organ,"  and  insolently  talked  to  these  injured  and  respectable 
men,  about  "  confessing  the  fault  they  had  committed,  and  promising 
to  observe  Methodist  discipline  in  future!"  And  you,  in~coming 
forward  to  apologise  for  these  lawless  proceedings,  have  "  placed 
yourself,  mdeed,  m  an  unpleasant  position  before  the  Connexion." 
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It  is  in  vain  that  you  employ  a  prostituted  rhetoric  to  "-loss  over  these 
positive  violations  of  ilethodistical  law,  these  acts  of  insulting  and 
degrading  oppression  and  wrong-.  You  may  talk  of  "a  d^ad  and 
corrupt  branch  hanging-  upon  the  common  stock,  and  defended  from 
all  pruning  and  lopping;"  but  we  must  beg  leave  to  remind  you, 
that  many  of  the  precious  souls,  whom  you  thus  "  pruned  and  lopped," 
went  out  of  the  societies  making  their  solemn  appeal  to  Him  who 
saw  in  that  day  the  anguish  of  their  spirits,  and  who  will  surely 
require  a  recompense  1 

All  these  proceedings  we  beheld,  and  kept  silence  ;  we  entered  not 
into  the  merits  of  the  Leeds  case.  To  the  Leeds  people  we  left  the 
defence  of  their  own  liberties.  It  belonged  not  to  us  to  give  advice, 
although  we  should,  doubtless,  have  adopted  a  very  different  course 
ourselves,  if  similarly  situated.  We  did  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon 
to  interfere,  and  certainly  never  should  have  interfered  in  the  contro- 
versy on  this  subject,  if  we  had  not  seen,  what  was  worse  than  all  the 
rest,  viz.,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  special  district  meeting  were 
detailed,  defended,  and  published,  with  the  sanction  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  as  a  new  code  of  discipline  for  the 
Methodist  Connexion. 

lY  The  design  and  practical  result  of  this  new  code  of  discipline, 
are  to  convert  the  preachers  of  a  district  into  a  cohort  of  Hying  police 
that  may  be  readily  convened  on  any  given  spot,  and  on  the  call  of 
any  superintendent  who  may  chance  to  find  himself  in  a  minority,  on 
some  question  which  he  is  determined  to  carry  in  defiance  of  the 
local  authorities  ;  and  in  which  he  conceives,  or  has  ascertained  before- 
hand (the  Leeds  superintendent  went  to  Manchester  before  he  called 
the  district  meeting),  that  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  will  be  well 
pleased  to  support  him.  This  district  meeting,  or  court  of  police,  aware 
that  it  is  no  question  of  ilethodist  doctrine,  nor  even  of  morality, 
which  they  are  called  on  to  support  (for  these  matters  are  otherwise 
and  effectually  secured  in  ^lethodism ;  and  any  alarm  in  relation  to 
them  exists  only  in  your  supi)usitious  cases,  which  we  shall  handle 
aiKJn),  but  simply  one  of  ministerial  power  and  authority,  in  which, 
if  it  can  be  carried  against  the  peo[)le,  they  shall  all  be  equal  sharers, 
are  instructed,  in  the  first  place,  to  declare  that  they  are  assembled  on 
" an  extraordinary  emergency,"  for  the  pre-ervalion  of  31elhodism! 
This  "  emergency,"  as  we  have  stated  in  our  Address  to  the  Confer- 
ence, may  mean  anything  or  nothing,  no  matter  what !  It  is  the 
declaration  of  the  special  district  meeting,  which  is  not  to  be 
examined  or  questioned  by  any  authority  on  the  part  of  the  people  I 
It  may  snnply  be,  that  the  supernitendrnt  has  been  found  in  a 
minority  ;  or,  that  a  Icadei'^'  mn  ting,  bring  dissatisfied  with  the  ]irouf, 
would  not  convict  on  evidence  which  he  tbuught  sufficient  !  Nay,  it 
should  seem,  frum  thr  lirst  resolution  of  the  Leeds  Special  District 
Meeting,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  declare  that  an  extraordinary 
emergency  "  is  now  alleged  to  exist."  It  makes  no  difference  either 
that  all  the  emergency  is  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  the  preachers 
themselves!  And  you  have  not,  in  your  address  to  us,  ventured  to 
say  a  single  word  in  defence  of  those  palpable  violations  of  law,  on  the 
part  of  the  Conference  and  tlie  sujierintendent,  out  of  which  alone  the 
" extrnordinary  emergency"  at  Leeds  arose.  Tliis  eraeigency  once 
declared,  however,  tlie  sjiecial  district  mceling  is  instantly  inve>tcd 
"with  full  puwers"  to  suspend  all  ordinary  laws;  to  summon  before 
it  all  the  the  local  meetings  in  succession;  to  tender  them  anew  test 
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of  moral  and  Methodistical  qualification ;  and  to  declare  that  the 
minority,  however  small,  which  adheres  to  the  superintendent,  is  the 
sound,  and  the  majority,  however  great,  the  unsound,  part  of  the 
society.  This  sound  minority  are  to  be  rewarded  for  their  tame 
subserviency  by  a  few*sugar-plum  resolutions ;  and  the  unsound 
majority,  who  have  displayed  some  conscience  in  maintaining  the 
liberties  of  the  church,  are  to  be  overwhelmed  with  a  torrent  of  indis- 
criminate abuse,  as  factious,  disaffected,  and  in  actual  rebellion  against 
their  superintendent  1  Finally,  the  district  meeting  are  "  to  act  and 
decide  "  in  the  whole  business,  not  according  to  any  known  and  ac- 
knowledged rules,  but  simply  "as  to  them  may  seem  right  and 
necessary."  These  "  actings  and  decidings  "  present  a  very  strange 
medley.  Facts  and  principles,  illustrations  and  reasonings,  are  jumbled 
together,  to  prepare  the  mind  for  novel  and  interested'expositions  of 
Methodistical  law  and  Christian  obligation.  The  offenders  are  to  be 
distinguished  and  classed  according  to  various  degrees  of  delinquency ; 
and  a  nicely  adjusted  scale  is  presented  of  reproof,  warning,  threaten- 
ing, suspension,  expulsion,  and  anathema ;  which,  like  the  offences 
charged,  are  not  brought  home  to  A,  B,  and  C,  but  are  levelled,  in- 
discriminately, against  whole  classes  of  offenders  !  The  whole  was  to 
be  a  sweeping  affair !  It  commenced  practically  with  the  exclusion 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  leaders,  many  of  whom  had  taken  no  part 
whatever,  direct  or  indirect,  with  those  whom  you  are  pleased  to  call 
disaffected ;  but  whose  sole  offence  was  their  refusal  to  subscribe  the 
new  test.  A  simple  and  undeniable  fact  this,  which  should  have  pre- 
vented any  man  of  conscience,  or  feeling,  from  taking  any  part  with 
the  men  who  perpetrated  the  Leeds  business  ! 

And  who  are  the  men,  we  could  ask,  whom  you  have  thus  ex- 
cluded from  the  temple  of  God  ?  Are  they  infidels,  heretics,  blas- 
pheniers,  perverters  of  the  truth,  and  enemies  of  the  Saviour?  Are 
they  liars,  thieves,  adulterers,  unclean  persons,  and  injurious  ?  You 
know  that  they  neither  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  nor 
dishonour  their  profession!  You  know  that  of  the  one  thousand 
souls  thus  cut  off  from  the  societies,  most  of  them,  and,  for  anything 
you  can  prove  or  dare  allege,  all  of  them,  are  the  precious  members  of 
Christ !  You  know,  or  at  least  your  brethren  at  Leeds  know,  that 
they  were  no  sooner  thrust  out  from  the  synagogue,  than  the  Saviour 
met  them  and  comforted  them ;  that  he  filled  their  assemblies  with 
his  presence  and  power,  and  rendered  their  means  of  grace,  both 
public  and  private,  effectual  to  the  conversion  of  souls,  and  to  the 
edification  of  them  that  believe  I  These  are  facts  so  universally 
known  and  acknowledged,  that  you  dare  not  attempt  a  denial  of  them  1 
It  was  wise,  it  was  prudent,  it  was  exceedingly  judicious  in  you,  to 
omit  all  reference  to  the  facts  of  the  Leeds  case.  Those  facts,  whether 
they  relate  to  the  origin,  the  progress,  or  the  results  of  that  dispute, 
stand  so  diametrically  opposed  to  your  main  object,  that  you  did  not 
even  dare,  with  all  your  pecuUar  talent  in  this  Hne,  to  risk  an  attempt 
at  bending  and  twisting  them  to  your  purpose  I  They  must  be  put 
altogether  out  of  sight ;  and  until  the  attention  of  the  pubhc  can  be 
wholly  diverted  from  them,  you  are  evidently  aware  that  neither 
apology  nor  excuse  can  be  made  for  the  conduct  of  the  special  district 
meeting  and  the  Conference,  in  relation  to  the  Leeds  case!  All 
Scripture,  all  reason,  and  experience,  and,  as  we  have  contended,  and 
shall  contend,  all  that  is  fundamental  and  practical  in  Methodism, 
concurs  to  condemn  that  conduct. 
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It  is  no  apology  for  these  proceedings,  to  tell  us  that  you  only 
expelled  the  principals,  and  that  the  rest  excluded  themselves.  There 
is  a  relation  between  the  leader  and  his  flock,  which  cannot  exist 
between  them  and  any  other  minister  or  pastor.  The  leader  is  the 
man  whose  hfe  and  conversation  they  are  best  acquainted  with,  and 
which  they  have  the  most  frequent  opportunities  of  comparing  with 
the  Scripture  standard.  They  know  his  faith,  his  spirit,  his  zeal, — his 
diligence,  disinterestedness,  and  love.  He  is,  in  many  instances,  the  man 
who  first  cared  for  their  souls,  and  gathered  them  into  the  fold.  Your 
publie  ministrations  may  have  answered  all  the  ends  for  which  they 
were  designed  ;  but,  according  to  our  system,  your  intercourse  with 
the  people  is  brief  and  transitory.  You  speedily  pass  away,  in  all 
probability  to  return  no  more;  but  the  leader  is  the  pastor,  who, 
assuming  no  authority  or  influence,  save  that  of  love,  and  spurning 
any  other  hire,  watches  incessantly  for  their  souls,  as  he  who  must 
give  a  peculiar  account.  To  the  leader,  then,  if  he  be  a  faithful  man 
(and  such  were  the  men  whom  you  have  expelled),  the  hearts  of  the 
people  are  knit ;  they  entrust  to  him  continually  the  secret  of  their 
souls  ;  and,  with  happy  and  well-placed  confidence,  tell  him  all  their 
hopes,  their  fears,  their  sorrows,  and  their  joys.  They  unfold  to  him 
all  their  cares,  conflicts,  temptations,  and  trials ;  he  knows  their 
character,  their  situation  in  hfe,  their  pecuHar  besetments,  and  con- 
stitutional infirmities.  From  him  they  gratefully  and  aflPectionately 
receive  instruction  and  counsel,  consolation  and  comfort,  reproof  and 
warning,  exhortation  and  encouragement ;  in  short,  all  that  can  tend 
to  the  edification  of  their  souls  in  faith,  in  knowledge,  in  holiness,  and 
love.  If,  then,  there  be  any  power  in  love,  or  any  love  in  the  church 
of  God,  it  must  prevail  here,  to  knit  together  the  hearts  of  the  leader 
and  his  people  as  the  heart  of  one  man.  To  attempt  the  removal  of  a 
leader,  therefore,  upon  any  questionable  ground,  is  at  all  times  a 
dangerous  experiment ;  but  when,  as  in  the  Leeds  case,  there  was  no 
allegation  of  false  doctrine,  no  suspicion  of  immorality, — when  the  sole 
question  was,  whether  leaders  and  people  should  be  compelled  to  ]>o\v 
down  to  the  new  idol  of  lawless  power,  the  people  must  have  wanted 
liearts  indeed,  if  they  had  not  firmly  adhered  to  the  men  who,  under 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  were  the  true  shepherds  and  bishops  of 
their  souls  ! 

V.  Keturning  now  from  this  long  but  important  digression,  we 
have  but  to  remind  you,  that  the  question  discussed  in  Part  I.  of  the 
liOndon  South  Address,  related  exclusively  to  the  Methodistical  right 
and  authority  of  the  special  district  meethig  to  interfere  with  tli*' 
local  authorities  at  Leeds,  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  their  printed 
resolutions.  I'iiat  question  is  thus  stated  in  the  first  sentence  of  this 
part  of  our  Address:  "That  travcUiiig  frcachers  alone  are,  by  the 
present  constitution  of  Methodism,  amenable  to  special  district  meet- 
ings ;  and  that  the  application  of  the  judicial  and  inquisitorial  powers 
of  such  meeting.s  to  officers  and  members  of  societies,  is  a  novel  and 
unauthorized  extension  of  their  jurisdiction,  will  appear  by  a  simple 
reference  to  the  rules  of  Conference,  authorising  and  empowering-  such 
meetings."  In  reviewing  these  laws,  we  launched  out  into  no  "  new 
theories ;"  we  indulged  in  no  "  s])uculations ;"  we  brought  forward 
no  indefinite  and  indiscriminate  charges  ;  we  seized  no  "  new  topics 
of  factious  declamation  ;"  nor  did  we,  "  under  jiretence  of  bringing  us 
back  to  what  is  old  in  Methodism,  covertly  endeavour  to  bring  in  what 
is  new,  and  essentially  opposed  to  our  bond  of  union ;  and  then  factiously 
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endeavour  to  disturb  our  societies  by  their  publication."  When  you 
penned  these  sentences  against  us,  you  must  have  been  fully  aware 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  them.  Let  the  reader 
turn  to  the  pages  which  comprise  Part  I.  of  our  Address,  and  to  which 
you  have  conhned  youi»attack  ;  and  lethim  judge  for  himself,  whether 
a  more  close,  connected,  legitimate,  and  conclusive  argument  were 
ever  presented  to  the  public.  We,  indeed,  are  not  surprised  at  your 
saying  these  things ;  for  we  are  well  aware,  that  this  method  of 
treating  your  opponents  constitutes  at  once  the  character  and  the 
strength  of  your  party.  "  Throw  dirt  enough,  and  some  will  be  sure 
to  stick !"  Nor  can  we  be  offended  at  it ;  because,  with  all  men  of 
candour  and  common  sense,  it  will  be  a  proof  of  weakness,  and  will 
induce  them  to  throw  down  the  book,  as  one  of  grpss  abuse  and  wilful 
misrepresentation ! 

~  When  we  tirst  heard  of  the  proceedings  of  the  special  district 
meeting  at  Leeds,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  law  of  Metho- 
dism they  had  grounded  their  right  of  interference.  Long  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Plan  of  Pacification  and  the  Conces- 
sions and  Code  of  Laws  of  1797,  we  were  perfectly  aware  that  none 
of  these  fundamental  statutes  of  the  Connexion  afforded  the  least 
countenance  for  such  an  interference.  On  the  contrary,  to  our  appre- 
hension, tbey  appear  to  be  framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing 
the  liberties  of  the  local  authorities  from  any  such  encroachment  of 
power  on  the  ]iart  of  the  district  meetings  and  travelling  preachers, 
by  stripping  the  former  of  all  authority  "  but  a  bare  negative  and 
making,  "  on  the  part  of  the  whole  body  of  the  latter,  the  largest 
sacrifice  in  respect  of  authority." 

The  resolutions,  however,  of  the  special  district  meeting  no  sooner 
appeared,  than  we  perceived  that  they  had  founded  all  their  authority 
on  eertaiu  Miscellaneous  Regulations  of  the  year  1797,  relating  to 
district  committees;  and  that,  in  order  to  render  these- regulations 
subservient  to  their  purpose,  tbey  had  distorted  and  perverted  them  in 
the  manner  exemplified  in  the  second  part  of  our  Address !  Never 
was  a  case  made  out  against  public  men  more  unanswerable ;  never 
was  there  exhibited  on  the  part  of  Christian  ministers  an  abuse  of 
discipline  less  justitiable.  In  proof  of  this  is  your  silence  !  You  have 
not  a  word  to  say  in  defence  of  \our  brethren,  on  a  single  point  raised 
and  discussed  in  Part  II.  of  the  London  South  Address  1 

Bat  the  subject  was  too  important  to  be  rested  on  a  mere  exposure 
of  the  perversion  of  a  rule.  The  question,  whether  special  district 
meetings  had  authority  to  overawe  and  control,  in  any  cases  what- 
ever, the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  circuits,  presented  a  great  con- 
stitutional question  in  jMethodism.  As  we  have  remarked  in  our 
Address  (p.  19),  "  this  was  the  first  great  and  general  attempt  to  sys- 
tematise and  consolidate  {he  judicial  power  of  special  district  meetings 
in  local  afPuirs."  As  this  attempt,  then,  was  founded  on  the  rules 
relating  to  special  district  meetings,  we  deemed  it  necessary  to  over- 
turn the  "  baseless  fabric,"  by  collecting  and  reviewing  all  the  laws 
of  Conference  relating  to  such  meetings,  with  the  view  of  showing 
that  they  conveyed  no  such  authority,  and  conferred  no  such  jurisdic- 
tion as  had  been  claimed  and  exercised  at  Leeds.  The  method  we 
took,  was  to  set  down,  under  the  several  years  of  their  enactment,  a 
true  and  literal  copy  of  the  rules  made  in  each  successive  year  from 
the  commencement  of  district  meetings.  To  the  regulations  thus  set 
down  under  each  year,  we  applied  certain  universally  received  rules 
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of  construction,  derived  from  the  maxims  of  tlie  civil  law.  These 
rules  are  nothing'  more  than  the  collective  wisdom  and  common  sense 
of  mankind,  expressed  in  self-evident  propositions.  They  are  equally 
applicable  to  all  laws,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  municipal.  They  have 
been  acknowledg-ed  and  adopted  l>y  all  civilized  nations ;  and,  hke  the 
tried  proverbs  of  mankind,  have  passed  current  in  every  a^-e.  Under 
the  Conference  reg-ulations  of  each  yesxr,  we  have  added  a  few  remarks 
in  application  of  these  simple  rules  of  construction ;  but  these  remarks, 
it  will  be  perceived,  except  when  successively  repeated,  apply  only  to 
the  regulations  of  that  particuLir  year  under  which  they  are  ranged. 

Xow,  we  ask  whether  any  course  of  argument  could  be  more  iair 
and  just,  more  candid  and  honourable?  The  reader  has  the  rules 
before  him,  and  can  judge  for  himself  as  to  their  sense  and  meaning. 
We  did  not  think  it  either  fair  or  honourable  to  pick  out  detached 
sentences  from  the  rules,  and  interpolate  them  in  our  text,  that  they 
might  carry  with  them  some  particular  gloss  which  might  serve  our 
purpose  better  than  the  rule  itself.  In  every  case  we  have  given  the 
rule  entire  and  distinct.  Our  own  remarks  we  have  confined  to  sepa- 
rate paragraphs  ;  and  have  left  them  to  stand  or  fall,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  reader,  according  to  their  own  merits.  Here,  then,  there  is 
no  attack  upon  Methodism  ;  nor  upon  the  Conference  ;  nor  on  the 
Lnvs  of  the  Coimexion.  We  take  the  laws  relating  to  special  district 
meetings  as  we  find  them.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  them  whatever  ; 
we  inquire  not  into  their  validity,  their  propriety,  or  fitness.  Our 
whole  question  is  simply  one  of  construction, — What  do  these  laws 
mean?  Wliat  authority  do  thej^  convey  ?  Any  general  argument  on 
the  policy  or  tendencies  of  these  laws  is  emploj-ed  by  us  only  in  rela- 
tion t(i  your  construction.  Yet  to  read  your  book,  one  must  really 
suppose  that  there  exists,  in  this  circuit,  a  party  who  are  seeking,  by 
dark  and  disingenuous  methods,  to  overturn  the  system  and  destroy 
^Methodism!  Itisyourstudiedpur|)Oseto  fix  thisiuijiression  on  the  minds 
of  your  readers!  You  donot merely  insinuate  this  from  page  to  page,  but 
there  are  passages  in  which  it  is  directly  asserted.  W'e  "shall  not  stop 
til  refute  so  base  a  slander,  nor  to  iii(|uire  how  you  could  stcjop  to  retail 
it.  Our  knowledge  of  tlie  character  of  your"  jiarty,  and  tlie  abusive 
resdlutions,  both  of  the  Leeds  Sjieeial  Itistrict  Meeting  and  of  the  late 
Conference,  led  us  to  expect  that  we  sliould  be  treated  as  the  off- 
scouring  of  all  things.  Itut  we  undei  t.iok  all  these  labours,  and  have 
braved  all  this  contumely  and  i-ejiriiach  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
the  Methodist  Cnnnexion.  We  saw  and  I'elt,  as  tliousands  of  others 
at  this  moment  do,  that  it  was  high  time  to  make  a  stand,  and  to  give 
a  check  to  your  encroachments;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  anxiety 
of  yourself  and  your  brethren  to  give  out,  that  with  the'  most  intelli- 
gent and  charactered  members  nf  the  body,  our  addiessand  resolutions 
"meet  a  most  unequivocal  condemnation;"*  yet,  under  this  sickly 


*  This  empty  boast,  timt  all  "tlio  most  i 1. 1 ell i sent  nn<]  cliamotcroil  meiiiliprs"  nro 
enlisted  in  your  train,  forcilily  reminds  u.s  of  tlio  foUowin-  passa-o  from  LiirJ 
Bacon  : — 

."  P'"  '''""■ch  never  w-.uiU-A  n  kind  of  persons  wliicli  lovo  (lie  salutation  of 
Itobbi,  master  ;  not  in  coicinoiiy  or  compliment,  Imt  in  tin  inward  authority  wliich 
tliey  seek  ever  mrn'»  minils,  m  driiwinrr  tliem  Id  depend  u]ieii  their  (ijiinions, 
and  to  s(vk  knowled^re  at  their  lips.  Tlies,-  m.  ii  arc  the  true  MU'eessnrs  uf 
Ib'itri'phes,  the  lovi;r  of  iirc-cminence.  Such  spirits  do  lifrht  upon  another  snrt  of 
imtiires,  wliicdi  do  adhere  to  these  men  ;  '  (piorum  L'hiria  in  obsoi|uio  ;  '  still' 
followci's,  and  such  as  zeal  nitirvcUousIy  for  tlioac  whom  they  have  chosen  for  their 
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colouring-,  there  is  an  uneasy  soreness  which  betrays  the  truth.  Do 
these  intelligent  and  charactered  members  approve  the  Leeds  business  ? 
Have  several  of  the  first  and  most  important  circuits,  who  have  as  yet 
taken  no  part  in  the  discussions,  been  backward  to  express  their  opinion 
on  this  case,  when  it  h^s  been  proposed  at  their  quarterly  meetings  to 
invite  to  their  circuits  preachers  who  figured  most  conspicuously  in 
the  Leeds  business?  We  aver,  that  amongst  your  most  zealous  friends, 
who,  in  compassion  to  you,  would  have  us  be  silent,  we  have  not  met 
with  one  who  would  undertake  to  defend  you  through  all  the  parts  of 
that  case.  Neither,  when  disabused  of  your  sophistries,  will  they  by 
any  means  admit  the  principles  on  which  you  ibund  the  new  jurisdic- 
tion and  powers  of  special  district  meetings.  It  requires  time,  however, 
before  so  large  a  body  of  people  can  be  brought  to  examine  the  char- 
acter, and  estimate  the  tendencies  of  a  new  principle.  The  multitude 
are  ever  moved  less  by  reason  and  reflection,  than  by  passion  and 
feeling.  The  other  circuits,  as  at  Leeds,  will  pronounce  correctly  upon 
your  new  system,  so  soon  as  they  shall  have  experienced  its  operation. 
A  few  more  special  district  meetings,  interfering  with  local  aifairs, 
would  do  all  that  is  required.  If  we  desired  the  overthrow  of  the 
Conference,  as  j'ou  seem  to  intimate,  we  could  wish  nothing  more 
than  that  you  should  go  on,  and  carry  into  practical  effect  the  princi- 
ples which  you  have  laid  down.  It  required  six  years  after  Mr. 
Wesley's  death  to  rouse  the  Connexion  to  the  assertion  of  their 
liberties ;  but,  if  you  would  not  be  quite  so  sparing  of  your  labours  in 
this  way,  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  assist  us  with  a  few  more 
displays  of  your  newly  assumed  powers,  it  would  not  require  half  that 
time  to  induce  the  Connexion  to  resume  those  liberties.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  await  the  issue  with  but  one  feeling  of  apprehension,  which 
wejiave  expressed  in  the  conclusion  of  our  Address  to  the  Conference, 
viz.,  that  when  the  crisis  comes,  and  the  long  obstructed  torrent  bursts, 
it  may  sweep  away  more  than  we  should  wish  to  see  destroyed.  As, 
however,  you  are  the  authors  of  that  "  root  of  bitterness"  which  has 
sprung  up  in  the  Connexion,  so  you  must  bear  the  responsibility  and 
the  blame !  A'o  apprehension  of  consequences,  which  may  by  possi- 
bility result  from  your  obstinate  and  pertinacious  adherence  to  j'our 
novel,  unscriptural,' and  anti-Methodistical  claims,  will  deter  reason- 
able and  intelligent  men  from  asserting  their  own  rights,  and 
defending  the  liberties  of  the  church!  Our  own  circuit  we  have  pro- 
tected by  our  seventh  resolution,  and  as  to  our  characters  and 
proceedings,  we  commend  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  Methodist 
Connexion.  That  Connexion  alone  can  be  the  judges;  for,  notwith- 
standing you  are  fond  of  an  appeal  to  the  Methodist  Conference,  as  to 
an  immaculate  tribunal,  yet  we  must  remind  you,  that  in  this  case  the 
Conference  is  strongly  interested  and  deeply  committed.  The  clergy 
have  ever  thought  it  a  fine  thing,  both  to  legislate  and  to  deci'de 
judicially  on  their  own  claims  and  pretensions.  But  this  will  hardly 
go  down  in  the  present  day.  The  Leeds  case  is  a  sufficient  illustration 
of  the  folly  and  injustice  of  permitting  the  Conference  to  annex  to 
their  ministerial  authority,  not  only  a  legislative,  but  also  a  judicial 

masters.  Thia  latter  sort,  for  the  most  part,  are  men  of  young  rears  and  superficial 
understandmg,  carried  away  with  partial  respect  of  persons,  or  with  the  enticing 
appearance  of  godly  names  and  pretences ;  '  Pauoi  res  ipsas  sermuntur,  plurea 
nommarerum,  plurimi  nomma  magiatrorum,'  '  few  follow  the  things  themselves, 
more  the  namea  of  the  thinga,  and  most  the  names  of  their  masteva.'  "—Worts, 
vol.  u.  p.  492.  ' 
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power  over  the  people ;  we  have  denied  the  existence  of  such  an 

authority  in  the  Conference;  and  we  have  rested  that  denial,  not  on 

speculative  g-rounds,  but  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Connexion. 

In  thus  appealing:  to  the  judjyment  of  the  public,  we  find  our  own 

construction  of  those  laws  so  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  your 

very  tortuous,  crooked,  and  perverse  attempts  to  overturn  it,  that  we 

can"  have  no  fears  as  to  the  result. 

,••»•»• 

Yj  «•««»•» 
YII.  As  introductory  to  our  review  of  the  rules  of  Conference  re- 
lative to  special  district  meeting's,  and  as  furnishing-  an  important, 
but  by  no  means  an  essential  or  necessary,  evidence  of  their  true 
import  or  de.-ii;n,  we  stated  two  facts,  which  we  did  suppose  no  man 
would  have  attemped  to  Amy  or  controvert,  in  the  face  of  the  Metho- 
dist Connexion.  Having  remarked  that  district  meetings,  ordi- 
nary as  well  as  special,  were  unknown  to  the  Connexion  during  Mr. 
Wesley's  hfe ;  that  for  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  commencement  of 
^lethodism  they  had  no  existence ;  and  that,  during  this  period, 
leaders'  meetings,  local  preachers'  meetings,  and  quarterly  meetings, 
had  become  universally  established  and  acknowledged ; — remarks  which 
you  do  not  attempt  to  question  ; — we  go  on  to  state, — "During  this 
period,  the  judicial  power  of  the  Conference  had  been  limited  and 
confined  (according  to  the  8th  Article  of  the  Deed  of  Declaration  of 
the  L'.sth  of  February,  1784,  by  which  Jlr.  Wesley  defined  the  powers 
of  the  Conference)  to  the  trial  and  expulsion  of  mevibers  of  the  Con- 
ference admitted  into  Connexion,  or  upon  trial.  They  had  never 
presumed,  nor  been  allowed,  to  cite  at  their  bar  the  local  officers  and 
members  of  society  ;  'such  a  citation  was  never  heard  of ;  nor  can  it 
be  believed,  that  at  this  period  any  leaders'  meeting  would  have  lent 
its  authority  to  compel  any  of  its  members  to  appear,  and  answer 
charges,  bct'iire  either  the  Conference  or  a  special  district  meeting. 
The  leaders'  mrctings  always  retained  in  their  own  hands  the  ina- 
lienable right  of  the  church  to  try  its  own  members;  a  right  distinctly 
reciiiiiiiscd  in  the  .\ew  Testament,  and  uniformly  exercised  in  the  pri- 
mitive cluirch.  The  Conference  has  the  same  right  a»  to  its  own 
mcnihers,  hut  nut  heint]  nf  itself  a  church,  it  could  not  pretend  to  the 
right  of  trying  the  members  of  any  church." 

The  bare  mention  of  tlie  two  facts,  that  the  judicial  power  of  the 
Conference  had  been  limited  to  its  own  members,  and  that  the  leaders' 
mei'ting  had  alw;iys  retained  the  right  of  trying  their  own  members, 
appears  to  move  you  from  all  your  propriety  ;  and  you  cast  about  the 
symbols  of  your  wralli  to  an  excess  which  is  somewhat  ludicrous! 
It  was  neces.-.ary  to  get  over  these  two  facts  in  one  way  or  another  ; 
and,  therefore,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  string  of  epithets,  and  a 
world  of  abuse,  highly  befitting  the  siiijject  and  the  occasion !  ISut 
now  for  the  argument.  Let  us  hear  what  you  have  to  oppose  to  these 
equally  cul|ialile  assertions.  Transposing  tlie  order  of  our  facts,  you 
tell  us,  "  The  writ<'r  of  your  Address  either  knew,  or  ought  to 
have  known,  that  .Mr.  Wesley  and  the  superintendents  after  him, 
although  they  took  counsel  of  others,  as  wishing  only  to  employ  their 
jiower  righteously,  yet  had  the  power,  and  often  exercised  it,  to  admit, 
expel,  and  remove  from  office,  without  any  ref  erence  to  such  meetings 
;it  all."  This  is  sii  nnich  broad  assertion  ;  but  in  stating  the  fact,  we 
challenged  the  production  of  some  authoritv.  It  is  clear  you  have 
none  to  produce  :  no  case  which  you  can  cite.    Here,  then,  you  are 
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answered  ;  for  our  assertion  is  as  good  as  yours.  It  is,  indeed,  much 
better  ;  for  we  assert  nothing  "  without  proof ;"  "  for  we  would  not 
follow  so  bad  an  example"  as  you  have  set  us.  Take,  then,  the  proof 
of  our  assertion  : — • 

"  The  preachers  hSve  ever  appointed  leaders,  chosen  stewards,  and 
admitted  members  into,  and  expelled  them  from,  the  society,  consult- 
ing their  lirethren,  the  leaders,  and  stewards."— Minutes  of  Confer- 
ence, 1794,  8vo  edit.,  vol.  i.  p.  299. 

"  It  has  been  our  general  custom  keter  to  appoint  or  remove  a 
leader  or  steward,  without  first  consulting  the  leaders  and  stewards 
of  the  society,  and  we  are  resolved  to  walk  by  the  same  rule." — Ad- 
denda to  the  Plan  of  Pacification— i)/<rt?<ies  of  Conference,  1795,, vol. 
i.  p.  32.5. 

What  now,  we  ask,  are  we  to  think  when,  in  the  teeth  of  the  above 
declarations  of  successive  Conferences,  you  gravely  tell  us  that  we 
ought  to  have  known  that  ^Ir.  Wesley  and  the  superintendents  after 
him  exercised  this  power  of  admission  and  expulsion,  "  without  any 
reference  to  such  meetings  at  all"  ! ! !  Can  we  be  any  longer  sur- 
prised that  we  should  have  been  loaded  with  such  unmeasured  abuse 
and  insult  ?  When  fact  and  argument  fail,  and  a  bad  cause  is  to  be 
upheld  by  bold  assurance  and  hardy  assertion,  the  advocates  of  truth 
must  expect  to  suffer  for  its  sake  ! 

Observe,  again,  that  both  the  above  citations  occur  in  the  Minutes 
of  Conference  held  previous  to  1797 ;  and  yet  you  have  the  face  to 
tell  us,  "  no  such  right  was  ever  given  to  the  meetings  before  1797 1 
Nay,  this  power  in  superintendents  was  the  point  complained  of  when 
what  ynu  call  the  Constitution  was  settled,  as  appears  from  so  many 
plain  words  which  no  one  can  mistake  ;  and  was  the  very  thing 
conceded  by  the  Conference  to  those  local  meetings  ^br  the  first  time !" 
A\1iere  are  the  plain  words  which  no  one  can  mistake  ?  We  asserted 
that  the  leaders  "  always"  retained  this  right.  The  Conference  declare 
they  have  "  ever"  consulted — that  it  has  been  their  custom  "  never" 
to  appoint,  to  remove,  &c.,  without  first  consulting,  &c.  Did  you  ever 
read  the  Plan  of  Pacification  ?  We  ask  this  question  because,  if  you 
had  carefully  read  that  document  j-ourself  (which  may  be  doubted), 
and  did  not  implicitly  follow  some  unfaithful  guide  (which  we  fear), 
you  must  have  seen,  "  that  the  right  which  you  say  was  first  given 
to  leaders'  meetings  in  1797,"  was  not,  indeed,  then conceded  by  the 
Conference/or  the  first  time,"  but  that  two  years  before  it  had  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Conference  to  have  ever  existed  in  those  meet- 
ings, by  "general  custom,  and  never  departed  from."  We  have  bor- 
rowed your  style  and  language  on  this  occasion,  to  show  you  how 
ridiculous  it  is  to  affect  to  treat  men  as  children  because  you  cannot 
answer  them.  But  you  were  not  ignorant,  that  in  attempting  to  shake 
the  main  fact  stated  by  us,  you  attempted  to  befool  the  understandings 
of  your  readers,  and  to  overturn  the  existing  practice  and  established 
usage  of  Methodism  "from  the  beginning."  You  know  very  welT, 
not  only  that  Mr.  Wesley,  and  the  superintendents  after  him,  constantly 
referred  to  and  consulted  the  leaders'  meeting  on  all  such  matters ; 
but  that  the  consultation  was  not  a  mockery  of  civility  and  courtesy, 
but  a  direct  appeal  to  the  sense  and  judgment  of  these  meetings,  who 
decided  the  matter  by  an  effective  vote.  You  knew  that  the  point 
complained  of  in  1797  was  not  this  pretended  power  of  the  superin- 
tendent, which  m  fact  never  existed  ;  but  it  was  that  certain  "  heady 
and  opmionated  men"  (we  thank  you  for  your  vocabularv  of  terms), 
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among'.-t  the  preachers,  began  then  to  question  the  rig-ht  of  the  leaders 
meetinu'  in  this  matter,  and  to  set  up  those  chiims  to  spiritual  jiuwer 
and  authority,  which  "the  giants"  of  17!I.j  and  17!»7  indignantly 
rejected,  but  which  you  have  ii<j-ain  the  hardihood  to  revive  and 
enforce.  If,  as  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Wesley,  and  the  superintendent  after 
him,  thus  acknowledged  leaders'  meeting.-,  "  as  \vi^hing■  only  to  em- 
ploy their  power  righteously,"  how  can  you  avoid  the  just  inference, 
that  your  very  great  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  this  right,  can  only  be  "  as 
wi>hing  to  employ  your  power  ««righteously  !"  _ 

Jiut  there  is  a  deeper  "  sophistry  "  couched  in  this  denial  of  the  right 
of  leaders'  meetings,  which  we  must  not  omit  to  mention.  Of  the  power 
of  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  superintendents  after  him,  we  shall  probably  treat 
hereafter.  But  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  superintendents,  when  they 
exercised  this  power,  were  then  present  with  the  society,  as  its  acknow- 
ledged ministers  or  pastors.  Here,  then,  you  have  nimbly  skipped  on 
one  side  to  avoid  the  question,  instead  of  meeting  it.  'J'hat  question 
relates  not  to  what  a  minister  may  do  in  a  congregation  or  society  over 
which  he  has  a  special  charge  ;  but  to  the  right  of  a  corporation,  like 
the  Conference,  or  a  district  meeting-,  to  interfere  between  the  minister 
and  his  flock.  The  Conference  was  in  full  ]iower  under  the  Deed  of 
17.^4,  for  some  years  before  the  death  of  .Mr.  Wesley.  Did  they  ever 
pretend  to  the  rig-ht  of  stepping- in  betwixt  him,  or  the  superintendent, 
and  the  local  authorities,  during  the  intervals  of  their  annual  meeting  ? 
And  why  have  you  omitted  all  notice  of  our  three  remaining  propo- 
sitions: that  this  right  of  the  church  to  try  its  own  members  is  dis- 
tinctly recognised  in  the  Xew  Testament;  that  it  was  uniformly 
exercised  in  the  primitive  church  ;  and  that  the  Conference,  not  being 
a  church,  could  not  pretend  to  the  right  of  trying  the  members  of  any 
church?  "  IIow  disingenuous,  then,  in  the  face  of  so  clear  a  fact  (a 
fat  supjiorted  by  uniform  practice  in  Methodism,  and  fully  admitted 
by  several  Conferences),  to  assert  the  contrary,  in  order  to  bolster  up 
a  futile  argument  1" 

On  the  remaining  fact  stated  by  us,  we  have  still  nothing-  better 
thiui  broad  asscitiun  and  abuse,  without  a  shadow  of  proof;  and  an 
argument  (if  argument  it  may  be  called)  still  more  ridiculous.  We 
ciipy  the  jiassag'e  literally.  "  l]i|ually  eid[ial)Ie  is  the  a>sertion,  'that, 
daring  tliis  ])eriod,  the  judieiiii  power  of  the  Conference  itself  had  lieen 
limited  and  confined  (aeeordiiig  tu  tlie  eighth  article  of  the  Deed  nf 
Declai'atiiiii  of  17s  t,  h\  which  .Mr.  Wesley  defined  the  jiowers  of  the 
(Jimference)  tu  the  trial  and  expulsion  of  members  of  the  Cunference, 
adiiiitti'd  into  comiexion,  or  reei'ived  on  trial.'  Auw,  to  ^define' \s 
truly  understood  by  your  Address-wnter  to  mean,  to  '  limit  or  con  fine ;' 
but  in  this  article  of  the  Deed  there  is  no  act  of  /imitation.  It  is  a 
clause  to  is'wv  power,  iKit  to  deline  jiower.  '  The  (  "onference  sA^//^ 
and  may  expel  and  put  out  any  member  thereof,'  iScc.  The  clause  has 
nothing  therefore  to  do  with  the  question." — Watson,  ji.  ^i. 

Tliere  could  1)6  no  necessity  to  tell  us  that  the  English  language  is 
truly  understood  by  our  Address-writer;  but  it'  you  had  a.->  truly 
understood  the  law  of  ellipsi.'<,  and  the  rub:  of  syntax,  which  connects 
the  relative  with  its  antecedent,  you  cnuld  not  have,  added  "  to  define, 
\>  truly  understood  to  mean,  to  liiiiit  or  eoidine,  but  in  this  article  tif  the 
Deed  there  is  no  act  of  limitation."  You  would  have  si:en  in  a  moment, 
that  the  antecedent  of  the  relative  "  which,"  was  Died  of  Declaration," 
and  not  the  "  eighth  article  "  of  that  Deed  ;  and  that  tlie  jilain  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  sentence  was,  "  according  tu  the  eighth  article 
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of  the  Deed  of  Declaration,  by  which  deed  (not  by  which  article)  Mr. 
Wesley  defined  the  powers  of  the  Conference."  The  argument  is,  that 
during  the  long  period  alluded  to,  the  judicial  power  of  the  Conference 
had,  in  fact  and  practice,  been  limited  and  confined  to  their  own 
members,  and  that  tBis  practice  agreed  with  the  power  given  them  in 
the  eighth  article  of  the  Deed  of  Declaration. 

But  the  defects  of  early  education,  even  in  men  who  acquire  studious 
habits  in  after  life,  extend  much  beyond  occasional  blunders  in 
grammar.  It  is  by  early  discipline  alone  that  the  mind  acquires  that 
precision  of  thought  and  distinctness  of  ideas  which  distinguish  the 
scholar  ;  and  while  they  adorn  the  pages  of  the  classic  writer,  enable 
him  both  to  adorn  and  instruct  his  country  and  his  age.  Here,  then, 
we  are  mortified  to  perceive  that  your  coin  is  counterfeit,  and  that 
the  tinsel  falls  off  on  a  single  touch.  We  can  assure  you,  that  not- 
withstanding the  gross  abuse  of  your  pamphlet,  notwithstanding  you 
have  called  in  question,  not  merely  our  fairness  and  honesty,  but  even 
our  sagacity  and  common  sense,  and  have  officiously  undertaken  "  to 
correct  our  vanity ;"  yet  it  is  with  pain  that  we  allude  to  defects,  which 
constitute,  probably,  rather  your  misfortune  than  your  fault.  But 
self-defence  is  a  duty,  and  truth  requires  that,  in  an  important  argu- 
ment, a  glaring  fallacj'  should  not  be  overlooked.  Take,  then,  as  a 
specimen,  of  which  your  book  would  furnish  not  a  few,  the  descrip- 
tion you  have  given  of  this  eighth  article  of  the  Deed  of  Declaration. 
You  say,  "  it  is  a  clause  to  give  power,  not  to  define  power."  Now, 
it  would  be  hardly  necessary  to  remind  any  one  else,  that  power  given 
by  deed  or  grant,  does  not  signify  physical  power.  It  simply  means 
authority.  But  what  distinct  notion  can  be  formed  of  a  grant  of 
authority  which  is  not  defined  1  Suppose  you  call  your  servant,  and 
Siry  to  him,  "John,  I  give  you  authority,"  without  defining  that 
ailthority  in  relation  either  to  its  subject  or  its  object.  Will  he  not 
inquire,  "  Authority,  Sir  !  what  to  do?"  You  rejoin:  "It  is  enough 
that  I  give  you  authority,  I  condescend  not  to  define  that  authority ; 
begone,  and  put  it  in  force !"  All  this  might  appear  very  wonderful, 
and,  if  conveyed  with  your  wonted  gravity,  very  astounding  to  the 
poor  fellow.  But  pray  how  much  authority  do  you  think  he  would 
carry  away  with  him  ?  It  is  a  maxim,  with  which  you  are  evidently 
not  acquainted,  that  "  in  order  to  give  power  you  must  define  it ;  and 
where  authority  is  not  defined,  none  is  given."  The  want  of  distinct 
ideas,  arising  from  the  defect  we  have  mentioned,  has  led  you  into  an 
absurdity  which  this  maxim  was  designed  to  correct. 

What  is  still  more  extraordinary  and  confused  is,  that  in  proof  of 
your  singular  position,  that  "  in  this  article  of  the  Deed  there  is  no 
act  of  limitation ;  it  is  a  clause  to  give  power,  not  to  define  power 
you  immediately  quote  the  language  of  the  clause  in  which  the  power 
given  IS  both  limited  and  defined  !  Thus  your  proof  flatly  contradicts 
your  argument !  "  The  Conference  shall  and  may  expel  and  put  out 
(here  IS  the  definition  of  the  authority)  any  member  thereof  **  (here 
is  the  limitation  of  the  power).  The  authority  then  given  by  this 
clause  is  expressly  (yes,  expressly  ^oo  .'—Watson,  p.  26)  defined,  as  to 
Its  subject,  to  be  the  trial  of  preachers  ;  and  it  is  as  expressly  limited, 
as  to  its  objects,  to  the  members  of  the  Conference. 

We  are,  however,  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  all  this  singular 
logic  results  m  the  following  very  candid  admission :— "  No  one  need 
be  told  that  the  Conference  never  did  try  leaders  and  members  before 
Its  own  bar,  but  before  the  meetings  it  has  appointed  for  that  purpose,'' 


Stri])  this  sentence  of  its  wayward  phraseolojjy,  and  it  concedes  tlie 
whole  quf.-tioii  at  issue.  The  fact  stated  by  us  related  to  the  long- 
jieriod  in  early  Methodism  during  which  district  metings  had  no 
existence.  The  meeting's  here  referred  to,  as  appointed  to  try  leaders 
and  members,  can  therefore  be  none  other  than  the  leaders'  meeting's. 
Here,  then,  is  a  plain  and  direct  admission  of  the  very  fact  you  profess 
to  combat.  Satisfied  with  this  admission,  we  shall  not  quarrel  with 
you  about  words  and  phantasies.  If  it  had  been  your  humour  to 
assert  the  right  of  the  Emperor  of  China  to  try  our  leaders  and 
members,  the  conceit  would  only  have  amused  us,  provided  it  had 
been  followed  by  the  admission,  that  he  tried  them,  not  at  his  own 
bar,  but  bef'nre  the  proper  ^lethodistical  meeting's.  We  must  remark, 
however,  that  it  is  certainly  a  new  conceit  in  Methodism  to  assert, 
that  leaders'  meetings  are  the  representatives  of  the  Conference,  "  ap- 
pointed by  it  for  the  trial  of  leaders  and  members."  They  unquestion- 
ably appeared  in  a  different  character  in  1797,  and  were  then 
recognised  as  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  the  Plan  of  Pacifi- 
cation they  are  regarded  as  "best  qualified  to  give  the  sense  "  and 
"  to  testify  the  wish  of  the  people  ;"  and  so  far  from  regarding  them- 
selves as  the  agents  of  the  Conference  in  1797,  they  then  set  up  their 
claim  to  this  very  right  of  trying  their  own  members,  not  on  behalf 
of,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Conference ;  and  this  right,  thus 
claimed,  the  Conference  fully  conceded  them.  But  you  seem  to  look 
back  wistfully  at  "  olden  time,"  and  struggling  hard  to  revive  the 
absolute  system,  we  are  all  to  be  treated  as  the  vassals  of  the  Confer- 
ence !  Xutu  ithstanding  the  above  admission,  therefore,  you  proceed, — 
"  But  that  the  Cunference  always  had  the  j)ower,  appears  from  its 
having  exercised  it  in  former  times,  without  any  one  dreaming  that 
it  went  beyond  its  authority."  Here  again  is  broad  assertion  ;  but 
when,  where,  did  the  Conference  exercise  these  powers?  You  have 
just  tuld  us,  that  the  Conference  never  did  try  leaders  and  members 
at  It-  own  bar  ;  and  vou  do  not  attempt  to  show  that  even  district 
nieetiii;:s,  alter  their  establishment  in  17111,  ever  exercised  that  power; 
you  retrr  not  to  a  single  ease;  nay,  at  page  19,  you  ask  us,  "  Did  you 
ever  know  your  ofheers  or  members  tried,  suspended,  or  expelled  by 
the  Conference,  by  a  district  meeting',  or  even  by  a  superintendent, 
since  17!t7,  on  his  own  authority  I"  And  you  emphatically  reply, 
"  You  never  did  !"  W  ill  you  have  the  goodness  to  reconcile  tliis 
alleged  exi'rcise  of  ]iower  with  this  positive  denial  of  it?  Where  are 
your  authorities  >.  We  repeat  the  question  : — When,  where,  and 
through  wliom  were  these  ])owers  exercisi'd  bv  the  Conference  in 
former  times  ;  Certainly  the  men  of  179."i  and  1/97  wei'e  no  dreamers  ; 
when  special  district  meetings  atteniiifed,  in  their  day,  to  exercise 
such  a  power,  tiiey  rose  up  manfully,  and  put  down  the  danirerous 
eneruachment !  But  you  persist,  that  the  Conference  always  had  this 
liowir, — • 

"  From  the  vi'ry  nature  of  its  relation  t(j  the  Societies  as  vested, 
by  roinm.in  intere.-t,  with  the  government  of  the  whole  body."  A 
vi'ry  i.retty  argianent,  fnjni  which  you  may  readily  deduce  any  right, 
power,  or  pretension,  which  you  'may  choose  to  "set  up  against  the 
liberties  of  the  ( 'onnexion  1  Wliat  is  there  that  a  vimimnn,  that  is  an 
government  may  not  do?  But,  alas!  the  men  of  1797  con- 
sented to  no  such  thing.  'J'hey  demanded,  and  obtained  from  the 
(onl.-ience,  the  largest  "sacrifices,  in  respect  to  authority,  on  the  part 
of  the  wliole  body  of  travelling  preachers:"  nav,  what  is  still  more 
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direct,  this  Conference  declare,  "Thus,  brethren,  we  have  given  up 
the  greatest  part  of  our  executive  government  into  your  hands,  as 
represented  in  your  different  pubhc  meetings."-Minutes,  vol.  i.  p. 
376  1797-  Was  this  investing  the  Conference,  ''hj  common  consent, 
with  the  government  af  the  whole  body  V  We  really  are  ashamed  to 
be  compelled  to  go  on,  before  other  churches  and  the  world,  exposing 
these  sad  perversions  and  tergiversations  of  a  Methodist  preacher  ! 
Government  must  be  according  to  law  ;  and  laws  to  be  ot  any  avail, 
must  be  stronger  than  the  passions  of  men  in  office.*  Ihe  govern- 
ment of  this  nation  has  a  relation  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
But  what  ministry  would  dare  to  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  iudicature,  or  with  the  sacred  right  of  trial  by  jury  I  Equally 
dan-erous  to  the  power  of  the  Conference  will  be  a  continued  inter- 
ference, by  special  district  meetings,  with  the  local  jurisdictions  of  the 

u  ^  also  from  the  constitution  of  1797,  where  it  dele- 
gates its  own  powers  to  its  president,  to  the  chairman  of  the  districts, 
and  to  the  district  committees  to  interfere  in  such  cases,  and  to 
execute  the  laws."  Was  ever  effrontery  carried  further?  There  is 
not  a  word  or  a  hint  of  any  such  delegation  of  power,  in  any  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  1797  !  '  All  the  phrases  you  have  quoted,  are  from 
the'^  Miscellaneous  Regulations  of  1797,  which  have  no  more  to  do 
with  "  the  Constitution  of  1797,"  than  any  other  act  of  the  same 
Conference,  with  which  the  delegates  of  that  year  had  no  concern ! 
Whether  these  Miscellaneous  Eeg-ulations  contain  any  such  delegation 
of  power  to  interfere  with  the  "local  jurisdictions;  that  is,  whether 
they  contradict  and  overturn  the  Concessions  and  Code  of  Laws  of 
that  year,  is  the  question  at  issue,  to  which  we  shall  presently  return ; 
but,  in  asserting  any  such  delegation  of  power  as  above,  you  do  but 
"  beg  the  question,''  in  order  to  establish  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  Conference  of  1797. 

The  two  introductory  facts,  then,  stated  by  us  remain  untouched. 
They  relate  not  to  district  meetings,  for  they  had  then  no  existence ; 
and  this  shows  the  folly  of  your  last  argument  from  the  Constitution 
of  1797,  which  cannot"  apply  to  the  period  of  which  we  spake.  But 
"  the  Conference,"  as  you  tell  us,  "  never  did  try  leaders  and  members 
before  its  own  bar."  It  had  no  such  jurisdiction,  nor  any  pretensions 
to  this  power ;  but,  as  the  Conference  of  1794  and  1795  affirm,  "  It 
has  always  been  the  (jencral  custom  never  to  appoint  or  remove  a 
leader  or  steward,  without  first  consulting  the  leaders  and  stewards." 
The  leaders'  meeting  always  retained  in  their  own  hands  the  inalie- 
nable right  of  the  church  to  try  its  own  members !  Under  these 
circumstances,  you  very  properly  wind  up  this  diatribe  of  "  paltry 
sophistry,"  by  admitting  "  that  triad  of  principles,  in  the  seventh  page 
of  our  Address,  by  the  magical  touch  of  which,"  we  have  dragged 
your  "  darkness  into  day"  (we  correct  a  transposition  into  which 
your  petulance  has  betrayed  you).  The  Conference  never  did  possess 
such  power;  such  power  it  could  not  therefore  delegate  ;  and,  by  con- 
sequence, there  can  be  no  question  of  doubtful  application,  and  your 
artful  construction  of  the  Miscellaneous  Regulations  pf  1797  must  give 
place  to  a  construction  more  conformable  to  the  Constitution,  that  is, 
to  the  Concessions  and  Code  of  Laws  of  that  year. 

VIII.  Our  attention  is  now  more  particularly  due  to  this  attempt. 


•  "  Imperia  legum  potentiora  quam  hominum." — Liv.  1.  i.  c.  3. 
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on  your  part,  to  blend  and  confound  the  Mi8cellaneous  Reg^ulations  of 
171)7,  relating  to  district  meetings,  with  the  Constitution,  that  is,  "the 
Concessions  and  Code  of  Laws"  (jf  that  year. 

Commenting  on  these  ^liscellaneous  Regulations,  and  after  quoting 
the  fourth  of  them  you  remark,  "  ^'ow  this  you  call  '  the  Constitution 
of  1707,'  which,  you  say  in  your  resolutions,  it  is  the  object  of  your 
Address  to  maintain,  iiut  you  blow  hot  and  cold  in  this  matter;  for 
insttaJ  of  'maintaining'  this  Constitution,  you  reject  everything  in  it 
which  does  not  please  you;  and  you  set  up  a  principle  in  direct  oppo- 
sition, not  to  its  spirit  only,  but  to  its  very  letter."  ''If  you  really 
wish  constitutional  Methodism,  here  it  is  in  the  3Iinutes  of  1795  and 
1797  :  but  you  spurn  it,  and  yet  say  you  wish  to  maintain  Methodism! 
It  would  have  been  much  more  honest  to  have  said,  '  We  want  a  new 
euustitution  for  Methodism,'  which  is  the  fact." — Watson,  p.  17,  IS. 

Omitting  a  great  deal  of  mere  abuse,  we  have  quoted  the  above 
passages,  because,  when  we  suspect  a  man,  we  always  think  it  an 
advantage  to  hear  him  talk.  And  now  allow  us  to  inquire,  1.  Is  this 
■4th  of  tlie  Miscellaneous  Regulations  a  constitutional  regulation  ?  Is 
it  u  regulation  at  all ;  or  is  it  a  mere  recommendation  by  the  Confer- 
ence to  the  superintendent .'  2.  When  and  where  did  we  ever 
cajl  these  ^liscellaneous  Regulations  of  1797  "  the  Constitution 
ol'17il7.'''  how  came  you  to  venture  on  this  assertion?  3.  In  what 
jiart,  cither  of  our  Addi'ess  or  resolutions,  have  we  spurned  either  the 
Constitution,  or  the  Miscellaneous  Regulations  of  1797?  You  were 
perfectly  aware,  when  you  wrote  this  deceptive  paragraph,  that  we 
spurned  nothing  but  your  novel  and  interested  construction  of  these 
re-ulat  ions  !  ^\  hether  the  principle  we  have  laid  down  be  opposed 
to  the  Constitution  of  1797,  or  only  to  your  construction,  is  the  question 
at  issue,  the  decision  of  which  must  not  be  left  to  your  modesty  and 
virtue  I  4.  ()n  your  last  assertion,  that  "  we  want  a  new  constitution 
for  Methodism,"  after  tin:  solemn  declarations  of  the  circuit  to  the 
contrary,  we  can  bestow  nothing  but  contempt. 

We  iuu>t  now  beg  leave  to  tell  vou  that  nothing  can  be  admitted 
as  belonging  to  the  Constitution  of  17!)7,  which  did  not  pass  in  treaty 
between  the  delegates  of  that  year  and  the  Conference.  Did  these 
Miscellaneous  Regulations  so  j'ass  I  Were  they  ever  introduced  or 
read  in  the  Committee  of  Delegates,  until  after  they  had  been  actually 
l>assed  into  law  by  the  (Jonference  f  The  third  of  these  regulations, 
and  the  third  only,  appears  then,  indeed,  to  have  been  communicated 
to  the  delegates  in  answer  to  a  question  on  the  case  at  liristol.  In 
that  case,  the  societies  had  been  divided,  and  each  party  was  headed 
l)y  preachers.  This,  then,  was  a  case  with  which  the  local  authorities 
enuld  not  deal,  because  they  had  no  jurisdiction  over  these  jireachers. 
llie  preachers,  who  thus  headed  the  several  parties  at  itristol,  were 
amongst  the  oldest  and  most  inlluentiul  preachers  in  the  Connexion  ; 
and  the  I'lan  of  I'aeilieation  had  not  contemjilated  such  a  division 
amongst  the  pn ackers,  as,  in  fact,  in  that  i)articular  case,  frustrated 
Us  execution.  _  We  forbear  to  mention  names,  but  between  such 
parlies,  it  was  justly  apiireliended  that  the  district  meeting  itself  might 
liave  great  difficulty  in  deciding.  This  accounts  for  the  rule  for 
streu-tbeniiig  the  district  meeting,  bv  calling  in  three  of  the  nearest 
Buperiiiteiidents.  Rut,  from  the  fact  that  th,>  delegates  recorded  on 
their  minutes  the  communication  of  this  third  reu'ulation  only,  and 
make  no  mention  of  the  others,  it  should  -eem,  that  the  others  were 
not  communicated  to  them  at  all.     This,  we  bcheve,  is  general! v 
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admitted  to  have  been  the  fact,  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  from 
the  nature  of  most  of  these  regulations.  The  fifth,  for  instance, 
relates  to  the  election  of  the  chairman  of  districts,  by  ballot  of  the 
Conference,  Was  this  a  matter  of  treaty  between  the  Conference  and 
the  delegates  ?  These.Miscellaneous  Eegulations,  moreover,  relate  not 
merely  to  district  meetings,  but  to  "  the  book  concerns,"  and  other 
matters,  with  which  the  delegates  had  nothing  to  do.  Did  the  Con- 
ference, then,  ex  gratia  and  unasked,  submit  these  concerns,  over 
which  they  have  ever  manifested  a  peculiar  jealousy,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  delegates  X  You  are  not  ignorant  that  the  delegates  of  1797 
had  no  hand  in  either  framing  or  agreeing  to  those  regulations ;  and 
which,  until  perverted  by  you,  were  never  held  or  supposed  to  have 
any  relation  to  the  people,  except  as  regarded  disturbances  occasioned 
in  a  circuit  by  a  preacher.  The  more  these  regulations  are  examined, 
in  connexion  with  the  situation  of  the  Conference,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Connexion  at  that  period,  the  more  convincingly  will  it 
appear,  that  their  true  object  was  to  give  to  district  meetings,  on 
behalf  of  the  Conference,  greater  power  over  individual  preachers  in 
the  intervals  between  the  Conferences.  Several  preachers  had  thrown 
their  circuits  into  utter  confusion  on  the  sacrament  question ;  and 
others  had  made  such  displays  of  their  imaginary  power  and  spiritual 
authorit}^,  that  the  Connexion  had  been  twice  roused,  and  the  Con- 
ference twice  compelled  to  enter  into  treaty  with  general  meetings 
of  lay  delegates.  It  was  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  these  convulsions ; 
not  by  overbearing  and  beating  down  the  local  meetings,  as  at  Leeds, 
but  by  empovvering  the  President,  in  conjunction  with  the  district,  to 
deal  summarily  with  these  turbulent  preachers,  and  "  to  redress  {he 
grievances"  of  the  people,  before  it  should  be  necessary  to  call  into 
operation  the  Plan  of  Pacification.  But  all  this  was  the  act  of  the 
Co^iference,  for  its  own  preservation,  and  not  the  Constitution  of  1797  ; 
and  therefore,  as  we  have  before  observed,  these  Miscellaneous  Regu- 
lations relating  to  districts,  appeared  only  in  the  Large  Minutes,  fo# 
the  government  of  the  preachers  ;  and  were  never,  in  any  way  what- 
ever, connected  with  the  Concessions  and  Code  of  Laws  for  the 
government  of  the  people.  We  are  acquainted  with  some  of  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  treaty  of  1797,  and  who  regard  this 
attempt  to  foist  in  these  Miscellaneous  Regulations  as  a  part  of  the 
Constitutions  of  that  year,  as  one  of  the  most  disreputable  efforts  ! 

The  Constitution  of  1797,  as  we  have  already  explained,  con- 
sists of  the  stipulations  or  concessions,  contained  in  the  printed  cir- 
cular, addressed  by  the  Conference  to  the  Societies,  dated  Leeds, 
August  7th,  1797 ;  and  of  the  collection  or  code  of  laws  therein 
referred  to,  and  which  was  "  voluntarily  and  in  good  faith,"  signed  by 
145  preachers  present  at  the  Conference,  "  as  approvuig  of  and  engaging 
to  comply  therewith."— The  printed  circular  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing paragraph :—"  We  have  represented  these  measures,  which  we 
have  taken  for  your  satisfaction,  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  we  well 
could,  giving  you  the  sense  of  the  whole,  not  only  for  brevity's  sake, 
but  for  expedition  ;  that  you  may  be  informed  of  the  general  heads 
of  our  proceedings  as  soon  as  possible.    In  the  regulations,*  which 


Our  attention  has  just  been  directed  to  a  passnge  in  Mr,  Beecham's  Essay  on 
the  Constitution  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  ;  in  which,  quoting  this  passage,  he  tells 
us,  page  58,  that  the  regulations  here  refen-ed  to,  as  containing  "the  whole  at 
large,    are  the  Miscellaneous  Eegulations ;  and  that  these  regulations  "are  the 
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will  be  published  with  the  Pules  of  the  Socicti/  as  mentioiicd  above, 
YOU  will  have  the  whole  at  lan/e."  Accordins-ly,  this  Code  of  Laws, 
cniituining'  "  t/ie  n-hole — the  whole  at  lareje"  all  that  we  call  "the 
Constitution  of  171J7,"  was  so  published  with  the  Rules  of  the  So- 
ciety, shortly  after  the  Conference.  But,  as  you  know  perfectly  well, 
from  beginning'  to  end,  either  of  the  Concessions,  or  the  Code  of  Laws, 
there  is  not  an  allusion  to,  nor  even  a  hint  of  the  Miscellaneous  Regu- 
lations. This  charter  of  Methodistical  liberty  contains  not  a  word 
nor  a  syllable  about  the  power  of  district  meetings  to  interfere  in 
any  cases,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  in  the  affairs  of  a  circuit,  or  in 
the  trial  of  local  officers  and  members.  On  the  contrary,  the  assumed 
authority  of  special  district  meetings,  which  had  constituted  one  of 
the  chief  grounds  of  complaint,  was  most  anxiously  disclaimed  by 
the  Conference  in  those  Concession.  "Such  have  been  the  sacrifices 
we  have  made,"  say  thej-,  "that  our  district  committees  have  hardly 
any  authority  remaining."  ^'ay,  so  very  objectionable  was  this 
power  in  that  day,  that  the  Conference  thought  it  necessary  to  re- 
mind the  societies  that,  even  in  the  trial  of  preachers,  they  might, 
"  according  to  the  Plan  of  Pacification,  in  every  instance  in  which  the 
trustees,  leaders,  and  stewards  chose  to  interfere,  supersede,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  regular  district  committees and  which  implies,  that 
if  the  trustees,  leaders,  and  stewards  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
interfere,  then  the  district  committee  would  themselves  deal  with  the 
accused  preacher,  according  to  the  powers  entrusted  to  them  in  these 
^Miscellaneous  and  other  former  Regulations.  In  the  absence  of  such 
interference,  the  trial  of  preachers  was  the  proper  duty  and  business 
of  these  district  committees ;  but  as  to  the  trial  of  local  officers  and 
members,  their  assumed  power  in  this  respect  was  clearly,  and  without 


tilings  to  wliicli  the  i  'onference  refcM-s,  as  completing,'  tlio  arrangeinenls  which  it  liaJ 
iii:iilo."  A  moment's  rellection  rd'iites  tills  error.  1.  Tlie  Conference  say,  "  in  the 
licL'iilations  which  will  be  pnblislieil  irith  the  Hides  of  the  Suvii'tij,  as  ahoee 
mni/ioiicil,  you  will  have  the  whole  at  lar^'c."  Xmv.  ahoee  they  hal  not  mentioned 
(he  .M  i^cellaiieDus  Refrulalions  at  all;  but  they  had  statdl  their  determination, 
''  that  all  the  rules  wliicli  relate  to  tlie  societies,  leailers,  stewarda,  local  preachers, 
trii-tee-i,  and  ((uarlerly  nu'etinjrs  [beiiii:  the  rules  so  '  carefully  revised'  and  sub- 
Bcribed  by  thenij,  should  be  published  with  the  Rules  of  the  .-^iieiety,  for  the 
benefit  and  eonveniemv  of  all  the  members.''  L'.  They  were  to  bo  publisbeil  ovith 
tlie  Hiilfx  I'J' the  Sci  ictij.  The  .Miscellaneous  Tiefrulatiiuis  never  were  so  published  ; 
they  appeared  only  in  tbo  .Minutes  of  th(^  Confeiviice,  and  were  never  oonnectoil 
with  tho  HuKm  of  the  .■^(iciely.  But  the  revised  "  (.'(diection  of  Rules  or  Goile  of 
I.aw.s,"  Mil  far  as  rejjardeil  tlie  people,  were  arluidly  jjublisbed  irithtlic  Jtiitcs  of 
the  Soeietij,  shortly  alter  the  Conference  of  17117,  and  tliey  still  appear  tlius 
conneeteil,  in  our  class-books.  4.  These  .Miscellaneous  Rcfrulailon.s  do  not  contain 
the  "«•//()/(•  lit  torijef  they  contain  scarcely  anythinn;  relatint,'  to  tho  .soclelies, 
loaders,  slewards,  &c.  \f.,  or  of  the  several  mattiTS  mi!nth)neil  in  the  printeil  cir- 
cular; but  the  '•  Code  (if  l/aws,"  thus  publisheil,  embodies  all  the  partii-iilars  of 
this  circular,  with  the  ar/(/(7 matters  ;  and  thus  contains  "  thr  irhvlc  at  liu-i/e." 
5.  l,a.-tly,  as  tliou^'b  to  jiri'i'ludo  all  uncertainty  and  the  possibility  of  mistake,  tbl.s 
nrlirlo  i.Vrt.  G)  of  tho  circular,  was  pn'lixcd  to  the  first  and  (!very  succeedlii;^'' 
edition  of  the  "( 'ode  of  Laws,"  with  ii  deidarntion  that  the  s.ame  was  |iublislicd 
" /(t  c.riciitiiiii  thi  rnif."  Wo  do  not  accuse  Mr.  Dreciiam  of  hiti  ntinitiil  error  in 
thus  altog-ether  throwing;  on  one  side  the  <'iide  of  Laws,  and  sulistitutin^'  the 
.Alisccllanenus  Reirulations  ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  blunders  which  etTectually  destroy 
the  authority  of  hi.s  book,  by  proviuLT  that  ho  does  not  nnderstanil  his  subjert,  anil 
is  too  careless  to  bo  correct.  Tho  ex]Misuro  of  this  blunder  overturns  also  tbo 
main  principle  of  the  paiiy,  that  tho  .Misrelbineous  Rci^'ulations  were  ciinteni|)hiti  il 
in  the  I,'once.s8ioii.s,  as  tho  provision  for  extraordinary  cases,  with  reference  to  tho 
people. 
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any  exception  or  reserve,  given  up  and  determined  by  the  Concessions' 
and  Code  of  Laws.  Here,  then,  in  the  Code  of  Laws  thus  published 
with  the  Eules  of  the  Society,  we  have,  according  to  the  Conference 
of  1797,  and  as  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  "the  whole — the 
whole  at  large  !" — "  Tlrat  is  all  a  mistake,"  quoth  the  Eev.  R.  Wat^son, 
in  1829 !  "  The  most  important  thing  of  all,  the  provision  in  ex- 
traordinary cases,  has  been  quite  overlooked  1  Here  is  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1797  ;  not  in  the  Concessions  or  Code  of  Laws,  but  in  certain 
Miscellaneous  Regulations  relating  to  district  meetings.  If  you  really 
wish  constitutional  Methodism,  here  it  is,  in  the  Miscellaneous  Regu- 
lational"  We  are  told  that  your  book  is  to  pass  into  law  at  the  next 
Conference ;  but  remember,  Mr.  \'evers'8  principle  will  not  be  forgotten, 
"  the  Conference  itself  has  not  the  power  to  make  or  promulgate  any 
new  law,  which  shall  change  or  affect  the  Constitution  of  Methodism." 

IX.  We  notice,  in  the  next  place,  another  infusion  of  the  genuine 
spirit  of  your  party.  It  is  the  affectation  which  pervades  your  whole 
book,  of  not  being  able  to  understand  whether,  in  objecting  to  this 
usurped  and  oppressive  jurisdiction  of  special  district  meetings,  we 
intend  also  to  oppose  their  proper  and  constitutional  authority,  under 
the  Plan  of  Pacification  and  the  Regulations  of  1797  If  there  be  one 
point  plainer  than  another  in  the  London  South  Address,  it  is  this 
very  point,  propounded  in  the  first  sentence  of  Part  I.  of  that  Address 
— viz.,  "  That  travelling  preachers  alone  are,  by  the  present  consti- 
tution of  Methodism,  amenable  to  special  district  meetings,"  &c.  In 
commenting  on  the  rules  on  this  subject,  we  not  only  incessantly  point 
out  this  proper  and  lawful  jurisdiction,  but  we  emphatically  quote  the 
rules  in  italics,  to  draw  attention  to  it.  (See  London  South  Address, 
p.  6.)  Nay,  it  is  the  gist  of  our  argument,  that  the  object  of 
these  rules  was  to  establish  this  jurisdiction,  and  not  the  one  for  which 
you>;ontend.  We  have  not  space  for  quotation,  but  let  the  reader 
turn  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Part  I.,  and  to  the  summary  of 
our  arguments  on  the  Rule  of  179C,  given  in  p.  13,  14  of  our  Address 
to  the  Conference. 

Mistake,  then,  on  this  part  of  the  subject  was  impossible  ;  and  the 
affectation  of  it  would  have  been  utterly  childish  and  ridiculous,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  lurking  design  which  it  was  intended  to  cover. 
Ko  man,  reading  the  London  South  Address,  ever  did  imagine  or 
suspect  that  we  v.'ished  to  do  away  with  the  proper  and  lawful 
jurisdiction  of  special  district  meetings;  and  yet,  affecting  darkness 
in  the  face  of  the  sun,  you  go  on  to  interrogate  us,  "  When  you  dwell 
upon  the  case  of  a  special  district  meeting  interfering  to  take 
cognisance  of  proceedings  on  the  part  of  leaders,  stewards,  and  local 
preachers  at  Leeds,  and  from  that  take  occasion  to  exclaim  against  all 
such  interference  with  the  local  affairs  of  a  circuit,  did  you,  my 
brethren,  intend  to  exclaim  against  all  such  interferences  "of  every 
kind  in  the  affairs  of  circuits  1"  You  then  explain  your  motive  for 
asking  this  question  :  "  Because  in  the  Rules  of  Pacification  and  the 
Regulations  of  1797,  you  must  have  seen  that  the  Plan  of  Pacification 
gives  to  a  majority  of  trustees,  or  to  the  majority  of  the  stewards  and 
leaders  of  any  society,  the  power  of  calling  such  [no,  not  such]  a 
special  meeting  of  the  district,  m  order  to  try  any  preacher  appointed 
for  the  circuit,  on  charges  of  immoraUty,"  [false  doctrine,]  deficient 
abilities  or  violation  of  rule  ;  of  which  meeting  the  trustees,  stewards, 
and  leaders  are  to  be  members  ;  so  that  if  the  charges  are  considered 
to  be  proved  by  the  majority  of  that  meeting,  he  may  be  removed 
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from  the  circuit" — "  did  you  then  intend  to  renounce  that  privilege  in 
vour  zeal  au^inst  special  district  meeting-s  ?  If  you  did  [you  knew  we 
did  not],  this  is  in  proof  that  you  must  have  aimed,  not  at  the  pre- 
servation of  Methodism,  as  settled  in  179.5  and  1797,  but  at  some 
quite  new  system,  which  would  have  involved  greater  projects  of  change 
than  perhaps  you  were  aware  of,  but  which  were  not  unthought  of  by 
those  who  penned  your  Address  and  Itesolutions." — Watson,  p.  15. 

To  this  last  sentence,  knowing-,  as  you  could  not  but  know,  that 
the  whole  bent  and  aim  of  our  Address  was  to  point  out  this  proper 
desig:n  and  provision  of  special  district  meeting-s,  in  opposition  to 
"  t/ic  novel  and  unauthori-cd  extension  of'  their  jurisdiction"  at- 
tempted at  Leeds,  it  were  beneath  us  to  offer  any  reply.  Here  is, 
first,  an  atFectation  of  mistake,  where  none  could  be  made  ;  next,  a 
wilful  perversion  of  acknowledged  truth  into  hypothetical  falsehood  ; 
and  all  this  labour  of  darkness  is  to  make  way  for  a  piece  of  foul  and 
wilful  slander  !  We  refer  you  here  to  a  higher  tribunal  than  that  of 
the  Conference — a  tribunal  which  has  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbour  !" 

The  artifice  of  the  above  interrogation,  several  times  repeated,  is 
sufEciently  apparent.  Coming  forward  in  defence  of  an  odious  and 
tyrannical  assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  special  district  meet- 
ings, and  aware  that  it  will  not  do  to  plead  for  them  on  any  of  the  facts 
of  the  Leeds  case,  you  attempt  to  borrow  a  httle  credit  for  such 
meetings,  on  cases  in  which  it  is  allowed  that  they  are  both  useful 
and  necessary  You  spread  out  and  detail  the  advantages  of  special 
district  meetings  in  cases  which  are  not  questioned,  and  then,  as 
though  all  were  gained,  you  surprise  the  reader  with  the  inquiry, — 
"  Did  you,  then,  intend  to  renounce  that  privilege  in  your  zeal  against 
special  district  meetings  ?  You  never  could  intend  to  give  up  this 
protection  to  yourselves  without  some  substitute  for  it?"  Alas!  the 
pri'at  (ilijfction  to  all  this  is,  its  repugnance  to  that  simplicity  and 
sincerity  which  we  expect  in  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ!  You  knew 
very  well  that  we  intended  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  that,  on  the 
ciiiitrary,  these  provisions  of  the  Plan  of  Pacification  were  an  essential 
Jiart  of  that  coii--titution  of  Methodism  which  we  were  anxious  to 
maintain!  You  knew  tliis,  and  therefore  you  were  prepared  for  the 
reply  ;  and,  with  a  dexterity  becoming  tlie  disreputable  g'anie  you 
play,  in  the  very  next  sentence  you  seek  to  turn  the  tables. 

"If,  however,  you  did  not  intend  to  renounce  this  privilege,  you 
did  not  intend  to  denounce  all  special  district  meetings,  and  all  inter- 
fereiu-es  with  the  local  affairs  of  a  circuit !"  Admirable  discovery  I  Imt 
what  next  ?  "  Vou  would  keep  the  privilege  of  using- special  district  meet- 
ings ti)  try  the  cases  of  preachers,  and  to  remove  them  ;  and  you  disclaim 
them  only  whi'U  they  are  called  to  repress  faction  and  disorder  among  the 
people.  J5rethren,  is  that  fair  dealing?— You  claim  liberty  for  your- 
si-lves,  but  I  pray  you  on  whom  do  you  put  the  voke?"  Oh  !  Richard 
^\  atson  !  Ilichard  Watson  !  in  the*  yoke  at  last !  It  is  hard  work  ! 
to  Ije^sure  ;  but  why  clid  you  not  explain  to  the  reader  this  ]n-ovision  of 
the  Plan  of  Pacification,  and  contrast  it  with  the  constitution,  claims, 
and  conduct  of  the  Leeds  Special  District  ^Meeting,  that  he  might  judge 
of  our  fair  dealing,  and  of  the  grievous  yoke  of  which  you  comjilain  I 
Why  did  Villi  not  inform  him,  that  when  the  complaints  against  a 
preacher  had  become  so  loud  and  general,  as  to  induce  the  trustees, 
leaders,  and  stewards  to  rise  up  against  him;  and  when  the  case  was 
so  clear  and  conclusive,  that  the  majority  of  a  meeting-,  in  which  his 
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brethren,  the  preachers  of  the  whole  district,  would  form,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  more  numerous  party,  were  compelled  to  decide  against 
him  ; — yet,  after  all,  the  power  of  this  mixed  district  meeting  extended 
no  further  than  to  effect  a  mere  "  change  of  preachers,"  by  removing 
the  obnoxious  preachffr  from  the  circuit.  If  the  case  be  a  flagrant 
one ; — if  the  question  be,  whether  the  offender  shall  continue  a  Metho- 
dist preacher,  all  the  laymen  must  instantly  withdraw;  and  the 
travelling  preachers  of  the  district  alone,  "shall  determine  among 
themselves  how  the  removed  preacher  shall  be  disposed  of  till  the 
Conference ;  and  shall  have  authority  to  suspend  the  said  preacher 
from  all  public  duties  till  the  Conference,  if  they  judge  proper !"  To 
make  the  cases  parallel,  therefore,  the  special  district  meeting  at 
Leeds  should  only  have  had  power  to  remove  a  leader  from  one  class 
to  another ;  but  the  question  being  one  of  expulsion  from  office,  the 
travelling  preachers  ought  to  have  withdrawn  altogether,  and  to  have 
left  that  question  to  be  determined  by  the  brethren  of  the  accused,  the 
leaders,  among  themselves.  This  would  have  been  fair  deahng,  if  you 
please. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  exclaim  against  the  fair  principle 
laid  down  in  the  Plan  of  Pacification.  We  lay  no  yoke  upon  any 
man.  We  think  that  the  highly  constitutional  2)rinc'iple,  that  every 
man  shall  be  tried  hy  his  peers,  by  men  of  the  same  rank  and  station 
with  himself,  and  which  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  British  liberty 
and  law,  is  also  just  and  equitable  in  Methodism.  We  allow  it  in  full 
to  you,  and  we  claim  it  but  partially  for  ourselves !  Is  this  fair  deal- 
ing ?  Is  this  putting  a  yoke  upon  you  ?  What  must  the  reader  think 
when  he  finds  that  after  a  preacher  has  rendered  himself  so  very 
obnoxious  in  a  circuit,  that  neither  his  brethren  of  the  circuit,  nor  all 
the  preachers  of  the  district,  with  all  their  influence  as  ministers,  and 
witn  each  a  vote,  can  save  him  from  condemnation  ;  yet,  after  all, 
this  convicted  preacher  can  still  demand  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  by 
travelling  preachers  alone ;  and  that  they  have  power  not  only  to 
continue  him  in  his  office,  but  to  reward  him  (possibly  for  some  attack 
on  the  hberties  of  the  people)  by  appointing  him  to  a  better  circuit 
than  the  one  from  which  he  is  removed  ?  What,  we  repeat,  must  the 
reader  think  of  your  question  of  fair  dealing,  when  he  learns,  that  in 
no  case  can  a  private  member  or  local  officer  demand  this  right  of 
being  tried  by  his  peers ;  for  that  in  the  leaders'  meeting,  before 
which  the  trial  takes  place,  the  superintendent  preacher  is,  ex  officio, 
chairman ;  and  all  the  travelling  preachers  of  the  circuit  are  entitled 
to  attend  and  vote  ?  Can  any  man  suppress  a  feeling  of  indignation 
on  discovering  that,  not  satisfied  with  this  immense  advantage  over 
the  laity,  all  your  whining  about  fair  deahng,  and  wincing  at  a 
pretended  yoke,  is  because  we  deny  your  right  to  pour  in  a  multitude 
of  preachers  from  the  surrounding  district,  to  coerce  the  decisions  of 
the  leaders  meeting,  and  to  force  your  arbitrary  measures  down  the 
throats  of  the  people.    This  was  the  case  at  Leeds  ! 

But  we  thank  you  for  recalling  our  attention  to  the  Plan  of  Pacifi- 
cation. The  men  of  1795  and  1797,  twice  roused  from  their  homes, 
and  compelled  to  assemble  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  defence  of 
their  liberties,  did  not  leave  themselves  exposed  to  this  interference  of 
special  district  meetings.  After  all  these  provisions  respecting  travelling- 
preachers^  the  eighth  and  last  article  under  the  second  head  of  the 
l^lan  of  Pacification  expressly  secures  to  every  local  preachers,  trustee, 
steward,  and  leader,  this  right  of  trial  by  his  peers,  subject  only  to  the 
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of  the  district.  "If  any  local  preacher,  trustee,  steward,  or  leader, 
shall  di^tu^b  the  peace  of  the  society,  &c.  the  superintendent  of  the 
circuit,  or  the  majority  of  the  trustees,  stewards,  aud  leaders  of  the 
society  so  disturbed,  shall  have  authority  to  summon  a  meeting-  of 
the  travellinp:  preacln-rs  df  tlie  circuit,  and  the  trustees,  stewards,  and 
leaders  of  that  society.  Evidence  shall  be  examined  on  both  sides ; 
and,  if  the  charge  be  proved,  the  superintendent  preacher  shall  expel 
from  the  ^ociety  the  person  so  offending:."  Here  is  the  stipulation  of 
a  g-eneral  rig-ht",  which  every  local  officer  among-st  us  may  claim  ;  but 
there  is  no  exception,  no  reservation  ;  no  provision  for  extraordinary 
emergencies  ;  no  stipulation  for  the  intervention  of  special  district 
meetings ;  no  power  given  them  to  take  part  with  the  minority 
agrtin.-~t  the  majority,  to  declare  the  former  the  sound,  and  the  latter 
the  unbound  part  ut'  the  society  ;  to  submit  new  and  arbitrary  tests  to 
these  local  meetings,  and  to  enact,  that  "  no  leader,  &c.  shall  be  allowed 
to  vote,  in  any  trials,  or  to  take  part  in  the  administration  of  our 
church  g-overnment,  so  long-  as  he  refuses"  these  novel  and  illegal  tests. 
Do  you  really  think  that  the  "  giants"  of  1795  and  1797,  as  Mr. 
Yevers  call>  them,  would  have  submitted  to  these  things  ?  The  mig-hty 
had  been  fallen  indeed,  if  these  things  could  have  been  submitted  to, 
even  in  the  present  day,  without  occasioning'  the  most  serious  division 
that  ^Methodism  has  ever  known  !  The  same  thing'  will  occur  again, 
wlienevei-  the-e  despotic  claims  are  set  up  and  acted  ujjon.  And  this 
alone  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  real  character,  both  of  the  measures 
and  of  the  party  with  whom  they  originated! 

X.  This  subject  you  resume  at  p.  19  of  your  pamphlet,  and  in  a 
style  and  manner  still  more  unworthy  and  deceptive.  Kepeating  our 
denial  of  the  right  of  the  Conference,  or  of  a  district  meeting,  "  to 
try,  suspend,  or  expel  any  local  officer  or  member  of  society,"  you 
again  ail'ect  doubt  and  uncertainty  ;  and,  with  wonderful  siinplicity, 
inquire,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  this  ?"  This  question  you  answer  by 
another, — JJid  you  ever  know  your  officers  or  members  tried,  sus- 
pended, or  expelled  by  the  Conference,  by  a  district  meeting,  or  even 
by  a  superintendent,  since  17i)7,  on  his  own  authority?"  Now,  if 
ynu  mean  to  limit  this  latter  inquiry  to  the  London  South  Circuit,  we 
reply,  that  we  look  better  after  these  things,  and  are  in  no  humour  to 
submit  to  any  .-ueli  arbitniiy  procei'ilings  ;  but  if  the  question  be  a 
grnri-al  one  (and  certainly  you  wi.sh  it  to  jiroduce  in  your  favour  a 
general  eti'ect),  then  the  emphatic  renlv  which  you  have  yourself  given, 
"  Vou  n.'verdid  !"  is  utterly  false.  'Such  a  case  we  gave  you  at  p.  -25 
of  our  Address  to  the  Conference,  in  which  Mr.  Grindrod,  "on  his 
own  authority,"  and  in  defiance  <if  the  local  meeting,  suspended  Mr. 

I.  .Johnson  iVnin  hi,-  office  of  a  local  ]ireacher  for  three  months. 
This  was  not  the  only  case  w.;  might  have  cited  ;  but  it  was  one  with 
the  particulars  of  which  you  were  fully  acquainted  when  you  wrote 
this  fallacious  reply.  It  is,  moreover,  a"  case  in  det'ence  of  which  you 
liave  iKjt  a  word  to  ur_;e,  notwithstanding  we  had  strongly  pressed  it 
a-ainst  you!  W'h-.yt  follows  this  hazardous  rejily  is  something- worse 
than  (■hildi>h  I  "  You  cannot,  therefore,  mean  that  the  Conference  has 
set  up  a  claim  to  displace  your  ordinary  tribunals  in  the  ordinary 
•  ■miive  of  things  W'hnt  is  left  ns  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  w'e 
shall  SCI'  by  and  by,  when  we  come  to  exaniiiii;  the  princijiles  you 
have  laid  down  ;  but  wliat  sort  of  deception  is  this  which  kirks 
under  the  pronoun  "your?"    "  I'oio-  ordinary  tribunals  T'  The 
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case  out  of  which  this  question  arose,  occurred  at  Leeds,  a  place 
which  you  name  with  trembhng !  Surely,  you  have  not  so  far 
calculated  on  the  simplicity,  or  rather  the  stupidity  of  your  readers, 
as  to  imagine  that  they  cannot  distinguish  between  London  and' 
Leeds;  or  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with  your  proof,  that  no 
injustice  has  been  done  at  Leeds,  because  ouf  ordinary  tribunals  in 
London  have  not  been  displaced  !  The  ordinary  tribunals  at  Leeds 
were  displaced  and  broken  up  by  the  special  district  meeting,  in  the 
manner  stated  at  p.  18  of  our  Address  to  the  Conference ;  another 
heavy  and  grievous  abuse  of  power  by  that  meeting,  respecting  which 
you  deem  it  prudent  to  be  altogether  silent !  The  Conference,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  your  party,  has  unhappily  sanctioned  this 
conduct,  and  thanked  the  perpetrators  of  it  for  their  services  1  In  so 
doing,  the  Conference  has  certainly  set  up  a  claim  to  displace  our 
ordinary  tribunals,  and  those  of  every  other  circuit  1  Under  the  same 
baneful  and  destructive  influence,  they  resolved  that  these  proceedings 
were  constitutional  in  TJethodism,  under  the  regulations  of  1797 ! — a 
resolution  which  has  more  deeply  compromised  the  public  character 
of  the  Conference,  than  any  other  ever  passed  by  that  assembly ! 
Whether  all  this  is  to  be  the  ordinary  course  of  things  or  not,  we 
cannot  tell ;  not  knowing  how  far  the  influence  and  ambition  of  your 
party  may  carry  you  ;  but  certainly,  at  present,  it  does  appear  to  us 
most  extraordinary ! 

As  is  usual,  however,  with  men  once  embarked  in  a  desperate 
cause,  you  grow  bolder  as  you  proceed.  "  Nay,  even  in  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  of  the  Leeds  case,  no  man  was  tried  by  the  dis- 
trict meeting,  but  by  the  meeting  to  which,  as  local  preacher  or 
leader,  he  belonged."  You  know  better !  You  know  that  those 
regular  and  lawful  meetings  had  been  broken  up,  and  that  new 
nfeetings  had  been  formed  of  such  members  only  as  chose  to  take  the 
test ;  and  that  this  was  the  scheme  and  law  of  the  special  district 
meeting,  enjoined  and  insisted  upon  in  their  printed  resolutions  !  You 
know  that  this  was  done  in  order  that  the  special  district  meeting 
might  have  no  difficulty  in  eflfecting  their  will  and  pleasure  in  relation 
to  every  trial  which  took  place !  You  know  that  nothing  which  could 
be  fairly  and  honestly  called  a  trial  did,  m  fact,  take  place  at  Leeds. 
It  was  all  mere  mockery  !  The  special  district  meeting  assembled  to 
put  out  whom  they  pleased,  and  to  retain  whom  they  pleased. 
This  was  the  result,  practically,  as  to  the  individuals  expelled ; 
and  it  was  the  thing  premeditated  and  designed.  All  who  re- 
sisted the  will  of  certain  preachers  were  to  be  sacrificed;  and 
refusing  to  submit,  they  were  so  sacrificed  !  And  then  you  come 
forward,  in  great  ajfection  and  simplicity,  to  tell  the  world,  "  No  man 
was  tried  by  the  special  district  meeting,  but  by  the  meeting  to  which 
he  belonged!"  We  ask  you,  in  return,  and  with  much  more  reason, 
"What. do  you  mean  by  this?"  The  special  district  meeting  either 
claimed  the  right  to  try,  or  they  did  not.  If  they  claimed  the  right, 
why  did  they  adopt  the  (in  that  case)  hypocritical  farce  of  a  packed 
and  tested  leaders'  meeting  ?  If  they  made  no  pretension  to  this  right, 
why  did  they  assemble  at  Leeds  ?  why  regulate  the  proceedings  of.the 
local  jurisdictions  by  their  own  dictatorial  resolutions  1  and  why  pour 
in  their  own  members  into  the  leaders'  meeting,  pending  these  trials, 
to  overawe  and  control  the  decisions,  to  say  nothing  "of  the  direct 
interference  complained  of  1  Your  very  great  anxiety  to  persuade  us 
that  the  district  meeting  did  not  try,  should  seem  a  sufficient  admission 
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that  thev  had  no  riffht  to  trv.  Will  you  holil  to  this  ?  It  is  the 
admission  of  our  whole  case  !  ^  We  deny  the  rig-ht  of  a  special  district 
raeetin"-  to  try  local  officers  or  members  of  society.  Are  we  then 
a'-reedl  If  not,  if  vou  still  claim  the  right,  why  then  all  this  laboured 
attempt  to  show  tha"^!  the  district  meeting-  did  not  try  and  expel  the 
brethren  at  Leeds  ?  If  thev  had  the  right,  why  be  so  anxious  to  ]U'ove 
that  thry  did  not  exercise  it  I  Would  any  man  of  common  sense 
ai^-ue  backwards  and  forwards  in  this  extraordinary  manner,  it  he 
had  anv  other  object  than  to  blind  people's  eyes,  and  befool  their 
understandiniis  ?  That  your  book  ha-i  no  other  object  is  evident,  for 
in  the  verv  next  sentence,  coiling-  like  an  eel,  you  beg-in  again  to  ply 
us  with  our  denial  of  the  right !'  And  it  is  not  until  you  have  thru.sfc 
this  denial  in  quadruple  form  upon  our  simplicity,  that  we  are  favoured 
with  a  distinction  between  ordinary  and  extraordinary  cases;  a 
di.-tinction  nowhere  recognised,  either  in  the  Plan  of  Pacification  or 
in  the  (."once.-sions  and  Code  of  Laws  of  1797  ! 

"  Seeing,  then,  all  ordinary  cases  are  out  of  the  question,  you 
must  mean  to  deny  that  in  no  (any)  extraordinary  case  of  any  kind, 
the  Conference  or  a  district  meeting  has  any  right  or  power  '  to  try, 
suspend,  or  exclude  any  local  officer  or  member.'  Let  us,  then,  take 
such  a  ca--e, — a  case  of  immorahty,  a  case  of  ialse  doctrine,  a  case  of 
notorious  insubordination  to  the  rules  of  the  body."  (Watson,  p.  19.) 
Xery  well,  and  now  that  you  have  such  a  case,  what  follows  ?  Oh, 
why,  "it  is  clcnr,"  say  you,  ''that  if  the  local  tribunals  did  their 
duty,  the  offender  would  be  admonished  or  expelled  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  no  interference  of  Ci inference  or  of  a  district  meeting  be 
required.  This  interference  would  nut,  therefore,  take  place."  I'his 
is  very  kind,  indeed,  and  we  are  happy  to  hear,  thi'.t  so  long  as  we  do 
our  duty,  we  are  imt  to  Ije  visited  with  this  scourge  !  Jiut  do  you 
not  think,  that  it  is  somewhat  impertinent  to  sujipuse  that  the  local 
tribunals  would  nut  do  their  duty  in  such  a  case  ?  Do  you  think  it 
very  likely,  that  respectable  and  religious  men — men  attached  to 
-Alethodi^ui  all  their  lives,  as  must  of  our  loeul  officers  havi'  been, — 
would  wi>h  to  a,-sociate  and  take  ])art  with  heretical,  immoral,  or  law- 
le.--'  individuals  ?  This  would  certainly  be  a  very  extraordinary  case  ; 
but  did  vou  ever  know  such  a  case  f  You  deal  largely  in  imaginary 
cases  ;  but  your  argument  stands  very  much  in  need  of  that  kind  of 
su])port  which  can  be  derived  only  fiom  facts.  You,  nevertheless, 
nio.-t  carefully  avoid  all  ajipeals  to  tacts  !  Can  it  be  imagined,  that  if 
you  had  been  in  jiossession  of  a  single  instance,  the  circumstances  and 
bearing  of  which,  when  examined,  would  have  told  in  your  favour, 
yuu  would  have  witliheld  it  I  iiut  we  shall  presently  resume  this 
subject.  In  the  ineanlime,  is  it  not  a  little  too  barefaced  to  ]ii'opose 
to  rob  u.^  of  the  liberties,  so  strenuously  maintained  by  our  fathers  in 
17lt.")  and  17!i7,  u]iun  tlie  bare  supposition  that  it  is  jiossible  that  a 
whole  leader's  meeting,  or  the  majority  thereof,  may  at  some  future 
period  renounce  Mr.  Wesley's  doctrines,  which  they  have  embraced 
from  heartfelt  expei  ience,  and  so  long  professed,  and  yet  wi^h  to  go 
on  hypocritically  professing  themselves  \\'esleyans  ?  To  the  local 
preachers  this  ai'guinent  can  hardly  apply;  because,  as  you  tell  us, 
"the  chapels  are  secured  to  those  who  love  the  doctrines  which  only 
can  be  preached  in  them."  Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  these  men 
Would  wi.^b  to  go  on  ]ireaching  and  teaching  Mr.  Wesley's  doctrines, 
which  they  no  longer  believed  f  If  you  can  suppose  any  individual  so  in- 
sane as  to  act  thus,  can  you  believe  it  of  the  majority  of  the  leaders  and 
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local  preachers  of  a  circuit  I  Ag-ain,  ia  it  not  rather  too  much  to  put 
the  whole  Connexion  under  the  surveillance  of  this  new-fangled  and 
t^^rannical  police,  on  the  mere  presumption  that  it  is  possible  that  the 
majority  of  the  leaders  and  local  preachers  of  a  circuit  will,  all  at  once, 
and  by  compact  and  agfeement,  cast  off  all  the  restraints  of  character 
and  decency,  and  become  Sabbath-breakers,  swearers,  drunkards,  liars, 
thieves,  and  immoral  persons,  or  that  they  should  wish  to  associate  with 
and  protect  individuals  of  this  description  after  proof  and  conviction  ! 
Lastly,  after  embracing  Methodism  ourselves,  and  training  up  our 
children  within  her  pale,  on  the  express  terms  of  the  treaties  of  1795 
and  1797  ;  after  investing,  as  many  of  us  have  done,  our  property  in 
her  chapels  and  institutions ;  after  becoming,  as  many  of  us  jiow 
are,  responsible  for  an  enormous  amount  of  chapel  debts  (the  bane  of 
the  Connexion,  and  the  true  foundation  of  your  presumption) ;  in 
short,  after  devoting  all  our  energies,  and  manj'  of  us  a  long  life,  in 
incessant  endeavours  to  support  and  extend  a  system,  which  (if  it  can 
be  preserved  against  your  underminings)  we  still  believe  to  be  better 
qualified  than  any  other  to  spread  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  ;  are  we 
now  to  be  told,  that  all  these  treaties  are  to  be  given  up — that  it  is 
expedient  and  necessary  that  all  faith  should  be  violated,  and  that  we 
and  our  children  should  bow  down  our  necks  to  this  absolute  govern- 
ment of  the  Conference,  as  exercised  by  special  district  meetings — the 
very  thing  which  the  men  of  1795  and  1797  refused  to  acknowledge ; 
and  all,  forsooth,  because  it  is  apprehended  that  it  is  possible  that,  at 
some  future  period,  such  a  thing- may  happen  as  never  yet  did  happen, 
to  wit,  that  the  great  majority  of  a  circuit  may  suddenly  abandon  all 
that  is  dear  to  them,  and  all  at  once  break  out  into  notorious  insub- 
ordination to  the  rules  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  so  strongly 
attached  ;  and  that,  siraultaneouslj^,  and  without  any  assignable  cause, 
they  may  wish  suddenh-  to  overturn  that  system,  to  which  they  have 
pledged  themselves  in  heart,  in  hand,  in  property,  in  character,  and  in 
all  that  is  dear  to  man  ?  The  government  which  can  proceed  to 
legislate  on  such  principles  as  these  ought  to  renounce  its  connexion, 
not  only  with  the  Christian  church,  but  with  the  civilised  world ! 
We  are  persuaded  this  is  not  the  character  of  the  Methodist  Con- 
ference. They  will,  ere  long,  we  cannot  but  believe,  see  through 
your  party  ;  and  will  cast  off  an  incubus,  as  disgraceful  to  themselves 
as  it  is  detrimental  and  ruinous  to  the  Connexion. 

XI.  In  the  preliminary  part  of  your  book,  whilst  paving  your 
way  to  these  monstrous  absurdities,  you  inform  us  that  we  are  not 
"  sufficienth'  aware  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  such  a  power  of 
remedial  interference!"  Indeed,  after  carefully  considering  this 
question,  and  with  all  the  aid  of  your  sophistry  (for  it  is  not  reason), 
we  must  still  say,  that  so  far  from  discovering  any  "  necessity"  for 
this  power,  we  are  the  more  convinced  that  it  is  the  most  dangerous 
and  destructive  power  which,  in  a  Connexion  like  ours,  could  be 
entrusted  to  your  hands  1  The  predilection  of  Methodism  in  favour  of 
a  system  wholly  itinerant  has  gone  far  to  render  you  independent  of 
the  church.  To  talk  of  your  responsibility  to  Conference,  that  is,  to 
one  another,— of  the  right  of  the  people  to  appeal  to  the  Conference, 
that  is,  to  those  who  are  responsible  only  to  themselves,  is  gross 
deception!  Does  Methodism  furnish  her  societies  with  any  direct 
lueans  of  caUing  her  Conference  or  a  district  meeting  to  account?  Is 
there,  in  fact,  any  check  on  the  Conference  or  on  a  district  meeting, 
save  that  of  public  opinion ;  or  any  remedy,  save  that  of  disruption? 
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Had  the  Leeda  brethren — so  wrongfully  expelled,  and  ro  shamefully 
treated,  that  a  thousand  members  on  the  spot,  and  some  of  them  the 
most  enlivlit^'ued  and  intelligent  persuns  in  the  circuit,  chose  volun- 
tarily to  share  their  reproacirand  their  wrongs,  rather  than  submit  to 
^uch  ti-ratmi'nf,— had  these  brethren,  we  ask,  any  remed^y  ag-ainst 
either  the  district  meeting  or  the  (.'(mference  J  And  has_  this  circuit, 
at  this  moment,  any  means  whatever  of  pcotecting  itself  against 
similar  treatment,  save  that  which  it  has  provided  for  itself  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  23rd  September  last? 

We  appeal,  then,  to  all  men  of  sense  and  experience,  whether 
there  can  be  either  ju-opriety  or  safety  in  granting  you  the  powers 
which  you  have  so  unwarrantably  assumed  and  so  unrighteously 
exercised.  I  |ion  what  principle,  vv-e  ask,  are  the  circuits  and 
societies  to  be  abandoned  to  the  violence  of  a  Conference  faction,  who 
would  first  impose  organs  and  liturgies  on  them,  not  only  against 
their  consent,  but  in  deliance  of  the  most  solemn  laws  and  treaties; 
and  then  rend  them  in  pieces  for  daring  to  complain  !  Has  the 
church,  has  her  local  presbytery,  no  interest  in  the  members  of  her 
community  '  Is  Methodism  the  fruit  of  your  labours  exclusively  or 
jirincipally  ?  Dues  (jod  work  by  you  alone  in  saving  men  ?  Jlow 
many  ]]ious  and  faithful  leaders  and  local  preachers  had  spent  their 
strenu'th  in  gathering  the  souls  thus  cut  otf  at  Leeds  !  How  inces- 
santly and  how  painfully  had  they  watched  over  them  and  preserved 
theiii  for  vears !  And  do  you  now  come  forward,  and  demand  of  the 
church  to  surrender  into  your  hands  cxclnsirt  hj  a  weapon  by  which 
you  may  cut  otf  her  members  by  the  thousand  at  a  stroke,  and  that 
simjily  lor  non-submission  to  your  high  authorit}',  in  matters  where 
neither  faith  nor  morals  are  concerned  I  Do  you  make  this  imperious 
demand  in  the  same  breath  with  which  you  spurn  all  responsibility  to 
the  church  ;  and  |ii'each  up  the  l.'oiifereiice  as  the  supreme  and  abso- 
lute autlioi'ity  ?  All  this  may  a])pear  very  reasonable  and  "  necessary" 
to  you  and  to  your  party  ;  but  surely  it  is  not  the  modest  men, — not 
the  men  distingui>hed  for  meekness  and  humility,  for  faith  and  piety, 
in  the  Coiifereuee,  who  claim  this  irresponsible  power  over  the  church  ! 
Tiiese  latter  are  not  heard  to  talk,  as  you  do,  of  "  compelling  obedience 
by  tlie  force  of  their  authority,"  and  of  their  "power  to  rule  the 
church  for  its  editicatiou  !"  It  must  be  a  very  different,  and  we  hope  a 
very  limited,  class  of  men,  who,  overlooking  the  labours  of  local 

{treachers  and  leaders,  and  of  their  more  humble  and  heavenly-minded 
irethreu  in  the  Conference,  can  so  far  fancy  themselves  sole  lords  of 
the  inheritance,  as  to  prefer  these  demands  in  the  face  of  the  (Jon- 
nexioii !  .Men  whose  souls  are  not  lired  with  the  same  unworthy 
ambition  to  rule  the  church, — men  wiiose  ambition  reaches  higliei-, 
and  aims  at  a  recompense  of  reward  for  turning  many  to  riu'hteous- 
ne>s,  cannot  sui'ely  stand  up  for  the  necessity  of  thus  convertiiii;'  the 
church  into  a  (ientile  lordshipl  Vou,  of  course,  do  not  intend  any 
wi'oMg;  you  are  no  advocates  for  arbitrary  dealinirs ;  ycju  only  want 
tlie  ]Hnver  "  for  edification  ;"'  but  you  would  be  sliocked  at  the  bare^ 
thouL;ht  of  the  possibility  of  your  ever  abusing  it  1  And  who,  indeed, 
could  suspect  that  so  good  and  excellent  a  man  as  Mr.  J'^angelist 
would  ever  do  any  harm  to  his  neighbour? 

Your  argument  in  support  of  the  ni  i'i:ssiti/  of  this  [iretended  riu'ht 
of  interference,  like  every  (jtlier  argument  in  your  book,  was  not  to 
be  deduced  from  fact  and  experience.  You  are  constrained  to  admit, 
in  the  outset,  that  "  the  Connexion,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  has  been 
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for  several  years  past  in  great  peace ;  the  discipline  of  the  body  being 
carried  generally  into  effect,  by  the  united  efforts  of  preachers  and 
leaders.  False  doctrines  have  seldom  sprung-  up;  immorality  has 
not  been  winked  at ;  and  the  prevalent  desire  has  been,  not  to  inno- 
vate upon  our  discipline,  but  to  maintain  it."  This  you  admit  on 
behalf  of  the  people,  and  we  wish  you  could  say  as  much  on  behalf  oi 
the  Conference  and  of  special  district  meetings ;  but,  at  any  rate 
there  is  nothing  in  all  this  to  show  us  the  necessity  of  your  breaking 
faith  with  the  Constitution  of  1797,  by  the  introduction  of  your  new 
remedial  power  !  "  But,"  you  ask,  "'will  any  thinking  man  assume 
as  the  basis-  of  an  argument  on  a  question  of  government,  that  this 
will  always  be  the  case  ?  There  have  been  a  sufficient  number  oi 
cases  to  show  how  necessary  and  beneficial  such  a  power  of  interpo- 
sition is  [why  did  you  not  produce  one  !]  ;  and  had  there  been  none 
at  all,  since  '  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  will  come,'  are  you  acting 
considerately  to  advocate  a  principle  that  would  shut  out  the  right  ol 
such  interference  ?"  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  treating  this  question  as  it 
deserves.  Individual  cases,  of  course,  are  out  of  the  question ;  they 
can  be  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  case  is  that  of  a  whole 
circuit,  or  the  majority  of  the  leaders,  local  preachers,  trustees,  and 
stewards,  becoming  suddenly  corrupt  in  doctrine,  morals,  or  discipline  . 
and  we  are  asked  whether  any  thinking  man  will  found  an  argument 
on  a  question  of  government,  without  assuming  for  its  basis  so  great 
an  absurdity  1  But  we  wish  to  be  serious,  and  therefore  we  proceed 
with  the  quotation  :  "  Some  of  our  societies,  with  their  leaders  and 
local  preachers,  have,  in  times  past,  been  infected  with  Arianism,  and 
Socinianism,  and  Universalism."  Was  this  the  case  at  Leeds  ?  "  Others 
have  been  disposed  to  wink  at  certain  forms  of  Sabbath-breaking,  as 
smuggling,  and  other  immoralities."  Do  you  speak  of  Leeds  ? 
"  Others  have  been  inducted  into  views  of  church  government,  opposed 
to  the  first  principles  of  that  under  which  we — live,"  &c.  Still  no- 
thing about  the  necessity  at  Leeds  1  So,  then,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  this  kind  of  interference  at  Leeds,  and  all  that  was  done  there 
was  unnecessary  !  Is  it  not  rather  cruel  thus  to  leave  the  Leeds 
Special  District  Meeting  in  the  lurch  1  Why  do  you  stop  short  with 
your  imaginary  cases  ?  Why  not  include  one,  at  least,  so  recently 
supported  by  fact  ?  Why  did  you  not  add,  "  Others  have  rebelled 
against  the  superintendent  and  the  Conference,  for  overturning  the 
lawful  decisions  of  the  leaders'  meeting  relative  to  organs,  and  foi 
suspending  their  local  officers  in  defiance  of  the  local  jurisdictions , 
and  have  proved  so  factious  as  to  allege,  against  these  acts  of  the 
Conference  and  the  superintendent,  the  principle  of  the  Plan  of  Paci- 
fications and  the  Concessions  and  Codes  of  Laws  of  1797  1"  This 
would  have  been  a  famous  case  whereon  to  found  j'our  alleged  neces- 
sity of  remedial  interference.  It  is  the  greater  pity  that  you  should 
have  overlooked  it,  because,  as  we  apprehend,  it  is  the  only  case  on 
which  you  can  hope  to  succeed  with  your  argument. 

Abandoning  the  Leeds  case,  however,  you  tell  us  that  all  the 
other  cases  which  you  state  have  happened  •  we  presume,  therefore, 
that  they  are  parallel  cases,  and  were  all  settled  by  the  interference  oi 
a  special  district  meeting,  as  at  Leeds.  If  not,  how,  then,  does  the 
necessity  for  such  interference  appear  1  But  when  and  where  did  all 
these  special  district  meetings  assemble  ?  It  is  singular  that  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  them.  It  is  passing  strange  that  whole  circuits 
should  have  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  Methodism,  and  that  the  Con- 
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nexion  should  have  remained  in  total  ignorance  of  facts  so  alarming  ! 
Perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  favour  us  with  a  sight  of  the 
printed  resolutions  of  these  former  district  meetings,  or  inform  us 
where  they  may  be  procured,  that  we  may  compare  them  with  those 
of  the  Leeds  Special  District  Meeting  !  Perhaps,  also,  you  would  not 
think  us  troublesome  if  we  request  you  to  point  us  to  the  resolutions 
and  thanks  of  the  Conference  respecting  these  former  district  meet- 
ings ;  and  especially  as  the  omission  of  all  these  particulars  in  your 
books  is  rather  a  serious  oversight. 

Alas  !  in  all  this  laboured  effort  to  find  a  ground  for  your  pretended 
necessity,  you  have  drawn  too  largely  on  our  simplicity  !  That  the 
cases  you  suppose  have  occasionally  happened  in  relation  to  indivi- 
duals, we  may  safely  admit ;  but,  that  a  whole  circuit,  or  the  majority 
of  any  circuit,  ever  did  renounce  or  cast  off  Methodist  doctrine  or 
discipline,  or  become  Sabbath-breakers,  smugglers,  or  immoral  persons, 
we  deny.  The  very  suggestion  is  preposterous !  Until,  however,  this 
is  not  only  proved  to  have  been  actually  the  case,  but  also  that  its 
recurrence  is  probable  and  justly  apprehended,  your  argument  is  not 
•worthy  a  moment's  consideration  !  and  yet,  in  order  to  prepare  us  for 
submission  to  this  odious  assumption  of  power,  you  require  us  to  sup- 
pose all  this  to  be  the  case  in  our  own  circuit!  "Suppose,  that  in 
your  own  respectable  society  the  majority  of  local  preachers  and 
leaders  were  to  imbibe  and  teach  false  doctrines  ; — and  if  the  primi- 
tive churches  fell  by  this  means,  what  security  have  you  against  this 
trial  of  your  faith  ? — how,  then,  would  the  doctrine  of  the  inviolability 
of  yuur  local  jurisdictions  affect  j  ou  V  You  have  yourself  answered 
this  question  so  far  as  the  alarm  which  you  would  excite  extends,  viz., 
with  regard  to  the  chapels.  We  perceive,  in  several  places  of  your 
book,  that  dark  and  unfounded  insinuations  are  thrown  out  in  relation 
to  the  chapels,  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  lilow  the  trumpet ;  sound 
an  alarm  ;  the  danger  is  great  I  It  is  not  only  the  church  and  the 
faith,  but  the  chapel,  also,  is  in  danger  !  I !  Would  any  man  descend 
to  these  subterfuges,  if  he  did  not  feel  convinced,  in  his  conscience, 
that  he  had  no  foundation  in  truth  and  righteousness  whereon  to  rest 
his  argument  C  JJut  you  have  told  us,  the  "  chapels  are  secured  to 
the  use  of  those  who  love  the  doctrines  which  only  can  be  preached 
in  them."  The  poor  souls,  then,  whom  you  would  thus  alarm  by 
your  chapel  cry,  may  rest  themselves  quiet, — "  the  chapels  are 
secured  !"  Hut  pray,  who  built  these  chapels  'I  who  settled  them  on 
the  Conference  f  wlio  secured  them  to  those  who  love  the  doctrines? 
and  who  are  they  who  are  continually  subscribing,  and  building,  and 
settling  chapels,  in  our  circuit  ?  Is  it  not  rather  early  to  accuse  them 
of  aiming  at  the  chapels,  "  as  well  knowing  the  bearing"  of  this 
point?  Had  you  not  better  wait  until  they  have  ceased  building  and 
settling  chapels,  before  you  raise  the  cry  that  they  want  to  pull  them 
down  >. 

To  make  the  supposition  you  request  us  to  make,  would  only 
become  the  sad  tenants  of  St.  Luke's  I  and  we  introduced  the 
quotation  chiefly  on  account  of  the  question  it  contains  : — "  If  the 
primitive  churches  fell  by  this  means  [imbibing  false  doctrines],  what 
security  have  you  against  the  trial  of  your  i'aith  ?"  We  know  not 
how  fur  you  majr  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  primitive 
churches  ;  but  it  you  know  anything  of  that  history,  then  you  know 
that  by  this  inquiry  you  impose  on  the  uninformed  reader!  The 
primitive  churches  fell  by  the  corruption  of  their  bishops,  both  in 
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Mth.  and  practice;  and  not  by  any  heresies  originating'  with  the 
laity.    Trace  all  the  great  corruptions  which  have  marred  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  we  will  defy  you  to  prove  that  any  one  of  them  ever 
obtained  in  the  church,  or  became  productive  of  general  mischief,  until 
embraced  and  defended  by  the  regular  clergy.    We  are  bold  to  meet 
you  here  on  the  broad  scale  of  history  ;  and  we  aifirm,  that  no  church 
ever  did,  and  no  church  ever  will,  fall  away,  under  a  sound,  zealous, 
and  faithful  ministry  !    This  is  a  position  in  which  not  only  every 
intelligent  Methodist,  but  every  enlightened  Christian,  will  fully 
concur  with  us.    Before,  therefore,  we  can  suppose  that  the  majority 
of  our  leaders  and  local  preachers  will  become  corrupt,  we  must 
make  a  previously   necessary  supposition,   which  you   have  not 
requested  us  to  make !     We  must  suppose,  that  the  majority 
of  the  Methodist  Conference  have  become  corrupt  and  fallen  !  Until 
this  latter  supposition  be  realised,  it  is  impossible  that  any  rational 
man  can  entertain  the  former;  and  especially,  seeing  that  all  our 
pulpits  are  secured  to  your  use.    With  what  face,  then,  do  you  call 
upon  us  to  suppose  this  general  corruption  of  our  local  officers  and 
members;  and  what  shall  you  be  doing,  whilst  this  "leaven  of 
heresy  and  sin"  is  working  its  way  to  such  awful  ascendancy  1  To 
what  purpose  have  we  called  you  from  your  trades,  and  endowed  you 
with  incomes,  which  place  you  in  happy  comparison  with  the  clergy 
of  all  other  churches,  not  excepting  even  those  of  the  Establishment, 
— to  what  purpose,  we  ask,  have  God  and  Methodism  freed  you  from 
secular  cares,  and  set  you  as  watchmen  over  the  fold,  if  you  thus 
propose  to  slumber  until  "  immorality,  false  doctrine,  and  faction  ride 
triumphant  V    Why  not  stay  the  evil  in  its  commencement  1  Why 
not,  on  the  first  discovery,  apply  the  remedy,  by  bringing  the  delin- 
quent before  the  proper  local  tribunal,  whilst  the  members  of  those 
tribunals  remain  sound  and  pure?    There  must  surely  be  ample 
opportunity  for  so  doing.    The  plague  itself  does  not  carry  off  a 
nation  in  a  day  I  whole  churches  do  not  fall  from  God  and  froni 
righteousness,  as  the  Son  of  the  Jlorning  fell  from  heaven  I  Large 
and  combined  societies  of  Christian  men,  united  by  the  strongest  ties, 
— men,  whose  union  has  been  confirmed  by  habit,  consolidated  by  the 
growth  of  years,  and  cemented  by  that  charity  which  is  the  bond  ot 
perfectiiess,  do  not  renounce  their  principles  and  their  creed,  cast  off 
the  restraints  of  religion  and  morality,  and  riot  in  licentiousness  by  an 
instantaneous  impulse,  resembling  the  sudden  disruption  of  an  earth- 
quake I    Etiects  like  these  are  not  the  lamentable  fruit  of  a  day,  a 
week,  a  month  ;  whole  years  are  generally  consumed  in  these  deplorable 
declines.    It  was  not  without  reason,  therefoi'e,  that  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church  first  cast  his  eyes  of  flame  on  the  angels  (the  bishops  or 
pastors)  of  the  Asiatic  churches ;  and  addressed  to  them  his  dread 
reproofs  on  the  decay  of  those  prostrate  churches.    We  have  no  fears 
for  Methodism,  but  through  her  Conference,— none,  at  present,  foi 
the  Conference,  but  through  your  party  !    In  saying  this,  we  do  but 
echo  the  voice  and  the  sentiment  of  the  venerable  A\'esley  ! 

But  "  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  will  come  !  "'  This  is  almost  the 
only  passage  of  Scripture  which  your  book  contains  ;  for  the  Scriptures 
are  not  with  you  in  this  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  church!  The 
Scriptures  are  true,—"  It  must  needs  be  that  offences  will  come ;' 
and,  m  the  present  instance,  it  is  highly  important  to  observe  the  dooi 
at  which  they  enter.  Special  district  meetings,  you  tell  us,  are  no( 
required  in  ordinary  cases ;  it  is  only  under  extraordinary  circum- 
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stances  that  they  obtrude.   You  wish  to  prove  a  necessity  for  their 
interference  in  the  latter  cases  ;  for  this  purpose  you  beat  about  for  a 
case, — a  case  in  point,— an  extraordinary  case.     "Let  us,"  say  you, 
"  take  such  a  case."    But  whither  would  you  go  in  quest  of  such  a 
case  ?    The  Leeds  case  was  before  you  ;  a  case  in  which  a  special 
district  meeting  had  actually  been  held  ;  a  case  in  point,  therefore  ; — 
an  extraordinary  case;— a"  case,  moreover,  so  recent,  so  generally 
known,  and  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  which  have  been  so  fully 
detailed  I    How  is  it  that  this  case  will  not  serve  your  purpose  X  How 
is  it  that  you  feel  yourself  compelled,  at  every  point,  to  fly  off  from 
all  fact  and  experience,  and  to  draw  upon  your  imagination  con- 
tinually for  fanciful  cases,  such  as  never  did  and  never  will  occur  ? 
Can  any  one  mistake  you  here  I    Is  it  not  conclusive  that  the  Leeds 
case  does  not  admit  of  defence  ;  and  that,  conscious  of  this,  you 
studiously  keep  it  out  of  sight  I    The  Leeds  brethren,  as  is  proved 
by  their  proposals  to  Mr.  Grindrod,  of  the  13th  October,  1827, 
had  no  quarrel  with  either  the  doctrine,  the  ordinary  discipline,  or 
the  morality  of  Methodism.    No!   but  they  complained  of  the 
violation  of  established  and  fundamental  laws,  and  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  decisions  of  their  local  meetings,  by  Methodist  preachers,  and 
by  the  Methodist  Conference  !   Now,  this  i.^  a  case  of  sober  fact.   It  is 
the  only  case  with  which  your  fertile  imagination  cannot  sport;  and, 
after  the  explicit  notice  we  have  taken  of  your  suppositious  cases, 
we  must  beg  leave  to  tell  you,  that  it  is  the  only  case  in  which  you 
can  ever  hope  to  establish  a  necessity  for  those  outrages  on  the  local 
jurisdictions  of  the  circuits  and  societies,  which  you  would  pass  olF 
under  the  smooth  title  of  "  remedial  interferences."  Such  interferences, 
by  special  district  meetings,  are  necessary,  highly  necessary,  to 
supjwrt  and  extend  what  is  called  Conference  power, — not  indeed  the 
proper  and  lawful  power  vested  in  the  Conference  by  the  constitution 
of  Methodism,  and  which  is  not  questioned  ;  but  the  usurped  and 
ojipressive  power  of  which  the  Leeds  case  furnishes  so  instructive  a 
display, — the  power  to  declare  an   "  emergency"  whenever  you 
pleiise ;  and  then  "  to  act  and  decide,"  without  law,  and  without 
responsibility  (except  to  one  another),  as  to  you  may  seem  right  and 
necfssiirv  I    Yes,  such  interferences  are  necessary,  highly  necessarj', 
to  consolidate  and  ])rcsorve  that  absolute  domination  which  you  and 
your  party  have  ever  been  so  anxious  to  establish  ;  and  which  j'ou 
would  then  so  ])roudIy  exercise  in  the  name  of  the  Methodist  Con- 
ference !    This  is  the  necessity,  and  the  only  necessity  for  any  inter- 
ferences, by  special  district  meetings,  in  local  aifairs  of  the  people, 
except  where  travelling  preachers  are  accused.    The  necessity,  in  this 
case,  we  fully  and  freely  admit ;  but  then,  you  will  pardon  us  if,  in 
our  great  ignorance  and  simi)licity,  we  cannot  see  any  just  reason 
why  you,  and  some  dozen  or  score  of  your  brethren,  should  be  allowed 
thus  to  vie  with  the  lords  of  the  Gentiles,  in  exercising  this  absolute 
dominion  in  the  church ;  nor  why  our  societies  should  become  the 
mere  vassals  of  the  despotic  party  in  the  Methodist  Conference.  The 
charucter  of  the  power  you  claim  is  sufficiently  disi)layed  in  its  effects. 
It  is  not  healing ;  it  is  not  conciliatory  ;  it  "is  not  Christian.  Good 
men  form  their  opinion  of  it  from  the  Leeds  case  !    There,  Methodism 
has  lost  a  thousand  souls,  whom  Jesus  Christ  is  unwilling  to  lose  ;  and 
with  whom,  therefore,  his  Spirit  remains  1     W  ith  these  brethren  we 
have  no  controversy  in  relation  to  doctrine,  or  morals,  or  ordinary 
disciphne  I     It  is  simply  a  question  about  this  absolute  power  ! — a 
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power  to  which  Christian  men  cannot,  will  not,  ought  not,  to  submit. 
It  is  the  power,  not  of  love,  not  of  the  gospel,  but,  in  its  essential 
principle,  of  the  sword ;  that  is,  not  of  reason  and  principle,  but  of 
lawless  will  and  party  jriolence.  If  we  are  thus  in  your  power ;  if 
we  are  really  thus  enslaved  in  Methodism ;  if  you  feel  yourselves 
secure  and  firmly  seated  in  this  car  of  victory,  triumphing  over  the 
church,  then  go  on  and  prosper!  Estimate  the  character  of  a 
Methodist  no  longer  by  his  relation  to  Christ,  but  by  his  subjection  to 
you!  "It  must  needs  be  that  offences  will  come!"  here  is  your 
authority  and  commission !  never  mind  the  woe  which  follows  this 
declaration;  your  power  is  necessary;  "it  imist  needs  be  I"  Men 
who  climb  to  elevations,  at  which  their  heads  grow  dizzy,  seldom 
pause  to  calculate  on  consequences  ! 

XII.  Having  thus  answered,  we  trust  to  your  entire  satisfaction, 
your  fallacious  reasonings  on  the  pretended  necessity  of  thus  allowing 
special  district  meetings  to  interfere  in  the  local  alfairs  of  circuits, 
except  where  the  conduct  or  appointment  of  travelling  preachers  are 
concerned,  we  come  now  to  consider  how  far  we  are  affected,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  by  this  extraordinary  power ;  and  by  the 
still  more  extraordinary  reasoning  on  which  you  would  establish  it. 

It  is  amongst  the  first  and  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  attacks  you 
have  made  on  the  foundations  and  guarantees  of  our  ordinary  rights, 
that  the  "great  sacrifices  in  respect  to  authority,"  made  by  the  Con- 
ference of  1797,  "  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  and  of  the  whole 
body  of  travelling  preachers,"  should  be  frittered  down  into  mere 
checks!  They  were  checks  indeed,  and  most  efficient  ones  ;  but  they 
were  also  actual  grants  of  power,  "  sacritices  in  respect  to  authority." 
The  language  of  these  checks  is  : — "  Thus,  brethren,  we  have  given 
up  <he  greatest  part  of  our  executive  government  into  your  hands ;" 
"  the  whole  management  of  j-our  temporal  affairs ;"  "  and  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  superintendent's  authority !"  Here,  the  thing 
sacrificed  and  given  up  is  "  authority" — "  the  authority  of  the  super- 
intendent and  of  the  whole  body  of  travelling  preachers  ;"  and  that, 
according  to  the  Conference  of  1797,  to  a  very  great  extent.  But 
here  your  conscience  steps  in  to  tell  us,  that  "  no  absurdity  can  be 
greater"  than  to  suppose  that  the  Conference  "  divided  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  ministry  with  the  leaders'  meeting!"  All  these  great 
"  sacrifices  in  respect  to  authority,"  consisted  of  nothing  more  than 
"  certain  checks  upon  the  possible  abuses  of  power !"  (Watson,  p.  9.) 
^Ve  have  told  you  that  we  shall  not  contend  with  you  about  terms  and 
phrases ;  but  let  any  man,  who  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  possessing 
common  sense,  turn  to  the  printed  circular,  issued  by  the  Conference 
of  1797,  containing  "  the  Concessions,"  and,  confining  his  attention  to 
the  points  in  hand,  let  him  say,  whether  the  Conference  did,  or  did 
not,  make  the  leaders'  meeting  the  sole  judges  of  the  evidence  on 
which,  in  all  disputed  cases,  the  superintendent  should  admit  or  expel 
local  officers  and  members  of  Society  ?  and  whether,  by  those  Con- 
cessions, their  decision  be  not  Jinal  in  all  such  cases  1 

In  order  to  found  your  argument  for  thus  reducing  these  Conces- 
sions, you  have  favoured  us  with  a  list  of  the  duties  and  powers  ;  or, 
as  you  fondly  term  them,  "  the  inherent  right  of  ministers  and  pas- 
tors." As  we  do  not  intend  to  quit  the  subject  by  launching  into 
discussions  on  foreign  matters,  we  must  reserve  any  remarks  we  may 
have  to  make  on  this  "  bill  of  fare."  We  must  remind  you,  however, 
that  you  have  not  drawn  this  list  out  of  the  Scriptures,  as  you  would 
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persuade  3-our  reader  ;  but,  as  the  country  people  say,  "  out  of  3-our 
own  head  ;■'  and  that,  Hke  everything  else  in  your  book,  it  rests  on  no 
better  foundation  than  your  own  broad  assertion  ! 

As  raini.-teis,  however,  are  but  men,  and  therefore  liable  to  "errors 
and'passiuns,"  you  admit,  that  these  powers  maybe  "checked!" — a 
mo-t  wonderful  admission,  to  be  sure,  to  come  after,  and  in  explanation 
(if,  the  very  large  and  liberal  sacntices  of  authority  "  made  in  1797  ! 
lJut,  lest  tliese  checks  and  these  sacrifices  should  be  of  any  benetit^  to 
the  peo])le,  they  mu^t  be  counter-cheeked  by  two  ])rinciples,  which 
you  (not  the  Conference  of  17i)7)  lay  down  :— "  1.  That  they  imply 
iio  tnin.-fer  of  powers  inherent  in  the  ministry,  to  those  who  are  not 
in  that  office.  2.  That  the  checks  shall  not  obstruct  the  legitimate 
and  scriptural  exercise  of  those  powers."  (Watson,  p.  7.)  How 
plausible!  who  can  object  to  principles  so  just  and  equitable  ?  M'ho 
is  so  insane  as  to  imag-ine,  that  what  is  inherent  in  one,  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  another '.  Or  who  so  wicked  as  to  wish  to  obstruct  the 
le-itimate  exercise  of  the  Christian  ministry  I  But,  anxious  still  to 
keep  in  view  a  practical  question,  and  to  see  distinctly  what  are  the 
couufer-cbeek,-,  you  wish  to  impose  on  the  authority  of  the  two  prin- 
ciples thus  laid  down,  and  how  much  is  still  left  us  of  the  orig-inal 
checks  or  sacrifices  of  1797,  we  have  to  turn  from  page  to  page  of 
your  book,  and  gather  them  up  as  we  can  ;  for  though  you  talk 
plausibly  enough  about  general  principles,  you  are  rather  cautious  of 
bringing  these  counter-checks  into  very  prominent  view.  Emanating- 
from  the>e  princi]iles,  we  find  no  less  than  three  of  these  counter- 
checks—viz., the  minister's  conscience  ;  an  appeal  to  Conference  ;  and 
a  special  district  meeting  ! 

1.  Tlie  minister's  conscience. — "  It  is  clear,"  say  you,  "  there  may 
be  cases  of  which  tlir  ultimate  decision  must  rest  with  him."  The 
eases  you  mention  (and  into  which  we  enter  not  at  ])resent),  relate  to 
tlie  admission  and  expulsion  of  members,  in  which  the  minister  and 
liis  church  are  not  agreed.  "  There  is,  in  this  case,"  you  tell  us,  "  a 
clear  ]iower  of  pastoral  rule;  and  this  rule  is  manifestly  established 
upon  the  duties  made  obhgatury  u]ion  the  minister  by  the  very  nature 
of  his  otHee  itself."  It  is^  therefore,  a  mutter  of  conscience  ;  and 
"either  h('  must  ei)m]]el  obedience  by  the  force  of  his  authority;  or,  if 
a  man  of  conscience,  nui>t  aijandon  so  rebelliousa  flock." — Wiitsoii,  \>.  8. 
We,  therefore,  set  this  dawn  as  a  separate  and  distinct  power  which 
yciu  claim  for  Jlethodist  preacheis  ;  tor,  altlnjugh  you  mention  it  in 
relation  to  a  liissenting'  minister,  yet  conscience  must  be  equally 
liinihiig  in  one  church  as  in  another.  You,  indeed,  appear  to  substitute 
lor  if,  in  ^Methodism,  an  apjieal  to  the  Cunference  ;  and  lav  it  down  as 
a  great  advanlare  which  a  body,  existing,  like  ours,  in  the  form  of  a 
Connexion,  enjoys  over  Independent  churches,  that  botli  pri'achers  ;iud 
peo))le  can  ajipeal  to  the  "common  autliority!"  iiut  it  is  hen:  that 
\\  t:  discover  the  fdlaev  of  your  argument,  and  the  hollowness  of  this 
plea  of  conscience !  W'l:  it  a]ipeal  can  there  be  in  a  matter  of  con- 
science, savi'  to  the  W'uul  of  Cod,  the  sure  word  of  testimony,  and  the 
only  "  conniion  authority"  in  such  matters?  Next  to  the  authority  of 
Christ,  i.s  the  authority  of  the  church.  But  your  man  of  conscience 
cannot  submit  his  conscience  to  the  church,  and  yet  you  require  him 
to  submit  to  Conference  1  Here,  however,  you  stop  short;  to  make 
out  the  ureat  advantnge  of  this  appeal  of  conscience  to  a  common 
autliority,  you  should  have  proved  the  infallibility  of  Conference,  and 
thereby  its  capacitj-  and  right  to  decide  men's  consciences.    In  short, 
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if  you  really  mean  anything  by  that  argument,  you  must  mean,  thai 
whenever  a  superintendent,  perceiving  the  decision  of  the  leaders 
meeting  to  be  against  him,  shall  think  proper  to  stand  up  and 
exclaim,  "  My  conscience,  brethren,  my  conscience  I"  then,  instantlyj 
the  jurisdiction  is 'transferred  from  the  leaders'  meeting  to  the 
Conference  ;  and  there  is  an  end  at  once,  as  to  that  case,  of  all 
the  Concessions  and  the  Code  of  Laws  of  1797  !  Nothing  more  can 
be  required  to  convert  an  ordinary  case  into  an  extraordinary  one 
and,  as  the  minister  may  perform  this  farce  whenever  he  pleaset 
— as  it  is  a  matter  solely  within  his  own  breast,  we  do  indeed  think 
this  a  total  subversion  of  our  ordinary  tribunals,  and  a  practical  com- 
ment on  your  word  "  consult !"  The  leaders'  meeting,  if  this  point  be 
conceded,  is  nothing  more  than  an  honorary  council,  whose  advice  the 
superintendent  may  take  or  reject,  as  he  pleases.  This,  then,  is  the 
lirst  of  your  counter-checks,  and  your  first  blow  at  the  Concessions 
of  1797. 

2.  But  if  the  superintendent  should  really  be  a  man  of  conscience  ; 
and  disposed,  therefore,  at  any  rate  rather  to  submit  his  conscience  to 
the  lawful  decision  of  the  church,  than  of  any  Conference  ;  or  if  he 
be  a  man  of  ordinary  taste  and  sentiment,  and,  therefore,  incapable  ol 
acting  before  a  leaders'  meeting,  the  tirst  mentioned  farce ;  then  you 
can  put  him  in  the  way  to  do  the  same  thing,  viz. — to  overthrow  the 
ordinary  tribunal  a  little  more  decently  1  A  man  of  this  description 
will  necessarily  have  about  him  a  certain  degree  of  prudence  and 
foresight.  Such  a  man,  avoiding  the  question  of  conscience,  has  bu( 
to  look  around  him  for  some  simple  and  pious  soul,  who,  believing  al] 
the  minister  tells  him  to  be  gospel  (and  such  souls  are  to  be  found  in 
every  assembly  of  the  church),  shall  be  prepared  to  follow  his  instruc- 
tions. These  instructions  are  simply  to  wait  until  he  finds  that  the 
vJte  of  the  meeting  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  superintendent ;  he 
is  then  to  rise,  and  utter  the  potent  words,  "  I  appeal  to  the  Confer- 
ence !"  These  words,  like  a  talisman,  instantly  transfer  the  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  the  superintendent,  "  of  his  own  authority,"  and  in  defiance 
of  the  local  tribunal,  immediately  proceeds  to  admit  or  expel,  as  tc 
him  may  seem  meet !  There  is,  indeed,  the  appeal  to  the  Conference 
if  anybody  shall  think  it  worth  while  to  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  prosecuting  it ;  which  is  not  very  likely  I  "  To  the  people,"  you 
observe,  "  as  in  1797,  are  granted  certain  checks  upon  the  possible 
abuses  of  power ;  against  the  possible  abuse  of  which  checks  them- 
selves, however,  an  appeal  always  lay  to  the  Conference  from  any 
person  whatever  thinking  himself  aggrieved." — Watson,  p.  9.  It 
would  be  a  hard  matter  if  a  superintendent  could  not  find  one  persor 
to  serve  his  purpose  in  a  leaders'  meeting,  though  all  the  rest  should 
be  of  one  mind.  But  of  this  pretended  appeal  we  shall  treat  here- 
after ;  at  present,  we  are  merely  enumerating  your  counter-checks,  in 
order  to  see  what  is  left  us  of  our  ordinary  jurisdictions  ;  and  there- 
fore we  do  but  name, 

3.  That  in  case  the  annual  assembly  of  the  Conference  be  not  neai 
at  hand,  and  the  superintendent,  finding  that  the  leaders'  meeting 
penetrate  all  these  politic  schemes,  and  are  firm  in  resisting'  them,  is 
of  opinion  that  he  cannot  go  on  comfortably  in  his  circuit,  whilst  thus  al 
war  with  the  local  authorities,  he  may  then  "  allege  an  emergency !' 
Presently,  down  comes  the  President  of  the  Conference,  with  three 
othcial  advisers  (the  heads  of  your  party)  and  all  the  preachers  ol 
the  surroundmg  district,  and  as  many  more  as  may  be  thought 
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necessary  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  tlie  Conference  I  This  assem- 
bly immediately  vote,  that  they  have  "  full  powers  to  act  and  decide 
as  to  them  may  seem  ri^ht  and  necessary  !"  The  only  question  then 
jj,  "  ig  the  power  for  which  this  superintendent  has  chosen  to  con- 
tend worth  preserving  1  If  it  be,  let  us  invent  a  new  test ;  and  im- 
mediately expel  all  who  do  not  choose  to  submit,  though  it  should  be 
not  less  than  a  thousand  of  the  best  leaders,  local  preachers,  trustees, 
stewards,  and  members  of  the  society." 

iS'ow,  these  are  the  counter-checks  which  we  gather  from  your  book  ; 
and  we  put  it  to  every  fair  and  candid  man,  whether,  in  all  this, 
an  attempt  is  not  made  to  interfere  with  our  ordinary  tribunals  ? 
Whether,  in  short,  if  these  counter-checks  be  admitted,  the  concessions 
and  checks  of  1797  be  not  worse  than  useless— a  mere  delusion  ! 
But  this  is  not  our  argument ;  our  great  point,  to  which  we  adhere, 
is,  that  this  is  not  the  law  of  Methodism  1  None  of  these  counter- 
checks appear  in  any  record  of  Methodism ;  and  were  never  heard  or 
thought  of,  as  we  shall  presently  prove,  until  your  party  came  into 
power,  when  these  attacks  on  our  liberties  began  first  to  steal 
out  in  the  Magazine.  Here  we  may  safely  rest  our  case.  If  for 
any  one  of  these  counter-checks  you  can  find  any  authority  in 
the  Plan  of  Pacification,  or  in  the  Concessions  and  Code  of  Laws  of 
1797,  we  will  yield  the  present  controversy !  Nay,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  sliould  be  willing,  in  that  case,  to  give  up  all  the  conces- 
sions and  checks,  and  everything  else  that  the  Conference  has  granted, 
or  pretended  to  grant,  to  the  people ;  for  it  were  better  that  you 
should  wield  an  absolute  and  irresponsible  power,  under  the  risks  and 
dangers  which  invariably  accompany  the  exercise  of  such  a  power, 
than  that  you  should  act  under  the  shelter  of  ostensible  checks  which 
are  rendered  purely  fictitious  by  this  triad  of  counter-checks.  These 
treble-checked  checks  are  indeed  an  admirable  device  to  screen  and 
cloak  the  encroachments  of  ministerial  power  on  the  liberties  of 
the  Church ;  but  they  certainly  afford  no  security  against  such  en- 
croachments. The  appeal  to  the  Conference  is  the  perfection  of  the 
scheme.  Whenever  was  a  corporation  known  to  abandon  claims  and 
pretensions  to  power,  so  long  as  any  individuals  amongst  them,  of 
character  and  conscie  nce,  could  be  found  to  maintain  them  ?  It  would 
be  a  strange  thing  in  the  earth,  if,  in  such  matters,  the  politic  morality 
of  a  corporation  should  be  found  more  straightened  and  fastidious 
than  the  conscience  of  an  individual  minister!  Huch  is  the  happy 
fruit  of  allowing  Methodist  preachers  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Itoman  Catholic  and  other  clergy,  in  claiming  to  themselves,  cx- 
clusivcli/,  and  of  "  inherent  right,"  every  power,  ])rivilege,  and  right 
which  Jesus  Christ  has  vested  in  his  whole  church  !  Thus,  Father 
Lainez,  General  of  the  Jesuits,  spake  fur  two  hours,  in  the  Council  of 
Trent,  in  a  high  and  magisterial  tone.  "  His  argument  was,  that  the 
right  of  jurisdiction  over  Christ's  kingdom  here,  had  been  given 
entirely  to  the  Roman  i'ontiff,  and  not  a  single  particle  of  it  to  any 
other  in  the  church!" 

XIII.  Having  made  thi.^  parade  of  your  inherent  rights,  and 
modestly  admitted  these  checks,  thrice  checked,  you  proceed  to  illus- 
trate your  views  l)y  a  reference  to  Independent  cliurches  ;  and,  as  the 
two  succeding  paragraphs  contain  your  general  scheme  of  ministerial 
power,  we  sball  devote  some  attention  to  them. 

"  Every  minister,  even  of  an  Independent  church,  has  a  right  to 
claim  these  prhiciplfSj  in  his  agreement  to  labour  with  any  people. 
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He  may  be  required  to  take  the  opinion  of  his  Church  aa  to  the  fitness 
of  persons  to  be  received  into  their  communion,  but  he  is  the  person 
admitting'  :  he  may  be  restrained  from  excluding  until  delinquency  is 
proved  lefore  the  church,  but  he  is  the  person  excludmg'— the  consent 
of  the  people  may  Tfe  taken  before  the  admission  of  any  one  into  the 
ministry,  but  he  and  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  are  the  parties  ordain- 
ing."— Watson,  p.  9.  Now,  this  is  rather  an  ambiguous  way  of  talking. 
When  the  minister  is  required  "  to  take  the  opijiion  of  his  church,"  is 
he  to  be  bound  by  the  opinion  given  1  When  restrained  from  excluding, 
until  delinquency  is  proved  "  before  the  church,"  is  it  meant  that  the 
church  is  it  to  be  satisfied  with  the  proof,  and  that  their  judgment  is 
to  decide  the  case?  If  so,  all  is  well;  we  require  nothing  more. 
That  the  minister,  in  general,  admits,  expels,  and  ordains,  minis- 
terially and  officially  (but  not  of  inherent  right),  we  need  not  to  be 
told  ;  he  is  the  officer  of  the  church  to  perform  these  acts.  But,  being 
bound  to  take  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  the  church,  is  he  to  be  at 
liberty,  on  his  own  high  and  spiritual  authority,  to  go  and  act  directly 
in  the  teeth  of  their  decision  ?  This  was  the  case  at  Leeds  in  refer- 
ence particularlj'  to  !Mr.  Johnson's  case  ;  and  it  is  clear,  from  what 
follows,  that  it  is  this  latter  course  you  are  anxious  to  recommend  to 
Dissenting  ministers. 

The  duty  of  receiving  and  expelling  members  you  have  inserted  in 
your  list  of  inherent  rights ;  and  the  right  being,  as  you  tell  us, 
inherent,  cannot,  or  ought  not  to  be,  in  any  sense,  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  church  !  Thus  you  add,  "If  his  people  so  act  with  him  as 
to  restrain  nothing  but  a  mistaken  or  selfish  use  of  his  powers,  well ; 
but  if  he  subject  himself  to  such  a  control,  as  would  make  the  power 
of  fulfilling  his  duties  [Why  do  you  change  the  terms  of  the  argu- 
ment ?  Eead,  make  his  riylit  of  receiving  and  expelling-  members] 
dependent  absolutely  upon  others  [i.e.,  the  church],  he  would  by  that 
act  so  far  divest  himself  of  his  office,  as  to  share  it  with  others  [the 
church],  whilst  he  himself  remains  under  its  full  and  sole  responsi- 
bility to  God." 

In  all  this  you  assume  and  assert  much,  but  you  prove  nothing. 
With  better  reason,  the  Independent  minister,  on  the  contrary,  assumes 
and  admits  that  he  has  no  right  whatever  to  force  his  church  into 
communion  with  persons  whom  they  believe  and  declare  to  be 
immoral  persons ;  nor  to  separate  them  from  communion  with  those 
whom  they  believe  to  be  living  and  worthy  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  This  is  the  real  question ;  where  are  the  scripture  proofs  on 
which  you  found  such  an  "  inherent  right"  in  a  Christian  minister? 
You  do  but  blind  the  eyes  of  the  reader  by  all  this  talk  about  a  pastor^ 
sharing  his  office  with  others,  whilst  he  remains  under  its  full  and  sole 
responsibility  to  God.  The  duty  of  a  minister  is  to  enforce  by  his 
ministry  (not  the  force  of  authority,  in  your  sense),  upon  all  awakened 
and  serious  persons,  the  duty  of  Christian  communion ;  and  upon  the 
church  the  duty  and  obligation  of  receiving-  all  such  persons  into  their 
communion.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  expulsion  of  immoral  and 
irregular  members :  and  he  is,  generally,  the  officer  of  the  church,  to 
perform  ojjicially  these  acts.  But  it  is  no  part  of  his  duty  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  his  church  in  particular  cases,  on  which  the  church 'has 
decided.  He  can  be  under  no  responsibility  to  God  in  such  a  case, 
provided  he  have  done  his  duty  in  rightly  informing  and  advising  the 
church  on  the  subject.  The  church  has  decided  the  matter,  and  it 
would  argue  a  very  high  degree  of  presumption  in  him  to  set  up  his 
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judgment  and  conscience  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  cliurch.  The 
Independent  ministers  have  more  sense,  and  a  better  acquaintance  with 
their  scriptural  rig'hts  and  duties.  Thej^  know,  that  however  hig-h 
and  solemn  the  sanctions  under  which  they  exercise  their  ministry, 
vet,  after  all,  churches  are  voluntary  associations.  They  know  that  aa 
they  have  no  power  to  "  compel"  men  to  believe  the  gospel,  and  unite 
in  church  fellowship,  "  by  the  force  of  their  authority"  (an  expression 
which  could  not  have  fallen  from  a  respectable  Dissenting  minister), 
so  neither  have  they  authority  to  "compel"  or  force  the  judgment  of 
the  church  as  to  the  worthiness  or  unworthiness  of  any  individual, 
whom  they  as  ministers  might  wish  to  admit  or  expel.* 

But  you  can  instruct  the  Independent  minister  how  he  is  to  act  in 
such  a  case, — "he  is  instantly  to  become  the  accuser  of  his  flock,  and 
to  charge  them  with  refusing  to  admit  into  their  communion,  persons 
brought  to  God  under  his  ministry,  without  any  reason  but  a  fac- 
tious opposition  ;  with  resisting  the  expulsion  of  persons  notoriously 
wicked;  and  proved  (before  whom  you  do  not  say  !)  to  be  so  on  un- 


"  Nut withstanjincr  our  determination  not  to  launch  out  on  general  questions 
of  Church  Government,  our  sole  olijcct  being  to  maintain  the  Constitution  of  1795 
and  17'.t7,  we  cannot  witholJ  the  following'  passages,  a-i  an  antidote  to  your  inhe- 
rent riglits.  It  admits  of  no  exception;  no  reservation  of  extraordinary  cases  ; 
none  of  which  the  ultimate  decision  must  rest  with  the  minister;  none  in  which 
'•  there  is  a  clear  power  of  pastoral  rule,  made  obligatory  on  the  minister  by  the 
Very  nature  of  his  office  itself"  After  referring  to  our  Lord's  precept  relating 
t.i  the  disputes  of  ].riMite  Christians  (JIatt.  xviii.  Dr.  Campbell  observes— 
"Tlie  practice  of  the  a;'ostolic  age,  which  lias  tlie  liest  title  to  the  denomination  of 
primitive,  is  the  surest  commentary  on  this  precept  of  our  Lord.  Xot  only  were 
such  private  ollem-es  then  Judged  by  tlie  church,  tliat  is,  the  coiigrCL'-ation,  but  also 
those  s.-audals  which  allected  the  wliole  Cliristian  fraternity.  Accordingly,  the 
judgment  wliich  Paul,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  liad  formed  coTicerning  the  incestuous 
Jierson,  he  enjoins  the  Church,  to  whom  his  epistle  is  directed,  tliatis  (to  use  his 
own  words  for  an  ex]danation),  'them  who  at  Corinth  arc  sanctified  in  Clirist 
.'esiH,  called  to  be  saints,'  to  pronounce  and  execute.  Ami  in  his  second  epistle 
to  the  same  church  odiaii.  he  says,  in  reference  to  the  same  dcUni|uent, 

•  ^urticicnt  to  >iii-h  a  man  is  the  ri'nsiirc  which  was  inflicted  by  many,'  'vttu  tCjv 
-Xdru'wr.  hi/  ihc  commiiniti/.  and  (ver.  10|,  'to  wlicjm  ye  forgive  anvtliing,' 
addressing' himself  always  to  t'lic  congregation,  'I  forgive  also.'  We  admit  wUh 
111.-  learneil  Ilodwell,'  that  in  the  censiuv  inllicted  on  the  incestuous  ])crson,  the 

•  'linstians  at  Corinth  were  laii  the  executors  of  the  doom  .awardeil  by  the  Aiiostle. 
.Vir  docs  any  one  ipiestion  the  aposlolieal  authority,  in  su'-h  m.atters,  over  both  the 
llock  nnil  tlio  pastors.  But  from  the  words  last  ijuotcd.  it  is  evident  that  hcacknow- 
liML'es,  nt  the  same  time,  the  ordinary  power,  in  regard  to  diseijiline,  loili.'eil  in 
the  coni.M-e|,-iili()n.  And  from  the  conlidence  he  had  in  the  discretion  and  integrity 
of  Iho  (,'onnlhians,  lie  [ironii.ses  hi.-,  eoncurrem-e  in  what  thev  shall  judge  projiur  to 
do.  'To  whom  ye  forgive  anylliing,  I  hii-give  also.'  S, ow,  though  in  after 
tiiii.'fl,  the  cliarun-  of  i|,is  ni  liter  also  c.-uiie  to  lie  dcv(d\ed  ;  fir.st,  on  the  bishop  and 
pre.-byters,  and,  afterwards,  solelv  on  the  bishop;  yet  that  the  people,  as  well  as 

lie  jiresbyters,  as  far  down,  nl  lea>l,  as  to  the  middle  of  the  tliu-d  ceiiturv,  re- 
tained some  share  in  the  dei-ision  of  .(uestions  wherein  morals  were  immediately 
ciim-eriK-d,  is  nianife.-.l  from  Cyiirian's  letters  still  extant.  In  his  time,  when 
conpregatiims  wen-  become  very  numerous,  the  iu.|uiry  and  deliberation  were 
nolden  (perhaps  thea  more  eomm-idiouslv)  in  the  eeelesiastieal  college,  called  the 
presbytery;  coii,.isting  of  the  bishop,  the  ]ii-esbylers.  and  the  deai-oiis.  When  this 
was  over,  the  result  of  their  inrpiiry  and  i-onsultntions  was  rciiorted  to  the  whole 
C"iii.'re-ati,,n  belonging  to  that  eliiiri-li.  who  wcn^  railed  tOLi-etlier  on  purpose  in 
order  to  iilitain  their  aiiprobatiou  of  what  had  be<-n  done,  and  their  consent  to  the 
re--iolutiim  that  had  been  lakmi  ;  f,ir,  without  their  consent,  no  judgment  could 
regularly  be  put  in  execution."  — l.eetnres  on  Meeles.  Ilistorv,  1.  iii.  p.  Ij^. 


*  De  .Jure  l.aicorura  iSaccrdotali,  c.  iii.  sec.  10. 
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questionable  evidence,  from  laxity  of  moral  feeling',  or  from  the  same 
factious  spirit."  There  are,  however,  several  absurdities  in  this 
instruction,  which  an  Independent  minister  would  not  be  likely  to 
overlook : — 

1.  He  must  briflg  this  railing-  accusation  against  the  whole  church, 
or  "the  majority  of  its  members,"  which  would  be  to  unchurch  his 
church ! 

2.  As  we  have  reminded  you  that  no  church  ever  did,  or  ever  will 
pass  into  such  a  state,  or  continue  in  it,  under  a  sound,  zealous,  and 
faithful  ministry;  he  ought  in  fairness  to  preface  the  charge  by 
admitting  himself  to  be  a  corrupt  and  fallen  minister ! 

3.  The  church,  having  associated  themselves  voluntarily — that  is, 
without  any  compulsion  from  man,  but  under  a  high  sense  of  religious 
obligation ;  and  that  for  the  very  purpose  of  themselves  enjoying, 
and,  by  the  enlargement  of  their  community,  of  spreading  the  blessings 
of  the"  gospel,  he  must  suppose  them,  or  the  majority  of  them,  so 
insane,  as  to  defeat  these  great  ends  of  their  union  and  violate  their 
consciences,  "  without  any  reason  but  a  factious  opposition"  to  what 
they  hold  most  dear  and  sacred ! 

4.  Evidence,  of  whatever  kind,  can  only  be  estimated  by  the  judg- 
ment. The  minister  must,  therefore,  presume  that  his  judgment  is  to 
be  preferred  to  that  of  the  whole  church.  You  talk  about  "unques- 
tionable evidence ;"  but  your  own  case  supposes  the  evidence  to  be,  in 
fact,  questioned  by  the  majority  of  the  church.  The  minister,  as  you 
put  the  case,  thinks  the  evidence  unquestionable :  that  is  merely  his 
opinion.  The  church,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  the  proof,  or  the  case 
made  out  by  it,  so  very  questionable,  that  they  positively  refuse  to  act 
upon  it :  that  is  the  judgment  of  the  church  ! 

5.  Lastly',  The  minister's  plea  for  all  this  is  to  be  his  conscience, 
Jlnd  he  is  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  members  of  the  church,  or  the 
great  majority  of  them,  have  no  conscience  at  all.  They  are  to  com- 
municate with  persons  whom  they  believe  to  be  immoral  or  disorderly ; 
or  to  sacrifice  one  another  to  these  inherent  rights  of  the  minister,  in 
cases  and  on  evidence  which  they  deem  "  questionable and  are  to 
be  compelled  so  to  do,  "  by  the  force  of  his  authority  !"  but  no  account 
is  to  be  made  of  their  consciences  in  these  matters  !  You  admit,  that 
the  church  may  restrain  a  minister  "  in  a  mistaken  or  selfish  use  of  his 
powers,"  and  we  apprehend  that  a  minister  could  give  no  greater 
proof  of  "  mistake  or  selfishness,"  or  that  he  wished  to  use  these 
powers  for  ends  "  not  legitimate,  for  the  gratification  of  private  pre- 
judice, interest,  ambition,  or  other  unworthy  passions,"  than  thus  to 
plead  his  conscience  in  opposition  to  the  solemn  judgment  and  con- 
science of  his  church. 

And  now,  having  brought  the  Independent  minister  into  this  pre- 
dicament with  his  flock,  what  is  the  next  thing  to  be  done  1  Why, 
"  either  he  must  compel  obedience  by  the  force  of  his  authority;  or,  if 
a  man  of  conscience  [a  great  stickler  for  the  inherent  rights],  he  must 
abandon  so  rebellious  a  flock,  and  seek  one  of  a  more  Christian  [a  more 
submissive  and  less  conscientious]  character."  Alas!  although  all 
this  talk  about  compelling  obedience  by  the  force  of  authority  may 
pass  with  Independent  ministers  as  an  admirable  illustration  of  your 
own  spirit,  they  are  well  aware  that  such  authority  is  neither  derived 
from  the  Scriptures,  nor  could  it  be  beneficially  exercised  in  the  Chris- 
tian church !  The  plain  English  of  it  is,  "  Unless  I  can  have  my  own 
will,  and  my  own  way,  in  spite  of  you  all,  I  will  either  uproot  you  as 
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;i  church,  or  you  flhall  uiiront,  mo  a-^  a  minisicr."  'I'horc  li.avo  ln'cii 
in-tanrcH  ill  wliich  iniiii>l ''r-<  hiiv(!  l)i'cii  wi-.ik  or  wicliril  cuoiiLz-h  to 
|irt'--~  nil  such  an  cxtri'iiiity  ;  but  the  ju(li;'iiiciit  and  uousciciK-r  of  thr 
church  i.s  not  to  be  the  spurt  of  such  mi'ii. 

Tiic  1  Ms-cutin;;-  minisLi'i's,  in  L;ciicial  a  ]iious,  iiilclli;4-cnt,  and 
Icarnt'd  race  of  men,  must  doubUcss  \  very  much  obii^-cd  to  you 
fnr  this  r.\|)ii,->ition  of  tlicir  inliercnt  riv^hts  and  conscientious  duties, 
lint  uufortuiiatcl V  tor  your  n^iiutatinn  and  su(;erss  with  them, 
thev  have  not  sii' learned  ('hri,->t.  'I'hey  know  tliat  all  the  reqiii- 
sitioiKS  of  the  (Jusjiel  are  addressi'd  to  the  uiiderstandiiif^-.s  and  the 
coii.Maeiires  ol'meii,  and  can  only  be  enforced  to  any  ]iurii(]se  by  moral 
(■(.iiMderatioiis.  Any  other  antiiority,  however  necessary  and  iiid('ed 
inherent  in  the  church,  would,  if  ve\>tcd  in  them  c.rrlHsivclii  as 
ministers,  be  of  no  value  in  their  estimation.  They  have  been  taught 
tliat,  should  they  exchan-.^'-e  th('  proper  characU^r  of  a  (Christian  ]iastor 
for  that  lordly  .-uprriorily  which  you  would  all'eet,  they  must  expect 
iiollnni;-  liut  rum  to  their  churches.  "  '  I'erl'ect  love,'  says  the  Api.stle 
Jiihn,  '  ea-leth  out  fear.'  Jt  is  no  li'ss  true  in  tl.(^  converse,  '  I'ei  leet 
fr  ir  casteth  out  love  '  The  ^reat  eiiuiiie  of  the  inai;-isti',ite  is  t('rror  ; 
of  the  pj~tiii',  love.  'J'lie  advancement  of  the  one  is  the  (h;struc- 
tion  of  the  oilier.  I'o  attempt  to  combine  them  in  the  same  character, 
is  to  altempl  to  forma  hideous  monster  at  best!"  The  late  celebrated 
liobert  Hall,  of  J.ciresd'r,  and  afti^rwards  of  JJristol,  understood,  wc 
piesimie,  liis  seriplural  nights  and  coiiscienlious  duties  ipiite  as  well  as 
the  Kev.  |{ii-liai-d  W  al.-iin.  In  l.sj.'),  .Mr.  Hall  was  attacked  in  tin; 
daily  jirints  fur  publicly  expelling;-  a  member  of  his  chari^'e.  Jle  resl,e(l 
liis  defence  on  llie  jud^'ment  of  liis  church  ;  and  intimates  plainly 
enough  his  o|iiiiion  of  tin;  minister  who  should  set  up  liis  own  judj;'- 
ment  m  opposition  to  that  of  the  church.  His  words  are,  "In  tlia,t 
judu-Hient  i  lii'artil}' ciincurri'd  ;  but,  hiid  it  been,  ollii'ni'isf,  I  could 
not  have  declineil  the.  diitij  iissif/nrd  nic,  without  assumiiif;'  mon; 
of  tiie  hi;;'h  jiriest  than  is  consistent  with  mv  ideas  of  relij;'ious 
ilc'ciiriim."  And  this  will  apply  to  tho.-.e  superintendents  in  Methodism 
who  refuse  til  put  motions  ]-ei;-ularly  mo\i%[  and  secondeil  at  Ibe  (|uar- 
ti'rly  lueetiiiiis.  '1  bi'\  have  no  fear  of  seeing;'  such  motions  negatived, 
anil  refu.-i'  to  put  them  only  when  tlie\-  |ii'ri'eive  that  they  ai'<^  likely 
to  be  earned,  i'hev,  tlieret'ore,  set  up  their  jud;;'meiit  in  op]iosilion  to 
that  of  the  church  !  They  assume  tlu'  liiyh  priest  at  the  exiieiise  of 
reli^riouH  deenrum  1 

The  LTi'eat  jKniiicni  in  Methodism  lor  healiliiJ!-  the  consciences  of 
both  cbiirch  iind  minislei-,  when  thus  wounded  bv  confiicl,  is  an 
np|)eal  to  the  ( 'oiil'eiciice  !  and  this  you  think  an  immense  advaiila:;-e 
which  we  en  joy  over  I  ndepeiuh'iit  clmrc'hes.  Vou  pla  v  uiiou  tli(? 
iuia-iiiarv  dirHiiilly  of  lliesi^  chnrclies,  and  ask,  "  Where  can  the 
better  pari  of  the  member-  [ln  /ttr,  that  is,  tame  and  .submissive  to  Ibe 
miiii-tcr]  linil  redress  ?  If  a  mmoril  v,  t lie\  would  liave  hoik;  but  a 
Bt'paralinn."  In  voluntary  socielies,  where  ail  obslinati?  niiiiorily  |ier- 
sists  in  oppiisiii<r  tlie  -ciieral  jud^^nieiit  and  will  of  thi'  L;-reat  mai<u'il.y, 
what  otlier  rcanedy  ou-lil  lli'ey  to  liave'f    '•  W  hilst,  in  case'  of  tlKar 

beiti^''  pail   of  a  i'  lexioii,  tliev  eipially  with  (he  minister  would 

h..ve  their  appi'al  to  llie  cdiiimon  iiiitli(iri./_i/."  'I'hat  is,  if  they  cannot 
(bcin;;  11  minority)  oulvole  tlu'  inaiorilv,'lliev  may  call  in  tlie  district 
p  'liiT  to  beat  them  dn\\  II  !  \\  h,,  ,l,,rs  iiol  see  that  the  Conuexion  has 
iii'lliiii;;- to  do  u  ith  all  this  f  The  t'.oimexion  is  not  called  U]ioii,  the 
N'li.se  ut  the  Connexion  is  in  no  way  taken!    It  is  a  mere  device  to 
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give  the  minister  and  his  party  (the  minority,  however  small)  a  victory 
over  the  church!  "In  Methodism,"  you  tell  us,  " every  minister, 
when  factiously  opposed  [when  he  cannot  have  his  own  way,  and 
chooses  to  call  the  church  factious],  instead  of  being  placed  in  the 
alternative  of  ofmding  his  conscience  or  of  quitting  his  charge,  has 
the  power  of  resorting  to  authorities,  acknowledged  both  by  the 
people  and  by  himself,  for  a  redress  of  the  grievance."  To  be  sure 
he  has,  viz.,  to  the  leaders'  meeting.  But  by  these  "  common  autho- 
rities" you  mean  special  district  meetings  and  Conferences  1  Now  we 
deny,  that  since  1797,  at  any  rate,  either  district  meetings  or  Con- 
ference are,  or  have  been,  the  common  authorities  in  such  cases,  viz., 
in  the  admission  and  expulsion  of  members,  and  the  trial  of  local 
officers.  This  was  a  main  question  discussed  and  settled  in  1797.  By 
the  Concessions  and  Code  of  Laws  of  that  year,  these  matters  can 
now  be  transacted  only  "  in  conjunction  with  the  leaders'  meeting." 
But  were  it  otherwise,  the  enlightened  and  intelligent  Dissenting 
minister  will  discover  nothing  here  that  could  improve  his  situation, 
save  what  his  conscience  would  revolt  at.  He  would  perceive  in  your 
reasonings  on  this,  as  on  every  other  subject  in  dispute,  the  same  want 
of  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  the  same  illogical  reasoning,  and  the  same 
absence  of  enlarged  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  of 
which  we  have  already  complained. 

1.  He  would  understand  perfectly  well  how,  in  a  matter  of  con- 
science, a  difference  between  jiarties  might  be  composed  by  the  com- 
munication of  liyht  and  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  disputants ; 
but  he  would  not  so  clearly  perceive  how  a  case  of  conscience  could 
be  settled  by  an  a]ipeal  to  any  authority  save  the  Word  of  God. 
Perhaps  you  think  the  authority  of  Conference  not  much  short  of 
this  standard  ? 

2.  He  might  be  willing  to  ask  advice,  and  thankful  to  receive 
information,  but  he  would  have  very  great  difficulty  in  submitting  his 
own  conscience  to  any  human  authority  :  and,  if  the  submission  must 
be  made,  he  would  doubtless  question  within  himself,  whether  he 
might  not  as  well  submit  to  the  church  of  God,  as  to  a  conclave  of 
brother  ministers ;  who,  having  the  same  bias  as  himself,  might  pos- 
sibly only  contirm  him  in  error  !  He  would  know  from  the  history  of 
former  synods  and  conclaves,  that  this  was  no  new  thing  in  the  church. 

3.  This  difficulty  of  submitting  his  own  conscience  to  a  common 
authority,  would  teach  him  to  apprehend  some  difficulty  on  the  part 
of  the  church.  Instead,  therefore,  of  applying  your  "infallible 
remedy,"  he  would  be  apt  to  judge  of  it  by  the  Leeds  case  ;  in  which 
this  appeal  to  a  special  district  meeting  cost  the  society  upwards  of 
1,000  souls !  He  might  find  little  relief  to  his  conscience  in  this  sad 
alternative  ;  and  think  it  of  httle  consequence,  whether  he  were  com- 
pelled "  to  quit  his  charge,"  or  his  charge  compelled  "  to  quit  him  1" 
And,  inasmuch  as  a  refusal  to  submit,  in  a  matter  of  conscience,  to  a 
common  authority,  is  no  great  offence  in  the  estimation  of  a  Dissenting 
minister,  he  would  probably  suspect  that  the  men,  who  thus  saved 
their  consciences,  were  "  the  better  part  of  the  members." 

4.  In  short,  every  man  of  common  sense  and  experience  must 
perceive,  that,  however  valuable  the  advice  and  counsel  of  other 
esteemed  and  prudent  ministers  may  be  in  healing  a  private  quarrel, 
or  reconcihng  a  personal  difference  between  a  minister  and  any  of  his 
flock  ;  yet,  in  questions  of  authority  and  right,  between  the  ministry 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  church  or  laity  on  the  other ;  and  which  are 
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made,  as  ^-ou  make  them,  matters  of  conscience,  it  is  folly  to  talk  of  a 
common  autbority.  If  consciences  can  be  reconcileil  by  authority, 
whv  i-'  the  Chii>tinn  church  divided  into  so  many  sects  and  parties? 
Your  "i;reat  advantage''  of  an  appeal  to  a  common  authority,  the 
creature  ot' your  own  imagination,  resolves  itself  into  a  mere  aggra- 
vation of  the  disorder.  It  enlarg-es  and  hastens  the  separation  you 
propose  to  prevent  !  But  to  talk  of  a  common  authority  in  such 
cases,  cump'iM'd,  like  the  Methodist  Conference,  wholly  of  ministers, 
and  in  which  the  consciences  of  the  members  have  no  representative, 
is  something'  wor.-e  than  folly !  It  is  here  that  the  Dissenting 
minister  will  perceive  the  true  object  for  which  you  contend.  He 
will  perceive,  that  the  preservation  of  doctrine,  morals,  and  ordinary 
discipline,  is  altogether  out  of  the  question,  as  in  the  Leeds  case.  But 
tliiit,  if  every  question  affecting  the  rights  and  consciences  of  the 
church  can  be  brought  for  ultimate  decision  before  a  conclave  of 
miiiisiers  (which  was  the  great  engine  of  papal  policy),  then  those 
imiii?ter.>  may  establish  any  despotism  they  please  in  the  Christian 
church  1  Tiiey  not  only  maij  do  this,  but  all  esp'erience  goes  to  prova 
that  they  as.-nredly  will  do  it  1  It  is  here  that  the  conscience  of  the 
D!,--eiitiiig  minister  would  be  a  bar  to  his  embracing  your  theory.  Its 
only  utility  is  to  establish  a  power  in  the  ministry,  which  he  knows 
to  be  neither  scrijituial  nor  lawful ;  and  which,  therefore,  he  would 
no:  dinv  to  claim. 

-\IV  Tliis  illustration  of  your  principles  from  the  case  of  Inde- 
pendent churches,  is  followed  by  an  attempt  to  apply  them  more 
directly  to  the  constitution  of  Weslcyan  Methodism.  Here  we  travel 
over  the  same  ground,  the  instances  of  check  and  counter-check  being 
the  ?anie,  and  apiilieil  to  the  same  cases,  the  admission  and  expulsion 
of  meuibi'i  s  and  local  othcers. 

But  It  is  of  im|iortan:.-e  here  to  ascertain,  in  the  outset,  whether 
!^f(■thodi>m  do  really  ackiinwlcd-e  this  riizlit  of  admitting  and  ex- 
pelling tiie  nirmbers  of  her  bocii'ties  to  be  (;i/(C/Y'«?  in  her  ministers ; 
or  whether  she  ret;-,inl  it  as  not  inherent,  haidcrivid ;  and,  if  derived, 
li  om  whom  .'  Tin'y  who  >et  up  claims  to  inherent  rights  should  esta- 
bli.^h  them  by  jiroof.  This  was  your  busine,-s  ;  but,  not  being'  an  easy 
task,  you  are  content  to  inseit  this  right  in  \  our  list,  and  to  take  it 
for  gianted  !  W  e  deny  the  light  ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  our  business 
to  prove  a  neg-ative.  Vet,  in  following-  a  writer  w  ho  as;-ei  ts  every- 
thing-, and  proves  iiniliing,  we  must  either  leave  the  reader  in  the 
daik,  or  travl  much  bc_\  ond  tiie  line  of  our  necessary  duty.  W  e 
oliall  trouble  ourselves  no  further,  liowever,  on  this  subject,  the 
cpie-tioii  being  now  ]iuiely  .Mefhodislirnl,  than  to  refer  to  Mr. 
W  esle\ '.s  opinion  on  this  right.  Tiiat  opinion,  with  us,  is  decisive; 
we  ilniik  11  w  ill  be  so  with  evei-y  un[irejudiced  reader. 

^  Amongst  the  numerous  opponents  of  ,Mr.  W  eslev,  ho  acknow- 
1'  lilted  that  the  l!ev.  M  i.  ( 'liurcli  had  treated  him  more  as  a  geiitlemaii, 
a  s(  li..lar,  and  a  Christian,  than  any  otiie-r.  J]ut  Jlr.  Church  pressed 
upon  a  tender  point,  on  wliicii  Mr.  W  e.-Iey,  as  an  avowed  clergyman 
ol  the  (Tiuivh  lit  ]:n;;land,  found  it,  rather  (lillieult  to  give  a  satisfii  - 
tory  reply  The  jiomt  was,  Mr.  \Ve^le^'s  right,  as  a  clergyman,  to 
form  -'a  separate  eeelesla^lical  soeiety  or  communion,  over 'which  lie 
had  appointed  himself  a  governor,  iind  taken  upon  himself  all  the 
spiritual  authori'v  which  the  very  highest  ehurcli  governor  could 
claim."  With  the  (pie.-tion  between  Mr.  Wesley  and  Mr.  Church 
«"«  l  ave  nothing  to  do  j  but  we  cite  the  following  passage  to  show, 
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that  even  Mr.  Wesley's  power  to  admit  and  exjiel  members  was  not 
inherent,  but  derived  from  the  society  itself.  And  we  follow  his 
method,  printing'  Mr.  Church's  argument  in  itahcs,  and  Mr.  Wesley's 
replies  in  the  ordinary  type. 

"  How  then  will  you  vindicate  all  these  powers !  All  these  are, 
declaring  those  are  no  longer  of  our  society.  Here  is  a  manifest  con- 
gregation. Either  it  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  or  not.  If 
it  did  not,  you  set  up  a  separate  communion  against  her ;  and  horn 
then  are  you  injured,  in  being  thought  to  have  withdrawn  from  her  ? 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  :  the  antecedent  is  false,  therefore  the 
consequence  falls,  of  course.  If  it  did  belong  to  the  church,  show 
where  the  Church  gave  you  such  authority  of  controlling  arid  regulat- 
ing it  ?  Authority  of  putting  disorderly  members  out  of  that  society  ! 
The  society  itself  gave  me  that  authority  !  Are  not  these  powers 
i:vHEREXT  'i»  her  governors,  and  committed  to  the  higher  order  of  her 
clergy  ?  No  ;  not  the  power  of  excluding-  members  from  a  private 
society,"  &c.— Wesley's  Works,  vol.  xvi.  p.  166.    Ed.  Bristol,  1772. 

Thus,  Mr.  Wesley's  notions  were  not  quite  so  high  as  yours' are! 
He  had  too  much  learning  and  good  taste  to  plead  the.  jus  divinum, 
the  inherent  right !  He  admits  his  power  to  be  derived  from  the 
society  : — "  The  society  itself  gave  me  that  authority !"  We  will  add 
one  quotation  more  from  the  preceding  page.  "  And  took  upon  you 
all  the  spiritual  authority  which  the  very  highest  church  governor 
could  claim.  What!  atKingswood?  In  Februarj^,  1740-1  ?  Not  so. 
I  took  upon  me  no  other  authority  (then  and  there,  at  least)  than  any 
steward  of  a  society  exerts,  by  the  consent  of  the  other  members.  I 
did  neither  more  nor  less  than  declare,  that  they  who  had  broken  our 
rules  were  no  longer  of  our  society." — Ibid.  p.  155.  Thus,  then, 
according  to  Mr.  ^\'esley,  the  right  to  expel  ivma  the  Methodist  society 
is,  1.  Derived  from  the  society.  2.  It  is  to  be  exercised  with  the 
consent  of  the  society.  And,  3.  It  may,  with  such  consent,  be  exer- 
cised by  "  any  steward."  So  much  for  your  boasted  inherent  rights, 
considered  as  a  Methodistical  question  ! 

But  the  power  which  the  Connexion  in  general  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Wesley,  they  did  not  think  proper,  after  his  decease,  to  entrust  to  the 
Methodist  Conference,  without  exactinu'  from  them,  by  stipulation 
and  treaty,  what  they  were  confident  Mr.  Wesley  would  voluntarily 
do.  Mr.  Wesley  was  not  merely  expected  to  "  consult,"  which  is 
your  favourite  word,  but  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  he  acted  with 
the  understood  consent  of  the  society.  The  Conference,  however,  is 
not  merely  expected,  but  is  bound,  by  the  Concessions  and  Code  of 
Laws  of  1797,  to  act  "in  conjunction  with  the  leaders'  meeting." 

"  The  leading  guards  against  undue  exercise  of  power  as  to  the 
people,  are,  that  when  the  leaders'  meeting  declare  a  person  untit  to 
be  admitted  into  society,  no  preacher  shall  receive  him  as  a  member; 
and  that  the  delinquency  of  a  member  must  be  proved  in  the  presence 
of  a  leaders'  meeting,  before  he  can  be  expelled.  These  instances  are 
BuflScient  for  my  argument;  and  I  need  not,  therefore,  go  into  the  case 
of  local  preachers,  trustees,  leaders,  or  into  financial  regulations."— 
Watson,  p.  9.  Now  here  again  we  have  only  to  remark,  that,  under- 
standing these  "  guards,"  thus  quoted  from  the  Concessions  of  1797, 
as  every  honest  man  must  and  will  understand  them,  we  are  quite 
satisfied.  Notwithstanding  all  your  misrepresentation  and  abuse,  we 
desire  nothing  new  in  Methodism.  This  is  the  law  !  every  true  and 
sincere  friend  of  Methodism  will  wish  to  maintain  it.    We,  ourselves, 


contend  and  wish  for  nothing'  more.  But  the  Leeds  case !  Ilavo 
vou  tor^'otten  th:U  case  ?  This  law  was  not  acted  upon  at  Leeds.  A 
iicw  and  dishonest  interpretation  prevailed  there.  It  was  contended, 
tliat  the  rule  merely  rfequired  the  delinquency  to  be  proved  "  at,"  or  as 
vou  have  it,  "before,"  a  leaders'  meeting.  But  that  it  did  not  say,  "to 
the  satisfaction  of"  a  leaders'  meeting-!  Having  acted  upon  this  con- 
temptible quibble,  and  made  it  serve  your  purpose,  you  afterwards 
became  :ishamed  of  it ;  and  have  since  given  it  up  in  terms, 
thouirh  not  in  substance.  In  so  many  words,  therefore,  it  is 
not  to  be  found  in  your  book.  We  were  shocked  indeed,  and 
every  honourable  mind  must  be  shocked,  to  find  that  Methodist 
jireachers  had  proceeded  to  set  aside  rules  so  equitable,  on  pretensions 
so  discreditable !  But,  although  you  surrender  the  shadow,  you  still 
grasp  the  substance.  You  give  up  the  dishonest  interpretation,  and 
yet  all  your  reasoning  travels  along  with  it,  and  is  designed  to  answer 
"the  same  end.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  you  are  so  partial  to  the 
word  "  consult."  The  superintendent,  you  admit,  "  may  and  ought 
to  consult  the  leaders'  meeting ;"  but  "  it  is  clear  there  may  be  cases  of 
which  the  ultimate  decision  must  rest  with  him ;"  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  with  a  special  district  meeting  and  the  Conference  !  Will 
the  respectable  men  in  Methodism  consent  to  be  thus  mocked  and 
cajoled  under  the  pretence  of  being  consulted  on  matters  which  the 
superintendent  has  previously  settled  in  his  own  study?  It  is  for 
this  purpose  that,  having  stated  the  above  simple  rules,  which  no  man 
can  misunderstand  or  misinterpret,  but  through  wilful  blindness,  you 
immediately  follow  them  up  with  this  artful  inquiry,  "  The  question 
then  before  us  is,  whether  the  Conference  in  1797,  or  at  any  other 
time,  conceded  more  than  a  power  to  guard  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  the  ministry  [read,  the  right  of  admitting  and  expelling  members] 
against  abuse  ;  or  whether  it  divided  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
ministry  jead,  the  rii^'ht  of  admitting  and  expelling  members]  with 
the  leaders'  meeting  l"  Your  motive  for  putting  this  question  is  ex- 
plained by  what  follows  :— "  If  thelatter,  then  has  a  leaders'  meeting, 
in  all  C(iS(S,  no  matter  how  unfounded,  the  power  to  forbid  us  to 
receivi'  members  into  the  church,  to  restrain  us  from  expelling  immoral 
members,  .<:c.,  and  that  >imply  by  witholding  its  concurrence."— Watson, 
]>.  10.  .\(i\v  what,  we  ask,  is  the  object  of  this  inquiry,  but  ju-ecisely 
tbat  of  the  disgraceful  quibble  on  the  word  "ai!,"  to  which  we  have 
nlhuled.  W  hat  possible  motive  can  you  have  for  putting  such  a 
question,  but  to  get  rid  of  the  Concessions  of  1797,  and  to  recover  to 
yourselves,  in  all  rases  which  you  choose  to  call  or  to  make  extraordi- 
nary, tile  power  of  admittinu-  and  expelling  members  and  local  officers, 
independently  of  the  local  meetings  ? 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  on  your  manner  of 
putting  your  cases,  so  us  to  take  for  granted  w'hat  no  man  in 
his  senses  can  grant  you,  and  what  you  never  can  establish  in  jiroof 
or  argument !  Thus  you  say,  "  in  aUcases,  no  matter  how  nitfou/tded." 
But  leaders' meetings  are  not  destitute  of  reason  or  princi[ile.  It  is 
then  impertinence  in  any  man  to  assume  what  is  so  contrary  to  fact ; 
or  rather,  it  is  a  proof  to  what  an  extremity  you  are  driven  to  find 
even  a  plausible  pretext  for  the  power  vou  claim.  The  local  meetings, 
and  especially  when  they  have  men  of  vour  party  to  deal  with,  have 
generally  a  ]iretly  good  reason  to  assign'for  their  proceedings.  Thus, 
at  Leeds  (if  it  were  possible  for  a  moment  to  draw  your  attention  to 
that  case),  the  local  meeting  had  a  very  good  foundation  for  refusing 
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to  concur  in  Mr.  Johnson's  suspension.  You  had  previously  overturned 
all  law  in  relation  to  the  subject  in  dispute,  and  had  left  the  local 
authorities  no  remedy  but  to  meet  and  express  their  sense  of  your 
condtict.  They,  therefore,  desired  their  Secretary,  Mr  Johnson,  to 
call  a  meeting'  i'oFthat  purpose.  Was  there  no  foundation  for  refusing 
to  suspend  Mr.  Johnson,  for  calling-  a  meeting:  which  they  had  re- 
quested him  to  call?  The  meeting-  was  an  irregular  one  !  But  who  had 
rendered  an  irregular  meeting  uece.>sary  or  desirable  to  the  local 
authorities  at  Leeds  ?  How  ridiculous  to  talk  of  "  all  cases,  no  matter 
how  unfounded."  If  you  will  deluge  the  church  with  these  bitter 
waters,  vou  must  expect  that  they  will  flow  in  one  channel  or  another, 
reg-ular  or  irregular ;  and  is  it  not  just  that,  notwithstanding  the  vote 
of  thanks,  they  should  still  recoil  on  your  own  party  ? 

But  to  return  to  vour  question  : — what  the  Conference  granted  in 
1797  is  plain  enough.  They  conceded  an  efficient  check  upon  the 
power  which  the  society  had"  intrusted  to  the  preachers,  of  admitting 
and  expelling  members.  The  check  consisted  not  in  any  division  of 
yoMT  ministerial  duties  and  powers;  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  such 
duties  and  powers;  but  it  authorised  the  leaders'  meeting, in  all  cases, 
to  judge  and  decide  on  the  evidence  on  which  you  propose  to  exercise 
the  power  of  admission  and  expulsion  thus  entrusted  to  you.  It 
requires  you,  before  you  put  this  latter  power  in  execution,  in  any 
disputed  case,  to  submit  the  ceidcnce  to  the  local  meeting,  as  to  a  jury  ; 
and  to  take  its  judgment  thereon,  and  by  which  judgment  you  are 
bound.*  That  this  was  the  check,  and  to  the  full  extent  that  we  have 
stated,  is  manifest  from  all  the  clauses  of  the  Concessions  of  1797, 
relating  to  the  subject.  The  quibble  on  the  monosyllable  "  at,"  of 
which  you  are  now  ashamed,  could  apiily  to  one  phrase  only,  relating 
to  the  eximhioii  of  a  private  member.  As  to  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers, it  is  completely  shut  out;  the  language  of  the  Concessions  being, 
"  when  the  leaders'  meeting  declare  a  person  unfit  to  be  admitted  into 
eociety,  no  preacher  shall  receive  him  as  a  member."  If  this  does  not 
apply  to  "all  cases,  no  matter  how  unfounded,"  then  where  are  the 
exceptions  1  There  are  certainly  none  in  the  Concessions  or  Code  of 
Laws  of  1797-  But,  as  to  the  appointment  and  removal  of  local 
officers,  the  language  of  the  Concessions  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
express.  "  Jvo  person  shall  be  a]ipointed  a  leader  cr  steward,  or  be 
removed  from  his  office,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  leaders'  meeting; 
the  nomination  to  be  in  the  superintendent,  and  the  approbation  or 
disapprobation  in  the  leaders'  meeting."  Is  this  language  sufficiently 
express  and  clear  1  Does  it  include  "  all  cases,  no  matter  how  un- 
founded?"   Is  there  any  exception,  reservation,  or  restriction,  in 


*  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  tliis  passage  to  represent  llie  leaJera'  meeting  88 
a  mere  jury,  and  to  claim  for  the  superintendent  exclusively  the  rights  of  a  judge 
in  civil  courts.  He  is  to  lay  down  the  laws  and  to  tix  the  penalty.  Nothing 
can  be  more  fallacious  or  more  opposed  to  the  whole  argument  of  Sect.  XIII. 
and  XIV.  Of  course,  the  evidence  must  be  laid  before  a  leaders'  meeting  as  before 
a  jury ;  and  the  witnesses  or  other  evidence  be  produced.  But  the  powers  of  the 
meeting  do  not  end  here.  They  try  as  a  court  of  peers ;  their  jurisdiction  travels 
along  with  the  whole  case,  and  they  must  be  consenting  parties  to  the  sentence 
awarded.  The  Code  of  Laws  of  1797  declares  the  consent  of  the  leaders'  meeting 
to  be  essential  to  the  ACT  of  admission  or  removal  in  the  manner  immediately 
following.  This  participation  in  the  sentence  is  not  the  province  of  A  jury,  but 
proceeds  on  the  principle  of  equality,  that  every  man  shall  be  tried  by  his  peers  or 
equals ;  or,  rather,  it  recognises  the  right  indefeasible  of  every  church  to  try  iti 
•wn  memb«rs. 


favour  of  your  novel  claims?  Vou  know  that  throughout  these  Con- 
cessions there  is  none !  But  vou  cunnot  brook  these  checks  on  your 
hi'^h  and  iraa<:inarv  powers!  You  wish  to  get  rid  of  them  I  To 
avow  this  in  pliiin  English  would  be  too  barefhced  ;  and,  therefore, 
YOU  make  a  ftalkinff-horse  of  your  consciences,  and  seek  to  conjure 
lip  a  cla.'S  of  cxtruordmary  c:is'es  !  You  talk  of  your  responsibility 
to  God  where  no  responsibility  attaches  ;  and  startle  at  the  thoug-ht 
of  bein'ij  rendered,  in  any  case,  "  dependent  upon  co-ordinate  autho- 
rities It  is  really  amusing-,  in  a  Connexion  like  ours,  to  see  a  portion 
of  Mr.  AVeslev's  lay  preachers  (he  would  never  allow  you  any  loftier 
claim  or  title)',  who*  happen  to  have  been  called  out  to  more  extensive 
labour  as  Itinerants,  at  the  expense  of  their  brethren,  affecting-  so  much 
conscientious  alarm  and  terror  at  the  bare  thought  of  being  identified 
with  these  same  brethren  ;  or  of  having  their  high  and  spiritual  powers 
put  in  commission,  even  in  a  matter  of  evidence,  with  men  who  exer- 
cise the  same  ministry  and  care  of  souls,  in  the  same  Connexion,  and 
with  at  legist  equal  zeal,  fidelity,  and  success  !  "  No  absurdity,"  you 
tell  us  "  can  be  greater  than  tiiat  which  this  strange  and  novel  view- 
attributes  to  the  Conference  of  1797  ;  viz.,  that  it  should  make  co- 
pastors  of  men  who  are  not  [astors;  co-ministers  of  our  excellent 
friends  the  leaders,  who  never  professed  to  be  ministers."  Here  the 
local  preachers,  some  of  whom  rival  you  in  talents  and  learning,  and 
are,  therefore,  objects  of  jealousy,  are  tossed  off  as  "  men  who  are  not 
pa.-tors  !"  but  the  leaders,  who  do  not  profess  to  jireach,  and  are,  there- 
fore, regarded  with  less  distrust,  are  courted  as  "  our  excellent  friends, 
the  leaders!"  But  no  matter;  just  reverse  the  order  of  the  two  classes 
in  this  wonderful  sentence,  and  tell  us  whether  the  local  preachers  are 
ministers;  and  whether  the  leaders  are  pastors,  in  the  Methodist  Con- 
nexion ?  Could  any  absurdity  then  be  greater,  than  to  suppose  that 
the  Conference  of  1797  should  make  co-ministers  of  men  who  really 
are  co-ministers;  and  co-pastors  of  men  who  really  are  co-pastors  in 
the  same  Connexion? — that,  in  jud>:ing  of  the  evidence  on  which 
members  may  be  admitted  or  ex]ielli-d,  the  Cnni'erence  should  treat  as 
"co-ordinate  authorities"  men  whose  labours  are  not  less  owned  of 
God  than  your  labours;  and  to  whom  Metliodism  is  not  less  indebted 
than  to  }0u,  for  her  increase,  her  strength,  and  her  jirosjierity  ?  Is  it 
not  this  which  shocks  your  pride  and  alarms  your  consciences  ?* 


*  Mr.  Beecliirmn's  I';s?:iy  did  not  full  uiidci'  our  notice  uiilil  af(er  the  greater 
part  of  tliii  lieplv  wns  in  t_v|ifi.  We,  tlierefore,  Iiave  found  frrent  dilllinilty  in 
mnkin^^  room  for  a  condensed  note  on  one  or  two  pointr*.  We  ]ici'ccive  lliat  lie  lias 
drawn  tocretlier  wliiilmer  he  could  in  PMpjiort  of  the  fiivourito  system,  but  we  liave 
not  tliouglit  it  (if  suflu-ieiit  ini[i(irtiuicr  to  induce  us  to  print  an  luldilioniil  slicet. 
In  tuhstance  IIiIm  Reply  is  a  putlicient  iinsuer  to  nil  lie  iins  siiid  against  our  views 
of  this  oonlrnversy.  We  oli.sfrve,  tlint,  as  one  prop  of  Conference  power,  lie  claims 
the  pastoriil  office  c.rcluxhH'lij  for  travelliufr  preachers;  and  denies  any  sliarc  of 
it  t<)  local  proaclierrt  and  Icad.  rsl  To  nnike  this  out,  he  sets  down  the  local 
preachers  and  leaders  as  r/mco»i- only ;  and  shows,  from  Scott  on  1  Tim.  lii.  13, 
that  "the  deacons  were  prim-iinilly  appointed  to  disiicusc  the  iliarity  of  the  church, 
and  to  manage  its  tcnipornl  eoin-crn? ;  vet  they  preached  oci'nsionally,  or  taught  in 

riTBte,  or  were  readers  in  the  puhlic  as.~(  ndilien.''    All  this  we  admit  iis  to  diaccuis  ; 

nt,  however  much  it  may  a]i]ily  to  our  stewards,  it  n]iplies  not  nt  all  to  local 
preaohers  and  leaders ;  who  are  not  nppiointed  jiriiirijuill//,  nor  at  all,  to  manage 
the  temporal  concerns  of  the  church,  having  merely  a  voice  like  the  travelling 

fireachers  in  tlie  local  niei'tings.  Their  olliees  are  purely  spiritual.  Tiint  of  the 
eader  is  essentially  pnstornl ;  and  .Mr.  B.  admits  Ip.  iti5i  that  "  teaching  o( 
the  local  preacher  is  of  the  higher  kind  of  teuching"  (that  is  prcacliiiig,  which  is 
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XV.  The  new  doctrine  of  an  appeal  to  the  Conference  "  from  any 
person  whatever  thinking- himself  ag-grieved"  (\¥atson,  p.  9),  is  the 
twin  doctrine  with  that  of  the  pretended  right  of  special  district 


tlie  highest  gift  and  endowment  in  the  church).  Nor  will  Mr.  B.  gain  anything 
by  his  laboured  exposition,  from  a  certain  class  of  critics,  of  various  passages  of 
Scripture  which  are  thought  to  bear  on  this  question.  These  passages  have  been 
so  frequently  and  variously  expounded  on  all  sides,  by  men  of  equal  learning  and 
talents,  that  each  party,  whether  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  or  Independent, 
retains  his  own  interpretation,  and  rejects  those  of  his  opponents.  Into  this  ques- 
tion, of  course,  we  cannot  enter.  It  belongs  not  to  our  question  of  Methodistical 
law ;  but,  as  Dr.  Campbell  remarks,  "  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church  is  the 
best  commentary."  "\V'hat  that  practice  was,  and  that  it  was  directly  opposed  to 
Mr.  B.'s  whole  scheme  of  Church  government,  the  learned  Doctor  has  abundantly 
shown  in  his  lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History  ;  a  work  which  should  be  studied 
by  every  friend  of  religious  liberty,  and  from  which,  at  p.  77,  we  have  given  an 
extract. 

We  admit,  however,  the  right  of  the  inspired  apostles,  to  rule  with  the  very 
highest  authority  both  the  pastors  and  the  people  ;  yet  the  Church  was  to  try  even 
the  apostles,  licv.  ii.  2.  And,  saving  always  the  right  of  private  judgment  and 
conscience,  which  forbids  us  to  allow  any  man  to  have  dominion  over  ourfaith,  and 
the  riu-lit  of  the  Church,  wJiirh  is  not  to  be  "lorded  over,"  even  by  inspired  men; 
we  admit  tlie  right  of  orJinanj  pastors  to  rule  in  (not  over)  the  church,  for 
edification  ;  but  so  as  it  be  not  "as  lords  over  God's  heritage;  but  being  ensamples 
to  the  llock." — 1  Peter  v.  ■').  And  if  we  should  admit  a  gi-cat  deal  more;  nay,  all 
for  which  Mr.  B.  contends,  as  to  this  power  of  nde  and  authority  in  pastors,  what 
does  he  gain  hy  it?  "We  contend  for  the  Jlethndisticnl  rights  of  the  local  Presby- 
teries; and  wo  maintain,  that  tlie  local  preachers  and  leaders  have  all  the  qualifi- 
cations which  Paul  lays  down  as  requisite  for  a  bishop  or  presbyter,  1  Tim. 
iii.  2-7  ;  Titus  i.  G-9.  They  are  all  examined  as  to  their  knowledge  of  our 
doctrines,  and  selected  fir  their  moral  and  religious  qualifications.  The  local 
preachers  are  strictly  examined  also  as  to  their  call  to  preach.  They  are  all  nomi- 
nated, and,  with  the  consent  of  the  local  mcetiiias,  appointed  to  office  by  the  super- 
intendents of  circuits.  After  all  this,  it  is  not  competent  to  Mr.  B.  to  contend, 
that  they  are  not  ^waKTiKoi,  apt  to  ttacJi.  They  are,  therefore,  not  deacons,  but 
elders  of  the  cliureh.  Now,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  to  the  7rp£(r/3ur£pot, 
the  presbyters  or  elders,  whom  Titus  was  required  to  ordain  in  every  city,  were 
committed  every  right,  power,  and  privilege,  which  belong  to  ordvianj  or  unin- 
■sjiircil  ministers.  Whatever  rights,  therefore,  Mr.  B.  can  establish  as  inherent  in 
the  Christian  ministry,  we  claim,  with  equal  confidence,  as  belonging  to  our  local 
preachers  and  leaders  :  and  as  capable  of  being  duly  exercised  and  enforced  in  our 
local  presbyteries.  We  maybe  amused  with  Jlr.  B.'s  lofty  nations  of  ministerial 
power,  as  applied  to  travelling  preachers  exclusively  ;  but  it  is  for  him  to  prove, 
that  men  called  and  qualified  to  preach  the  gosjiel,  and  admitted  in  Methodism  to 
exercise  "the  higher  order  of  teaching;" — that  men  to  whom  Methodism  commits, 
also,  the  especial  and  peculiar  care  of  souls,  in  weekly  classes,  are  not  ministers  and 
pastors;  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  share  in  all  these  high  prerogatives. 

This  task  Jlr.  B.  has  boldly  undertaken,  undismayed,  and  but  little  instructed, 
by  the  eminent  failure  of  a  co-ordinate  of  very  superior  powers,  in  the  like  attempt. 
He  discovers,  or  he  imagines  that  he  discovers,  from  the  Scripture,  that  a  man  can- 
not be  a  pastor,  unless— 1.  He  is  called  to  rule  or  govern,  as  well  as  teach;  and, 
2.  Be  exclusively  given  up  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  We  will  take  Jlr.  B.  on 
his  own  ground,  right  or  wrong ;  and,  first.  The  call  of  the  local  preachers  and 
leaders  to  teach  and  preach  being  admitted,  we  maintain  that,  Methodistically,  they 
are  called  to  rule  also.  Does  not  the  leader  rule  in  his  class?  Is  he  not  a  leader, 
if  Mr.  B.  will  have  it  so,  in  the  one  point  onlij  of  Christian  experience  ?  But  who 
can  lead  a  class  without  perpetually  dwelling  on  all  the  essential  points  of  faith  and 
practice,  or  what  experience  can  there  be  where  these  essentials  are  omitted? 
Again,  the  Conference  of  1797  say,  "Tlius,  brethren,  we  have  given  up  the  greatest 
part  of  our  executive  government  into  your  hands."  Are  not  the  men  thus  invested 
with  the  executive  government  rulers  in  the  cluiroh  ?  And,  if  possessing  the  high- 
est gift  and  endowment  of  the  Spirit,  the  gift  of  prophesying  or  preaching,  they 
are  not  acknowledged  as  entitled  to  rule;— if  the  prerogatives  and  powers  invaria- 
bly exercised  liy  leaders'  meetings  and  local  preachers'  meetings,  and  confirmed  to 


iiicetiii"-9  to  interfere  in  local  affairs  of  tlie  people.  As  Metliodiatical 
questions,  nearly  the  same  arg-iiments  w  ill  apply  to  each,  and  they 
must  stand  or  fall  togetlier.    Tor  this  reason  we  did  not  think  it 


ihom  in  17i'7,  be  not  powers  of  rule  and  authority,  wlio  is  it  that  denies  them  tliis 
m^uiral  ripli't  ?  Is  it  not  denied  by  the  travelling  preachers?  and  is  not  tlio 
in.itivc  sufficienllv  obvious,  viz.,  tliat  they  may  keep  all  the  rule  to  themselves? 
But.  srivn'/Zi/.  the  local  pre:ii-hers  and  leaders  follow  trades ;  and  on  this  ground 
their  "riffhl3  as  ministers  and  pastors  are  denied  !  3Ir.  B.,  aware  that  the  apostles 
nls.i  wrou''ht  at  their  trades  occasionally,  makes  a  salvo  here  in  their  favour.  With 
them  it  was  a  case  of  necessity,  arising'  out  of  the  poverty  or  neglect  of  the 
churches  :  and.  therefore,  in  submitting  to  labour,  they  lost  none  of  their  inherent 
ri  'hts.  -N"W,  we  admit  all  that  Jlr.  B.  can  say  about  the  right  of  miuistei-s  to  live 
liv  the  "-ospel;  but  St.  Paul  refused  to  avail  himelf  of  the  liberality  of  the  Corin- 
tf.ians  when  ottered.  The  reason  he  assigns  was,  not  Mr.  B.'s  necessity,  but 
bei-ausc  no  man  should  make  his  glorying  void.  Here,  then,  is  a  second  reason  for 
not  beini  chargeable  to  the  churches.  -V  third  reason,  he  assigns  in  another 
epistle,  for  ref\ising  to  "  eat  any  man's  bread  for  nought,"  viz.,  "  not  because  wo 
have  not  ji  Avcr,  but  to  make  om'selves  an  ensample  unto  you  to  follow  us." — 
2  The'?,  iii.  'J. 

But,  waiving  the  case  of  the  apostles,  so  decidedly  in  our  favour,  can  Jlr.  B. 
persuade  himseff  or  otliers,  that  the  presljyters  or  elders,  ordained  in  every  city, 
in  times  when  the  apostles  themselves  were  obliged  to  labour  for  their  I)rcad,  were 
all  maintained  by  the  churches?  To  these  men,  \\a  have  ol'Served,  was  committed 
all  the  power  which  can  belong  to  ministers  and  jiastors.  In  those  primitive  days, 
when  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit  were  so  abundantly  poured  out,  a  multitude 
of  men  were  raised  up  for  the  edification  of  the  church  and  the  spread  of  the 
Gofiicl.  but  the  infant  churches  could  not  maintain  them.  They,  therefore,  con- 
tinued to  labour  at  their  trades ;  and.  with  :ill  their  inherent  rights  as  ministers 
and  pastors,  were  nothing  more  than  local  preiu  hei  s  and  leaders.  Even  the  cele- 
brated Ori;.'en,  in  the  third  century,  maintained  himself,  his  mother,  and  his 
lifothren,  liy  teaching  grammar.  And  when,  confirmed  as  iirofessor  of  sacred 
learning  at  Alexandria,  he  sold  his  books  of  profane  learning,  and  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  Divinity,  he  contented  himself  with  the  small  pittance  of  tour  ohuli 
per  diem,  allowed  him  by  the  person  who  bought  his  books.  In  short,  although 
esteemed  above  all  his  contemporaries  for  learning  and  piety,  "ho  lived  and  died 
poor,  and  destitute  even  of  common  conveniences." — .Toktin. 

As  the  churches  became  settled,  and  inereaseil  in  numbers  and  wealth,  they 
pradually  made  a  settled  provision  for  one  or  more  of  those  ministers  ;  and  who, 
from  being  thus  exclusively  given  uj)  to  the  ministry,  obtained  afterwards  the  title 
of  hishiip,  to  distiuL'uish  him  from  his  Ijrother  presbyters  ;  a  distinction  unknown 
in  the  .S'evv  Testament,  wliere  the  terms  bishop  and  presbyter  are  used  synony- 
mously. But  this  bishop,  when  thus  maintained  and  distinguished,  obtained  no 
auiliiirity  over  his  brethren,  except  as  chairman  or  ]iresident  in  their  assemblies, 
.'''till,  ng  .Jerome  remarks,  ''coiiimuni  prcsliytcroruni  ooncilio  ccclesia)  guberna- 
hanlur," — "the  churclirs  were  governed  by  the  eomnuj]i  council  of  the  presl)yter,s." 
— Uieron.  in  1  Tit.  Now  the  ease  was  precisidy  the  same  with  Jletliodism,  which 
was  a  revival  of  reliirion,  in  many  respects  resembling  the  I'mtecostal  age.  It 
plensod  (lod  to  pour  nut  his  .spirit  aliuiulantly,  and  a  multitude  of  men  were 
"moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  not  to  lake  upon  tlieni.-ielves  the  management  of  the 
temporal  nlliiirs  of  tlie  church,  as  deacons,  hut  to  preach  the  unseai-chable  riches  of 
Christ,  and  ( Mid  wrought  mightily  by  thesr  men,  so  that  their  call  should  not  bo 
questioned,  lint  .Methodism  could  not  maintain  more  than  a  small  proportion  of 
these  men  ;  she  therefore  eidled  uut  as  itinerants  (not  as  pastors)  as  many  as  she  could 
fupport.  The  rest,  like  the  ancient  presbyters  of  tin' jirimitivc  chundi,  continued 
to  support  themselves,  and  to  exercise  their  spiritual  gifts  and  /Jir/iic  calling  in  a 
local  sphere.  They  have  the  same  rir/lif  to  bo  maintained  by  the  church  as  the 
Otliers;  but  the  church  cannot  supply  the  means.  Tiny  not  only,  therefore,  priory, 
like  St.  I'aul,  in  lieing  ehargealile  to  no  man,  but  they  contribute  liberally  t(j  sup- 
port those  who  have  been  called  out.  Are  they  to  lie  stopped  of  this  boasting? 
Are  the  necessities  of  the  church  to  be  made  the  plea  for  denying  them  the  rights 
of  the  ancient  presbyti'rs ;  and  are  the  men  whom  they  thus  contribute  to  support, 
tobetlio  first  to  turn  round  upon  them,  and  tell  them  ihey  are  not  ministers  and 
pastors  .'    Can  Methodism  ilisponse  with  her  local  pre.'ichers  and  leaders      In  every 
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necessarT  to  enter  on  that  subject  in  our  Address  to  the  last  Conference. 
\\e  shall  now,  however,  beg'  leave  to  offer  a  few  ereneral  remarks  on  this 
newly  attempted  appellant  jurisdiction  of  the  Methodist  Conference. 


circuit  slie  has  tlireeor  four  times  as  many  societies  and  congregations  as  slie  has 
travelling'  preachers.  By  whom  are  all  these  congregations  and  societies  supplied 
■with  ministerial  and  pastoral  service?  The  immense  majority  of  our  Sahbath 
congregations,  with  very  few  and  occasional  exceptions,  are  supplied  with  none  but 
local  preachers  ;  and  the  people  well  know  that  the  pastoral  charge  devolves  almost 
entirely  on  the  leaders.  Are  these  ministrations  etHcient?  Are  they  owned  of  God? 
Why  then  deny  that  those  who  thus  efficiently  serve  the  church  are  ministers  and 
pastors  ?  Why  make  the  necessities  of  the  church  the  plea  for  denying  the  rights 
and  calling  of  her  efhcient  ministers  and  pastors?  If  Methodism  be  thus 
effectually  served  by  her  local  preachers  and  leaders ;  if  she  cannot  do  without  them; 
and  yet  cannot  maintain  them ;  why  are  they  to  be  thus  insulted  and  degraded 
from  that  sphere  and  order  in  which  they  w  ere  called  of  God  ? 

These  high  pretensions  and  supercilious  claims  have  been  in  general  confined  to 
richly  endowed  establishments  and  to  orders  of  highly  beneficed  clergy.  They  are 
the  natural  exanthemata  of  those  who  unsparingly  consume  the  fat,  and  array 
themselves  in  the  fleece  of  the  fold.  That  they  should  now  be  gravely  preferred  by 
Methodist  preachers,  and  enforced  by  the  Conference,  proves  not  only  that  Method- 
ism is  advanced  in  her  temporalities,  but  also  that  in  equal  degree  she  is  diverging 
from  primitive  simplicity  and  purity. — "The  apostles  of  Clirist,"  remarks  the 
yeneral)lc  Fletcher,  "  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  follow  simie  useful  occupation,  for 
the  relief  of  their  temporal  necessities — when,  instead  of  eating  the  bread  of 
idleness,  they  cast  their  nets,  alternately,  for  fislies  and  for  men — they  quitted  the 
tabernacles  in  which  they  wei'c  wont  to  labour,  for  the  sacred  recreation  of  setting 
before  sinners  a  building  of  God,  nn  Itouse  7iot  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heaveyis.  This  ardent  charity,  like  .*t.  Paul's,  is  one  of  those  mysterious  tilings  which 
are  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  the  natural  man,  and  which  appear  to  him  as  the 
extremest  folly."*  "The  morality  of  the  Gospel,"  observes  Dr.  Chalmers,  "isnot 
more  strenuous  on  the  side  of  the  duty  of  giving  this  world's  goods  when  it  is 
needed,  than  it  is  against  the  desire  of  receiving  when  it  is  not  needed.  It  is 
more  bles.«ed  to  give  than  to  receive,  and  therefore  less  blessed  to  receive  than 
«io  give.  I'or  the  enforcement  of  this  principle  among  the  poorer  brethren,  did 
Paul  give  up  a  vast  portion  of  his  apostulical  time  and  labour ;  and  that  he  might 
be  an  ensample  to  the  flock,  of  working  with  his  own  hands,  rather  tlnin  to  be 
burdensome,  did  he  set  himself  down  to  the  occupation  of  a  tent-maker.  But 
there  is  no  more  striking  indication  of  the  whole  spirit  and  character  of  the 
Gospel  in  this  matter,  than  the  example  of  him  who  is  the  Author  of  it — and  of  whom 
we  read  these  affecting  words,  that  '  he  came  info  the  world  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister.'  It  is  a  righteous  thing  in  him  who  has  of  this  world's 
goods,  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  others  ;  but  it  is  a  still  higher  attainment  of 
righteousness  in  him,  who  has  nothing  but  the  daily  earnings  of  his  daily  work  to 
depend  upon,  so  to  manage  and  to  strive,  that  he  shall  not  need  to  be  ministered 
unto." 

We  have  been  roused  to  say  these  things  in  self-defence  ;  at  the  same  time,  we 
are  no  advocates  for  confusion  and  disorder  in  the  church  of  God.  Mr.  B.  mistakes 
his  ground  when  he  appeals  to  Scripture,  in  order  to  found  a  distinction  as  to  order 
between  travelling  and  local  preachers.  All  ministers  of  religion,  called  and 
admitted  to  teach  and  preach,  are  of  the  same  order,  and  have  the  same  inherent 
rights.  But  we  admit  the  right  of  the  church  to  appoint  men  to  office  and  station. 
The  distinction  then  lies,  not  in  order,  nor  in  any  difference  as  to  inherent  rights, 
but  in  the  conventional  rights  and  powers  of  office.  The  respective  offices  of 
travelling  preacher,  local  preacher,  and  leader,  are  distinct,  and  their  rights  and 
duties  are  distinct.  But  these  offices  belong  to  the  peculiar  economy  of  Methodism, 
and  are  not  common  to  other  churches.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
America,  there  are  important  variations  as  to  these  offices.  There  the  local 
preacher  administers  all  the  ordinances  of  the  church  the  same  as  the  travelling 
preacher  ;  and  the  itinerancy  was  confined  there  to  single  men.  When  a  man 
married,  he  became  a  local  preacher  again.  On  this  footing,  all  the  moderate  and 
most  able  advocates  of  Episcopacy  have  rested  its  defence.   The  church,  they 
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1  We  have  n'rendy  observed,  tljat  the  iloctrine  of  njiiK'iil.-;  from  the 
iudo-nient  ot'  the  i-hurches  to  that  of  a  coudave  of  niiiii.-teis  or  eccle- 
■'i'l-Ticiil  din-nitai-ies,  claiiiiiMir  uuivrisal  :,sc.ndaiiey  m  all  spiritual 
niattPi^  vas  the  grand  eiiyme  of  jiapal  Tolicy,  and  one  of  tiie  most 
lo'wtTful  means  bv  which  the  Eoman  Sre  f .-tabli^lied  its  supreinacy 
Jt  wa~  wholly  unknown  in  the  first  and  be^t  period  of  the  jiriniitive 
chur'eli  (the  canonists  divided  the  primitive  chuich  into  two jieriods, 
which  thny  denominated  prima  priiniti  va  and  .^rciaida  priniilivu),  and 
\v,i'~  not  introduced  until  a  very  general  corruption  had  oveispread  the 
ciiri-tian  world.  We  can  be  at  no  loss,  tht-rcfiire,  to  estimate  the 
(ianict'er  of  a  new  juri.-diction  assumed  by  the  Koman  Ponfiii  oyer 
tlie  j.rovincial  chiiiches,  during-  such  a  period.  The  "  v-ry  first 
appeal  of  anvnote"  was  that  of  the  ln  resiarch,  Pelajjius,  and  his  disci- 
i)lr,  Cele.-nus,  from  the  .-eiitence  of  an  African  synod,  by  whom  their 
doctrine  had'  been  cundemiicd.  This  occurred  not  earlier  thaif  the 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century.  The  claims  of  the  luuig'hty 
Pontiff,  then  newly  called  to  the  papal  chair,  were,  however,  firmly 
r.  >i-tedby  the  Africans.  They  convened  another  synod  at  Carthage, 
in  which  they  reviewed  and  coiifirm.ed  their  former  decision,  without 
pavinsr  the  sl'iirhtest  deference  to  the  authority  of  Pope  Zozimus,  not- 
withstanding he  had  already  proceeded  so  far  as  to  depose  and  excom- 
municate two  of  their  [-resbyters.  This  was  was  not  tlie  tirst,  no 
was  it  the  last,- instance  in  which  the  church  was  indebted  for  the 


have  eaiJ,  in  furtlierance  of  the  great  ends  of  her  institution  mny  >et  up  and 
reffulate  whatever  ottires  she  finds  convenient ;  and,  ciillincc  men  to  fill  tliese  offices, 
ehe  mny  invest  iheni  with  whatever  powers  she  pleases.  But  every  ehureh  must 
hove  a  minister  of  one  kind  or  another;  and  the  inlierent  ritihts  of  the  minislry 
remain  the  same,  althou<;h  in  tlie  regulations  el'  ofiice  they  may  not  all  he  railed 
intii  f  x.Trise.  Thus  inlicrcntly  a  local  prearher  has  the  right  to  administer  all  the 
ordiii:iiin'>  of  the  church:  hut  Jlelhodism  devidves  that  duty  on  the  travelling 
pnii"  l  iT.-,  and  I'.ocs  not  call  the  h  eal  preacher  to  perform  it.  lUit  what  ]\Ietliodist 
w  ill  >ay  that  a  man,  called  of  Ui"l  and  the  church  to  preach  the  '_lospel,  7niglit  not, 
witli  the  consent  of  the  churcli.  lawfully  and  elli  clurdly  adminisfi  r  every  ordinance 
of  the  church  ?  (_ir  who  will  deny  that  the  adniini?lralion  of  these  ordinances  by 
the  local  preachers  of  America  is  valid  and  eiii'rtual '  Not  having  the  eanie  lofty 
notions  of  inliereiit  rights  as  sonie  appear  to  have,  we  are  content  with  things  as 
thi'V  aie  c-laljlislied  amouList  as:  we  wish  not  for  any  ciiango;  all  we  ile-ire  is  to 
he  allow eil  to  CO  cm,  and  servo  our  generation,  without  I  cing  tramjded  upon  and 
depradeil  in  our  (  llii-i'  hy  the  dominant  party  in  the  (Jonfereiicc. 

I  In  another  pnmnd,  and  so  far  as  our  nuestion  is  coni  ri  ned,  Jlr.  B.  is  equally 
T\ide  of  the  mark  in  his  n|ipi'al  to  Scripture  in  su]>p(ut  of  the  right  (■f  ministers 
to  rule  the  church.  Our  notions  on  this  snlijcrt  are  not  so  relaxed  as  Jlr.  B.  may 
iin.i'_-iiie.  Wi  re  we  called  u]ion  to  address  the  meinliers  of  our  (da^seslln  this  head", 
we  sliouhl  -tremiou-ly  enforce  on  them  the  duty  of  paying  all  proper  deference  and 
rf«|  eel  to  their  mmi-lois  :  and,  doubtless,  iu  the  laugiiae-o  (,f  many  of  the  jiassages 
of  f^crijiinrc  which  Jlr.  B.  (piotcs.  A  man  who  should  unreasonably  o]ipo-e,  or 
disrespectfully  treat,  a  minister,  would  receive  no  couutcuaiu-e  or  indulgence  from 
ns.  But,  admitting  all  this,  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  question;  w  hiidi  is,  not 
liovr  far  ("firistians  in  general  arc  bound  to  obey  their  ministers,  but  whether  the 
judpment  and  conscience  of  the  churcli,  as  expresseil  in  the  decisions  of  her 
Incal  presbytery, are  to  be  overruled  an<l  set  aside  by  the  will  of  the  minister?  All 
the  texts  of  Seriplnre  which  Mr.  B.  cnn  collect  will  never  establish  such  a 
right  in  the  niini,~lry:  and  our  would  i-cidly  think,  llial  lo  state  the  question 
would  be  a  sutficient  refutation  of  eo  monslroUM  n  chdm  !  We  recommend  thoso 
who  are  in  any  danger  of  being  infeeleil  by  the  servile  principles,  now  so  zeahiusly 
ineuleatcJ,  to  inform  tlii'ni^el\es,  fi(.ui  .-landanl  writers,  a-^  to  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  church  in  the  lii  sl  niul  seconcl  centuries  :  and  this  practice  they  will  find 
to  accord  with  the  ^.pii  it  inculcated  by  our  l,ord.— -Matt.  xx.  ■J.'^i-'Js.  (tt'ec  Campbell 
on  the  Goepels,  vol.  iv.  p. 
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defence  of  her  liberties  to  the  sable  sons  of  Africa.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know,  that  in  this  aifair  of  the  appeal,  the  ambitious  patriarch  of 
Home  was  foiled  in  all  his  endeavours  to  establish  his  prerogative ; 
and  that,  at  length,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  anathe- 
matizing as  impiaws  what,  in  his  zeal  for  power,  he  had  pronounced 
to  be  iimocent.  '"'  In  the  whole  affair,"  remarks  a  learned  writer,  "  Rome 
evidently  showed  that,  with  her,  doctrine  was  ever  but  a  secondary 
consideration,  the  primary  object  was  invariably  power"— a  remark 
which  some  reverend  aspirants  of  the  present  day  would  do  well  to 
consider  !  How  the  church  proceeded  in  determining  all  cases  which 
arose  within  her  local  presbytery,  we  have  shown  in  a  note,  page  77. 
The  point  to  which  we  now  invite  attention  is,  that  for  several  cen- 
turies no  such  thing  was  known  as  an  appeal,  in  any  case,  from  the 
judgment  of  the  church,  to  that  of  a  council  of  ministers  exclu- 
sively, judging  and  deciding  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  independ- 
ently of  the  church.  The  introduction  of  such  appeals  was  the 
subtle  device  of  Antichrist,  designed  to  advance  the  dominion  of  the 
priesthood,  productive  of  no  good  whatever  to  the  church,  but  tending 
directly  and  sureh'  to  enslave  and  corrupt  her ! 

2.  An  appellant  jurisdiction  from  the  judgment  of  the  local 
presbyteries  of  every  society  and  circuit  throughout  the  Methodist 
Connexion,  you  claim  for  the  3!etliodist  Conference!  A  very 
modest  claim,  certainly  !  tliat  you  are  to  be  the  absolute  and  final 
arbiters  of  the  religious  liberties,  riglits,  and  privileges,  of  about 
half-a-million  of  people ;  and  if  to  the  societies,  we  add  the 
congregations  that  attend  our  ministry,  we  may  say,  of  several 
millions  of  people.  As  this  claim  extends,  of  course,  to  all  our 
foreign  stations,  it  will  invest  you  with  a  spiritual  supremacy  over  a 
territorial  surface,  which  places  you  nearly  on  a  level  with  papal 
'Rome,  as  to  extent  of  jurisdiction  !  As  usual  with  you,  and  with  all 
who  have  ambition  to  prefer  such  claims,  to  claim  and  to  take  for 
granted  is  the  same  thing !  When,  tlierefore,  we  look  for  some 
proof  or  argument  in  support  of  this  high  pretension,  we  have  still 
nothing  but  bold  assertion  and  unblushing  assurance !  You  con- 
descend not  to  reason  upon  your  imaginary  right ;  you  cite  not  a 
single  authority,  nor  make  the  slightest  appeal  to  the  fundamental 
hnvs  of  the  Connexion  !  You  simply  assert,  and  of  course  we  are 
expected  to  admit,  that  "  against  the  possible  abuse  of  which  checks 
themselves  [the  Concessions  of  1797]  an  appeal  alwiiys  lay  to  the 
Conference  from  any  2>erson  whatever  tliinldny  himself  agrieved." — 
"Watson,  p.  9. 

How  is  it  possible  to  reason  with  a  man  who  thus  takes  every- 
thing for  granted,  and  makes  the  boldest  assertions  without  adducing 
the  slightest  evidence  l  We  deny  this  apiiellant  jurisdiction  thus 
claimed  for  the  Methodist  Conference  !  We  admit  in  them  no  right 
whatever  to  receive  or  determine  any  appeals,  except  against  the  pro- 
ceedings and  conduct  of  travelling  preachers.  This  is  our  answer,  and 
a  sufficient  answer.  AVe  are  not  to  be  called  upon  to  prove  the 
negative  of  an  unfounded  claim.  They  who  prefer  claims  to  power 
and  authority  over  their  fellow-Christians,  are  bound  to  make  them 
out  and  to  support  them  by  proof. 

Our  friends,  however,  throughout  the  Connexion  are  anxious  for 
information.  Although,  therefore,  you  are  answered,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  afford  them  further  satisfaction.  For  their  sake  alone  we 
extend  these  remarks. 
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3.  Whilst  boldly  asserting-,  and  dog-raatising;  in  support  of,  this 
high  and  haughty  claim,  you  appear  painfully  conscious,  that  there 
i^  not  a  single  argument  winch  can  be  brought  against  the  judg-ment 
of  the  local  ]iresbvteries,— against  Ifadtrs'  meetings  and  local 
preachers'  meetings, 'which  may  not  with  equal  or  still  greater  effect 
be  brouirht  iu:ain>t  the  Conference.  Our  controversy  is  not  so  much 
with  the  Methodist  Conference  as  with  your  party,  by  whom  that 
Conference  has  been  so  lamentably  committed  and  dishonoured.  We 
are  therefore  happy  in  being  relieved  from  the  task  of  pressing-  this 
argument  against  the  Conference  by  your  own  admission.  "  You 
mav,  indeed,  say  that  the  Conference  itself  may  fall  into  the  very 
f\  iis  to  which  viiU  suppose  a  particular  society  to  be  liable.  This  I 
grant.''— \\'atson,  p.  14.  Do  you  indeed  grant  this'  then  there  is 
iiu  end  of  all  iiretence  for  removing  the  jurisdiction  from  the  local 
]nf>l>\  terivs.  Were  we  to  handle  tliis  argument,  we  should  prove  that 
the  (Conference,  subject  to  the  prevalence  of  parties  like  that  which 
nuv.-  pi'-Jiuniiiat'  S,  is  much  more  in  dan;^er  of  falling  into  these  evils 
tlian  thi'  local  nieetiugs,  but  this  admission  is  sufficient  for  our  arg'u- 
ment.  The  L:cuiral  remarks  by  which  you  would  gluss  it  over,  are 
too  nif.i-re  and  futili'  to  require  expo>ure;  "great  bodies  are  less 
hable  to  chanue  (tn  become  a  prey  to  faction  and  party)  than  smaller 
(iiies  .' "  "  A  Connexion  like  ours  has  within  itself  more  internal  checks 
anil  counteractions  than  Independency!''  ''it  necessarilj^  makes  the 
])f>t  piLivi.-ion,  wliieh  anxious  care  ami  prudent  foresig'ht  can  devise, 
iiLTuiii-r  cijrruptioii,> !" — And  is  it  really  on  such  pleas  as  these  that  we 
are  called  u|H)n  to  surrender  the  Concessions  and  Code  of  Laws  of 
17:17  to  the  ambitious  party  in  the  ^Jethodist  Conference!  The  Me- 
thodist (."onnexion  (not  tlie  Conference,  you  do  not  pretend  that)  has 
indeef  mure  internal  checl^s  and  counteractions  than  Independency, 
for  which  we  le  ver  contended,  and  v.'ith  which  we  have  nothiuL;-  to 
d(i.  Our  fatliers,  iu  17ii7,  did,  indeed,  make  the  best  provisions 
w  hich  anxious  c  ire  and  jirudent  fore-ight  could  devise  avainst  cor- 
rupti.iu  I  JJut  these  checks  and  counteractions,  these  prudent  pro- 
vi>i..ii>,  are  to  be  found  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Connexion, 
and  not  in  ujur  deceptive  reasonings. 

4.  It  we  toiuli  liglitly  your  party,  and  enter  not  more  fully  into 
Its  hi~turv  and  conduct,  it  is  not  that  we  have  not  been  furnished  with 
ample  iiiali  iials,  but  because  we  are  unwilling-  to  [irejudice  the  Con- 
fereiiee  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  more  than  their  own  weakness 
in  subuiittini^-  to  this  party  has  already  done.  We  Loj.e  that  they  will 
still  have  t!;e  spiri;  and  the  prudence  to  redeem  themselves.  '  It  is 
high  tune  that  they  w.  re  roused  ;  for  ;ivMn-.-d]v  the  Conn- :;ioii  will  not 
niiieli  lon-i'i-  endure  the  measures  of  this  partv.  In  them  we  see 
realised  tbe^  f  ars  of  th<:  two  We.-leys,  and,  indeed,  all  that  the 
-Methodist  Connexion  ever  had  seiiou~ly  to  fear!  .".John,"  said 
•dr.  Cbarles  Wesb'v  to  his  brother,  "  th"'rH  will  arise  men  in  your 
(.onl<T.Mii-e  who  will  uverturn  the  Connexion."  ."\Ir.  \\  e.-ley  faintly 
replied  "1  hope  not,  brother!"  That  Mr.  We.-lev  was,  jiowevei- 
J-Hinhiliy  apprehensive  of  this  result,  is  provrd  bv'his  letter  to  the 
Umf.  n-MCP  ot  17111,  written  with  his  dving-  hand,  aiid  inserted  in  the 
.M  miile.s  of  ( 'oiiteiviM  e  of  that  vear,  vol.  i.  ji.  -234.  .Mr.  Wesley  was 
alraid  that  the  one  liundred  preachers  whom,  I)v  the  deed  of  17,s4  he 
had  rou.titutcd  the  i.i:.:  m.  Conference,  might  avail  themselves  of 'the 
provisions  ot  that  deed  to  assume  superiority  over  their  brethren, 
llie  original  i.vfachers  of  the  hundred,  however,  acted  as  faithful  and 
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disinterested  men.  Their  business  was  to  do  the  work  of  Him  that 
sent  them.  They  wanted,  in  general  (we  speak  of  them  as  a  body), 
neither  power  nor  distinction  beyond  what  this  work  necessarily  ffave 
them.  They,  th^efore,  immediately  resolved,  that  all  the  preachers 
in  full  connexion  should  enjoy  every  privilege  which  the  members  of 
the  Hundred  enjoyed.  (Minutes  of  Conference,  1791.)  They  deter- 
mined that  all  vacancies,  as  they  occurred  in  the  hukdeed,  should  be 
filled  up  by  sEyioEiTY,  and  retained  nothing  to  themselves  but  the 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  deed.  All  this  was  equitable  and  just.  It  was  more;  it  was  a 
model  of  disinterestedness  and  liberality,  and  proves  both  the  wisdom 
and  purity  of  the  original  Conference.  The  only  distinction  which 
could  tempt  ambition  amongst  the  junior  preachers — viz.,  to  become 
members  of  the  Ku:^'DRED,  could  now  only  be  gained  by  seniority ; 
and  the  only  offices  which  demand  superior  talent  and  experience, 
were  amply  provided  for,  by  the  eligibility  of  one  hundred  fathers  of 
the  Connexion. 

In  the  lapse  of  about  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
a  faction  arose  amongst  some  of  the  junior  preachers,  who  boasted 
superior  talents,  and  complained  of  the  want  of  sufficient  scope  and 
excitement  to  employ  these  talents  for  the  good  of  the  Connexion. 
By  the  decision  of  the  Conference  of  1791,  to  which  we  have  referred, 
these  men  had  all  the  power  and  privilege,  of  course,  that  their 
brethren  had,  and  equal  opportunity  of  serving  the  Connexion.  The 
best  way  of  serving  the  church  would,  doubtless,  have  been  to 
imitate  Mr.  AVesley  and  the  apostles,  in  faith,  zeal,  and  labours; 
Methodism  always  afforded  ample  scope  for  men  of  this  description, 
and  they  who  had  hearts  to  follow  so  bright  an  example  did  not  want 
motive.  But  this  party  thought  it  an  intolerable  hardship,  that  they 
tould  not  leap  over  the  heads  of  the  senior  brethren,  and  become 
members  of  the  hundred,  before  those  vvhom  length  of  service  pointed 
out  as  first  entitled  to  that  honour.  They  might  perchance  to  die 
early  in  life  ;  and,  in  that  event,  could  never  have  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  their  great  talents  as  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Conference  1  Although,  in  every  respect,  on  an  equality  with  their 
brethren,  they  had  the  face  to  talk  of  the  "  bitter  herbs"  of  servitude; 
and  insisted,  that  a  double  apprenticeship  of  fourteen  years  was,  in  all 
conscience,  a  sufficient  qualification  for  any  office  in  Methodism  I 
"  Methodism,"  it  has  been  said,  "  is  as  much  opposed  to  democracy  as 
to  sin ;"  and  yet  it  should  seem,  that  she  has  not  been  able  to  preserve 
even  her  Conference  pure  from  that  infectious  spirit,  worse  than 
democracy,— a  spirit  which  loudly  talks  of  popular  rights,  and  eagerly 
grasps  the  reins  of  power  !  This  popular  party  increased  ;  and,  after 
disturbing  several  Conferences  with  their  claims  and  clamours,  they 
at  last  bore  down  all  opposition.  We  copy  the  fullowing  passages 
from  Ceowther's  Portraiture  or  Methodism  : — 

"On  Monday,  July  25,  1814,  the  seventy-first  Conference  began 
at  Bristol,  and  continued  until  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  10th  of 
August.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  was  chosen  President,  and  Mr.  Jabez 
Bunting,  Secretary.  Prior  to  the  choosing  of  these  officers,  it  was 
agreed  (contrary  to  former  practice)  that  all  who  shall  have  travelled 
fourteen  years,  shall  vote  in  the  choice  of  the  President  and  Secretary. 
All  such,  who  were  present,  voted  by  ballot,  along  with  the  legalised 
Hundred." 

"  At  the  same  time,  it  was  agreed,  that  whereas  we  had  formerly 
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filled  up  the  vacancies  in  the  Hundred  according'  to  seniority  in  the 
ciindiJatef,  that  henceforth,  when  there  are  four  vacancies,  three 
of  these  shall  be  tilled  up  by  seniority,  and  the  fourth  by  the  ballot  of 
the  ( 'uiilVreiii  e,  without  repird  to  seniority  It  was  upon  this  yround 
that  Mr.  Uuntniy  was  clui-i-ii  a  member  of  the  Hundred,  and  thereby 
lic  caniH  eliL;ible  to  llie  lifFn  e  of  principal  Secretary  to  the  Conference." 
— Fort  nut  arc  of  Jh  lJ/i'(Ii.-<i!i,'\\  IGi). 

Ambition,  thus  tr,im]ilinu-  on  the  rights  of  the  senior  preachers, 
who,  by  patient  labour  and  Iuhl;'  service,  wer^  become  entitled  to  ad- 
nii.-^ion  under  the  old  reu ulation,  but  were  now  rudely  thrust 
back,  eaLieily  seized  the  j.ropitious  moment,  and  by  a  bold  effort 
leaped  tii>t  into  the  Hundred,  and  then  into  office,  without  wait- 
iiiL."-  tu  take  breath!  The  i;ieat  object  beiny  now  realized,  the 
|':irty  for  some  time  conducted  itself  with  tolerable  proiiriety. 
Tiiey  required  this  time  g-radually  to  till  up  their  ranks,  and  con- 
s.-Ii-nite  their  newly  acquired  >!reni;ih.  There  was,  also,  still  a 
sufficient  immber  of  the  old  men  uf  wei;jlit  and  influence  to  com- 
mand respect.  But  the.-e  t;radually  df-ciined  and  died.  At  lenyth 
their  _  namb.  r  becauic  .-m;ill,  and  "they  were  soon  made  to  teel 
the  full  etieets  of  their  imjirudence  1  "  But  our  object  is  not  an 
attack  upon  the  Conferenee ;  -vve  therefore,  iKjtwithstanding-  we  are 
thereijy  prevented  a  just  exposure  of  your  party,  throw  a  veil  over 
many  t)iin-.s  which  we  .-hmild  otljerwise  state.  It  was  necessarv, 
however,  to  l'o  thus  far  into  jiarticuhirs,  in  order  that  we  might  under- 
stand wliat  that  government  is,  which  claims  an  appellant  jurisdiction 
over  t)]e  Connexion,  and  the  final  d.  ciMoii  of  every  question  affecting- 
tlie  I.mmI  interest.--  and  the  reli-ious  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
circuits  and  soeieties. 

■  '.   lhaf  .Mr.  Wesley  ever  contemjihited  anv  such  jurisdiction  as 
vested  in  the  C  .iiterence,  is  not  jiiubable,  from"  the  fact  of  his  total 
si  eiRe  on  the  subject.    W  li.Te  does  he  ever  intimate  such  a  thing  f 
Mr.  Wesley  established  in  the  Conference  an  absolute  jurisdiction 
over  lis  own  members,  the  jireachers  ;  and  against  them  an  appeal, 
heiefore,  a/nun/s  lay  to  the  C.nlerence.    It  is  bv  not  distingui/hm"' 
fli:s  riglit  „f  „,,pe„l  ag:iiiist  preachers,  from  tliat  which  vou  are 
anxioii.s  (,,  esial.hsl,  ag.inst  the  local  jurisdictions,  as  well  as  fVom  the 
ac  knowledge,!  inattention  of  our  jieople  generally  to  the  lu'incinles  of 
our  ...iMitution    that  some  colour  has  of  late"  been  given  to  vour 
.o^el  ,Lnii,..    But  Mr.  Lesley's  oja-nion  of  the  judgment  of  sy"nods 
•  Hi  en  lel.ves  g..„erally,  mav  be  "athered  from  the  account  he  has 
-    ed  in  the  Ma,,:,z,ne  „t  the  Synod  of  Dort.    Kpiscopiu.s,  one  of 
eJM-nonst,ans,sMi,l,ashewentout  of  that  assembly    "Let  God 

^:iuTTu'-''''V"''^''''  ^'  the  crafts  'the  d  ce  s, 

'nil  the  hes  laid  to  our  charge  I"    The  Leeds  people,  we  believe  are 

U.  n  0^1  M  "  '^''';''T'''T''^  ^^'"^  what  else  can  we  sav,  when 
\d,E''n'  M         v'V''r''1  "Affi.,'tionate 

.owh,eh„  ;'i       ;;;;;;\^'^:f-'-^  ^"r^^^ 

a  .Te  if  ""I'"  >ome  foreign  divines  expressed 

|;;ey  s,a,u,d  not  ha  ,^  bell  trlldeJ^' m'^tS'';;  n^!  hl^ 'l^  ,j 

mposed  upon  by  the  Moderator  (the  President)  and  his  caba  ,  who 

whi,  li  thej  had  a  mind  to  bring  to  a  good  is.sue.'  Martinius 
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told  his  friends,  '  I  believe  now  what  Gregory  Nazianzen  says,*  that 
he  never  had  seen  any  council  which  had  a  happy  success,  but  rather 
increased  the  evil  instead  of  removing-  it.  I  declare,  as  well  as  that 
father,  that  I  shall  never  more  set  my  foot  in  any  synod.  0  Dort! 
Dort!  would  to  GoS  I  had  never  seen  thee!'  The  same  divme,  having 
met  a  Remonstrant,  told  him,  'the  synod  is  a  mere  farce,  in  which 
the  poUticians  act  the  main  part.' "  We  fear  the  Leeds  people  will 
think  we  are  stating  their  case  as  it  was  disposed  of  at  the  last  Con- 
ference ;  and  especially,  if  we  add,  "  The  Remonstrants  complained 
that  they  had  been  expelled  for  refusing-  to  be  judged  by  their 
adversaries.  They  said,  it  was  no  new  thing  to  avoid  the  decisions  of 
a  partial  synod ;— that  many  doctors  of  the  church,  both  ancients  and 
moderns,  had  refused  to  app'ear  before  such  assemblies  ;  or  went  away 
when  they  perceived  that  their  enemies  were  to  be  their  judges;  that, 
for  the  same  reason,  the  Protestants  would  not  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Council  of  Trent.  They  added,  that  in  all  civil  courts  a 
suspicion  of  partiality  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  to  except  against  a 
judge.  They  complained  particularly  of  the  Moderator,"  &c.— 
Arminian  Magazine,  vol.  i.  pp.  55, 148. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  after  all  this,  Mr.  Wesley  should 
vest  any  such  jurisdiction  as  that  now  claimed  in  the  Methodist 
Conference.  He  did  not,  in  fact,  do  so !  He  constituted  the  Confer- 
ence for  the  sake  of  the  Itinerancy ;  and  he  defined  their  powers  by 
the  Deed  of  Declaration  of  1784. '  But  neither  in  this  deed,  nor  in 
any  other  document,  did  he  ever  authorize  the  Conferenee  to  hear 
and  determine  appeals  from  the  local  jurisdictions  of  the  circuits  and 
societies.  On  the  contrary,  he  limited  the  sittings  of  the  Conference 
to  three  weeks,  at  the  utmost ;  a  period  which,  considering  the  other 
^business  of  the  Conference,  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  jurisdiction 
thus  attempted.  But  we  will  not  at  present  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Conference  as  a  Court  of  Appeal.  To  those 
who  have  any  acquaintance  with  such  matters,  the  very  idea  is 
ridiculous. 

This  appellant  jurisdiction,  then,  was  not  derived  from  Mr.  Wesley  ; 
much  less  was  it  admitted  by  the  delegates  of  1795  and  1797  !  In 
the  Plan  of  Pacification,  the  Concessions,  and  the  Code  of  Laws, 
although  these  documents  admit  and  invite  appeals  against  travelHng 
preachers,  yet  there  is  not  a  hint  nor  an  allusion  to  any  such  power 
or  jurisdiction  in  the  Conference  over  the  local  presbyteries.  Neither 
do  we  find  any  trace  of  it  in  the  Minutes  of  Conference,  nor  in  any  of 
the  writers  on  the  constitution  of  Methodism  ;  nor  even  in  the  Maga- 
zine. But  of  late  that  publication  has  been  made  subservient  to  the 
"^lurposes  of  your  party.  Like  the  new  jurisdiction  claimed  for  special 
district  meetings  in  local  affairs,  this  appellant  jurisdiction  of  the 
Conference  rests  entirely  upon  your  novel  and  perverse  construction 
of  the  Miscellaneous  Regulations  of  1797 — you  can  adduce  no  other 
authority  for  it!  In  the  absence,  however,  of  all  authority  on  your 
part  in  support  of  these  novel  and  unfounded  claims,  we  shall,  in  our 


*  The  passage  from  Gregory  is  as  follows  : — "Equidem  ut  Tore  quod  res  est 
BCribam,  prorsus  decrovi  f iigere  omnem  conventum  episcoporiun ;  nullius  cnim 
concilii  bomini  cxitmn  unquam  vidi ;  concilia  eniiu  iion  iiiinimnt  mala,  sed  augent 
potiiis." — "T(i  say  the  truth,  I  am  utterly  determined  never  to  come  to  any  council  of 
bishops;  for  I  never  yet  saw  a  good  end  of  any  council;  for  councils  abate  not 
evils,  but  rather  increase  them." 


next  section,  produce  you  a.  direct  and  unimpeacha'ule  testimony 
a^'uinst  them. 

XVI.  We  come  now  to  meet  a  g-eneral  objection  to  our  "position, 
that  "the  Conference  should  not"  interfere,"  in  any  cases  whatever, 
with  the  local  jurisdictions ;— that  is,  in  the  trial  of  local  ofHcers,  the 
admission  and  expulsion  of  members,  and  the  g-eneral  management  of 
local  affairs.  This  "position,'"  you  tell  us,  "although  much  empty 
effort  is  used  to  deceive  (all  the  deception  is  on  your  side,  and  it  is 
very  ^ross!),  is  must  casilij  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  this  is  a  discovery 
for 'the  tirst  time  made.  It  was  never  so  understood,  certainly,  by 
preachers  or  peojile:  never  urged  in  any  former  dispute."  The  para- 
graph from  which  this  passage  is  quoted,  and  which  has  excited  our 
cominissioii,  as  being  one  of  the  most  intemperate  and  splenetic  in 
your  book,  thus  concludes, — Its  novelty  is,  however,  fatal  to  the 
ariTumeut ;  for  a  practical  principle  could  never  have  been  kept  out  of 
s-.u'iit  fur  muri'  than  thirty  ye.ivs." — -Watson,  p.  21.  Tor  your  sake, 
we  havi'  sup[a-e-,-'J  thi;  per.<o:iul  abuse  which  you  have  mixed  up 
with  til''  above  ;n':;'unii'iit. 

To  L'Xj'ect  a  man  to  reason  whilst  in  such  a  temper,  were  in  vain, 
WH  are  nut  surjiri-i  d,  therrfuri',  to  discover  here  the  same  confusion  of 
idea-^,  and  tin  same  want  of  ]irecision,  both  of  thought  and  argument, 
which  disting-uish  you  throughout.  Our  position  is  a  negative  position. 
—  U'e  rf<  ,'(_y  the  ri-'ht  of  special  district  meetings  and  Conference  to 
interfere  in  hicid  affairs,  except  in  the  case  of  travelling  preachers. 
\  ou  have  not  coolness,  however,  to  distinguisli  between  what  is  nepativc 
and  what  is  p,i.<>tice  !  and,  therefore,  we  are  told  that  a  practical  \yvm- 
tiple  could  never  have  been  kept  out  uf  sight  for  more  than  thirty 
}'Mr.- !  'I'liat  is  true;  but  the  jiractical  principle  is  all  on  your  side, 
nut  on  ours!  You  claim  thi'  right  of  interfi'rence  ;  this  is  the  only 
practical  prmcipb'  involvi'il  in  the  (|iiestion.  Jake  most  men,  therefore, 
Miidrrtlie  iuHueuc.'  of  stroii::-  pa.-^i(jn,  you  have  oiilv  injured  yourself 
by  this  argiimi'iit.  As  a-aiust  us,  "it  is  utterly"  inapplicable  and 
nu-at'jry.  But,  a-  against  yourself,  it  is  a  very  good  argument;  and 
liy  it  we  have,  at  i)a-e  i  ill,  overturned  your  whole  theory  ;'  "  a  practical 
)inni-i|'le  could  never  h  ivi'  been  kept  out  of  sight  more  than  thirty 
yea:-  .'  W  lieiv,  tlien,  are  your  former  special  district  meetings, 
r.'-.'uihhng  that  at  ]."e,l-  .'  -wiiere  tile  votes  of  thanks,  and  resolutions 
ot  the  I  unferenee,  relating  to  such  meetings?  We  have  requested 
you  to  favour  us  with  a  .-ight  of  lliese  jirinted  resolutions  and  thanks. 

iiut  our  iH.Mtion  is  niost  easily  refuted  "  by  the  fact  of  its  "novelty  !" 
»e  do  not  wi~li  I,,  Iji-e.ik  a  hruised  reed,  and  tlierefore  pass  direct  to 
f he  ar'_'-iini<'nt.  .Alany  publications  have  appeared  on  the  subject  of 
tlie  Metlio'lisi  Cna-tiiution,  sinite  1707  ;  but  not  one  that  we  ever  met 
witli,  even  hnits  at  this  right  of  interference  by  special  district 
ia'.etni--s,  ,„•  at  an  appeal  from  the  loeal  jurisdictions  to  the  Conference, 
111  the  , Matters  in  .piestion.  Mr.  .Myles,  in  his  Chronological  History, 
nml  Mr  Cruwther,  m  his  Portraiture  of  .\I,;tliodism,  both  old  iireach- 
crs  aiel  parties  to  the  treaty  of  17S»7,  have  carefully  set  forth  the 
powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Conference  and  of  district  meotin<.-s; 
Init^  tliev  are  evidently  both  strangers  alike  to  the  ri-ht  of  interference, 
ami  to  the  appellant  jurisdiction  !  Several  attackson  Alethodism  have 
ai'i'can'd,  in  w/iieh  th"  Conference  has  been  charged  with  assumin"- 
au.l  ex-rciMou-  tyrannical  powers.  The  (Jonc^ssions  made  to  tlie 
P  'opie,  in  1,!).,  u,i,l  17:17,  have,  in  answer,  been  invariably  pleaded,  to 
■"o«  mat  the  Contereuce  claimed  and  exercised  no  'arbitrary  or 
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absolute  power.  All  tlie.=e  publications,  both  histories  and  defences, 
treat  of  the  Concessions ;  and  particularly  of  the  right  of  leaders' 
meetings,  &c.,  in  the  admission  and  expulsion  of  local  officers  and 
members  of  socie^i,' ;  but  they  all  understand  them  as  positive  and  ab- 
solute!  There  is  no  intimation  of  any  right  of  interference  in  extraordi- 
nary cases ;  of  any  exceptionary  power  to  suspend  the  laws  of  the 
Connexion;  or  of  any  appellant  jurisdiction!  All  these  phantoms 
have  sprung-  up  with  your  party,  and  are  only  to  be  found  in  your 
modern  publications  !  2sow,  "  a  practical  principle  could  never  have 
been  kept  out  of  sight  for  more  than  thirty  years ;"  if,  therefore, 
such  rig-lats  ever  existed,  there  must  have  existed  some  trace  of  them 
in  Methodism  ! 

But  we  are  to  prove  everything',  negative  as  \\ eW  as  positive ;  and, 
undertaking-  what  you  have  no  right  to  expect  from  us,  we  promised 
you,  in  our  last  section,  a  direct  and  unexceptionable  testimony  against 
these  novel  claims. 

In  the  year  1804  there  appeared  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  Steictures  OS  Methodisji,  by  a  Careful  Observer;"  with  a 
Latin  motto  in  the  title-page,  which  sufficiently  indicates  the  character 
of  the  work.  The  writer,  like  yourself,  deals  only  in  general  matters, 
and  does  not  profess  to  g-o  into  particulars !  His  main  object  was  a 
violent  attack  on  the  rights  conceded  to  the  local  meetings  by  the  Con- 
ference of  1797.  Being-  of  the  true  ttltra  school,  he  could  discover 
nothing  in  the  demand  for  these  Concessions,  but  "  the  disorganiifng 
spirit  of  the  times,"  and  "  the  mania  for  chimerical  rights  which  was 
desolating  Europe  !"  He  could,  moreover,  talk  us  freely  and  as 
roundly  as  you  and  your  party  do,  about  anarchy,  faction,  insubordi- 
nation, a  capricious  oligarchy,  and  a  world  of  nonsense,  which 
however  it  may  apply  to  civil  stages,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
voluntary  religious  society,  in  which  men  can  only  be  ruled  by 
conviction  of  what  is  right  and  proper.  When  we  hear  you  mourning 
over  the  loss  of  absolute  power  by  the  Methodist  Conference,  we 
could  almost  vouch  that  you  had  stolen  your  dolorous  dirges  from 
the  pages  of  this  writer;  for  you  vent  the  same  heavy  and  plaintive 
notes,  and  in  the  same  melancholy  key  1  However,  this  author, 
though  an  enemy  to  our  liberties,  was  an  honest  man.  He  betniys, 
unhappily,  the  spirit  with  which  our  fathers  had  to  contend  in  1797, 
when  they  wrung-  from  the  Conference  this  acknowledgment  of  their 
just  and  scriptural  rights  (we  do  not  mean  popular  rights,  we  have 
never  contended  for  them ;  we  mean  the  rights  of  the  local  pres- 
byteries,— of  your  co-ministers  and  co-pastors,  the  local  preachers  and 
leaders),  but  he  does  not,  like  you,  attempt  to  subvert  and  deny  them. 
We  extract  the  following  passages  from  this  pamphlet: — 

"  The  Conference,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  conceded  to  the  clamorous 
faction  who  called  themselves  the  people  [the  delegates  of  1797  !  whom 
Mr.  Vevers  calls  '  the  friends  of  religious  liberty,  and  of  primitive 
and  genuine  ?.Iethodism']  one  degree  of  authority  after  another,  till 
they  put  it  out  of  their  own  power  to  dismiss  a  leader  from  his  office 
without  the  sanction  of  a  leaders'  meeting  ;  or  take  a  preacher,  how- 
ever qualified,  into  their  Connexion,  if  a  majority  at  a  quarterly  meet- 
ing should  express  its  disapprobation.  The  leaders'  meeting  being 
constituted  judges  of  themselves  and  the  people,  the  transition  was 
easy  to  their  determining  that  no  preacher  should  be  continued  a 
second  year,  if  they  resolved  on  his  removal.  This  last  degree  of 
authority  they  assumed,  for  it  was  never  conceded  ;  but  this  does  not 
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prevent  their  exercising  it,  tvithout  control,  nor  is  tlwrr  any  appeal 
from  their  decision." 

Again  :  "  Ueside,  should  the  latter  (the  preachers)  through  pas- 
sion or  prejudice  decide  unjustly,  the  injured  party  may  have  them 
called  to  account  for  their  conduct  at  the  annual  district  meetings  and 
Conference.  In  these  assemblies,  charges  against  preachers  from  any 
quarter  are  duly  attended  to  ;  and  every  degree  of  weight  is  allowed 
to  them  which  "they  justly  merit.  But  according  to  the  new  disorgan- 
izing plan  ado]>ted  (the' Concessions  of  1797),  however  unjust  the 
decision  of  a  leaders'  meeting  may  be,  the  injured  party  has  >o 

APPEAL." 

The  above  quotations  are  sufficient ;  in  them  is  contained  all  for 
which  we  contended  in  our  Address  and  Resolutions  ;  viz..  That 
travelling  preachers  only  are  amenable  to  district  meeting ; — that,  by 
the  Concessions  and  Code  of  Laws  of  1797,  leaders'  meetings  are 
constituted  judges  of  themselves  and  the  people ; — and  that  their 
authoritv  in  these  matters  is  ivithu^tt  control  and  without  appeal. 
Now,  all  this  was  published  five  and  twenty  years  ago !  What,  then, 
becomes  of  your  assertions,  that  the  discovery  was  first  made  by  us, 
and  that  it  was  never  so  understood,  certainly,  by  preachers  or  people? 
Where  now  is  your  "most  easy"  refutation;  and  how  is  the  novelty 
of  our  position  fatal  to  the  argument  ?  Did  you  make  all  these  asser- 
tions in  total  ignorance  ?  'Jliat  is  hard  to  believe !  but  if  n  e  should 
admit  such  a  palliation,  for  it  is  no  excuse,  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
unmeasured  abuse  and  personal  insult,  which  you  have  mixed  up  with 
this  pretence  of  novelty,  and  which  now  turns  out  to  have  no  better 
foundation  than  3"our  ignorance  ? 

We  adduce  the  above  quotations,  however,  not  merely  to  free  our 
construction  from  the  charge  of  novelty ;  but  as  a  direct  and  unim- 
peachable te.-timi>ny,  from  a  very  compiti  nt  authority,  in  support  of 
that  construction.  The  pumplilet  from  which  thi  y  are  extracted,  was 
written,  as  you  doulitlcss  are  awaif,  by  a  Methodist  preacher,  of  some 
note  amongst  you  for  intelligence  and  information  ;  and  who,  a  few 
j'ears  ago,  wn>  ci.niu'i  ted  with  the  Magazine.  What  is  still  more 
important,  lie  was  one  of  the  14.')  prt  aclii  is  present  at  the  Conference 
of  1797,  who  actually  made  the  ('(jncessiuns  in  question,  and  signed 
the  solemn  declaration,  wliich  w.c  have  copied  from  the  Minutes  of 
that  year,  as  "voluntarily  and  in  good  faith"'  apjiroving  of,  and 
engaging  to  comply  therewith.  Seven  years  after,  he  thought  proper 
to  publish  his  opinions  on  Jfethodism ;  and  he  openly  avows  hi.s 
hoftility  to  "  the  cedrd  and  a.osumed  powers  of  leaders  and  stewards." 
Was  such  a  writer  likely  to  overstate  the  powers  he  had  concurred  in 
grantinp  f— or,  did  he  not,  after  .seven  year.V  experience  and  reflection, 
fully  underotaiid  them?  His  book  was  generally  read:  was  it  ever 
intimated,  that  this  "  Careful  Observer"  had  misinterpreted  the  Con- 
CPHsioii.s  of  1797  f  We  understand  these  Concessions  jirecisely  as  he 
did  ;  as  they  have  often  been  ex])luined  to  us  by  the  old  preachers ; 
some  of  whom  yet  live,  and  who  will  not,  and  dare  not,  attest  your 
new  interpretation  to  be  the  correct  one ;  and,  therefore,  several  of 
tliese  old  men  cither  withdrew,  or  voted  against  you,  whilst  others, 
though  present,  voted  not  at  nil,  in  the  Leeds  case,  at  the  last  Confer- 
ence! We  understood  these  Concessions  as  they  were  undoubtedly 
understood,  both  by  preachers  and  people,  until  your  party  began 
their  efforts  to  explain  them  away  ;  and  until  you  invented  vour  novel 
counter-checks  to  overturn  them.   The  present  controversy,"  therefore, 
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differs  from  all  former  controversies  on  the  constitution  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism  in  this ; — that  whereas,  in  all  former  disputes,  the  com- 
plainants have  proceeded  to  demand  a  reform,  or  proposed  alterations  in 
that  constitution ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  we  demand  nothing  new ; 
we  propose  no  altefation ;  we  seek  no  reform :  but,  appealing  to  the 
constitution  as  laid  down  in  1797,  we  boldly  and  confidently  chaise 
the  Methodist  Conference  (we  mean  your  party)  ruith  direct  breaches 
of  faith  and  treaty,  and  with  open  and  shameful  violations  of  that 
constitution !  You  stand  accused  before  the  Methodist  public  and  the 
world.  A  false  delicacj'  alone  would  prevent  our  adding,  you  stand 
convicted ! 

XVII.  It  remains  that  we  take  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  your 
verbal  criticisms  on  the  Miscellaneous  Regulations  of  1797.  This  task, 
indeed,  is  now  become  wholly  unnecessary,  as  far  as  the  main  question 
between  the  Conference  and  the  local  presbyteries  is  concerned ;  for, 
having  already  shown  that  these  Miscellaneous  Regulations  are  no 
part  of  the  constitution,  as  settled  by  treaty  between  the  Conference 
and  the  delegates  of  that  year,  and  that  they  were  never  understood, 
as  relating  to  the  people,  it  matters  but  little  what  construction  you 
may  choose  to  put  upon  them. 

Your  verbal  criticisms,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  an  attempt 
to  shake  our  construction  of  such  of  the  Miscellaneous  Regulations  as 
fell  under  our  review,  in  the  Address  of  this  Circuit  to  the  Conference. 
As  we  have  already  remarked,  you  pick  out  certain  detached  phrases 
from  these  rules,  and  annex  some  parenthetical  exposition  or  gloss  of 
your  own  ;  but  which  remains  whollj'  unsupported  by  either  authority 
or  argument !  Take,  for  example,  your  exposition  of  the  first  of  the 
Miscellaneous  Regulation-;.  We  copy  the  passage,  so  far  as  concerns 
our  argument,  verbatim  ;  giving  the  selected  passages  from  the  rules 
in  italics,  and  your  glosses  in  the  ordinary  type. 

"  One  of  the  provisions  which  follows,  is  that  I  have  already  ad- 
verted to,  which  empowers  the  President,  '  when  written  to  by  any 
concerned,'  preachers  or  people,  '  to  visit  any  circuit,  and  to  inquire 
into  tltcir  affairs  with  reference  to  Methodism,'  a  very  general  subject 
of  inquiry  ;  '  and,  in  union  with  the  district  committee,  redress  any 
grievance,'  which  must,  of  course,  include  all  the  evils  that  may  be 
complained  of,  and  which  ordinary  means  were  found  inadequate  to 
redress,  whether  the  cause  of  the  evil  were  a  preacher  or  a  local 
officer." 

Here  is  assertion  enough,  and  all  to  be  thus  taken  as  "  of  course!" 
But  there  is  no  proof — no  argument !  And  do  you  think,  that  this 
interpolation  of  the  rule,  with  your  mere  exclamations  and  glosses, 
will  be  taken  by  any  man  possessed  of  ordinary  sense,  for  an  answer  to 
the  current  argument  of  the  London  South  Address ;  and  particularly, 
to  the  general  summary  of  that  argument  on  this  very  rule,  given  at 
page  13  of  that  Address  1  We  think  no  man,  capable  of  reading  this 
controversy,  can  be  so  weak.  Answer  from  us  is,  therefore,  quite  unne- 
cessary. Besides,  we  owe  something  to  ourselves.  There  is  a  point 
below  the  level  of  which  we  cannot  condescend.  We  therefore  simply 
refer  the  reader  back  again  to  the  London  South  Address.  We  have 
there  fully  and  unanswerably  proved,  that  this  rule  relates  exclusively 
to  the  disturbance  of  a  circuit  by  a  travelling  preacher.  The  inquiry 
is  intended  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  degree  of  such  preacher's  mis- 
conduct and  imprudence ;  as  well  as  to  point  out  the  particular  redress 
which  the  circuit  may  be  entitled  to  claim  from  the  President  and 
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the  district  meeting.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  meet  here  a  charge 
which,  towards  the  close  of  your  pamphlet,  you  perpetually  throw 
out  against  our  method  of  quoting  the  Miscellaneous  Regulations,  in 
our  AddresA  to  the  Conference.  In  that  Address  we  never  professed 
to  give  all  the  rules  relating  to  district  meetings ;  nor  all  the  Miscel- 
laneous Regulations;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  they  were  miscellaneous, 
and  several  of  them,  therefore,  had  no  relation  to  our  subject.  Our 
business  was,  not  with  district  meetings  in  general,  but  with  special 
district  meetings;  and  particularly,  with  the  right  of  such  meetings  to 
interfere  in  the  local  aifaira  of  the  circuits,  where  neither  the  conduct 
nor  ap^iointment  of  travelHng  preachers  were  concerned.  Of  all  such 
rules  as  related  to  the  subject  we  professed  to  give,  and  we  have 
faithfully  given,  a  true  and  literal  copy.  Those  rules  stand  in  our 
pages  to  the  letter,  as  they  stand  in  the  Minutes  of  Conference. 

You  charge  us  with  quotini^  the  Concessions  "  in  no  very  creditable 
manner ;"  and  add,  "  the  words  of  Conference,  if  your  agent  had 
fully  quoted  them,  are,  '  our  district  committees  themselves  have 
hardly  any  authority  remaining  but  a  hare  negative  in  general.'  " 
Let  the  reader  now  turn  to  page  7  of  our  Address  to  the  Conference, 
where  we  profess  to  quote  these  Concessions,  he  will  find  the  very 
words  "Jully,"  literally,  and  correctly  transcribed  !  Thus,  as  usual, 
we  are  fakely  accused  and  misrepresented  !  What  is  still  worse  on 
your  part,  whilst  thus  charging  us  with  not  quoting  the  passage  fully, 
you  suppress  an  important  j)art  of  it ;  which,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  if  you  had  introduced,  would  have  overturned  j  our  whole 
argument  in  this  very  place !  We  give  the  whole  passage,  every 
syllable  and  every  letter ; — you  suppress  what  makes  directly  against 
your  argument ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  the  foce  to  accuse  us  of 
dishonourable  quotation ! 

With  the  excej>ti()n  of  a  note,  which  we  shall  presently  introduce, 
all  j'our  other  complainti  of  misquotation  are  either  general,  and  refer 
to  no  particular  passage,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  confronted  by  a 
direct  reference  to  the  original  rules ;  or,  like  the  aiwve  instance,  they 
are  positively  and  absolutely  false  !  This  may  be  thought  strong 
language,  but  we  are  accused"  of  dishonourable  conduct ; — we  therefore 
say,  it  is  false  1  We  have  misquoted  nothing;  we  have  suppressed 
nothing ;  we  have  misrepresented  nothing  I  Let  the  reader,  who 
chooses  to  be  at  the  pains,  satisfy  himself  by  comparing  every  rule 
with  which  we  professed  to  have  any  concern,  with  the  original  rule, 
in  the  Minutes  of  Conference;  and,"if  he  can  detect  the  omission  or 
variation  of  a  word  or  a  syllable,  he  will  do  what  we  have  not  been 
able  to  do,  after  the  most  careful  and  exact  examination  ? 

We  now  introduce  an  admirable  specimen  at  once  of  the  spirit  and 
the  integrity  of  the  party  against  whose  usurpations  we  have 
ventured  to  raise  our  voice  We  say,  of  the  party,  because,  although 
you  are  the  author,  the  slander  has"  been  fully  adopted  and  re-echoed 
in  the  Methodist  Magazine ;  or  rather,  in  what  was  once  the  Methodist 
Magazine,  but  is  now  the  perverted  oxgan  and  engine  of  your  party. 
It  is  as  follows  : —  , 

"Tiiis  intermediate  rule  is  artfullv  left  out,  bv  the  writer  of  the 
Addres.H,  for  the  sake  of  a  dishonourable  quirk.  'He  would  thus  the 
more  plausibly  interpret  the  third  of  these  regulations  by  the  first : 
but  even  this  does  not  serve  his  turn,  for  he  is  obliged  to  leave  out  a 
part  even  of  the  first ! "  ^ 

The  charge  brought  against  us  in  this  "affectionate''  note  is 
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twofold  ;  first,  that  we  have  omitted  a  part  of  the  first  of  the  Miscel- 
laneous Regulations,  relating  to  districts ;  and  secondly,  that  we  have 
wholly  left  out  the  second  of  these  Regulations. 

1.  To  the  first  of  these  charge  we  have  none  other  reply  to  offer, 
than  that  already  f  iven, — it  is  false !  What  more  can  we  say  ?  The 
original  regulation  stands  in  the  Minutes  of  Conference  for  1797, 
vol.  i.  p.  378.  It  is  transcribed  in  our  Address,  p.  7, 8.  JNot  a  word, 
not  a  syllable,  not  a  letter,  is  either  omitted  or  altered !  The  copy  is 
literal,  faithful,  and  correct !  Will  the  reader  believe  this  ?  Let  him 
examine  for  himself.  But  the  Methodist  Connexion  is  not  yet  aware 
how  far  a  preacher  of  your  party  (God  forbid  that  we  should  be 
thought  to  speak  here  of  Methodist  preachers  in  general)  will  go,  in 
order  to  traduce  and  vilify  an  opponent  whom  they  cannot  otherwise 
answer ! 

2.  As  to  the  second  charge,  that  we  have  wholly  omitted  the  second 
of  these  Miscellaneous  Regulations,  "  for  the  sake  of  a  dishonourable 
quirk  we  reply,  that  we  have  omitted  several  of  these  regulations 
for  the  very  same  "  quirk ;"  or  rather,  for  a  very  good  and  sufficient 
reason,  viz.,  that  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  question,  and  are 
not  calculated  to  throw  any  light  upon  it !  You  were  fully  aware  of 
this ;  and,  therefore,  whilst  thus  abusing  us,  you  carefully,  though 
most  disingenuously,  abstain  in  this  place  from  quoting  the  rule,  for 
its  production  would  have  put  you  out  of  countenance  I  You  therefore 
content  yourself  with  telling  us,  that  "  it  is  a  provision  made  expressly 
for  cases  of  a  specially  '  critical '  and  '  extraordinary '  nature  !  "  We 
must  now  produce  it  for  you.  In  the  Minutes  of  Conference  it  stands 
thus: — 

"  The  chairman  of  each  district,  in  conjunction  with  his  brethren 
of  the  committee,  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Conference  for  the 
Execution  of  the  laws,  as  far  his  district  is  concerned." — Minutes, 
1797,  vol.  i.  p.  379. 

Thus  the  simple  production  of  the  rule  is  an  answer  to  your  com- 
plaint; for  the  question  between  us  is,  whether  districts  are  at  all 
"  concerned"  in  ^oc«Z  affairs,  except  as  regards  travelling  preachers; 
and,  as  the  regulation  limits  the  responsibility  of  the  chairman  to 
extend  only  "so Jar  as  Ms  district  is  concerned,"  it  is  clear  that  our 
question  must  be  first  decided,  before  this  regulation  can  have  any 
bearing  on  the  subject !  You  cannot  pretend  that  there  is  anything  in 
this  rule  to  throw  any  light  on  the  question  ;  or  to  determine  whether 
districts  are,  or  are  not,  concerned  in  local  affairs.  And  can  any 
absurdity  be  greater  than  to  suppose  that  the  Conference  should  make 
the  chairman  and  preachers  of  the  district  responsible  for  the  "  execu- 
tion of  the  laws"  in  our  local  meetings,  of  which  they  are  not 
members,  and  at  which  they  have  no  right  to  be  present  ?  Who  ever 
heard  that  the  chairman  of  the  district  and  his  brethren  were  members 
of,  and  had  a  right  to  sit  in,  a  leaders'  meeting  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  You  are  particularly  unfortunate  whenever 
you  appeal  to  the  laws  in  suppprt  of  your  newly-assumed  powers ! 
The  Conference,  twice  alarmed  by.these  assemblies  of  lay  delegates, 
were  most  anxious  to  prevent  any  future  occasion  for  such  assemblies. 
This  could  only  be  done  by  compelling  the  preachers  faithfully  to 
observe  the  treaties  which  had  been  made  with  those  of  1795  "and 
1797-  Hence  this  great  anxiety  in  the  Conference  to  have  the  laws 
executed !  And  this  anxiety  continued  for  some  years,  until  this 
dread  of  the  lay  delegates,  in  some  measure,  wore  off.   Thus  we  find, 
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that  it  was  not  only  the  Conference  of  1797,  but  several  successive 
Conferences,  that  enforced  on  the  districts  the  observance  of  the  laws  ; 
and  no  rule  of  interpretation  can  be  more  fair  and  just,  than  to  com- 
pare these  several  and  successive  injunctions,  thus  enforced  from 
year  to  year.  By  this  means  we  shall  ascertain  precisely  what  those 
Jaw8  were  which'the  Conference  were  so  anxious  to  have  executed, 
and  who  were  the  apprehended  delinquents  We  select  the  following' 
instances  from  the  minutes : — 

1798.  — "  Q.  Can  any  amendment  be  made  in  our  yearly  district 
meetings  ? 

"A.  Yes;  in  the  examination  of  character,  not  only  morality 
and  religion,  in  a  g'eneral  sense,  should  be  kept  in  view,  but  a  par- 
ticular inquiry  must  be  made,  whether  our  rules,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Large  Minutes,  are  observed  by  each  individual  in  every  station." — 
Minutes  of  Conference,  vol.  i.  p.  410. 

1799.  — "  Q.  It  has  been  required  by  our  Minutes,  that  the  char- 
acters and  conduct  of  the  preachers,  in  respect  to  their  fulfilment  of 
the  rules  to  which  they  have  subscribed,  should  be  jiarticularly 
inquired  into  in  the  district  meetings ; — have  the  district  committees 
complied  with  this ' 

"  A.  >'ot  so  fully,  we  fear,  as  they  should,  in  general.  But 
we  insist  that  in  future  all  district  committees  shall  be  exact  in 
fulfilhng  their  duty  in  this  respect." — Minutes  of  Conference, 
vol.  ii.  p.  26. 

From  the  above  extracts  it  is  clear,  1.  That  the  laws,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  is  thus  enforced  on  district  meetings,  are  tliuse  to  which 
the  preachers  had  "  subscribed  ;"  that  is,  the  Concessions  and  Code  of 
Laws,  solemnly  signed  by  the  145  preachers  in  1797,  for  securing  the 
newly-ceded  rights  of  the  local  meetings  against  the  encroachments  of 
ministerial  power !  Were  any  other  laws  of  Conference  so  signed  ? 
Were  the  Miscellaneous  Regulations  thus  subscribed  ?  2.  That  the 
partiei*,  against  whose  violations  these  provisions  are  made,  were 
travelhng  preachers,  "  in  every  station,"  and  the  "  particular  inquiry" 
directed  by  these  regulations,  is  into  their  conduct,  in  respect  to 
THEIR  fullilment  of  those  rules.  3.  That  on  this  account,  therefore, 
these  strict  injunctions  are  laid  upon  the  chairman  and  committees  of 
districts) ;  because,  as  travelling  preachers,  the  apprehended  deliiKjuent.s 
are  subject  to  their  jurisdiction!  The  necessiuy  conseijuence  of  all 
this  is,  that  every  one  of  your  arguments  in  favour  of  a  riglit  of  inter- 
ference in  ZocaZ  affairs  by  special  district  meetings,  derived  from  this 
injunction.  "  to  execute  the  laws,"  falls  to  the  ground  !  Instead  of 
omitting  this  regulation,  "  for  the  sake  of  a  dislionourable  quirk," 
and  I'  to  serve  a  turn,"  our  turn  is  thus  evidently  served  by  its  pro- 
duction! It  is  altogether  in  favour  of  our  construction,  and  was 
intended  by  the  Conference  of  1797  as  an  additional  guarantee  and 
security  of  our  rights  and  privileges  against  your  eneroacliments,  if 
you  bad  the  good  faith  to  execute  it!  Tlius  the  "(piirks"  and 
"  turns  "  are  eminently  your  own  ;  and  you  have,  doulitless,  earned 
to  yourself,  by  this  display  of  ingenuity,  a  renown  which  can  only 
perish  with  j-our  name  I 

Thefourth  of  the  Miscellaneous  llegulations  of  1797,  relatincr  to 
districts,  we  bad  alxo  omitt«d  in  our  Address  to  the  Conference.  This 
regulation  is  so  manifestly  foreign  to  our  question,  that  you  do  not 
indeed  accuse  us  of  omitting  it  "for  the  sake  of  a  dishonourable 
quirk ;"  but  you,  nevertheless,  drag  it  in,  as  an  illustration  of  a 
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general  right  of  interference  even  with  quarterly  meetingB.  It  ia 
as  follows  : — 

"  The  Conference  recommends  it  to  the  superintendents  of  circuits, 
to  invite,  on  all  important  occfisions,  the  chairmen  of  the  respective 
districts  to  be  present  at  their  quarterly  meetings." — Minutes  of  Con- 
ference, vol.  i.  p.  379. 

We  notice  this  "attempt"  as  a  very  fair  specimen  of  your  method 
of  construing  the  rules  of  Conference,  and  working  out  your  "  inherent 
rights."  Having  simply  quoted  this  recommendation  "  to  invite  the 
chairman  to  be  present ;"  you  add,  "  and  thus  to  interfere  officially, 
by  advice  and  influence,  in  the  local  affairs  of  circuits."  Thus,  by  a 
gloss  entirely  your  own,  and  wholly  unsupported,  an  invitation  "  to 
be  present,"  is  unceremoniously  converted  into  a  right  "  to  interfere 
officially  I"  Still  this  can  only  apply  to  a  chairman;  yet,  in  eight 
lines  more,  which  you  expend  in  abusing  us,  this  chairman,  by 
another  "  turn,"  swells  into  "  the  Methodist  Conference  or  any  district 
meeting !"  And  the  right  of  these  interlopers  "to  interfere  officially," 
is  made  out  from  this  mere  recommendation  "  to  invite  the  chairman" 
to  be  present  at  a  quarterly  meeting !  1 1  This  is  getting  on  pretty 
fast;  but  pray  pause  one  moment,  and  reflect — 

1.  That  no  right  whatever  is  here  vested  in  the  chairman,  for  it  is 
implied  that  he  cannot  enter  a  quarterly  meeting  on  his  own  au- 
thority, but  must  wait  for  an  invitation. 

2.  That  the  Conference,  having  just  entered  into  a  solemn  cove- 
nant with  our  fathers  in  1797,  could  have  no  right  after  that  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  our  quarterly  meetings ;  and  to  strengthen  its  own 
influence  in  such  meetings  by  the  introduction  of  new  official  repre- 
sentatives. The  only  representatives  of  the  Conference  which  we 
acknowledge  in  quarterly  meetings,  are  the  travelling  preachers  of 
toe  circuit.  The  Conference  of  1797  were  fully  aware  of  this,  and 
therefore  they  venture  here  on  a  mere  "  recommendation."  It  is  not 
a  rule  ;  for  such  a  rule  the  Conference,  on  Mr.  Vevers'  principle,  had 
no  power  to  make ;  and  no  right  can  flow  from  a  recommendation. 

3.  Much  less  has  the  superintendent  a  right  to  alter  the  constitution 
of  our  quarterly  meetings,  by  the  introduction  of  new  official  charac- 
ters. Whether,  therefore,  he  can  comply  with  this  recommendation 
"  to  invite  the  chairman,"  must  depend  upon  whether  he  can  obtain 
leave  so  to  do  from  the  quarterly  meetings. 

4.  And  that  there  is  some  difference  between  "  an  invitation  to  be 
present"  and  a  right  to  "  interfere  officially,"  is  proved  by  recent 
practice  in  the  London  circuits.  With  a  view  to  preserve  a  kind  and 
affectionate  feeling  between  the  circuits,  it  was  usual  "  to  invite"  the 
preachers  of  all  the  London  circuits  "  to  be  present"  at  all  the  quar- 
terly meetings  of  the  several  circuits.  These  brethren  came  and 
dined  with  us,  and  we  rejoiced  to  see  them.  But  it  was  at  length 
found  that  they  brought  with  them  rather  too  much  of  Vesprit  du 
corps,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  them  from  "  interfering" 
in  our  discussions,  which  were  thereby  subjected  to  undue  influence. 
Members  of  the  quarterly  meeting  complained  that  they  were  borne 
down  by  a  phalanx  of  preachers.  We  were,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  withdrawing  these  invitations,  after  some  warm  dis- 
cussiops  ;  and  simply  because  these  kind  friends  could  not  be  made  to 
understand  the  distinction  between  "  an  invitation  to  be  present"  and 
a  right  to  "interfere  officially"  in  our  affairs! 

5.  Your  gloss  is  directly  "in  the  teeth  of  the  rule  of  1792,  which 
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declares  that  the  chairman  "must  never  individually  interfa-e  with 
any  other  circuit  than  his  own."  This  rule  was  republished  by  the 
Conference  of  1707,  and  proves  that  tliey  understood  the  differieiue 
between  an  "invitation  to  be  present"  and  a  "  rig-ht  to  interfere 
officially." 

Another  case,  in  which  you  think  we  are  "  manifestly  perplexed" 
(that  is,  which  you  have  laboured  hard  to  perplex),  affords  us  no 
perplexity  at  all !  It  arises  out  of  another  of  these  Miscellaneous 
Kegulations,  by  which,  "  in  cases  which,  in  the  judg-ment  of  the  chair- 
m;m,  cannot  be  settled  in  the  orrf(«ar_y  district  meetiiit:',  the  'power' 
of  the  district  i#  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  tliree  superin- 
tendents [why  did  you  omit  here  the  words,  three  '  of  flie  nearest' 
superintendents  !  was  this  a  sore  spot  in  the  Leeds  case  ?] ;  and  the 
district,  thus  constituted,  is  to  settle  everything-  until  the  Conference. 
This  '  settling  everything-,'  you  tell  us,  means  settling  matters  of  charge 
and  accusation  against  preachers  only,  but  allows  of  no  interference 
with  '  local  jurisdictions.'  "  And  pray,  what  is  there  in  the  rule,  or  in 
anything-  you  have  ?tiid  upon  it,  to  the  contrary  '.  May  not  an 
(Xtraordinary  case  arise  of  the  disturbance  of  a  circuit  b}'  the 
folly  or  misconduct  of  a  travelling  preacher  f  Had  not  many  such 
c-ase.>  arisen  previous  to  171)7  ?  W  as  it  not  in  relation  to  the  Bristol 
case,  in  which  nreacher^  of  the  first  consideration  and  influence  in  the 
Connexion  headed  the  several  contending  parties,  that  this  very  rule 
was  framed  I  And  have  no  such  cases  happened  since  that  period  ? 
You  admit  that  our  interpretation  is  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but 
you  wish  to  extend  it  to  the  people.  There  is  nothing- in  the  language 
of  the  rule  to  countenance  or  justify  such  extension  of  its  application  ; 
and  it  would  be  contrary  to  what  we  have  abundantly  proved  to  be 
the  true  object  and  design  of  all  these  iliscelLineous  Kegulations 
relating  to  districts.  The  rule,  as  we  apply  it,  is  ])roperand  necessary. 
Suppose  some  leviathan  of  your  party  to  be  arraigned  before  a  distritt 
meetmg-,  for  attemi)ting  some  of  your  new  schemes  against  the 
liberties  of  the  church;  might  not  the  chairman,  know  ing  the  iiiHiience 
and  strength  of  tliis  party,  justly  conceive,  that  tlie  di.-trict  coniniirtee 
required  to  be  strengthened,  under  this  rule,  l)y  calling  in,  if  he  coukl 
find  them,  three  neigiibouring-  superintendents  not  of  the  party  ? 
Hut  these  Jtegulatioiis,  formed  for  the  jiroteetion  of  the  people,  are 
losing-  all  their  value  by  the  overgrown  influence  of  yom-  iiarty,  which 
renders  it  impossible  to  have  them  honestly  executed  I  Thus,  in  the 
Leeds  case,  instead  of  jiuttinu-  Mr.  (Jrindrod  on  his  trial  for  his  illegal 
conduct  in  suspending  .Mr.  M.  Johnson,  in  opposition  to  the  judgment 
and  verdict  of  his  brethren,  wbidi  was  their  ]iroper  business,  the 
special  district  meeting  suffered  the.  real  delincpient  to  escape,  and 
taking-  part  with  him,  thi-y  could  find  tio  redress  of  grievain-es  tor  the 
]>eople  but  in  anathemas  and  expuMon  !  And  why  do  you  play  upon 
the  words,  "settling-  ever\ tiling  T'  l)o  these  words  really  relate  to 
every  dispute,  charge,  or  case,  which  may  arise  in  the  Connexion,  so 
as  to  g^ive  vou  universal  dominion  ;  or  do  they  obviously,  and  beyond 
dispute,  extend  to  nothing  more  tbiin  "everything"  relating  to  that 
jwrticular  cn.se,  to  "settle"  which,  the  three  superintendents  are  i-alled 
in  f  .Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  your  reasonings  on  this  very 
rule;  we  might  go  on  to  expose  tliem,  as  in  other  cases  we  have  done ; 
but  it  is  enough  I  The  language  of  these  Miscellaneous  Regulations, 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  their  evident  design  and  object,  n 
sufficiently  clear  and  explicit.    With  the  peojile,  the  Conference  of 
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1797  had  already  treated ;  their  rights  were  defined  and  settled  bjr 
"  the  Concessions  and  Code  of  Laws ;"  and,  having  finished  this 
treaty,  the  delegates  broke  up,  and  returned  home.  The  Conference, 
however,  had  another  party  to  deal  with ;  viz.,  the  preachers,  whose 
conduct  in  the  circuite  had  occasioned  all  these  troubles.^ — In  relation 
to  them  the  Miscellaneous  Regulations  were  framed.  These  Regula- 
tions very  properly  require,  that,  whenever  a  circuit  is  thus  disturbed, 
the  president  shall  visit  such  circuit,  and  inquire  into  their  affairs  with 
respect  to  Methodism, — an  inquiry  which  is  necessary,  not  only  to 
ascertain  whether  the  preacher  be  to  blame,  but  also  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  misconduct  or  imprudence.  The  President  is  then,  "  in 
conjunction  with  the  district  meeting,  to  redress  any  grievance,  and 
to  settle  everything  till  the  Conference,"  which  alone  has  the  power 
finally  to  deal  with  the  accused  preacher.  Can  anything  be  more 
natural  and  proper  than  this  provision?  "Aye!  but,"  quoth  you, 
"  here  are  affairs,  and  grievances,  and  inquiry,  and  authority  to 
settle  everything  mentioned  in  the  rules  !"  and,  abandoning  the  whole 
scope  and  design  of  the  rules,  you  pick  out  and  detach  these  delightful 
terms  and  phrases,  and  applying  them  generally,  you  put  the  whole 
Connexion  under  the  ban  of  special  district  meetings,  because,  forsooth, 
they  are  to  inquire  into  and  redress  the  grievances  inflicted  on  the 
circuits  by  imprudent  or  turbulent  preachers,  during  the  intervals  of 
Conference  1  We  have  already  told  you  that,  in  this  way,  anything 
that  it  entereth  -into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive,  may  be  readily 
proved  from  either  Bible  or  Minutes ! 

It  is  thus  that  you  reply  throughout  to  all  our  arguments  on  the  • 
construction  of  the  Miscellaneous  Regulations  of  1797  1  We  should 
be  ashamed  to  follow  you  any  further ;  it  could  answer  no  end  in 
fixing  their  true  meaning  and  signification,  which  is  already  more 
tkan  accomplished  ;  and  could  only  lead  us  to  a  further  exposure  of 
your  "paltry  sophistries,"  "dishonest  attempts,"  and  " artful  *nd 
designing  leadings"  (we  employ  your  own  affectionate  terms),  of 
which  we  believe  the  public  as  well  as  ourselves  will  have  had  a  surfeit. 
We  lament,  indeed,  the  effects  of  such  principles  and  such  conduct 
as  your  book  exhibits,  on  a  class  of  young  preachers  who  ought  now 
to  be  rising  into  eminence  and  usefulness  in  the  Connexion,  but  the 
foundation  of  whose  ruin  will  be  surely  laid,  in  their  imbibing  this 
mania  about  inherent  rights  and  ministerial  rule?  Thus,  a  .junior 
preacher,  lately  advanced  to  a  superintendency,  sporting  in  wonderful 
naivete  with  the  inadvertencies  of  a  letter  which  appears  to  have  been 
irregularly  published  at  Liverpool,  comes  forward  as  a  redoubtable 
champion  at  your  heels  ;  and  tells  his  readers,  "  in  proving  that  it  (the 
London  South  Address)  is  essentially  false  in  the  statement  from  , 
which  its  wonderful  reasoning  is  projected,  I  was  steady  to  my  pur- 
pose 1"  We  have  a  kind  feeling  towards  this  young  maii ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  spare  his  follies,  and  suffer  in  him  tliese  absurdities  to  pass  1 
but  we  advise  him  to  seek  a  better  model  than  can  be  found  in  your 
party,*and  to  follow  those  only  who  follow  Christ.  Those  ministers 
who  imitate  Christ  and  his  Apostles  in  love  to  the  church,  are  sure  to 
gain  the  affections  of  the  people.  This  is  the  only  legitimate  source 
of  ministerial  authority  !  He  who  rules  by  love,  will  never  want  the 
power  to  do  good  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men ; — the  only  power 
which  a  Christian  minister  can  liiwfully  claim  I 

We  have  repeatedly  called  for  some  instances,  like  that  at  Leeds, 
of  special  district  meetings  interfering  to  remodel  and  test  leaders^ 
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meeting,  and  to  try  local  officers  and  members.  Throughout  the 
whole  controversy  on  this  case,  however,  no  examjile  of  a  similar  case 
has  been  adduced.  You  have,  indeed,  mentioned  a  long  journey 
imposed  upon  you,  to  hold  a  special  district  meeting-  under  the 
rule  of  1797  ;  and,  from  your  telling  us  that  the  men  who  called 
you  to  this  task  "  had  not  then  discovered  that  a  circuit  had  an 
inviolable  independency  within  itself,"  as  well  as  from  your  suppress- 
ing all  particiuars,  you  would  evidently  convey  to  us  that  the  cases 
were  parallel!  This  is  bad,  very  bad  1  The  facts  of  that  case  are 
now  before  us;  we  would  have  entered  into  them,  but  they  have 
already  been  partially  laid  before  the  public.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  saj^, 
the  charge  there  was  brought  by  the  people  against  the  superinten- 
dent! It  was,  therefore,  anything  but  a  case  in  point!.  It  was  a 
ca.se  in  which  the  interference  of  a  special  district  meeting  is  admitted 
and  contended  for  in  our  Address  to  the  Conference  !  What  are  the 
public  to  think  of  the  suppression  of  this  fact?  And  this  is  the  only 
case  you  can  adduce  in  support  of  your  novel  construction  of  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Regulations  of  1797  ! 

XVin.  Wearied  with  sifting  all  this  empty  chaff,  and  disgusted 
with  these  attempts  to  pervert  the  plain  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
Miscellaneous  Regulations  of  1797,  t!ie  reader  will  naturally  be 
anxious  to  know  what  you  intend  to  make  of  the  direct  Concessions 
of  1797;  and  how  you  will  interpret  the  very  large  and  liberal 
fiacrifices  in  respect  to  authority,  made  by  these  Concessions  to  the 
local  presbyteries  r  If  you  will  persist  in  your  novel  and  interested  inter- 
pretation of  these  Miscellaneous  Regulations,  it  becomes  your  duty  to 
reconcile  that  interpretation  with  the  solemn  treaty  made  with  our 
fathers ;  and  to  tell  us  what  that  authority  was  which  was  given  uji, 
in  relation  to  district  meetings,  in  1797.  But  here  you  are  greatly  at 
a  losa !  in  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-one  pages  only,  it  is  not  until  you 
reach  the  twenty-seventh  that  you  venture  even  to  touch  on  a  point 
which  forms  the  most  important  and  decisive  obstruction  to  your 
novel  claims !  And  when,  at  last,  we  expect  you  are  coming  to  the 
point,  we  lind  scarcely  half  a  dozen  lines  of  mingled  assertion  and 
abuse,  before  you  fly  ofiF  from  the  subject  without  attempting  either 
argument  or  proof!  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen,  in  any  writer, 
a  more  miserable  attempt  to  bolt  on  one  side,  and  avoid  an  awkward 
question!  "Speaking  of  their  Concessions,  they  (the  Conference) 
say, '  our  district  committees  themselves  have  hardly  any  authority 
remaining.'  But  he  has  quoted  them  in  no  very  creditable  manner  ; 
for  the  '  authority'  spoken  of  is  not  the  authority  of  the  districts  in 
matters  of  discipline,  for  the  same  Minutes  make  the  districts  le- 
sponsible  ^for  the  execution  of  the  laws'  (here,  whilst  complaining  of 
our  quotation,  you  suppress  the  words,  '  us  far  as  his  district  is  con- 
cerned,' which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  completely  negative 
this  assertion),  but  it  is  their  authority  in  financial  matters,  and  in 
them  only;  for  the  words  of  Conference,' if  your  agent  had  fully 
quoted  them,  are,  'Our  district  committees  themselves  have  hardly  any 
authority  remaining,  but  a  hare  negative  in  general.'"— Watson,  p.  27. 

After  what  we  have  already  said,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader  that  this  charge  of  mutilated  quotation  is,  like  all 
the  rest  of  these  charges,  a  positive  falsehood  !  Let  him  turn  to 
page  7  of  our  Address  to  the  Conference,  and  he  will  find 
we  whole  passage  literally  and  correctly  transcribed  from  the 
Muutes  of  Conference.     But  here  again,  whilst  thus  unright- 
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eously  accusing  us,  you  suppress  another  part  of  the  Concession, 
which  overturns  your  position  entirely,  for  it  is  immediately 
addedj  "  but  a  bare  negative  in  general,  and  the  appointment  of 
a  representative  to  assist  in  drawing  up  the  rough  draft  of  the 
stations."  This  is  certainly  not  a  "financial"  matter,  and  proves, , 
therefore,  that  the  authority  of  districts,  thus  given  up  in  1797,  was 
not  limited  to  such  matters  and  "to  them  only!"  And  so  conscious 
were  you  of  this,  that  this  last  clause  of  the  Concession  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  your  Address ;  you  have  suppressed  it  altogether! 

That  the  "  sacrifices  in  respect  to  authority,  made  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  body  of  travelling  preachers,"  and  of  district  meetings  in  par- 
ticular— and  of  which  sacrifices  the  Conference  of  1797  make  so 
great  a  merit — related  "  to  their  authority  in  financial  matters,  and  in 
them  ONLY,"  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  those  other  bold  and  hazardous 
assertions  by  which  you  painfully  strive  to  uphold  a  bad  cause.  This 
will  appear  from  the  following  considerations,  several  of  which  it  was 
impossible  that  you  should  have  overlooked : — 

1.  That  the  Concessions  of  1797  are,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
arranged  under  distinct  heads.  The  first  head  is  thus  entitled : — 
"I.  In  respect  to  finances  or  money  matters."  Under  this  head  it  is 
provided,  that  "  all  bills,  &c.,  shall  first  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
the  quarterly  meeting,  and  be  signed  by  the  general  steward  of  the 
circuit,  before  they  can  be  brought  to  the  district  committee."  Thus 
in  financial  matters  the  authority  of  the  district  is  reduced  to  a  "  bare 
negative."  But  the  second  head  of  the  Concessions  is  entitled — 
"  II.  In  respect  to  all  other  temporal  matters,"  evidently  in  contra- 
distinction to,  and  exclusively  of,  "  financial  matters,"  which  were 
already  disposed  of  under  the  first  head.  Now  here,  again,  the  very 
same  restriction  is  repeated,  and  the  authority  of  the  district  is  thereby 
again  reduced  in  these  otheh  matters  also  to  a  "  bare  negative  in 
general."  From  this  simple  statement,  to  go  no  further,  your 
assertion  falls  to  the  ground,  that  the  authority  spoken  of  as  thus 
given  up  "  is  their  authority  in Jinancial  matters,  and  in  them  only." 

2.  Having  stated  the  direct  Concessions,  the  Conference  of  1797 
add  a  summary  of  them  under  six  genei-al  divisions,  as  relating  not 
merely  to  "  financial"  and  "  other  temporal  concerns"  (in  relation  to 
which  they  distinctly  and  specifically  declare  that  the  "  district 
meetings  have  nothing  left  them  but  a  negative"),  but  also  to  the . 
"  admission  and  expulsion  of  members,  the  appointment  and  removal 
of  local  officers,"  &c.  This  summary  being  completed,  the  Conference 
proceed  to  state,  in  a  concluding  paragraph,  what  they  conceived  to 
be  the  general  effect  of  these  Concessions,  and  particularly  in  relation 
to  district  meetings.  "  We  may,"  say  they,  "  taking  all  these 
THINGS  into  our  view  [is  it  not  unaccountable  effrontery,  when  the 
Conference  say  "  all  these  things,"  to  contradict  the  direct  Con- 
cessions, by  excepting  what  had  just  been  expressly  conceded, — the 
right  of  admitting  and  expelling  members,  and  trying  local  officers .'], 
truly  say,  that  such  have  been  the  sacrifices  we  have  made,  that  our 
district  committees  themselves  have  hardly  any  authority  remaining, 
but  a  bare  negative  in  general  [thus  repeating  this  phrase  in  the 
general  summary  which  they  had  before  specifically  apphed  to 
"  financial  matters"],  and  the  appointment  of  a  representative  to  assist 
in  drawing  up  the  rough  draft  of  the  stations  of  the  preachers."  Is 
there  one  word  here  that  Umits  the  authority,  thus  given  up,  exclu- 
sively to  matters  of  finance  1    Is  it  not  manifestly  given  up  in  relation 
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to  "all  these  things"  previously  enumerated?  The  exceptions  are 
stjited,  and  they  harmonise  with  the  true  construction.  On  what 
authority  do  you  presume  to  add  to  their  number  by  excepting 
"  matters  of  discipUne  ?" 

3.  That  this  surrender  by  the  Conference  of  the  "  authority"  of 
district  committees,  did  not  relate  to  matters  of  "  Jinance,  and  to 
them  only"  is  put  beyond  all  question  and  controversy,  by  the  nature 
of  that  particular  exception,  which,  in  every  instance,  you  have 
carefully  and  studiously  suppressed ;  and  which,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  your  book  !  It  is  a  fun- 
damental rule  of  logic,  as  laid  down  by  all  the  great  masters  of  the  art, 
that  "  Exceptio  probat  regulam  de  rebus  non  exceptis," — "  the  excep- 
tion proves  the  rule  with  regard  to  the  thing  ruled."  In  other  words, 
you  cannot  except  out  of  a  grant  or  concession  what  was  not  contained 
in  it.  The  thing  excepted  must  be  of  the  same  nature,  kind,  or 
quality,  with  the  thing  granted.  The  thing  granted  is  thus  expressed 
by  the  Conference,  "  Our  district  committees  have  hardly  any  authority 
remaining ;"  and,  in  another  place,  "  have  nothing  left  them."  The 
exceptions  are,  "  but  a  bare  negative  in  general ;  and  the  appointment 
of  a  representative  to  assist  in  drawing  up  the  rough  draft  of  the 
stations."  Now,  granting  that  the  "  bare  negative"  related  to 
"  matters  of  finance ;"  yet  if  the  authority  of  districts  thus  conceded 
were  "  their  authority  m  matters  of  finance,  and  in  them  only,"  how 
could  the  right  of  appointing  a  representative,  to  assist  in  drawing  up 
a  rough  draft  of  the  stations,  be  excepted  out  of  such  a  grant  ?  'i'his 
single  rule  knocks  down  all  your  attempts  to  limit  these  large  and 
liberal  "sacrifices  in  respect  to  authority"  to  "matters  of  finance 
OSL.Y ;"  and,  with  all  who  value  reason  and  common  sense,  will  settle 
the  question  for  ever,  in  favour  of  that  genuine  CDnstruction  which 
we,  and  the  "Careful  Observer"  of  180-1:,  have  so  fully  established. 

4.  Your  assertion,  tliat  it  was  the  authority  of  district  committees 
in  "  matters  of  ^finance,  and  in  them  only"  that  was  given  up  in 
l?!!?,  is  contradicted  on  every  hand.  It  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
other  (Joncessioiis  contained  in  the  same  treaty.  If  the  Conference 
could  not  surrendtr  what  you  so  fondly  term  "the  inherent  rights  of 
ministers  and  ]iasti)is,"  those  rights  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
stron'^er  in  a  superintendent,  who  has  a  direct  charge  in  relation  to 
the  nock,  than  in  any  district  meeting  which,  in  its  collective 
capacity,  can  have  no  such  relation  but  througii  the  superintendent. 
How,  then,  could  the  Conference  surrender  into  the  hnnds  of  the  local 
authorities  "by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  superintendent's  au- 
thority," in  nil  the  various  matters  of  dihcii'line  enumerated  under 
the  several  heads  of  the  Concessions  1  Here  you  have  the  confidence 
to  tell  us,  that  the  Conference  could  not,  and  did  not,  surrender  a 
particle  of  this  authority,  but  merely  granted  "  certain  checks  upon  its 
exercise  I"  Hut  this  is  a  gratuitous  contradiction  and  falsiticntioii  of 
the  very  language  of  tlie  Concessions.  The  words  of  the  Conference 
of  1707  are — "  We  have  jriven  up  to  you  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
the  superintendent's  autiiority."  You  cannot  endure  this ;  and  yet, 
unable  to  explain  it  away  (for  the  language  is  too  clear  and  express  to 
admit  of  that),  you  press  to  the  is-sues  of  a  desperate  cause  by  a  flat 
negation  of  the  conceded  right.  This  is  desperation  indeed.  It  sets, 
not  only  reason,  but  honour  and  conscience,  at  defiance  I  Again  :  if 
we  have  really  no  ministry  but  that  of  travelling  preachers, — if  all 
our  discipline  belongs  to  them  exclusively,  as  of  inherent  right, — what 
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becomes  of  the  great  "  sacrifices  in  respect  to  authority,  on  the  part  of 
the  whole  body  of  travelHng  preachers,"  made  by  this  Conference  ? 
Are  all  these  matters,  notwithstanding  the  express  language  of  the 
Concessions,  to  l>e  interpreted  as  belonging  to  "  matters  of  finance, 
and  to  them  only  ?"  ¥ruly  you  are  very  much  out  of  your  place  as  a 
Methodist  preacher  with  such  notions  as  these.  But  away  with  this 
folly !  There  were  certain  preachers  in  1795  and  1797,  who,  like  the 
men  of  your  party  in  the  present  day,  began  to  push  the  powers  of 
districts  beyond  the  just  boundary.  They  assumed  as  against  the 
people  what,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  Address  to  the  Conference,  had 
only  been  granted  to  them  as  against  travelling  preachers;  and, 
arrogating  to  themselves  supreme  authority  over  the  local  jurisdictions, 
they  roused  the  Connexion  to  a  determined  stand  against  their 
encroachments.  This  is  matter  of  fact  and  history.*  An  appeal  to 
the  pamphlets  published  prior  to  the  Conference  of  1797,  will 
abundantly  prove  that  the  reform  of  districts  was  one  main  and 
general  object  with  our  fathers.  You  admit  that  the  Conference 
made  some  Concessions  as  to  jinancial  matters  (which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  at  all  a  special  ground  of  complaint  against  the  district 
meetings),  but,  as  to  what  was  the  real  cause  of  complaint — their 
interference  in  matters  of  discipline  —  you  think  the  Conference 
answered  the  men  of  1797  by  enacting  the  Miscellaneous  Eegulations 
— that  is,  according  to  your  interpretation,  by  doubling  the  powers 
complained  of!  You  thus  make  the  Conference  answer  the  delegates 
as  Rehoboam  replied  to  the  men  of  Israel,  "  My  father  chastised  you 
with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions." — 1  Kings  xii.  14, 
And  we  are  to  believe,  that  the  delegates  of  1797  rose  up  and  thanked 
the  Conference  for  all  this  kind  consideration,  and  for  their  very 
liberal  Concessions ! 

4Jut  you  add,  "  If  the  authority  there  spoken  of  as  given  up,  were 
the  authority  of  interfering  with  your  local  discipline,  you  your- 
selves acknowledge  that  the  Conference  have  retained  at  least  '  a  bare 
negative'  upon  your  proceedings,  which  is  no  small  degree  of  inter- 
ference."— Watson,  p.  27-  Thus,  a  "  bare  negative"  is  no  small  posi- 
tive !  The  reservation,  moreover,  is  to  the  district  meeting,  and  not 
to  the  Conference  :  why  change  the  terms  ?  We  have  told  you  that 
this  expression  occurs  as  a  repetition  in  a  general  summary  of  what  had 
been  previously  specifically  applied  to  matters  of  finance,  and  other 


*  The  preachers  of  that  day,  as  in  the  present,  contended  for  the  necessity  of 
this  power,  in  local  affairs,  on  the  same  ground  on  -which  district  meetings  had 
been  originally  introduced  in  relation  to  the  preachers,  viz.,  as  a  substitute  for  Mr. 
Wesley's  authority.  This  argument  was  met  by  a  demand,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  that  lay  delegates  should  be  incorporated  with  the  district  committee ;  and 
this  was  a  main  principle  in  the  plan  of  executive  government  submitted  by  the 
delegates  of  1797  to  the  Conference.  The  Conference  of  1797,  rather  than  admit 
the  delegates  into  either  Conference  or  district  meeting,  gave  up  the  power  of 
districts,  thus  newly  claimed.  We  think  no  impartial  man  can  read  the  contro- 
versy and  Concessions  of  1797  without  coming  to  this  conclusion.  The  old 
preachers,  immediately  concerned  in  framing  the  Concessions,  know  it  to  be  the 
fact,  that  all  the  pamphlets  and  resolutions,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  insisted  on 
this  point,  viz.,  the  admission  of  lay  delegates.  And  that  the  point  was  given  up, 
only  in  consideration  of  "the  great  sacrifices  in  respect  to  authority"  made  by  the 
Conference,  "  on  the  part  of  the  whole  body  of  travelling  preachers,"  and  of  the 
district  meetings  in  particular.  We  have  not  space  for  quotations  from  these 
painphletfl,  but  the  notice  contained  in  the  Miscellaneous  Regulations  themselves 
respecting  delegates,  is  sufl9icient  evidence  that  this  point  was  xirged. 
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temporal  mutters.  But,  if  you  will  have  it  that  the  negative  applies 
to  discipline,  some  of  those  nthn-  matters  related  to  the  superin- 
tendent's authority,  and  not  at  all  to  districts.  Was  the  superiiiteii- 
ileiit"s  authority  tHen  reduced  to  a  "  bare  negative  !"  A\'e  frankly  ad- 
mit, however,  that  a  negative  is  reserved  to  districts  in  such  matters 
as,  by  the  eatablished  usage  of  Methodism,  come  ordinarily  before  the 
district.  The  declared  object  of  these  Concessions  is  to  reduce  the 
power  both  of  superintendents  and  of  di.strict  meetinii's  ;  and  it  would 
surpass,  we  presume,  even  your  ingenuity,  to  foundi  on  these  Conces- 
sions extension  of  their  authority.  There  are  matters  of  nance 
as  well  as  of  discipline,  with  which  district  meetings  never  pretended 
to  have  any  concern  ;  such  are  the  accounts  and  matters  orditmrilij 
transacted  at  leaders'  meeting  and  quarterly  meetings  :  and  there  are 
similar  matters  with  which  district  meetings  are  properly  and  Metho- 
distically  concerned  ;  such  are  the  accounts  of  deficiencies,  &c.,  passed 
through  them  to  the  Conference ;  the  calling  out  of  young  men  to 
travel  ;  and,  in  general,  whatever  is  of  direct  and  permanent  interest 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  circuit.  In  all  these  matters,  and  even 
down  to  the  erection  of  organs,  or  any  other  affair  in  which  the 
consent  of  the  Conference  is  reijuired,  we  have  never  denied,  but  fully 
and  freely  admit,  that  the  district  meetings  have  a  negative.  We  do 
not  wi.sh  to  impair  the  authority  of  district  meetings,  or  to  lower  it 
beyond  the  point  to  which  it  was  reduced  in  1797  ;  but  we  wish  to 
keep  to  that  point  !  It  is,  however,  a  waste  of  time  and  words  to 
argue  such  a  question  with  one  who  suppresses  all  his  knowledg-e  and 
experience  of  Methodism,  in  order  to  perplex  and  confound  what  to 
him  must  be  perfectly  plain,  and  who  raises  the  point  only  that  it  may 
serve  as  a  vehicle  of  personal  abuse  and  misrepresentation  ! 

XIX.  The  firm  and  decided  ste]is  taken  by  this  circuit  to  maintain, 
within  its  own  borders  at  least,  the  Concessions  and  Code  of  I>;iws  of 
1711?,  ytm  li-.ive  thought  proper  to  stigmatise  as  the  setting  u]i  of  Inde- 
I'endency  I  Tu  theuntiiinkingand  tlie  igiKirant,  words,  until  explained, 
are  sdmetimes  terrible  biii/hears  I  W  e,  lioweviT,  are  nut  childri'ii, 
til  be  friiihteiied  at  so  harmless  a  word.  What,  we  ])rav  ymi,  do  you 
II. .  ail  by  liulepeudeiicy  I  Dr.  Coke,  in  17!)4,  declared  that  the  Cun- 
lereiicH  was  the  mi»t  perfect  aristocracy  existing,  [lerhaps,  upon  earth  I 
The  doctor  did  not  think  this  state  of  things  was  exactly  as  it  ought 
to  be;  and  our  fathers,  in  17l»")  and  17'.)7,  ]iositivcly  let'usrd  to  sulimit 
to  it.  They  lelt  that,  even  in  ^Methodism,  they  had  rights;  and 
ri-lits  worth  preserving  to  theinselvi's  and  to  their  cliildren.  They, 
therefore,  stood  up  in  defence  of  tlio-e  rights;  and  compelled  the 
Conference  to  acknowledge  tiiein.  .N'ow,  .Methodism,  under  this 
change,  did  not  become  Independency  ;  that  is,  its  sev<  ial  circuits  and 
societies  did  not  become  Independent  Churches  ;  nor  did  they  assui;i(^ 
a  popular  f.rm  of  chunli  government,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 
Hut  siie  brake  from  off  Iter  neck  the  yoke  of  an  alisolute  government ; 
elevated  her  local  ]iresl)yteries  to  a  station  and  condition  which  should 
command  respect ;  and  aeknowledyed  as  vi'steil  in  lier  loc;il  jurisdic- 
tions ceitnin  powers  and  prerogatives,  in  tlie  exercise  of  which  they 
became  -^o  far  Independent,  as  that  neither  Coiili  l  ence  iior  district  nn  .  t- 
ing  can  lawfully  interfere  to  coerce  or  overrule  them.  These  ]iov.  ei  s, 
rifflits,  and  privileges  are  set  forth  in  the  Concessions  mid  Code  of 
I.  iws  ot  17!»7.  So  far  us  they  go,  we  set  up  ami  maintain  the  Inde- 
pendency of  this  circuit.  But  wc  claim  no  further  or  other  Indeppii- 
dency.    The  general  and  undetined  chargi'  of  Independency,  which 
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you  prefer,  is  evidently  designed  to  raise  a  prejudice  against  us,  as 
though  we  wished  to  burst  asunder  the  bands  of  the  Connexion ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  classed  amongst  those  other  slanderous 
insinuations,  as  unfounded  as  they  are  ungenerous,  by  which,  in  your 
extremity,  you  would  •misrepresent  and  discredit  a  righteous  cause. 
Look  at  the  Methodism  of  the  London  South  Circuit  for  several  years 
past;  and  tell  us  whether  you  are  honest  in  representing  us  as  "aiming 
at  Independency  1"  In  our  Address  to  the  Conference  we  declared 
that  we  were  content  and  satisfied  with  the  system  thus  established  in 
this  circuit.  Does  it  differ  in  any  material  respect  from  the  Metho- 
dism of  every  other  circuit  ?  We  admit  the  right  of  the  Conference 
to  appoint  preachers  to  all  our  chapels  :  is  that  Independency  ?  We 
admit  all  the  Methodistical  rights  of  the  superintendent,  the  same  as 
in  the  other  circuits  ;  particularly  his  right  to  preside  in  all  our  local 
meetings ;  to  nominate  all  our  officers,  subject  to  the  election  of  the 
local  authorities  ;  and  to  regulate,  according  to  usage,  all  our  religious 
services :  is  all  this  Independency  ?,  We  admit  all  the  established 
rights  and  ordinary  powers  of  the  Conference  and  of  district  meetings : 
will  Independency  admit  any  of  these  things  ?  In  short,  have  we 
altered,  or  attempted  to  alter,  anything  relating  to  Methodism  in  this 
circuit.  You  know  that  we  have  not !  You  know  that  we  oppose 
nothing,  and  object  to  nothing,  except  your  novel  and  interested  con- 
structions of  Methodistical  law,  your  bold  and  unjustifiable  reassump- 
tion  of  absolute  power,  and  your  newly  invented  counter-checks,  by 
which  vou  seek  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  Concessions  and  Code 
of  Laws  of  1797. 

Although  it  were  impossible  to  expose  all  the  sophistries  and  absurd- 
ities of  your  book ;  and  notwithstanding  our  reluctance  to  enter  into 
your  speculative  questions  has  induced  us  to  pass  over  many  of  them ; 
yet  «we  are  constrained  to  notice  the  strange  inconsistencies  and 
deceptive  reasonings  on  which  you  have  founded  this  charge  of 
Independency.    We  therefore  quote  a  few  passages. 

"  The  religious  body  to  which  we  belong  is  a  CoNifEXiON  ;  that  is, 
a  number  of  societies  who  have  agreed  to  unite  themselves  in  a 
common  bond  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  under  a  common  code  of 
regulations  and  usages,  and  under  a  common  government.  Our 
societies  are  not  Independent  churches." — Watson,  p.  4. 

Now,  if,  as  regards  the  present  controversy,  this  be  not  talking 
and  saying  nothing,  it  is  something  like  it !  Every  government  is 
common  to  those  who  live  under  it.  By  the  common  government, 
you  evidently  mean  the  supreme  and  absolute  government  of  the 
Conference,  of  which  you  say,  "  As  a  Connexion  we  look  up  to  it,  as 
the  common  governing  body,  to  which  all  are  subject."  This  word 
absolute  was  not  convenient ;  it  was  better  to  talk  indefinitely  about  a 
common  government !  But  the  question  is,  whether  the  Conference  be 
an  absolute  government  ?  Whether  it  were  so,  or  not,  anterior  to  1797, 
it  has  not  been  so  since  that  period.  Englishmen  are  not  partial  to 
absolute  governments ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  against  this  pretended 
absolute  government  of  the  Conference,  that  our  fathers  rose  up  in 
1795  and  1797.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  Conference  has 
had  no  more  to  do  with  the  ceded  rights  of  the  local  presbyteries,  than 
the  king's  ministers  have  to  do  with  the  chartered  rights  of  the  city 
of  London.  Thus,  your  first  and  main  position  is  false,  and  all  the 
reasoning  you  found  on  it  falls  to  the  ground  ! 

On  the  fact  of  our  being  a  Connexion,  we  cannot  but  admire  how 
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your  feather  waves  to  the  wind.  In  the  resolutions  of  the  last 
Conference  we  were  loaded  with  abuse,  for  pretending*  to  interfere 
with  the  affairf"  of  another  and  a  distant  circuit,  with  which,  it  was 
said,  we  had  xo  concern  1  And,  at  the  close  of  your  Address,  you 
are  again  terribly  afraid  of  our  being"  a  Connexion,  and  charge  us  with 
having  " gone  out  of  our  own-  Zocai  jurisdiction."  "You  have,"  say 
you,  "gone  into  the  'local  jurisdiction'  of  the  Leeds  circuit,  and  into 
that  of  mine  also  1"  Both  these  charges  are  wholly  unfounded,  but  no 
matter ;  they  illustrate  your  notion.  Here  is  a  Conxexio.v,  in  which 
the  parties  connected  have  yo  coxcerx  with  each  other !  Xo  :  not 
even  to  sympathize  in  each  others'  wrongs,  and  to  assist  one  another  in 
maintaining  the  "common  bond  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  the 
common  code  of  regulations  and  usages !"  Being  supreme  and  abso- 
lute, you  are  to  exercise  whatever  powers,  and  effect  whatever 
mischief  you  please,  in  any  circuit ;  and  all  the  other  circuits,  though 
connected  in  these  common  bonds,  are  to  be  altogether  passive ! 
connected  indeed,  but  not  concerned. 

The  truth  is,  that  !Mr.  Wesley's  societies  were  called  a  Connexion, 
because  of  their  connexion  with  him,  and  not  with  one  another.  Thus 
they  are  described  in  all  the  Chapel  Deeds,  as  "  the  Society  of  people 
called  Methodists,  late  in  connexion  with  the  Rev.  J.  Wesley, 
deceased."  Beyond  the  association  of  a  few  distinct  societies  in  a 
circuit,  thej'  never  had  any  connexion  one  with  another,  except 
through  Mr.  ^\'esley.  Since  his  death,  our  Connexion  has  been  with 
the  Conference  ;  and  therefore,  you  are  quite  right  in  telling  us,  that 
as  a  circuit  we  have  nothing  to  do,  either  with  your  circuit,  or  with 
I^eds.  As  individuals,  as  men,  and  free  men,  we  talk,  and  write, 
and  travel,  when,  where,  and  with  whomsoever  we  please,  without 
asking  your  leave ;  but  as  a  Methodist  circuit,  we  have  not  interfered 
with  anything  but  what  concerned  us.  Your  President  ordered  certain 
inflammatory  publications  to  be  circulated  in  our  circuit ;  and  we 
addressed  the  Conference  on  the  subject.  The  Conference,  ruled  by  a 
faction,  entrusted  a  man  of  unhappy  temper  to  draw  up  certain  reso- 
lutions on  the  subject ;  and  he  insulted,  abused,  and  misrepresented 
us,  in  the  nnme  of  the  Conference  I  We,  although  compelled  to 
charge  the  Conference  ostensibly  with  violating  the  Constitution  of 
1707,  yet,  anxious  to  leave  theiu  a  door  of  escape  from  this  discredit- 
able affair,  directed  our  Hesi.lutions,  of  the  2:{rd  September  Inst,  chiefly 
against  the  real  authors  of  the  mischief.  Then  comes  out  the  "  Affec- 
tionate Address"  of  the  Hev.  Richard  Watson  ;  and  who  shall  say,  that 
oo  much  affiction  did  not  demand  a  reply  1  Whether  the  Conference 
or  your  party  can  gain  anything  by  tliis'system  of  attack  and  reply, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  say  ;  but  there  are  who  think,  that  you  would  be 
wiser  to  let  us  alone. 

But  you  inquire,  how  the  leading  principle  in  our  Address  and 
Ilesolutions,  "  which  is,  that  leaders'  meetings,  &c.,  are  local  jurisdic- 
tions, into  which  no  district  meeting  or  Conference  has  the  jiower 
[right]  to  intrude,  accords  with  our  connexion  with,  and  subjection  to, 
the  whole  body?"  Our  answer  is  short  and  simple  :  The  only  Inde- 
pendency we  claim,  the  only  principle  we  lay  down,  is  derived  from 
the  fundamental  laws  which  form  the  basis  of  our  union.  This  we 
have  abundantly  proved.  But  whv  do  vou  mislead,  by  changing  the 
terms  of  the  argument  ?  Why  talk  of  our  "  connexion  with,  and 
subjection  to,  the  whole  bodyt"  Was  it  ever  pretended,  that  one 
Circuit  was  in  subjection  to  another,  or  to  all  the  others  put  together  7 
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Is  it  not  clear,  that  you  are  contending-,  not  for  our  subjection  to  the 
■whole  l)ody,  but  to  special  district  meetings  and  the  Conference  ?  Is 
it  not  equally  clear,  that,  on  every  point,  you  are  afraid  to  state  your 
positions  in  plain  English,  and  are  fain  to  dress  them  in  an  illusory  garb  7 
Having  been  thus  f  harged  with  the  design  of  introducing  Inde- 
pendency, and  abused  as  contending  for  popular  rights,  we  perhaps 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the  Connexion  to  declare,  that  for  these 
matters,  beyond  the  just  principle  laid  down  in  the  Plan  of  Pacification 
and  the  Concessions  and  Code  of  Laws  of  1797,  we  have  no  great 
inclination.  Had  our  principles  and  feelings  harmonised  with  systems 
more  popular  than  that  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  we  presume  that  the 
doors  of  the  Independent  Churches  are  open  to  us  ;  or  we  might  have 
found  ourselves  at  home  in  the  iVew  Connexion.  We  think,  however, 
that  it  would  be  no  advantage  to  Methodism,  that  every  new  convert, 
or  awakened  person,  who  may  be  just  beginning  to  direct  his  attention 
to  spiritual  things,  should  be  called  to  decide  upon  the  important 
concerns  of  the  church,  which  frequently  demand  the  most  serious 
deliberation  of  wisdom  and  experience.  W  e  think  it  sufficient,  without 
closely  examining  the  abstract  right,  that  every  such  person  should  be 
at  liberty  to  choose  hi.s  own  leader,  from  among  those  whom  the  local 
presbytery  has  appointed  to  that  office ;  and  that  he  has  the  means 
and  opportunity,  either  through  h.s  leader  or  by  direct  communica- 
tion (as  we  trust  every  individual  in  Methodism  has),  of  bringing  any 
and  every  question  of  importance  before  the  leaders'  meeting. 
Spiritual  gifts,  and  even  the  qualifications  necessary  to  serve  the 
secular  offices  of  the  church,  are  not  derived  from  the  church,  but 
from  God.  The  church,  however,  must  approve  and  judge  of  such 
gifts  and  qualifications.  If  any  man  is  found  to  possess  them,  so  long 
as  Methodism  continues  what  it  has  been,  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  he 
ha^e  not  the  opportunity  of  exercising  them.  The  church,  perceiving 
the  excellency  of  the  power  and  the  gift  to  be  of  God,  will  not  be 
slow  in  appointing  such  a  man  to  office.  He  will  thus  rise,  by  his 
talents  and- piety,  to  a  station  which  ought  to  give  him,  and  which, 
according  to  our  view  of  the  Methodist  Constitution,  does  give  him,  a 
right  to  vote  on  every  question  affecting  the  interests  of  that  society 
and  circuit  to  which  he  belongs.  We  think  it  better,  and  are  quite 
contented,  that  the  local  affairs  of  the  circuits  and  societies  should  be 
managed  by  the  local  meetings,  consisting  of  the  men  whom  the  church 
has  selected  and  called  to  office  ;  and  in  which  the  travelling  preachers 
have  certainly  a  full  share  of  influence.  But  to  oppose,  in  any  cases, 
the  right  of  such  men  to  overrule  their  decisions  as  at  Leeds,  and  to 
insult  them  with  new  tests  and  the  surveillance  of  the  district  police, 
isnot  to  oppose  democracy,  but  to  introduce  despotism!  It  is  not, 
therefore,  tor  popular  rights  that  we  contend,  but  for  the  rights  of  the 
local  meetings— of  the  official  characters  and  acknowledged  "  Elders" 
of  the  church.  The  adniission  of  your  counter-checks  would  be  a 
virtual  overthrow  of  these  local  meetings.  Will  the  respectable  and 
influential  men  in  Methodism  submit  to  this  ?  Let  them  say,  whether 
they  will  not  still  prefer  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  proper 
and  lawful  meetings,  rather  than  submit  to  be  dictated  to  and  over- 
ruled by  special  district  meetings  and  Conferences,  in  which  we  have 
neither  voice  nor  influence,  but  in  which  your  faction  rides  trium- 
phant. Now  if,  after  all,  you  and  the  men  of  your  party  are  to  stand 
up  m  our  faces,  and  boldly  assert  that  we  want  what  we  utterly  dis- 
claim—that we  are  seeking  to  introduce  what  we  would  rather  exclude, 
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the  public,  as  well  as  ourselves,  may,  perhaps,  wonder  at  your  assur- 
ance ;  but  cannot  mistake,  either  the  character  or  the  motives  of  such 
attempt.-*.  We  strongly  suspect  that  it  has  of  late  been  an  object  with 
your  party,  and  particularly  that  it  was  the  desig-n  of  the  virulent 
attack  made  on  us  in  the  Majyazine  for  May  last,  to  provoke  our 
friends  of  this  circuit  to  some  exi)ression  of  feeling-,  or  intemperate  pro- 
ceeding, which  might  give  a  handle  against  us  at  the  next  Conference. 
In  this  way,  at  the  lust  Conference,  you  got  over  the  Leeds  business, 
and  obtained  the  vote  of  thanks  ;  not  by  answering  the  direct  charges 
made  against  you,  but  by  exaggerated  statements  of  the  irregular  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Leeds  brethren.  You  thus  alarmed  the  Conference 
with  the  cry  of  fiiction,  which  you  had  yourselves  provoked  ;  and 
took  advantage  of  proceedings,  of  which  you  were  the  originating 
cause !  Our  friends  in  this  circuit  have  been  on  their  guard  against 
this  manoeuvre.  They  have  held  no  irregular  meetings  ; — they  have 
disturbed  nothing  in  this  circuit,  and  they  intend  to  disturb 
nothing.  Tliey  have  simply  re|ilied  to  what  has  been  published 
ajrainst  them.  The  Conference  and  the  Connexion  are  now  warned 
of  your  misrepresentations.  If  the  Conference  choose  again  to  be 
deceived,  the  pubhc  will  have  their  eyes  open.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  of  little  consequence  what  you  may  say,  or  what  you  may  publish, 
against  us.  To  all  that  you  have  yet  put  forth  there  are  three  main 
objections,  which  we  shall  beg  leave  to  state  : — 

1.  In  no  instance  have  you  touched  the  main  facts  of  the  Leeds 
case,  or  attempted  to  answer  the  charges  preferred  auainst  you,  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  Concessions  and  Code  of  Laws  of  17!J7  He  tliac 
employs  his  pen  in  the  ]ire.-ent  controversy,  and  omits  these  jiarticu- 
lars,  does  but  beat  the  air. 

2.  You  nowhere  admit,  that  the  other  circuits  throughout  the 
Connexion  may  justly  apprehend,  that  what  j'ou  did  at  Leeds,  you 
might  do  elsewhere.  You  have  been  thanked  by  the  Conference;  and 
success  and  applause  are  the  greatest  t-timulants  to  a  repetition  of  that 
conduct  by  which  they  have  been  once  obtained.  When,  therefore, 
you  charge  us  with  interfering,  improperly,  in  the  Leeds  case,  we 
allege  in  reply  this  just  apprehension,  lest  the  same  outrages  should 
be  committed  in  this  circuit ;  and,  seeing  the  Conl'erence  was  not  to  \m 
looked  to  any  longer  for  security  and  })rotection,  we  aimed  to  secure 
ourselves  by  our  seventli  resolution  of  t!ie  ^.h'd  of  September  last. 

3.  In  all  your  high  claims  to  power  and  authority,  you  have 
abundantly  shown  that  you  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  those 
claims.  The  sources  of  power  are  two  :  law,  sustained  by  the  force  of 
civil  authority  ;  and  love.  To  the  former,  you  can  have  no  pretension. 
The  latter  alone  was  the  foundation  of  all  Mr.  Wesley's  power.  Mr. 
W  eslcv,  and  the  excellent  men  who  laboured  with  him,  w  ere  looked 
up  to  as  men  of  God.  The  jieoplc  felt  and  knew  that  they  wer(^ 
disinterested.  They  wanted  not  thvirs,  but  them.  They  were,  there- 
fore, beloved  and  obeyed.  You  confess,  that  you  have  lost,  in  a  great 
measure  at  least,  this  power.  If  that  be  so,  you  are  fallen  indeed  ! 
any  other  kind  of  power  you  cannot  have,  and  ought  not  to  possess. 

ou  may  argue  and  talk,  you  may  misrejiresent  and  abuse  us  ;  but  no 
man  ever  obtained  power  over  o'thers  by  merely  "cliojiping  logic!" 
If  you  can  give  us  twenty  good  reasons  why  we  should  submit  to 
you,  we  can-  answer  with"  twenty  others,  equally  good,  why  you 
should  .•*ut)mit  to  the  church!  In  the  meantime,  aiid  so  lon'^  as  tliis 
conteation  goes  on,  love  cooL*,  and,  with  it,  your  real  power  decreases. 
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Human  nature  is  not  to  be  reasoned  into  bondage,  nor  induced  to  love 
by  mere  persuasion ! 

We  advise  you  and  your  party,  therefore,  if  you  must  perpetuate 
the  present  controversy,  to  lay  aside  all  your  idle  speculations  about 
inherent  rights  and  ministerial  power,  and  all  this  system  of  invective 
and  abuse;  and  to  apply  yourself  to  what  you  have  hitherto  so 
cautiously  avoided, — the  specific  facts  of  the  Leeds  case,  and  their 
accordance  with  the  express  terms  of  the  Plan  of  Pacification,  and 
the  Concessions  of  1797-  If  this  course  be  not  convenient,  then  you 
had  better  acknowledge  your  errors,  and  satisfy  the  circuits  that  they 
shall  no  more  be  borne  down  by  special  district  meetings. 

In  our  Address  to  the  Conference  we  showed,  that  the  rules  ante- 
rior to  1797,  relating  to  district  meetings,  empowered  them  only  in 
relation  to  travelling  preachers  ;  but,  with  or  without  a  rule,  some  men 
will  grasp  at  power  and  authority.  Similar  attempts  had,  therefore, 
been  made  prior  to  1797,  but  our  fathers  boldly  and  firmly  resisted 
them.  Many  of  us  are  the  children  and  descendants  of  those  worthy 
and  excellent  men.  Called  upon  to  defend  the  same  rights,  and 
maintain  the  same  liberties,  we  have  trodden  in  their  steps.  Far  from 
seizing  any  "  new  topic  of  factious  declamation,"  or  "  boldly  assuming 
false  premises,  that  we  may  hang  upon  them  plausible  and  delusive 
arguments,"  we  have  adopted  the  same  principles,  employed  the  same 
arguments,  and  drawn  the  same  conclusions,  and  often  in  the  very 
language  of  1797.  Our  fathers  were  too  wise,  and  had  too  much 
experience,  not  to  know,  that  the  best  of  human  institutions  have  a 
tendency  to  decay ;  and  that  a  new  generation  would  arise,  which 
would  introduce  new  corruptions.  They  therefore  carefully  preserved 
the  best  pamphlets  and  publications  of  that  day,  and  have  handed 
ttiem  down  to  us,  as  heir-looms  of  family  inheritance.  We  revere 
religion  ;  we  love  Mfethodism  ;  we  abhor  what  we  deem  a  perversion 
of  both  !  Hence  the  ground  of  our  opposition.  We  hope  to  prove 
ourselves  worthy  descendants  of  the  men  of  1795  and  1797,  as  far 
removed  from  faction,  and  from  any  disposition  to  trespass  upon  what 
you  pompously  term  the  inherent  rights  of  others,  as  we  are  determined 
not  to  sacrilice  the  ceded  rights  of  our  local  presbyteries,  or  to  submit 
to  the  lordly  domination  of  an  aspiring  faction  in  the  priesthood ! 

We  cannot  admit  that  any  individual  has  a  right  to  engage  a  great 
circuit  in  a  personal  controversy.  We  have  not,  therefore,  thought 
it  becoming  to  introduce  this  reply  to  the  quarterly  meeting.  We 
deem  it  quite  sufficient,  that  those  who  have  acted  as  a  committee 
should  subscribe  their  names,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  others  who 
cordially  agree  with  them  in  sentiment. 

(Signed)  JOSEPH  ASHTON, 

J.  H.  BOWLER, 
WILLIAM  DALE, 
EDWARD  HEWITT, 
W.  HIGGS, 
C.  J.  JONES, 
J.  SCRASE  LANGRIDGE, 
RICHARD  SMITH, 
JAMES  SPICER, 
JOHN  TURNLEY, 
ELISHA  WILSON, 
AV.  WKATHALL. 

SoiJTHWAKK,  July  1,  1829. 
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You  inform  us  that  "nothinnr  new  in  principle  has  been  introduced." 
We  conceive,  that  all  the  proceeding's  of  the  Leeds  Special  Distiict 
Meeting:  were  equally  novel  in  principle  as  in  fiict  and  practice.  We 
are  perfectly  aware  that  the  Conference,  on  ilr.  Wesley's  death, 
professed  to*  have  derived  from  him  the  absolute  g^overnment  of  the 
Methodist  Connexion.  Ou  this  subject,  however,  we  shall  beg  leave 
to  remark, 

1.  That  Mr.  Wesley's  power  never  was  absolute.  It  is  a  libel 
on  his  memory  to  pretend  that  he  ever  claimed  such  a  lordship 
over  God's  inheritance.  It  is  true,  that  neither  Mr.  Wesley's 
power,  nor  the  rights  of  the  societies,  were  clearly  defined.  It  is 
true,  that  such  was  the  love  and  veneration  which  the  people  had 
for  that  apostolic  man,  that  he  might  do  almost  what  he  pleased 
in  the  societies.  But  you  admit  that  he  took  counsel  of  the 
respective  meetings.  This  counsel  was  his  practice,  as  it  was  the 
jiractice  of  the  .V]iostles;  and,  therefore,  ^'/-om  the  heg  'uining,  \t  \vm 
the  practice  of  Methodism.  Neither  was  it  a  mockery  of  consulta- 
tion, as  you  would  make  it ;  but  a  truly  Christian  method  of  carrying 
on  the  affairs  of  the  church.  The  right,  as  we  have  said,  was  not 
defined  ;  but  the  practice  was  an  admission  of  the  right.  Your 
assertion,  that  "  Mr.  Wesley,  and  the  superintendents  after  him, 
although  they  took  counsrl  of  others,  as  wishing  only  to  em]iIoy  tiicir 
] lower  righteously,  yet  had  the  power,  and  often  exercised  it,  to  admit, 
expel,  and  remove  from  otKce,  without  any  reference  to  such  meetings 
nt  all,''  proves  just  nothing.  Every  su|)('iintendent  does  the  same 
thing  at  this  day.  Tliey  were  ordinarv  cases,  on  which  no  question 
aro-i',  and  whicli  presented  no  oci  a>i<in  of  general  dissatisfaction,  to 
call  for  inijuir^-.  J!ut  where  do  you  find,  that  Mr.  ^\'esley  ev(  r  refused 
an  investigation,  when  <lclil)erately  called  for  by  a  leaders'  meeting, 
in  relation  to  the  admission  or  exiiulsion  of  nieniliers  or  officers  of  the 
[Society  f  or  what  evidence  have  you,  that  ilr.  Wesley  ever  forced  his 
eocietits  into  membershiji  with  jicrsons  whom  a  leaders'  meeting 
declared  unworthy  to  be  received  ;  or  that  he  ever  expelled  members 
on  anv  ground,  save  that  of  un(|uestionable  (and,  therefore,  unques- 
tioned by  any  leaders'  meeting)  immorality,  or  false  doctrine  J  W  hen, 
especially,  did  he  ever  divide  a  whole  society  upon  any  non-essential 
point W  hen  did  he  expel  a  thousiuid  members  on  any  such  question, 
und  iiarticularly  on  any  iiuestion  relating  to  an  organ  '  Mr.  Wesley's 
iiower  was  the  power  of  love.  On  any  other  principle  he  could  never 
have  had  any  power  at  all,  and  would  have  found  it  as  impossible  to 
govern  his  societieH  as  vou  will  find  it,  if  this  coercive  syt-teni  be  jier- 
si-ted  in.  The  power  for  whicli  vou  contend,  is  the  very  o])posite 
of  love  It  is  a  jiower,  as  you  tell  us,  to  rule  the  church  for  its 
edification.  The  iirinces  of  the  Gentiles  make  the  same  profession. 
They  profess  to  rule  for  the  public  good, — the  edification  of  their  states. 
"  Ye  know,  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion,  lordshi}i, 
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authority  over  them,  and  are  called  benefactors.  But  so  shall  it  not 
be  among  you."— Compare  Matthew  xx.  25,  Mark  x.  42,  and  Luke 
xxii.  2.5. 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  Conference,  whilst  agreed  amongst  them- 
selves, were  ready  enough  to  declare  that  they  had  derived  absolute 
power  to  rule  the  Connexion  from  Mr.  Wesley,  yet  they  were  soon 
divided,  and  could  not  maintain  the  principle  for  a  single  year.  In 
the  very  next  Conference  (1792)  they  were  obliged  to  take  up  the 
question  of  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper  ;  and  found,  that 
their  claim  to  absolute  power,  nay,  even  their  power  to  administer 
that  "  Gospel  ordinance,"  was  so  far  from  being  admitted  by  the 
people,  that  after  casting  lots,  the  Conference  resolved  :  "  The  Lord's 
supper  shall  not  be  administered  by  any  person  among  our  societies  in 
England  and  Ireland,  for  the  ensuing  year,  on  any  consideration 
whatsoever,  except  in  London."  And  the  prohibition  extended  even 
to  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England. 

It  was  impossible  to  discuss  this  subject  of  the  sacrament,  without 
touching  upon  general  rights,  and  questions  of  policy  and  power,  as 
between  the  Conference  and  the  people.  These  questions,  once 
opened,  were  very  fruitful  ones.  Accordingly,  between  1792  and 
1797,  we  find  the  Connexion  literally  deluged  with  publications,  in 
which,  so  far  from  the  favourite  notion  of  absolute  power  being  con- 
ceded to  the  Conference,  the  people  were  instructed  in  the  true  nature 
of  their  rights  and  liberties,  according  to  the  New  Testament !  and 
were  called  upon  to  assert  and  maintain  these  rights,  in  opposition  to 
those  trustees  and  preachers  who  opposed  the  introduction  of  the 
sacrament.  JIany  of  these  pamphlets  were  written  by  the  most  es- 
teemed and  talented  preachers  in  the  Connexion,  the  companions  and 
fjiends  of  ^Ir.  Wesley.  It  was  in  this  school,  and  on  the  call  of 
those  faithful  guides,  to  whom  our  fathers  gave  heed  in  the  great 
concerns  of  snlvatioii,  and  not  in  the  school  of  revolutionary  France, 
as  falsely  insinuated,  that  our  fathers  learnt  to  assert  their  Christian 
liberty.  It  is  true  that  the  question  assumed  a  practical  form.  It 
was  of  little  consequence  what  Mr.  Wesley's  power  had  been.  The 
point  contended  was,  how  far  the  Conference  were  entitled  to  rule  the 
whole  Connexion  with  an  absolute  sway ;  and  whether  the  societies, 
like  the  primitive  churches,  ought  not  to  have  a  participation  in  that 
government,  to  which  their  officers  and  members  were  called  upon 
to  submit.  The  arguments,  as  you  are  very  well  aware,  were  all  on 
one  side  of  the  question.  Reason,  common  sense,  the  Scriptures,  and 
primitive  practice,  could  never  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  despotic 
power  either  in  church  or  state.  When,  therefore.  Dr.  Coke's  decla- 
ration, that  the  Conference  was  "the  most  perfect  aristocracy  existing, 
perhaps,  upon  earth,"  was  generally  admitted  in  the  disputes  between 
1792  and  1797,  it  applied  rather  to  the  corporate  spirit  of  the 
Conference,  and  to  their  sturdy  reluctance  to  frame  any  Code  of  Laws, 
in  which  the  rights  of  the  people  should  be  acknowledged  and  secured, 
than  to  the  actual  existence  of  any  such  aristocratical  power  in 
practice,  or  to  any  admission  of  it  in  principle  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  This  distinction  was  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  best  pubhcations 
of  that  day,  and,  indeed,  was  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.  To  have 
maintained  such  an  aristocracy,  the  Conference  must  have  had  the  aid 
of  the  civil  power. 

3.  The  existence  of  such  an  absolute  and  irresponsible  authority, 
was  felt  and  declared,  in  the  controversy  to  which  we  have  alluded,  to 
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use  the  words  of  one  of  the  writers  of  170."),  to  be  contrary,  not  only  "to 
the  oracles  of  Uod,  but  to  the  natural  order  of  society  "  Despotic  ]iuu  cr, 
indeed,  admits  of  but  one  distinction  in  human  society,  whether  of 
church  or  state  :  viz.,  that  of  master  and  slave.  It  confounds  all  the 
{gradations,  and  paralyses  all  the  moral  energies  of  mankind.  It  is 
deij-rading-  and  debasing  in  principle  ;  demoralizing  and  destructive  in 
all  its  tendencies.  It  is  equally  so  to  him  who  wields  such  a  deadly 
authority,  and  to  those  who,  whether  by  tame  submission  or  by  the 
ascendancy  of  force,  fall  under  the  iron  sceptre.  Wherever  it  has 
)irevailed,  in  the  church  especially,  no  order  of  men  have  been  so 
corru])t  as  the  higher  clergy  ;  none  so  degraded  as  the  lower.  Of  its 
eti'ects  on  the  laity,  the  whole  history  of  the  Papacy,  to  which  our 
fathers  appealed  in  17'J7,  is  a  standing  memorial. 

4.  We  contrast  this  warning  voice  with  the  echo  by  the  last  Confer- 
ence,* of  another  voice  from  America,  sounding  forth  the  old  Po[iish 
divinum  ;  claiming  for  the  ministry,  £'j"6'/«S(rt'Zy,  as  of  diclne  right, 
and  without  any  authoritative  control  from  the  church  itself,  not 
merely  the  administration,  but  the  sole  right  of  expounding  and 
maintaining,  1.  Gospel  Doctrines  ;  that  is,  a  right  to  preach  and 
teach  whatever  they  may  please  to  admit  into  their  creed  as  gospel 
doctrine:  2.  Ordinances;  that  is,  to  set  up  whatever  worsliiji, 
sacraments,  and  services,  they  may  deem  conformable  to  the  Gospel  : 
and,  3.  Moral  Discipline ;  that  is,  to  admit  and  expel,  censuieand  sus- 
l)end,  to  set  up  and  put  down,  whomsoever  they  please  in  the  church 
of  God,  and  for  whatever  causes  to  them  shall  seem  meet.  Xow  here, 
we  think,  there  is  not  ouly  something,  but  a  great  deal,  that  is  not 
only  new  in  Methodism,  but  directly  contrary  to  the  Plan  of 
I'acitiration ;  which  gives  to  "  every  trustee,  steward,  and  leader,  in 
conjunction  with  the  jireachers  of"  the  district,  a  vote  [not  the 
courfe>y  of  a  mock  consuitjtion]  in  the  trial  of  a  preacher,  in  four 
grand  particulars  :  And  if  the  majority  of  the  meeting  jltmh:  that 
till-  acciiM  d  preacher  is  immoral,  erroneous  in  doctrine,  deficient  in 
abilities,  or  has  hrolien  any  of  the  rules  al>ove  mi'iitioned,  he  shall  be 
ceiiMdered  as  removed  from  the  circuit."  This  is  ilethodism  ;  and 
when  we  contrast  it  with  vour  iit-w  claim  to  be  considered  as  the 
divinely  authorised  expoumiris  of  gti^pel  doctrines,  ordinances,  and 
di.-i  ipline  ;  and  hear  \  (ju  make  it  a  iiuiltcr  of  conscience  not  to  admit 
any  autliontalive  interference  of  the  church,  we  cannot  but  exclaim, 
like  Mr.  PawMin,  "  Hemeniber,  O  ye  Methodists!  that  it  was  after  the 
clergy  had  established  the.-e  claims  over  the  jirimitive  church,  that 
they  introduced  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  saint  worship, 
the  ordinance  of  tlie  mass,  and  the  discipline  of  the  In(|uisition  !  In 
the  name,  tiierel'nre,  of  Him  who  bought  you  with  his  blood,  maintain 
your  ri^rhls  and  privileges"  W  e  shall  only  add  here  the  words  of  .Mr. 
Murlin,  "  the  weeping  prophet,"  in  17!)."),  a  man  who  excelled  most 
men  in  holiness  and  love  of  souls  :  "  1  he.~ei  cli  you  to  abolish  your 
ungodly  decrees,  and  do  not  i)ublisli  your  serious  considerations, 
neither  in  the  yearly  Minutes,  nor  in  the  large  Minule-lMiok  ;  it  may 
fix  11  tli.Hgrace  upon  the  Metliodisis  th.it  are  yet  unliorn.  To  the 
Methodist  preachers  in  general,  the  Hundred  in  particular:  my  dear 
brethren,  do  not  suffer  y  ourselves  to  he  bound  neck  and  heels  "by  the 
traditions  of  men  [e.Tt  lin  travelling  preachers  who  had  jiresuined  to 
l.iy  down  fuiidainentul  prhiciples],  whicli  make  the  commandment  of 
(iod  of  noiii'  etfeet." 

Sec  .Minutes  of  tyiilci.  in-e,  |s;.'s,  A.Jdri.ss  to  the  .\merii:au  Conti-Tcnce. 
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The  able  reasoning  contained  in  the  preceding  unanswered,  and 
unanswerable,  productions  was  lost  upon  the  dominant  party  in  the 
Wesleyan  Conference,  and  the  warnings  of  the  author  unheeded.  Strong 
in  their  own  fancied  «ecurity,  and  flushed  with  the  support  of  the 
wealthy  few,  they  treated  as  a  matter  of  httle  moment  the  disruption 
occasioned  by  the  Leeds  case,  and,  under  the  influence  of  their  passion 
for  power,  proceeded,  in  1835,  during  the  agitation  on  Dr.  Warren's 
affair,  to  a  new  and  still  more  flagrant  stretch  of  authority.  Disre- 
garding the  remonstrances  of  the  people,  certain  laws  (so  called)  were 
enacted,  said  to  be  "  declaratory"  of  previous  laws,  and  professing  to 
be  for  the  interests  of  the  Societies  and  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the 
people  ;  but  which,  in  reality,  were  intended,  if  we  may  judge  from 
their  composition  and  the  action  since  taken  upon  them,  were  designed 
to  confine  all  power  to  the  priesthood,  and  make  the  people  but  the 
serfs  and  slaves  of  the  Conference.  These  laws  have  been  characterised 
as  "steeped  in  apostacy  and  unbelief,"  and  no  more  accurate  descrip- 
tion can  be  given  of  them,  if  we  look  at  the  deeds  which  have  been 
perpetrated,  under  their  sanction.  These  Declaratory  Eesolutions  of 
1835  refer  to  three  points  :  first,  they  assert  the  "  undoubted  right  of 
the  Conference,  and  of  all  its  district  committees,  whether  ordinary 
or  special,  to  institute,  in  their  official  or  collective  character,  any 
inquiry  or  investigation  which  they  may  deem  expedient,  into  the 
moral.  Christian,  or  ministerial  conduct  of  the  preachers  under  their 
care,  evoi  although  no  formal  or  regular  accusation  may  have  been 
announced  on  the  part  of  any  individual,"  and  that  "  they  have  also 
the  authority  of  coming  to  sucK  decisions  thereupon,  as  to  them  may 
seem  most  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  the 
rules  and  usages  of  the  Connexion."  This  law,  with  its  unjust  and 
arbitrary  provisions,  affects  the  preachers  directly,  and  the  people  in 
only  a  less  direct  manner,  for  a  preacher  cannot  be  removed  from  his 
position  without  the  people  being  more  or  less  concerned,  as  witness 
the  removal  (consequent  on  their  expulsion  on  this  infamous  law)  of 
the  Rev.  W  Griffith,  jun.,  the  refusal  of  the  Rev.  S.  Dunn,  and  the 
Rev.  James  Everett ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  state  into  which  the  Bath 
societies  have  been  thrown  by  the  recent  suspension  of  the  Rev.  James 
Bromley.  The  second  part  of  these  laws  refers  to  the  "Expulsion 
of  Members,"  the  provisions  of  which  are  excessively  harsh  and 
unjust ;  greatly  restrictive  of  the  liberty  of  the  people,  reducing  all 
the  laity  in  the  Connexion  to  such  a  state  of  ecclesiastical  vassalage 
as  is  paralleled  in  no  other  section  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this 
kingdom.  The  third  part  relates  to  "  Meetings  for  Communication 
with  the  Conference  by  Memorial,  on  subjects  of  local  concern,  or  on 
the  General  Laws  of  the  Connexion."  By  this  enactment,  the  Con- 
ference has  declared  itself  inaccessible  except  during  three  days  in 
each  year,  when  it  permits  a  special  circuit  meeting  to  be  held,  but  so 
hedges  it  round  with  difficulties,  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  no 
such  meeting  could  be  held.  We  refer  the  reader  to  an  able  exposition 
of  this  infamous  enactment,  entitled  "  An  Examination  of  the  Law 
of  1835."  We  have  added  this  legislative  monstrosity  to  the  present 
edition  of  this  work.    It  will  be  found  at  Appendix  F. 
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Appendix  A. 


THE  BEV  JOHN  WESLEY'S  DEED  OF  DECLARATION. 


An  Attested  Copy  of  Mr.  Wesley^s  Declaration  and  EstaMishmcnt  of 
the  Conference  of  the  People  called  Methodists,  enrolled  in  his 
Majesty's  High  Court  of  Chancery. 

To  all  to  whom  these  Pi-esents  shall  come,  John  Wesley,  late  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  but  now  of  the  City  Itoad,  London,  clerk,  sendeth  greeting  : 

Whereas  divers  buildins-s,  commonly  called  chapels,  with  a  messuage  and 
dwelling-house  or  other  appurtenances  to  each  of  the  same  helonging,  situate  in 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  have  been  given  and  conveyed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  said  John  Wesley  to  certain  persons  and  their  heirs  in  each  of  the  said  gifts  ancT 
conveyances  named,  which  are  enrolled  in  his  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Ciiancerj', 
upon  the  acknowledgment  of  the  said  John  Wesley  (pursuant  to  the  act  of 
I'arliament  in  that  case  made  and  providedi,  upon  trust  that  tlie  trustees  in  the 
^aid  several  dcds  respectively  named,  and  the  survivors  of  tliem,  and  their  heirs 
and  assigns,  and  the  trustees  for  tlie  time  being  to  1)0  elected  iih  in  the  said  deeds  is 
appointed,  should  permit  and  r-ulVer  the  said  Jolm  Wesley,  and  sucli  other  person 
and  persons  »>  lie  should  for  that  jiurpu.'^c  from  time  to  time  nominate  and  appoint, 
at  all  times  during  liis  life,  at  his  will  and  ])leHSure,  to  have  and  enjoy  the  free  use 
ami  l)enetit  of  the  said  jiremises,  that  he,  the  said  John  Wesley,  and  such  person 
and  pcrsciiis  as  hesliould  nominate  and  appoint,  might  therein  preach  and  exjiound 
Imi.I's  holy  word  :  And  upon  further  trust  that  the  said  respective  trustees,  and  the 
r-urvivors  ol"  tiiem,  and  their  heirs  and  assigns,  and  the  li-tisti'cs  for  the  tin)e being, 
should  jHirmit  and  suffer  Charles  Wesley,  brother  of  the  said  Jolm  Wesley,  and  such 
other  [Kjrson  and  ]>crson8  as  the  snid  Charles  Wesley  should  lor  that  iiurjiose  from 
time  to  tinu'  nunjinntc  and  iippoint,  in  like  manner  during  liis  life — To  have,  use, 
and  enjoy  the  said  premises  respectively  for  the  like  purposes  as  aforesaid  :  and 
after  the  decease  of  the  survivor  of  them,  the  said  .lohn  Wesley  and  Charles 
Wesley,  then  ujion  further  trust,  tlint  the  said  respcetivo  trnsdes,  and  tlio 
survivors  of  them  and  their  heirs  and  iissiL'ns,  and  the  trusties  for  tlir  time  being 
forever,  should  peruiit  ami  sutler  sui'h  |)ersoii  ami  persons,  ami  for  sneli  time 
and  times  as  shouhl  be  apjiointed  at  tin'  yearly  Conleremv^  of  the  jieojile  called 
Melhoilisis  in  Lomlon,  Itristcjl,  or  Leciis.  ami  no  others,  to  have  and  enjoy  the 
sirid  premises  for  the  juirposes  aforesaid  :  And  whereas  divers  peixjns  have  in  like 
nuinner  given  or  conveyed  many  chapels,  with  niessnages  and  dwelling-houses  or 
other  appurtenances  to  tho  same  belonging,  situate  in  various  jiarts  of  Creat 
Jlriluin,  and  also  Ireland,  to  ccrtnin  trusties,  in  each  of  the  said  gilts  and  convey- 
ances respcelively  named  upon  the  like  trusts,  and  for  the  same  \ises  and  puriioses  as 
aforesaid  e.vcejit  only  that  in  sonio  of  the  said  gilts  ami  eoiiveyancis,  no  life 
oslato  or  other  interest  is  therein  or  thereb\  given  ami  ii'servcd  to  the  s.iid  Chtirlcs 
Wesley]  :  And  whereas,  Ibr  rendering  ellectual  tlie  tiiists  created  by  the  said 
several  gifts  or  conveyances,  iiml  that  no  doubt  or  litigation  may  ai  i.^e  with  res]iect 
unto  thr  game,  or  tho  inter|irrlation  and  triii'  mciniiifr  thereof,  it  has  been  thought 
6X|)cdiout  by  the  said  .lohn  Wesley,  on  behalf  of  lunisrif  as  ilonor  of  the  si  veral 
•"hujiclB,  with  the  mi.-siinges,  dwellinij-bousi  s.  or  ajipnrtenanei's  before  mentioned, 
08  of  the  donors  of  the  .said  other  chapels,  with  the  iiiessiiages,  dwelling-houses,  or 
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appuvfenances  to  the  same  belongring,  given  or  conveyed  to  the  like  uses  and  trnsts, 
to  explain  the  words  yearly  Conference  of  the  people  called  Methodists,  contained 
in  all  the  said  trust  deeds,  and  to  declare  what  persons  are  members  of  the  said 
Conference,  and  how  the  succession  and  indentity  thereof  is  to  be  continued ;  Now 
therefore  these  presents  tvitness.  that  for  accomplishing  the  aforesaid  purposes, 
the  said  John  Wesley  doth  hereby  declare,  that  the  Conference  of  the  people  called 
Methodists,  in  London,  Bristol,  or  Leeds,  ever  since  there  hath  been  any  yearly 
Conference  of  the  said  people  called  Methodists  in  any  of  the  said  places,  hath 
always  heretofore  consisted  of  the  preachers  and  expounders  of  God's  holy  word, 
comnionly  called  Jlethodists  preachers,  in  connexion  with  and  under  the  care  of 
the  said  John  Wesley,  whom  he  hath  thought  expedient  year  after  year  to 
summons  to  meet  him,  in  one  or  other  of  the  said  places  of  London,  Bristol,  or 
Leeds,  to  advise  with  them  for  the  promotion  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  appoint  the 
said  persons  so  summoned,  and  the  other  preachers  and  expounders  of  God's  holy 
word,  also  in  connexion  with  and  under  the  care  of  the  said  John  Wesley,  not  sum- 
moned to  the  said  yearly  Conference,  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  said  chapels 
and  premises  so  given  and  conveyed  upon  trust  for  the  said  John  Wesley,  and 
such  other  person  and  persons  as  he  should  appoint  during  his  life  as  aforesaid,  and 
for  the  expulsion  of  unworthy  and  admission  of  new  persons  under  his  care  and 
into  his  connexion  to  be  preachers  and  expounders  as  aforesaid,  and  also  of  other 
persons  upon  trial  for  the  like  purposes  ;  the  names  of  all  which  persons  so 
summoned  by  the  said  John  Wesley,  the  persons  appointed,  with  the  chapels  and 
jiremises  to  which  they  were  so  appointed,  together  with  the  duration  of  siieh 
appointments,  and  of  those  expelled  or  admitted  into  connexion  or  upon  trial, 
with  all  other  matter  transacted  and  done  at  the  said  yearly  Conference,  have 
j'ear  by  year  been  printed  and  published  under  the  title  of  Minutes  of  Conference. 
And  these  presents  further  witness,  and  the  said  John  Wesley  doth  hereby 
avouch  and  further  declare,  that  the  several  persons  hereinafter  named,  to  wit; — 
the  said  John  Wesley  and  Charles  Wesley,  of  the  City  of  London  ;  John  Allen, 
Bristol;  Charles  Almore,  York;  John  Booth,  Colchester;  Jeremiah  Ikettel,  Lynn; 
Jolm  Barber,  Northampton ;  John  Broadbent,  Oxford  ;  John  Brettel,  Gloucester  ; 
Samuel  Bardsley,  Macclestield;  Joseph  Bradford,  Leicester;  Samuel  Bradbum, 
Leeds;  Isaac  Brown,  Birstall;  Joseph  Benson,  Halifax;  George  Button,  Isle  of 
jHan  ;  Thomas  Briscoe,  Yarm  ;  William  Broothby,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ;  Andrew 
Bli4r,  Corke;  George  Brown,  Clones;  Thomas  Barber,  Charlemont;  Thomas  Coke, 
London;  James  Creighton,  London;  Thomas  Cooper,  Colchester;  Joseph  Cole, 
Oxford;  Jonathan  Cousins,  Gloucester;  Thomas  CarUll,  Grimsby ;  Thomas  Corbitt, 
(jainsborough  ;  Eobert  Costerdine,  Colne ;  William  Collins,  Sunderland;  John 
Crook.  Lisburne;  ^Villham  Duf ton ,  Halifax ;  Thomas  Dixon,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne; 
John  Easton,  Colne;  John  Fenwick,  Burslem;  Henry  Foster,  Belfast;  William 
Green,  Bristol;  John  Goodwin,  Chester;  Parson  Greenwood,  Liverpool;  James 
Hall,  Plymouth;  William  Hoskins,  Carditf;  Joseph  Harper,  Grimsby;  Thomas 
Hanby,  liurslem;  Thomas  Hanson,  Huddersfield;  Lancelot  Harrison,  Scarborough ; 
Kobert  Hopkins,  York;  Christopher  Hopper,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  William 
Hunter,  Berwick-upon-Tweed  ;  Edward  Jackson,  Hull;  Daniel  Jackson,  Dublin  ; 
Joshua  Keighley,  Seven  Oaks  ;  John  Leech,  Brecon;  Thomas  Longley,  Derby; 
Robert  Lindsay.  Sligo;  John  Mason,  Salisbury;  John  Moon,  Plymouth  Dock; 
John  Murlin,  Manchester;  William  Myles,  Nottingham;  Alexander  Mather, 
Bradforth ;  Henry  Jloore,  Cork  ;  Duncan  M'Allum,  Aberdeen  ;  Jonathan  Parkin, 
Lynn;  Joseph  Pescod,  Bedford;  William  Percival,  Manchester;  John  Pawson, 
York;  Christopher  Peacock,  Yarm;  John  Peacock,  Barnard  Castle;  Nehemiah 
Price,  Athlone  ;  Richard  Rodda,  Birmingham ;  Thomas  Rankin,  London ;  James 
Rogers,  Macclesfield  ;  Jeremiah  Robertshaw,  Liecester ;  James  Ray,  Gainsborough ; 
Robert  Roberts.  Leeds  ;  Benjamin  Rhodes,  Keighley;  Jasper  Robinson,  Isle  of  Man; 
Thomas  Rutherford,  Dublin  ;  George  Story,  Salisbury  ;  William  Saunders,  Brecon; 
William  Simpson,  Sheffield;  Robert  Scott,  Lincoln;  George  Shadford,  Hull;  John 
Shaw,  Huddcrstield;  Joseph  Saunderson,  Dundee;  Thomas  Tennant,  London; 
James  Thom,  St.  Austle ;  Joseph  Taylor,  Redruth;  Thomas  Taylor,  ShefSeld  ; 
AVilliam  Thompson,  Leeds;  Barnabas  Thomas,  Hull;  William  Thorn,  Whitby  J 
Zechariah  Udall,  Liverpool;  Thomas  Vasey,  Liverpool;  John  Valton,  Bristol; 
James  Wood,  Rochester  ;  Richard  Wliatcoat,  Norwich ;  Christopher  Watkins, 
Northampton;  Francis  Wrigley,  St.  Austle;  Duncan  Wright,  Chester;  William 
Warrener,  Dundee;  Richard  Watkinson,  Limerick,  Gentlemen;  being  preachers 
and  expounders  of  God's  holy  word,  under  the  care  and  in  connexion  with  the 
said  John  Wesley,  have  been,  and  now  are,  and  do,  on  the  day  of  the  date  hereof, 
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constihile  the  mciiibcrs  of  the  said  Conference,  accorJing  to  true  intent  and 
iiicnninL'  of  the  said  several  pifts  and  conveyances,  wherein  the  words  Conference 
of  the  people  called  Methodists  are  mentioned  and  contained.  And  that  the 
said  several  persons  before  named,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  to  be  chosen 
as  hereinafter  mentioned,  are  and  shall  for  over  be  construed,  taken,  and  be  the 
Conference  of  the  people  called  Jlothodists.  XoMTtlieless,  upon  the  terms  and 
subject  to  the  regulations  hereinafter  prescribed  :  that  is  to  say — 

First.  That  the  members  of  the  said  Conference,  and  their  successors  for  the 
time  being  for  ever,  shall  assemble  once  in  every  year,  at  London,  Bristol,  or 
Leeds  (except  as  after  mentioned),  for  the  purposes  aforesaid;  and  the  time  and 
place  of  holdinfr  every  subsequent  Conference  shall  be  appointed  at  the  preceding 
one,  save  that  the  next  Conference  after  the  date  hereof  shaU  be  holden  at  Leeds  in 
Yorkshire,  the  last  Tuesday  in  July  next. 

Second.  The  act  of  the  majority  in  number  of  the  Conference,  assembled  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  had,  taken,  and  be  the  act  of  the  whole  Conference,  to  all  intents, 
purposes,  and  constructions  whatsoever. 

Third.  That  after  the  Conference  shall  be  assembled  as  aforesaid,  they  shall 
first  proceed  to  fill  up  all  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  death  or  absence  as  after 
mentioned. 

Fourth.  Xo  act  of  the  Conference  assembled  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  had,  taken, 
or  be  the  act  of  the  Conference,  until  forty  of  the  members  thereof  are  assembled, 
unless  reduced  under  that  number  by  death  since  the  prior  Conference  or  absence  as 
after  mentioned ;  nor  until  all  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  death  or  absence  shall  be 
filled  up  by  the  election  of  new  members  of  the  Conference,  so  as  to  make  up  the 
number  one  hundred,  unless  there  be  not  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  objects  of 
such  election ;  and  during  the  assembly  of  the  Conference  there  shall  always  be 
forty  members  present  at  the  doing  of  any  act,  save  as  aforesaid,  or  otherwise  such 
act  shall  be  void. 

Fif  th.  The  duration  of  the  yearly  assembly  of  the  Conference  shall  not  be  less  than 
five  days,  nor  more  than  three  weeks,  and  be  concluded  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Conference,  if  under  twenty-one  days;  or  otherwise  the  conclusion  thereof  shall 
follow  of  course  at  the  end  of  the  s.iid  twenty-one  days  ;  the  whole  of  all  which 
said  time  of  the  assembly  of  the  Conference  shall  be  had,  taken,  considered,  and  be 
the  yearly  Conference  of  the  pCDiile  called  ^Icthodists,  and  all  acts  of  the  Confer- 
ence during  such  yearly  assembly  thereof,  shall  be  the  acts  of  the  Conference  and 
none  others. 

Si.rth.  Ininiciliritely  after  all  the  vacancies,  occiisioned  by  death  or  absence,  are 
fdled  up  liy  the  election  of  new  members  as  aforesaid,  the  Conference  shall  choose  a 
I'residcnt  and  S.-rj-etary  of  their  usscnihly  out  of  theni-elves,  who  sliall  continue 
such  until  tlie  election  of  anotlier  I'l-csiJent  or  .•^ecreliiry,  in  the  next  or  other  sub- 
sei|ucnt  Conference  ;  and  tiieciji.l  I'l-csideiit  sliall  iiave  the  jirivileiro  and  powiM' of 
two  niemhers  in  all  acts  of  the  ( 'oiifei-ence  during  liis  jiresidency,  and  such  otiier 
]iowcrs,  jjrivilcL'cs,  anil  aniliorities,  as  the  Conference  shall  from  time  to  time 
see  fit  to  entrust  into  his  hamls. 

Seveiit/i.  Any  meinlicr  of  the  Conference  absenting  himself  from  the  yearly 
n,»f<  inlily  thereof,  for  two  years  successively,  without  the  consent  or  dispensation  of 
the  Conlerence.  and  he  not  prcsiTit  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  yearly  assendjly 
tlicreof  at  tlie  lime  and  place  ajipointcd  for  the  holding  of  the  same,  shall  cense  to 
be  a  niendier  of  the  Conference  from  and  after  the  same  said  first  day  of  the  s:iid 
third  yearly  assi;iiildy  iherecjf,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  though  ho  was 
naturally  dead.  Dut  the  Conlerc'ni'O  shall  and  may  dispense  with  or  consent  to  the 
nhsencc  of  any  mcmlier  from  any  of  the  said  ye;irly  ns.senddies,  for  any  cause  which 
the  Conference  may  see  tit  or  necessary,  and  such  meml)er  whose  absence  shall  bo 
80  dispensed  with,  or  consented  to  liy  the  Conference,  shall  not  by  such  ahsenco 
cease  lo  bo  a  menilier  tlicrcof. 

hii/hth.  The  I 'onlereni  shall  and  may  expel  and  put  out  from  being  a  member 
Ihcreot,  or  from  being  in  connexion  therewith,  orfrom  Ijeingupon  trial,"any  jicrsou 
mouiber  of  the  Conference,  admitted  into  Connexion,  or  ujion  trial,  for  any  causo 
which  the  Conference  nniysee  lit  or  nccessarv  ;  and  evei-y  member  of  the  Conference 
BOexjKdledand  put(Mit,  shall  cense  to  he  a  member  thereof  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
88  though  ho  was  naturally  dead.  And  the  Conference,  immediately  after  the 
expulsion  of  any  member  tliereol  as  aforesaid,  shall  i  lect  another  person  to  boa 
member  of  the  Conference  in  the  stead  of  such  memljcr  soexjiclled. 

j\inth.  The  Confi  renee  shall  and  may  admit  into  connexion  with  them,  or  upon 
trial,  any  i)crBon  or  persons  whom  they  shall  approve,  to  be  preachers  ami 
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expounders  of  God's  holy  word,  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  Conference,  the 
name  of  every  such  person  or  persons  so  admitted  into  connexion  or  upon  tnal  as 
aforesaid,  with  the  time  and  degrees  of  the  admission,  being  entered  in  the  Journals 
or  Minutes  of  the  Conference.  .  ,    ^    »  1,1.11,1 

Tenth.  No  person  shaU  he  elected  a  member  of  ihe  Conference  who  hath  not 
been  admitted  in  connexion  with  the  Conference  as  a  preacher  and  expounder  of 
God's  holy  word,  as  aforesaid,  for  twelve  months.  _ 

Eleventh.  The  Conference  shaU  not  nor  may  nominate  or  appoint  any  person 
to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of,  or  to  preach  and  expound  God  s  holy  word  m,  any 
of  the  chapels  and  premises  so  given  or  conveyed,  or  which  may  be  given  or  conveyed, 
upon  the  trusts  aforesaid,  who  is  not  either  a  member  of  the  Conference,  or  admitted 
into  connexion  with  the  same,  or  upon  trial  as  aforesaid ;  nor  appoint  any  person 
for  more  than  three  years  successively  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  any  chapels 
and  premises  ah-eady  given,  or  to  be  given  or  conveyed  upon  the  trusts  aforesaid, 
except  ordained  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England.  »  , 

Twelfth.  That  the  Conference  shall  and  may  appoint  the  place  of  holding  the 
yearly  assembly  thereof  at  any  other  city,  town,  or  place  thta  London,  Bristol,  or 
Leeds,  when  it  shall  seem  expedient  so  to  do. 

Thirteenth.  And  for  the  convenience  of  the  chapels  and  premises  already  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  given  or  conveyed  upon  the  trusts  aforesaid,  situate  in 
Ireland  or  other  parts  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  the  Conference  shall 
and  may,  when  and  as  often  as  it  shall  seem  expedient,  but  not  otherwise,  appoint 
and  delegate  any  member  or  members  of  the  Conference  with  all  or  any  of  the 
powers,  privileges,  and  advantages,  hereinbefore  contained  or  vested  in  the  Con- 
ference ;  and  all  and  every  the  acts,  admissions,  expulsions,  and  appointments  what- 
soever of  such  member  or  members  of  the  Conference  so  appointed  and  delegated  as 
aforesaid,  the  same  being  put  into  writing,  and  signed  by  such  delegate  or  delegates, 
and  entered  in  the  Journals  or  jAIinutes  of  the  Conference,  and  subscribed  as  after- 
mentioned,  shall  be  deemed,  taken,  and  be,  the  acts,  admissions,  expulsions,  and 
appointments  of  the  Conference,  to  aU  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes  what- 
soever, from  the  respective  times,  when  the  same  shall  be  done  by  such  delegate  or 
delegates;  notwithstanding  anything  herein  contained  to  the  contrary. 

Fourteenth.  AU  resolutions  and  orders  touching  elections,  admissions,  expul- 
sions, consents,  dispensations,  delegations,  or  appointments  and  acts  whatsoever  of 
the  Conference,  shaU  be  entered  and  written  ia  the  Journals  or  Minutes  of  the 
Conference  which  shall  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  publicly  read,  and  then  subscribed 
by  the  President  and  Secretary  thereof  for  the  time  being,  during  the  time  such 
Conference  sliall  be  assembled ;  and  when  so  entered  and  subscribed,  shall  be  had, 
taken,  received,  and  be  the  acts  of  the  Conference,  and  such  entry  and  subscription 
as  aforesaid  shall  be  had,  taken,  received,  and  be  evidence  of  all  and  every  such  acts 
of  the  said  Conference  and  of  their  said  delegates,  without  the  aid  of  any  other 
proof;  and  whatever  shall  not  be  so  entered  and  subscribed  as  aforesaid,  shall  not 
be  had,  taken,  received,  or  be  the  act  of  the  Conference.  And  the  said  President 
and  Secretary  are  hereby  required  and  obliged  to  enter  and  subscribe  as  aforesaid 
every  act  whatever  of  the  Conference. 

Lastly.  "Whenever  the  said  Conference  shall  be  reduced  under  the  number  of 
forty  members,  and  continue  so  reduced  for  three  yearly  assemblies  thereof  succes- 
sively, or  whenever  the  members  thereof  shall  decline  or  neglect  to  meet  together 
annually  for  tlie  purposes  aforesaid,  during  the  space  of  three  years,  that  then,  and 
in  either  of  the  said  events,  the  Conference  of  the  people  called  Jlethodists  shall  be 
extinguished,  and  all  the  aforesaid  powers,  privileges,  and  advantages  shall  cease, 
and  the  said  chapels  and  premises,  and  all  other  chapels  and  premises  which  now 
are,  or  hereafter  may  be,  settled,  given,  or  convey ed,  upon  the  trusts  aforesaid,  shall 
vest  in  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  chapels  and  premises  respectively, 
and  their  successors  for  ever :  upon  trust  that  they,  and  the  survivors  of  them, 
and  the  trustees  for  the  time  being,  do,  shall,  and  may  appoint  such  person  and 
persons  to  preach  and  expound  God's  holy  word  therein,  and  to  have  the  use  and 
enjoyment  thereof,  for  some  time  and  in  such  manner  as  to  them  shall  seem  proper. 

Provided  always  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to 
extend,  to  extinguish,  lessen,  or  abridge  the  life-estate  of  the  said  John  Wesley  and 
Charles  Wesley,  or  either  of  them,  of  and  in  any  of  the  said  chapels  and  premises,  or 
iiny  other  chapels  and  premises,  wherein  they,  the  said  John  Wesley  and  Charles 
Wesley,  or  either  of  them,  now  have  or  may  have  any  estate  or  interest,  power  or 
authority,  whatsoever.  In  witness  whereof,  the  said  John  Wesley  hath  hereunto  set 
his  hand  and  seal,  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  February,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
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of  thercisni  of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  George  the  Third,  by  tlie  grace  of  God  of  (ireat 
]!rilain.  Fmnre,  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  so  forth,  and  in  the 
vcar  of  our  Lord  one  thousand,  seven  hundred,  and  eighty-four. 

JOn\  WESLEY. 
Sealed  and  delivered  (being  first  duly  stamped)  in  the  presence  of — 

William  Clulow,  Quality  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
Richard  Youno,  Clerk  to  the  said  William  Clulow. 
The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  Deed  (which  is  enrolled  in  Chancery), 
and  was  therefore  eiamined  by  us —  William  Clulow. 

RiCUABD  YODNG. 


Appendix  B. 

ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT  FOR  GENERAL  PACIFICA- 
TION, 1795. 

I.  CONCEnXINO  THE  LOED'S  SCPPER,  BAPTISit,  &C. 

1.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  shall  not  be  administered  in  any  chapel, 
except  the  majority  of  the  trustees  of  that  chapel,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  majority 
of  the  stewards  and  leaders  belonging  to  that  chapel  (as  the  best  fjualitied  to  give 
the  sense  of  the  peoplel,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  of  it.  Nevertheless,  in  all  cases, 
the  consent  of  the  Conference  shall  be  first  obtained,  before  the  Lord's  supper  be 
administered. 

2.  Wherever  tliere  is  a  society,  but  no  chapel,  if  the  majority  of  the  stewards 
and  leaders  of  that  society  testify  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  people  that  the  Lord's 
supper  should  be  administered  to  them,  their  desire  shall  be  granted;  provided 
that  the  consent  of  the  Conference  lie  first  obtained. 

3.  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  in  Jlount  Pleasant  Chapel,  at  Liverpool,  and  in 
all  other  chapels  where  the  Lord's  supper  has  been  already  peaceably  administered, 
the  administration  of  it  shall  be  continued  in  future. 

4.  The  administration  of  baptism,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  service  in 
church  hour?,  shall  be  determined  according  to  the  regulations  above  mentioned. 

5.  Wherever  the  Lord'^  supper  shall  bo  administered  according  to  the  before- 
mentioned  n'gulations,  it  shall  always  be  continued,  except  the  Conference  order 
the  contrary, 

0.  The  Lord's  supper  shall  lie  administered  by  those  only  who  are  authorised 
by  the  Conference;  and  at  sucli  limes,  and  in  such  manner  only,  as  the  Conference 
fhall  u|<|>oint. 

7.  Tlio  aclmini.--lration  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  accni-ding  to  the 
uboie  regulations,  is  intended  only  for  the  members  of  our  own  society. 

f^.  We  a^'ne  that  the  Lord's  sup|ier  be  administereil  among  us  on  Sunday 
evenings  only,  except  where  the  majority  of  the  steward.^  and  leaders  desire  it  in 
eliurch  hours  ;  or  where  it  has  alreiidy  been  administered  in  those  hours.  Never- 
tlieless,  it  shall  never  lie  administered  on  those  .'^undnys  on  >Yhich  it  is  administered 
in  the  iMrish  cliiin'h. 

'.>■  'I  he  Liird's  Slipper  sliall  always  be  administered,  in  England,  according  to 
I hr  form  III'  Ihe  Kslablisliid  Chundi;  but  the  person  who  ndniinisters  shall  have 
libii-iy  to  ^'ivl'  out  hymns,  and  tu  use  exhortation  and  e.\temi)orary  prayer. 

Iti.  Wlieri'Vcr  llivine  service  is  ]ierlbrmed  in  Unglnnd  on  the  Ldnl's-iiay,  in 
church  hours,  the  (illiciutin^'  preaidier  shiiU  read  either  the  service  of  the  Established 
Chureli,  our  venerable  fallii  i  's  aljridgnient.  or,  at  least,  the  lessmis  niijiointcd  by 
the  calendar.    Hut  wu  reconniiend  cither  the  full  service  or  the  abridgment. 

II.  Cd.NCKllNIXO  IllSCirLINE. 

1.  The  ajjpointment  of  iirenehers  shall  remiiin  solely  with  the  f'lmfcrence,  and 
no  truslee,  or  nnmbci-  of  trustees,  shall  expel  or  exelude  from  their  chapel  or 
eliapels  any  preiieher  S"  niipoinled. 

-Nciertheless,  if  the  niajurity  of  the  trustees,  or  tlie  innjorily  of  tlic  stewunls 
and  leiiilers  of  any  soeiely,  lielieve  that  any  iireaelier  niijiointed  for  their  circuit  is 
immoral,  erroneous  in  doctrine,  deficient  in  abilities,  or  that  he  has  broken  any  of 
the  rules  above-mentioned,  they  sliall  have  authorii  v  to  summon  the  preachers  of 
the  district,  and  all  the  trustees,  stewards,  and  leaders  of  that  circuit,  to  meet  in 
tlicir  chapel,  on  a  day  nud  hour  appointed  (sullicient  time  being  given),  TIio 
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chairman  of  the  district  shall  be  president  of  the  assembly ;  and  erery  preacher, 
trustee,  steward,  and  leader,  shall  have  a  single  vote,  the  chairman  possessing  the 
easting  voice.  And  if  the  majority  of  the  meeting  judge  that  the  accused  preacher 
is  immoral,  erroneous  in  doctrine,  deficient  in  abilities,  or  has  broken  any  of  the 
rules  above-mentioned,  he/haU  be  considered  as  removed  from  that  circuit;  and 
the  district  committee  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  appoint  another  preacher  for  that 
circuit,  instead  of  the  preacher  so  removed ;  and  shall  determine  among  themselves 
how  the  removed  preacher  shall  be  disposed  of  till  the  Conference,  and  shall  have 
authority  to  suspend  the  said  preacher  from  all  public  duties  till  the  Conference,  if 
they  judge  proper.  The  district  committee  shall  also  supply,  as  well  as  possible, 
the  place  of  the  removed  preacher,  till  another  preacher  be  appointed;  and  tie 
preacher  thus  appointed,  and  all  other  preachers,  shall  be  subject  to  the  above  mode 
of  trial.  And  if  the  district  committee  do  not  appoint  a  preacher  for  that  circuit, 
instead  of  the  removed  preacher,  within  a  month  after  the  aforesaid  removal,  or  do 
not  till  up  the  place  of  the  removed  preacher  till  another  preacher  be  appointed,  the 
majority  of  the  said  trustees,  stewards,  and  leaders,  being  again  regularly  sum- 
moned, shall  appoint  a  preacher  for  the  said  circuit,  provided  he  be  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Connexion,  till  the  next  Conference.  , 

3.  If  any  preacher  refuse  to  submit  to  the  above  mode  of  trial,  in  any  of  the 
cases  mentioned  above,  he  shall  be  considered  as  suspended  till  the  next  Conference. 
And  if  any  trustees  expel  from  any  chapel  a  preacher,  by  their  own  separate 
authority,  the  preachers  appointed  for  that  circuit  shall  not  preach  in  that  chapel 
till  the  next  Conference,  or  till  a  trial  take  place,  according  to  the  mode  mentioned 
above. 

4.  If  any  trustees  expel  or  exclude  a  preacher,  by  their  own  separate  authority, 
from  any  chapel  in  any  circuit,  the  chairman  of  the  district  shall  summon  the 
members  of  the  district  committee,  the  trustees  of  that  circuit  who  have  not 
offended,  and  the  stewards  and  leaders  of  the  circuit.  And  the  members  of  such 
assembly  shall  examine  into  the  evidence  on  both  sides ;  and  if  the  majority  of 
them  determine,  that  the  state  of  the  society,  in  which  the  exclusion  took  place, 
requires  that  a  new  chapel  should  be  built  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Conference,. 
every  proper  step  shall  be  immediately  taken  for  erecting  such  chapel.  And  no 
step  shall  on  any  account  be  taken,  to  erect  a  chapel  for  such  purpose,  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Conference,  till  such  meeting  be  summoned,  and  such  determination 
be  made. 

5.  No  preacher  shall  be  suspended  or  removed  from  his  circuit  by  any  district 
committee,  except  he  have  the  privilege  of  the  trial  before-mentioned. 

6.  The  Hundred  preachers,  mentioned  in  the  enrolled  Deed,  and  their  successors, 
are  the  only  legal  persons  who  constitute  the  Conference  ;  and  we  think  the  junior 
brethren  have  no  reason  to  object  to  this  proposition,  as  they  are  regularly  elected 
according  to  seniority. 

7.  Inasmuch  as,  in  drawing  up  the  preceding  regulations,  we  have  laboured  to 
restore  and  preserve  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  society,  and,  in  order  thereto,  have 
endeavoured  to  keep  the  preachers  out  of  all  disputes  on  the  subjects  therein  speci- 
fied: Be  it  understood,  that  any  preacher  who  shall  disturb  the  peace  of  the  society, 
by  speaking  for  or  against  the  introduction  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  our  societies, 
or  concerning  the  old  or  new  plan,  so  called,  shall  be  subject  to  the  trial  and  penalties 
before-mentioned. 

8.  And  in  order  that  the  utmost  impartiality  may  be  manifest  in  these  regula- 
tions, for  the  peace  of  the  whole  body,  we  also  resolve,  that  if  any  local  preacher, 
trustee,  steward,  or  leader,  shall  disturb  the  peace  of  the  society,  by  speaking  for 
or  against  the  introduction  of  the  Lord's  supper,  or  concerning  the  old  or  new 
plan,  so  called,  the  superintendent  of  tlie  circuit,  or  the  majority  of  the  trustees, 
stewards,  and  leaders  of  the  society  so  disturbed,  shall  have  authority  to  summon  a 
meeting  of  the  travelling  preachers  of  tlie  circuit,  and  the  trustees,  stewards,  and 
leaders  of  that  society.  Evidence  shall  be  examined  on  both  sides ;  and  if  the  charge 
be  proved,  the  superintendent  preacher  shall  expel  from  the  society  the  person  so 
offending. 

ADDENDA. 

1.  The  Conference  by  no  means  wishes  to  divide  any  society,  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  therefore,  except  that  a  majority  of  the  stewards  and 
leaders,  who  desire  the  Lord's  supper  among  themselves,  testify  in  writing  to  the 
Conference,  that  they  are  persuaded  that  no  separation  will  be  made  thereby,  they 
will  not  allow  it. 
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2.  The  sacrament  shall  not  be  administered  to  a  society  in  any  private  Louse, 
williin  two  miles  of  the  Methodist  chapel  in  which  it  is  regularly  administered. 

0.  \Vc  all  agree,  that  the  pulpit  shall  not  be  a  vehicle  of  abuse. 

■I.  It  has  been  our  general  custom,  never  to  appoint  or  remove  a  steward  or 
leader,  without  first  consulting  the  stewards  and  leaders  of  that  society;  and  we 
are  resolved  to  walk  by  the  same  rule. 

5.  To  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  progress  of  strife  and  debate,  and  conse- 
quent divisions  in  our  Connexion,  no  paraplilet  or  printed  letter  sliall  be  circulated 
among  us  without  the  author's  name,  and  the  postage  or  carriage  paid. 

6.  Nothing  contained  in  these  Rules  sliall  be  construed  to  violate  the  rights  of 
the  trustees,  as  expressed  in  their  respective  deeds. 

Manchbsibb,  August  6,  1795. 


Appendix  C. 

PRINTED  CIRCULAR  OF  THE  COXFEREXCE,  CONTAIN'ING 
THE  CONCESSIONS  01^  1797 

To  THE  Methodist  Societies. 

Dear  BREinnEN, — We  think  it  our  duty  to  inform  you,  by  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, of  the  measures  we  have  taken,  in  order  to  satisfy  those  of  our  brethren 
who  have  been  made  more  or  uneasy  by  sundry  publications  circulated  through 
the  societies ;  and,  we  trur^t,  that  on  a  serii>us  consideration  of  the  regulations  we 
have  agreed  to  at  this  Conference,  you  will  see  that  the  sacrifices  in  respect  to 
authority,  whicli  we  have  made  on  the  part  of  the  whole  body  of  travelling  preachers, 
evidence  our  willingness  to  meet  our  brethren  in  everything  which  is  consistent 
with  the  existence  of  tlic  Methodist  discipline,  and  our  readiness  to  be  their  servants 
for  Jesus'  sake. 

I.  In  respect  to  finances  or  money-matters  : 

1.  We  have  determined  to  publish  annually  a  very  minute  account  of  the  dis- 
bursement, or  application,  of  the  Yearly  Collection  ;  and 

2.  A  full  acciiunt  of  the  affairs  of  Kingswoud  .Scliool. 

3.  That  all  bills  for  the  support  of  travelling  preachers  and  their  families,  in 
respect  to  dolicieMoies,  houso-reiif,  fire,  eaniUes,  sickness,  travelling  expenses,  and 
all  utlier  matlurs  of  a  temporal  kind  for  their  support,  for  which  tlie  circuits  cannot 
]>rovide,  shall  first  meet  willi  tlie  ajiprobafion  of  the  quarterly  meeting,  and  be 
si;.'ned  liy  the  geuenU  steward  of  tlie  circuit,  before  they  can  he  brought  to  the 
district  committee. 

II.  In  rcs|ieit  to  nil  otlier  teiniioral  matters  : 

1.  It  lias  lici  ii  ilctermiiieil,  tliat  no  circuits  shall  be  divided  till  such  division  has 
been  aiipnived  of  liy  their  rtsi-ecfive  cjuarterly  meetings,  and  signed  l)y  the  general 
8to«  ards. 

2.  That  no  iilher  temporal  matter  shall  be  transacted  by  the  district  committer's, 
till  the  aiijirobatiun  of  the  respeclivc  ipiarterly  meeting  be  first  given,  signed  hy  the 
circait  stewards. 

III.  In  res)>('i'i  to  tlie  receiving  and  excluding  private  members  of  the  Society  : 
1.  The  lemlers'  nu'i  ting  shall  have  a  right  to  declare  any  jierson  on  trial,  im- 

projier  to  bo  receivcil  into  the  Society  ;  and,  after  such  declaration,  the  superinten- 
dent shnll  not  admit  siu'li  person  into  the  ."^"cielv. 

!?.  No  ])crson  shall  lie  expelled  Iroiii  the  .Society  for  immorality,  till  such  immo- 
rality bo  proved  at  a  leaders'  meeting. 

IV.  In  respect  to  the  appointment  and  removal  of  leaders,  stewards,  and  local 
preachers,  and  concerning  meetings:* 


•  This  ceni'ral  title  relates  to  the  irnutrtil  of  local  preacticrs  us  w(>ll  as  to  tlicir  tijtpoi/it- 
mcnt ;  liiit  no  n  Kuliilioii  follows  ri'lalivu  to  their  removal.  Mr.  Heeeliain  is  careful  to 
notice  tills  oiiii.Mon,  |ia|{u  411,  but  from  what  motive  lie  docs  not  explain.  The  rule,  in 
coiineiloii  with  its  title,  secures  the  iirineiple;  and  the  practice  has  hitherto  heen  conform- 
able to  the  prinejph'.  Accoriliiii;  to  both  prineipli-  and  praelice,  as  a  local  preacher  can 
be  admitleil  only  by  the  consent  of  his  brethren,  so  he  c.iiiiiol  he  renioveil  without  such 
consent.  If  this  miitler  be  (inestioned,  we  may  have  more  to  say  upon  it.  Under  the 
fifth  iceneral  Minimary,  »e  iiolieo  a  synonyme  to  the  same  porpose,  which  makes  the 
clause  ridiculoii-,  unK  sb  it  be  taken  for  a  clerical  crrror  in  writing,  "  tipjiuinted"  instead 
of  reniuved.*' 
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1.  No  person  shall  lie  appointed  a  leader  or  steward,  or  be  removed  from  his 
office,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  leaders'  meeting :  the  nomination  to  be  in  the 
superintendent,  and  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  to  be  in  the  leaders'  meeting. 

2.  The  former  rule  concerning  local  preachers  is  confirmed,  viz.,  That  no  person 
shall  receive  a  plan  as  a  local  preacher,  without  the  approbation  of  a  local  preachers' 
meeting.  « 

3.  In  compliance  with  a  request  made  by  the  commitee  of  persons  from  various 
parts,  namely,  "That  the  Conference  be  requested  to  re-consider  and  revise  those 
rules  which  relate  to  the  calling  of  meetings,  and  appointing  local  preachers,  made 
last  year,"  we  say,  "  No  local  preacher  shall  be  permitted  to  preach  in  any  other 
circuit  than  his  own,  without  producing  a  recommendation  from  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  circuit  in  which  he  lives ;  nor  suffer  any  invitation  to  be  admitted  as  a 
plea,  but  from  men  in  otBce,  who  act  in  conjunction  with  the  superintendent  of 
that  circuit  which  he  visits."  The  design  of  this  rule  is  to  prevent  any,  under  the 
character  of  local  preachers,  from  burdening  the  people,  either  by  collecting 
money,  or  by  living  upon  them ;  and  to  prevent  improper  persons,  who  bear  no 
part  of  the  expense,  from  iiiviting  local  preachers  thus  to  visit  them.  But  it  never 
was  intended  to  reflect  the  least  disrespect  on  any  of  our  worthy  brethren,  the  local 
preachers,  whom,  considered  as  a  body,  we  greatly  respect.  And  it  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  several  of  the  most  respectable  local  preachers  in  the  kingdom, 
who  were  in  the  committee  which  met  the  committee  of  preachers  appointed  by 
tlie  Conference,  declared  their  high  approbation  of  the  rule,  and  desired  that  it 
might  be  strengthened  as  much  as  possible,  as  none  could  justly  complain  of  it. 

4.  As  the  committee  above-mentioned  requested  also,  that  the  Minutes  of  the 
last  Conference,  concerning  the  calling  of  meetings  to  consider  of  the  affairs  of  the 
iSociety  or  Connexion,  be  explained  ;  and  as  we  are  exceedingly  desirous  of  pre- 
serving the  peace  and  union  of  the  whole  body,  we  have  agreed  upen  the  following 
explanation :  viz. — 

(1.)  As  the  leaders'  meeting  is  the  proper  meeting  for  the  society,  and  the 
quarterly  meeting  for  the  circuit,  we  think  that  other  formal  meetings,  in  general, 
would  be  contrary  to  the  Methodist  economy,  and  very  prejudicial  in  their  conse- 
quences :  But, 

(2.)  In  order  to  be  as  tender  as  possible,  consistently  with  what  we  believe  to  he 
essential  to  the  welfare  bf  our  societies,  we  allow,  that  other  formal  meetings  may 
be  held,  if  they  receive  the  approbation  of  the  superintendent  and  the  leaders' 
or  (fuarterly  meeting ;  provided  also  that  the  superintendent,  if  he  please,  be 
present  at  every  such  meeting. 

V.  We  have  selected  all  our  ancient  rules,  which  were  made  before  the  death  of 
our  late  venerable  Father  in  the  Gospel,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley,  which  are  essential 
rules,  or  prudential  at  this  present  time ;  and  have  solemnly  signed  them,  declaring 
our  approbation  of  them,  and  determination  to  comply  with  them  ;  one  single 
preacher  excepted,*  who,  in  consequence,  withdrew  from  us. 

VI.  We  have  determined,  that  all  the  rules  which  relate  to  the  societies, 
leaders,  stewards,  local  preachers,  trustees,  and  quarterly  meetings,  shall  be  pub- 
lished with  the  Uules  of  the  Society,  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  all  tlte 
members. 

VII.  In  respect  to  all  new  rules  which  shall  be  made  by  the  Conference : 
It  is  determined,  that  if  at  any  time  the  Conference  see  it  necessary  to  make  any 
new  rule  for  the  societies  at  large,  and  such  rule  shall  be  objected  to,  at  the  first 
quarterly  meeting  in  any  circuit ;  and  if  the  major  part  of  that  meeting,  in  con- 
junction with  the  preachers,  be  of  opinion,  that  the  enforcing  of  such  rule  in  that 
circuit  will  be  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  that  circuit,  it  shall  not  be  enforced 
in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  such  quarterly  meeting  before  the  second  Con- 
ference. But  if  the  rule  be  confirmed  by  the  Conference,  it  shall  be  binding  to  the 
whole  Connexion.  Nevertheless,  the  quarterly  meetings,  rejecting  a  new  rule, 
shall  not,  by  publications,  public  meetings,  or  otherwise  make  that  rule  a  cause  of 
contention ;  but  shall  strive,  by  every  means,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Connexion. 

Thus,  brethren,  we  have  given  up  the  greatest  part  of  our  executive  government 
into  your  hands,  as  represented  in  your  different  public  meetings. 

1.  We  have  delivered  the  whole  of  our  yearly  collection  to  your  management. 
For  we  know  by  experience  that  the  bills  of  the  quarterly  meetings,  if  only  mere 
justice  be  done  to  the  preachers  and  their  families,  will  amount  to  much  more 
than  the  yearly  collection.   The  Conference  will,  in  this  business,  have  no  authority 


*  Before  the  Conference  concluded,  two  other  preachers  withdrew. 
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wliaUoever ;  they  will  baye  nothing  but  the  trouble  of  receiving  the  inonej'  ami 
paving  the  bills  which  shall  have  been  sent  to  them  from  the  quarterly  meetinjrs, 
anil  been  approved  of  by  the  district  committees.  And  when  the  accounts  are 
published  by  the  Conference,  every  quarterly  meeting  may  compare  its  own 
accounts  with  those  of  the  Conference,  and  thereby  have  as  complete  a  check  as  the 
nature  of  things  can  possibly  admit  of. 

The  Conference  has  reserved  to  itself  the  management  of  ils  own  book  concerns. 
This  is  most  reasonable,  as  the  institution  was  established  for  the  cai'rying  on  of 
the  work  of  God,  under  the  direction  of  Jlr.  Wesley  and  the  Conference, — was 
continued,  by  the  deed  or  codicil  of  llr.  Wesley's  will,  for  the  use  of  the  Conference, 
— as  the  whole  burden  of  the  management  of  the  business  lies  upon  the  Conference, 
and  the  servants  they  employ,  and  on  the  superintendents  of  circuits, — and  also,  as 
it  is  the  only  fund  which  can  supply  any  deficiencies  of  the  yearly  collections,  as 
the  accounts  published  in  our  Minutes  for  several  years  past  clearly  evidence,  tlie 
yearly  collection  having  not  been  nearly  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  preachers 
and  families,  aud  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  God  in  general. 

'J.  The  whole  management  of  our  temporal  concerns  may  now  be  truly  said  to 
be  invested  in  the  quarterly  meetings,  the  district  meetings  having  nothing  left 
them  but  a  negative. 

3.  Our  societies  have  a  full  check  on  the  superintendent,  by  the  means  of  their 
leaders"  meetings,  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  persons  into  society  ;  whilst  the 
superintendent  has  sufficient  scope  allowed  liim  for  the  increase  of  the  societies,  not 
only  according  to  the  common  course  of  things,  but  at  the  times  of  remarkable  out- 
pourings of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

■1.  The  members  of  our  societies  are  delivered  from  every  apprehension  of 
clandestine  expulsions;  as  that  superintendent  would  be  bold  indeed  who  would 
act  with  partiality  or  injustice  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  meeting  of  leaders. 
Such  a  superintendent,  we  trust,  we  have  not  among  us;  and  if  such  there  ever 
should  be,  we  should  be  ready  to  do  all  possible  justice  to  our  injured  brethren. 

.').  There  is  now  no  society-officer  among  us,  who  can  be  received  without  the 
content  of  that  meoling  to  whicli  ho  particularly  belongs,  nor  can  any  officer  bo 
appointed  [query,  removed?],  except  upon  the  same  plan. 

G.  In  order  to  prevent  any  degree  of  precipitation  in  making  new  rules,  and  to 
obtain  information  of  the  sentiments  of  our  people  on  every  such  rule,  we  have  agreed 
to  the  article  mentioned  under  the  7th  head,  by  which  no  regulations  will  be  finally 
confirmed  till  afler  a  year's  consideration,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  Connexion  at  lar^rc,  through  the  medium  of  all  their  public  officers. 

In  short,  lircthn  ii,  out  of  our  great  love  for  peace  and  union,  and  our  great 
d('>ire  to  satisfy  your  minds,  we  have  given  up  to  you  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
the  sii]ii'riiitendenl's  aiilhorily:  and,  if  we  consider  that  the  ([uarterly  meetings 
are  Ilie  >oiirci's  from  » hciico  all  temporal  regulations,  during  the  intervals  of 
ConriTcmv.  must  now  originally  spring;  and  also,  that  tlie  committee,  formed  ac- 
C(iriliiigto  the  I'liiii  of  I'acitication,  can,  in  every  iiistaMi  <'  in  which  the  trustees, 
leaders,  and  stewards  chijose  to  interfere  rcspoctirig  the  gifts,  doctrines,  or  moral 
character  of  prcuchrrs,  8ii|ierse'io,  in  a  great  measure,  the  regular  district  commit- 
tees ;  we  niay,  taking  all  the-e  things  into  our  view,  truly  say,  that  such  have  been 
the  snerifiees  we  have  made,  that  our  district  committees  tli'emselves  have  hardly 
any  authority  remaining,  but  a  bare  negative  in  general,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
representative  to  assist  in  drawing  uji  the  rough  draught  of  the  stations  of  the 
preachers.  .Vnd  besides  all  this,  we  have  given  the  iiuarte.rly  meetings  opportunities 
of  considering  every  new  law,  of  suspending  the  execution  of  it  for  a  year  in  their 
res|>eclive  circuits,  and  of  sending  their  sentiments  on  it  to  the  Conference,  heforo 
it  he  finally  contirnuMl. 

We  have  represented  these  measures,  which  we  have  taken  for  your  satisfaction, 
in  as  concise  a  manner  as  we  well  couM,  giving  yon  the  sense  of  the  whole,  not 
only  for  brevity's  sake.  Imt  for  expedition,  that  you  may  be  informed  (jf  the  general 
lieads  of  our  proceedings  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  Itigiilatioiis,  which  will  hf 
pMithed  with  the  Utiles  of  the  Soeirfij,  as  mentioned  above,  you  will  have  tho 
nhole  at  lartje.    We  are,  your  afl'ectionate  brethren, 

Signed,  in  behalf  and'hy  order  of  tho  Oinlereiiee, 

THOMAS  COKR,  Piiksidknt. 
S.VMUKL  1)U.\I)1JUUN,  SECiiETAfiv. 

IrgKDS,  .August  7,  17'J7. 
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Appendix  D. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  EULES  OR  CODE  OF  LAWS. 

Published  bt  the  Conpbkbncb  of  1797,  in  execution  of  Auticlb  VI.  of 

,  THE  ABOVE  CIRCULAR. 

[To  the  first  and  every  succeeding  edition  of  tMa  Collection  of  Rules,  Article  vi.  of 
the  preceding  Circular  is  prefixed  ;  and  it  is  expressly  stated,  in  an  introductory 
note,  to  be  published  "in  execution  of  the  above-mentioned  determination"  of  the 
Conference.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  Mr.  Beecham  throws  this  publica- 
tion on  one  side,  and  substitutes  for  it  the  Miscellaneous  Regulations  !  !  It  was 
necessary  to  do  this,  or  to  give  up  his  main  hypothesis  ;  for  this  publication,  which 
was  to  contain  "  the  ivliole  at  large,"  does  not  contain  the  Miscellaneous  Begrt- 
lations;—a  clear  proof  that  those  Regulations  had  no  reference  to  the  people,  but 
referred  to  the  preachers,  as  the  only  parties  amenable  to  the  district  meeting. 
(See  the  note,  p.  59.)  Myles,  Crowther,  Dr.  Warren,  and  every  other  writer  on  the 
constitution,  give  the  following  Code  of  Laws  as  the  one  referred  to  by  the  printed 
Circular  of  the  7th  August,  1797.*   The  following  is  from  an  early  copy.] 

RULES  RELATING  TO  THE  SOCIETY. 

I.  Op  BECEIVINO  MBMBEBS  into  THE  SOCIETY. 

1.  The  leaders'  meeting  has  a  riirbt  to  declare  any  person  on  trial  improper  to  be 
received  into  the  society  ;  and,  after  such  declaration,  the  superintendent  shall  not 
admit  such  person  into  society. 

2.  Neither  the  superintendents,  nor  any  other  preachers,  shall  give  tickets  to 
any,  until  they  are  recommended  by  a  leader,  with  whom  they  have  met  at  least 
two  months  on  trial. 

3.  No  preacher  shall  give  notes  (admitting  persons  on  trial)  to  any  but  those 
who  are  recommended  by  one  he  knows,  or  until  they  have  met  three  or  four  times 
in  a  class. 

4.  He  must  give  them  the  Rules  of  the  Society  the  first  time  they  meet. 

5.  As  some  of  our  people  have,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  been  imposed 
on,  in  various  ways,  by  swindlers,  who  professed  themselves  members  of  our 
society,  let  no  person  be  received  into  any  society,  without  a  certificate,  signed  by 
Qjie  of  the  itinerant  preachers  in  the  circuit  from  whence  he  professes  to  have  come. 
1779. 

II.  Of  the  Exclusion  op  Members  prom  the  Society. 

1.  The  far  greater  number  of  those  that  are  separated  from  us,  exclude  them- 
selves by  neglecting  to  meet  in  class  and  use  the  other  means  of  grace,  and  so 
gradually  forsake  us.    With  regard  to  the  others, 

3.  Our  rule  is  fixed,  and  our  custom  expressed  in  the  preceding  Rules  of  Society, 
where  it  is  said,  "  If  there  be  any  among  us  who  observe  them  not,  who  habitually 
break  any  of  them — we  will  admonish  him  of  the  error  of  his  ways  ;  we  wiU  bear 
with  him  for  a  season  :  But  then,  if  he  repent  not,  he  hath  no  more  place  among  us." 

3.  No  person  must  be  expelled  from  the  society  for  any  breach  of  our  rules,  or 
even  for  manifest  immorality,  tiU  such  fact  or  crime  has  been  proved  at  a  leaders' 
meeting. 

III.  Op  permitting  Stbangeks  to  be  present  at  the  Society  Mb3:tinq3 
AND  Love-feasts. 

1.  Let  every  other  meeting  of  the  society  be  for  the  members  of  the  society 
only ;  and  let  no  stranger  be  admitted.  At  other  times  some  may  be  permitted  Ut 
be  present ;  but  the  same  persons  not  above  three  times. 

2.  Let  all  the  members  of  the  society  show  their  tickets  ;  and  if  the  stewards 
and  leaders  are  not  exact,  others  must  be  employed  that  have  more  resolution. 

3.  Let  no  person  attend  any  love-feast,  without  a  note  from  the  preacher. 

4.  Let  no  love-feast  be  appointed  but  by  the  consent  of  the  superintendent;  nor 
any  funeral  sermon  be  preached,  without  his  consent,  and  for  those  only  who  die 
happy  in  the  Lord. 

IV.  Or  Service  in  Church  Hours. 

The  cases  in  which  it  has  been  agreed  to  allow  service  in  wliat  are  commonly 
called  church  hours,  are. 


*  See  Dr.  Warren's  Digest,  vol.  i.  p.  265. 
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1.  When  the  chmtih  minister,  rector,  vicar,  or  curate,  is  a  notoriously  wicked 
man. 

3.  When  he  preaches  Arian,  Soeiaian,  or  any  other  equally  pernicious  doctrine. 

3.  When  there  are  not  churches  in  the  town  or  parish  sufficient  to  contain  the 
people. 

4.  Where  there  is  no  church  within  two  or  three  miles. 

6.  When  a  migority  of  the  trustees  of  any  chapel,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
stewards  and  leaders  of  the  society  belonging  to  that  chapel,  on  the  other,  allow  of 
and  request  it ;  and  as  to  places  where  there  is  a  society,  and  no  chapel,  wherever 
the  migority  of  the  stewards  and  leaders  of  that  society  testify  that  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  people,  and  that  it  will  cause  no  dirision  among  them. 

6.  Whereyer  Divine  sendee  is  performed  in  England  on  the  Lord's-day,  in 
church  hours,  the  officiating  preacher  shall  read  either  the  Service  of  the  Church, 
oar  venerable  Father's  Abridgment  of  it ;  or,  at  least,  the  Lessons  appointed  by 
the  calendar.   But  we  recommend  either  the  full  Service  or  the  Abridgment. 

V.  CONCSBNINO  THE  AdMINISTBATION  OF  THE  ORDINANCE  OF  BAPTISM  AND 

THE  Lobd's  Supper  in  oub  Societies. 

1.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  shall  not  be  administered  in  any 
chapel,  except  a  majority  of  the  trustees  of  that  chapel,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
majority  of  the  stewards  and  leaders  belonging  to  that  chapel,  as  the  best  qualified 
to  give  the  sense  of  the  people,  on  the  other,  allow  it.  Nevertheless,  in  all  cases, 
the  consent  of  Conference  shall  be  first  obtained  before  this  ordinance  shall  be 
administered. 

2.  Where  there  is  a  society,  but  no  chapel,  if  the  majority  of  the  stewards  and 
leaders  of  that  society  testify,  in  writing,  to  the  Conference,  that  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  people  that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  administered  among  them,  and  that  no 
sei>anition  will  be  made  thereby,  their  desire  shall  be  granted. 

3.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  shall  not  be  administered  to  a  society 
in  a  private  house,  within  two  miles  of  a  Methodist  chapel. 

4.  The  Lord's  Supper  shall  be  administered  by  the  superintendent  only,  or  such 
of  his  helpers  as  are  in  full  connexion,  and  as  he  shall  appoint ;  provided,  that  no 
preacher  be  required  to  give  it  against  his  own  inclination  ;  and  should  it  be 
granted  to  any  place  where  the  preachers  on  the  circuit  are  all  unwilling  to  give  it, 
the  superintendent  shall,  in  that  case,  invite  a  neighbouring  preacher,  who  is  pro- 
parly  qualified,  to  give  it. 

5.  It  shall  be  alministered  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Conference 
shall  appoint.  And  the  Conference  agreed  that  the  Lord's  Supper  shall  be  admin- 
istered among  us  on  Sunday  evenings  only ;  except  the  majority  of  the  stewards 
and  leaders  desire  it  in  church  hours ;  or  where  it  has  already  been  administered 
in  those  hours.  Nevertheless,  it  shall  never  be  administered  on  those  Sundays  on 
which  it  is  administered  in  the  parish  church. 

6.  The  Lord's  Supper  shall  always  be  administered  in  England  according  to 
the  form  of  the  Established  Church ;  but  the  person  who  administers  shall  have 
liberty  to  g^ve  out  hymns,  to  use  exhortation,  and  extemporary  prayer. 

7.  Wherever  the  Lord's  Supper  shall  be  administered  according  to  the  above- 
mentioned  regulations,  it  shall  always  be  continued,  except  the  Conference  order 
otherwise. 

8.  No  person  shall  be  suiTered,  on  any  pretence,  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  among  us,  unless  he  be  a  member  of  society,  or  receive  a  note  of  admission 
from  the  superintendent  (or  the  preacher  administering),  which  note  must  be 
renewed  quarterly.  And  if  any  leaders,  stewards,  or  trustees,  refuse  to  be  regu- 
•led  by  this  rule,  the  Sacrament  sliall  not  bo  administered  where  this  is  the  case. 

9.  The  administration  of  baptism  and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  shall  be  determined 
aooording  to  tlie  reg^ulations  above-mentioned,  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper. 

VL  On  Cobfobmitt  to  tiib  World  and  Sabbath-brbakino. 

L  Those  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  who  receive  dancing-masters  into 
their  schools,  and  those  parents  who  employ  dancing-masters  for  their  children,  shaU 
be  no  longer  members  of  our  society. 

8.  Tonrevontor  remedy  the  evils  of  dram-drinking,  evil- speaking,  unprofitable 
oonvorsation,  lightness,  expensiveness  or  gaiety  of  apparel,  ond  contracting  debts 
without  due  care  to  discharge  them,  or  smuggling,  buying,  or  selling  uncustomed 
goods,  the  preacher  shall  solemnly  and  frequently  warn  the  societies  ogainst  these 
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evils,  and  inform  them,  that  they  who  are  guilty  of  them,  cannot  be  permitted  to 
remain  with  us. 

3.  We  strongly  recommend  to  all  the  members  of  our  societies  the  religious 
observation  of  the  Lord's- day,  and  desire  our  superintendents  to  exclude  from  the 
society  all  who  buy  or  sell  on  that  sacred  day,  except  in  case  of  medicine  for  the 
sick,  or  for  supplying  jiecessaries  for  funerals. 

4.  No  member  of  our  society  must  employ  any  barber  on  the  Lord's-day.  And 
all  our  people  who  possibly  can,  are  desired  to  employ  only  those  barbers  who 
conscientiously  abstain  from  Sabbath-breaking. 

5.  No  member  of  our  society  must  make  any  wake  or  feast,  or  go  to  any  on  the 
Lord's-day,  but  bear  a  public  testimony  against  them. 

VII.  Op  Mahktino  with  Unbelibvebs. 
Some  of  our  members  have  married  with  unbelievers,  yea,  with  unawakened 
persons.  This  has  had  fatal  effects.  They  have  had  either  a  cross  for  life,  or 
turned  back  unto  perdition.  To  put  a  stop  to  this,  every  preacher  is  eigoined  to 
enforce  frequently  the  Apostle's  caution,  "  Be  not  unequally  yoked."  And  he  is 
openly  to  declare,  that  whoever  does  this  shall  be  expelled  from  the  society.  When 
any  such  are  expelled,  he  is  to  subjoin  a  suitable  exhortation,  and  to  urge  all  single 
persons  to  take  no  step  in  so  weighty  a  matter,  without  advising  with  the  most 
serious  of  their  Christian  friends. 

VIII.  Of  BANKHUPTCiEe. 
To  prevent  scandal,  when  any  of  our  members  become  bankrupts,  the  superin- 
dent  shall  talk  with  them  at  large.    And  if  any  of  them  have  not  kept  fair  aceounta, 
or  have  been  concerned  in  the  base  practice  of  raising  money  by  coining  notes, 
commonly  called  the  bill  trade,  he  shall  be  expelled  immediately. 

IX.  Op  Loyalty  and  Subjection  to  the  Kino  and  Goveknmbnt. 
None  of  us  shall,  either  in  writing  or  conversation,  speak  lightly  or  irreverently 
of  the  Government  under  which  he  lives.   We  are  to  observe,  that  the  Oracles  of 
God  command  us  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers ;  and  that  "honoucto  the 
king"  is  there  connected  with  the  "  fear  of  God."  1793. 

X.  Op  Days  op  Fasting. 
A  general  Fast  shaU  be  held  in  all  our  societies  the  first  Friday  after  New 
¥ear's-day;  after  Lady-day ;  after  Midsummer-day;  and  after  Michalmas-day. 

RULES  RELATING  TO  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETIES. 

I.  Op  the  Appointment  ob  Chanse  op  Stewabds  and  Lbadbbs. 

1.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  a  leader  or  society-steward,  or  be  removed 
from  his  office,  but  in  conjunction  with  a  leaders'  meeting;  the  nomination  to  be 
in  the  superintendent,  and  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  in  the  leaders'  meeting. 

2.  As  several  inconveniences  have  arisen  respecting  the  change  of  stewards ;  to 
remedy  this,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  office  of  a  steward  ceases  at  the  end  of  the 
year ;  and  every  superintendent  is  required  to  change  one  steward  at  least ;  so  that 
no  steward  may  be  in  office  above  two  years  together,  except  in  some  extraordinary 
cases. 

3.  The  proper  time  for  changing  the  circuit-stewards  is  at  the  quarterly 
meeting,  when  the  superintendent  shall  consult  all  who  are  present  respecting  the 
most  proper  person  or  persons  to  act  in  that  capacity. 

4.  The  place  for  appointing  or  changing  the  steward  of  any  particular  society, 
is  the  leaders'  meeting  of  that  society.  For  in  the  general,  "No  person  can 
be  received  as  a  society-officer  among  us,  without  the  consent  of  that  meeting  to 
which  he  particularly  belongs ;  nor  can  any  officer  be  appointed  [Query,  re- 
moved?], except  on  the  same  plan." — Minutes  of  1797. 

II.  Of  the  Local  Pbeachebs  and  theib  Meetinos. 

1.  The  superintendent  shall  regularly  meet  the  local  preachers  once  a-qusrter ; 
and  no  person  shall  receive  a  plan  as  a  local  preacher,  nor  be  suffered  to  preach 
among  us  as  such,  without  the  approbation  of  that  meeting.  Or  if  in  any  cir- 
cuit a  regiilar  local  preachers'  meeting  cannot  be  held,  they  shall  be  proposed  and 
approved  at  the  general  quarterly  meeting  of  the  circuit.  1794. 

2.  All  local  preachers  shall  meet  in  class.  No  exception  shall  be  made  in 
respect  to  any  who  have  been  travelling  preachers  in  former  years.  1793. 
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3.  Let  no  local  preacher,  who  will  not  meet  in  class,  or  who  is  not  regularly 
pfainncd  by  the  superintendent  of  the  circuit  where  he  resides,  be  permitted  to 
preach. 

4.  I-(.'t  no  local  preacher  be  permitted  to  preach  in  any  other  circuit  than  his 
own,  without  proJucing  a  recommendation  from  the  superintendent  of  that 
circuit  in  which  he  lives ;  nor  suffer  any  invitation  to  be  admitted  as  a  plea,  except 
from  men  in  office,  who  act  in  conjunction  with  the  superintendent  of  that  circuit 
which  he  visits.  N.B.  The  design  of  this  rule  is  to  prevent  any,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  local  preachers,  from  burdening  the  people,  either  by  collecting  money  or 
living  upon  them,  and  to  prevent  improper  persons,  who  bear  no  part  of  the 
expense,  from  inviting  local  preachers  thus  to  visit  them.  But  it  was  never 
intendcil  to  reflect  the  least  disrespect  on  any  of  our  worthy  brethren,  the  local 
preachers,  whom,  as  a  body,  we  greatly  respect. 

5.  Let  no  local  preacher  keep  love  feasts,  without  the  consent  of  the  superinten- 
dent, nor  in  any  wise  interfere  with  his  burliness.  Let  every  one  keep  in  his  own 
place,  and  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  station. 

6.  No  preacher  who  has  been  suspended  or  expelled  shall,  on  any  account,  be 
employed  as  a  local  preacher,  without  the  authority  of  Conference. 

III.  COSCER.VINO  TrUSTEBS. 

1.  The  trustees,  in  conjunction  with  the  superintendent,  who  shall  have  one 
vote  only,  shall  choose  their  own  stewards  ;  who  shall  receive  and  disburse  all  seat- 
rents,  and  such  collections  as  shall  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  paying  interest  of 
money  due  upon  the  premises,  or  for  reducing  the  principal.  The  aforesaid  steward 
shall  keep  proper  accounts  in  liooks  provided  for  that  purpose;  which  books  shall 
be  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  superintendent,  and  audited  in  his  presence  once 
every  year;  or  oftencr,  if  convenient. 

2.  Xo  trustee,  however  accused,  or  defective  in  conformity  to  the  established 
Kules  of  the  trucioty,  shall  be  removed  from  the  society,  unless  his  crime  or  breach 
of  tlio  Kules  of  the  Society  be  proved  in  the  presence  of  the  trustees  and  leader  s 
1794. 

IV.  Op  thb  QtJABTERLY  Mbetinim,  composed  op  the  Stewards  op  the 

DIFFERENT  .SOCIETIES  IN  EACU  CIRCUIT. 

1.  All  bills  for  the  support  of  travelling  preachers  and  their  families  ;  for  house- 
rent,  fire,  candles,  sickness,  travelling  expenses,  and  all  other  matters,  for  which 
the  circuits  cannot  provide,  shall  first  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  quarterly 
meetinirs,  and  be  signed  by  the  general  steward  of  the  circuit,  before  they  can  bo 
brought  to  the  distiii  l  committee. 

2.  No  circuits  shall  be  divided  until  such  division  has  been  approved  by  the 
rc^lioi  iivc  ipmrtorly  meetings,  and  si;,'noil  by  the  general  steward. 

3.  Uefore  any  superintendent  propose  a  preacher  to  the  Conference  as  proper  to 
lie  admitlid  on  trial,  such  preacher  must  be  approved  of  at  the  March  quarterly 
meeting.  17'J7. 


Appendix  E. 

[Wb  have  printed  the  following  Miscellaneous  Regulations,  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  have  them  to  compare  with  the  foregoing  (Jode  of  Laws.  These  Rcirnhitions 
were  published  by  the  Conference  of  17'.I7,  as  already  observed,  in  what  is  dcnom- 
inrito<l  Uie  '•  L.MKiB  Mimtks;"  that  juthliaition  being  a  continuation  of  the 
"  liiirge  Minutes"  nuhlishcd  by  Mr.  Wesley  for  the  government  of  the  preachers. 
It  is,  tlicrcforc,  clear,  from  ilieir  not  being  incorporated  in  the  Code  of  Laws 
relativo  to  the  Pboi-lb,  hut  being  embodied  with  the  Large  Minutes  for  the 

Envornnient  of  the  Pbbachbrs,  that  tliey  relate  solely  to  the  discipline  of  tlio 
liter.  J 

••^CNDRY  MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS. 
I.  With  nEsrEfT  to  DisTuicra. 
nJ"         '"  ™nder  our  districts  more  ell'eclive,  the  President  of  the  Conference 
•hall  have  power,  when  applied  to,  to  supply  a  circuit  with  preachers,  if  any  should 
die  or  desist  from  travelling ;  and  to  sanction  any  change  of  preachers  which  it  may 
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be  necessary  to  make  in  the  intervals  of  the  Conference.  And  to  assist  at  any 
district  meeting,  if  applied  to  for  that  purpose,  by  the  chairman  of  the  district,  o* 
by  a  majority  of  the  superintendents  in  each  district.  And  he  shall  have  a  right, 
if  written  to  by  any  who  are  concerned,  to  visit  any  circuit,  and  to  inquire  into 
their  affairs  with  respect  to  Methodism,  and,  in  union  with  the  district  committee, 
redress  any  grievance.  •  _  v  ^r. 

2.  The  chairman  of  each  district,  m  conjunction  with  his  brethren  ot  the  com- 
mittee, shall  be  responsible  to  the  Conference  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  as  far 
as  his  district  is  concerned. 

3.  That  no  chairman  may  have  cause  to  complain  of  the  want  of  power,  in 
cases  which  (according  to  his  judgment)  cannot  be  settled  in  the  ordinary  district 
meeting,  he  shall  have  authority  to  summon  three  of  the  nearest  superintendents, 
to  he  incorporated  with  the  district  committee,  who  shall  have  equal  authority  lo 
vote  and  settle  everything  till  the  Conference. 

4.  The  Conference  recommends  it  to  the  superintendents  of  the  circuits,  to 
invite,  on  all  important  occasions,  the  chairman  of  their  respective  districts  to  he 
present  at  their  quarterly  meetings.* 

5.  The  chairman  of  every  district  shall  be  chosen  by  the  ballot  of  the  Conference, 
after  the  names  of  all  the  preachers  in  the  district  have  been  read  to  them  by  the 
Secretary. 


Appendix  F. 

THE  SPECIAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  1835 
TO  THE  WESLEYAN  METHODIST  SOCIETIES  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

[We  have  reprinted  these  so-called  Laws  of  1835,  from  the  minutes  of  that  year 
(pp.  144-70),  that  the  reader  may  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  these  celebrated 
productions,  and  comparing  and  contrasting  them  with  the  previous  legislation  of  the 
Conference ;  and  also  see  the  extensive  departure  of  the  Conference  of  that  year 
from  the  principles  they  had  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  abide  by. — Ed.] 

Deaiilt  beloved  Bkethren, — In  the  conclusion  of  a  communication  dated 
"Wesleyan  Conference,  Sheffield,  August  7th,  1835,"  and  which  has  already  been 
largely  circulated  among  you,  it  was  intimated  that  further  information,  on  the 
subjects  to  which  that  communication  referred,  would  be  given  in  the  Annual 
Pastoral  Address  of  the  Conference,  to  be  prepared,  as  usual,  at  the  close  of  their 
sittings.  It  has,  however,  been  found  more  convenient,  that  such  information 
should  be  presented  to  you,  distinctly  and  separately,  in  the  form  of  a  Special 
Address  to  our  Societies.  The  is  the  design  of  the  present  document,  respecting 
which  it  is  deemed  necessary  here  to  recite  the  following  Resolution,  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Conference  (see  Minutes  of  1835,  page  113),  viz. : — 

Q.  XXIV.  What  explanations  and  improvenients  shall  we  adopt  in  reference  to  the 
existing  Bules  and  Usages  of  our  Connexion  1 

A.  1.  With  respect  to  the  essential  principles  and  fundamental  regulations  of  our 
established  discipline,  we  are  unanimously  and  deliberately  resolved,  in  the  fear  of  God, 
and  on  the  most  conscientious  conviction  of  duty,  to  make  no  change  whatever ;  but  to 
"walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind  the  same  thing."  Our  views  on  this  subject  are  re- 
corded in  a  document  entitled  "  The  Answer  of  the  Conference  to  an  Address,"  &c.,  dated 
ShefiSeld,  August  6th,  1835,  and  largely  circulated  among  our  Societies  at  an  early  period 
of  this  Conference.  That  document  contains  our  final  decision  on  this  point;  and  we 
direct  that  it  shall  be  officially  printed  in  connexion  with  the  Minutes  of  the  present  year. 

2.  In  accordance,  however,  with  the  pledge  given  in  Article  V.  of  the  said  "Answer  to 
an  Address,"  the  Conference  has  proceeded  to  take  into  its  most  affectionate  and  careful 
consideration,  as  far  as  time  could  be  found  for  such  a  task,  when  the  indispensable 
business  of  its  session  had  been  transacted,  some  of  the  most  material  of  those  subjects 
of  discipline  which  have  of  late  excited  the  attention  of  the  Connexion.  The  result  of 
these  deliberations,  on  the  several  topics  of—"  Financial  Affairs,"  "  Expulsion  of  Mem- 
bers," "  Meetings  for  communicating  with  the  Conference  by  Memorial,"  and  "  Proposed 


*  "  But  he  (the  chairman)  must  never  individually  interfere  with  any  circuit  but  his 
own."— Min.  of  Con.  1792,  republished  1707. 
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ReTisioii  of  our  Rules  In  general,"  has  been  embodied  in  a  "  Special  Address  to  the 
Wesleyan  Metbodi«t  Societies,"  which,  as  well  as  the  usual  "  Pastoral  Address,"  shall  be 
appended  to  the  present  Minutes,  as  an  official  document,  fully  reco^ised  by  the  Con- 
filrence  as  its  unanimous  act  and  deed,  and  signed  as  such  by  the  President  and  Secretary. 
Host  earnestly  do  the  Conference  hope  and  pray,  that  the  explanations  and  improvements 
which  It  details  may  be  found  satisfactory  to  the  real  friends  of  the  Connexion,  and 
noeired  by  the  Societies  at  large  in  the  same  spirit  of  cordial  affection,  and  earnest 
desire  for  the  preservation  of  Christian  peace  and  unity,  in  which  they  hare  been  pre- 
pared and  adopted  on  the  part  of  the  Conference.  They  are  now  solemnly  commended  to 
the  calm  and  kindly  attention  of  our  beloved  people,  and,  above  all,  to  the  blessing  of  God. 

Without  farther  preface,  the  Conference  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  result 
of  their  long  aad  anxious  deliberationB  on  the  sereral  topics  enumerated  in  the 
resolution  just  quoted. 

I.  riNANCIAL  APPAinS. 

1.  The  Conference  has  long  felt  it  to  be  both  just  and  expedient,  and  to  them- 
aelves  (as  a  body  of  Christian  ministers)  exceedingly  agreeable,  that  the  active 
management  of  the  financial  afEairs  of  the  Connexion,  whether  local  or  general, 
should  be  undertaken,  as  far  as  possible,  by  laymen  of  established  character  for 
integrity,  Christian  principle,  and  steadfast  attachment  to  the  interests  of  Methodism, 
— accustomed  to  the  transaction  of  similar  business, — able  to  command  sufficient 
leisure  for  such  "  labours  of  love"  as  are  needed  in  this  department  of  the  "  work 
of  the  Lord," — and  willing  to  consecrate  that  leisure  to  the  service  of  our  common 
cause.  The  Conference  heartily  concurs  in  the  principle,  that  those  of  our  public 
funds  which  are  wholly  or  chiefly  supported  by  the  contributions  of  our  people  at 
large  (although  these  contributions,  as  it  is  well  known,  are  principally  obtained 
by  the  public  exertions  and  private  applications  of  the  preachers  themselves), 
should  be  expended,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Conference,  by  committees, 
oompoeed  not  of  preachers  only,  but  of  preachers  and  laymen  conjointly.  In 
our  very  peculiar  system  of  itinerancy  and  connexional  union,  the  assistance  of 
the  preachers  in  such  committees  will  always  be  found  indispensable  to  the  good 
practical  working  of  the  several  funds;  because  they  obviously  possess  a  more 
Ultimate  and  personal  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  and  necessities  of  our 
work,  in  its  varied  relations  and  mutual  bearings,  and  in  its  now  widely-extended 
field  of  operation,  than  local  men,  however  able  and  devoted,  can  possibly  acquire. 
And  it  would  not  be  equitable  or  reasonable  to  demand,  that  those  whose  influence 
and  activity  are  mainly  relied  upon  for  procuring  pecuniary  support  to  our  insti- 
tutions, and  whose  individual  and  ministerial  character  is  therefore  pledged  to  the 
jnMie  for  the  right  application  of  the  funds  which  they  are  employed  to  advocate 
and  maintain,  shonld  be  systematically  excluded  from  the  committees  to  which 
those  funds  are  confided.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  just  and  advantageous 
that  the  body  of  contributors  should  have,  in  the  respectable  lay-members  united 
with  the  preachers  in  the  committees,  a  sufficient  security  for  the  proper  and 
careful  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  By  the  plan  of  mixed  committees  both 
these  ol)jecte  are  accomplished ;  and  all  parties,  who,  either  by  personal  service  or 
liecuniary  benevolence,  have  a  share  in  the  work  of  contribution,  are  enabled  to 
exereise  a  fair  and  salutary  influence  in  the  subsequent  work  of  distribution. 

2.  These  views  and  principles  are  not  new  in  the  Wcsleyan  Methodist  Con- 
nexion. They  have  been  for  many  years  in  extensive  operation  among  us.  The 
■bamelose  assertions  of  some  modern  adversaries  of  our  body,  that  our  people  have 
little  or  no  share,  according  to  our  existing  economy,  in  the  management  of  their 
finanoial  concerns,  and  that  the  preachers  are  desirous  to  have  in  their  own  hands 
either  the  exclusive  control,  oi  the  ovcrotis  and  active  management,  of  the  public 
funds  of  the  body,  is  a  calumny  which  the  Conference  ore  bold  to  meet  with  a 
positive  and  justly  indignant  denial.  Most  gladly  would  they  be  exempted,  if  a 
sufHcient  number  of  other  persons  of  adequate  leisure  and  influence  could  be  found 
to  undertake  the  task,  from  much  of  that  labour,  even  in  soliciting  pecuniary 
support  for  our  work,  to  which  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  their  lovo  for  the 
cause  of  God,  alone  induce  thpm  now  to  submit. 

It  is  matter  of  notoriety,  that  all  the  local  contributions  of  our  Societies  and 
friends,  ooiutitating  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  whole  financial  concerns  of 
the  Connexion,  are  now,  and  have  been  for  a  long  series  of  years,  regularly  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  society  stewards  and  circuit  stewards  annually  appointed 
for  this  purpose,  and  expended  by  them,  or  under  their  entire  superintendence  and 
direction,  according  to  our  established  usages  and  rules.  A  report  of  their  man- 
agement in  these  matters  is  constantly  mndo  by  the  stewards  to  the  quarterly 
usetings  of  their  respeodre  circuits. 
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As  to  the  contributions  to  those  puUie  Jnnds,  by  -which  our  various  institn- 
tions  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Connexion,  or  for  objects  of  piety  and  bene- 
volence, axe  supported,  they  are  in  like  manner  generally  expended  under  the 
superintendence  of  mixed  committees,  constituted  on  the  principles  above  stated. 
Every  security  which  can  be  reasonably  desired  in  a  religiotis  community  like  ours 
is  thus  afforded,  that  thamoueys  liberally  contributed  shall  be  honestly  expended  in 
effecting  the  great  purposes  for  which  they  are  solicited  and  designed.  This  has  long 
been  the  established  practice  With  respect  to  the  Missionary  Fund  and  the  General 
Chapel  Fund.  Last  year  the  Conference  spontaneously  applied  the  same  principle 
to  the  School  Fund ;  and  they  are  now  not  merely  willing,  but  anxious,  that  it 
should  be  fuUy  extended  also  to  the  only  tmo  remaining  funds,  which  are  at  all 
materially  or  generally  aided  by  the  contributions  of  our  people;  namely,  the 
Contingent  Fund  and  tke  Preachers'  Auanliary  Fund. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  Contingent  Fund,  which  derives  its  means  of  usefulness 
principally  from  what  are  termed  the  Yearly  Collection  in  the  classes,  and  the 
July  or  Home  Missionary  Collection  in  our  congregations,  and  to  which  the 
Conference  affords  considerable  aid  by  a  voluntary  donation  from  the  profits  of  our 
Book-room,— the  largest  part  of  its  annual  income,  by  much,  is  employed  in  sup- 
plying the  deficiencies  of  the  poorer  and  smaller  circuits  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  especially  of  those  of  new  and  infant  stations,  unable,  as  yet,  to  meet 
fully  their  own  local  expenses.  These,  which  are  called  fAe  Ordinary  befieiendes, 
are  regularly  examined  and  adjusted,  for  the  current  year,  at  the  financial  district 
meetings  in  September,  and  the  subsequent  annutd  district  meetings  in  May; 
when  two  circuit  stewards  from  each  circuit  in  the  district  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  attend,  and  have  an  equal  right  with  the  preachers  to  speak  and  vote  on 
every  financial  question.  The  whole  gprant  made  from  the  Contingent  Fund  to  that 
District  is  divided  among  the  several  claimant  circuits  in  their  presence,  and  with 
their  assistance  and  concurrence.  Thus,  by  far  the  greatest  portion  even  of  the 
Contingent  Fund  is  already  placed  under  an  efScient  control,  by  means  of  a 
mixed  meeting.  It  only  remains  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  distribution  of 
that  part  of  the  same  fund  which  is  expended  on  what  are  called  the  Extraordi^- 
nary  Deficiencies  of  the  year,  including  grants  for — "Travelling  Bxpetasea," 
"Afflictions,"  "Furniture"  for  Preachers'  Houses,  and  "Miscellaneous Expenses" 
of  various  kinds,  especially  those  connected  with  the  executive  department  of  our 
general  work,  as  directed  by  the  Conference,  and  the  due  administration  of  our 
discipline.  These  "  Extraordinaries "  have  hitherto,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
been  settled  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Conference,  in  a  meeting  of  the  chairmen  of 
the  several  districts.    But  the  Conference  now  resolves  as  follows,  viz. : — 

(1.)  That  the  entire  portion  of  the  business  of  the  Contingent  Fund,  which 
cannot  be  finally  settled  by  the  preachers  and  stewards  in  the  local  district 
meetings,  shall  henceforth  be  confided  to  a  mixed  committee,  who  shall'  meet  in 
the  week  before  the  annual  assembly  of  the  Conference,  and  be  called^  "'  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Contingent  Fund,"  consisting  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Conference,  and  of  thirty  other  members,  viz.,  Jifteen  preachers,  to  be  annually 
appointed  by  the  Conference,  and  fifteeti  laymen,  to  be  annually  chosen  from  the 
districts  which  are  most  contiguous  to  the  place  where  the  Conference  is  to  be  held, 
or  from  which  it  is  likely  that  laymen  of  suitable  leisure  and  information  may  be 
induced  to  attend  the  ensuing  Conference.  The  appointment  of  these  lay  members 
shall  rest  exclusively  with  the  circuit  stewards  of  those  districts  which  shall  be 
Bpecified  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Conference  from  year  to  year,  as  most  conveniently 
situated  for  this  purpose ;  and  shall  take  place  at  the  time  of  their  assembly  in  the 
May  district  meetings,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  finished  the  business  connected 
with  the  Ordinary  Deficiencies  of  their  respective  districts. 

(2.)  That  two  treasurers  and  two  secretaries  of  the  Contingent  Fund  shall  be 
annually  appointed,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  committee.  One  of 
the  treasurers  shall  in  future  be  a  lay  member  of  the  Society. 

(3.)  That  the  same  committee,  or  such  members  of  it  as  can  conveniently  be 
present,  shall  be  the  Committee  of  Distribution,  who  shall  meet  at  the  close  of 
each  Conference,  or  as  soon  as  the  stations  of  the  preachers  shall  have  been  finally 
settled,  for  the  purpose  of  allotting  to  each  district  its  fair  and  necessary  sharej 
according  to  its  means  and  probable  expenditure,  of  the  gross  sum  which  th^  may 
deem  it  proper  to  devote,  out  of  the  estimated  income  of  the  ensuing  year;  to  the 
payment  of  "  Ordinary  Deficiencies  "  in  the  circuits.  At  this  final  meeting  they 
shall  also  complete  the  settlement  of  the  "Extraordinaries"  for  the  past  year,  by 
examining  those  items  of  Miscellaneous  Ea^enditure,  belonging  to  that  department) 
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the  exact  amount  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained  at  an  earlier  period,  becausfl 
they  iHce.'<sarily  dei>end  upon  yariouB  executive  arrangements  which  can  be  deter- 
mined only  during  the  course  of  the  proceedings  of  each  successive  Conference. 

(4.)  That  to  the  said  mixed  committee  of  the  Contingent  Fund  shall  likewise 
be  confided,  at  their  meetings  in  the  week  before  the  Conference,  the  duty  of 
examiuinjr  and  regulating  the  allairs  of  the  CJiildrm's  Fund  ;  for  which  purpose 
the  two  treasurers  of  that  fund  (one  of  whom  shall,  as  now,  be  always  a  lay 
member  of  the  ."^ocictyl,  and  also  its  secretary,  when  he  can  conveniently  attend  the 
Conference,  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Contingent  Fund. 

(6.)  That  the  chairman  and  the  financial  secretary  of  each  district  shall  be 
desired  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  committee  of  the  Contingent  Fund,  during 
the  time  at  which  the  applications  from  that  district  shall  be  under  consideration, 
in  order  to  state  in  person  the  cases  which  they  have  to  recommend,  as  agreed  upon 
at  their  respective  district  meetings  in  May,  and  to  make  the  committee  fully 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  every  claimant  circuit  or  individual. 

4.  In  reference  to  the  Preachers'  Auxiliary  Fund,  the  Conference  resolves  as 
follows,  viz. — 

(1.)  That  the  annual  distribution  of  the  sums  contributed  by  our  friends  to  this 
fund  shall  in  future  be  entrusted  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Conference,  with  eleven  preachers  and  eleven  laymen,  to  be 
appointed  from  year  to  year  by  the  Conference ;  such  distribution  being  conducted 
according  to  the  general  plans  and  regulations  hitherto  adopted,  and  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  becoming  tenderness  and  respectful  feeling  towards  the  aged  preachers, 
or  widuw  j.  or  orphan  children  of  deceased  preachers,  who  may  apply  for  assistance ; 
as  well  as  with  a  sacred  regard  to  the  coi{fidenticd  cliaracter  of  any  communica- 
tions made  by  them,  or  on  tlieir  behalf,  in  reference  to  their  private  affairs  and 
necessities. 

(2.)  Tiiat  two  treasurers,  one  preacher  and  one  layman,  and  also  a  secretary, 
shall  be  appointed  at  each  Conference,  who  shall  be  ex-ojficio  members  of  the 
committee. 

(y.)  The  treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  Seniors'  Fund,  which  is  partially 
assisted  by  an  annual  irrant  from  the  Auxiliary  Fund,  shall  also  be,  ex  officio, 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  that  fund,  in  order  that  he  may  give  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  advantageous. 

II.  Expulsion  of  Members. 

1.  During  the  life  of  Jlr.  Wesley,  and  for  a  short  period  afterwards,  the 
superintendent  (formerly  called  "  tlie  assistant")  iiosscssecJ,  according  to  tlie 
primitive  rules  and  estiiblislicd  usage  of  the  Connexion,  the  entire  and  unrestricted 
p<i«er  of  excluding  from  the  Jrociety  any  members  whom,  on  account  of  their 
habitual  and  per^i  vering  violation  of  the  laws  of  God,  or  of  any  of  our  General 
llules,  he  judged  to  be  iniiiidiier  for  our  Christian  communion.  This  power  was 
subject  only,  in  the  ca.se  of  an  ii])ponl,  Ui  the  paternal  interference  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
while  he  lived,  and  after  his  death,  to  tliut  of  tlio  district  committees  and  of  tho 
Conference.    (J^ee  the  Ttli  head  of  tlie  (ieneral  Uules,  dated  May  1,  17413.) 

~.  It  was  subsequently  agreed,  in  17'J-t  (see  Jlinutos,  vol.  i.  p.  ~'J9),  to  regulate 
and  limit  the  po\\er  of  the  superintendent,  by  a  formal  engaj;enieiit  tlien  made  on 
the  part  of  the  t'ciiit'erence,  that  the  iireaehers  should  "consult  the  stewards  and 
leaders  "  before  lliey  proceeded  t(i  any  act  of  expulsion  ;  the  admission  and  exptdsion 
of  mcndjers  being,  Imw  ever,  at  the  same  time,  explicitly  recognised  as  among  those 
"spiritual  c*)necriis  of  the  Sneiety,"  wliich,  in  contradistinction  to  "temporal 
eonwins."  had  "ever"  been,  and  sliould  continue  to  be,  "managed  liy  the 
prcaeliers."  This  legal  provision  tor  "  considtatiim"  applied  to  mem]n:r»  (/('ncridly. 
llut  a  distinct  and  special  provision  was  made,  in  the  same  year,  in  reference  to 
trustees,  viz. — "  .\(]  trustee  (however  accused,  or  defective  in  conforming  to  tho 
entalilished  rules  of  the  Siieiely)  shall  he  removed  from  the  !s<iciety  unless  his  crime 
or  breach  of  tho  Uules  of  the  f^oeiety  heproce<l  in  the  presence  nj'  the  trustees  and, 
Iraders." 

3.  At  length,  in  1797  (see  Minutes,  vol.  i.  p.  ''>~^i\,  instead  of  this  simple 
"  consultation"  of  the  stewards  and  loaders,  it  was  enacted  Hint  no  person  should 
Ik)  exjielled  for  immorality,  till  such  immorality  had  been  "  j>rvred  at  a  leiiderx' 
vurtinij  ;"  or,  as  this  clause  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  explained,  "proved 
to  the  tati^factiou"  of  the  leaders'  meeting.  And  the  intention  of  this  new 
astctuient  is  ofiicially  rccordcil  to  have  been,  to  deliver  the  members  of  our  Societies 
from  every  apprehension  of  clandestine  expulsions.    "  Thot  superintendent,"  it  is 
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stated,  "would  be  bold  indeed,  who  would  act  with  partiality  ot  injustice  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  meetilig  of  leaders.  Such  a  superintendent,  we  trust,  we 
have  not  among  us ;  and  if  there  eVer  should  be,  we  should  be  ready  td  do  all  possible 
justice  to  our  injured  brethren." 

4.  The  case  to  which  this  rule  of  1797  applies,  must  necessarily  be  understood 
as  being  that  of  a  member  who  demands  a  trial  at  the  leaders'  meeting.  "The 
far  greater  number,"  it  is  truly  stated,  "  exclude  themselves  by  utterly  forsaking 
us."  (See  "Form  of  Discipline,"  1797,  sect,  vi.)  Continued  absence  from  the 
class-meeting,  or  other  means  of  grace,  without  any  sufficient  reason,  or  some 
manifest  breach  of  the  laws  of  God,  or  of  the  particular  rules  of  our  own  Con- 
nexion, is  usually  in  such  cases  reported  by  the  class-leader  to  the  preacher,  at  the 
time  of  the  quarterly  Visitation.  If  there  be  no  denial  of  the  fact,  or  satisfactory 
defence  against  the  charge,  on  the  part  of  the  member,  or  of  his  friends  who  may 
be  present,  and  if  the  preacher,  in  the  case  of  alleged  crime  or  misconduct,  be  of 
opinion  that  the  offence  is  one  of  such  grave  and  serious  character  as  to  require 
some  public  testimony  of  disapprobation,  the  immediate  exclusion  Of  the  negligent 
or  offending  member  has  usually  resulted,  quietly,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  by 
the  preacher's  withholding  his  society-ticket,  and  erasing  his  name  from  the  class- 
book.  But  if  the  iliember  so  charged  deny  the  allegation  of  wilful  neglect  of  onr 
peculiar  discipline  as  to  class-meetings,  &c.,  or  of  a  breach  of  some  law  of  Scrip- 
ture or  rule  of  Metliodism,  and  demand  a  trial  for  the  proof  or  disproof  thereof 
before  the  leaders'  meeting,  or  before  a  committee  of  leaders  appointed  by  that 
meeting,  then  such  trial  must,  as  our  law  now  stands,  and  has  stood  ever  since 
1797,  be  forthwith  conceded.  If  a  majority  of  the  leaders  who  vote  at  the  meeting 
shall  be  "  satisfied"  that  sufficient  proof  is  adduced  to  establish  the  fact  of  a  wilfiu 
and  habitual  negligence,  or  of  the  violation  of  some  scriptural  or  Methodistioal 
rule,  and  shall  give  a  verdict  to  that  effect,  then  the  leaders'  meeting  has  discharged 
its  whole  part  oi  the  yaxnivX  duty  to  be  performed,  and  the  case  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  superintendent.  On  him  devolves,  in  his  pastoral  character,  as  the 
person  whose  peculiar  call  and  province  it  is  to  "  watch  over  that  soul"  as  one  that 
"must  give  an  account,"  the  sole  right  and  duty  of  deciding  on  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  towards  the  offender,  in  consequence  of  the  verdict  thus  pronounced.  He 
must  consider  his  solemn  responsibility,  personally  and  officially,  to  God  and  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  his  special  obligation  to  care  most  tenderly  and  anxiously 
for  the  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  individual  whose  conduct  is  implicated ; 
aniT,  impartially  applying  the  laws  of  God,  as  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the 
specific  rules  of  our  body  (as  the  case  may  be),  to  the  facts  which  haYe  been 
declared  to  have  been  proved  as  involving  a  violation  of  those  laws  ot  rules,  he 
must  prayerfully  form  the  best  judgment  he  can,  respecting  the  nature  and  degree 
of  the  ecclesiastical  penalty  most  fit  to  be  inflicted ;  whether  censure  and  reproof, 
in  private  or  in  public, — temporary  suspension  from  Methodistioal  privileges, — 
putting  the  member  back  again  into  a  state  of  mere  probation, — or,  finally,  the 
extreme  penalty  of  expulsion. 

5.  This  the  Conference  solemnly  declare  to  be,  in  their  conscientious  judgment,' 
the  import  and  intent,  even  according  to  the  most  large  and  liberal  interpretation 
which  can  with  truth  and  fairness  be  given,  of  our  rules  and  usages,  collectively 
considered,  and  as  they  now  exist,  in  reference  to  this  part  of  our  pastoral  dis- 
cipline. The  power  of  determining  the  sentence  to  be  passed  on  an  offender,  thus 
uniformly  and  from  the  beginning  reserved  to  our  superintendents,  the  Conference 
believe  to  be  essential  to  the  scriptural  duties  and  functions  of  the  pastoral  office. 
Those  duties  and  functions  they  can  on  no  account  consent  to  abandon,  or  permit., 
to  be  frittered  away;  for  that  would  seriously  endanger  the  purity  and  peace  of  y 
our  Connexion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rights,  liberties,  and  spiritual  privileges 
of  our  people,  on  the  other  hand.  The  pastoral  duty  and  power,  vested  in  the  . 
Christian  ministry,  to  exclude  obstinate  offenders  from  our  religious  fellowship,  for 
manifest  violations  of  the  general  laws  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  of  the  particular 
rules  of  our  Connexion,  are  clearly  essential  to  peace  and  purity.  The  correlative 
power  of  the  pastor,  who,  if  a  man  of  God,  "  naturally  cares"  for  the  flock,  to 
decide,  after  the  case  has  been  proved,  on  the  adoption  either  of  some  mild  and 
corrective  sentence  or  of  the  severer  one  of  expulsion,  according  to  his  own 
deliberate  and  conscientious  views  of  the  whole  affair,  and  all  its  circumstances,  is 
equally  essential  to  t\ie  protection  of  an  accused  individual  from  the  effects  of  per- 
sonal prejudice  or  irritation,  or  of  popular  excitement  and  undue  local  influence. 

6.  Asserting,  however,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  scriptural  principles  nd# 
stated,  and  which  have  governed  onr  discipline  from  the  beginning,  the  Conference 
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do  nevertheless  most  cheerfully  agree  to  adopt  the  following  additional  guards 
and  leeurities  to  our  people,  for  the  proper  exercise  of  the  powers  confided  to 
superintendents  in  cases  of  expulsion : — 

(1.)  No  sentence  of  expulsion  shall  hereafter  be  pronounced  by  any  superin^ 
tendent  the  same  meeting  at  which  the  trial  shall  have  taken  place.  To  afford 
Ume  for  full  inquiry  into  the  past  character  of  the  party,  and  other  circum- 
stunces  and  for  calm  and  careful  deliberation,  the  sentence  shall  be  deferred  for  at 
least  one  week  after  the  trial ;  unless  the  superintendent  be  fully  satisfied  at  once, 
that  the  case  is  one  in  which  some  of  the  milder  forms  of  discipline  should  alone 
be  adopted,  and  that  expulsion  is  not  at  all  to  be  contemplated. 

C2.)  In  difficult  or  doubtful  cases,  the  superintendent  is  now  farther  directed, 
not  to  proceed  to  the  actual  sentence  of  expulsion  without  privately  asking  informa- 
tion from  such  individual  leaders,  or  other  judicious  and  experienced  members  of 
the  Society,  as  are  most  likely  to  put  him  into  full  possession  of  all  the  circumstances 
necessary  to  his  forming,  with  due  discretion  and  caution,  his  own  final  judgment 
on  the  subject.  .  ,    j  i 

(3.)  Every  case  of  proposed  expulsion  shall  be  brought  by  the  superintendent 
before  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  preachers  of  his  circuit,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  opinions  and  advice  of  his  coUeaguea  and  co- 
pastors,  before  he  shall  finally  decide  on  the  course  he  ought  to  adopt. 

(4.)  In  all  cases  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  sentence  of  expulsion  pronounced  by 
a  superintendent,  the  aggrieved  person  shall  have,  as  heretofore,  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  preachers  of  his  district,  and  even,  if  still  dissatisfied, 
to  the  Conference,  who  will  hear  him  by  a  committee  or  by  a  special  deputation, 
and  endeavour  to  decide  according  to  truth,  and  to  the  requirements  of  Holy 
IsiTiiiture  and  of  our  discipline. 

( j.l  But  as  it  is  readily  admitted  that  the  appeal  to  the  fall  district  committee 
or  to  the  Conference  may  possibly  be  found,  practically,  too  inconvenient  to  admit  of 
a  sufficiently  prompt  and  easy  application,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinaiy  interest 
and  importance;  the  Conference  now  agrees  and  resolves.  That  the piHiwiple  of  the 
rule  of  1793  (see  Minutes,  vol.  i.  p.  277),  respecting  the  appointment  of  minor 
district  committees  in  the  case  of  preachers,  shall  be  extended  also  to  the  case  of  all 
excluded  members,  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions.  An  excluded 
person  shall,  therefore,  have  the  right  of  selecting  any  two  preachers  of  the  district 
to  which  his  circuit  belongs,  and  the  superintendent  shall  select  two  other  such 
preachers ;  and  these  four,  with  the  chairman  of  the  district  (or  if  it  happen  that 
the  chairman  is  himself  the  superintendent  whose  act  is  impugned,  then  some 
other  preacher  to  be  chosen  by  the  four  other  members  as  their  chairman  pro 
tempore),  shall  meet  in  some  convenient  place,  and  shall  have  the  power  of 
modifying,  reversing,  or  confirming  the  sentence  against  which  such  appeal  shall 
be  made.  Their  decision  shall  in  such  case  be  liinding  on  all  parties,  unless 
Bubst'nuontly  altered,  on  further  appeal,  by  the  full  district  committee  or  by  the 
Conference. 

(6.)  These  additional  guards  and  securities  for  our  people  against  the  possibility 
of  rash  and  unwarrantable  expulsions,  by  granting  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
an  individual  superintendent  to  the  colleetive  juJi,'meTit  and  wisdom  of  a  number 
vj' pastors,  being  cheerfully  adopted,  the  Conference  considers  it  both  necessary  and 
reasoiiuble,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  an  ei|uully  easy,  prompt,  and  convenient 
remedy  for  another  case,  which  may  possibly  arise  in  seasons  of  peculiar  excite- 
ment, though  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  only  rare 
occurrence.  The  case  intended,  is  that  of  the  majority  of  a  leaders'  meeting,  l)efore 
whom  a  member  accused  may  be  put  on  his  trial,  being  induced,  through  some 
undue  local  interest,  or  inlluence,  or  prejudice,  so  far  to  forget  its  duty  to  God,  and 
to  the  purity,  peace,  and  goo  l  order  of  our  Connexion,  as  to  bring  in,  factiously 
and  perversely,  a  verdict  nutni  iously  inconsistent  with  the  J'acts  prorcd,  and  with 
tlio  plain  imd  obvious  meaning,  and  the  general  or  specific  regulations,  of  tlic  laws 
of  tfod  or  of  our  oivn  body,  as  applicable  to  these  facts, — or  as  even,  in  certain 
conceivaljlc  cases,  to  refuse  to  give  any  verdict  at  all; — thus,  in  either  ease, 
defeating  the  ends  of  public  justice,  and  preventing,  by  an  abuse  of  their  constitu- 
tional functions,  the  exiircise  of  that  discipline  wliich  Christ  has  commanded,  and 
for  which  he  has  made  the  ministers  of  his  church  respoiisililo  to  himself.  It  is 
true,  that  our  present  rules  provide  an  ultimate  remedy  for  such  an  occasional  and 
extraordinary  occurrence,  by  the  powers  given  to  regular  and  special  district 
committees,  in  IT'.il,  17'JJ,  and  subsequent  years,  and  contlrmed  and  extended  in 
1797.   But  that  remedy,  though  sullicient,  when  actually  called  into  operation,  to 
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iirovide  for  "uby  critical  case,"  and  to  "redress  any  grievance,"  is  not  of  easy  and 
convenient  application.  There  is  the  same  reason  for  a£Fording/fflciM*i«*  of  redress 
to  a  Bupeiintendent,  obstructed  in  his  pastoral  duties  by  the  prevalence  of  a  contu~ 
macious  and  factious  spirit,  as  for  granting  those  facilities  to  an  aggrieved  member, 
complaining  of  theprqudiee  or  severity  of  his  superintetident.  The  Conference 
therefore  resolves.  That  awiperintendent,  complaining  of  any  leaders'  meeting  for 
refusing  to  act  its  constitutional  part,  or  for  acting  it  factiously  or  in  contradiction 
to  law  and  evidence,  in  the  trial  of  an  accused  member,  shall  have  the  same  right 
of  prompt  appeal  to  the  revision  of  a  minor  district  committee,  as  has  just  been 
granted  to  an  excluded  member  in  the  other  case  supposed. 

7.  In  alinost  every  case,  it  is  presumed  that  this  minor  district  committee  will 
be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  general  peace  and  purity,  and  at  least 
"  settle  everything  till  the  Conferelice.'*  But  if  not,  there  is  still  in  reserve,  where 
it  may  be  found  absolutely  necessary,  the  power  of  caHiiig  a  special  district  meeting, 
consisting  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Christian  pastor s  of  that  district,  who  shall 
be  in  full  connexion  with  the  Conference,  according  to  our  existing  rules  respecting 
district  committees ;  whose  powers,  either  in  the  cases  here  particularly  intended, 
or  in  any  other  cases,  nothing  contained  in  this  document  shall  be  construed  to 
weaken  or  abridge.  In  reference  to  the  constitution  of  special  district  meetings, 
on  whatever  subject  such  meetings  may  hereafter  be  deemed  necessary,  and  in  order  to 
render  their  decisions  satisfactory  to  our  people,  the  Conterence  resolves.  That  instead 
of  "  three  of  the  nearest  superintendents,"  chosen  by  the  superintendent  who  calls 
the  meeting.  Jour  superintendents  or  other  preachers  may  be  called  in,  if  either 
party  desire  such  assistance,  and  be  incorporated  with  the  preachers  stationed  in 
the  district.  Of  these,  two  shall  he  chosen  ty  each  qf  the  two  parties  concerned 
in  the  affairs  to  be  settled  by  the  meeting.  The  parties  may  severally  make  ehoicd 
of  preachers  in  whom  they  have  most  contidence,  from  any  district,  without 
restrietion  as  to  contiguity  ;  and  the  President  of  the  Conference,  if  he  judge  it 
expedient,  may  attend  and  preside  in  all  such  assemblies,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions of  1797.  The  right  of  appeal  to  the  Conference  from  the  decisions  of  this,  as 
of  all  other  inferior  jurisdictions,  is  to  be  considered  as  reserved  to  all  parties. 

8.  In  the  preceding  articles  of  this  document,  reference  has  been  repeatedly 
made  to  the  law  qf  God  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  furnishing,  in  the 
trial  of  members,  that  primary  standard  of  judgment  by  which  the  innocence  or 
culpability  of  any  particular  facts  adduced  in  evidence  is  ever  to  be  determined. 
Thfc  principle,  though  obvious,  and  scarcely  needing  argumentative  defence,  the 
Conference  have  advisedly  made  prominent  in  this  statement  of  their  views.  Any 
conduct  in  a  man  professing  godliness,  which  can  be  shown  to  be  decidedly  coii- 
demned  by  the  precepts  and  principles  of  the  New  Testament,  is  surely  sumciairi^ 
to  justify,  if  persisted  in,  the  application  of  a  suitable  ecclesiastical  censure  or  other 
penalty  to  such  an  individual,  even  though  it  may  not  have  been  previously  foimd 
necessary  to  make  a  distinct  and  specific  rule  of  our  own  Society  on  that  exact 
mode  and  form  of  delinquency.  The  New  Testament  law  of  pUrity,  in  reference 
both  to  the  pastors  and  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  with  respect  both  to 
doctrine  and  practice, — ^its  often-repeated  law  qf  peace  and  godly  quietness, — and 
its  laws  of  courtesy,  brotherly  kindness,  and  mutual  charity, — as  well  as  its 
direction  that  "all  things"  should  "be  done  decently  and  in  order,"  and  its 
requirement  of  reasonable  submission,  on  the  part  of  church  members,  to  the 
scriptural  "rule"  of  those  who  are  "over  them  in  the  Lord,"— these  axe^anding 
enactments  of  the  Gospel,  binding  on  all  Christian  communities,  and  therefore 
binding  on  the  Methodist  Societies,  without  exception.  Any  obstinate  violation  of 
them  must  be  suitably  visited,  when  proved ;  or  else  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  as  the  Lord  and  Master  of  our  department  of  his  spiritual  house,  will  be 
criminally  set  at  nought ;  and  he  will  have  just  cause  to  say  to  the  ministers  and 
pastors  of  our  community,  as  he  did  to  one  of  old  time,  "  I  have  somewhat  against 
thee." 

9.  On  considering,  in  connexion  with  these  scriptural  principles,  the  present 
state  of  several  circuits,  and  the  system  of  organised  agitation  and  disturbance  in 
which  certain  persons  have  publicly  threatened  to  proceed  in  the  course  of  the 
coming  year,  the  Conference  deem  it  necessary  to  take  this  opportunity  of  explicitly 
declaring  their  views  on  that  subject,  and  of  giving  such  general  directions  to  the 
superintendents  as  the  exigency  appears  to  demand. 

The  self-called  "  Grand  Central  Association,"  considered  as  to  its  character  of 
confederacy  and  combination,  and  its  extensive  schemes  of  disorder  and  mischief, 
is,  in  those  respects,  somewhat  unusual  and  strange ;  and  some  other  persona  also, 
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aroiding  a  Jarmal.comae^aa  with  the  association,  have  applied  themselves  with 
unwonted  activity  and  insidious  concert  to  plans  and  efforts  of  factious  apfitation. 
Uence,  some  of  the  friends  of  good  order  have  supposed  that  neiv  rules  were 
wanting  to  check  those  new  form.s  of  evil,  and  have  called  on  tlie  Conference  to 
protect,  by  some  additional  enactments,  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed  members 
of  our  numerous  .">ocietie8  from  the  menaced  annoyance  and  insult.  It  should, 
however,  bo  considered  that  the  circumstances  which  are  most  characteristic  and 
essential  in  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  the  Association,  and  in  the  proceedings 
of  other  agents  of  faction,  are  plainly  contrary  even  to  our  existing  rules  and 
usages,  and  to  those  principles,  conservative  of  purity  and  peace,  which  the 
Conference  has  ever  recognised  and  guarded  by  strong  enactments.  Thus,  in  1795, 
it  was  resolved  that  any  local  preacher,  trustee,  steward,  or  leader,  who  should 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  Connexion  by  speaking  for  or  against  "the  old  or  new 
plan,"  then  the  subject  of  eager  contention,  should  be  expelled  from  the  Society. 
And  in  17U0  it  was  enjoined,  that  "no  man  or  number  of  men  in  our  Connexion 
should,  on  any  account  or  occasion,  be  allowed  to  circulate  letters  or  call  meetings,'* 
for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  our  people  to  divisive  and  innovating  agitations; 
Such  plans  and  proceedings,  moreover,  are  plainly  opposed  to  the  supreme  and 
unrepealable  laro  qf  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  already  repeatedly  referred  to 
in  this  Address.  "Debates,  envyings,  wraths,  strifes,  backbitings,  whisperings, 
swellings,  tumults,"  are  there  deprecated  and  condemned  in  the  strongest  and 
most  affecting  terms.  We  are  enjoined  to  mark  them  that  cause  divisions, — if  any 
man  that  is  called  a  brother  be  a  railer,  with  such  an  one,  no  not  to  eat, — to  live 
in  peace,  that  the  God  of  love  and  peace  may  be  with  us, — to  let  aU  bitterness,  and 
wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil-speaking,  be  put  away  from  us, — to 
follow  peace  with  aU  men, — if  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  in  us  lieth,  to  live  peace- 
ably with  all  men, — to  know  them  which  labour  among  us,  and  are  over  us  in  the 
Lord,  and  to  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake,  and  be  at  peace 
among  ourselves, — to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace, — and, 
finally,  to  desire  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty.  St.  James  declai-es  that,  '•  where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion 
and  every  evil  work ;  but  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peace- 
able, gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality 
and  without  hypocrisy ;  and  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  of  them 
that  make  peace."  The  Conference,  for  these  reasons,  deem  it  unnecessary  at 
present  to  provide  against  these  modern  forms  of  ottence  by  any  new  and  moro 
specific  regulation ;  because  so  much  of  moral  evil  and  unchristian  practice  is 
invohed  in  the  plan  and  proceedings  of  the  said  Association, — and  of  other  similar 
confederacies,  by  whatever  name  disguised, — that  to  give  them  countenance,  or  to 
co-operate  with  them,  is  to  be  a  partaker  and  abettor  of  various  palpable  trans- 
gressions of  the  commandments  of  God,  and  a  violator,  in  some  instances  of  the 
letter,  and  in  others  of  the  whole  spirit  and  tenor,  of  our  established  rules.  It  is 
therefore  hereby  declared  to  be  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Conference,  That 
any  person  who,  instead  o{ peaceably  rcfirhiri  from  our  Connexion,  if  he  decidedly 
disapprove  of  our  system  either  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  and  cannot  conscientiously 
even  acqHiesce  in  them,  endeavours  to  retain  and  to  employ  his  position  among  us 
for  the  purposes  of  opposition  and  strife, — or  who  continues,  after  due  admonition, 
to  be  a  member  of  "The  Grand  Central  Assoiiiition,"  or  of  any  other  confederacy 
formed  for  the  object  nf  systematic  (Igitaticm, — is  guilty  of  a  flagrant  transgression 
of  that  vioi-alifj/  qf  flic  S\w  7'c.v/((W(7//,  IJie  observance  of  which  was  a  principal 
condition  of  his  admission  into  our  Society,  and  must  be  considered  to  have  justly 
forfeited  his  claim  to  the  privilcfres  of  our  religious  fellowsliip.  In  applying  to 
particular  cases  this  liirliteous  general  rule,  the  Conference  exhorts  all  tlie  super- 
intendents to  cxereisc,  in  ennnexion  with  a  holy  firmness,  the  moderation  and 
niercy  of  tlie  Gospel;  boarin;.' long  and  dealing  tenderly,  though  faithfully,  with 
the  weak,  the  ill-inforined,  und  the  ujisleil;  while  they  do  not  shrink  from  the 
effectual  execution  of  neccssnry  Christinn  discipline  on  those  who  by  overt  acts  of 
hostility  and  disturbance  identify  themselves  as  the  leaders  or  open  partisans  of 
disaffection  and  faction.  The  sound  and  satisfied  majority  of  our  Soeielies — a 
majority  happily  so  iiniiionso  as  to  render  all  coiniiarativc  caleulations  unnecessary 
— have  a  just  claim  on  us  for  protection  in  the  ([uiet  enjoyment  of  their  religious 
privileges ;  a  claim  wliieh  some  of  tliem  have  most  forcibly  urged,  and  which  it  is 
oor  bounden  duty  to  meet  with  a  discreet  bnt  dectisive  enforcement  of  our  discipline 
on  those  whom  milder  methods  shall  fail  to  rceiaim  from  their  course  of  disturbance 
and  mischief. 
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III.  MfiB*iScl3  FOR  Communication  With  the  Conference  by  Memorial, 

ON  SCBJBCTB  OF  LOCAL  CONCERN,  OB  ON  THE  GENERAL  LAWS  OP  THE  CON- 
FERENCE. 

The  spirit  and  substance  of  our  ^>re«e«*  regulations  and  authorised  usages  on 
this  subject  the  Conference  considers  to  be  embodied  in  the  following  summary 
statement: — 

1.  The  Conference  have  said  that  they,  as  well  as  the  district  committees,  will 
gladly  recoiTe  useful  intelligence  and  information,  even  from  any  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  "on  whatever  concerns  themselves  or  their  people."  (See 
Minutes  of  1796.) 

2.  "The  leaders'  meeting  is  the  proper  meeting  for  the  Society,  and  the 
quarterly  meeting  for  the  circuit."  (Minutes  of  1797.)  Prom  those  meetings, 
therefore,  the  Conference  wUl  receive  communications,  whenever  they  may  deem  it 
necessary  to  make  them,  on  subject^  connected  with  the  proper  business  qf  their 
own  Societies  or  of  their  own  circuits,  respectively. 

8.  After  full  discussion  and  deliberation,  it  was  judged  (in  1797)  that  "other 
formal  meetings,  in  general,  would  be  contrary  to  the  Methodist  economy ,  and  very 
prejudicial  in  their  consequences."  The  grounds  of  this  judgmeiit  were,  doubtless, 
such  as  these : — The  "  other  formal  meetings,"  to  which  reference  is  made,  are 
obviously  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  individual  representations  of  faot,  or 
for  communication  with  the  Conference  on  the  really  difficult  and  important  affairs 
of  a  particular  Society  or  circuit;  the  fullest  provision  being  made  for  aU  these 
cases  by  the  preceding  articles  of  the  same  rule.  If  unnecessary,  they  are  for 
that  reason  undesirable ;  because  occasions  of  contention  and  debate  ought  not  to 
be  needlessly  multiplied,  especially  in  a  religious  society,  which  is  bound  by  the. 
law  of  Christ  to  "follow  after  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  things  where- 
with one  may  edify  another."  Christians  should  rather  sacrifice  unessential  points 
of  opinion  or  matters  of  personal  predilection,  than  endanger  by  an  eager  obtrusion 
of  their  own  views  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  and  good  feeling  in  the 
communities  to  which  they  belong.  If  the  object  of  those  who  wish  for  the  "other 
formal  meetings,"  to  which  the  Minute  of  1797  objects,  be  the  suggestion  of  any 
improvements  in  our  various  public  institutions,  then,  too,  are  they,  generally 
speaking,  as  unnecessary  as  in  the  case  of  society  or  circuit  business;  for  in  all 
thos*  institutions  committees  are  now  appointed,  in  which  preachers  and  laymen  of 
unimpeachable  integrity  and  intelligence  have  a  place,  which  committees  have,  as 
such,  regular  official  communication  with  the  Conference  on  every  subject  connected 
vrith  their  respective  trusts  and  interests.  "  Other  formal  meetiiigs"  cannot  be 
needed  in  order  to  obtain  redress  for  the  alleged  misconduct  or  mal-administratlon 
of  any  particular  preacher  or  preachers,  because  the  most  ample  means  of  obtaining 
Bueb  redress  are  already  secured  to  complaining  parties  connected  with  the  circuit 
immediately  concern^,  by  our  existing  rules  respecting  the  trial  of  accused 
preachers.  It  seems,  then,  that  no  very  material  and  legitimate  business  remains 
for  the  '•■  other  formal  meetings"  in  question,  except  it  be  the  transmission  to  the 
Conference  of  opinions  respecting  some  desired  change  in  the  general  laws  of  the 
Conneanon.  Now,  it  should  be  considered  that  frequent  alterations  in  the  laws  of 
a  religious  community,  when  they  have  once  been  deliberately  settled,  are  neither 
safe  nor  advantageous.  Such  questions  should  not  be  hastily  or  capriciously 
mooted,  as  they  usually  tend  to  "  gender  strifes"  rather  than  to  "  godly  edifying." 
A  habit  of  petty,  meddling,  speculative  legislation  would  be  a  dire  calamity.  It  is 
not  good  in  matters  of  discipline,  any  more  than  of  doctrine,  to  be  "  ever  learning, 
and  never  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth," — ever  making  new  laws,  or 
trying  to  mend  existing  ones,  instead  of  keeping  those  already  in  force,  and 
endeavouring  to  turn  them  to  the  best  account  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  ourselves 
and  others. 

4.  For  reasons  probably  similar  to  those  now  stated,  the  Conference  of  1797  did 
not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  establish  or  encourage  "other  formal  meetings." 
They  did  not,  however,  wholly  prohibit  them,  as  matters  of  occasional  occurrence ; 
being  wUling,  it  appears,  to  provide,  if  possible,  for  the  permanent  tranquillity  of 
the  Connexion  in  circumstances  extraordinary  as  well  as  ordinary.  They,  therefore, 
appended  to  the  statement  last  quoted  the  following  rule : — 

"  In  order  to  be  as  tender  as  possible,  consistently  with  what  we  believe  to  be 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  Societies,  we  allow  that  other  ftrrmal  meetings  may 
be  held,  it  they  first  receive  the  approbatiou  of  the  superintendent  and  the  leaders' 
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or  quarterly  meetings;  provided  also,  that  the  superintendent,  if  he  please,  be 
present  at  every  such  meeting." 

The  present  Cm^ference  have  considered  mth  the  most  respectful  attention  the 
wish  which  appears  to  have  been  of  late  revived  among  several  of  our  sincere 
friends,  that  some  direct  and  authorised  medium  of  occasional  communication  with 
the  Conference  should  now  be  provided  for  our  people,  in  reference  to  a  certain 
class  of  subjects,  which  do  indeed  concern  the  general  laws,  and  consequently  the 
practical  administration,  of  Metliodism ;  but  which,  because  they  do  not  afltect 
them  in  their  individual  capacity  as  members,  nor  yet  relate,  strictly  or  directly,  to 
the  local  aflfairs  of  their  particular  Society  or  circuit,  cannot,  for  that  reason,  be 
made  the  topics  of  discussion  or  of  memorial  in  the  leaders'  or  quarterly  meetings, 
without  violating  a  great  and  important  general  maxim,  essential  to  a  due 
observance  of  the  t'liristian  /««•  of  peace,  and  to  the  orderly  transaction  of  our 
public  business,  viz.,  that  every  meeting  among  uB  shall  confine  itself  to  its  proper 
and  definite  province,  do  orvn  ivorh  in  the  spirit  of  piety  and  kindness,  and 
rufrain  from  interfering  with  the  work  of  others.  Anxious  to  maintain  this  maxim 
in  its  full  authority,  and  concurring  generally  in  all  the  reasons  stated  in  the 
preceding  article,  as  rendering  "  otlier  formal  meetings"  undesirable  and  unnecessary 
(except,  perhaps,  on  very  special  occasions),  this  Conference  are  nevertheless 
solicitous,  like  their  venerable  predecessors  of  1797,  to  meet,  as  far  as  the  public 
peace  and  safety  will  permit,  the  ivish  above  described.  On  careful  deliberation, 
the  Conference  arc  of  opinion  that  the  principle  of  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
law  of  1797,  already  quoted,  will  be  found  to  furnish  the  best  and  most  expedient 
means  of  accomplishing  all  that  can  be  reasonably  desii'ed.  But  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  details  of  the  rule,  as  it  now  stands,  appear  to  be  so  vague  and 
otherwise  defective,  as  to  require  considerable  alteration  and  extension.  The 
Conference,  therefore,  now  agrees  as  follows,  viz. — 

(1.)  That,  ctf'ter  the , final  close  of  the  June  quarterly  meeting  in  every  year, 
the  superintendent  shall  detain  the  circuit  stewards  and  all  the  society  stewards  who 
may  be  present,  whether  belonging  to  the  societies  in  the  circuit  town  or  to  those 
in  the  country  places ;  and  shall  ascertain  from  them  whether  there  really  exists,  in 
that  circuit,  a  general  or  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  any  of  our  existing 
rules,  or  a  prevalent  and  earnest  desire  for  the  enactment  of  any  new  and  additional 
regulations.  If  it  be  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  persons  so  consulted,  or  even 
of  any  considerable  proportion  of  them,  that  the  wish  for  alteration  is  strong  and 
extensive,  and  moreover,  that  the  matter  is  clearly  of  such  importance  as  to  justify 
the  calling  of  a  special  circuit  tnccting,  in  order  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
fcndincr  a  memorial  to  the  (^'onffreni  c  on  the  subject ;  then,  and  in  every  such  case, 
the  superintendent  is  hereby  dirvcti'd  and  required  to  summon,  by  good  and 
fiullicient  nutiocs  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  such  special  circuit  meeting,  which 
hliall  assemble  within  a  period  of  not  less  than  seven  days  and  not  exceeding  ten 
days  from  the  time  of  the  June  quarterly  meeting.  The  power  of  a  veto,  in  reference 
to  tlie  calling  of  such  meetings,  given  to  the  superintendents  by  the  old  rule  of 
1 707,  is  hereby  n-holly  repealed  and  abolished ;  and  the  provision  above-stated  is 
substituted  for  it. 

(2.)  That  whereas  the  rule  of  1797  did  not  at  all  di^ne  the  composition  of  the 
"  other  formal  meetings"  partially  allowed  by  it,  it  is  now  expedient  to  define  the 
constitution  of  the  special  circuit  meeting  above-mentioned,  if  one  shall  be 
convened,  in  the  following  manner,  viz.,  such  meeting  shall  include. 

All  the  travi'lliiig  preachers  of  the  circuit,  comprehending  the  supernumerary 
preachers,  if  any ; 

The  circuit  stewards ; 

The  stewards  of  the  town  Society,  or  of  all  the  Societies  (if  there  bo  more  than 
one)  in  the  circuit  town ; 

One  of  the  stewards  of  each  of  those  other  Societies  which  were  entered  on  the 
lat«8t  circuit-schedule  as  containing  fifty  members  or  upwards ; 

The  male  class  leaders  in  the  circuit,  of  ten  years'  conti7iiious  and  uninter- 
rupted standing  in  that  olfice ; 

The  local  preachers  in  the  circuit,  of  the  same  continumts  and  uiiinterrvpfed 
standing,  since  they  were  first  placed  on  the  jilan  as  local  preachers^MWyarfwyV^cr/; 

The  trustci  s  of  the  cliapel  or  chapels  of  the  circuit  town  (if  regularly  settled, 
and  so  secured  to  tlie  use  of  the  Cdimexidn),  being  mrmbcrx  of  the  Society;  and 

One  of  the  trustee  troasiircrs  or  trustee  stcwanis  of  every  other  regularly  settled 
and  scoured  ihapcl  in  tlie  circuit,  being  a  nu  mber  of  the  Society. 
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The  superintendent,  or,  in  the  case  of  his  unavoidable  absence,  some  other 
travelling  preacher  appointed  by  him,  shall  always  preside  in  the  meeting. 

(3.)  That  at  such  meeting  any  member  thereof  may  propose  for  consideration, 
as  before  stated,  the  propriety  of  memorialising  the  Conference  respecting  the 
repeal  or  alteration  of  any  of  our  existing  laws,  or  of  the'  enactment  of  any 
additional  rule.  Such  mAiorial,  if  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  persons  present, 
shall  be  signed  forthwith  by  the  individuala  who  concur  in  its  adoption,  and  then 
immediately  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent,  who  is  made  responsible 
for  its  delivery,  personally  or  otherwise,  to  the  President  of  the  Conference,  on  or 
before  the  second  day  of  its  ensuing  session.  And  all  such  memorials  shall  be 
received  by  the  Conference,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  its  members,  who  shall 
carefully  examine,  consider,  and  classify  the  whole,  and  report  their  opinion  there- 
upon to  the  Conference. 

(4.)  That  the  right  of  memorial  on  the  subject  of  our  general  legislation,  thus 
recognised  and  allowed,  shall,  however,  be  exercised  under  the  foUowing  regulations, 
which  the  Conference  considers  to  be  both  sound  and  reasonable  in  principle,  and 
really  necessary  in  order  to  the  prevention  of  great  and  serious  evils: — First, 
Notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  to  the  superintendent,  for  the  information  of  all 
who  desire  it,  at  least  three  days  before  the  day  of  meeting,  of  the  precise  subject 
on  which  it  is  intended  to  propose  that  any  memorial  shall  be  sent  to  tiie  Conference ; 
and  no  proposal  of  which  such  timely  notice  has  not  been  given,  shall  be  allowed  to 
be  brought  forward  for  that  year.  Secondly,  AU  memorials  requesting  any  change  in 
our  laws  shall  be  lunited  to  such  changes  only  as  are  consistent  with  the  essential 
principles  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  and  within  the  pale  of  our  established  consti- 
tution. The  Conference  canTiot  fairly  be  recjuired  to  receive  any  propositions  of  a 
manifestly  revolutionary  character,  or  which  are  wholly  subversive  of  that  system 
of  doctrine  or  discipline  which  has  been  confided  to  them  by  Mr.  Wesley  as  a  sacred 
deposit,  and  which,  as  they  believe,  has  been  also  committed  to  their  keeping  by 
the  providence  and  grace  of  God.  Thirdly,  the  rules,  whose  alteration,  repeal,  or 
enactment  may  become  the  subject  of  discussion  and  memorial  in  such  meetings, 
must  be  such  rules  only  as  have  operated,  or  are  intended  to  operate,  in  .the 

Cemment  of  the  Societies  at  large.  This  is  in  literal  accordance  with  the 
itation  adopted  in  1797,  in  the  analogous  case  of  the  "new  laws,"  to  be 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  September  quarterly  meeting.  The 
disdplinary  jurisdiction  of  the  preachers  over  each  other,  and  their  right  of 
regnlating  among  themselves  all  that  relates  peculiarly  and  specifically  to  the 
Christian  ministry  and  the  pastoral  office,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  open 
to  the  official  interference  by  memorial  of  the  meetings  now  constituted.  Fourthly, 
The  special  meeting  of  one  circuit  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  intermeddle  with  the 
local  afiairs  or  proceedings  of  any  other  circuit  or  eircuits;  respecting  which,  its 
information  must  often,  of  necessity,  be  exceedingly  partial  and  defective,  and  its 
interference  consequently,  if  attempted,  must  be  as  useless  and  even  mischievous  as 
it  would  be  culpably  officious,  offensive,  and  unconstitutional.  (See  Minutes  of 
1828,  vol.  vi.  pp.  399-401.)  With  these  necessary  limitations,  the  superintendents 
are  directed  to  allow,  in  meetings  constituted  as  aforesaid,  the  free  and  friendly 
discussions  of  our  people,  and  to  take  charge  of  any  memorial  from  them  couched 
in  proper  and  respectful  terms. 
IV.  Pkoposbd  Revision  and  Classification  of  oub  Rules  in  obnebai,. 
On  this  point  the  Conference  have  only  to  announce,  at  present,  the  appointment 
of  a  committee,  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  carefully  considering  the  subject 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  of  adopting  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  most  eflfectual 
for  preparing  (if  on  examination  they  find  it  practicable  and  expedient)  a  new, 
revised,  and  improved  edition  of  "  The  Form  of  Discipline,"  first  published  in  1797, 
with  proper  explanations  and  enlargements.  The  result  of  these  inquiries  and 
endeavours  is  to  be  laid  before  the  Conference  at  their  next  meeting  in  1836.  The 
members  of  this  committee  are, — the  President  of  the  Conference,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Taylor,  Dr.  Bunting,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  the  Rev.  John  Waterhouse,  th» 
Rev.  John  Bowers,  tlie  Rev.  George  Cubitt,  the  Rev.  John  Hannah,  the  Rev.  John 
Beecham,  and  the  R«v.  W.  M.  Bunting ;  who  have  power  to  add  to  their  number 
any  preachers  or  other  friends,  either  in  London  or  in  the  country,  whose  assistance 
may  be  found  desirable,  for  the  purpose  of  advice  and  consultation,  in  reference  to 
this  difficult  but  very  interesting  and  desirable  undertaking.* 


•  This  promised  revision  of  the  laws  was  never  completed,  if,  indeed,  it  was  ever  begun. 
Thus  do  the  Conference  Iteep  faith  with  the  people. — En. 
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Bach,  dearly  beloved  Brethren,  are  the  commnnicationa  we  have  now  to  make  to 
you,  in  respect  to  some  of  those  topics  wliich  have  of  late  engaged  a  more  than 
usual  attention  in  our  body.  Wo  earnestly  hope  that  the  explanations  now  given  of 
the  import  and  design  of  some  of  our  rules,  and  the  modifications  wliich  we  have 
Been  it  right  to  adopt,  will  meet  the  approbation  of  our  enlightened  and  judicious 
friends,  and  satisfy  all  men  of  peace,  piety,  and  moderation.  It  is  on  such  persons 
only  that  this  document,  and  the  measures  which  it  announces,  are  expected  or 
desired  to  operate.  May  it  please  Almighty  Grod  to  give  us  a  right  understanding 
in  lul  things,  and  to  send  us  abundant  spiritual  prosperity ! 

Signed,  on  behaK  and  by  order  of  the  Conference, 

RICHARD  REEGE,  President. 
ROBERT  NEWTON,  Secretary. 

SHBrnsLD,  August  18th,  1835. 


THE  END. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  very  strong  desire  of  the^Wesleyan  public  to  read  the  Fly  Sheets  has 
led  to  several  abridged  editions  being  circulated.  V\  hether  this  has  arisen  from 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  originals  from  which  to  print,  or  from  the  wish  of  the 
publishers  to  confine  the  size  of  their  publications  within  moderate  limits  we 
say  not.  Publications  which  have  been  the  cause  of  the  present  ministerial 
expulsions  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  trifling  importance.  And  it  will  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  that  to  come  to  a  fair  conclusion  of  the  matters  in  dispute, 
the  W  esleyan  public  are  entitled  to  a  verbat  m  ct  literatim  edition  of  the  Fly 
Sheets,  without  any  abridgement.  Tiio  eti'ects  of  the  movement  caused  by  the 
expulsions  may  remain  for  ages  ; — and  surely  it  were  right  that  the  Wesleyan 
public  should  have  a  faithful  reprint  of  every  sentence — word  for  word — of  the 
original  Fly  Sheets.  This  is  accomplished  for  the  first  time  in  our  present 
edition.  We  deposit  the  originals  in  the  hands  of  our  London  pviblisher,  and 
invite  any  one  interested  in  the  matter  to  a  careful  comparison  of  every  page  of 
this  edition,  with  the  originals,  which  will  be  freely  produced  for  that  purpose. 
The  first  No.  of  the  Fly  Sheets  appeared  in  1844:  No.  2  in  1846  :  and  a  second 
edition  of  No.  1  and  No.  3  in  1847:  No.  4  appeared  1848;  and  No.  5,  now  first 
given  to  the  public,  in  1 849.  The  first  reprint  for  the  public  appeared  this  autumn 
— abridged  of  about  one-third  of  its  proper  quantity.  From  our  publisher  we 
learn  some  thousands  of  these  were  sold  as  soon  as  printed ;  and  an  edition,  ad- 
vertised by  Air.  Gilbert  as  a  "  copyright  edition,  printed  from  the  originals" 
appeared —which  evidently  was  a  reprint  of  the  abridged  edition  spoken  of 
above,  BlS  every  abridgmt'nt  and  altered  word  n-as  faillifidlt/  followed* 

As  the  present  edition  cannot  be  superseded  by  a  more  complete  one  (for  every 
word  of  the  originals,  as  we  said  before  is  now  reprinted)  it  has  been  thought 
desirable  to  append  a  short  history  of  the  Trials  consequent  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Fly  Sheets.  When  they  first  came  out  they  produced  a'great  sen- 
sation :  and  an  outcry  was  at  once  raised  against  their  personality.  Various 
practical  abuses  had  been  shown  in  No.  I  to  have  resulted  from  the  exclusive  and 
partial  modeof  administration.  This  could  not  be  done  without  reference  to  names 
and  acts'of  individuals.  The  system  in  fact  is  comprised  in  the  men.  It  is  a  fact 
which  speaks  highly  for  the  purity  of  intention  with  which  the  Fly  Sheets  were 
projected  that  their  circulation  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  ministers. 

The  Conference  of  1847  launched  against  tlicm  a  condcnmatory  resolution: 
and  a  declaiation  repudiating  any  connection  with  them  was  drawn  uj)  for  sig- 
nature by  the  ministerial  body  Pamplilets  were  also  printed  and  circulated 
in  reply,  which  rivalled  them  ni  personalities,  and  imitated  their  complaincd-of 
anonymous  form. 

As  some  7()  pi  eachers  refused  to  sign  this  declaration  ;  and  as  about  half  of 
that  number  refu.se'd  to  give  any  implied  denial  of  authorship,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  drag  the  supposed  deliniiuents  to  light  in  some  oilier  way;  and  a 
tighter  screw  of  a  different  construction  was  produced  by  the  oniceis  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition.  Tlie  Litest  invention  for  "putting  to  the  Quislion"  was 
very  simple,  though  vciy  sharj).  It  consisted  of  an  autliorilalive  inquiry 
addressed  to  suspected  persons,  in  the  form  of  a  brotlierlv  question,  as  to  tlieir 
connection  with  the  autliorship  of  the  Fly  Sheets.  If  tlie  suspected  denied  the 
authorship  in  answer  to  such  inquiry,  llic  suspicion  would  be  brought  by  that 
denial  more  nearly  home  to  its  legitimate  victims.  If  an  aeknowledgment  of 
the  authorship  was  thus  obtained,  the  punishment  could  without  further  trouble 
be  inflicted  upon  the  real  criminals.  If  all  reply  to  the  Tnquiry  was  rejused, 
the  individuals  refusing  might  be  condemned  for  contumacy 

•  Instead  of  calling  his  a  copyriyht  edition,  wc  recommend  Mr.  Gilbert  for  the  future 
f  A 'Sl'j *  '^"'^^  wrong  ediiion,  as  it  is  abridged  of  more  than  20  entire  pages  ;  some 
ot  toe  M»iaa«iiieuu.  being  of  those  parts  most  inten.-stin;;  to  the  ])ublic  :  for  instance,  the 


,  I  ~Jf  ^^  ^  JjlJ^-Sy  i""=e  pans  mosi  inierestin;;  to  tne  ])Udiic  :  lor  lusiauuu,  luu 
wboteof  the  compflTOBIfr'er  eon»»a«t Jhltoecn  Ur.  Xewtun  and  Mr.  Caughey — occupying 
in  tnu  editin  mnnnm,  in  Ti  ro  ^.,A  Ti  ■••-"^Tuittcd 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  TRIALS. 


"Are  you  the  author  of  the  Fly  Sheets  ?  answer  the  question  'Yes'  or  'No,'  -without 
any  prevarication," — Proceedings  of  Conference,  IS-IO. 

"I  am  charged  with  being  the  author  of  an  anonymous  work  :  am  I  compelled  to  con- 
fess ?  By  no  means  :  I  am  un(fer  no  such  necessity  I  may  be  silent  :  I  may  eepcse 
TO  answer." — Methodist  Magazine,  April  lS-17.  Page  331 

"  It  will  be  thought  by  impartial  men  a  partial  deed.'' 

R.  M.  Bunting's  Speech,  Harrison's  Report,  p.  96. 

At  the  meeting  of  Conference,  when  the  brethren's  names  were  called  over 
the  Rev.  George  Osborn,  styled  by  Dr.  Beaumont,  the  Accuser  of  his  hrethraj, 
said,  he  had  a  "friendly  complaint"  against  Mr.  Fielden  and  several  brethren 
who  had  not  signed  the  Declaration. 

Dr.  Beaumont  said  it  was  unworthy  of  Mr.  Osborn  to  begin  with  an  aged 
man  pressed  down  by  infirmities — why  not  begin  with  a  man  of  sufficient 
vigour  of  naind  and  body  to  defend  himself?  "  Why  not,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"begin  with  me?"  In  the  midst  of  much  confusion  and  excitement,  Mr. 
Fielden  lifted  up  his  right  hand,  which  was  trembling  from  weakness  as  an 
aspen  leaf,  and  said  "This  hand  for  years  has  not  been  able  to  write  a  line!" 
Mr.  Osborn  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  answer. 

MR.  WALTON'S  CASE. 

Previously  to  the  last  Conference  Mr.  Vt'alton  was  tried  at  the  instance  of 
Percival  Bunting,  at  a  .Minor  Inst.rict  Meeting,  for  being,  as  was  affirmed, 
"  cognizant  and  concerned  in  the  preparation  of  one  or  more  of  the  Fly  Sheets." 
The  principal  witaiess  against  him  was  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Radclifl[e,  whose  testi- 
mony was  to  the  following  effect : — That  he,  Mr.  RadclifFe,  when  he  was  Mr. 
Walton's  ministerial  colleague  at  York,  saw  on  his  study-table  a  manuscript  in 
Mr.  Walton's  handwriting,  in  wliich  v.  ere  some  sentiments  that  afterwards  ap- 
peared substantially  in  Fly  Sheet,  No.  2.  This  manuscript  Mr.  Radcliffe 
looked  ooer  while  Mr.  JralUm  rras  abi<pnt  from  the  room,  having  taken  thai 
opportunity  of  examining  without  permission,  n-hat  lay  on  thS  table. 

He,  however,  concealed  tlie  discovery  he  liad  made  from  the  person  whom  it 
affected.  The  meanness  and  treachery  of  this  conduct  need  not  be  pointed  out. 
Mr.  Walton  acknowledged  that  such  a  manuscript  had  been  written  by  him,  and 
that  he  had  lent  it  to  a  friend  for  perusal  ;  but  he  denied  that  it  had  been  pub- 
lished with  his  consent,  or  that  he  was  in  any  way  concerned  with  the  production 
of  the  Fly  Sheets.  It  does  not,  indeed,  appear  that  what  he  had  written  was, 
in  any  proper  sense,  published  at  all, — the  evidence  extending  only  to  the  simi- 
larity of  a  few  opinions  and  phrases,  as  recollected  by  Mr.  Radcliflfe,  to  some  of 
the  contents  of  a  paper  which  was  not  printed  till  months  subsequent  to  his  act  of 
prying.  Upon  this  showing  the  great  object  of  the  district  meeting  seems  to 
have  been  to  get  from  Mr.  Walton  the  name  of  the  friend  to  whom  his  manuscript 
had  been  lent.  That  name,  however,  he  positively  and  perseveringly  refused  to 
give  up,  assigning  as  his  reason  that  he  was  bound  in  honour  not  to  do  so.  For 
thus  acting,  he  was  handed  over  to  the  Conference  as  a  delinquent,  and  even- 
tually received  a  public  reprimand  from  the  chair,  besides  being  pronounced 
disqualified  for  the  office  of  a  Seperintendent. 

Alas,  that  the  rest  should  have  to  be  told  !  Mr.  Walton's  pertinacious 
fidelity  to  the  promise  he  had  made  was  thus  dealt  with. 

"  Dr.  lUmting  reminded  him  that  his  prior  obligation  was  to  Christ  and  his 
church,  and  his  brethren  in  the  ministry ;  and  that  no  subsequent  pledge  could 
release  -him  from  this  his  prior  nKHp-.f,"^,.      -ri^jg  ^^^^^  liM^.ijjjjUj  mustrat(s| 
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by  a  reference  to  the  oath  of  privy  councillor — from  which,  and  his  loyalty  and 
duty  to  the  sovereign  guaranteed  thereby,  no  subsequent  private  engagement 
could  release  him." 

This  piece  of  information  we  have  copied  from  the  Tfatchman  newspaper, 
being  desirous  to  rest  our  case  upon  statements  made  in  the  interest  of  the  Con- 
ference. A  similar  sentiment  to  this  of  Dr.  Bunting  is,  in  another  report  attributed 
to  his  son,  and  is  there  said  to  have  been  applauded  by  the  Conference.  This 
may  or  may  not  have  been  the  case  ;  but  the  serious  violation  of  honourable 
feeling  implied  in  such  applausa  is  more  than  established  by  the  following  reso- 
lution of  the  district  meeting  on  'Ax.  Y\*alton  s  ca^e,  which  was  undoubtedly 
sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  a  formal  vote  of  the  Conference. 

"  That  the  attention  of  this  meeting  having  been  incidentally  directed  to 
brother  W  T.  Radcliri'e,  this  meciing  expresses  its  sympathy  with  him,  and  its 
persuasion  that  he  has  acted  an  honourable  part." 

What  can  be  said  of  these  things,  but  that  the  power  of  the  Conference 
was,  in  this  instance  directed  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  integrity  of  one  of  its 
members,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  perfidy  of  another !  They  reward 
baseness  and  punish  fidelity.  Such  proceedings  as  are  here  described  must  go 
far  toward  nullifying  any  religious  influence  possessed  in  connection  with 
them,  and  will  do  more  harm  by  the  vicious  lesson  they  teach  in  the  form  of 
example,  th;m  the  preaching  and  praying  of  the  whole  "venerable  assembly" 
can  remedy. 

Nearly  all  the  ministers  who  took  part  in  this  trial,  which  had  for  its  object 
"  the  breaking  down  of  the  integrity  of  a  brother  minister,"  have  deservedly  sunk 
in  public  estimation  by  their  conduct.  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Ryan  were  so 
eager  to  be  in  time  to  give  their  evidence  at  tlie  Manchester  Minor  District 
Meeting,  that  one  of  them  omitted  the  whole  of  the  Sunday  evening  service,  and 
the  other  shortened  his,  that  they  might  travel  by  train  on  the  Sabbath  evening  to 
Manchester ;  tho\iir!i  thoy  would  have  been  able  to  get  in  time,  if  tlicy  had  not 
gone  till  Monday  morning.  The  opinion  of  many  is  that  these  two  hailed  the 
occasion  in  anticipation  of  future  lionoius  and  appoiritments. — With  these  gentle- 
men must  be  classed  Neliemiah  Cnrnock,  tor  it  was  to  him  that  Ai r.  Iiadclitie 
communicated  the  fact  of  liis  own  base  conduct  in  Mr.  Walton  s  study.  Mr. 
Ciirnock  abused  tlie  conlidinre  placed  in  him  by  Mr.  Radclifl'e  and  secretly 
whispered  this  great  secret  to  otiiers, — ,Mr.  Cnrnock  must  heneeforlii  expect  no 
colleague  to  entrust  to  him  a  secret. 

"  Xc'Nt  I'ailliful  silence  liatli  a  sure  reward  : 
Williin  our  breast  lie  every  secret  barr'd  ! 
lie  who  brctrays  his  friend  sliall  never  be 
Under  one  roof,  or  in  one  ship  with  me  ; 
For  who  with  traitors  wotild  liis  safety  trust, 
Lest  with  tlio  wiclied  lu'aven  involve  the  just? 
And  tliou;;h  the  villain  'sca])e  awhih',  he  feels 
Slow  Vengeance,  like  a  bloodhound  at  his  heels  ! 

Horace,  b.  3,  ode  2. 

MR.  EVERETT'S  CASE. 

Many  of  the  Wesleyan  Ministers,  (apparently  witliout  any  suflScient  cause,) 
had  fixed  their  suspicion  of  authorship  principally  up,on  James  Everett ;  he  had 
been  a  Wesleyan  minister  for  nearly  half  a  century,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  he  has  preserved  an  unblemished  reputation.  He  is  a  man  of  considerable 
talent  and  attainment,  an  excellent  preacher  of  the  Methodist  class,  and  an  author 
of  some  literary  celebrity.  Upon  him,  therefore,  what  has  been  hypocritically 
called  "  thwOiMMilv  ^^mi'natinn  "  was  brought  to  bear,  at  the  last  Conference, 
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with  a  peeuliarly  forcible  determination.  He  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  bar  of  the  house,  when  Dr.  Hannah,  the  Secretary,  said, 

"  Mr.  Everett,  are  you  the  writer  or  author  oj  the  Fly  Sheets  ?  " 

To  this  Mr.  Everett  replied, ^ — 

"  Am  I  the  first  on  the  list  of  those  who  have  not  signed  the  declaration? 
When  the  brethren  whose  names  oicur  in  the  minutes  before  mine  have  answered 
the  question,  then  will  I." 

On  the  question  being  pressed,  ]Mr.  Everett  demanded  the  name  of  his  ac- 
cuser, the  charge  against  him  in  writing,  and  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself  in 
a  constitutional  way.    This  only  appeared  to  prodiice  derisive  cheers. 

On  being  told  that  he  was  strongly  suspected,  and  that  for  this  reason  he 
was  questioned,  he,  after  several  apt  replies,  wliich  he  gave  with  much  self-pos- 
session and  dignity,  said,— 

I  will  answer  no  questions.  I  know  the  temper  of  this  Conference.  An 
answer  shall  never  be  extorted  from  me," 

After  some  remarks  from  the  platform,  Mr.  Everett  asked  the  Confei%ice 
what  motives  induced  them  to  fix  on  him,  merely  on  suspicion  ?  This  called 
forth  tremendous  cheers,  and  on  being  told  he  was  the  most  suspected,  his 
reply  was, 

"  If  I  am  the  most  suspected,  then  there  must  be  the  most  evidence  against 
me.    Produce  it." 

On  the  original  question  being  again  proposed,  he  replied  with  great  firmness, 
"  I  will  not  answer  the  question.     I  will  never  submit  to  an  inquisition." 
This  remark  elicited  most  unrestrained  expressions  of  disapprobation  from 
the  Conference. 

It  being  found  that  i\Ir.  Everett  would  not  answer  the  questions,  he  was 
desired  to  retire  to  his  seat." 

The  consequence  of  this  mock  trial*  was,  that  Mr.  Everett  was  expelled 
from  the  //^ esleyan  Connexion,  his  alleged  crime  being  that  of  contumacy, 

MR.  BURDSALL'S  CASE. 

Dr.  Hannah  then  called  for  ]\Ir.  Burdsall,  who,  though  evidently  enfeebled  by 
age,  came  forth  with  much  firmness  to  be  put  to  the  question. 

He  also  gave  a  firm  refusal  to  answer  any  question  ;  if  accused  of  any  crime, 
he  required  the  charge  to  be  presented.  For  fifty  years  had  he  been  in  the 
ministry,  and  he  had  never  before  then  been  questioned  in  that  way,  "  Am  I 
accused  ?"  asked  he  ("  yes,  yes  !  "  replied  many  voices.)  "  Then  by  whom  am 
I  accused  ?  "  was  the  prompt  repl)'.  He,  too,  giv  ing  forth  no  answer,  was  desired 
to  resume  his  seat,    Mr,  Burdsall  was  eventually  censured  from  the  chair, 

?.IR.  GEORGE'S  CASE. 

The  President  then  asked  IVlr.  George  whether  he  had  "  any  participation  in 
the  '  Fly  Sheets.'  "    (Loud  cries.) 

JM  r.  George  said  he  found  himself  unexpectedly  in  a  very  awkward  position. 

'  It  undoubtedly  happens,  much  oltener  than  it  should,  tliat  a  person  guilty  of  heinous 
crimes,  being  brought  before  his  judges,  nothing  can  be  alleged  against  him  but  appear- 
ances, or  violent  presumptions.  If  the  accused  has  tlie  5!<es<jo7i  given  him,  he  has  some- 
times the  stremgth  to  outbrave  it,  and  not  confess  a  tittle.  What  must  be  done  in  this 
case  :Must  he  be  condemned  !  No  !  ITic  judge  cannot  exceed  his  commission,  he  can- 
not condemn  a  man  to  the  gallows  upon  any  presumption  liow  violent  soever.  The  party 
must  either  confess  his  crime,  or  be  fairly  convic-ted  by  witnesses  of  good  reputation, 
persisting  and  agreeing  in  their  evidence  ag;dnst  him.  Where  these  circumstances  are 
wanting,  the  greata^t  malefactor  upon  earth  must  be  acquitted,  and  the  judge  not  wanting 
in  the  least  to  his  duty,  consequently  the  command  of  God  for  punishing  malefactoM  , 
amounts  to  this— lott  shall  pidiish  only  ihoae  loho  are  comvicted  o/  the  crimes  they  stand 
okarf/ed  with, — Bayld. 
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The  President  said  that  having  forced  liimself  into  it  lie  must  now  answer  the 
question. 

yir.  George  said  that  he  had  reasons  for  declining  ;  and  would,  with  permis- 
sion of  the  Conference,  assign  them.  (Loud  cries  from  every  part  of  the  Confe- 
rence— "  Answer  the  question  'yes'  or  'no  !'  we  don't  want  your  reasons,"  &c.) 

Mr.  George  was  proceeding  to  state  he  would  give  his  reasons  for  not  replying 
to  the  question  in  a  simple  "yes"  or  "  no,"  when  the  chair  told  him  that  he  was 
not  thus  to  "  evadi;  the  question."  Many  voices  were  heard  shouting,  "  answer 
the  question  !  "  to  all  which  Air.  George  replied,  "  I  cannot  give  up  my  personal 
liberty.    I  cannot  act  in  opposition  to  my  conscience." 

Mr.  George  was  degraded  I'rom  the  Haperintendtucy,  and  directed  to  be  severely 
censured  by  the  President  On  being  censured  from  the  chair,  he  said  "  1  sub- 
mit to  the  decision  of  Conference,  but  am  not  conscious  that  I  have  merited  a 
reproof." 

MR.  GRIFFITH'S  CASE. 

The  President  then  resumed  his  interrogations  :■ — "  Mr.  Griffith,  the  Confe- 
rence has,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  condemned  the  ll^eslcyan  'rimes 
newspaper ;  and  expressed  its  opinion  of  any  minister  who  shall  countenance  it. 
In  the  name,  then,  and  in  behalf  of  this  Conference,  will  you  engage  not  to 
report  to  the  IVesleyan  Times^"' 

Mr.  Griffith  :  I  will  pledge  myself  not  to  communicate  to  the  JFcsleyan  Times 
when  every  member  of  this  Conference  pledges  himself  not  to  communicate  to 
the  ll'atcltman. 

Other  questions  were  proposed,  to  which  he  replied,  that  till  Conference  pro- 
hibited communication  to  the  JCalchmati,  he  could  not  engage  to  cease  com- 
munication with  the  //  esleyan  limes;  that  if  the  Conference  would  aid  him  in 
putting  down  the  one,  he  would  aid  them  putting  down  the  other  ;  that  if  others 
would  abandon  the  //  atchman,  he  would  abandon  the  IVcslcyan  Times.  Fur- 
tlv  r  than  this  he  would  not  go. 

The  question  was  then  put  to  him,  "  Are  you,  or  are  you  not,  the  author  of 
the  ■  Fly  Slicets  " 

The  (|iR  stion  was  repeated,  and  he  was  required  to  give  his  answer  directly — 
"  yi's"  or  "  no  ;"  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  would  give  his  reason  for  not 
giving  a  mere  answer  of     yes"  or  "  no." 

This  was  not  allowed  him.  lie  declined  to  answer  the  question  at  all,  since 
the  ConlerciK-e  would  not  hear  the  grounds  on  which  he  took  his  stand. 

:\IR.  DUNN'S  CASF. 

The  President:  Mr.  Dunn,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  Conference,  I  ask 
VDU — '"Are  you  the  author,  or  the  writer  of  the  '  Fly  Slieets  ?' " 

Reply  to  tile  question  by  a  simple  "  yes"  or  "  no."  "  I  must  request,"  said 
Mr.  Dunn,  "  to  give  my  answer  in  mv  own  w:n'  Such  conduct  is  unprece- 
denteil,  and  wnuld  not  be  allowed, in  any  court  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  harsh 
treatment." 

The  President  assured  Mr.  Dunn,  that  it  was  not  his  wish  to  treat  him  harshly, 
and  again  put  the  question. 

L  nless,"  said  the  interrogated,  "  I  am  allowed  to  preface  my  answer  with 
a  few  ()l)ser\ations,  and  to  give  an  explanation  of  tlie  course  I  mean  to  pursue 
I  do  not  mean  to  reply  to  the  question." 

The  President  said  that  Conference  had  much  business  to  dispose  of,  and  that 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  needless  statements. 

Mr.  Dunn  rejoyned,  that  when  the  Methodistic  life  or  death  of  men  was  at 
stake,  Con£KUU;e  iiad  no  business  which  required  more  patient  attention. 
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This  altercation  at  length  terminating,  Mr.  Dunn  lecommenced : — It  will  be 
remembered  by  many  present,  that,  when  two  years  ago  permission  was  asked 
by  Mr.  Osborn  t )  test  the  brethren,  I  entered  my  protest  against  the  measure, 
and  said  that  it  would  breed  discord,  that  it  savoured  more  of  Rome  than  of 
England,  Popery  than  of  [Methodism. 

The  President  rose  and  said  with  great  emphasis — ^Mr.  Dunn  is  out  of  order. 
I  will  not  sit  in  this  chair  to  have  this  venerable  assembly  assailed  as  Papist. 
Your  proceedings  are  not  inqifisitorial.  Mr.  Dunn  must  confine  himself  to  the 
language  of  decency.  You  shall  have  justice,  Mr.  Dunn,  but  you  shall  not 
insult  this  venerable  assembly.  These  sentences  M'ere  followed  by  loud  and 
voiciferous  cheers  from  all  pnrts  of  the  Conference. 

Again  making  an  attempt  io  reply,  but  being  told  by  the  President  that  all 
the  Conference  would  Ksten  to  was  a  categorial  answer,  yes  or  no,  Mr.  Dunn 
replied  again  that  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  make  explanatory  observations,  he 
would  give  no  answer  at  all. 

He  then  retired  to  his  seat,  the  President  observing,  "  You  have  had  an  op- 
portnuity  to  clear  yourself  with  your  brethren,  and  you  have  used  it  to  insult  the 
Conference  !" 

Mr.  Learoyd  remarked,  that,  at  the  Liverpool  Conference  he  understood  Mr. 
Dunn  to  have  disavowed  any  connection  with  the  "Fly  Sheets." 

.The  President  inquired  whether  Mr.  Dunn  had  deputed  Mr.  Learoyd  to  make 
this  statement  ? 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Dunn,  in  a  tone  and  voice  that  showed  the  decision  and 
earnestness  of  the  man. 

The  President  said  that  Mr.  Dunn  had  had  "  full  liberty"  to  reply  to  the 
question. 

"  I  deny  it,"  said  Mr.  Dunn.  (Great  confusion  and  sensation.) 

Mr.  Naylor  moved,  and  Mr.  Duncan  seconded  Mr.  Dunn's  immediate  with- 
drawal from  the  Conference — he  had  given  the  "lie  direct"  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Dunn  attempted  to  reply,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  hearing. 

Many  urged  that  the  motion  should  be  put ;  but  Mr.  Naylor  was  very  reluc- 
tantly induced  to  withdraw  it  on  the  President  stating  that  he  was  quite  satisfied 
that  the  chair  was  supported  by  the  Conference,  and  that  it  would  not  comport 
vnth  the  dignity  of  the  Conference  to  do  anything  rashly. 

The  Conference  afterwards  consented  not  to  require  from  Messrs.  Dunn  and 
Griffith  an  answer  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  "  Fly  Sheets,"  but  required  them 
to  submit  to  the  following  stipulation,  which  we  are  sure  they  could  not  have 
accepted,  without  compromising  their  self-respect  : — 

"First, — That  tiity  be  reproved  from  the  chair  of  the  Conference,  and  be 
considered  to  be  disqualified,  at  present,  from  being  Circuit  Superintendents." 

"  SiocoMD,— That  they  fully  satisfy  the  Conference,  if  not  as  to  their  recent 
conduct  in  the  matters  in  question,  yet,  at  least  as  it  respects  the  course  they 
will  pursue  in  future,  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  give  to  the  Conference  an 
absolute  and  unequivocal  pledge  of  their  resolution  at  once  to  discontinue  their 
publication  of  the  Wesley  Banner,  and  their  encouragemet  of  other  hostile 
and  offensive  publications  ;  and  that  they  also  pledge  themselves  to  abstain 
from  taking  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  agitating  or  devisive  proceedings 
which  may  be  pursued  by  others,  either  as  to  recent  acts  of  discipline,  or  as  to 
the  settled  principles  and  laws  of  the  Connexion. 

These  terms  were  proposed  to  them  with  the  following  intimation,  "That 
friiling  these  conditions,  they  leave  the  Conference,  no  alternative  but  that  each  of 
them  be  forthwith  put  away  from  being  a  member  of  the  Conference  or  in  con- 
nection therewith," 

They  returned  a  written  reply,  giving  their  reasons  at  length  foi  their  "  con- 
tumacy," and  conclude  by  saying,  "  the  conditions  are  of  so  degrading  a  charac- 
ter, that  as,  if  complied  with,  would  necessarily  counteract  our  ministerial  use- 


ftilness,  we  are  not  prepared  therefore  to  submit  to  so  imrii^litcous  a  judgmeiif." 

The  expulsion  of  Messrs.  Dunn  anil  (w-ilJitli  was  then  put  and  carried  uiiai.i- 
mously,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Uronik  y,  who  spoki;  a  tew  words,  and  lilted 
up  his  hand  a.^ainst  it. 

MR.  I]U0ML1:Y'S  CAS]':. 

The  President  liavinic  stated  Mr.  Bromley  s  ease,  several  times  put  the 
question,  "  Are  you  the  author  or  writer  of  the  'Fly  Sheets?'" 

Each  inquiry  elicitfd  preci.'cly  the  same  reply,  and,  in  the  same  decisive  tone, 
"  I  have  no  answer  to  give  to  you,  Mr.  President,  or  to  this  Coniercnc",  on  any 
subject  under  the  sanction  of  the  law  of  18;],")  ;"'  addin:?,  at  length,  "  I  am  pre- 
pared to  assign  mv  reasons  when  you  are  prej^ared  to  hear  them." 

The  President  presumed  that  the  Conference  v.-as  not  going  to  submit  its  laws 
to  discussion.  "  You  have  rejected  our  system  of  discipline.  To  put  friendly* 
questions  has  always  been  our  usuage.  From  the  beginning  Conference  has  as- 
serted its  right  to  put  any  question  to  any  of  its  members." 

Mr.  Bromley  :  "  From  the  beginning  it  has  been  the  right  of  every  member  of 
the  Conference  to  withhold  an  answer." 

A  discussion  on  the  hrst  Minutes  that  were  issued  was  terminated  by  Mr, 
Bromley  saving,  with  much  earnestness,  "I  have  no  answer  to  give,  and  1  vv'ill 
give  none  !  ' 

"I  never  can  consent  to  submit  to  the  law  of  1835 — a  law  so  false  in  its  state- 
ments, and  so  wicked  in  its  principles." 
No  sentence  was  passed  on  'Sir.  Bromley. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Conference  acted  with  the  wisdom  appropriate 
to  its  cralt  in  the  selection  of  victims  which  it  made  ;  but  the  very  cunin'mj  dis- 
played proves  that  no  higher  object  was  aimed  at  than  that  of  preserving  their 
endangered  polity,  by  making  an  example  of  those  who  could  be  neitiier  intimi- 
dated nor  cea.\ed  into  silence.  It  is  this,  and  not  a  desire  to  free  itself  iVom  MoitAr, 
contamination,  which  most  exactly  accords  with  tlie  conduct  pursued  by  the 
Conference  in  tiie  expulsion  of  lilverett,  Dunn  and  Grillith. 

But  it  is  urged  in  the  language  of  the  Conference  defence,  that  "  the 
intense  bitterness  of  feeling,  in  rctcsencc  to  certain  excelhmt  ministers,  and  the 
other  grossly  offensive  ai,d  libellous  personalities,"  by  which  the  Fly  Sheets  are 
charucterized,  jastiv  i  xnc^e  tiieir  authors  to  the  charge  of  immorality.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  st.iiiu;;  that  this  accusation  is  not  sustainable  in  any  sense 
appropriate  to  the  suhj  ft.  And  we  add,  that  we  cannot  imagine  it  to  havo  been 
sincerely  made.  'I'o  know  anything  about  the  working  of  Mclhodism,  is  to  be 
conscious  that  this  syslc-m  is  kept  toixcthcr,  in  a  great  degree,  by  thi-  injurious 
personalities  against  ihe  disaii'ected  which  are  industriously  circulated  through  its 
societies.  Xo  jiolice  intelligence  r'.-laling  to  the  rogues  of  the  land  is  more  per- 
fectly spread,  than  intelligence  relating  to  the  disturbers  of  Conferential  peace  is 
ipread  from  end  to  end  of  the  Wesleyan  community.  We  could,  moreover,  easily 
furnish  our  readers,  from  the  records  of  former  c;  lUroversies,  with  some  of  the 
choicest  specimens  of  vul<ar  defamation  afforded  by  the  English  language,  which 

*  "  I'rii'ndly  question."  What  au  admirable  illustration  of  the  followin<T  subtle 
syllogism  :_ 

"  Treating  one's  neiuhb(j\ir  ill  from  a  principle  of  charity  is  a  ^kimI  work." 

"  Now  it's  treaiiiiL;  Imn  ill  from  a  principle  ot  charity  tu  give  liim  ^ueh  ill  treatment  nf 
any  kind,  as  may  oblige  him  tu  get  instructed,  and  heal  the  disl■u^es  of  his  smil,  (i  e,  in 
Presidential  phraseolegy,  to  make  him  jjui  r/v  liimsell, )  It's  tlierelore  a  good  work  to  give 
him  this  siirt  of  ill  treatment." 

This  is  one  of  the  ni  jst  i/:iii//croti.s,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  ab.-iurd  s(][)hisms  in 
morality  that  ever  was  framed;  or  by  this  rule  oae  might  justil'y  the  most  execrable 
sfions."— Battb. 
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have  upon  them  the  Book-Room  imprimatur,  but  which,  being  on  the  side  of 
Conferenlial  domination,  were  visited  with  encouragement  instead  of  reproof.  The 
present  controversy,  too,  as  conducted  by  the  agents  of  the  Conference,  has 
abounded  with  slanderous  insinuations  and  attacks  upon  character  which  have  far 
exceeded  anything  that  appeared  in  the  'Fly  Sheets.'  See  "Vates"  and 
*'  Papers  on  Wesleyan  Matters"  and  other  anonymous  Tracts.  Yet  the  discovered 
author  of  the  one,  J.  W  ThoAas  is  honoured  with  a  deputation  to  Ireland ;  J. 
Hannah,  who  patronised  this  vile  publication,  is  raised  to  the  ofKce  of  secretary 
of  Conference  in  proof  of  the  abhorence  in  which  Conference  holds  anonymous 
slander  I  While  the  Mission  House  circulates,  and  the  Book-Room  makes  a  gain 
of  the  vile  "Papers."  Hypocrisy  !  And  the  Watchmm,  whose  staple  article  from 
week  to  week  is  vituperation  and  slander  of  the  utmost  intensity  and  virulence,  is 
deemed  worthy  of  being  constituted  the  Conference  Gazette!  What  cant! 
What  inconsistency  are  the  order  of  the  day !  Mokal  resentment  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  Why,  then,  has  not  equal  justice  been  done  to  the  faults  of 
both  parties  in  this  respect?  Why  .''  Because  there  was  no  thought  of  justice  in 
the  case ;  and  it  was  party,  and  not  moral,  resentment  which  was  entertained. 

There  is  one  plea  offered  by  the  defenders  of  the  Conference  in  justification  of 
its  conduct  which  we  will  just  notice.  It  is  said  such  investigations  always  cha- 
racterized the  administration  of  Methodist  discipline.  Now  we  admit  that  every 
officer  is  subject  to  an  examination  as  to  his  religious  experience  or  charactei. 
But  we  contend  such  an  application  of  the  custom  of  questioning  as  was  practised 
in  the  Conference  of  1849  was  never  contemplated  by  the  law.  It  was  never 
intended  to  convey  a  right  to  carry  this  examination  into  any  matter  whatever  to 
which  they  might  think  fit  to  apply  it.  We  think  then  on  Methodistic  as  well 
as  on  higher  or  moral  grounds,  Messrs.  Everett,  Dunn,  Griffith,  Burdsall, 
George  and  Bromley  were  justified  in  refusing  to  reply  to  the  questions  put  to 
them  :  and  i?  was  an  act  of  impudent  assumption  to  put  them.  To  those  who 
thus  endeavoured  to  entrap  them  each  one  might  have  said,  when  I  gave  you 
authority  to  investigate  my  conduct  I  did  so,  confiding  in  your  honour  for  the 
preservation  of  the  compact  between  us.  I  never  dreamed  of  submitting  to  a 
scrutiny  on  your  part  directed  only  by  a  spirit  of  unlimited  impertinence  :  and 
I  hold  you  guilty  of  administering  a  Christian  trust  with  the  base  intentions 
characteristic  of  a  common  spy. 

We  close  our  enventful  history  with  the  following  remarks  from  the  Daily 
Times  of  September  3rd  : — "Whether  such  a  course  be  right  or  wrong,  it  is  at 
best  perfectly  unique  in  this  country.  No  other  British  tribunal  possesses  or 
claims  the  authority  to  ;put  "  a  brotherly  question,"  to  a  suspected  person,  and 
require  "  a  frank  and  brotherly  answer."  The  rule  of  all  our  courts,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  is  charity,  which  "  hopeth  all  things,"  and  assumes  every 
body  to  be  innocent  till  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty.  These  gentlemen  are  punished 
on  mere  suspicion,  and  for  refusing  to  criminate  themselves.  We  never  heard 
the  like  in  this  country,  at  least  in  modern  and  peaceable  times.  Talk  of  the 
Star  Chamber  !  A  man  might  hold  his  tongue  before  that  Court,  stand  his 
trial,  and  escape  if  the  evidence  failed  to  support  the  charge.  Of  the  party 
themselves,  the  "  Fly  Sheets,"  or  the  usual  practice  of  the  Conference,  we  know 
next  to  nothing.  We  take  these  proceedings  on  the  statement  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  we  pronounce  them  at  once  A  gross  outrage  on  our  old  English 
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In  closing  our  remarks  we  ask,  is  any  apoloi^y  necessary  that  a  ••  Wesleyaii 
Minister  who  is  not  yet  expelled"  t.houId  have  dared  to  superintend  this  edition; 
and  for  having  put  into  form  a  few  facts  and  scraps  furnished  hy  the  publisher 
— and  also  for  having  ventured  in  the  nineteentii  century  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  Methodist  Conference  ?  We  think  not  ;  and  the  public  will 
think  not ;  whatever  George  Osborn  may  think. 

We  have  not  attended  the  Conference  for  some  years  :  and  by  the  way,  we 
would  just  mention  tliat  one  reason  why  the  decisions  of  Conference  are  so 
unanimous  is  this — the  liberal  party  whom  we  own  are  a  minority,  have  for  the 
present  given  up  attending  Conference  ;  believing  they  have  but  little  chance  of 
success  yet ;  and  knowing  from  bitter  experience  that  every  indignity  is  con- 
tinually heaped  upon  them  when  tliere.  V\'e  confess  when  we  read  in  that 
fearless  and  talented  paper,  the  Wesleyan  Times,  anaccount  of  the  trials  of  the 
bretlircn :  or  as  the  (Conference  calls  them  "the  cases" — lor  even  Conference 
thinks  it  were  too  great  an  outrage  to  designate  such  proceedings  trials — we 
felt  our  furrowed  cheek  red  with  shame  ;  and  for  once  we  regrctcd  we  were  not 
there  to  hold  up  our  hand,  though  it  might  be  like  Fielden  s  "  trembling  as  an 
aspen  leaf,"  to  testify  before  God  and  man  our  strong  disapproval  of  the  pro- 
ceeding-- of  Conference.  We  looked  the  Wesleyan  Times  over  and  over  again 
for  r,  inivs  of  men  whom  we  hoped  to  see  standing  forward  as  the  defenders  of 
the  oppressed — and  as  the  approvers  of  the  man  who  having  sworn  to  his  own 
hurt,  yet  changeth  not,"  but  alas  I  in  all  tliat  burning  record  they  are  absent — ■ 
or  sp  'ak  with  bated  breath,  or  half  applaud  the  deed  ! 

Are  we  to  be  punished,  if  diseovered,  for  making  these  remarks  ?  Let  George 
O-born,  if  he  likes,  prepare  another  purge  more  bitter  and  more  drastic  than 
the  last  :  and  send  again  and  again  his  letters,  stating  "  he  is  afraid  either  his 
letter  to  us  or  our  answer  to  him  has  miscarried,  as  he  has  not  yet  our  reply." 
Wo  >:iy,  WE  DEFY  HIM  AND  HIS  TEST  !  and  should  our  non-signing  lead  to  our 
censuie  or  to  exi)ulsion,  let  it  be  so  ;  since  every  such  act  by  Conference  shall 
raise  us  a  tliousand  friends  and  them  ten  thousand  enemies.  Such  another 
victory  wo\dd  jirove  their  overthrow. 

We  lir>itated  at  first  wlien  solicited  to  write  this  introduction,  and  we  are 
conscious  of  having  already  inserted  a  few  lines  that  we  read  to  a  member  of 
the  Conference  some  weeks  ago.  Our  po^ilion  is  therefore  critical:  for  while 
C.Mtei-encc  formally  thanks  KadcliiTe,  and  declares  he  "has  acted  an  honourable 
l>art,"  and  in  testimony  of  a]iproval  stations  him  with  the  ex-president,  who  does 
nots.T  ihat  they  holdout  by  such  resolution  and  conduct  their  approval  and 
their  patronai  e  to  spies  and  informers?  l!ut  we  think  the  brother  wc  allude  to 
is  made  of  hc-lter  stulf  :-yet  in  the  days  of  a  Kadclitie,  a  Ryan,  and  a  Curnock 
wlKi  tliat  writes  or  reads  to  a  friend  what  he  has  written,  is  safe  ? 

I'ei-M'culion  of  everv  ,|uality,  from  the  most  rehncd  to  the  most  vuhrar  wc 
h  iVe  been  u.cd  to.  For  who  is  there  belonging  to  the  liberal  portion°of'  the 
I  onference  but  has  had  many  a  heavy  blow  and  many  a  great  disrouragement 
Miouhl  a  man  but  speak  against  the  iniipiicy  of  a  State  C!hurch  like  Stephens 
or  be  m  lavonr  of  the  Abolition  of  the  C.rn  Laws  like  Melson  :  should  he  try 
to  promote  the  temperance  cause  like  Tabraham,  or  be  llie  advocate  of  revivals 
and  the  incnd  ol  such  rexiNalists  ,ns  Caughey  or  (ireeuberrv-let  him  prc,)arJ 
umselt  for  a  life  whose  history  uhen  recor,l..d,  shall  be  as  tlie  roll  of  Jeremiah 
tlie  prophet,  "  written  within  and  without  with  lanientaiuui  and  woe  " 

\Miat  a  book  of  sighs  ;nid  tears  would  be  the  Lives  and  Sufferin-s  of  the 
>'.N.  oN  KoKMiN,.  Methodist  Preachers.  Talk  of  the  Fly  Siiccts  I^'hy  the 
plum  unvarnished  history  of  tlu  ir  sufferings  and  p.ltry  an.r.  oatemptible  treat- 
ment wonl.l  l,,y  open  a  seene  that  would  suken  liie  heart  of  every  man.  Li 
l.e  retirement  o  our  study,  or  sequestered  in  our  garden  arbour,  we  have  often 
.liked  witli  the  kind  brethren  who  have  called  to  pay  us  a  fiicndlv  visit:  -one 
o>ely  evenmg,  a^ier  the  close  of  last  Conference,  the  sun  was  .etling  with  un- 
usual splendour,  bathm-  'he  beantifalLndscape  with  his  glorv,  wlie-u  wv  were 
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coilversing  with  a  brother  on  the  proceedings  of  Conference,  the  Fly  Sheets, 
etc,:  we  expressed  to  him  our  regret  he  had  not  held  up  his  hand  against  their 
proceedings,  when  the  old  gentleman,  laying  down  his  pipe,  '  heaved  a  sigh, 
long  drawn  and  deep,  as  though  remorse  was  there,'  and  said,  'My  brother,  do 
not  add  to  my  misery  ;  I  feel  ashamed  of  my  seeming  neutrality  :  but  alas,  with 
my  family,  and  at  my  time  of  life,  could  I  brave  the  famine  and  the  cold  of  a 
Shetland  appointment  ?  My  life,'  continued  the  venerable  old  man,  '  aye,  and 
your  life,  would  make  a  more  telling  Fly  Sheet  than  any  that  has  yet  appeared. 
The  indignities  I  have  suffered,  in  previous  years,  would  break  the  spirit  of  any 
man.  After  a  few  years'  independent  action  in  Conference  I  found  my 
brethren  grow  shy  of  speaking  to  me  in  the  presence  of  any  of  our  leading  men  : 
then  my  motives  were  misjudged,  my  coiiduct  misrepresented,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, my  mind  painfully  wounded,  and  my  character  injured.  1  saw  the 
hopelessness  of  the  struggle,  and  I  said,  it  is  enough ;  I  will  cease  my  strife. 
And  so,  my  good  sir,  has  the  body  of  the  neutral  brethren  been  manufactured." 
We  assented  to  his  statement,  and  begged  that  he  would  re-light  his  pipe  ; 
but  he  declined,  and  giving  us  his  blessing,  we  parted  with  him  at  the  gate. 
With  a  heavy  heart  "We  returned,  and  considered  all  the  oppressions  that 
are  done  under  the  sun  :  and  behold  the  tears  of  such  as  were  oppressed !  and 
thay  had  no  comforter;  and  on  the  side  of  their  oppressor  there  was  power; 
but  they  had  no  comforter."  Then  said  we,  "  Envy  not  the  oppressor;  choose 
none  of  his  ways  :"  "  oh  my  soul,  come  not  into  their  secret;  unto  theik  as- 
sembly, mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united  !" 

The  Fly  Sheets  need  no  recommendation  of  ours.  Conference  by  its  mad 
conduct  has  done  more  to  cause  their  circulation  broad-cast  over  the  land  than 
a  thousand  pounds  spent  in  advertisements.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  this 
edition  being  a  correct  reprint  of  the  copies  we  received  through  the  post.  We 
have  said  eneugh.  What  we  have  written  we  have  written.  All  being  well 
we  may  possibly  be  at  the  London  Conference :  for  though  of  late  we  have  not 
often  let  our  honour  be  united  to  their  Assembly,  yet  could  we  be  satisfied  our 
worthy  lay  brethen  would  present  themselves  at  the  doors  of  Conference,  and 
demand  an  interview  with  the  pre^dent,  that  the  wrongs  of  a  generous  and  an 
insulted  people  might  be  made  known,  then  would  we  be  there ;  and  if  no  abler 
advocate  comes  forward,  our  voice  again  shall  be  heard  on  the  people's  side :  and 
should  the  Dictator  himself,  and  all  his  cohorts,  crj'  "mackarel  and  old  clothes," 
we  will  have  our  say — 

Cesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at : 

And  after  this  let  Cesar  seat  him  sure, 

For  we  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure." 

We  shall  be  prepared  to  defend  what  we  have  advanced— and,  God  bemg  our 
helper,  we  will  do  so. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  hereunto  set  our  hand  this  twenty-fourth  day  of 
November,  1849.  j  j 
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'•  I  beseech  you,  if  ever  you  loved  mo,  and  if  you  now  lovo  God  and  your  brethren,  to 
have  no  respec  t'of  persons  iii  stationini;  the  preachers,  in  choosirc;  the  children  for  Kings- 
wond  School,  indisposinc  of  the  yearly  contribution,  and  the  Preachers'  Fund,  or  any  other 
public  money  ;  but  do  all  thinss  -with  a  single  eye,  as  I  have  done  from  the  beginning.  Go 
(.1  thus,  doing  all  things  without  prejudice  or  partiality." — Wesley's  Advice  to  his 
I'n  ai'hers.    Works,  vol.  xiii,  p.  217. 

'•  During  tliis  jw  l  iod  [the  last  thirty  ycai  <]  our  legislation  bears  intrinsic  evidence  of 
being  the  productiiiu  of  one  superior  mind.  Other  parties  may  have  couti'ibutcd  original 
s'.;ggL'stiuns.  and  emendations,  but  it  is  obvious  th.-it  one  master  hand,  for  the  last  genera- 
tion, has  framed  the  g:eat  majority  of  the  acts  of  our  Confun  lu  c.  Besides  many  minor 
rLgulation*.  dispcr^t  d  thiougli  our  annual  ^Minutes,  the  invaluable  system  of  finance,  par- 
ticularly in  the  department  of  the  fui-.thiguut  Fund  ;  the  entire  cimstitution  of  the  J.Iission- 
ary  Society,  of  the  'i'lieolo^ieal  Institution,  and  of  our  Sunday  Schools,  were  framed  by  the 
sumo  honoured  ilir.i^tm-  [The  Uev.  Jabe/  liuuting.]  There  are  two  other  public  documents 
which  have  contributed,  in  as  high  a  degree  as  tlie  best  productions  of  our  fathers,  to  pro- 
mote the  spirit  of  ardent  piety  and  high  toneil  Chn  -.tian  morality,  in  our  ministerial  com- 
munity, composed  liy  him  ;  tile  ■  Listructions  to  Missionarii-'s.'  and  the  '  Live  rpool  lioo- 
lutioiis.'  ITicse  being,  by  autliority  annuallv  read  in  our  District  Meetings  at  liomc  and 
abroad,  and  made  the  subject  of  serious  conversation  and  prayer,  exert  a  paramount 
influence  in  forming  the  ])rineiples,  habits,  and  characters  of  our  ministers  ;  and  essentially 
contributo  to  the  preservation  of  the  primitive  spirit  and  diseii)line  of  Methottism."  — 
(iriiulrod's  "Compendium."  Introd.,  p.  1.),  lii.*  Mr.  (irindrod's  sentiments  arc  echoed 
in  the  "  (  uncral  Ueport  of  the  Wesleyan  Centenary  Fund,"  p.  15. 


^\  e  havcselectcd  these  two  mottos  witli  a  view,  first,  lo  shew  that  Doctor 
Bunting's  whole  system  of  fiovcrnmcnt  has  hecn  opposed  to  the  advice  and 
practice  of  Mr.  \\  esley ;  his  system  being  of  E.xci.usiveness,  FA\oUKrrisjr, 

*  Just  try  the  Doctor,  in  the  outset,  bv  the  "  Liverpool  Resolutions,"  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Grinilrod,  and  which  arc  chaiacteriscd  as  the  leverend  gentleman's  own. 


D».  BlKTIXo's  ADVICE  TO  PnEACUERS. 

1- — "  I-ct  us  connccrntc  oursolvcs  fully 
and  entirely  to  our  proper  work."  Minutes, 
I'^-'S  p.  148,  &c.  ' 


PuACTiCAL  Influence  on  the  Doctor 

HIMSELF. 

1. — The  proper  work  of  a  Methodist 
preacher  is  to  preach  the  gospel  ;  a  work 
which  has  been  attended  to  but  very 
partially  for  many  years, —  the  Doctor 
excusing  himself  from  week-evening 
preaching  totallv,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Sabbath  toil. 
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and  Selfishness,  as  exemplified  in  the  formation  and  packings  of  his  Com« 
mitttes,  his  opposition  to  open,  free  discussion,  in  the  general  assembly, '(jj 
the  more  politic  and  public  affairs  of  the  Connexion,  and  his  invariable  at^ 
tempt  to  confine  the  knowledge,  the  power,  and  privileges  of  the  body  to hii 
own  chosen  few  :  and  secondly,  to  shew  the  slender  influence  the  rules,  whic\ 


2  "  Let  us  covet  earnestly   the  best 

gift%,  to  qualify  us  for  an  acceptable,  and 
useful  mini8try."_Ibid 


3.  — "  Let  us  frequently  read  and  care- 
fully study  Mr.  Wesley's  Rules  of  a  Helper 
— which  relate  to  the  duties  of  a  Preacher 
and  Pastor." — Ibid. 

4.  — "  Let  us  hare  recourse  even  in  oui 
old  established  circuits  to  the  practice  of 
preaching  out  of  doors — seeking,  in  order 
to  save  that  which  is  lost." — Ibid. 


5. — "  In  every  circuit,  let  us  try  to  open 
new  places;  try  again  places  which  have 
not  been  recently  visited."_Ibid. 


6.  — ''L<t  us  he  increasingly  attentive  to 
the  enpplv  of  the  country  places  already  on 
the  plan.'"'— Ibid. 

7.  — "Let  every  Methodist  Preacher  con- 
fider  himself  as  called  to  be,  in  point  of 
enterprise,  zeal,  and  diligence,  a  home 
Missionary.''— Ibid. 


8. — "Let  us  especially,  in  the  large  and 
old  societies,  employ  some  active  and  zeal- 
ous men — for  the  formation  of  new  clas- 
ses."—  Ibid. 


9.  — "Let  lis  encourage  public  prayer- 
meetings." — Ibid. 

10.  — "Let  us,  at  least,  in  every  large 
town,  establish  weekly  meetings  for  the 
shildren  of  our  friends.'' — Ibid, 


2.  — Instead  of  the  "best  gifts,"  he  hai 
coveted  the  highest  honours,  the  best  and 
most  easy  places,  together  with  the  most 
lucrative  posts  ;  the  whole  of  which  hm 
unfitted  him  for  an  "useful,"  and  in 
some  instances,  for  an  "  acceptable  min- 
istry." 

3.  — That  he  has  read  and  studied  them 
there  is  no  doubt;  but  when  was  he 
known  to  practise  them  ?  What  says  he 
of  the  pastorate,  except  when  invited  to 
the  tables  of  the  rich  ? 

4  — London,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Liver- 
pool,  &c.,  are  "  old  established  places." 
Was  it  ever  heard  that  he  "  ever  preached 
out  of  doors"  in  any  one  of  these  places, 
during  his  station  in  them  ?  Has  he  preach- 
ed once  out  of  doors  in  London,  where 
he  has  been  resident  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  where  there  are  hundreds  of  thou, 
sands  that  want  seeking  and  saving?  Is 
he  known  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  save  one? 

5.  — Can  one  "new  place" — not  one 
new  place  of  worship  (there  is  honour 
attached  to  that)  be  named — say,  since 
the  advice  was  given  P  We  have  not  heard 
of  one  :  nor  was  he  ever  remarkable  for 
such  adventures. 

6.  — What  are  the  country  places  he 

supplies  P 

7.  — How  does  this  fit  the  great  Locator, 
who  argues  in  favour  of  keeping  his  favour- 
ites in  office,  that  the  argument  .nay  reach 
himself?  Was  he  ever  a  Missionary  In 
enterprise,  zeal,  and  diligence?  How  de- 
lightful from  a  man  who  has  contrived  to 
box  himself  up  in  London  for  years,  vfith 
full  pay  and  half  work  ! 

8.  — This  harmonizes  admirably  by  either 
allowing  himself  or  encouraging  otberc,  to 
discountenance  or  expei  such  men  as  David 
Greenbury,  and  the  Her.  James  Caughey, 
from  the  pulpit ;  w  ho,  in  a  couple  of  years, 
have  formed  more  new  classes  than  Doctor 
Bunting  has  done  through  the  whole  period 
of  his  Methodistic  life. 

9.  — When  is  he  ever  seen  encouraging^ 
them  by  his  presence  ?  Never. 

10.  — This  comes  well  from  a  man  who, 
if  ever  he  attended  to  the  children  of 
others,  has  neglected  the  work  for  yean^ 
instead  of  attending  to  it  weekly;  »ii<i 
who  has  been  one  of  the  last  to  take  Mr. 
Samuel  Jackson  by  the  hand,  to  encourage 
him  in  his  laudable  zeal  to  save  theyonth 
in  the  schools. 
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he  has  imposed  upon  others,  have  had  upon  his  own  principles,  habits,  and 
ministerial  character  ;  adopting,  by  his  conduct,  the  language  of  those  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  who,  in  consequence  of  having  run  them- 
selves out  of  health,  wealth,  and  credit,  insist  on  their  parishioners  "  doing  as 
they  say,  not  as  tluy  do."* 


11. — ''Let  r-i  meet  the  Societies  retru- 
larly  on  ttie  l,"rcl'-  day,  and  frttjucntl}' 
OD  the  week-day  evcnii.g>." — Ibid. 


r2. — "  r.et  us  revive,  where  it  has  been 
ceplfCttd — in  every  place  the  observance 
of— watch  nigiits,  private  and  public 
band-,  and  quarterly  ilays  of  solemn  fast- 
ing and  (iravirr." — Ibid. 


13.  — '■  Let  us  be  di'i^-ent  in  pnstoral 
vi-,t-  to  rur  o«n  people  at  their  own 
h'Hi-^^-,  e-p^-ci^iily  to  the  sick,  the  careless, 
and  the  lukewarm.'" — Ibid. 

14.  —  ''  !.•  r  UJ  pny  particular  .Ttt^ntinn 
t.i  h.irk-liders,  and  in  the  spirit  of  ineek- 
iK's?  n-tore  such  as  have  been  Overtaken 
in  a  fault." — Ibid. 


I.') — "  The  various  articles  in  this  T\Iinute 
ihould  be  rend  bv  every  chairman  at  the 
next  repular  annual  niietinp  of  his  Dis- 
trict, and  made  the  subject  of  serious  con- 
Ter-atinn  among  the  brethren, —  Ibid. 


11. — Where  nre  (lie  .'societies  that  he 
m  -ets  ?  l<  n  it  this,  like  all  other  min'-^te- 
ri.il  and  p  istor  il  u  ork^  thrown  upon 
others  ? 

1'2. — It  would  rejoice  our  hearts  to  hear 
ti.!i  of  his  atteii'linc  practically  to  the  duties 
he  here  impn-cs  upon  others;  of  course, 
t!iH  p  iblic  p  ut, — for  we  know  nothing  of 
his  fastings  ni;ce  a  quarter,  though  we 
know  something  of  his  work  at  the  tables 
of  the  rich  in  the  interim. 

13. — How  stands  he  here  again  P  Alas, 
''  Thou  art  weighed  in  [thine  own]  balance* 
and  found  wanting.'' 


14.  — Particularly,  we  suppose,  such  an 
P  C.  Turner  ;  overtaken  with  something 
more  than  a  fault  ;  but  not  the  thousands, 
mo^t  of  whom  — if  they  erred  at  all,  only 
erred  in  judgment,  who  were  sacrificed 
at  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  &c.,  in 
Doctor  Warren's  case  ;  one  of  the  preach- 
ers, in  Cornwall,  in  the  latter  instance, 
declaring,  ihat  if  he  did  not  turn  the  dis- 
sentients out  of  the  church,  Doctor  Bunt- 
ing woulil  ne\er  forgive  him.  The  latter 
are  to  be  pursued,  as  by  Bonner  and 
Gardiner. 

15.  — This  Minute  the  Doctor  has  either 
read  himself,  or  heard  read  for  a  period  of 
twenty-six  years,  and  we  see  how  admi- 
rably he  has  improved  under  it;  to  say 
uothinfT  of  the  devout  and  judicious  con- 
versations on  its  different  parts! 


How  dnrs  all  thi-i  lonk  wiili  l!ie  Doctor's  "  Let  ns  ?"  We  are  again  reminded  of,  ''  Do  as  I 
•ay,  not  us  I  do.''  And  yet  this  man  is  to  be  1  "uded  for  st  a  nipintr  his  image  on  a  system  which 
condemns  liim  —  for  making;  lau  s  of  which  he  is  the  chief  trail  s;^rc-snr.  On  any  of  the  brethren  not 
iclii  );  up  til  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  advice  given,  or  any  established  rule,  no  one  is  more 
f.ir««rd  in  bringing  the  tran>':;ressi.r  to  book  for  it  before  the  Conf.  rence,  than  thu  Doctor — 
thoi.gh  t'lc  breach  may  have  hern  a  mere  oversij>|,t  :  none  more  ready  to  enforce  the  language 
of  Mr.  Wf-lry  — "  Do  not  mend,  but  keep  our  rules."  Nnw,  if  the  law  giver  he  allowed  to 
tiohiic  rule,  why  not  those  who  aie  destined  to  be  law-keepers?  Ifoi.c  may  vinla'e  rule, 
whyn  i  two— why  lint  ten,  twenty,  any  given  number— nay,  the  wholi-  Imdy  of  preachers? 
Admitting  only  one  privil.  gi  d  transgrc  ssnr  to  move  on  iiiimcdesud,  in  the  iircst-nt  day  ;  still 
we  have  t  .  look  at  the  precedent,  which  will,  in  all  probability,  be  pleaded  by  posterity  :  not 
immedintfly,  it  may  be,  tlioupli  Mi.  John  Sr-ilt,  who  has  been  in  training  some  time,  is  not 
without  h.  pp,  that  In-  will  be  quietly  iit  rinit'ed  t.i  i  nter  iiit.i  the  sncoc^sioii.  It  will  be  pleaded  : 
if  one  i-  fniii.d  artful  mi  u::li  to  create  sm  h  a  po-itinn,  and  tough  tnough  to  maintain  it,  others, 
besides  .Mr.  S,  .,||,  will  be  found  looking  wistfully  after  it.  Let  it  not  beiinagined  forainoment 
that  we  object  to  the  .Minute:  it  i<  admirable  ;  and  the  men  who  maintain  it  are  the  men  in 
whom  we  ([lory.  But  wi- ab.Mninaii-  the  c.iiit  of  induct rv  ,  zeal ,  and  pietv,  without  its  experi- 
frce  and  prhctice— the  ai  t  of  makin-  laws  without  keeping  them.  Did  John  Weslev  act  thus.' 
\^  a«  he  not  a  pattern  of  obedience  to  all  the  laws  he  enacted  ?  Did  he  not  lead"  the  way  in 
yvry  thinff?  Here  Ii.ictnr  Huntin?  i<  left  immea-^nrablv  behind— behind  the  f.'.  bl.-t  iireaeher 
ID  tlie  regul.ir  work— i-  the  tail  in^'tia:!  of  the  head!  'if  we  cannot  break  the  neck  of  such 
incoDKUteDfj,  we  are  rctohed  to  expire  i-  in  all  its  odiousnem  and  criminality. 
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As  our  object  in  these  sheets  is  not  to  sow  discord  in  the  body,  we  are 
anxious  to  preserve  them,  as  far  as  possible,  within  the  range  of  the  priesthood  • 
and  whatever  may  be  the  quality  or  amount  of  sensation  produced  in  the 
ministerial  circle,  we  are  resolved  at  least  to  make  the  attempt  to  diminish,  if 
not  to  remove,  the  evils  of  which  complaints  have  been  so  long  made  by  one 
class  of  men  against  another.  That  impatience  and  dissatisfaction  have  been 
and  are  still  felt,  by  many  *of  the  more  reflecting,  on  the  large  amount  ot 
expenditure,  both  of  talent  and  money,  v,  hen  set  against  the  meagre  report  ot 
good  done  by  men  in  office,  in  the  Wesleyan  Institutions,  cannot  be  denied 
and  that  the  enquiry  which  has  often  been  privately  awakened,  has  not  called 
for  public  investigation,  is  matter  of  surprise.  Take  for  instance,  the  Missionary 
Report,  v.hich  will  receive  more  special  attention  as  we  proceed.  Though  the 
general  accounts  are  annually  made  public,  yet  how  fev/  in  the  great  mass  read 
them  at  all  ?  The  act,  therefore,  of  condensing  them,  on  a  page  at  the  clos  e,  and 
placing  them  in  an  inviting  form  under  the  eye  of  the  Methodist  public,  seems 
very  desirable  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  conceal  anything  like  ex- 
travagance. But  that  which  serves  the  mass,  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  few, 
who  are  anxious  to  find  all  correct  in  the  detail  :  and  it  is  hoped,  that  attention 
will  be  no  longer  permitted  to  slumber  over  the  abuses  which  our  sheets  are 
destined  to  point  out;  and  underneath  the  weight  of  which,  as  well  as  the  nod  ol 
the  dictator,  so  many  have  been  heard  to  groan  ;  anticipating,  at  the  same  time, 
the  moment,  when  either  some  voice,  like  the  present,  shall  bid  them  throw  them 
aside,  or  some  kind  providence  shall  sever  the  chain  that  has  bound  them.  The 
burdens  have  accumulated  with  the  most  artful  imperceptibility ;  the  chain  thrown 
around  the  mind  of  the  preachers,  and  grasping  over  the  power  of  office,  has  been 
Avoven  of  silken  threads  ; — most  hard  to  sever,  and  most  difficult  to  detect,  till 
even  these  have  become  stringent : — and  now  the  Index-hand,  pointing  to 
the  seat  of  tyrannous  power,  may  be  the  means  of  destroying  the  artful  pohcy  on 
whose  foundation  the  superstructure  of  abuses  has  been  raised,  stone  by  stone, 
at  least,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Such,  we  think,  in  few  words,  may  be 
reckoned  upon,  as  a  very  natural  consequence  of  a  proper  circulation  of  oui 
"Fly  Sheets." 

Just  a  word  or  so  on  the  manner  of  our  performance.  The  caustic  power  em- 
ployed, and  the  honest  expression  of  indignation  manifested  at  all  manner 
of  abuse,  will  be  differently  received  by  different  perscns  :  but,  after  all,  it  will 
not  be  so  much  at  the  general  m.anner  that  objection  will  be  taken  by  that 
portion  of  the  preachers  which  will  be  found  to  sympathize  vrith  us,  as  in  the 
choice  of  the  weapon.  It  is  an  axiom  with  some  in  this  style  of  warfare,  that  the 
Damascus  blade  is  preferable  to  the  Birmingham  gun,  or  the  sledge  hammer;  the 
one  description  of  weapon,  they  tell  us,  is  mortal  at  a  blow,  but  the  other  mangles, 
and  tears,  and  leaves  the  victim  just  in  the  state  in  which  commiseration  may 
be  excited  in  his  behalf;  adding,  that  the  finer  the  polish  the  keener  the  edge, 
and  that  the  perfectly  gentkmrnly,  but  cold  sarcasm  of  a  polished  btyle,  is  much 
more  deadly,  than  more  homely  personal  allusion.  To  this,  we  reply, — we  are 
plain  men ;  we  have  to  do  with  Truth  and  Abuse  ;  every  nation  avails  itself  of 
the  privilege  of  using  its  own  weapons,  and  of  ol  serving  its  own  mode  of  war- 
fare. "Were  fine  writing  our  object,  we  Avould  labour  to  be  coldly,  cuttingly, 
classically  sarcastic  ;  with,  now  and  then,  a  forcible  home  thrust, — but  still  in 
the  same  gentlemanly  style,  and  in  the  way  of  polished  ircny  :  but  Methodisn: 
is — or  ought  to  be,  plain,  simple,  honest,  straightforward  in  its  character ;  and 
if  we  cannot  unhorse  our  man,  compel  him  to  ask  our  mercy,  or  else  make  him 
writhe  on  the  point  of  our  lance,  in  any  other  way  than  this,  we  will  then  resorl 
to  the  well-tried,  exquisitely  polished  Damascus  blade,  and  at  once  sever  him 
in  twain.  Vv'e  are  anxious  to  cure  without  killing  ;  and  to  avoid  the  closed-dooi 
tunning  vv^e  avowedly  attack.    V/e  pledge  ourselves  to  one  thing  : — That  the 
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brethren  shall  always  know  where  we  are  in  our  meaning  ;  and  we  are  not 
without  a  stron;?  persuasion,  that  the  men,  and  especially  the  Man,  whose 
measures  we  assail,  will  see  how  dangerous  it  is  to  rouse  the  lion  from  his  lair, 
and  how  inexpedient  it  is  to  put  the  hand  into  the  hive,  to  take  the  honey  from 
the  comb,  wht-n  the  bee  is  at  work. 

One  of  the  earlier  subjects  to  which  v.e  direct  attention,  and  to  which  we 
turn  the  more  readily  because  of  its  lying  at  the  base  of  several  other  evils, 
is, — 

1. — Location-.    This  is  opposed  to — 

1.  — The  Apostolic  plan  of  spreading  Christianity  through  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  God,  to  whom  alone  it  appertains  to  call  men  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, cannot  have  left  them  in  anything  like  doubt  as  to  the  proper  sphere  in 
which  that  mini-trv  is  to  be  exercised  :  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  admitted 
by  all  who  acknowledge  tlie  testimony  of  revelation,  that  the  general  field  of 
labour  is  the  world  :  hence  the  impossibility  of  any  preacher,  however  impul- 
sive his  zeal,  proceeding  beyond  this  measure — "Go  ye  into  the  world,  and 
preicli  the  gospj.  to  every  creature."  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  2').  [Mark  xvi.  15,  16. 
ThTui,'h  the  preachers  generally,  are  labouring  to  fulfil  the  commission  of  our 
h.rjlv  itineratin,-  through  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  ;  yet,  it  is  doubtful, 
wliether  even  t!uy  come  up  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  texts  just  quoted. 
They  leave,  however,  the  gentlemen  located  in  the  metropolis  far  in  the  rear. 
But,  v.  hatever  may  be  the  facts  of  the  ease,  we  contend — 

(I.)  That  the  man  who  is  truly  called  to  preach  the  gospel,  is  called  to 
preach  it  to  as  great  a  portion  of  the  world  as  his  means  and  opportunities  will 
admit. 

(■2.)  That  what  he  cannot  do  in  his  own  person  through  want  of  ability  and 
opportunity,  he  must  endeavour  to  do  by  others  ;  looking  for  those  places  that 
will  best  repay  cultivation,  for  the  men  most  likely  to  cultivate  them  with  stie- 
cess,  and  for  the  pecuniary  means  to  send  and  support  those  men,  till  tliey  can 
be  supported  bv  the  churches  which  they  form. 

2.  — Location  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  Methodism,  as  intro- 
duced and  estalilished  by  its  l'"ounder.*  He  furnished  a  fine  practical  exposi- 
tion of  his  own,  saying — "  The  world  is  my  parish  :"  a  saying  often  quoted  by 
the  located  gentrv  of  the  nu'Lio])olis  !  with  whose  habits  it  is  in  admirable  keep- 
ing!  No  man,  calling  himself  a  minister,  and  more  especially  a  Wesleyan 
minister,  is  at  liberty  to  think  he  is  acting  up  to  his  commission,  while  he  is 
coniniing  his  labours  to  one  solitary  s])ot,  and  to  one  small  portion  of  the  realm,  ii'it 
be  convenient  or  even  practicable  for  him  to  pul)lish  the  good  news  beyond  the 
circl'  in  which  he  has  ])laced  himself.  Some  think  otherwise  ;  but  whatever 
mii;ht  be  i\\c  reply  ollered  to  them,  we  are  not  bound  to  reason  with  itinerant 
ministers  precis.^ly  in  the  same  v.ay.  We  ])lace  the  latter  at  once  in  the  hands 
of  Jolm  Weslev.  \\  hat  says  lie  to  some  olllcial  meml)ers,  who,  long  ago,  were 
making  an  inroad  on  his  itinerant  plan  !  "  I  beg,  therefore,  my  brethren,  for 
the  love  of  Goil  ;  for  the  love  of  me,  your  old  and  well-nigh  worn-out  servant ; 

•  All  lilt  two  vear't  before  Mr.  We^loy's  deiitli,  Mr.  T.  Olivprs  deemed  unfit  to  be  con- 

tioued  the  Kditnr  of  tliB  Anniiiian  .Manazi'ic,  Mr.  VVe-iley  introduced  the  subject  of  a  Hiicces- 
»or  to  hun  in  the  t'ontVreiice.  Mr.  liradburn  named  Mr.  Moore,  as  calculated  to  fill  the 
situation  of  Editor,  both  as  a  man  of  understandiii;;  and  possessing  some  knowledije  of  letters. 
Mr.  Wesley  wa«  silent,  as  he  would  never  propose  to  any  piTson  to  leave  the  itineracy,  whilo 
m  lieallb  to  continue  it  :  at  the  same  time  lie  would  coinider  the  relative  stability  of  any 
individual  who  nv;;ht  h  -  disposed  to  olfer  himself.  Mr.  Moore  promptly  replied, that  "  he  hoped 
to  live  and  die  1  travelliiif;  preacdier:  and  that  he  would  not  accept  of  any  offlce  vrhich  would 
militate  «f{ain<t,  what  he  deemed,  his  lii;,'her,  holier,  and  more  imperative  duty.  See  Moore's 
Life,  p.  110,  8vo.  I f,  "  with  the  ancients  is  wisdom,"  then  this,  uttered  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Wesley,  ounht  to  settle  deep  into  the  spirit  of  the  great  Locator  of  other  locators —Doctor 
Bontiog.   But  a  maa  naturally  iadolent,  will  always  be  seeking  ease.    This  in  passing. 
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or  the  love  of  ancient  Methodism,  which,  if  itineracy  is  interrupted,  will  speedijjr 
come  to  nothing  ;  for  the  love  of  mercy,  justice,  and  truth,  all  of  which  will  be 
grievously  violated  by  any  allowed  inroads  on  this  system  ;  I  beg  that  you  will 
exert  yourselves  to  the  utmost  to  preserve  our  itinerant  system  unimpaired." 
Again  :  "  It  is  a  shame  for  any  Methodist  preacher  to  confine  himself  to  one 
place.  We  are  debtors  to  all  the  world;  we  are  called  to  warn  every  one,  to 
exhort  every  one,  if  by  any  means  we  may  save  some."  In  reference  to  two 
preachers  who  appeared  to  have  settled,  as  in  the  case  of  the  London  Secretaries, 
he  further  states, — "  It  will  not  answer  so  well  even  with  regard  to  those  societies 
with  whom  P.J.  and  T.J.  have  settled.  Be  their  talents  ever  so  great,  they  will 
ere  long  grow  dead  themselves,  and  so  will  most  of  these  that  hear  them.  I 
know,  were  I  myself  to  preach  one  whole  year  in  one  place,  I  should  preach 
both  myself  and  most  of  my  congregation  asleep.  We  have  found,  by  a 
long  experience,  that  a  frequent  change  of  teachers  is  best.  I  cannot  see,  there- 
fore, how  any  preacher,  while  he  is  in  health  and  strength,  whether  ordained  or 
un-ordained,  can  ever  fix  in  one  place,  without  a  grievous  wound  to  his  own 
conscience  and  damage  to  the  general  work  of  God."  And  shall  any  calling 
themselves  his  sons  in  the  gospel,  and  affecting  to  be  zealous  in  the  maintenance 
and  promotion  of  the  cause  which  he  had  at  heart,  fritter  down  his  system  of 
itineracy?  Shall  Messrs.  Bunting,  Alder,  Beecham,  Jackson,  Hoole,  &c.,  &c., 
whose  presence  is  falsely  assumed  to  be  so  necessary,  not  to  say  vitally  import- 
ant,  to  the  right  management  of  our  missionary  and  other  interests  in  London 
and  elsewhere  ;  shall  these  be  the  privileged  few,  who,  at  the  very  time  they 
are  lauding  Mr.  Wesley's  plan  and  procedure,  and  affecting  to  be  so  anxious 
for  its  conservation,  to  destroy  it,  by  locating  themselves  in  London,  and  by 
bartering  the  spirit  of  the  ministers  of  Jesus,  for  one  of  fleshly  ease  and  sloth? 
Spirit  of  consistency  and  honesty  !  whither  art  thou  fled  ? 

3.  — There  is  an  incongruity  between  the  location  of  ministerial  secretaries 
and  the  christian  ministers  sent  forth  on  foreign  missions  ;  implying  separate  calls 
to  the  same  apostolic  office  ;  sending  forth  others,  while  luxuriating  at  home 
themselves ;  hesitating  about  taking  excellent  young  men  out,  who  offer  them- 
selves for  the  home  work  only  ;  and  manifesting  an  anxiety  to  keep  the  men  out 
in  the  missionary  field  during  the  period  of  life  ! 

4,  — It  is  inimical  to  a  fair  distribution  of  ministerial  talent ;  depriving  an 
important  part  of  the  Connexion  of  the  diversity  of  gifts  which  God  has  con- 
ferred upon  different  men,  and  which  are  necessary  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints.  According  to  the  report  given  of  Mr.  Farrar's  speech,  in  the  "  Watch- 
man," May  6th,  1846,  as  delivered  at  the  last  Missionary  Meeting,  in  London, 
— a  speech  in  which  he  practically  professed  himself  to  be  the  toad-eater  of 
locators  and  placemen,  we  might  conclude  that  the  metropolitans  were  borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  obligation  under  which  they  were  laid  for  the  minis- 
terial services  of  the  ilissionary  Secretaries.  Is  this  the  fact  ?  What-  are  their 
congregations  ?  Where  their  converts  ?  When  thoir  pastoral  visits  ?  What, 
in  short,  have  they  to  do  with  the  regular  duties  of  a  Wesleyan  Preacher  ? 
The  office  of  sending  others  abroad  is  converted  into  a  pretext  for  them  to  sit 
down  at  home.  And  yet,  Mr.  A.  E.  Farrar  will  bolster  these  gentlemen  up 
with, — "that  such  praise  as  he  could  bestow  upon  the  Secretaries  was  idle; 
that  he  knew  from  bygone  days  how  heavy  such  offices  were  ;  that  he  well 
knew  the  gentlemen  held  no  sinecures  ;  and  for  one,  he  felt  deeply  grateful  to 
God,  that  the  society  had  such  men  to  fill  those  offices."  Further  stating, 
"  That  if  the  brethren  of  London  could  spare  them, — if  their  services  could  be 
dispensed  with  in  the  metropolis,  they,  on  the  circuits,  would  open  their  arms 
to  receive  them,  and  would  sit  at  their  feet  with  much  gratitude.  Envy  was  an 
uncharitable  feeling,"  lie  continued,  "but  in  the  provinces  they,  in  all  brotherly 
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love,  envied  the  people  of  London  in  the  services  of  such  men."  Sweet  arms 
full !    Noble,  disinterested  servii  es. 

r,  \n  ar!?ument  mav  be  drawn  from  its   prejudicial  effects  upon  health. 

"While  some  are  worn  down  liy  incessant  application  t  j  study  in  one  department, 
others  present — not  through  hard  labour — an  unnatural  degree  of  obesity  ; 
the  well-clothed  skeletons  of  the  latter  of  whom,  we  leave  to  speak  for  them- 
selves.* The  Missionarv  Secretaries,  Editors,  Book  Steward,  &c.,  ealcidate 
on  one  Serni:  n  per  Sabbath  g-enerally  ;  and  of  that  they  are  often  relieved  by 
returned,  and  other  ^Missionaries,  as  well  as  the  young  men  at  the  Theological 
Institution,  who  are  converted  into  a  species  of  common  hack  for  the  occasion. 
Were  thev  to  connect  hard  preaching,  with  the  case  of  their  being  cooped  up 
in  London  through  the  vear.  and  breathing  a  contaminated  air,  it  would  reduce 
the  system,  and  preserve  it  in  good  working  trim.  "Why,"  Mr.  Wesley  asks, 
(Min."  Vol.  1.  p.  136.)  "do  so  many  of  our  Preachers  fall  into  nervous  dis- 
orders ?"  Part  of  the  answer  is — and  the  remainder  may  be  consulted  at  leisure 
• — "because  tlu  v  do  not  sufficiently  avoid  indolence  and  intemperance.  They  do 
indeed  use  exercise.  But  many  of  them  do  not  use  enough  ;  not  near  so  much 
as  thev  did  before  they  were  preachers.  And  sometimes  they  sit  still  a  whole 
day.  This  can  never  consist  with  health.  They  are  not  intemperate  in  the 
vulgar  sense  :  they  are  neither  drunkards  nor  gluttons.  But  they  take  more  food 
than  nature  requires  ;  particularly  in  the  evening."  If  one  whole  day  was  too 
much  to  sit,  in  the  esteem  of  the  man  they  profess  to  admire,  what  must  the 
sitters  for  vears  together,  in  the  Centenary  Hall,  feel  on  their  location  ?  What 
savs  the  nervous  sensibility  and  nervous  irritation  of  Doctor  Bunting  on  this 
subject?  ^\  hen  he  has  to  do  with  others  than  his  friends,  he  cuts  and  slashes 
without  mercy,  and  sends  men  writhing  through  the  Connexion  from  Conference 
to  Conference,  and  sometimes  for  a  series  of  years  :  touch  himself  and  he  is 
nerve  all  over!  And  what  says  the  tremulous  pen  in  the  hand  of  Doctor  Alder? 
Head  Inns  are  not  sought  for  quiet,  cold  dinners,  or  light  suppers  ;  nor  are  Inn- 
keepers,— except  in  Temperance  Hotels,  partial  to  such  customers,  "particularly 
in  an  evening." 

(). — Another  view  of  it  is,  its  flagrant  injustice  towards  others,  who  are  com- 
pelled to  be  out  in  all  weatliei  s,  and  to  experience  all  the  inconveniences  entailed 
on  itineracy,  without  the  slightest  ])r(ispect  of  enjoying  the  repose  of  location 
for  a  given  periml.    And  what,  it  may  be  denuuided,  renders  the  presence  of 

•It  i«  c>'rt«inly  int  a  iiilijpct  fur  merriment,  but  uliat  mu><t  have  been  tlie  feelinps  of  the 
l\iri<i:in<,  "  lien  oni'  .)f  tlif  MissiorMry  Sccrelarie-  from  L  iiiilon,  on  trying  to  enter  tlie  pulpit, 
r  iind  hiiii^rlf  in  a  fix,  like  Puncb,  in  the  iliior-way.  (^ooil  Mr.  'fuasi'  was  fortunately  at  hand 
iccendt-d  the  pulpit  stairi,  and  by  dint  of  physical  force  pushed  him  through  the  entrance.  It 
not  slated  to  u<  in  what  way  he  made  his  egress  ;  but  we  have  no  reason  fo  believe  that 
liH  would  scale  the  >i:itiU  iiienls  in  the  lace  of  tlie  auilience.  A  farce  at  the  commencement  of 
the  service  uas  HutTicii  ht,  without  one  at  the  close.    The  ca^e  reminds  us  of  iLh  title  of  a 

c-un.uM  oM  work,  only  part  of  wliicdi  we  venture  to  quote—"  A  Shove  for  the  Heavy  

< 'hri«tian ,  &c. 

Aiiollii-r  case,  calculated  to  put  in  play  the  risible  faculties,  may  be  noticed;— At  the  last 
M:iiu  he«t.r  f'onferHiir.-.  after  l)i ctor  Alder  had  rrei  i\ed  hi^  litle  he  uas  anxious  to  appear  in 
full  cn-iiuiie  before  the  public,  and  to  hand  down  his  doctorate  to  |io-teritv.  He  urged  the 
('""imitc  tlierefure ,  to  allow  his  portrait  to  be  taken,  and  to  a]ipear  a  second  time  in  ti.e 
van  .Magazine;  Mating,  that  he  thought  it  ought  tn  appear  oi.  public  grouads— because 
(if  the  -ervic.  <  he  ha  I  render. mI  the  Connexion,  especially  in  Canada.  A  '^ar<•a^tic  wag,  Mr. 
Atherloii,  referring  hi  the  ditlereiice  in  his  appearance,  being  slender  when  first  taken , 'saiil, 
'•  I  fur  one  have  im  nhirction  to  a  -econd  appearance,  provided  all  the  additional  matter  is  pub. 
li-hed  with  it."  Thi-  gentleman,  if  would  seem,  is  unusually  fond  of  his  face.  He  was  not  a» 
the  (  ei,te,,,,ry  Meet, ill-  in  Manchester,  and  yet  he  i-  in  fronc'of  the  Centenary  Picture.  Having 
lienrd  of  tin.;  firth-coming  exhibition,  and  anxious  to  appear  in  it,  he  hastened  to  the  publisher, 
(ind  requi  sted  to  be  taken  and  introduced.  There  was  naturalK  some  demur,  but  Srcrelariea 
have  good  salan.s;  down  went  the  suvereigiis  into  the  teens;  and  the  publisher  instantly  saw 
an  open  door  for  his  ndmis-i,,ii,  and  thus  smuggled  him  in,  uith  a  few  other  contraband  artioUf 
tbat  w»re  not  at  the  rateting. 
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Doctor  Bunting  and  his  coadjutors  so  necessary  to  the  best  management  of  ma 
connexional  interests  in  London  ?  What  talents  have  these  men  that  are  peculiar 
to  themselves,  that  may  not  be  found  in  one,  two,  or  more  hundreds  of  their 
brethren  ?  We  know  of  none,  unless  it  be  their  unseemly  vanity,  in  arrogating, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  this  superiority  over  their  brother  ministers.  What 
talent  does  the  Missionary  Secretaryship,  and  the  management  of  our  other 
connexional  interests  call  for,  that  hundreds  of  the  brethren  do  not  possess? 
We  are  not  av/are  of  any.  'But  if  there  were,  yet  if  any  other  of  the  brethren 
possess  the  talents  requisite  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  these  services,  ought  they 
not  to  take  their  fair  proportion  of  the  toils  and  dangers  of  ofHce,  if  toils  and 
dangers  attach  to  them  ? 

7 — Circuits  are  often  unnecessarily  circumscribed  through  it ;  thus  striking  at 
the  root  of  itineracy'. 

8.  — Dissatisfaction  with  itineracy,  is  one  of  the  natural  consequences,  owing 
to  its  various  inconveniences  ;  and  it  thus  becomes  the  forerunner  of  a  settled 
ministry.  Let  the  experiment  be  tried  on  the  four  Secretaries  at  home,  which 
they  are  trying  on  others  abroad  ;  send  the  easy  Doctor  Bunting  to  Alstone, 
the  dainty  Doctor  Alder  to  Shetland,  the  stately  Mr.  Beecham  to  Whitehaven, 
and  the  "illustrious"  Mr.  Hoole  among  the  Welsh  mountains!  How  would 
they  work,  and  feel,  and  walk,  and  eat,  after  the  sweets  of  metropolitan  locali- 
zation ?  There  would  be  no  cab  to  cross  the  street  in  those  quarters.  But  0, 
vrhat  an  injury  to  such  men  !  What  an  invasion  of  right !  after  enjoying  office 
so  long  as  next  to  legalize  it  in  their  esteem  !  And  then,  besides,  they  are  men 
who  have  been  serving  the  connexion,  as  though  the  preachers  in  the  provinces 
were  not  serving  the  connexion  as  well  as  they  :  and  the  connexion  had  not 
been  serving  out  to  themselves  in  return  its  fat  and  its  honours.  We  contend, 
that  the  preacher  rn  the  poorest  circuit  is  serving  the  connexion,  by  his  example 
and  by  his  labours  more  effectually  than  our  locators  ;  for  such  an  one  preserves 
the  spirit  of  itineracy,  is  the  immediate  instrument  of  bringing  sinners  to  God, 
and  exhibits  to  the  more  luxurious  the  self-deiiying  example  of  our  Lord.  Imi- 
tate the  example  of  Doctor  Bunting,  and  itineracy  is  at  an  end  ;  imbibe  the 
spirit  of  localizers,  and  self  indulgence  will  be  the  order  of  the  day.  And  yet 
Doctor  Bunting  the  originator  and  great  examplar  of  location,  could  move  Mr. 
Everett  into  the  ranks,  who  had  been  laid  aside  some  years  through  indisposition; 
and  could  ask  two  successive  Conferences,  on  a  second  supernumeracy,  why  he 
did  not  again  itinerate,  and  so  murder  himself  because  he  could  preach  on  the 
Sabbath, — do  part  work,  though  not  the  whole  !    What  a  front? 

9.  — The  preachers  are  diverted  by  it  from  their  original  designation.  In 
this,  we  see  the  utmost  danger  to  the  souls  of  the  Secretaries,  and  others,  on 
being  subjected  to  an  almost  unavoidable  loss  of  that  compassionate  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  men's  souls,  and  that  ardent  zeal  for  their  salvation  so  essential 
to  the  ministerial  office,  which  constant  pulpit  exercises  are  so  much  calculated 
to  inspire  :  and  we  perceive  them  to  be  in  no  small  danger,  too.  of  exercising 
the  insolence  of  office,  and  of  lording  it  over  their  brethren  in  the  ministry,  as 
though  they  were  an  inferior  race  of  officers,  if  not  of  men ;  thus  exalting  the 
secular  office  in  themselves  over  the  apostolic  office  in  others.  We  add,  the 
longer  men  are  kept  in  these  offices,  the  greater  is  there  danger  of  losing  the 
spirit  of  their  calling  ;  and,  as  we  think,  all  but  impossible  for  them  to  retain  it. 
And  wherefore  should  men  be  required,  or  even  allowed,  to  expose  themselves 
unnecessarily  to  this  danger  ?  And  if  they  see  no  danger  in  being  placed  in  such 
circumstances,  yet  if  we  do,  why  should  we  be  so  cruel  as  to  press,  or  even  per- 
mit them  to  abide  in  them  at  such  risk  ?  Is  it  either  kind  or  just  ?  If  God 
has  called  any  man  into  the  Christian  ministry,  he  will  give  him  talents  for  the 
useful  and  most  acceptable  discharge  of  its  duties  ;  and,  having  received  them 
for  the  honour  of  God  and  for  the  benefit  of  man,  he  can  neither  innocently 
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nor  safely  bury,  or  barter  tlicm  away,  any  more  than  he  can  localize  the  exer- 
cise of  them,  without  diminishing  his  own  usefulness,  and  defrauding  the  many 
of  that  benefit  which  the  giver  of  them  designed  they  should  receive  from  their 
use — receive  from  their  fullest  exercise  in  dill'using  evangelical  truth  to  all 
witlr'u  their  range.  If  these  dbsci  vations  have  solidity  in  them,  then  Vthat  shall 
we  tliink  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  those  Methodist  Preachers,  who,  in 
the  j^riire  of  their  health,  stn  ngth,  and  means  of  blessing  society,  have  shut 
theni.-ilves  up  in  the  iritropolis  for  the  last  15,  20,  or  30  years  ;  and  who  have 
done  this  so  long,  as  to  have  nearly  lost  all  desiie,  and  certainly  all  enjoyment 
in  ministering  the  woid  of  life  to  the  people  ?  What  shall  we  think  of  them! 
Why,  that  their  case  is  most  ominous  and  awful. 

10. — But  there  is  yet  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this  subject,  which  is 
partially  glanced  at  elsewhere,  and  that  is  the  insipidity  of  the  ministry  of 
the  men  who  are  thus  localized  and  secularized.    They  are  so  much  given 
up  to  the  secularities  of  their  offices  as  to  lose  all  taste  for  pulpit  studies 
and  preparations ;    and   having  loft  this,  they   can  have  no  ease  of  mind 
while  they  have  any  conscience  left,  till  they  have  worked  themselves  up  to 
the  belief  that  they  have  no  time  left  for  such  exercises  ;  and  having  reached 
this  point,   they  can  easily  persuade   themselves  that  their  vapid  discourses 
are  perfectly  excusable.    But  as  the  people  cannot  think  so,  their  ministra- 
tions pall  on  the  taste,  and  are  far  less  thought  of  than  they  formerly  were, 
when  they  were  distinguished  for  freshness  and  ease.     Of  this  they   are  at 
length  aware  :  but  being  totally  destitute  of  the  inclination  and  resolution 
requisite  to  rouse  them  to  the  adoption  of  those  stringent  and  self-denyin<r 
measures  that   are  so  necessary  to  the   recovery  of  their  lost  respect,  their 
mmisterial    services    are  continually   diminishing  in  public  estimation  ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  the  less  they  are  required  to  preach,  the  better  they  are 
pleased.     And  as  to  pastoral  duties,  they  are  out  of  the  question.     But  their 
usefulness  will  meet  with  a  more  distinct  notice  under  the  secularizin-^  ten- 
dency of  their  offices. 

11.— It  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  intrigue;  and  while  the  stewards  and 
Iricnds  are  looking  m  one  direction,  the  located  preachers  are  looking  in 
another;  and  enij^loy  their  influence  to  secure  such  men  only  in  the  melro- 
poluan  ;;pi  ointments,  as  will  either  cliime  in  with,  or  not  oppose,  their 
measures.  Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Josejih  F<.wler.  He  was  appointed  for 
l^ondon  :  but  there  was  no  second  station  found  lor  him  ;  he  was  not  made 
o  sulficienlly  malleable  materials  Ibr  the  clique.  Mr.  John  Scott,  on  the 
otl.er  hand  has  been  hawked  about  from  year  to  year  in  London,  till 
he  people  have  been  drugged  with  him.  A  law  which  was  made  to  keep 
he  venj  rab  e  Henry  Moore  and  others  out  of  the  cit,-,  after  a  limited  period, 
vas  violated  to  keep  ,im  in,  under  the  pretext  of  Ids  being  so  useful  as  a 
.n.;    T-     .        ,  ""^"-'^        '''''''  tl>c  highest  honours  of 

mSs  i  'n;'','    "    '"  V'-'.l^-'".       "«  other  had  honesty,    prudence,  or  ability 
oo  I    I?  ;      I  '^"'-l  a  convenient 

ap  e  ,1   1  !r'\-l'  «"-"Pli^I'-vork  in  which  he  does  not  wish  to 

a  I  md  '""/'^  '■'^         ='Pp.oved,  arguments  are  always 

at  iiand,  either  to  get  quit  of  him,  or  prevent  Ids  station.  ^ 

8ce!j;^'£"";;:  '^^   odi<,usness.  is  infused  into  the  mind  ;-men 

^^dS.y^\^^r^^''\^]r''"^  gratification,  rather  than  maintaining  the 
preach"!  ,5  ,!  ,  '    '^"l  'l'"'^*"''^'  ^^'-'^•.v  ^    ^^''o  "rged  upon  a  1  his 

sec"t^r-re,2i,?j,i:/TX<rt^"^  "\  '-'^^"^  ^^^'^^^ 

better  they  are  Tq^uaS  ed\?th  Ti  'l^^^^  tl'e  office  the 

J    re  acquaintea  with  Missionary  afiairs  ;  but  tliis  is  an  argument 
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for  life,  as  they  will  be  much  more  conversant  with  the  business  twenfy 
years  hence  than  now.  But  what  becomes  of  the  knowledge,  if  not  dilFused, 
when  these  gentlemen  drop  into  the  grave  with  all  their  hoarded  treasures ! 
Let  one  be  changed  annually  :  and  never  allow  a  young  man — to  extend  the 
remark  to  others — 'to  remain  in  London,  till  he  assumes  the  pertness,  self- 
importance,  and  forwardness  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Prest.  Apart  from  the 
Secretaries,  is  it  not  easy  to  parceive,  that  the  argument  will  apply  equally 
to  a  settled  ministry  ?  The  longer  a  man  remains  in  a  circuit,  and  among 
a  people,  the  better  he  becomes  acquainted  with  them ;  and,  in  this  case, 
good  circuits,  like  good  offices,  with  easy  work  and  good  salaries,  will  not 
be  often  quitted. 

13. — Location  is  at  the  root  of  Centralization;  furnishing  time  and 
opportunity,  for  men  to  enter  into  compact  with  each  'other,  and  so  to  work 
for  themselves,  and  for  one  another,  to  the  injury  of  others.  Centralization 
was  unknown  in  the  body  before  Doctor  Bunting  was  located  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  for  a  man  to  be  allowed  to  constitute  a  state  of  things  so  accom- 
modating to  his  natural  indolence,  his  ambition,  his  tyranny,  his  selfishness, 
and  Jesuitical  cunning,  when  he  must  have  known,  and  the  brethren  must 
know,  no  other  man  would  ever  be  indulged  in  the  same  way,  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

On  the  usual  impatience  being  manifested  at  the  length  of  the  Report  at 
the  last  May  meeting,  1846,  with  some  uneasiness  on  other  subjects.  Doctor 
Bunting  rose,  and  from  conscientious  motives  (good  man!)  entered  his 
"  solemn  protest"  against  it ;  not,  observe,  against  needless  expenditure. 
On  finding,  towards  the  close,  that  his  usual  adroitness  had  failed  him  in 
the  outset,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  shielding  himself  and 
his  brethren  from  the  effects  produced  upon  their  spirits,  by  the  first  edition 
of  our  charges  on  the  subject  of  Salaries,  &c.,  which  first  "  Fly  Sheets" 
seemed  to  hme  glanced  like  a  spectre  through  his  mind :  as  to  the  impa- 
tience of  the  meeting  on  hearing  the  Report,  "  He  could  put,"  he  said, 
"  his  own  construction  upon  the  interruption,  and  felt  grateful  for  the  confi- 
dence the  meeting  placed  in  the  Committee."  This  is  his  construction,  and 
we  have  ours.  His  native  cunning  rarely  fails  him.  He  advised  the  audi- 
ence to  read  the  report,  when  put  into  their  hands.  We  will  now  present 
him  with  a  few  of  our  "  Select  Readings,"  in  the  following  Table. 
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REMAEKS  ON  THE  EOREGOING  TABLE. 


1.    The  calculations  are  taken  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years;  from  1833 

^^o^'prom  18C3  to  1836,  there  were  only  three  Secretaries  on  the  Reports  ; 
consequently,  as  the  average  is  for  four,  it  will  be  in  favour  of  the  three; 
the  calculation  going  on  their  having  received  equal  to  the  four  in  subsequent 

3.  From  1834  to  1843,  the  Repairs,  Furniture,  Coals,  Candles,  Rates,  Taxes, 
&c  of  the  Mission  Horsi:  were  mixed  up  with  the  Houses  of  the  Secee- 
TAKiES.  But  this  of  little  importance ;  for  when  the  covering  was  taken  off, 
the  expenses  absolutely  accumulated  on  the  part  of  the  Secretaries.  By  looking 
at  the  united  expenses  of  the  two  columns  in  which  the  items  named  are  inclu- 
ded the  Mi's'iion  House,  and  the  Houses  of  the  Secretaries,  cost,  in  1836, 
£769  17s.  4d.;  in  1837,  £782  16s.  8d.  ;  1841,  £606  17s.  lOd.  ;  in  1842, 
which  was  the  year  before  they  were  separated,  £645  5s.  3d.;  whereas,  the  cost 
in  the  ^ame  items,  for  the  Secretaries  Houses  alone,  amounting  in  1843,  the 
year  after  the  separation,  to  £929  13s.  6d.  ;  in  1844,  to  £820  19s,  9d. ;  in 
1845,  to  £964  18s.  5d.  The  less,  therefore,  this  part  of  the  expenditure  is 
explored  the  better.  The  article  of  furniture  alone  is  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
houses  of  a  whole  ^-illage.  Either  there  must  have  been  wanton  destruction, — 
or  the  houses  must  be  stocked  like  furniture  warehouses, — or  the  prominence 
given  to  the  article  must  have  been  to  serve  as  a  decoy  to  cover  some- 
thing else. 

4.  "With  the  exception  of  1834  and  1835,  in  the  case  of  the  demise  of 
Messrs.  James  and  Watson,  no  medical  attendance  is  noticed.  Here  then, 
with  the  exception  of  these  two  solitary  c;\scs,  we  find  several  serious  omis- 
5-ioiis  in  tlic-(j  accounts.  (1.)  Medicine  and  Medical  Attendance,  both  of 
which  are  often  very  heavy,  though  necessary  and  proper.  (2.)  Children, — 
ten  guineas  each.  (3.)  Domestic  Servants, — twenty  guineas.  (4.)  Travelling 
Expenses.*  (.').)  Tlie  advantages  arising  from  boarding  Missionaries,  &c., 
while  in  the  metropolis,  who  are  often  abroad,  when  preaching  and  attending 
Wi.ssionary  Meetings;  all  of  which  tell  in  the  sliape  of  perquisites. 

,').  l^xclusive  of  the  five  items  just  noticed,  which  will  form  a  round  sum 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  eacli  Secretary  has  cost  the  Missionary  Fund,  on  an 
average,  for  the  last  tliirteen  years,  the  sum  of  £373  7s.  per  annum.  A 
handsome    sum  for    a   man   and  his  wife — upwards  of  One    Guinea  per 

•  These  in  the  cnsc  of  Doctor  Alder,  will  be  heavy,  as  he  travels  in  the  first  class  carri- 
npcs,  aiul  Ireqiieiitly  stups  at  the  first  inns,  to  the  great  pain  of  our  best  friends,  who  ask, 
where  the  ni(  ral  t'ei  Hup;  ot  a  man  is  to  be  found  who  prefers  the  mixed  company  of  a  hotel 
to  the  ieli;;ious  ([uiet  of  a  AVesleyan  family  r  We  may  just  state  that  we  have  a  long  list 
of  phu  i  >,  and  we  are  not  without  a  t(derably  correct  knowled<!;c  of  several  of  the  charges. 
If  he  1 -1  a])e  with  le>s  than  twenty  shillings  for  tea,  supper,  breakfast,  liquors,  boots, 
waiters,  and  bed,  hi  .ormcjre  properly  the  subseribers  to  the  innds,  may  congratulate  them- 
selves ujion  the  sight  of  a  modi  rate  bill.  This  gentleman,  with  whose  habits  we  arc  pretty 
familiar,  refnsi  s  to  eliargr  for  his  expenses  in  the  country  ;  he  takes  them  to  I/Ondon,  and 
charge*  what  he  judges  proper,  without  a  single  provincial  check,  while  his  brethren  dcpu- 
tationi.-ts  and  others  are  watched  at  every  point,  and  have  to  undergo  an  annual  drilling  in 
the  District  C'oninuttee,  on  the  sulijt-et  of  economy  and  retrenchment !  It  may  be  added, 
thnt  the  hard  trtatmeiit,  scanty  allowance,  and  threateuings  to  abridge  still  more  the  sti- 
pends  of  the  Missi, marie  s,  render  it  doubly  painful,  when  it  is  known  that  the  screw  is  ]iut 
on  by  persons  who  arc  at  ra'-e  at  home,  aiid  fed  on  the  tat  of  the  land.  "We  ask,  in  closing 
this  note,  why  in-is  are  pri  ferred  to  ]uivatc  houses  ?  Two  reasons  have  been  suggi  st^  d  to 
us.  Scinits  arc  (iu  the  alert. — -We  say  notliing  on  tlie  subject  of  a  post-chaise  f  ^r  the  Doc- 
tor alone,  a  distance' of  nearly -10  miles  and  back,  when  only  an  ouUide  scat  has  been  at 
liberty,  though  we  could  tell  some  tales  here  too. 
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day  !  ! !  Add  the  other  items,  with  the  exception  of  Travelling  Expenses, 
and  the  advantage  of  a  Lodging  House  for  Missionaries — all  of  which  enhance 
the  value  of  the  office,  as  the  Secretaries  are  in  full  pay  even  while  travelling, 
and  it  will  be  found,  that  these  four  men  have  cost  the  Fund,  for  personal 
comfort,  not  less  than  £500  per  man,  or  Two  Thousand  per  annum!  Why, 
the  men  might  have  saved  fortunes  out  of  this  income,  instead  of  being  in 
the  "  shallows,"  as  one  of  thenf  has  been  found  to  be.*  And  yet  fhis  is  not 
all,  for, — 

•  Independent  of  Dr.  Bunting's  salary,  he  received  what  can  be  demonstrated 
to  be  little  less  than  a  bribe,  from  his  lay  friends,  at  a  select  breakfast  given 
given  to  him  on  his  being  elected  President  a  fourth  time,  by  a  party  of  high-flying 
torics,  w);om  he  has  yoked  to  himself  in  the  "Watcliman,"  and  Connexional  Commit- 
tees, the  better  to  rule  the  Wcsleyan  body.  Prior  to  this,  he  possessed  high  inde- 
pendence, and  would  have  considered  his  fair  fame  seriously  injured  to  be  even  suspected 
of  envy  ;  and  was  in  the  habit  of  sporting  with  the  feelings  of  his  ministerial  brethren, 
who  were  presented  with  tokens  of  respect  from  their  hearers,  by  stating  that  such  men 
were  "  silvered,  or  lackered  over  with  the  precious  metal,"  and  that,  when  he  heard  of 
such  distinctions,  whether  in  plate  or  what  else,  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  there  was 
something  ^^Tong  at  the  bottom.  This  was  all  taken  for  gospel  till,  as  we  have  observed 
above,  he  found  himself  in  the  "shallows,"'  and  his  personal  friend,  the  Rev,  J.  Bowers, 
was  found  quietly  stealing  his  way  through  a  certain  circle,  to  raise  the  wind  for  him,  and 
till,  in  the  midst  of  that  circle  [we  have  their  names]  he  was  presented,  as  we  are  informed, 
over  the  breakfast  table  with  no  less  a  sum  than  2i  ''0i)/.  !  !  !  This  statement,  which  was 
made  in  the  first  edition,  has  been  objected  to  by  the  friends  of  Doctor  Bunting,  and  with, 
a  view  to  falsify  the  whole,  they  have  taken  exceptions  to  particular  parts.  They  have 
been  pleased  to  state  that  it  was  not  2000/.  ;  that  the  money  never  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Doctor  Bunting  ;  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  designs  of  his  friends  till  he  was 
surprised  into  the  fact  that  his  liabilities  had  ceased  to  exist,  &c.  All  this  is  mere 
moonshine.  AVe  still  have  the  fact  (disprove  it  who  can)  that  a  subscription  of  several 
hundreds  of  pounds,  entering  into  the  teens,  was  made  for  Doctor  Bunting  by  the  Rev. 

John  Bowers,  and  his  less  influential  partner,  Mr.  ;  and  that  Messrs.  Hargraves, 

Wood,  Heald,  Farmer,  Sands,  Roth  well,  &c.,  were  the  chief  donors.  It  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance  to  us,  and  was  of  little  moment  to  Doctor  Bunting,  whether  the  money  crossed 
the  table,  or  wWether  the  announcement  only  was  made  that  his  liabilities,  the  amount  of 
which  he  well  knew,  had  been  paid  by  himself,  or  by  the  hand  of  another  The  announce- 
ment was  as  good  as  gold  to  him.  But  the  point  on  which  we  lay  the  most  stress  is  the 
fact  of  the  Doctor  imputing  wrong  motives  in  other  cases,  and  the  result  of  such  a  boon  on 
the  Connexion  in  the  shape  of  lay  influence.  It  never  entered  our  minds  that  Doctor 
Bunting  was  privy  to  the  thing  till  the  fact  was  revealed  at  the  breakfast  table.  With 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Bowers,  as  in  another  case,  was  chief 
beggar.  He  did  not  succeed  in  every  instance,  but  he  did  in  most,  and  especially  with  his 
father-in  law,  who  was  among  the  noblest  of  the  nobles.  But  this  is  what  we  wish  to  be 
at.  Will  any  of  these  lay  gentlemen  be  knocked  off  the  Connexional  Committees  after 
this,  like  other  independent  men  who  might  be  named,  and  whose  names  have  been  erased 
from  the  lists  because  of  their  honesty,  and  their  not  having  taken  up  their  degrees  in  the 
college  of  Truekledom  ?  Will  Dr.  Bunting  cease  to  aid  the  "  Watchman"  with  aU  the 
Connexional  Advertisements  in  his  power — a  paper  in  which  he  himself  does  not  only  feel 
a  personal  interest,  but  of  which  the  presentationists  are  proprietors  ?  Then,  look  again 
at  Mr.  Bowers.  Hs  is  one  of  Doctor  Bunting's  friends,  and  was  presented  with  the  sine- 
cure of  Governorship  at  the  Didsbury  Institution  the  year  before.  One  good  turn  deserves 
another—  John  begs  for  Jabez  the  year  after.  Lay  influence  purchased,  and  independence 
sold  over  the  breakfast  table  at  Birmingham  !  !  !  Having  thus  become  lackered  with  gold 
instead  of  silver,  we  hear  no  more  high  spirited  flourishes  on  the  subject  of  silvering. 
When  it  comes  to  his  osm  turn,  all  is  received  as  matter  of  merit !  To  suspect  anything 
bad,  either  at  the  bottom  or  the  top,  would  be  treason  ;  and  it  was  hoped  by  the  party 
that  the  thing  bought  and  sold  would  die  with  them.  But,  no  — a  bird  of  the  air  was  pre- 
sent, and  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  Dictator — purchased  by  lay  cash— is  found  moulting 
instead  of  soaring  before  the  Wesley  an  public.  He  has  always  been  observed  to  pay  an 
idolatrous  homage  to  the  rich;  and  he  has  been  handsomely  requited  for  it.  We  do"  not 
say  he  asked  for  it,  but  neither  did  his  brethren  solicit  their  presentations  ;  and  whatever 
his  liabilities  might  have  been,  and  for  whomsoever  entered  into,  it  was  no  more  justifi- 
able in  him  to  take  upon  himself  liabilities  which  he  could  not  meet  than  it  was  for  Mr. 
Cubitt  to  contract  debts  which  he  could  not  pay.  Both  cases  are  subject  to  the  charge 
of  deception -inducing  persons  to  build  upon  a  sandy  foundation.  It  is  of  no  importance 
whether  Doctor  Bunting  was  rendered  liable  by  promise  beforehand,  or  stepped  in  as  a 
volunteer  afterwards.  He  knew,  in  either  case,  his  inability  to  meet  anything  of  the  kind. 
But  it  is  the  influence  of  the  gift  on  the  body  we  chiefly  look  at  and  insist  upon. 
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6.  We  have  another  entry,  in  connection  with  the  Salaries,  which  implies 
much  more  than  is  expressed.  Whatever  is  actually  received,^  there  is  stil] 
more  in  the  rear  :  the  amount  received  is  only  "  in  part."  What  not  satis- 
fied vrt  ?*  ,  ,  , 

w'lKitevor  wri^glinjr.  shufflincc,  and  softening,  there  may  be,  we  have 
tak.'U  our  stand.Tnd  think  we  have  a  right,  as  subscribers  to  the  Missionary 
Fund,  to  know  what  becomes  of  our  moneys,  and  whether  retrenchments 
cannot  be  made  in  the  metropolis  as  well  as  in  the  provinces.  We  have  in 
these  "  pickings"  alone  from  the  Missionary  Fund,  if  there  were  no  other 
inducements,  a  substantial  reason  for  Doctor  Bunting's  location  and  for 
the  tenacious  hold  he  has  kept  of  London,  where  he  has  been  found  nest- 
ling for  so  many  years  We  have  been  shewn  a  letter  from  him  to  Mr. 
Walter  Giiffith.  by  one  of  our  friends,  in  which,  in  the  early  part  of  1803, 
he  entreats  >Ir.  Griffith  to  employ  all  his  influence  to  secure  him  an  appoint- 
ment in  London.  From  hence,  it  appears,  he  was  early  at  work,  and  enter- 
taiue.l  exalted  notions  and  aims,  from  the  commencement  of  his  career.  No 
wonder  that  Mr.  Fowler's  proposal  for  a  change  should  be  taken  in  the  man- 
ner it  was;  for  the  man  of  d  iwn,  of  softness,  and  of  ease,  would  naturally 
conchi  ie.  that  it  might  ultimately  come  round  to  himself.  "  Doth  Job  serve 
God  for  nivaulit  ?'' 

Mr.  Wiliiaai  Thompson,  who  first  filled  the  Presidential  chair  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Wesley,  was  the  first  to  >«ri)pose  District  Meetings  after  the 
maiin  r  of  the  Scotch  Presbytery.  He  also  proposed  the  superanuations  of 
S'i:i?rnumeraries,  at  the  close  of  the  first  four  years  of  their  supernumeracy  ; 
and  the  argument  employed  in  the  case  was,  to  prevent  local  influence.  It 
was  on  this  ground,  too,  that  Doctor  Bunting  argued  in  favour  of  the  measure 
in  after  years.  The  law  respecting  a  change  of  stewards  is  well  known  ;  and 
ijreat  zeal  is  excited,  and  great  anxiety  manifested,  to  remove  them  from 
oliiee,  when  they  begin  to  exercise  unlawful  authority,  or  do  not  please  the 

•The  ever  memorable  William  Dawson  was  not  allowed  to  go  on  the  Missl  juary  Fund  ; 
it  «Ms  too  sacied  a  thiui;  I'or  him  ;  the  Conaexi  in,  thereforc.^was  to  be  traversed  from  one 
(•ml  to  the  other  to  raise  an  annuity  for  him  to  do  the  drudgery  of  these  four  privileged 
beiuL;-,  wlien  the  paltry  sum  of  l,jO/.  per  annum  could  only  be  raised  for  him  to  do  the  out- 
door work  ot  tlie^i'  home  servants — work  which  provrd  his  death — the  heaviest  part  of 
which  was  laid  upon  him  A  short  time  after  this,  Mr.  Jackson,  was  handed  forward  to 
London  by  one  <il'  Doctor  Bunting's  sons,  and  some  others  who  were  among  the  Doctor's 
1>  ■iii'tactors  at  Birmingham,  and  aecortling  to  a  previous  plan,  (though  a  resolution  of  the 
Man  l\e~t<-r  .\uxili:iry  Missionary  Meeting  was  made  the  instrument,  and  obtained  the 
ere. lit  with  the  uninitiated)  passed  muster  before  the  Doctor,  who,  good  man,  could  not  do 
oth  a  wise,  as  it  was  known  to  ha^  e  eoaio  from  wh  it  has  been  designate  1  his  chief  work- 
shop —  Maiu  lir^ti  r — and  was  an  additional  easy  eliair  tor  him;  and  so  the  Missionary  Fund, 
whirh  was  too  ecclesiastical  in  its  character  to  \>r  touched  by  a  layman  like  Dawson,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  preiiehcil  and  speechilled  move  than  the  whole  four  Apmtolic  Seerctaries, 
was  to  he  sud'lled  \vit!i  a  man,  his  wife,  and  nine  children,  at  a  co-t  of  -iili)/.  a  year,  exelu- 
sive  of  travelling  expenses  !  !  This  busini'ss  was  all  done,  and  the  family  removed  to  Lon- 
don, liefore  the  Conferenee  of  lSt.">,  under  the  sanction  of  that  great  law-maker  and  hiw- 
broak"r.  Do,  tor  Bunting  ;  ;ind  then  the  ('onf  r.aieo  (centered  in  himsi'lf)  was  asked,  in 
nolenin  m  ick'-ry,  for  its  sanction.  .Vnv  other  man  would  have  bcL'n  hung  in  chains  for 
this,  liy  tlie  h.mil  of  Doctor  Bunting  himself  But  think  of  this  schemer  and  his  colleagues 
trying  to  impress  s-ime  of  the  lirelhren  wi;li  the  notiini  of  a  providenee  in  the  whole  atfdr; 
that  whili'  th.'v  Were  thinking  on  the  sulijeet  in  London,  their  friends  in  Maiiehester  were 
thu-.  meeting  them  by  tlie  resolutions  !l!  Tliinkagiin  of  this  poor  fellow,  with  his  wife 
nnd  nine  children— eleven  of  them,  being  indalu'ed  with  2(l0/.,  and  Doetor  Alder  and  Ids 
l  ely  costing  the  Fund,  at  least,  .500/.  per  annum  ;  and  Dawson  only  loO/.  These  gentry 
Bccm  to  noon  the  principle  of  tlie  less  labour  the  greitia-  the  pay.  When  the  Book-t'om- 
mittee  purchased  Mr.  Watson's  MSS.  at  a  cost  of  -JOOO/.  Doetor  Bunting  proposed  after- 
wards that  till'  Conference  should  be  consulted  and  give  ils  sanction  before  so  much  money 
should  be  voted  away,  lie  forgot  his  own  rule  when  his  convenience  was  to  be  cou.ulted 
iu  the  case  of  Mr.  Jackson. 
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preachers  ;  a  point  carefully  and  properly  watched  and  insisted  on  by  Doctor 
Bunting  himself  when  he  had  the  care  of  a  circuit ;  and  yet,  he  can  secure 
for  himself,  in  a  more  perilous  position  to  the  connexion,  what  he  was  careful 
to  refuse  to  others,  by  contriving  to  accept  a  location  in  London  of  the  one- 
half  of  his  ministerial  life ! — a  place  in  which  the  principles  of  centralization 
(of  which  more  anon)  have  been  carried  out   in  its  most  pernicious  forms, 
with  a  view  to  concentrate  the  whole  influence  of  the   body — where  he  is 
chargeable  with  drawing  that  influence  round  himself,  and  wielding  it  to  his 
own   purposes  ;    making  London,  in  fact,  the  seat  of     esleyan  State — the 
metropolis  of  ^Methodism — himself  at  the  head,  as  its  sovereign.     On  being 
fairly  seated  in  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Missionary  Society,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Theological  Institution — the  latter  of  which  he  has  been  charged, 
with  his  usual  cunning  and  foresight,  of  cautiously  delaying  till  the  coast  was 
clear  of  Benson,  Clark,  and  Watson,  any  of  whom  might  have  become  power- 
ful competitors  ;  he  was  in  no  way  anxious  for  a  change  :  nor  were  they  any 
of  the  preachers  who  dared  to  propose  a  change,  as  it  respected  himself,  ex- 
cept Doctor  Beaumont.     And  those  piesent  at  the  Conference  Missionary 
Committee,  in  London,  a  few  years  ago,  can  never  forget  the  indignant  re- 
sistance which  he  made  to  tho  honest  and  manful  proposition  of  this  noble 
man,  who  recommended  his  removal  from  office,  as  beneficial  to  the  locator 
himself,  and  to  the  Connexion ;  and  in  no  way  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  Missionary  Society.    This  was  bitterly  complained  of  in  the  Conference 
by  Doctor  Bunting,  stating,  with  a  view  to  enlist  the  sympathies   of  the 
brethren,  that  he  could  bear  such  things  before  them,  but  that  it  was  painful 
to  be  humbled  before  the  laity.     Mr.  Joseph  Fowler,  after  this,  hinted  the 
propriety  of  a  change  in  the  case  of  Messrs.   Beecham,  Alder,  and  Hoole. 
Doctor  Bunting,  here  again,  reddened,  and,  by  way  of  warding  off  the  pro- 
posed change,  artfully,  as  is  customary  with  him  when  pinched,  put  himself 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  attitude  of  self-defence,  as  though  a  charge  had  been 
preferred  against  them  of  incapacity  or  unfaithfulness  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  blinder,  by  shilling  the  ground,  a  shout  of  praise  was  heard  from  the 
interested  gentry  on  the  platform  ;  and  the  subject  was  permitted  to  drop. 
This  is  what  we  suppose  he  means  by  meekly  hearing  certain  things  before 
the  brethren  in  Conference,  which  his  dignity  cannot  endure  in  Committee 
before  the  laity!    Now,  the  question  is,  (l.)  Why  allow  a  few  men  to  continue 
in  office    so    long  as   to  become    an    annoyance   to,    and  give   them  an 
influence  over  their  brethren,  in  consequence  of  the  assumed  importance  of 
that  office, — the  brethren,  many    of  vvlio.n  are  their  superiors  in  intellect, 
their  equals  in  piety,  and  their  seniors  in  standing  !    (2.)  Why  permit  men 
to  remain  so  long  in  office,  as  either  to  unfit  them  for  the  regular  itinerant 
work,  or  to  make  it  irksome  to  them,  and  so,  uncomfortable  in  it  ?    (3.)  Why 
continue  a  man  in  office  so  long,  as  to  make  him  unv/illing  to  leave  it,  or  to 
take  it  in  dudgeon,  Dictator  like,  as  though  injured,  on  the  suggestion  of  a 
change.     What  means  the  sentence,  uttered  by  both  preachers  and  people, 
from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  ? — "  When  Doctor  Bunting  dies  there 
will  be  a  change."    It  speaks  an  av/ful  state  of  things,  and  an  amazing  amount 
of  restless  smothered  feeling.     "When  he  goes,"  said  another,  "poor  Beecham, 
Alder,  and  Hoole,  will  scarcely  have  time  to  pack  up  their  trappings."  This, 
though  not  direct  comparison  is  intended,  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  hurried 
movements  from  the  palace  on  the  death  of  George  IV 

From  what  has  been  advanced  on  the  subject  of  location,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  ministry  of  such  men  as  are  interested  in  the  question,  should  become 
powerless  and  tasteless  to  the  people  ?     Or  that  public  expectation,  of  good  to 


be  derived  from  their  pulpit  l-liours  should  be  r.H  but  d 'fuiict  ?  It  would  be 
marvelous  if  it  were  otherwi.-e.  Hut  this  is  ni-.l  the  worsi  ;  for  that  ministry 
whieh  a\v,.k.'ns  in  the  broa-t^  of  the  iKople  no  expect^it'.i-a  of  good,  is  sure  to 
viduee  a  d^p.)si:iou  to  s'iii'iit  r.iid  condcir.u  it,  tii.Mhor  v.itli  the  ordinances  that 
are  conduct.'d  hv  it  ;  and  it  invari::My  i-sues  in  a  neglect  of  the  house  of  God, 
a        oi'  all  true  rclig'cn,  and  in  total  apo>tacy. 

II,  ('km  I! ATiaN.    This  is  an  advance  upon  location,  inasmuch  as  the 

indi\;dii:,l  only  may  be  located;  but  here  we  r.ler  to  a  number  of  persons 
tl;rown  t.):.M!K  r  fcr"  s;M..cilic  objects  ;  and  the  objects  themselves  advanced  as  a 
pica  fur  binding  them  to  the  spot.     It  ir.ay  be  proper  t.)  advLrt  to — 

(1.)  Til  •  ;  roui-e-'-ivc  st.  jis  that  they  have  led  to  tlie  centralization  system. 

l.._|-;,e  i;  H)k-Uoo.n.  Tids  is  of  ancient  date;  and  as  its  necessity  will  be 
abnilted'iv  all,  s  >  its  evi's,  arising  fru.ii  undue  iniluence,  were  few,  from  the 
l-.'.-  t  (if  tlieC.ym  iiitioe  being  repeatedly  changed,  and  the  members  of  it  having 
f.)-.iie;'.v  oi'.i\  two  located  brethren  to  contend  with,  viz.  : — the  Editor  and 
]<o  ik- sV.  '.vard.  Still,  even  here,  there  is  a  tyranny  very  often  exercised  by  the 
15o(.k-Stev,-ard,  owinu'  to  long  continuance  in  office,  excessively  annoying  to  the 
lr-j;h:en. 

•_>.  —  Tlie  Commitice  of  Pri\ileges.  We  have  this  in  the  metropolis,  with 
it>  of!i>  es,  meetinus.  ai.d  jvi  ;i,)liernalia  ;  and,  in  different  periods  of  its 
hi-ti)!  v,  wc  find  it  graced  with  tlie  names  of  Doctor  Bennett,  T.  P.  Bunting,  &c. 

3.  — The  Mi:s;oiis  Here  is  the  L'reat  starting  point  of  abuse  ;  and  the 
c;jcasion  v.as  seized  with  avidity  by  .Mr.  Bunting.  He  was  first  to  propose 
a  l;i)u>c  and  oilijc  for  tiie  Mis.vi<)n:n-y  Secretary  :  he  knew  v.Iint  ha  was  doing  : 
Mr.  }k-nson  argued  stroni^iy  age.inst  the  measure,  and  caat:',.-;cti  the  Conference 
against  wh:!t  he  termed  Brother  I?untinj'A  colouring.'  The  latter,  however, 
g:i;Ki  d  the  day,  and  obtained  a  settlement  by  the  plan,  as  indeed,  he  has  profited 
by  nui>t  of  ids  other  siliemes. 

4.  — -Tlie  .Mcctin-s  of  the  ('oiinexio;i;d  C'(;;iimittees  held  in  the  intervals  of 
Confeience.  \Ve  ask  was  tbi.^  the  e:isc,  bciore  Doctor  Bunting  rose  to 
power  ?  or  would  it  be  tlic  cis"  now,  it'  he  were  doI  located  in  the  city?  So, 
to  suit  his  pui  jiose^,  the  f Vei'dor.i  and  WLll-beiiig  of  the  body  must  be  menaced, 
bv  placing  (he  cords  or  strings  Iv  wliicb  the  iiiachinerv  of  Methodism  is  to  be 
regulated,  either  iii,niedi:.t  ly  in  his  hand,  (;r  ('u-,,,niar.;l\'  \\  ithin  his  reach  ! 

5.  — The  I'ri  ,-:di  rit.  'ill;  practice  t.i'  nnoxiig  tl.c  i;i-comi!ig  President  to 
I  oiuluii  is  "  part  and  parcel"  of  Pocfcr  I'.irating's  policy;  and  this  appears  to 
have  been  ])r<)jected  Irom  intensttd  molivts, —  tliat  in-  might  squat  himself  the 
more  plausably  and  complacently  in  tlie  scat  of  stale  ;  and  the  honour  applying 
to  others,  as  well  as  hiiiiseil',  he  was  of  course  the  less  suspected  in  strenuously 
wishing  it.  Doctor  Newton  is  an  (\c(  pt,on  ;  but  the  reason  to  be  assigned  is, 
that  his  uood  lady  prefers  the  country. 

(i. —  I  he  'I'lu  ohigical  Insiiiution.  'j'bis,  with  its  ofTlcers  and  students,  are 
cn)|)loyed  to  serve  and  save  the  Secretarii  s,  and  others,  from  the  toils  of  the 
niiiiihtry.  A  branch,  it  is  true,  has  bicn  established  at  Didsbury  ;  but  still 
tlie  parent  expect;*  to  have  homage  rendered  to  it  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  the 
President  of  both  must  thei  e  also  s  way  the  sei  ptre  :  not  fore;  tting  that  the  branch 
lias  bem  delightfully  located  in  the  centre  of  Jioctor  Bunting's  lay  supporters. 
— Tiie  assumed  authorily  <.i'  the  London  Distiict. 

(1.)  In  issuing  test-  lo  all  other  Distiict  Comndttecs,  as  in  Doctor  "Warren's 
case;  to  the  principle  of  which  sonic  of  the  brethren  objected,  and  for  wliich 
tluy  were  blackballed,  lhou;.di  among  the  brightest  ornaments  and  firmest 
supporters  of  -Methodi;  m.* 

•  ll'.co.r  Deaumoiit  i-.-  an  exninplp,  whn,  wlien  propositi  ,t<  a  menih.T  of  tile  "  1 1  iv i! r.-H . " 
k:i-  oljrct.'cl  to  l,y  .Mr.  (Windr.i^l.  I.pca.i-r  lip  ri..t  -ipn  the  "  Ufclar..tiun,"  ai;d  mo  \tal 
the  lK)Ddoii  District  ComiiiiUee  witlj  itie  aulLurity  of  a  Coiitereuce  I .' 
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(2.)  In  taking  upon  themselves  the  office,  and  assuming  the  right,  to  cate- 
chise the  members  of  other    Districts,  as    in  the  case  of  the  "Wesleyi^ 
Takings."*  ; 

(3.)  In  sanctioning,  in  their  collective  form,  and  in  their  official  charactejp 
schisms  in  other  sections  of  the  christian  community,  as  in  the  case  of  thp 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  before  the  sense  of  the  Conference  could  be 
obtained.f  Let  other  Di^ricts  act  in  this  way  without  the  sanction  of  Con- 
ference, on  any  subject  the  members  may  choose  to  take  up,  and  what  will 
oecome  of  the  unity  of  the  body  ?  Doctor  Bunting  himself,  good  man,  woul^ 
look  like  "  Widow  Placid,"  under  such  circumstances,  without  her  head-dress. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  we  say  nothing  of  the  separate  questions,  we  simply 
protest  against  the  assumption  of  the  District  Committee,  each  man  lending 
his  signature  to  a  document  published  in  the  Watchman,  under  the  influence  of 
Doctor  Bunting.  When  in  Liverpool,  he  headed  the  protest  of  the  District 
Committee  there  with  his  name,  against  Sunday  Travelling  by  Railway;  and  yet, 
we  have  entries  made  of  time,  place,  and  occasion,  in  which,  since  then,  he  has 
travelled  scores  of  miles  by  railway  on  God's  blessed  day. 

8. — The  final  Examination  of  Candidates  for  the  Ministry.  When  this  was 
proposed,  Mr.  Vevers,  and  others,  opposed  it.    And  well  mij,ht  they  : 

(1.)  It  goes  on  the  supposition,  that  the  London  brethren  are  the  men,  and 
wisdom  will  die  with  them. 

(2.)  It  is  a  reflection  on  all  the  other  Districts,  and  especially  the  more  re- 
spectable, which  entertain  the  Conferences,  and  in  which  men  of  first-rate 
talents  are  to  be  found. 

This  measure,  like  many  other  startling  measures,  was  stealthily  brought  in 
at  the  close  of  the  Conference,  when  many  of  the  brethren  had  left,  and  others 
were  jaded  with  its  heat  and  its  toil ;  but  was  afterwards  denuded  of  some  of  its 
worst  features.  Against  the  appointment  of  any  one  of  these  Committees,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  whether  in  Lond  on  or  elsewhere,  on  their  own  account, 
our  opposition  is  not  so  much  to  be  understood,  as  in  the  manifest  design  of 
the  thing.  We  have  sense  enough  to  know,  that  it  is  of  importance  to  have 
oar  forces  concentrated,  whether  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  bring  them  to  act  either  in  a  combined  or  in  a  separate  form,  either 
simultaneously  or  successively,  as  the  case  may  require  :  but  we  do  object  to 
their  being  drawn  to  one  place  by  aspiring  men  who  are  incessantly  grasping 
at  the  management  of  all  our  Conncxional  affairs,  and  who  cannot  attain  the^ 
object  so  well,  if  at  all,  unless  these  things  be  placed  in  London  ;  men,  whose 
affection  for,  and  interest  in,'  the  country  parts  of  the  Connexion,  have  been 
annihilated  by  their  long  residence  in  the  metropolis.  There  it  is,  that  they 
find  their  connections,  their  friends,  their  interests,  and  nearly  all  that  is  dear 
to  them.  On  this  account,  they  cannot  leave  London  ;  and  hence,  if  they  are 
to  be  leading  men  in,  and  governors  of  the  body,  the  apparatus  which  they 
have  to  manage,  must  be  there. 

•  We  are  creditably  informed  that  the  three  brethren  who  refused  to  reply  to  the  inter- 
rogations of  Doctor  Bunting  and  his  clique,  respecting  authorship,  did  it,  first,  to  impose  » 
check  on  the  usurped  authority  of  the  London  District ;  and,  secondly,  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  an  Inquisition  in  the  body.  For  this  (authorship,  together  with  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  book  apart)  Dr.  Beaumont,  Messrs.  Burdsall  and  Everett,  deserve  the 
thanks  of  their  brethren — aye,  and,  on  a  future  day,  will  be  'lauded  for  the  act— havingj 
sared  the  Connexion  from  an  Inquisition.  How  humiliating  that  Mr  Dixon,  the  President 
should  be  compelled,  at  the  instigation- of  Doctor  Bunting,  to  leave  the  Prcsidendal  Chail, 
in  the  piPsence  of  his  brethren,  and  then,  like  another  criminal,  wash  his  hands  of  the 
imputatica  of  authorshij> !    What  a  spectacle  ! 

t  Look  at  the  virtual  expulsion  of  Joseph  Reynor  Stephens,  in  the  year  1834,  for  with- 
standing church-rates,  and  compare  it  with  the  opening  of  our  chapels,  in  1844,  for  public 
meetings  in  aid  of  the  Scotch  Free  Church ;  in  which  public  meetings  the  Scotch  Free 
Church  advocates  attacked  the  Establishment  with  strength  and  acrimony,  of  which  pool 
Stephens  was  incapable.  What  a  pity  that  Doctor  Bunting  did  not  shield'  Joseph  as  well 
as  the  Free  Church,  instead  of  drnwinrr  ini  tho  recnlnti'mia  "jo-'^'-t  him !  If  the  Free  Churoll 
was  patted  on  the  head,  certaj^rfy  Joe  ought  to  have  escaped  bein^^roAvn  overboard. 


OF  TITE  OlllUl-NAii  ••ii.x  siiiiiiiio. 


Mr.  Scarth  of  Levels,  me  ©f  Dec-tar  Bunting's  friends,  spoke  out  on  tne 
<entralization  sv^tonl,  in  one  of  the  more  recent  Committees,  strongly  and 
honestlT  ;  and  could  not  see  why  the  country  should  not  share  in  the  power  and 
privileu'c^  of  the  metropolis,  being  possessed  of  equal  sense,  and  more  abundant 
in  L'oiitributioiis.  We  say,  why  not  shift  them  with  the  Conference  ?  It  dues 
not  suit  the  policy  of  the  sovereign. 

(11.)  Tlie  baneful  influence  which  Centralization  has  on  the  Conference, 
cn»iituting  in  itself,  as  some  of  the  preachers  observe,  a  Conference  witliin  a 
Conference  ;  the  latter  forming  only  an  outer  circle,  into  which  the  bret!;rcn 
are  admitted,  with  little  or  no  power,  iind  with  but  a  partial  knowledge  of  the 
wheels  that  work  the  machinery. 

The  old  preachers,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley,  before  ilethodism  had 
readied  maturity,  in  the  change  of  officers,  had  comparitively  litfle  power,  in 
giving  effect  to  their  choice  of  men  and  measures.  Doctpr  Bunting  has  been 
driven  to  more  elaborate  means  in  choosing  men,  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
body,  and  from  the  danger  of  being  unhooded  in  his  secret  plans  ;  and  tkerefere, 
resorted,  by  his  Nomination  Committee,  to  the  form  of  close  noiK-ination,  as  in 
civil  affairs  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  for  though  his  chosen  men  have  to  pass  the 
Conference,  all  is  settled  beforehand  by  the  centralized  band,  in  London  ;  and 
then,  to  give  form  and  legality  to  the  whole,  the  several  measures  are  gracefully 
proposed  by  them,  either  in  committee  or  from  the  platform  ;  so  that  the  Con- 
ference platform,  as  stated  elsewhere,  becomes  practically',  a  stifler  of  the  spirit 
of  freedom,  in  whatever  form  it  periodically  exists  ;  being,  with  few  exceptions, 
mostly  the  same,  in  consequence  of  the  manoeuvres  and  power  of  the  London 
clique.    The  centralization  system  leads  to — 

1. — TjTanny.  The  party  domineer,  and  ride  over  the  heads  of  others. 
MLthodism,  with  all  its  excellencies, — and  let  the  community  be  shewn  that 
has  more, — is  admirably  adapted,  when  abused,  to  the  purpose  of  being  em- 
ployt  1  by  either  a  Jesuit  or  a  tyrant,  or  both,  if  possessed  of  ability,  for  selfish, 
persor.al,  and  arbitrary  ends.  Its  mechanism  is  complex  and  not  seen  through 
at  one;'  :  its  machinery  is  vast  and  connected  ;  and  a  man  may  be  working,  iso 
in  sp  ,,k,  at  one  part,  and  in  one  room,  though  closely  adjoining,  so  as  not  to  be 
src  n,  and  yet  to  affect  the  whole.  This  receives  an  illustration  in  the  Grand 
Centi  naiy  Hall,  in  London;  respecting  which,  and  in  the  course  of  the  erection 
of  which,  there  were  four  or  five  conmnttccs ;  and  yet,  one  committee  (.1;>1  not 
know  what  another  committee  was  doing — no,  nor  any  of  the  members  of  the 
several  committees,  with  the  exception  of  the  centralizing  Doctor  himself,  who 
contrived  to  put  himself,  in  the  way  of  all  men,  and  thus  managed  to  pu'u  the 
strings  of  each  to  his  heart's  content.  For  such  a  man  to  mould  everythin-  f. 
his  will  behind  the  curtain,  is  perfectly  easy.*  He  is  in  every  department ; 
and  on  stejiping  out  from  his  hiding-places,  fraught  with  the  knowledge  of 
which  others  are  denied,  he  stands  forward  in  the  presence  of  a  body  of  men 
r.  iiKirkablc  for  openness,  frankness,  and  uprightness— which  render  them  un- 
suspecting ;  and  appearing  before  them  with  this  insight  into  business,  he  com- 
mands sonu  thing  like  homage,  and  can  wheedle  them  into  almost  any  measure. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  majority  of  the  preachers  whom  he  addresses,  posscssu.- 
but  httle  political  tac  t,t  from  the  circumstances  of  their  studies  lying  in  a  more 

•  I>o.ct..r  nuntin^  appear,  to  be  a  perfect  fac-smile  of  Count  Zinzendorf  in  one  tliinp,  ofwlmni 
.Mr.  «..,|ey  Sinn         I'outU  Z.  love.l  to  keep  all  tliinps  clo.elv.    I  love  to  do  all  tliiuKs  Oneiilv 
.Mm.  of  Couf.  vul.  I.  p.  00.     .MethoJism  ...  altered  ior  the  worse  ill  tliis  respect. 

t  It  i»  well  known,  thit  t!ie  House  of  Common.)  has  been  Doctor  Buntinfj'^  clii.-f  p! 
nt  re-ort  l.r  _ve;irs;    t,,  Mipp'.rt  »hii.h  fact,  his  ^hins  niav  lie  called  to  civ    evi.l.iKr  — 
liiR    I.een  pri-v.-oteJ  Irom   attendinR    C-aference,   in   c- lU-qoence   of    tlie    ta.-:,l,  ,_•  .    ,  „ 
rrceuea;    tli.it  ilit  n.  wsp  iprr.;  of  the  day   constitute   lin  priiicip:Ll  n  :i  lini,'  ;    andili  .  - 
ti'in.  when  ud  wben  jou  will,  bis  pockets  are  stuUcd  lull  of    KeiaTis  and  ot    v,  v.lv.y 
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(2.)  In  taking  upon  themselves  the  office,  and  assuming  the  right,  to  cate- 
chise  the  members  of  other  Districts,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "Wesleyan 
Takings."* 

(3.)  In  sanctioning,  in  their  collective  form,  and  in  their  official  character, 
schisms  in  other  sections  of  the  christian  community,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  before  the  sense  of  the  Conference  could  be 
obtained.!  Let  other  Districts  act  in  this  way  without  the  sanction  of  Con- 
ference, on  any  subject  the  members  may  choose  to  take  up,  and  what  will 
oecome  of  the  unity  of  the  body  ?  Doctor  Bunting  himself,  good  man,  would 
look  Uke  "  Widow  Placid,"  under  such  circumstances,  without  her  head-dress. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  we  say  nothing  of  the  separate  questions,  we  simply 
protest  against  the  assumption  of  the  District  Committee,  each  man  lending 
his  signature  to  a  document  published  in  the  Watchman,  under  the  influence  of 
Doctor  Bunting.  When  in  Liverpool,  he  headed  the  protest  of  the  District 
Committee  there  with  his  name,  against  Sunday  Travelling  by  Railway;  and  yet, 
we  have  entries  made  of  time,  place,  and  occasion,  in  which,  since  then,  he  has 
travelled  scores  of  miles  by  railway  on  God's  blessed  day. 

8. — The  final  Examination  of  Candidates  for  the  Ministry.  When  this  was 
proposed,  Mr,  Vevers,  and  others,  opposed  it.    And  well  mi^ht  they  : 

(1.)  It  goes  on  the  supposition,  that  the  London  brethren  are  the  men,  and 
wisdom  will  die  with  them. 

(2.)  It  is  a  reflection  on  all  the  other  Districts,  and  especially  the  more  re- 
spectable, which  entertain  the  Conferences,  and  in  which  men  of  first-rate 
talents  are  to  be  found. 

This  measure,  like  many  other  startling  measures,  was  stealthily  brought  in 
at  the  close  of  the  Conference,  when  many  of  the  brethren  had  left,  and  others 
were  jaded  with  its  heat  and  its  toil  ;  but  was  afterwards  denuded  of  some  of  its 
worst  features.  Against  the  appointment  of  any  one  of  these  Committees,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  whether  in  Lond  on  or  elsewhere,  on  their  own  account, 
our  opposition  is  not  so  much  to  be  understood,  as  in  the  manifest  design  of 
the  thing.  We  have  sense  enough  to  know,  that  it  is  of  importance  to  have 
oar  forces  concentrated,  whether  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical,  that  we  may 
be  iible  to  bring  them  to  act  either  in  a  combined  or  in  a  separate  form,  either 
simultaneously  or  successively,  as  the  case  may  require  :  but  we  do  object  to 
their  being  drawn  to  one  place  by  aspiring  men  who  are  incessantly  grasping 
at  the  management  of  all  our  Conncxional  affairs,  and  who  cannot  attain  their 
object  so  well,  if  at  all,  unless  these  things  be  placed  in  London  ;  men,  whose 
affection  for,  and  interest  in,'  the  country  parts  of  the  Connexion,  have  been 
annihilated  by  their  long  residence  in  the  metropolis.  There  it  is,  that  they 
find  their  connections,  their  friends,  their  interests,  and  nearly  all  that  is  dear 
to  them.  On  this  account,  they  cannot  leave  London ;  and  hence,  if  they  are 
to  be  leading  men  in,  and  governors  of  the  body,  the  apparatus  which  they 
have  to  manage,  must  be  there. 

•  We  are  creditably  informed  that  the  three  brethren  who  refused  to  reply  to  the  inter- 
rogations of  Doctor  Bunting  and  his  clique,  respecting  authorship,  did  it,  first,  to  impose  a 
check  on  the  ustu-ped  authority  of  the  London  District ;  and,  secondly,  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  an  Inquisition  in  the  body.  For  this  (authorship,  together  with  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  book  apart)  Dr.  Beaumont,  Messrs.  Burdsall  and  Everett,  deserve  the 
thanks  of  their  brethren — aye,  and,  on  a  future  day,  Avill  be  'lauded  for  the  act — having 
saved  the  Connexion  from  an  Inquisition.  How  humiliating  that  Mr  Dixon,  the  President, 
should  be  compelled,  at  the  instigation- of  Doctor  Bunting,  to  leave  the  Presidential  Chair, 
in  the  pipsence  of  his  brethren,  and  then,  like  another  criminal,  wash  his  hands  of  the 
i  mputatica  of  authorship  !    What  a  spectacle  ! 

t  Look  at  the  virtual  expulsion  of  Joseph  Reynor  Stephens,  in  the  year  1834,  for  -with- 
standing chtirch-rates,  and  compare  it  with  the  opening  of  our  chapels,  in  1844,  for  public 
meetings  in  aid  of  the  Scotch  Free  Church ;  in  which  public  meetings  the  Scotch  Free 
Chtuch  advocates  attacked  the  Establishment  with  strength  and  acrimony,  of  which  poo» 
Stephens  was  incapable.  What  a  pity  that  Doctor  Bunting  did  not  shield  Joseph  as  well 
as  the  Free  Church,  instead  of  ^voy-j-g  "r     -  ,./^^M..t,-r,v,..  jjj^  i  jf  j^j^g  j,']-ee  Church 

was  patted  on  the  head,  certainlx^oe  ought  to  have  escaped  beingtl>^-\vn  overboard. 
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Mr.  Scarth  of  Leeds,  fine  of  Dec-tor  Buntiiii^'s  friends,  spoke  out  on  tne 
-cntralization  system,  in  one  ©f  the  more  recent  Committees,  strongly  and 
honestly  ;  and  could  not  see  wliy  the  country  should  not  share  in  tlie  power  and 
pi  i\  i!cL:es  of  the  metropolis,  being  possessed  of  equal  sense,  and  more  abundant 
ill  contributions.  We  say,  why  not  shift  them  with  the  Conference  ?  It  does 
not;  suit  the  policy  of  the  sovereign. 

(11.)  Tlie  baneful  influence  which  Centralization  has  on  the  Conference, 
civ.stitutmg  in  itself,  as  some  of  the  preachers  observe,  a  Conference  Vvitliin  a 
Conference  ;  the  latter  forming  only  an  outer  circle,  into  which  the  bretlircn 
are  admitted,  with  little  or  no  power,  and  with  but  a  partial  knowledge  of  the 
wheels  that  work  the  machinery. 

The  old  preachers,  on  the  death  of  ^Ir.  Wesley,  before  Methodism  had 
reached  maturity,  in  the  change  of  officers,  had  coniparitively  litrle  power,  in 
giving  effect  to  their  choice  of  men  and  measures.  Uoct(^r  Bunting  has  been 
driven  to  more  elaborate  means  in  choosing  men,  owing  to  the  mat^nitude  of  the 
body,  and  from  the  danger  of  being  unhooded  in  his  secret  plans  ;  and  tkerefore, 
resorted,  by  his  Nomination  Committee,  to  the  form  of  close  noi&ination,  as  in 
civil  aftairs  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  for  though  his  chosen  men  have  to  pass  the 
Conference,  all  is  settled  beforehand  by  the  centralized  band,  in  London  ;  and 
th'jn,  to  give  form  and  legality  to  the  whole,  the  several  measures  ara  gracefully 
proposed  by  them,  either  in  committee  or  from  the  platform  ;  so  that  the  Con- 
ference platform,  as  stated  elsewhere,  becomes  practically,  a  stifler  of  the  spirit 
of  freedom,  in  whatever  form  it  periodically  exists ;  being,  with  few  exceptions, 
mostly  the  same,  in  consequence  of  the  manoeuvres  and  power  of  the  London 
clique.    The  centralization  system  leads  to — 

1.— TjTanny.  The  party  domineer,  and  ride  over  the  heads  of  others. 
Methodism,  with  all  its  excellencies, — and  let  the  community  be  shewn  that 
has  more, — is  admirably  adapted,  when  abused,  to  the  purpose  of  beino-  era- 
ployed  by  cither  a  jesuit  or  a  tyrant,  or  both,  if  possessed  of  ability,  for  s^elfish, 
persor.al,  and  arbitrary  ends.  Its  mechanism  is  complex  and  not  seen  throu'^h 
at  on'  L  :  its  machinery  is  vast  and  connected  ;  and  a  man  may  be  workino',  so 
to  spci.k,  at  one  part,  and  in  one  room,  though  closely  adjoining,  so  as  notTo  be 
seen,  and  yet  to  affect  the  whole.  This  receives  an  illustration  in  the  Grand 
Cciucnary  Hall,  in  London;  respecting  which,  and  in  the  course  of  the  erection 
of  which,  there  were  four  or  five  committees ;  and  yet,  one  committee  (.li(-l  not 
know  what  aiiother  committee  was  doing — no,  nor  any  of  the  members  of  the 
several  c  ommittees,  with  the  exception  of  the  centralizing  Doctor  himself,  who 
contrived  to  put  himself,  in  the  way  of  all  men,  and  thus  managed  to  pull  the 
stnnv's  of  each  to  his  heart's  content.  For  such  a  man  to  mould  everything  to 
his  will  behind  the  curtain,  is  perfectly  easy.*  He  is  in  every  departmc^nt ; 
an(l  on  stepping  out  from  his  hiding-places,  fraught  with  the  knowledge  of 
which  others  are  denied,  he  stands  forward  in  the  presence  of  a  body  of 'men 
rmiarkable  for  openness,  frankness,  and  uprightness — which  render  them  un- 
suspecting ;  and  appearing  before  them  with  this  insight  into  business,  he  com- 
mands soinetlnng  like  homage,  and  can  wheedle  them  into  almost  any  measure 
Add  to  this,  that  the  majority  of  the  preachers  whom  he  addresses,  posscssii,- 
but  httle  political  tact,t  from  the  circumstances  of  their  studies  lying  in  a  more 


IWt  -r  nuntin;;  appears  to  be  a  perfect  fao-nmile  of  Count  Zinzendorf  in  one  thin?  of  ul 
.  >N  ,..ley  Kav.  i,ount  Z  love,!  to  keep  all  thingg  closely.  I  love  to  do  all  lliiugs  One, 
11.  ot  Lonf.  vul.  I.  p.  oO.    Methodism  ia  altered  ior  the  worse  in  this  respect 


f  It  n  well  known,  th!>t  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  Doctor  llimtin-'-i  cl  lef  pl-.r,- 
01  resort  f„r  j-.-ar.  ;   to  supp..rt  which  fact,  his  >hiMS  may  I.e  called  to  f;,v-  ,Tvi,lriK -I  ■■ 
ing    been  preve.ite-l  from   attendiuR    Cu:,ferencp,  in  cou^.-qMence  of    ti,.-   hrnal,  n-,  -  t.n'u- 
r.ceivea;   tliat  tlit  newspaper-^  of  the  d^y  constitute  his  principal  rt-aduiL'  ;    and  tli  >        .  • 
mm.  irber*  ud  wUen  ywu  wiilj  Uia  jiocketB  are  stuUed  lull  of   Uei^ons  and  of  vw.;>:y 
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simple  direction,  tlieir  is  less  ability  to  detect  either  the  fclacies  of  argument 
or  the  selfishness  of  h^iman  nature.  These  things  are  all  turned  to  a  personal 
account  by  the  Doctor,  and  hence  his  arbitary  sway.  But  even,  apart  from 
the  Doctor,  one  of  the  tendencies  of  the  centralizing  system  is,  to  tempt  the 
brethren  in  London  to  assume  an  air  of  superiority  over  their  brethren  in  the 
country ;  a  superiority  to  which  they  are  on  no  account  entitled,  whether  on 
the  ground  of  talent,  servic(^  or  ministerial  character  ;  and  which  they  cannot 
be  allowed  to  exercise,  but  at  the  risk  of  the  liberties,  the  purity,  and  peace  of 
the  Connexion.    Hence  another  evil : 

2.  — Pride.  AVhen  a  suituble  title  was  wanted  \o  distinguish  Doctor  Bunt- 
ing from  his  fellows  in  tlie  Theological  Institution,  he  objected  to  Governor, 
as  that  was  too  much  like  the  superintendent  and  visitor  of  a  Parish  Work- 
house ;  and  bebides,  as  he  wished  to  have  a  governor  \mder  him,  the  only  title 
with  which  he  could  be  at  all  satisfied,  was  that  of  President,  implying  dignity 
and  ease.  He  must  be  head,  or  nothing ;  and  to  do  nothing,  best  comports 
with  his  nature.  When  the  Didsbury  Institution  was  proposed,  he  objected 
to  its  being  anything  but  a  Branch,  and  pleaded  for  one  President  for  the  two. 
This  was  modest.  He  Avas  not  disposed  to  have  a  rival.  Supremacy  was 
his  object.  We  have  heard  it  stated,  by  students  of  the  Institution  con- 
nected with  the  metropolis,  that  during  the  two  and  three  years  of  their 
residence  in  it,  they  never  saw  the  face  of  Doctor  Bunting  within  its  walls. 
They  had  heard  of  him  attending  committees  ;  but  it  was  too  great  an  act 
of  condescension  for  the  king-,  during  that  part  of  his  progress,  to  stop  to  look 
at,  and  shew  that  he  had  really  an  interest  in  the  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
and  intcres-t  in  anything,  in  short,  but  his  own  honours.  For  parade,  look  at 
the  Centenary  Hall,  with  its  livery  servants  ushering  gentlemen  into  the 
august  presence  of  the  sovereign,  or  telling  them  to  wait  till  royalty  is  disposed 
to  give  audience ;  look  at  the  Wesleyan  soirees,  the  cab  and  carriage  driving 
in  the  meVopolis,  the  head  inns  and  first  class  carriages  in  the  country:  look 
at  the  platforms  and  their  furniture,  animate  and  inanimate  ! 

3.  — Partiality.  We  here  include  personal  gratification  in  all  its  various  forms. 
Having  all  power  in  their  own  hand,  it  leads  to  this  :  and  it  will  be  generally 
found,  that  those  who  aspire  to  govern  others  rather  than  themselves,  will 
descend  to  meanness  which  the  truly  noble  cannot  brook.  We  look  at  the 
subject. — 

(1.)  In  the  case  of  salaries.  Here  we  again  refer  to  our  table  of  costs,  and 
the  items  omitted,  for  the  sums  which  the  self-denying  Secretaries  have  appro- 
priated to  themselves,  while  teaching  the  Missionaries,  and  others,  economy, 
and  applying  the  screw  to  both  children  and  adults,  to  rich  and  poor,  at  publiR 
meetings,  and  at  Christmas,  to  give.  We  have  stated  elsewhere,  that  the  Secre-- 
taries  do  not  cost  the  Fund  less  than  £500  per  annum  each.  Look  at  this. 
They  (or  the  ( 'cmmittee  through  them,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  call 
Mr.  Jackson  from  Manchester,  with  a  wife  and  nine  children — eleven  in  all! 
and  give  him  £200  per  annum,  out  of  which  he  has  to  find  food,  raiment,  house- 
rent,  taxes,  servants,  money  to  moot  Doctors'  bills,  &c.,  &c.  Doctor  Alder,  on 
the  other  hand,  costs,  for  his  wife  and  himself,  (having  no  children)  exclusiTB 
of  travelling  expenses,  at  least,  twice  the  amount  !  !  We  lie  pretty  soft,  when 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  feather  our  own  nests.  In  saying  twice  the  aipount,, 
we,  of  course,  omit  children,  or  we  could  go  on  to  a  higher  figure,  stated  k 
another  place.    W  e  look  at  the  subject — 

(2.)  In  the  selection  of  men  : 

News,  and  standing  out  like  a  pair  of  panniers.  A  pocket  Bilile  wouUi  not  only  occupy 
less  room,  but  would  be  murli  more  in  character,  as  wfU  as  suitaiile  for  the  sfudy  of  tin 
President  of  the  Theological  Ins  itution.  And  vet  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Newsof 
the  day,  will  do  for  a  wily  politician,  who  has  taken  his  cue  from  thence.  The  Uissentert 
•eern  to  understand  this  part  of  the  cliarat-ter,  as  clearly  as  ourselves.  See  the  "  Ecleeti*- 
Review,"  for  August,  1846,  especially  p.  139 ;  but  the  whole  character  is  worth  reading. 
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1  For  London.  Even  the  meek,  the  gentle,  but  innoc^ntly  sly  Joseph 
Entwi-sle  could  say,  quicilv,  "  Oh.  w.-  nui^t  n  t  h;.ve  Imk-^,  ];.aKn:oi,t  in 
London,  he  wont  do  for  us."  The  question  vas  r.oi  whether  he  v,,,ul.:  do  fcr 
the  people,  the  circuit,  or  tl;c  work  uf  God  :  but  !ar  /m— tlie  lOCat.u.  ctnir^lizcl 
clique.  M'o-t  uf  the  Lond,  n  siiilions  are  at  the  beck  and  i!ibp<.>al  of  the  ix.i  tv. 
The  ears  (..f  the  stewards  are  open  to  their  whi.-pcrs  ;  and  tliese  are  careiuliy 
.elected.  Thty  arc  in  tl  e  quarterly  meeting?,  in  the  stationing  Committees,  in 
ti  c  Co'i'i'ercnce  — steady  to  their  juni  ObC— with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  their 
chosen  and  marked  men.  VN"hen  :sh:  Fowler,  as  already  stated,  wes  appointed 
for  ndon,  either  as  an  experiment  or  through  some  iatality  which  the  party 
could  not  control,  he  remained  only  three  years  :  there  was  not  another  circuit 
foi;!:d  for  him :  he  did  not  suit  the  brethren,  who  say,  "  he  wo:;t  do  for  us." 

2.  P^or  t'ommit'ees.  A  reference  to  the  Mii.utcs  of  Cenference  goes  to 
establish  the  fact,  that  l^octor  Burnings  clique  are  in  the  habit  I'f  not  only 
helping  each  (>ther  from  e^ie  London  circuit  to  another,  and  to  the  best  ciieuits 
in  thetonnexion.  hut  from  one  Cemmittee  to  another,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  the  people,  and  the  great  ii'jury  of  their  ministerial  breiliren.  Besides 
chairmanev.  repre^entativcship.  superinter.dency,  deputation  work,  and  a  number 
of  minor  "honours  and  C'emmittces,  we  find  certain  men,  dene  minated  Doctor 
Buntini;  s  eh.ejue.  from  the  circumstances  of  their  acting  with  him,  and  his  finding 
them  Irelpful  to  his  plans,  generally  holding  the  highest  official  stations  in  the 
Connexion,  and  placed  on  the  more  general,  inipoitant,  and  influential  Commit- 
tce>:  while  men  of  star.ding.  eminence,  piety,  usefulness,  and  intellect,  are 
excluded  ;  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  not  being  of  Doctor  Bunting's 
party.  Take  an  example  for  the  years  lbo9  and  1840,  which  is  preserved  in 
countenance  by  otiier  periods. 

As  to  the  lay  portion  ol  the  Connexional  Committees,  we  wish  to  know  what 
claims  ths  notable  Mr.  T.  P,  Bunting  has  to  be  pushed  forward  in  the  way  he 
has  been,  when  circumstances  wouid  have  led  others  to  court  the  shade  ?"'••  ^\"o 
add  no  more :  he  is  Doctor  Bunting  s  son,  and  that  is  a  sufficient  passport  to  il:c 
highest  honours. 

We  recommend  to  the  Doctor,  on  reviewing  his  system  of  Favouritism,  a 
perusal  of  the  following  solemn  charge  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  on  the  election  (;f 
(ithei'rs  :  "  I  charge  thee  before  God,  and  the  Lor  1  .lestas  Clirlst,  and  the  elect 
angels,  that  thou  olist  rve  these  things  without  prelerruig  one  before  anci!;cr, 
doing  nothing  by  p  vuiiality."    1  Tim.,  v.  'Jl. 

•  Wc  find  this  t;aii!l' mail  bli/on:  .1  i'rirth  in  his  father's  pnpcr — the  "  Watchman,"  o;i 
iliff,  rent  oti'a-iuii-.  ;  but  thure  is  :i  putt' i  xti  aur  liuai  y  in  Xo.  dl'),  for  Xov.  18,  181U,  p.  .5-ls;, 
in  a  n  view  of  a  "Lecture  at  tl)i'  Mauchi  ster  I..nv  A.-Mniation,  on  Moral  Tuaimxg 
X'-ccs.-ary  for  the  I'r.icticc  ot  tlie  Law."  Al'trr  noticinj,'  ditfercnt  topies  dwc'.t  upon  liy  the 
lecturer,  tlie  frieiidlv  nvKwar  olisMvrs,  'le  "then  dwells  on  siime  jii  euliar  branches  of 
tMtrul  liaiiiiiig  to  -wiiirh  attentiiin  naiy  l.e  ;iropi  rly  directed.  Sncli  are,  seeurinf;  a  conijie- 
teiit  k-inwled;;.-  1.1  tile'  ]iriil'e,>sion  : — a  s(  :a  it i.oi  s  si  ssr  <>/'  lioNot  u  in  all  ii^tenmu se  with 
elienls  ur  j'rnl.  i  .mil  brt  thren  :—  iiciii-rin.ii ii  aial  lihcratitij  in  xjiiril  and  tcit.prr  :  —  the  cultiva- 
tion of  constant  cominantt  tempi  )  : — a  hl('i:il  and  riiiirlrini.\  rcni'  /nidiir  :  —  a  Kiiidid  and  o/<(')» 
i/i>/K)n7io;i ;  -  and  a  Moui.s  i  and  in  Miua  h  jiirit.  'i  he  h  etnre,  altoL  ether,  is  mo-  t  creditable 
to  the  head  and  hetirt  of  the  author,  who  is,  we  believe  Mr.  '1'.  1'.  Buntiiif;."  Not  any- 
thnii;,  of  course,  is  -aid  of  the  lecturer  as  a  mooi  i,  for  his  hearers  to  work  after,  nor  of  tlio 
practical  influence  liis  s(  ntinn  nts  have  ujjon  himself  in  his  profession.  Tiiere  are  different 
ways  of  pushing  trade,  and  more  places  tor  sign-boartls  than  over  a  man's  own  door. 
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Part  of  Doctor  Bunting's  most  *tful  policy  has  been  to  censtituie  its,  aiany 
Committees,  connexional  and  otherwise,  as  possible  ;  and  in  these  to  transact 
the  -v-ital  part  of  the  business  of  Conference ;  bringing  in  merely  a  report  of 
the  general  proceedings  of  the  Committees,  for  its  sanction.     Some  time  about 
18H    Doctor  Bunting  (Mr.  then)  and  some  of  the  other  brethren,  were  in 
company  with  each  other,  when  the  conversation  turned  upon  some  [contempla- 
ted chanties.     One  complained  that  the  same  class  of  men  were  on  all  the 
Committees.    This  was  confessed  by  the  Doctor,  and  the  others,  to  be  an  evil  ; 
but  a  hope  was  expressed  that  it  would  soon  be  corrected.      No  sooner,  how- 
ever, liad  the  Doctor,  by  a  deep  manoeuvre,  secured  the  Presidency,  than  he 
found  it  his  interest  not  only  to  keep  up  the  old  plan,  but  to  improve  upon  it : 
we  sav,  a  deep  manoeuvre:  he  proposed  that  all  the  preachers,    who  had 
travelled  14  years,  should  be  allowed  to  vote  for  the  President.    Having  thus 
been  the  instrument  of  enlarging  their  franchise,  could  they  do  less  than  put 
him  into  the  chair?     He  has  made  many  nice  calculations  of  this  kind;  and 
yet,  a  few  of  the  simple-hearted  of  the  brethren  are  gulled  into  an  impression 
that  he  is  a  disinterested  man  !    But  to  return  to  the  Committee,^  on  which 
we  have  dwelt  elsewhere,  the  grand  argument  in  favour  of  them  is,  that  of 
expediting-  the  business   of  Conference,    and  preserving  its  affairs  distinct. 
There  is  validity  in  this;  but  with  these  advantages,  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  abuse;  and  we  contend  at  the  same  time,  that  business  will  be  dis- 
patched with  equal  ease  and  rapidity  by  a  change  of  hands.    So  things  are 
found  to  work  in  civil  hfe  !  and  besides,  according  to  the  old  adage, — "  New 
brooms  sweep  clean" — implying,  that  the  old  ones  are  often  associated  with 
that  which  ought  to  be  swept  away.    The  Committees,  as  we  have  stated, 
furnish  a  man  like  Doctor  Bunting,  who  secures  a  seat  in  all  he  wishes  to 
enter,  with  an  undue  influence  over  his  brethren.    They  may  be  employed  for 
party  purposes.      When  Mr.  Samuel  Dunn  appealed  to  the  London  Con- 
t^rence   at  its  assembling  1842,  in  vindication  of  his   character,   because  of 
some  distuibance  in  the  Dudley  circuit.  Doctor  Bunting  and  his  clique,  who 
were  prejudiced  against  the  a])j;i\'Jjnt,  would  not  allow  the  affair  to  come  before 
tlu-  Conference,  but  delircird  him  over  to  a  Committee,  which  was  equal  to 
placing  him  under  "  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Ilod."    ]\Ir.   Dunn  very  properly 
refusLiI,  and  demanded  an  open  trial  ;  but  the  platform  over-ruled  it ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  he  left  the   Conferenc  in  d.is<nist  ;  and  yet,  at  a  subsequent 
Conference,  after  denying  him  justice,  Doctor  Bunting  had  the  hardihood,  m 
his  usual  merciless  way  to  the  feelings  of  others,  to  tell  him,  that  he  ought 
rather  to  ask  pardon  of  the  Conference  for  leaving  it  in  the  manner  he  did,  thaa 
to  speak  on  the  subject  in  question  ; — one  of  his  customary  brow-beating  ways 
'A'  answering  an  argument.     Now,  the  point  with  us,  is  not  whether  j\Ir.  Dunn 
ri  jlit  or  wrong  in  the  Dudley  case,  but  the  injustice  of  refusing  a  man  tha 
right  of  vindicating  himself;  for  we  contend,  that  every  member  of  the  Con- 
ferencf,  who  wishes  it,  has  the  riglit  of  public  appeal.      Besides,  when  the 
members  of  those  Committees  decide  against  a  man,  in  cases  of  character,  they, 
with  a  tliorougli  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  of  which  others 
kni)w  nothing  beyond  what  they  are  disposed  to  communicate,  become  advw- 
cates  for  the  opposite  party,  and  are  so  far  against  the  man  in  open  Conference  ; 
and  if  they  wish  to  promote  any  party  purposes,  or  tlie  man  is  known  to  have 
ne  friendly  bearing  toward  the  London  part}',  as  was  the  ease  witli  Mr  Dunn, 
then  Doctor  Bunting  is  lieard  to  bawl  out,  as  in  the  ease  of  attacks  upon  liim- 
seil'. — "  The  Conference  must  support  and  defend  its  own  Conimittei's !"  This 
is  generally  a  closer — not  an  argument — as  the  Conference,  by  this  tiiek,  is  put 
upon  its  dignity.     Tliese  Committees,  therefore,  as  will  be  per(  cived,  constitute 
one  of  the  chief  secrets  of  his  power  :  bcini^^  on  most  of  the  connexional  Com- 
Hiittiecs,  and  his  I'avourites  mostly  on  others  of  Importance,  he  winds  the  Cen- 
fifrcnes  at  wHI  in  them:  every  wi*«L  is  worked  by  him;  and  the  whole  of  the 
machinery    '^'iWai  iii.s  ijitiaiii^. 
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There  is  policy  in  all  tWs,  but  it  is  sinister  :  it  is  to  obtaia  power :  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  dispute  the  purity  of  his  motives,  in  the  packing  of  these 
Committees,  and  in  the  patronage  and  encouragement  he  gives  to  different 
men,  yet  t  >  be  noticed,  to  comp  iss  his  purposes.  It  is  doubtful  policy, — suiting 
himself  rather  than  the  preachers  at  large,  and  the  body  generally.  His 
wishes  may  take  the  sha;)e  of  hopes,  and  he  may  accept  that  as  a  fact,  which 
he  eirne<tly  desire-i  to  be  trme, — that  the  body  may  be  ultimately  benefited  ; 
but  the  dissatisfaction  it  works  in  the  mass,  shews  its  want  of  adaptation  to  the 
views  and  feelings  of  the  brethren  ;  and  the  hope  of  a  change  on  his  demise,  is 
demonstrative  that  they  are  not  with  him.  The  pertinacity  with  which  he 
clings  to  a  certain  class  of  minions  in  these  Committees,  seems  to  spring  more 
from  selfishness,  and  a  grasp  at  power,  than  the  consistency^  which  springs 
from  principle. 

5.    For  Governors.  We  have  felt  indignant  often  at  the  arguments  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  accomplish  certain  objects,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Theo- 
logical Institution.    The  argument  at  first  was  that  of  age,  experience,  and 
standing  in  the  connexion.    This  was  employed  in  order  to  secure  the  election 
of  Mr.  Entwistlefor  the  Theological  Institution;  a  man  every  way  qualified  for 
the  office  if  such  office  were  necessary  :  but  Doctor  Bunting  knew  very  well 
that  Mr.  Entwistle  was  a  man  whom  he  could  not  only  manage,  but  who  would 
in  most  cases,  work  to  his  hand,  and  would  add  weight  to  his  schemes  of  con- 
troul.    The  same  accommodating  logic  was  employed  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Treffrey,  but  not  being  quite  of  the  Buntingian  school,  his  reign,  as  was  ex- 
pected, was  short.    The  worthy  Doctor,  being  anxious  after  this,  to  introduce 
one  of  his  pets,  threw  his  previous  argument  of  age,  experience,  and  stunding 
to  the  winds,  and,  to  accomplish  his  object,  urged  i  he  propriety  of  having  a  man 
of  mature  age,  full  of  health,  vigour,  and  action.    This,  of  course,  secur  ed  the 
election  of  his  friend  the  lovely  P.C.  Turner !     Subsequently  to  this,  another 
friend  was  to  be  served  ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  ?    The  old  argument  would 
not  serve  in  this  case,  as  a  person  shook  with  paralysis,  and  laid  aside  from  the 
itinerant  work,  had  to  be  served.    Never  heed  ;  the  Doctor  stands  too  high  for 
a  little  inconsistency  to  shake  his  credit:  if,  by  throwing  health  and  vigour 
to  the  winds,  he  can  serve  his  friend  John  Bowers,  by  helping  him  into  the 
Didsbury  governorship,  it  will  help  himself  in  carrying  out  his  schemes  of 
power  through  the  balm  of  favouritism  ?   So  much  for  discreditable  shuffling  in 
cases  of  Governorship  ;  an  office  for  which  there  is  no  more  need,  than  there 
is,  that  a  man  should  pay  another  for  asking  a  blessing  on  his  food,  and  praying 
with  his  family.    The  first  argument    involved  in  it,  the  dotage  of  declining 
years  ;  the  second,  included  the  strength  of  a  stone  mason  ;   and  the  third 
required  a  crutch  to  support  it.    Mere  men  of  the  world  would  be  despised 
for  such  conduct ;  and  a  doctorate  would  be  brought  into  contempt,  in  other 
Christian  communities,  by  such  logic.    At  the  Conference  of  18j6,  on  the 
election  of  Mr.  Stamp,  which  will  be  taken  up  els(  where,  he  gravely  observed, 
"that  he  respected  age;  but  that  it  did  not  follow,  because  a  man  wiiS  a 
senior,  he  was  to  be  put  in  this  office,  as  it  would  not  follow,  that  the  oldest 
officer  in  an  army,  or  the  oldest  surgeon  in  a  hospital,  should  fill  an  important 
vacant  post."    At  the  same  time,  he  opposed  the  election  of  Mr.  Fish  to  the 
office,  because  he  was  not  equal  to  all  the  duties  of  a  circuit ;    He  had  for- 
gotten Mr.  Bowers,  good  man. 

4.  For  editors,  paid  agents,  and  different  posts  of  honour.  Take 
Mr.  Cubitt, — A  special  sub-committee  proposed  as  sub-editor  Mr.  D.Walton, 
who,  as  a  scholar,  a  man  of  piety,  judgment,  and  discretion,  was  well  quali- 
fied for  the  office.  He  was  not  quite  the  man.  however,  on  after  thought,  for 
the  party  with  whom  he  was  to  be  associated  ;  and  Mr.  Bowers  proposed  Mr. 
Cubitt,  as  the  more  likely  of  the  two.  How  was  this?  Mr.  Cubitt  had  been 
•  associated  with  Mr.  Bowers  in  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Theological  InstitutioB; 
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a      ii!  of  friendship,  therefoif.  was  to  oiitweiglit  all  considerations  of  fitness  ; 

besides,  lie  \v;:s  deeply  involved  in  debt — upwards  of  £500,  wliieh  Mr.  Bowers 
h:;d  to  bei;  ; — debt,  whic  h,  in  its  contraction,  would  b.ave  caused  any  other  man  to 
forfeit  lii>  |-.lace  in  the  connexion  ;  and  yet  winked  at  by  the  whole  London 
])i>tiict  CV.inniittee  !  but  then,  he  was  bound  h.indai.d  loot  by  those  vtry  debts. — 
l.aci  abselut'.ly  sold  h's  indept ndenc e,  and  was  the  less  likely  to  rel  el.  We 
c-  v.ld  tell  SI  ii.e  (,iK-tr  tales  about  this  ueiit  enicn  s  mode  ol  botiowing  since 
tlien.  NVe  i,'lvc,  as  a  'ool-iiote,  a  paper  that  has  fallen  into  our  hands  respecting 
(he  want  of  fidelity  ir.  the  London  District  in  his  case,  and  the  unfitness  of  any 
man  to  be  at  ti.e  hiaa  of  a  reiigious  publication  to  inculcate  lessoi.s  cn  sanctifi- 
catlon,  economy,  and  moral  honesty,  wb.o  cannot  keep  hin.scl.'  out  of  debt.*  We 
•  The  circular  n  f  rred  to  is  a  keen  sative,  but  full  of  truth,  e:ititlc<l,  ".V  Special  Meeting 
of  M'e-lev:oi  Mc:hodi-ts.  holi  at  the  Teinp'  lance  L"oifcc-Hoom-i,  pn^r  to  the  Quarterly 
Fa>t— Sir'Thonia>  (ioruiaj.d  in  the  L'liair."  There  are  fourteen  lUsiiluti^rs  in  all,  taking 
U])  tile  whole  ca>e  of  Mr.  Cubilt's  li;il  ilitics,  and  the  culpaoiliiy  of  the  Loi..l"n  District, 
V,  iJi  Dr.  Bumi'.ig  at  its  head,  for  blinkiai;  it.  Some  idea  maybe  formed  of  it  l.y  the  following 

items  :  "  Itir-oivcd. — That  a  respcctfnl  jii  tition  be  presented  to  the  ^^■Lsleyan  Conference, 

r^ questing  the  rtcindiiii;  of  the  Itule  vliuh  prolubits  the  nun. bus  of  Society  contracting 
debts  without  the  probabili  v  of  laying  them  ;  thus  plaeing  tlicm  on  a  leyel  v.ith  such  nf 
the  Prcucluis  [(iio.  C'ubitt,  ^Vo  j"  as  the  iRulc  is  not  i.ein.ilted  to  reach  : — That  the  best 
th;,nk>  c,f  this  mci  tiitg  tne  dv.e,  :  i.d  are  herel  y  tmdoid  to  the  Kcv.  Geo.  C'ubitt,  for 
practically  bidding  dtfi;a-.cc  to  such  distrcssnto  rostiictions  as  the  Kule  is  intended  to 
enforce  :  That  the  warnust  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Preachers  of  the  London  District,  for 
throwing  the  mantle  over  the  conduct  of  their  respected  friend,  the  said  G.  C'ubitt  :  — That 
the  Itev.  gentleman  be  still  permitted  to  retain  his  olHce  as  Editor  to  the  Wesleyan 
M::ua/ine;  a  wcjrk  which  ineulcatcs.  on  the  Wesleyan  body,  the  great  principles  of 
lleli-i^n,  as  iu>tiet',  eeonomv,  eommon  Imnes.y,  \c.  ;  and  that  his  name  also  be  allowed 
to  ad. irn  the  Minutes  olConVi  reni  c  :— That  the  best  aeknowledgemeuts  are  due  to  the 
friends  in  Bristol,  Sheffield,  lludderstield.  and  cbewher-,  for  sul)seribing  to  rid  him  of 
sueh  debts  as  were  contracted  in  those  piaees,  and  ha  i  reached  their  ears  ;  but  more 
e-peeiallv  to  the  Kev.  J.  Boweis,  for  his  generous  conduct  in  travelling  tip  and  doAvn  the 
kingdom',  in  the  spiing  of  ISlii.  soliciting  a  d  at  Liverpool,  Leeds,  M,.nehester,  &c.  ;  at 
which  piaees  the  noblcMini  (jf  i-jOd  was  rais(.d  for  him,  being  netiily  equal  to  the  discharge 
of  ^ul  h  debts  as  h  cotild  be  brought  to  aiimit  at  the  time  ;— That,  nevertheless,  a  delicate 
mquiry  be  ni.ule  respecting  the  debts  si iil  due  at  Sheffield,  and  oiher  places;  and  also, 
w'lat  bieomi  s  of  his  reiiular  beai  il.  quariei  a^je  allowance  for  children,  ^e.,  &c.,  the  whole 
of  wliieli,  as  rec'  ived  by  oilier  Pieaclicrs,  b.eing  sulHcient,  not  only  to  keep  them  out  of 
di  bt,  but  maintain  them  and  their  families  in  lespeet.ible  cii cuinstanees  :  That  he  be 
fivii.t;ly  rt(|ue;,u  d  i  fur  the  same  reason  that  the  ]>oor  members  are  urged  to  pay  their  pence 
Meekiy,  ralbi  r  than  in\olve  thcm-ehes  in  dltbeuhies  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  i  not  to  run 
tiij.dn  a  baeon,  (gg,  and  butn  r  bill,  (juite  to  LoO.  ;  or  a  butcher's  bill  to  £4(1.  ;  lest  he 
hh.  iuid,  on  some  liitnr<'  occasion,  require  anntlK  rof  his  customary  lifts,  and  so  bring  the 
quarterly  fasts  into  disre]iute  :  —  Tliat  notwithsiaiiding  the  clamour  rai-ed  against  him  by  a 
f  w  narrow  mindid  ]«  isinis,  wlio  never  knew  anytlmig  of  tlie  luxury  of  living  at  large,  and 
taking  no  tlioUi;lit  lor  to  ujoriow,  he  be  re<iuested,  not  only  to  continue  his  editorshi)),  but 
to  be  riady,  at  a  moment's  warnii  to  stand  forth  as  the  defender  of  Methodism,  whose 
laws,  (wiili  the  exception  nf  ihe  obnoxious  one,  noticed  in  the  first  Ui'solution, )  demand 
the  ]»  n  of  a  man  of  lionour  like  liinisell  : — That  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  correct 
coiiinieiit  on  "  Owe  no  man  aiiytliing  :"--That  the  llcv.  Tbemas  Davis,  whose  embarrass- 
na  iits  I  omnu  iici  cl  with  his  Gibralter  Mission,  and  whose  name  was  dropped  from  the 
Mimr«  - in  c(jiisc(iueu( c,  be  re-call(  d  to  itim  rant  lanks,  and  jdaccd  by  the  sidi' of  Mr. 
Culiiit,  ns  a  Miiiabh'  cemiiaiiinii  iind  helpe  r,—  Mr.  (J.'s  embarrassments  having  commenced 
with  liis  N(  \\  ieiindland  Mi-sion  ;  ^^ith  dibt,  tlioueh  wj.(  d  as  a  plea,  is  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  wlicii  c.  11  ]i.io  d  wi  ll  the  slietims  tluit  have  follov.td  him,  and  the  ocean  in  which 
lie  was  r(  cently  (  nguljih' d,"  I'^ec,  ^Vc. 

A  ccjiy  of  this  circular,  we  are  creditably  informed  w.is  sent  to  every  member  of  the 
London  l)i>inct,  and  yet  not  a  syllable  was  said  on  the  subject  in  the  committee;  while 
the  difinciuent  rcttdnccl  idl  his  e.lii,  ts,  honours,  ar.d  emoluments,  as  heretofore,  tiiid  appear 
on  the  pliilfcjrm  the  next  ( 'onfcri  nte  tis  usual — not,  it  is  true,  quite  so  often,  for  he  appeared 
imt  to  have  bee  n  past  sliame. 

AVe  aie  scarce  ly  of  ei]  ,nion  nith  tlio  writer,  that  the  analogy  between  iMessrs.  Crdiitt  and 
Davis  cxai  ily  fits,  thotigli  it  will  hold  ixood  in  its  principal  parts  There  was  something  in 
the  shtqie  c,f  (1,  I  I  ption,  ai  d  the  f  il.-ilic-alioii  of  names,  in  tne  case  of  ibe  latter  :  but  then, 
Mc  have  ]iosiii\e  proof  of  filsihood,  in  the  case  of  the  former. 

But  apart  fiom  tliat,  the  case  of  John  Overton  who  had  travelled  abnut  30  year';,  was 
taken  up  the  very  next  Conference,  and  his  name  was  struck  off  the  Minutes.     liis  case 
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may  add,  that  we  cannot  see  any  propriety  in  having  two  editors,  when  they 
have  so  much  time  on  hand  as  to  enable  them  to  write  and  publish  works  for 
their  own  personal  benefit.  If  there  is  a  rule  against  any  man  using  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Connexion  for  his  own  private  use,  there  ought  to  be  a  law  against 
a  man  taking  the  money  of  the  Connexion  for  anything  except  the  work  of  the 
Connexion.  A  handsome  salary,  which  enables  others  to  live  respectably,  ought 
to  keep  a  man  from  violating  th«  rules  of  the  body,  in  the  contraction  of  debts 
which  they  cannot  pay.  Take 

Doctor  Bennett. — This  Gentleman,  who  is  editor  o  the  "  Watchman," — 
professedly  a  religious  paper,  and  under  the  perfect  fcontrol  of  the  London 
gentry, — was  a  travelling  preacher,  and  had  his  name  on  the  Minutes  for 
Ireland.  Why  was  he  dropped  ?  Was  it  for  Tee-totalism  ?  And  yet,  this  man 
is  found  on  our  platforms,  our  Connexional  Committees,  in  our  pulpits  1  Why 
are  men  who  have  retained  their  character  and  station  in  the  Society,  not  there? 
It  is  of  no  importance  whether  the  tool  is  bright  or  covered  with  rust,  provided 
it  meet  with  the  approval  of  Doctor  Bunting.  "Take 

Mr.  Armstrong. — This  man  was  either  a  slave  driver  or  connected  with  the 
whip  in  the  West  India  Islands  ;  but  then,  he  is  Doctor  Bunting's  son-in- 
law,  and  Methodism  must  keep  him ;  while  men  of  superior  claims,  and 
better  qualified  for  the  work,  are  to  be  kept  in  the  back  ground.  £200  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  travelling  expenses,  and  grazing  where  he  can  upon  the 
friends  !  This  is  not  all ;  but  when  connected  with  the  Schools  in  the  West 
Indies,  charges  were  preferred  against  him,  and  sent  home  to  the  Committee. 
His  father-in-law  was  ready  to  receive  them  in  that  Committee  ;  and  they 
were  quashed,  and  something  like  a  censure  was  got  up  against  the  Committee 
that  preferred  them,  as  a  set  off.  Since  then  the  work  has  never  succeeded 
in  Kingston  ;  so  indignant  were  the  people. 

But,  independent  of  favouritism,  and  other  et  ceteras,  we  should  be  glad  to 
know,  what  oocasion  there  is  for  this  gentleman.  If  the  teachers,  upon  whom 
so  much  cost  and  time  have  been  expended,  to  perfect  them,  are  unfit  for  their 
office,  remove  them.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  training  they 
have  had,  under  the  guidance  of  a  watchful  local  Committee,  will  be  quite 
sufficient  for  any  School,  without  the  officious  and  unnecessary  interference  of  a 
paid  agent  like  this  ;  a  proper  man  to  raise  a  devout  missionary  feeling,  and  en- 
large the  funds,  who  has  forfeited  all  claim  to  servitude  by  his  indiscretions  as  a 
man  of  business.  Take 

Mr.  T.  Jackson,  late  of  Manchester,  of  whom  we  have  had  to  speak,  appointed 
to  a  living  of  £200  per  annum,  after  passing  the  muster-roll  under  Doctor  Bunt- 
ing, without  the  previous  sanction  of  Conference.  Take 

Men  for  the  Annual  Sermons,  at  the  May  Meeting,  in  the  metropolis : 
the  case  of  Mr.  Alfred  Barrett,  as  an  instance,  for  respect  to  Avhose  piety, 

was  this  : — He  was  charged  with  not  attending  his  District  in  May,  and  with  omit- 
ting to  reply  to  a  letter  that  was  sent  to  him.  He  was  also  charged  with  having  con- 
tracted debts,  which  he  could  not  pay,  to  tradesmen — with  borrowing  money  of  some  friends 
— and  of  applying  the  Connexional  funds  to  his  own  purpose ;  that  is,  of  being  indebted  to 
the  Book  Steward — the  whole  amounting  to  16U.  The  Committee  that  examined  his  case 
recommended  him  to  mercy ;  he  was,  however,  made  a  supernumerary,  and  ordered  to 
have  his  name  dropped  from  the  Minutes  till  his  debts  should  be  paid,  which  were  directed 

to  be  paid  by  instalments.    Look  at  the  two  cases — John  Overton  was  a  poor  man  sickly 

himself,  with  a  large  sickly  family— confined  to  the  poorest  circuits,  on  the  poorest  allowan- 
ces—&  no  more  unfit  for  the  work,  when  put  down,  than  he  had  been  for  some  years  before. 
George  Cubitt,  on  the  other  hand,  fed  to  the  fuU— a  smaller  family— in  the  best  circuits- 
enjoying  the  best  allowances— with  a  debt  three  time  sthe  amount  and  more  ;  we  say  more 
for  we  know  of  other  debts  than  the  £500  ;  and  we  know  too  that  he  has  borrowed  more 
money  since,  to  save  himself  irom  arrest.  Here  the  one  poor  fellow  is  dragged  before  the 
public  Conference ;  the  other  has  his  case  smuggled  up  in  London,  where  smuggling  has 
been  carried  on  so  long!  The  twenty  pence  debtor  punished,  and  the  five  htmdred  pence 
debtor  rewarded  with  posts  of  honour  ! 
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cliristian  demeanor,  and  talents,  we  yield  to  none.  But  we  look  at  the 
favouritism  of  the  thing.  He  was  called  up  to  London  in  1842,  when  he 
had  travelled  only  ten  years,  to  preach  the  sermon  before  the  Society,  while 
such  men  as  Doctor  Beaumont,  Macdonald,  and  others,  the  former  of  whom 
had  travelled  thirtj-,  and  the  latter  seventeen  years,  were  passed  unnoticed. 
How  was  this?  The  secret  is  just  here.  While  Mr.  Barrett  was  stationed 
in  Leeds,  he,  at  the  solicitation  of  Doctor  Bunting,  took  his  son  into  the 
hoiisr.  as  a  boarder  and  lodger.  Now,  though  we  say  nothing  of  the  offence 
which  Mr.  Barrett  would  have  incurred,  as  we  can  demonstrate  in  precisely 
a  similar  case,  in  reference  to  another,  if  he  had  refused:  yet,  we  ask,  why 
any  man  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  give  away  the  honours  of  the  Con- 
nexion for  personal  favours ;  or  even  of  others  having  it  in  their  power  to 
compliment  him  in  that  way  :  to  pay  private  debts  with  public  honours,  is  to 
pay  with  a  capital  which  is  not  our  own  :  and  we  further  maintain,  that  the 
honour  paid  was  due  to  such  men  as  Doctor  Beaumont,  and  others,  (m  public 
grounds ;  and  that  we  object  to  as  a  part  of  a  system  of  favouritism  which  is 
carried  on.  Take 

Deputations. — The  Missionary  Deputation  has  been  made  the  instrument  of 
partiality  and  favouritism,  in  the  same  way  as  in  other  matters.  This  depart- 
ment is  known  to  be  generally  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  General  Missionary 
Secretaries,  who  are  in  the  hand  of  Doctor  Bunting  ;  and  if  Doctor  Bunting 
does  not  name  every  man,  (and  who  can  say  he  does  not,  behind  the  scenes  ?) 
his  colleagues  in  nomination  know  his  men,  whether  under  the  brand  or  in  his 
smiles;  and  then,  adding  a  few  others,  the  list  is  made  up.  Hence,  men 
are  to  be  found  on  these  deputation  lists  not  at  all  remarkable  for  platform 
effect,  and  found  there,  too,  for  a  series  of  years,  while  such  men  as  Mr. 
Bromley,  not  to  say  returned  Missionaries,  are  Calviuistically  "passed  by:"' 
shewing  less  anxiety  how  they  may  best  serve  the  funds,  then  how  best  to  dis- 
play their  antipathies  and  their  partialities.  But  the  people  are  rising  up 
ag;iia>t  this  plan  ;  we  hear  of  districts  and  circuits  refusing  the  men  thus 
jialined  upon  them.    In  this  we  sincerely  rejoice. 

K\c'ii  the  Presidency  is  not  safe  in  the  presence  of  this  centralizing  plan. 
It  tempts  the  ofTicial  men  in  London  to  play,  as  we  have  intimated  elsewhere, 
into  ( :ich  otht  rs  hands,  and  to  tamper  with  the  highest  office  in  the  body  ; 
iiominatiiii:  each  other  to,  and  canvassing  for  each  other's  election  to,  the  Pre- 
:-ui(.  iitial  chair.  The  year  afii  r  Mr.  Stanley  filled  the  chair,  the  London  clique 
wcrr  anxious  to  regain  the  groiuid  they  had  lost;  and  hence,  employed  their 
iiirtiitiice  in  the  re-election  of  Mr.  T.  Jackson,  stating,  that  Mr.  Samuel 
Jacksdii,  for  wlidui  there  was  a  strong  feeling,  was  disaffected.  This  was  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Scott,  when  beating  up  for  votes,  when  on  the  deputation 
work,  which  was  no  less  than  a  lil>el  on  the  excellent  man;  nor  was  it  cre- 
ditable to  a  brother's  feelings,  for  Mr.  T.  Jackson  to  allow  it,  till  Mr.  S.  Jack- 
son had  filled  the  chair. 

The  centralization  system  leads  to 

4,— A  misapplication  of  the  public  Funds.  Take  a  few  instances: 
(1.)  Extravagant  Salaries.  This  is  a  point  on  which  we  have  been  snfR- 
ciently  iutclligihlc,  in  our  tabular  statements,  respecting  the  cost  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Secretaries  ;  four  of  these  costing  the  Missionary  Fund,  not  less  than 
.toOO  per  annum,  for  a  period  of  13  years !  In  this  broad  assertion,  we,  of 
course,  include  the  items  omitted,  viz: — Children,  Servants,  Medical  Atten- 
dance, Travelling  Expenses,  &c.    Twenty-stx  Thousand  Pounds. 

(-;.)  Enormous  prices  for  liierary  property.  If  a  man  is  a  favourite,  and 
of  their  own  party,  he  will  be  treated  bountifully;  but  if  not,  then  either 
Kcurvily,  or  sent  empty  away.  Mr.  Watson,  one  of  the  Secretaries,  was 
one  of  the  band:  on  his  death  £2000  were  given  for  the  copy-right  of  his 
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works,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  several  years  ago,  and  is 
either  yet  unsold,  or  the  doniand  has  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  a  second.  The  Book  Steward. — a  fine  literary  character, 
so  far  as  blank  pajier  goes,  informed  Doctor  Clarke,  that  £400  or  £500  was  ihe 
iitmost  to  which  he  could  go  for  the  copy-right  copy  of  his  Commentary  on 
the  Scriptures;  a  work  lor  which  Tegg  is  stated  to  have  given  £2000  after 
the  market  had  been  supplied  wil4i  the  first  edition,  and  by  whic'ii,  it  is  stated, 
on  good  authority,  he  realized  £30.000.  Either  there  was  a  want  of  judgment 
or  gross  partiality,  in  these  two  cases  ;  and  which  so  ever  of  the  two  it  might 
be,  the  act  itself  proved  the  parties  to  be  unfit  for  the  offices  sustained.  Had 
Mr.  VV  atson  s  Works  been  an  open  transaction  before  the  Conference,  instead 
of  a  partial,  smuggled  one,  in  London,  in  the  interim,  there  would  not 
a  rescdution  have  been  entered  into  at  the  ensuing  Conference  to  limit 
all  such  iiurchases  within  a  certain  sum  ;  a  resolution  dexterously  hitched  in  by 
Doctor  Bunting  himself,  to  tone  down  the  feeling  of  the  brethren  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  give  a  shew  of  candour  to  the  whole. 

(3.)  Nceilltss  parade.  Doctor  Bunting,  who  was  on  all  the  Committees  of 
the  GiaiiJ  Centenary  Hall,  and  Wii3  the  soul  and  guiding-star  of  the  whole, 
could  riilow  £40,000  to  be  abstracted  from  the  Centenary  Fund,  for  a  couple 
(:;fs[)irit  cellars,  a  large  room,  and  two  rooms  each  for  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues !  !  A  small  pamphlet,  published  by  Gadsby,  of  Manchester,  and 
Groomsbridge,  of  Paternoster  Row,  London,  entitled,  "Wesley's  Ghost;"  by 
Velus,"  has  directed  attention  to  "the  mahogany,  the  mirrors,  the  carpets, 
the  cnrt-iins,  and  other  costly  decorations,"  of  this  costly  monument.  How 
much  bett>  r  would  it  havp  been  to  have  raised,  as  in  the  case  of  the  venerable 
Hevnolds.  of  Bristol,  a  Monumental  Fund,  by  sinking  the  amount  for  the  sup- 
port of  CliristiHii  Missions  to  the  end  of  time  ?  But  tailors  and  mantu-makers 
are  fond  of  show ;  and  it  should  seem  that  Doctor  Bunting  inherits  some  of 
the  qualities  of  these  professions.  But  we  are  not  done  with  the  Centenary 
Fund,  to  which  Ve  freely  contributed.  In  the  "  Wesleyan  Record,"  for  Dec. 
1844,  and  Jan.  1845,  where  the  Editors  a[>pear  to  have  been  driven  to  the  act 
of  self-defence,  it  was  stated  that  £800  had  been  taken  from  the  Centenary 
Fund  to  preserve  the  "  Wntchriian'  from  sinking:  information  respecting 
mietings  which  had  been  htld,  being  converted  into  advertisements!  !!  The 
donations  of  the  benevolent  to  different  funds,  and  those  on  the  Missionary 
Notices,"  n.'ay,  with  equal  propriety,  be  denominated  advertisements.  Would 
the  vihigs  ot  the  Wesleyan  bodv,  if  they  had  known  it,  and  been  allowed  a 
voice  on  the  ocoasion,  have  given  their  vo  e  to  support  a  tory  paper; — a  paper 
raised  to  sujiport  the  interests  of  a  Church  and  Staie  parly  "?  There  are  35 
Shares,  at  £lOU  per  share  ;  we  know  most  of  the  Shareholders  ;  among  whom 
are  Messrs.  J.  Wood,  J.  Burton,  P  Rothwell,  Sands,  Crook,  Farmer,  Elliott, 
Beallie,  Keye,  &c.,  &c.  What  !  are  the  centralizers  in  London  to  have  the 
privilege  of  dipping  their  hands  into  the  [locket  of  the  subscribers,  many  of 
whom  could  ill  afford  to  contribute,  to  save!  the  pockets  of  those  squires,  in  an 
unfortunate  speculation  on  toryism  ?  any  of  whom  might  have  paid  the  whole 
out  of  his  own  pocket  without  injury  to  himseli  !  Would  they  support  a  whig  spe- 
culation of  this  kind,  and  in  this  way  ?  Why  do  not  they  give  the  "  Wesleyan 
Eecord'' their  favours  ?  Ask  the  reason  at  the  door  of  cenlralizntion.  Such 
misapphcation  of  the  public  money  would  have  been  unknown  but  for  the 
system  we  here  expose — that  of  location  and  centralization. 

But  look  at  the  subject  in  another  light.  The  Centenary  Hall  and  the 
Richmond  Institution  constitute  a  part  of  Doctor  Bunting's  parade,  to  trick  out 
Methodism  as  a  thing  to  be  admired  by  the  world — something  to  look  out,  and 
himself  to  be  looked  at  n  it.  Here  we  find  him  in  all  his  architectural  glory, 
as  well  as  in  the  full  triumph  of  his  power,  like  Wolsey  in  the  slendour  of  his 
palace.    But,  as  if  this  place  of  pomp  were  to  be  tarnished,  a  permissive  pro- 
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vidcnce  allows  the  serpent  to  enter  both,  in  order  to  open  the  eyes  that  have 
been  du  ziud  into  blindness  : — a  gin  shop  appeiiis  within  the  walls  of  one,  at 
whu  h  tlio  pviblic  arc  divided  whether  most  to  Liugh  or  feel  indignant,  and  one 
(;!'  the  loulest  crimes  is  charged  upon  one  of  his  favourites  within  the  walls  of 
the  other. 

,5,  h'sincovlty.     A  system  of  trickery  and  low  cunning  is  practised  to  keep 

certain  men  in  'effiee.  and  others  out ;  and  this  again  supplants  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  love.  IV.mknos,  and  confidence,  so  c^stntiel  to  the  well-being  of  the 
body;  while  it  causes  those  ser\ices  rendered  to  the  connexion  in  the  metro- 
polis, to  he  less  effectively  performed  than  they  might,  and  would  be,  if  per- 
formed else\yhere,  — and  is  tacitly  reflecting  on  all  the  brethren  in  the  Connex- 
ion, except  those  in  the  London  district,  as  unfit  to  take  any  responsible  part  in 
the  management  of  our  counexional  affairs. 

6. — It  saps  the  foundation  of  the  Pastoral  and  Apostolic  office.  There  is 
no  escape  from  the  iact,  that  it  draws  so  much  on  the  time  of  the  brethren  in 
London, — time  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  pastoral  visitations  and  mini- 
sterial studies, — as  to  deprive  them  of  the  true  ministerial  and  pastoral  spirit 
in  which  all  the  business  of  the  church  should  be  transacted  ;  and  we  think 
that  no  minister  among  us  should  be  allowed  to  remain  longer  in  London  than 
their  brethren  are  elsewhere.  In  this  case,  the  London  Societies  are  to  be 
pitied,  a;id  ihrough  tliis  they  are  kept  lov>-.  V.'hen  is  it  heard  that  metropolitan 
officials  ever  visit  the  sick,  or  eyen  give  tickers? 

l-'ruin  what  has  been  stated  the  pro])riety,  nay — the  necessity,  of  changing 
the  men  in  London  must  be  apparent  to  all — changing  them  as  often  as  the 
other  preachers  in  the  body.  If  it  is  important  to  change  society  and  circuit 
stewards,  it  is  no  less  so  to  change  secretaries  and  committee-men.  A  circuit- 
steward  is  a  man  whose  power  of  mischief  is  extremely  limited,  should  any 
exist  ;  but  in  London  the  subject  must  be  co.i.  idered  connexionally  ;  the  men 
have  the  sweep  of  the  whole  body.  The  system  of  Methodism,  which  is  locomo- 
tive, is  o]ipi.sf,l  to  it ;  wdiile  its  spirit  is  o])posed  to  everything  like  ease,  aggran- 
dizement, selfishness,  and  oppression. 

Xot withstanding  tlie  facts  addueed  and  the  arguments  employed,  no  sooner 
had  the  fir>t  edition  of  this  numlier  found  lis  way  among  the  preachers,  than 
the  Ijest  energies  of  our  official  men,  who  aliect  to  have  so  great  a  concern  for 
the  honour  and  interest  of  Methodism,  were  cngaj;ed  to  try  and  find  out  the 
auiliur  or  authors  of  the  expose,  ratlier  than  the  innocence  or  the  guilt  of  the 
accused  ;  and  in  adininistfiiiig  punishment  to  iiim  or  thc'iu  rather  than  honour- 
ably acquitting  or  rigliieinisly  coudemidng  the  parties  criminated.  To  save  the 
CoiHiexion  fiom  such  a  iii  di  administration  of  it  funds,  by  tliose  who  are  their 
canstituted  guardians,  should  bi  tlie  coiu-erii  of  both  preachers  and  people;  and 
yvhoever  may  lie  the  auilior  or  aut  ,ors  chargeal)ie  with  stepping  forward  at  this 
juncture  (lUL  ht  to  be  considered  entitled  to  tlie  tliaid-cs  of  the  hotly  for  having 
done  s(i,  thou.di,  ])erhaps.  mA  exactly  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  done. 
We  insi>t  upon  it,  that  the  best  t  ljnrts  of  the  body  should  be  put  forward,  to 
search  ou'.  and  to  reform  the  alledged  abuses  ;  and  the  sincerity,  the  consistency, 
the  iiite-riiy,  and  the  very  existetice  of  the  body  demand  it. 

Ikdbre  we  dismiss  this  sidjject,  we  must  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  soul,  and 
t akr  a  glance  at — 

in.  SlCUI.AUIZ.VTION. 

This  endangers  not  oidy  the  Connexion,  hut  tlie  souls  of  the  persons  in  q;it  s- 
tion.  liemg  lorated,  and  constituting  a  cen:re.  towards  which  money  is  con- 
stantly flowin;,\and  where  matters  of  finance  constitute  the  graral  staple'  of  their 
business  and  conversation,  scarcely  anything,  save  that  which  is  \vurldly,  is  per- 
mitted to  come  over  th'  ir  spirits. 

In  tlic  early  Minutes  of  Coaference,  vol.  I.  p.  8G,  we  have  tlie  followi:«g 
question  and  answer  : — 
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<'  Q.  _We  have  this  year  spent  about  two  days  in  temporal  business  :  how 
may  we  avoid  this  for  the  time  to  come  ?  " 

«   '  Let  tne  clerks  do  as  much  of  it  as  they  can  by  themselves,  and  it  will 

save  us  half  the  time.' "  ,      .  , 

"  Two  days"  were  considered  too  much,  and  a  plan  is  here  proposed  to 
reduce  the  time  to  one,  in  consequence  of  the  baneful,  secularizing  influence  it 
had  upon  the  mind,  and  the  time  It  took  away  from  the  higher  andholier  conside- 
rations—the spiritualities  of  the  Christian  church.  If  "two  days"  were  dis- 
tressing to  the  mind  of  John  Wesley,  and  deemed  too  long  to  be  taken^  away 
from  spiritual  things,  what  would  "be  his  feelings  now,  to  find  the  missionary 
secretaries,  book-stewards,  and  others,  steeped  in  secularities  the  year  round, 
and  Doctor  Bunting  absolutely  buried  in  them  during  the  one  half  of  a  long, 
and,  what  should  be,  ministerial  life  ?  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  schemes,  plans, 
and'measures  of  the  latter,  are  financial.  It  has  been  money '.—money !  !— 
money  in  the  beginning,  money  in  the  middle,  and  money  at  the  end;  net 
certainly,  altogether  for  himself,  but  he  has  had  his  share  in  the  Avhole,  and  has 
been  as  'well  kept  as  most.*  Observe,  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  largeness  of  the  Connexion,  more  time  must 
be  necessarily  spent  upon  mere  financial  matters,  both  by  Committees  and  the 
Conference :  it  is  against  the  secularizing  tendency  of  these  things  that  we 
direct  our  remarks. 

'J  he  church  of  Rome  diviaes  her  cleigy  into  Regular  and  Secular.  The 
regular  clergy  are  those  who  have  taken  on  them  holy  orders,  and  belonging  to 
monasteries,  or  religious  houses,  perform  the  priestly  functions  in  conformity 
to  the  rules  or  regulations  of  the  monasteries  or  houses  to  which  they  belong. 
The  secular  clergy  are  not  of  any  particular  order  :  nor  are  they  bound  by  any 
such  rules  as  the  other,  but  have  the  direction  of  parishes.  All  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  secular.  The  sense  in  which  we  employ  the  term 
secular  differs  from  this.  Our  seculars  have  their  "  religious  houses"  in  London, 
in  the  Book  Room  and  the  Centenary  Hall;  and  they  have  their  "  own  rules  and 
regulations"  too  ;  but  then,  they  have  the  care  of  no  "  parish  "  or  circuit :  so 
that  they  enjoy  their  "  houses  "  with  the  bare  semblance  only  of  their  "  priestly 
functions  :"  combining  in  the  two  just  what  preserves  them  "  well-favoured," 
lofty,  easy,  and  comfortable. 

The  clergy  of  the  early  Christian  churches  were  required  to  lead  studious 
lives  ;  were  not  allowed  to  desert  their  own  position  in  the  Church,  but  on  just 
and  sutRcient  grounds  ;  and  they  were  to  make  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to 
traverse  every  coiner  of  the  world  to  make  converts  and  proselytes  to  Chris- 
tianity. And  we  think  that  such  character  is  far  more  befitting  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  than  a  secular  spirit.  Secular,  says  Doctor  Johnson,  is  that  which 
is  not  spiritual:  it  is  that  which  is  worldly.  Whatever  renders  the  spirit  of  a  man 
thus  secular,  and  secularizes  his  character,  deprives  him  of  the  qualification  es- 
sential to  a  christian  minister;  and  so  far  as  it  does  so.  incapacitates  him  for  serving 
either  the  church  or  the  world  in  the  sacred  office.  These  observations  wiU 
apply  with  equal  force  to  Weleyan  ministers.  Whatever  tends  to  lower  their 
concern  for  the  souls  of  men,  and  for  the  Saviour's  glory — as  less  general  inter- 
course with  them,  less  frequent  exercise  of  their  talents  among  them,  and  less 
thought  about  them — will  indirectly  do,  will  lead  to  secularity  of  spirit ;  and 
whatever  requires  their  time  and  talents  to  be  employed  about;  things  which 
rather  rob  them  of,  than  add  to,  their  inclination  to  be  found  in  these  studies 
and  exercises  which  are  essential  to  the  effective  discharge  of  ministerial  and 
jjastoral  duties,  directly  secularizes  their  character.  In  proportion  as  a  public 
spirit  is  lost,  they  become  isolated ;  and  their  feelings,  interests  and  friendships, 
become  limited  and  localized  ;   and  so  far  as  their  minds  and  time  are  occupied 

*  This  feature  in  his  character  and  plans  is  noticed  in  the  "  Eclectic  Review,"  for  Aug. 
1846,  p.  138,  in  an  article  on  "Methodism  as  it  is,"  where  the  writer  gives,  upon  the 
whole,  a  faithfnl  picture  of  the  man. 
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with  things  that  rather  quench  than  fan  the  flaming  love  and  zeal  which  are  the 
glory  of  the  minister  of  Christ,  tlioui^h  connected  with  the  cause  of  God  and 
essential  to  it,  so  far  thcv  secularize  the  spirit  that  God  had  specially  called  to 
and  fitted  for  the  performance  of  a  spiritual  work. 

"WTiat,  then,  must  be  the  tendency  of  the  offices  of  Book-steward,  Editors, 
and  Missionary  Secretaries,  without  chan-e,  and  <Sr  a  succession  of  years  ?  In 
these  offices  the  men  that  fill  them,  and  do  it  .effectively,  cannot  have  that 
intercourse  with  society  in  general,  and  for  those  purposes  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel  requires  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  ;  nor  can  they  exercise  their 
ministerial  talents  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  them  in  a  healthy  state,  and 
brin?  them  to  bear  most  effectually  on  the  great  objects  of  the  ministry.  We  go 
further,  and  affirm  that  they  cannot  possibly  retain  that  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  ministry,  nor  vet  have  the  inclination  to  fit  themselves  for  the  most  accept- 
able discharge  of  its  functions,  which  they  ought  to  feel ;  and  while  they  are 
necessarily  losing  the  spirit  of  their  calling,  more  and  more,  what  is  the  result? 
Can  they,  thus  remaining  localized  and  centralized,  avoid  being  secularized — 
secularized  in  their  thoughts,  affections,  desires,  purposes,  and  habits  ?  Other- 
wise than  this  it  is  impossible  to  be,  while  hands  and  hearts  are  engaged  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  week,  month,  and  year,  in  things  less  spiritual 
than  those  to  which  they  profess  to  have  a  special  call.  They  are,  in  their  spirit 
and  habits,  not  only  bringing  the  world  into  the  Church,  but  withholding  the 
genuine  apostle  of  Christ  from  the  Christian  pulpit. 

There  is  a  stringent  law  made  against  Preachers  entering  into  business ;  and 
repeated  on  the  additional  provisions  made  for  supernumeraries,  arising  out  of 
the  sixpence  per  member  collection,  to  prevent  i/iem  also  from  entering  into 
commercial  i.nga;.;einents.  In  this,  there  is  great  propriety  ;  as  business  se- 
cularizes the  spiiii,  injures  a  man's  usefulness  in  the  church,  and  exposes  the 
body  to  disgrace,  on  the  event  of  a  failure.  But  is  not  the  great  principle,  as 
wfha\e  stated.  infriu;j;eil  in  the  Mission-House,  and  in  the  Book  Room,  as 
Well  as  that  of  Iteneracy,  by  locating  and  plunging  men,  during  a  period  of  suc- 
ce-sivc  years,  into  the  secularitics  of  both, — calling  them  from  the  apostlesliip 
to  the  (lerksliip,  from  the  pulpit  to  the  counting-house?  So,  men  are  to  be 
secularized  from  the  Church,  but  nut  for  themselves, — to  locate  for  others,  brt 
not  on  their  own  at;count !  The  spirit  infused  is  the  same  in  one  case  as  in  tho 
o;lier,  —with  tliis  exception,  that  it  operates  more  extensively  ;  and,  tlieieforc, 
more  fatally,  in  one  than  in  the  other;  tlie  deadening  eli'ect  being  felt  more 
forcibly  upon  the  Churcli  at  large,  by  an  eminent  olli;  e-ln  arer,  than  by  a  per- 
son in  com])arati\e  seclusion.  The  Book-Stewards,  G.  \\'hitfield,  R.  Lomas, 
]■;.  Blanchard,  J.  Kershaw,  and  J.  Mason,  have  all  particijiated  as  much  in  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  in  buying  and  selling,  and  making  the  best  and  hardest  bar- 
gains for  Methodism,  as  the  j)riyate  religious  members  of  so(  iety  do  in  dri.ing 
the  most  advantageous  trade  for  their  respective  lamilles,  or  the  persons  by 
whom  they  may  happen  to  be  employed.  The  object  does  not  materially  alter 
the  case  ;  the  influence  of  such  transactions  upon  tiie  men,  is  the  same  in  one 
case  as  in  tlie  other,  whether  employed  by  others  or  engaged  for  themselves. 
This  was  e.-jiec  lully  lelt  l)y  that  excellent  man,  Mr.  ltol)Mt  Lomas,  and  we  could 
mention  another  ease,  in  whicii  one  of  these  men  was  so  completely  imbued 
with  the  sjjirit  of  the  world,  that  he  availed  liimself  of  his  situation  of  barter- 
in;^,  biiyiii'^,  and  selling,  and  doing  business  for  himself.  Let  the  world  once  enter 
the  soul,  no  nWtter  iiow,  whether  through  the  counting-house  or  the  churcli 
doors,  and  a  man  will  soon  reason  liimself  logically  into  a  variety  of  thin;;s, 
with  which  his  nu)re  delicate  sense  of  ])nipriely  wcndd  be  shocked,  if  he 
jiossessed  the  neiniine  sp'.rit  of  the  ministerial  oflice.  lie  will  not  hesitate  to 
lav  a  handsome  pi  r  cent  e^e  on  liis  travcdlinu'  expenses  ;  whereas,  simple  wear 
and  tear  might  be  the  only  tliin;^s  that  entered  into  his  only  scruples  and  con- 
eiderationa:  forcettiusr.  as  habit  become  fixed  and  time  goes  on,  that  regular 
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board  and  quarterage  are  also  going  on,  besides  the  payment  of  others  foj'  dofelJ 
the  work  at  home  while  himself  is  abroad.*  ^  ^ 

But  to  come  a  little  closer,  as  to  effect,  it  is  a  fact,  stated  by  one  of  the  mostj 
intelligent,  useful  and  devout  officers  of  the  Society,  in  the  metropolis,  anij. 
reiterated  by  the  private  members,  that  there  are  not  more  than  two  (they  are 
not  the  Secretaries)  of  the  preachers  who  have  retained  their  unction,  and  only 
one  his  popularity,  on  the  event  of  location.    We  ask,  then, 

I  [i  ao-reeable  to  the  original  design  of  Methodism,  that  the  preachers 

should  either" withdraw  of  their  own  accord,  or  constitute  such  a  state  of  things 
as  to  throw  temptations  in  the  way  of  others  to  withdraw  them  from  the  all-  ■ 
important  and  regular  work  of  the  ministry,  to  sit  and  serve  at  tables,  in 
Committees,  the  greater  part  of  whose  business  is  merely  of  a  financial  character, 
and  to  exchange  the  ministerial  office  for  that  of  an  accomptant— spirituals  for 
temporals  ?  But  admitting  the  evil  to  be  allowed  by  "  Methodism,  as  it  iV— a 
term  admirably  hitched  in  by  Doctor  Bunting,  to  suit  his  convenience  and  pur- 
pose, in  the  struggle  of  1844,  we  ask, 

2.  By  what  authority  the  Wesleyan  church  requires  any  man  so  to  desecrate 
his  talents,  or  any  man  to  allow  his  talents  to  be  so  desecrated  as  to  fix  himself, 
or  to  permit  himself  to  be  fixed  in  offices,  that,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  war 
against  his  ministerial  calling,  and  deprive  him  of  the  spirit  given  to  him  of  God 
for  the  best  parformance  of  his  highest  and  holiest  work  ?  Allowing  the 
offices  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  right  spirit  of  a  Christian  minister,  for  only  a 
brief  period,  we"  ask, 

3.  — How  any  man  can,  consistently  with  the  fidelity  he  owes  to  God,  or  with 
the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  or  with  a  hope  of  a  final  approval  of  his 
Lord  and  Master,  either  station  himself,  or  allow  himself  to  be  stationed  in 
such  offices  for  six,  twelve,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  together  ?  and,  at  the  close 
of  a  long  period,  maintain  his  hold  of  them  with  the  tenacity  with  which  he 
clings  to  life, — or  go  out  of  them  growling,  as  if  he  had  received  an  injury,  and 
as  though  he'had  not  had  his  over  and  above  quantum  of  honour  and  ease  ?  If 
we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  warring  against  God  and  Methodism,  and 
spiritual  prosperity,  why, 

4.  — Should  some  of  the  first  preachers  in  the  connexion  be  located,  and  laid 
aside  from  their  pulpit  labours,  as  Messrs.  Bunting,  Hannah,  Farrar,  &c., — 
labours  to  which  they  considered  themselves  expressly  and  exclusively  called  by 
God  and  the  church,  and  to  which  they  were  originally  appointed  by  the  Con- 
ference ?  It  may,  indeed,  be  stated,  that  the  order  of  things  has  been  changed 
in  the  body ;  but  this  happens  to  be  the  core  of  the  mischief.  Why  allow  the 
change? — a  change  injurious  to  the  ministry  among  us!  That  men  ought  to 
fill  the  offices  referred  to,  is  a  Imitted  ;  but, 

5.  — Why  cannot  layman  be  foimd  to  attend  to  the  more  secularizing  part  of 
the  business,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Uommittee, — say  the  offices  of  the 
four  Secretaries  in  the  Mission  House  ?  Is  there  anything  in  these  vf\ces  to 
which  a  good  clever  layman,  versed  in  business,  cannot  attend,  and  fc  fftiich  his 

*  If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  1  ok  over  the  Miscellaneous  Expenses  in  the. 
Minutes  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  he  will  find  £73  19s.  7d.  regularly  turning  up  in 
favour  of  Doc'.or  Newton,  for  an  assistant,  while  he  has  the  best  allowance  in  the  Con- 
nexion, and  is  fed  on  the  finest  of  the  wheat,  at  the  expense  of  the  friends  whose  abodes 
he  visits.  To  say  nothing  of  t'le  kindness  and  benefactions  of  friendship,  his  board  and 
quarterage  are  nearly  saved.  He  is  worthy  certainly,  of  all  he  receives  j^ibut  so,  also,  f^e 
others.  Why  is  not  Doctor  Beaumont  induk'od  in  this  way  ?  We  look  at  the  favouritism 
of  the  thing ;  and  we  object  to  it  on  the  ground  of  justice  too.  The  people  have  to  pay 
double  tax  -  they  are  taxed  both  for  Doctor  Newton  and  his  assistant.  There  are  outgoir^s 
on  the  one  hand,  and  savings  on  the  other.  It  is  no  hardship  to  the  Doctor  to  lie  on  ti.J 
wing.  It  is  his  meat  and  drink— his  very  life  —he  would  die  without  it.  It  is  ;  bso  t*  ; 
paying  for  the  pleasure  of  a  man,  and  we  think  that  people  should  for  their  owr  ■j-.e&.'iie*. 
v/heu  such  allowances  are  made.  It  was  with  an  ill  giace  that  he  charged  M:  Ca'igbvqr ' 
■with  ui«king  a  gain  of  godliness  in  his  revivals.  ' 
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comniercial  pursuits  have  not  fitted  him  ?  Nay,  why  call  iu  the  aid  of  a  layman 
a'  all,  as  clerks,  and  ccnMuittee-men,  Messrs.  Farmer,  Irving,  Wood,  Heald,  and 
many  more,  if  none  but  divines  were  equal  to  the  work  ?  We  return  to  the 
secularizing  tendancy  of  such  offices,  and  ask, 

(J.  If  it  is  still  insisted,  lhat  ijone  but  preachers  can  fill  these  offices,  why  not 

6.  If  it  is  still  insisted,  that  none  but  ]irt  achers  can  fill  these  offices,  why 

not  introduce  kss  acce}^,table  n.cn,  as  to  j^  ulj  it  talent,  but  ot  equal,  if  not  su- 
jierior.  business  habits,  into  the  Mission-Ilouse  ?  If  men  are  to  be  spoilled  by 
seciilaritv,  let  them,  lor  li  e  sake  of  the  pulpit  add  the  church,  be  ti.ken  by 
like  some  of  tiie  Book-Stewards,  whom  he  could  name  Irom  among  the  less 
accepirtble  of  the  priesthood.    \\  e  add 

7.  —If  the  Saviour  is  to  be  robbed  of  his  apostles,  and  their  number  must 
be  decreased  by  draughting  them  into  the  ranks  of  the  scribes  and  idlers,  why 
keep  them  in  office  till  twice  dead,  and  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  before  they 
are  removed  ?  Let  them  have  a  chance  of  recovering  themselves,  and  of 
entering  into  their  former  spirit  and  usefulness,  before  they  are  called  upon  to 
give  an  account  of  their  apostleship  to  which  they  professed  to  be  called,  and 
m  which  they  were  to  live  and  die.  With  the  xception  of  Messre.  T.  Jackson 
i.ud  J.  Farrar, — (and  these  being  steeped  in  divinity  through  the  week,  are 
Piivpily  saved — at  least  in  part) — there  is  not  a  man  among  them  that  has  not 
been  injured  in  his  primitive  character,  as  a  preacher,  by  his  office.  The  men 
are  drawn  away  from  their  habits  and  studies — from  the  one  great  work  of 
saving  souls,  so  that  it  is  now  proverbial,  and  asserted  in  the  "Metropolitan 
I'ulpit,"  that  Doctor  Buntiijg,  has  not  made  one  new  seimon  for  the  last 
"  thirty  \ears," — at  all  evt  uts,  not  one  since  he  has  been  located  and  secu- 
larized. Compare,  or  rather  contra.'^t,  his  present  spirit  and  jn  i  aching  with 
the  cxiiggei ntcd  character  of  his  ministry,  in  the  "  VYesleyim  Takings,"  and 
if  will  be  difficult  to  recognise  the  same  person.  His  rare  appearance  in  the 
pulpit  is  the  only  thing  that  saves  him  ;  and  when  there,  he  parrots  out 
the  labours  of  early  days,  and  iifit  unfrequently  gives  sermoiis  that  have 
lieen  absolutely  published  by  short-hand  writers,  and  are  actually  in  the 
possession  of  his  hearers.  This  is  truly  humiliating,  and  is  as  strong 
an  argument  in  favour  of  po\(!ty,  as  it  is  cjf  indolence.  The  body  is 
there,  but  the  spirit  has  fled.  Ifitbesaid,  that  these  secularized  locators 
preach  occasionally  on  tlio  S;ibbath— nay,  say  once  or  twice  every  Sabbath,  yet 
what  good  can  we  reasonably  cxijcct  from  the  ministrations  of  men  so  wanting 
in  the  spirit  of  their  office,  and  so  offending  ajjaiiist  the  law  and  will  of  (heir 
Master,  and  so  having  but  littlp,  if  anything,'  of  his  ble^sing  ?  And  these 
seculars,  forsooth,  are  the  mm  generally  employed  in  ordaining  others,  by  the 
iiuposiiion  of  hands,  to  the  apostolic  o'.Vivc,  io  <:(>  and  preach  when  and  where 
ever  tiiey  can,  till  they  fairly  die  in  the  harness,— urging  them,  in  their  ad- 
dresses, to  bt;  diligent  and  fnithful  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  and  the  pas- 
torate!!  offices  which  they  themselves  liuve  le  ft,  and  the  spirit  of  which  they 
Lave  lost!  Consistencv  !  whither,  we  again  ask,  art  thou  fled  ?  They  remind 
U8  of  a  set  of  fat,  downy  bishops  ;  or  in  the  less  complimentary  language  of  the 
Pope,  "oily  men  oKiod,"  appointing  others  to  work  which  they  themselves 
rarely  touch,— masters  sending  their  servants  into  the  field,— a  field  in  which 
th<7  themselves  ought  to  be  found,  agreeable  to  the  mandate  of  their  Lord — 
"Go  work  in  my  vineyard,"  but  in  which  they  are  only  found  by  proxy, 
Subatitution  is  easy  w  ork  ;  go  on  with  it  and  the  work  of  God  will  soon  be 
destroyed. 

In  support  of  the  non-usefulness  of  these  seculars,  and  the  sapless  cha- 
racter of  their  ministry,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  was  found  in  the  December 
uarter  of  184'),  that,  in  the  eight  London  circuits,  there  was  a  decrease  of 
"0  members,  and  in  ouly  one  circuit  an  incn  ase  of  *  *  *.  In  these  eight 
circuiu,  exclunve  of  the  kb«N».    ika,  students  of  the  Richmond  lublitution, 
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most  of  whorii  are  employed  every  Sabbath,  together  with  the  labours  of  re- 
turned missionaries,  and  local  preachers — of  the  hffter  of  whom  there  are 
some  hundreds — there  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  preachers,  including  a 
sprinkling  of  supernumeraries,  stationed  by  the  Conference.  This  it  raay  be 
stated,  will  apply  to  the  comparative  non-usefulness  of  the  itinerant,  as  well 
as  the  located  :  but  it  does  not  follow  that  good  time-pieces  will  always  be  ex- 
act in  their  movements  witti  a  number  of  dead-weights  appended  to  them  ;  or 
that  carriages  will  roll  on  with  celerity,  with  drags  attached  to  their  wheels. 
It  is  a  fact  stuted  by  the  seculars  themselves — and  one  of  the  longest  of  the 
located — that  the  London  Societies  are  mostly  kept  up  by  accessions  from  the 
country.  Even  the  Missions  appear  to  begin  to  feel  the  deadening  influence 
of  these  ecclesinstical  worldlings:  an  increase  of  only  three  or  four  hundred, 
in  1845  and  1846  !  for  an  expenditure  of  upwards  of  £100,000! 

Nor  does  it  comport  with  God's  general  dealings,  that  spiritual  prosperity 
should  follow,  when  guided  solely  by  the  hand  of  secularity.  Where  is  the 
prosperity  of  the  English  Church  ?  It  is  directed  by  the  hand  of  a  set  of 
Temporals,  falsely  denominated  Spirituals.  Well  may  the  missionary  part  of 
our  church  languish  under  the  hands  of  the  Lords  Temporal  in  the  GraaA; 
Centenary  Halls.  There  is  scarcely  a  returned  Missionary  with  whom  they 
have  not  had  a  squabble,  and  several  have  been  compelled  to  go  without *« 
redress  of  grievances,  and  tiie  payment  of  their  just  demands.  We  can  name 
the  men. 

If  the  1  reachers  can  only  be  brought  to  set  their  faces  against  Metropolitan 
Location,  Centralization,  and  Secularization' — if  they  can  be  brought  to 
ring  a  constant  Change  in  the  Connexional  Committees,  and  to  break  up  the 
floMiNATiON  Committee,  then  whatever  future  Csesars  may  arise,  all  attempts 
to  enslave  will  prove  aborli^'e, — equal  rights  will  be  maintained — brotherly  love, 
instead  o^  suspicion,  fear,  and  jealousy,  will  be  restored — the  platform  will  be 
crumbled  to  pieces  through  its  own  dry  rot — the  President  alone  will  re., 
ceive  his  own  elevation — and  that  President,  as  he  can  ascend  no  higher,  will, 
like  the  Moderator  in  tlie  neral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  be 
satisfied  with  the  honour  ouce  in  his  life. 

N.B. — There  are  many  other  things  in  our  hearts  ;  but  these,  with  the  ex- , 
ception  of  an  odd  sheet  or  two,  like  the  present,  which  we  shall  occasionally 
circulate,  will  be  incorporated  in  a  general  work,  now  in  a  state  of  great 
forwardness,  entitled,  "THE  Bcntingian  Dynasty,'"  in  which  the  real  char-, 
acter  and  policy  of  the  Rev.  Jabez  Bunting,  D.D.,  will  be  fully  developed ; 
the  whole  being  supported  by  documentary  evidence,  with  an  appeal  to  facts, 
shewing  the  influence  of  his  spirit  and  measures  on  the  Wesleyan  body  at 
large,  and  the  preachers  in  particular  ;  and  demonstrating  his  administration  to 
have  been  one,  the  result  of  which  has  been,  a  greater  amount  of  Evil  than  of 
GoOn  to  the  Connexion. 

By  order  of  the  Corresponding  Committee  for  detecting,  exposing,  »nd 
correcting  Abuses.  London,  Jklauchester,  Bristol,  Liverpool.  Birminghsgm, 
Leeds,  Hull,  Glasgow,  1846. 
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FLY  SHEETS. 

FKOM    THE    ri;iVATE    COEEESrOXDEN  1 

:;o.  2. 


ri'E    Pr^ESIDEXTIAL    CHAIR.     TIIK     ri-ATFOKJI,    AXD  COXN!;X!ONAL 

COM31ITTi:i;S. 


Tt  is  not  our  intention  to  argue  the  points  comj  rl^^ecl  in  tins  circular,  in  the 
K»y  in  which  we  have  taken  up  the  subjects  of  iL^^  ''Locatic  d,  C'eutriilizatioij, 
iiid  Secularization  of   Wesleyan  Mrtropolitan  Appoiijtn;euts,''  but  rather  to 
"iirnish  hints  for  more  enlarjied   views  ;    or,  to  be  in  char;i(:-tcr — skeleton;-!  ; 
lot  for  seiTn.ins  in  the  pul[)it,  but  for  speeches  iri  the  Coufi renoe.    Oar  i<ist 
■?heet  part!_v  affected  the   People,  as  they  are  entitled  to  the  assurance,  tLwt 
.heirm  .iuies  are   economically  apjjlied  :    but  the  questions  now  b  fore  us  ;i  :\3 
or  the  Preachers — the  preachers  exclusively.  Therp  is  uo  fear  of  the  People', 
)rovided  the  Preachers  can  be  kept  right ;   and  there  is  ;is  little  gr^jund  !' jr 
)Hinfiil  apprehension  with  regard  to  the  great  majority  of  the  hitler,  p:-iA  i(h-,l 
I  proper  check  rein  can  be  put  upou  the  few,  who  have  wiigsed  theiuselvi  ^ 
■nto  office,  to  the  discomfort  of  the  manj^  :  and  we  honesty  cun'a-is  our  obj  ■,  t 
-■.0  be  that  of  p  itting  the  brethren  into  the  way  of  disentangling  ihemst'lvcs  — 
«rarily — gradually — resolutely — certainly,  from  the  mashes  of  t'.ie  net  in  which 
hey  tin d  themselves  enclosed ;  having  had  their  uususj)ected  innocence  sini- 
)licity,  and  freedom  eiisnarcd,  with  a  spider-like  care  ^vhieh  will  scarcely  meet 
ritU  a  parallel  iu  modern  times,  and  which  ought  only  to  be  prartisi  il  on  un- 
)rineipled  men,  who  have  forfeited  all  right  to  Christian  suffrage  and  Christian 
ibertv.    If  th.'  brethren  are  iHsp  is  hI  to  tal;e  the  hint — well;  if  not —let  them 
we  s  i\'  snif  T  ;    for  it  was  the  remark  of  an  acute  (iI)scr\'iT  ot  \N  esleya;i 
iffairs,  in  o;ir  heari.ig,  not  long  ago — "Tlie  Preachers  s  r\-e   from  fear — nut 
rom  love;    every  man  is  pl;iced  as  a  policeman  over  his  fellow  ;     a:id  should 
le  give  utteranre  to  a  thought  not  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  \  iews  of  the 
"powers  that  be,''  he  in-iauily  receives  the  brand,  and  is  marked  out  as  one  of 
he  peual  settl  inents  :  the  next  station  is  the  secret  of  submission  witli  many 
an  excellent  man,  with  a  large  f  unily    and  Doctor  L'unting,  who  has  destroyed 
the  spirit  of  conlidenec  and  brotherhood,  is  to  thank  for  this." 

e  are  not  sanguine  in  our  hopes  of  anv  great  improvement  during  the 
hie  time  of  Doctor  Bunting  ;  but  we  are  not  without  a  slight  degree  of  assur- 
..aace,  tiiaf,  in  eonsoi|uence  of  the  seed  which  we  are  sowing,  a  wholesome  prc- 
-jwration  of  feeling  will  be  going  on  ;  and  that,  ultimately,  tin  Wesleyan  body 
will  be  scoured  of  tricksters,  drones,  sinecurists,  locitoi-s,  lords,  selfish  clicjues, 
and  favouritism.  Tin  re  is  no  wi-h  to  divi^le  the  bod  v  ;  f-od  forbid!  Metho- 
dism is  the  life  of  our  hfe.  We  wi-li  it  lie;dtli,  peaee,  and  salvation  :  but  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  we  are  doing  fJod  service,  thus  attempting  to  medicate 
the  waters  at  the  spring-head  ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  ihiiiL',  by  im- 
proving the  e.xecutive  department  of  one  of  th  '  lies!  sysiemsin  the  world. 

^^  e  find,  since  the  issue  of  our  first  "Fly  .Sheets,  "  that  veu^reance  is  vowe  1 
by  those  whose  nests  have  been  disturbed,  aLrain^f  the  authors,  who  have  b  en 
loaded  with  every  species  of  abuse,  and  whom  it  is  their  great  anxiety  to  ap- 
prehend. For  their  satisfaction,  we  have  to  inform  them,  that  the  authorship 
restg  with  neither  <me,  two,  uor  three.     The  business,  however,  of  the  Metro- 
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politan  clique,  and  their  provincial  associates  is  not — "Who  is  the  author^ 
but — "What  is  the  argument  ?"  not  with  those  who  prefer  the  charges, 
How  THOSE  CHARGES  ARE  TO  BE  REFUTED.  We  appeal  to  facts,  and  weappejj 
to  figures.  The  cry  of  authorship  has  often  been  resorted  to  as  a  Winder;  and 
hy  deafening  others  with  this,  as  well  as  hood-winking  them,  the  partit* 
charged  with  culpability  have  slipped  off  unexamined  ;  and  therefore,,  nndj, 
tected.  A  discovery  of  me  autlwrs  is  irdended  to  he  a  substitute  for  a  correelm 
of  the  evils!  If  there  is  a  disposition  to  correct  the  abuses  of  which  we 
complain,  it  can  be  done  without  our  being  known  The  evils  are  known,  and 
that  is  sufficient,  having  been  pointed  out.  We  may  be  told,  that  we  have 
told  our  tale  in  a  very  severe  and  improper  spirit.  But  we  have  to  observj 
that  whatever  may  be  our  spirit,  our  temper  of  mind  is  no  refutation  of  the 
charge  ;  a  sharp  tongue  may  speak  the  truth  :  Moses  was  not  less  truthful, 
because  his  "  anger  waxed  hot;"  and  because  he  was  "very  wroth."  Wa> 
Jesus  too  zealous  in  flogging  the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the  temple  ?  We  are 
not  without  examples  of  severity.  Nay,  some  were  to  be  rebuked  sharply.  Yet 
with  all  this  severity,  there  was  no  sin  in  any  o:ie  of  these  cases.  The  truth  ij, 
when  evils  creep  into  the  temple  and  among  the  professors  of  religion,  oar 
indignation  is  invariably  increased.  Mildness,  in  such  cases,  would  be  as  much 
out  of  place  as  the  present  of  a  flower  when  the  whip  ought  to  be  employed. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  spirit  is  with  us;  the  charges  are  for  them  to  answer. 
As  to  the  personalities  in  which  we  may  be  supposed  to  have  indulged  ;  few  are 
more  personal  in  the  Conference  than  the  persons  impeached  ;  and  few  like  it 
worse  when  the  cup  comes  round  to  themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  men 
from  their  measures, — persons  from  their  actions.  If  an  evil  exists,  the  person 
who  is  its  author  is  accountable  for  it :  it  is  not  the  evil  that  can  correct  itself, 
or  that  is  punishable,  but  the  perpetrators:  but  for  him  it  would  never  have 
existed.  What !  is  the  evil  to  be  pointed  out,  and  the  author  not  to  be  named.'. 
What  c!aim  lias  the  latter  to  lenity?  Why  such  delicacy  in  saying — "Thou 
art  the  man  ?"  We  have  to  do  with  men,  as  well  as  things  ;  and  but  for  the 
former  the  latter  would  not  have  existed.    The  Bible  is  full  ol  personalities. 

The  points  in  question  embrace  measures  that  have  worked  tolerably  well  for 
persons  connected  with  them,  but  not  for  the  brethren  at  large  ;  and  the 
"Grand  Experiment"  having  been  made  on  the  Number  One  system,  it  will 
be  proper  to  return  to  the  simplicity,  honesty,  and  generosity  of  former  times, 
when  men  were  in  the  habit  of  addressing  each  other  with — "We  be  brethren" 
— "That  there  be  equality."    With  these  prefatory  remarks,  we  proceed  to— 

I.— THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CHAIR. 

Though  the  world  may  be  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  the  office  of  the  P;esi' 
dent  of  a  Wesleyan  Conference,  it  may  be  doubted  whetlier  a  more  really 
honourable  ofBce  exists  than  that  of  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  chosen  by  the 
spontaneous  suffrages  of  five  hundred  of  his  brethren  to  preside  over  them. 

He  has  a  few  other  duties  apart  from  this.  During  the  session  of  the  Con- 
ference he  examines  the  candidates  for  the  ministry — at  least  privately.  After 
their  admission  and  ordination  he  delivers  to  them  a  charge.  He  also  preaohe^ 
the  Conferential  sermon — the  Concio  ad  Clerum  During  the  interval  of  Con* 
ference,  he  has  a  degree  of  authority  (though  limited)  to  appoint  ministers  to 
vacancies,  occasioned  by  death  or  illness. 

(I.)  The  Office 

1.  — It  is  constitutional,  being  established  bylaw, 

2.  — It  is  necessary  in  a  deliberati^-e  assembly. 

(I.)  To  preserve  order. — The  best  regulated  states  have  their  rulers ;  and 
ah  public  assemblies,  whether  ecclesiastical,  political,  commercial  scientific,  ot 
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rtherwise,  have  a  guiding  head  in  their  Presidents  or  Moderators,  Arising 
Tom  thfi  great  difference  of  opiaiou  that  often  exists  :  lience  the  adiige — "  Many 
nen,  many  minds." 
(2.)  To  save  time. 

(3.)  To  maintain  the  privileges  of  its  members,  and  the  authority  of  the 
majority. 
(II.)  Its  Qi  ALrFicATioxs. 

1.  j4(je.    Talent  of  a  high  order  will,  indeed,  always  have  vceiLiht  in  tLe 

Wesleyan  Connexion.  But  we  may  safely  predict,  that  the  C'onfereiic<^  will  lu  t 
again  select  for  its  President  a  man  of  twenty  years  standing,  as  in  tiie  cas<'  of 
Mr.  Bunting.*  It  is  not  for  the  honour  of  the  body  :  it  is  -cai  eely  an  ultima  e 
advantage  to  the  man  himself.  Thirty,  or  between  that  and  forty  years  of 
ministerial  labour  seem  desirable — and  that  spent  in  the  regular  ministerial 
workf — that  the  man  may  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
systtm.  It  is,  in  fact,  out  of  character  for  an  assembly  of  grave  di\  ines,  from 
thirty  to  seventy  years  uf  age,  to  have  to  look  to  the  beys  instead  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Connexion  ;  as  much  so,  as  for  a  parent,  in  domestic  life,  to  be  expected 
to  render  homage  to  his  son.  Excellent  as  many  of  the  men  were,  yet  where 
was  the -reverence  due  to  Mr.  Bunting,  on  his  first  election, — to  Messrs.  N'ewton 
Jos. Taylor,  Griudrod,  Dixon,  Hannah.  Jackson,  Lessey,  Scott?  They  might 
command  respect  for  good  sense  and  Christian  chprncter  ;  but  hojv  could  the 
venerable  Henry  Moore,  Jamps  Wood,  Richard  Reece,  and  otlier  patriarchs 
bow  their  spirits  to  these  youtliful  Josephs  ? 

2.  —  iristlom.  This  is  as  necessary  to  direct,  as  age  is  to  reverence.  With- 
out this  the  head  will  require  a  head  ; — a  prompter  by  his  side,  like  Doctor 
Bunting,  in  the  ca;-e  of  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  Griudrod,  and  others,  in  which  tl^e 
one,  either  voluntarily,  oflTH  iously,  or  mechanically,  turned  to  the  other  ; — the 
dictator  himself  being  virtually  the  head,  and  exerci-ing  an  influence  which  docs 
not  belong  to  him,  while  the  other  is  content  to  sit  as  an  automaton.  No  man 
should  be  allowed  to  be  within  the  range  of  the  chair,  and  no  chairman  should 
be  reduced  to  the  humiliating  circumstance  of  requiring  a  ]irompter.  The  per- 
60u  who  presides  should  be  well  ac(juainted  with  the  laws  of  debate  which 
usually  govern  deliberative  assemblies  ;  a'>d  shoukl  possess  a  sound  judgment 
to  know  when  enough  has  been  said. 

3.  — Dixin/ercsU'dni  s> .  I  lie  is  in  the  chair  as  a  public  man,  and  elected  on 
public  grounds  ;    and  should,  thi  rcfore,  be  a  man  in  the  least  possible  degree 

•  "Wc  remarked  in  our  last,  the  .Klroit  manner  in  wliich  lie  secured  the  chair  for  liinisrlf, 
by  the  augmentation  of  votes  of  nicu  of  fourteen  years  staiulini^.  I!y  this  mcasuri',  he 
ousted  tlic  old  stamiards,  hut  it  was  only  to  introduce  a  niiniopuly  of  his  own.  Sometime 
prior  to  that  periml,  old  Henry  Moon  ,  who  saw  wlii(  li  way  the  current  was  drifting, 
ohsi  rved  in  tlie  t'iMifercne»,  "  ]!eware  of  that  yo\nii;  man,  brethren,  or  he  will  give  trouble 
to  some  of  you."  .M'tcr  this,  the  venerable  Uicliard  lirrce  remarked  iuprixate,  "lie  is  too 
high  for  us;  we  must  pull  hinxdown."  ll\it  he  was  more  than  a  match  far  both  liiihard  ami 
Henry;  they,  good  men,  like  John  Wesley,  took  things  as  they  rose  before  llicm  ;  Jabez 
had  his  plans  laid, 

f  Men  who  are  located,  as  editors,  secretaries,  and  tutors,  arc  not  the  men  that  ought  to 
be  elected  ;  to  bring  tlo  m  into  thi'  very  centre  of  the  systnu  is  like  liringing  strangers  ai'd 
foreigners  in  among  the  children;  they  want  the  proper  sympathies  rei|uisile  for  the  dis- 
charge of  duty :  their  habils  and  associations  rcmh-r  them  cold,  distant,  strange.  The  y  aro 
men  engaged  in  the  work  that  can  alone  sympalliize  with  their  fcllovis.  It  is  iii>t  the  liot- 
housc  plant  that  is  to  take  its  stand  with  the  tucs  of  the  forest;  lu^t  tlie  parlour  boarder 
that  feels  for  the  servants  in  the  kitchen  ;  nor  the  man  at  home  that  feels  lor  the  traveller 
bufifctting  the  tenijii  st  abroad. 

J  Perhaps  " Dispasiinnfilr"  would  have  been  a  better  woril,  but  v,i'  li  ive  our  reasons  for  tl:o 
adoption  of  the  one  in  qtiistion.  \\'e  love  a  disinteresle.l  man;  vveluile  everything  si  lli.li. 
If  enquired  into,  it  will  be  Inund  that  Dr.  Bunting,  on  his  fourth  election,  agreed  to  do 
without  a  yoting  man,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  hi-  could  «ain  what  assistance  he  reqi.ii  ej 
from  his  son,  who  was  not  in  the  regular  work.  I'o  tliis  may  be  added,  that  hinisitt 
not  burdened  with  pulpit  duties.     As  the  Connexion  was  saved  the  expen**  of  a  youn;; 
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open  to  public  leaningB* — pique — prejudice— self-will ;  shewing  an  entire  im.' 
parliahty  in  hearing  both  sides. 

4.  —  Firmness.  This  is  necessary  to  control  and  command;  but  thenat 
must  steer  clear  of  obstinacy.  A  storm  may  arise  when  we  are  ill  prepared^to 
meet  it.  How  would  such  a  man  as  Joseph  Taylor,  senior,— all  gentlenet^ 
have  met  a  storm  ?  '* 

5.  Dignity.    "  A  Bishop  must  be  blameless  ;" — by  consequence.  He  who 

presides  among  bishops  must  be  emphatically  so.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
oratorical  and  other  excellencies  of  Bradburn,  he  was  as  deficient  in  stabili^jf| 
as  Gaulter  was  in  seriousness,  and  Jonathan  Crowther  was  indignity;  and  yet' 
the  two  latter  had  many  good  points  about  them. 

No  man  possessed  of  these  qualities  should  be  deemed  ineligible,  or  even 
less  eligible,  to  fill  the  office,  merely  because  of  his  political  principles.  Think 
of  the  absurdity  of  rejecting  any  man  (who  is  confessed  to  be  in  every  other 
respect  eligible,)  simply  because  he  is  known  not  to  be  a  Tory  ! — or  because 
he  has  been  known  to  express  a  doubt  whether  the  union  of  Church  and  State 
works  well  for  either  party.  But  the  Conference,  last  year,  escaped  out  of 
these  leading-strings,  in  the  election  of  iVIr.  Stanley. 

(III.)  The  impropriety  of  re-electing  to  the  office  any  who  have^  filled  it, 
while  there  are  others  equally  eligible,  as  to  qualifications,  who  have  not  jet 
been  so  honoured  ;  as  in  this  case — thus, 

1. — The  honours  of  the  body  are  denied  to  those  who  are  equally  entitled 
to  them.  "  It  is  a  greater  honour,"  said  the  Grecian  orator,  "  for  a  man  to  be 
elected  by  the  spontaneous  suffrages  oF  the  great  and  good,  to  the  highest  seat 
of  dignity  among  them,  tlian  to  have  a  brazen  statue  erected  to  his  memory." 
Well!  suppose  the  honour  of  this  voluntary  election  to  the  highest  dignity  to 
have  been  conferred,  you  can  do  no  more.  The  man -need  wish  for  no  more  of 
earthly  approbation.  He  has  received,  in  the  testimony  of  the  esteem  of  his 
brethren,  t^ie  highest  earthly  recompense  to  which  he  can  aspire. 

Whether  any  exception  should,  in  any  case,  be  made  ; — whether  if  such  a 
man  as  Adam  Clarke  should  appear  among  the  preachers,  the  singularity  of 
the  phehomenon  should  be  thought  to  authorize  a  departure  from  the  rule  of 
one  sole  election,  may  be  matter  of  doubt.  To  us  it  appears,  that  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  decide  when  the  case  occurs. 

man,  the  Doctor,  for  his  great  generosity,  must  be  presented  with  fifty  pounds.  This  is 
one  way  of  saving  the  Connexion  !  putting  fifty  pounds  into  a  private  purse,  and  depriving 
the  Connexion  of  the  labours  of  a  young  man,  to  support  whom  that  fifty  pounds  would 
have  gone  nearly  the  full  length  of  the  way.  When  the  Committee  of  the  "  British  and 
Foreign  Tible  Society "  presented  Dr.  Clarke  with  fifty  pounds,  he  nobly  returned  it,  or 
rather  refused  its  acceptance.  But  hereby  hangs  another  tale.  Mr.  W  Bunting,  at  this 
moment,  1846,  has  his  name  entered  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Confrrcii;;u,  for  the  eighth  London 
Circuit,  though  not  one  of  the  regular  working  preachers.  lie  had  a  young  man,  in  1845, 
which  would  allow  him  sufficient  vacant  time  to  assist  his  father.  Now,  the  Doctor,  who 
can  preach  against  other  anamolies  when  it  suits  his  purpose,  can  see  and  approve  of  this 
anamoly — a  son  on  the  eighth  London  Circuit,  without  an  invitation  to  it,  without  a  salary, 
entered  as  a  regular  preacher!  His  having  the  rank  of  a  regular  pieacher  is  not  the  only 
oifence,  but  the  partiality  of  the  thing,  as  well  as  its  injustice  to  others,  who,  as  super- 
nuraeries,  are  much  more  entitled  to  stand  there  than  he  is,  whether  on  the  ground  of  age, 
usefulness,  or  piety.  Where  is  the  man,  except  Dr.  Bunting's  son,  who  would  be  allowed 
this  privilege — allowed,  by  a  manoeuvre  of  this  kind,  to  steal  a  march  on  the  Preachers'  Fund; 
in  having  a  year  or  two  more  added  to  his  account,  grounaea  on  the  list  of  his  regular  ap- 
pointments !  Dr.  Clarke  wished  a  year  or  two  to  be  added  to  his  itinerant  life,  to  make  up  Us 
Fifty, hut^  that  was  over-ruled  by  the  London  Clique.  The  curacy  system,  which  has  been 
creeping  in  among  us,  vrill  be  taken  up  in  another  place. 

*  When  Jlr.  J onathan  Croivther  was  in  the  chair,  he  left  it  to  settle  a  private  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Benson;  on  this,  his  friend  Mr.  Gaulter  niovel  that,  as  the  chair  was  vacated,  another 
president  should  be  elected.  Jlr.  Crou-her  perceived  where  he  was  and  beat  quick  Mm  b** 
again,  which  rendered  another  election  unnecessary. 
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2.  — The  respectability  of  tb«  body  ia  prostrated.  Instead  of  haviiiGf  twelve 
patriarchs,  or  twelve  aged  apostles  to  look  up  to,  in  twelve  single  elec  tion;,  the 
brethren  are  favoured  with  four,  in  consequence  of  triple  elections:  ijisto^iH  ot 
"twenty-four  eiders,' — still  to  scripturaiije  our  langu;ige,  we  are  furnislieJ 
with  eight : — and  these  passing  from  little  more  th;in  boyhood  to  m  iuhoi5 1,  on 
their  third  election,  and  not  even  then  ripe  for  veneration.  Benuet  IX.  w  is 
elected  Pope  when  eleven  years  of  age  ;  and  John  XIII.  when  he  was  sixteen. 
But  care  should  be  taken  to  introduce  such  persons  into  the  office  as  will  ini- 
pose  an  effectual  check  upon  the  hopes  of  all  young  aspirants.  Where  is  the 
respect  due  from  the  body  at  large  to  live  or  six  comparatively  j'Oiing  men, — 
say  Bunting,  Jackson,  Grindrod,  Scott,  &c.,  j^erched  above  their  brethren,  in- 
stead of  a  score  of  sage<,  venerable  for  years,  w  ith  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
the  Church,  so  to  speak,  embodied  in  them,  and  with  all  the  honours  sLowero-i 
upon  them  which  that  church  has  to  bestow  ?  And  what  must  be  the  opinion 
of  other  sections  of  the  Christian  Church,  when  they  perceive  us  practically  de- 
claring that  tliere  are  only  three  or  four  men  in  the  whole  Conference,  capable  of 
filling  the  Presidential  Chair  ;■ — these  men  occupying  it  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  thus  confirming,  though  in  reference  to  one  of  the  largest  Christian  commu- 
nities in  the  Protestant  world,  the  low  view  which  many  have  entertained  of 
the  talents  and  attainments  of  Methodist  Preachers. 

3.  — The  liberties  of  the  body  are  jeopordized.  If  the  person  elected  is  a  1- 
vancing  in  years,  on  his  second  or  third  election,  he  is  also  apjirriaohing  a  state 
of  mental  and  physical  inlirmity  However,  it  may  be  accounted  for:  the  liist 
election  of  a  man,  (and  his  discdiarge  of  his  duty,)  has  had  a  f.  eshness  about  it, 
which  has  been  seldom,  perhaps  never,  equalled  on  the  repetition  of  the  honour. 
Doctor  Banting,  in  bis  first  election,  did  more  of  unmixed  good  to  tiie  connex- 
ion, (or  less  evil,  which  you  will,)  than  in  an}-  of  the  subsequent  elections. 
The  last  indeed,  of  the  Doctor's  elections,  was  worse  than  useless  either  to  the 
honour  or  utility  of  the  connexion.  lie  himself  admitted  his  actual  unfitness 
f.irthe  office,  andtiien  confirmed  hig  acknowledgment,  b}'  leax  ing  the  chair  in  a 
moment  of  pettishness  and  irritation, «and  thus  prostrated  himself  in  the  presence 

•  This  was  an  cxtraordina-v  fasc,  and  the  tiiore  so  with  his  own  cxporionce  to  piiiile  him, 
and  the  cx.nnple  of  Mr.  Crowtlicr  to  awe  liim  into  submission,  'i'he  q\u-slion  before  tlie 
Ciinferenci'  was  tlie  appointment  of  a  tjovcrn.ir  for  tlie  I'ropriclary  Sihool  at  'I'.iunton.  It 
is  opined  that  the  Doctor  had  not  b( en  suliirientlx  liononr(  .1  in  tlie  v.:.\  cf  coniultuliun  :  at 
nil  events,  though  iu  the  chair,  he  made  liii.iself  a  i)aiiy  man  in  ilic  i;ucstion.  Dr.  Ik-au- 
niont  reminded  liim  that  he  had,  during;  the  same  ConlrrrTii  e,  acceded  to  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Waddy  to  tht  governorship  of  tlie  Sheffield  rroprielavy  School — that  a  f;inerm.r, 
if  necessary  in  the  one  case  was  not  less  so  in  the  other — tliat  the  'I'annton  School  was  ..s 
AVesleyan  in  its  chiuacter-as  the  one  at  Sheffield-  that  as  L;ood  an  education  was  given  in 
the  one  as  in  the  oihei  -and  that  it  was  ck ctcd,  like  its  iiredecesMir,  purely  to  meet  the 
Wants  of  our  own  people,  \-c.,  Sc.  This  told  heavily  on  Dr.  llnniins's  conduct  in  the 
case.  He  kindled  up — told  tlie  brethren  that  he  was  not  to  be  dictated  (o  in  that  chair — 
that  he  was  not  there  as  an  ordinary  chairman,  to  put  resolutions,  i'<:c.,  but  that,  as  Mr. 
^Vesley■s  successor,  he  personated  that  ijrcat  man,  and  was  to  be  rccni,'nizcd  as  such. 
There  wis  sufficient  expressed  in  this  to  shew  what  was  implied,  viz.  , — that  he  had  a  risht 
to  do  what  h*  juit[;i'd  proper — to  be  arbitrary,  a  parly  man,  in  short,  just  what  he  pleased 
—tli.it  the  Conference  should  not  have  a  will  liut  in  his^  a  wish  but  in  his,  a  judgment  but 
in  his,  ani  that  if  a  majority  should  ro  against  him,  he  should  have  it  iu  his  pmvcr  to  over- 
rule th.it  m.ijority!  Query:  —  Were  those  tlie  sentiments — wis  this  the  conduct  of  John 
Wesl.-y  ?  This  did  not  suit  the  ta,le  of  the  brethren,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  eommoliou 
he  left  the  chair,  statinc;  that  he  felt  he  was  not  fit  for  it— that  he  felt  Id-;  infirmities,  i)ani- 
cularly  a  defect  of  memory,  \c.  Mr.  Si  ott  and  others  got  hold  of  hira  and  got  him  replaced. 
Some  of  the  brethren  were  reminded  of  another  scene  in  Mr.  Wesli-y  s  day.  <>ue  of  t' e 
preachers,  not  beiir;  satisfied  with  some  things  that  were  said,  rose  in  his  pew  aiul  sai  1, 
"Ifthatbo  tke  doctrine  tauglit  here,  I  am  no  longer  a  memlier  of  this  t'onftreiue." 
or  three  of  the  brethren  got  round  him,  as  he  w.is  making  his  way  leit,  when  Mr.  \\  e  ley 
calmly  said,  "  Let  our  brother  go,  we  can  do  without  him."  Tliis  had  the  desiio  1  eti  K  t, 
and  the  preacher  hoped  his  honour  would  be  saved,  by  the  brethren  attributing  hi  ;  ii  imn 
to  th«  eompulbory  conduct  of  hit  friendt,  of  which  h»  was  glad  to  avail  hiiuseU"  r»tQ<r 
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of  his  brethren :  a  miscarriage,  like  this  which  annihilates  the  Conference 
the  time  being,  tarnishes  every  preceding  election,  and  ought  not  to  be  risked, 
Children  that  are  too  often  and  too  long  dandled  on  the  lap  are  certain  to 
spoiled. 

4.  — Re-election  like  repetition,  is  no  exaltation.  It  adds  nothing, to  the' 
dignity  of  either  the  man  or  the  office  t 

(1. )  Not  to  the  man  ;  for  he  is  just  where  he  was  before,  and  no  higher  in 
the  esteem  of  his  brethren :  It  is  merely  another  dish  of  the  same  meat,  servej 
up  the  same  way,  which  rather  palls  than  serves  to  wet  the  appetite, 

(2.)  Not  to  the  office;  for  it  continues  the  same,  without  any  new  preroga- 
tives or  honours. 

Were  it  the  understood  nsuage,  not  to  re-elect,  no  man  could  deem  himself 
slighted  fr<  m  not  being  re-chosen.  As  the  case  now  stands,  this  evil  exists*- 
and  will  continue.  Not  to  be  chosen  again,  when  eligible,  is  a  slight;  almost 
as  bad  as  not  being  choseu  at  all.  But  all  cannot  be  re-elected.  There£?re, 
this  serious  evil  ought  to  be  removed. 

5.  — It  is  a  piece  of  flagrant  injustice  to  others  of  equal,  and,  in  many 
instances,  superior  claims  to  the  persons  elected,  whose  wisdom  and  experience, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanley,  are  placed  nnder  a  bushel,  by  lesser  lights  being 
put  in  their  place. 

6.  — It  is  unnecessary. 

( I .)  There  are  other  men  to  fill  their  office,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
'ust  named, — and  whoever  filled  it  more  creditably  ? 

(2.)  Actual  experience  and  practice  in  the  office,  cannot  be  employed  as  an 
argument  in  support  of  its  discharge  ;  for — 

First,  that  would  operate  against  any  man  entering  upon  it,  since  no  one 
could  acquire  its  experience  till  he  first  filled  it. 

Secondly,  the  practical  working  of  the  office  is  familiar  to  every  man  who 
attends  Conference,  and  on  which  he  may  be  said  to  receive  lessons  annually?, 
in  the  condtict  of  those  who  fill  it;  and  the  more  numerous  the  examples,  the 
greater  the  probability  of  success  in  the  person  that  has  to  follow. 

Thirdly,  there  are  certain  contingences  which  cannot  be  forseen,  and 
certain  circumstances  which  are  constantly  turning  up,  necessary  to  be  met, 
and  respecting  which  a  re-elected  President  would  feel  himself  as  awkwardly 
placed,  and  find  them  as  difficult  to  deal  with,  as  any  other  member  of  the 
Conference ;  seeing  that  the  office  imparts  no  additional  wisdom,  foresight, 
patience,  fortitude,  or  what  not. 

To  set  up  actual  experience  as  a  plan  for  re-election,  would,  if  good  for 
anything,  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  office  being  held  for  life. 

(IV.)  No  private  or  party  consideration  should  be  allowed  either  to  promote 
or  hinder  any  man's  election  to  this  office.  The  prime  objects  to  be  kept  in 
view  are — 

1. — The  credit  and  good  of  the  body  ;  and  i 

(2.)  The  fitness  of  the  man,  which  fitness  will  be  seen  in  the  qualificatSS 
already  adverted  to. 

In  opposition  to  these  considerations,  arguments  have  not  unfrequently 
been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  secure  elections,  not  only  pitiful  in  the  extreme, 
but  utterly  derogatory  to  Christian  character. 

(1.)  Firmness  was  pleaded  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Reece,  in  favour  of  re-elec- 

to  feel  that  the  Conference  could  do  without  him.  To  shew,  however,  how  much  Dr.  Bunting 
was  a  party  man  on  this  occasion,  he  moved,  the  next  Conference,  supported  by  Dr.  Newton, 
that  Mr.  Ray  should  not  be  appointed  governor  of  the  Taunton  School.  The  feeling  of  the 
Conference  was  against  him.  When  he  found  he  could  not  carry  his  point,  he  tried  to  bolster 
up  his  declining  honour,  by  stating  that,  as  the  deed  of  settlement  had  to  be  made,  such 
clauses  might  be  introduced  as  might  render  the  Institution  beneficial  to  the  body,— thul 
BLxiottB  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
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tion ;  it  being  aflSrmed,  that  he  would  be  able  to  meet  the  Warrenite  storm,  at 
Sheffield  ;  this,  with  some  who  employed  it,  was  only  another  word  for  obsti- 
nacy, which  was  no  less  than  a  reflection  upon  the  man  himself;  nor  would 
such  a  quality  have  disturbed  the  minds  of  those  who  put  it  forward  as 
an  excellence. 

(2.)  Loyalty  v.'as  pleaded  by  the  same  party  on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Stephens, 
at  the  Manchester  Conference  ;  a  man  who,  because  of  his  preaching  King 
George  more  than  King  Jesus,  gave  great  offence  to  the  people,  and  sacrificed 
nearly  five  hundred  members  of  society,  through  his  haughty,  political  bearing. 
The  monument,  it  was  urged,  was  to  be  raised  where  the  battle  was  fought , 
and  this  irrespective  of  every  other  qualification,  or  even  of  private  virtues,  of 
which  he  had  many. 

(3.)  Honour  was  advanced  in  favour  of  Mr.  Grindrod's  election  at  Leeds  ! 
having  been  actively  engaged  in  the  ill-fated  organ  case.  Here  again,  the 
monument  was  to  be  erected  on  the  battle-field  ;  and  the  people  to  be  addition- 
ally irritated  by  the  preferment.  "  Well,"  said  Dr.  Clarke,  to  Dr.  Tosvnley 
"  I  have  long  known  and  loved  you ;  but  I  never  thought  that  you  were  the 
man  to  move  a  resolution  to  white-wash  these  Leeds  fellows  :  they  will  never 
be  white-washed  to  eternity."  This  is,  perhaps,  too  strong :  but  the  honour 
should  have  been  withheld  when  there  was  such  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
 waving  all  considerations  of  juvenility,  and  the  want  of  certain  other  quali- 
fications. 

(4.)  Whigism  was  urged  against  Mr.  Stanley,  by  the  London  clique  :  and 
yet  Mr.  Atherton,  another  whi^,  was  nominated  by  the  tories  on  the  occasion, 
whose  political  sins  it  became  convenient  to  forget  in  order  to  serve  a  purpose. 

In  fact,  the  plan  has  been  to  seize  upon  some  prejudice,  and  to  wield  it 
adroitly  for  the  purpose  of  securing  any  petty  and  paltry  triumph.  Some  man 
who  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  assert  high  and  arbitrary  principles,  has,  for 
instance  been  knocked  down — as  he  richly  deserved  to  be.  But,  inasmuch  as 
his  head  has  been  broken,  we  must  soothe  his  grief,  and  retrieve  his  wounded 
honour,  forsooth,  by  raising  him  to  the  Presidential  Chair  !  In  such  contests, 
the  Conference  has  acquired  to  itself  no  honour.  The  only  right  motive  is,  to 
select  the  best,  the  wisest,  the  holiest,  the  most  useful  man; — the  man  best 
adapted  by  energy  of  character  for  the  high  office. 

Some  regard  should  be  had  to  the  charac  ter  of  the  "  times  which  are  passing 
over  us."  The  Universal  Church  is  concentra  ing  her  energies  for  sometliing 
great — if  the  "  Evancelical  Allian(  k"  can  hold  together. 

We  want  a  man  in  the  chair  of  an  independent,  noble,  catholic  spirit,  like  the 
one  we  now  haw — Mr.  Stanley  ;  a  man  devoid  of  prejudice  toward  every  part 
and  section  of  Christ's  Church  ;  who  will  not  (in  the  spirit  nfthe  "  Watchman," 
respecting  which  we  give  notice  of  an  article)  perpetually  call  the  Disseriters-by 
the  opprobious  title  of"  Political  Dissenters;"  and  yet  "  Political  Dissenters" 
are  as  good  as  "  Political  Methodists  !"  Indeed,  we  prefer  the  one  to  the  otlier 
on  the  score  of  consistency  ;  for,  while  some  of  our  leading  men,  both  clergy  and 
laity,  have  been  lauding  themselves,  and  each  other,  as  beloii'^Miig  to  a  kingdom 
which  is  not  of  this  world,  they  have  been  absolutely  steei)i  tl  in  the  |)olitics  of 
Churchism  and  Toryism  ;  and  have,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  been  labouring  to 
give  the  same  political  cue  to  the  whole  body  ;  on  being  full  to  overflowing,  they 
at  length  decocted  the  "  Watchman,"  with  a  viuw  to  leek  off  a  little  more  freely 
their  political  feelings.  Certainly,  the  Dissenters  have  as  good  a  claim  to  one 
paper  as  the  Wesleyans  have  to  two — the  former  to  the  "  Patriot,"  as  the  latter 
to  the  "  Watchman  "  and  the  "  Wesleyan." 
From  the  President,  we  turn  to — 

IL— THE  PLATFORM. 

We  might  be  charged  with  a  want  of  Christian  charity,  and  with  afTirniing 
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what  we  cannot  prove,  were  we  to  assert  that  pride  prompted  the  erection  of  the 
platicrm  at  our  Conferences  ;  but  vre  will  not  push  this  beyond  a  certain  point 
though  it  may  look  in  that  direction.  The  necessity  of  a  presiding  officer,  in  a 
deliberative  assembly  composed  of  some  hundreds  of  men  convened  for  the  trans- 
action of  connexional  business  has  been  already  established  ;  and  if  that  business 
is  to  be  transacted  in  Christian  temper,  with  despatch,  and  in  the  most  efficient 
manner,  the  chairman  should  1^  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  able  to  determine 
who  is  the  speaker,  how  far  the  subject  as  been  kept  to,  when  it  has  been  snf- 
ficiently  discussed,  and  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  But  all  this  may  be 
done  without  the  appendage  of  an  unwieldy  platform  ;  nor  can  we  get  away  from 
the  impression  that  the  inventor  was  resolved  to  be  in  perpetuity,  side  by  side 
with  the  President ;  and  the  greatest  outcry  against  our  remarks  will  proceed 
from  those  who  occupy  the  elevated  post ;  but  then  tha  opposition  will  be  from 
an  interested  party,  whose  hostility  will  resolve  itself  into  a  mere  piece  of  special 
pleading,  and  will  be  open  to  considerable  suspicion.  We,  ourselves,  how- 
ever,  intend  to  be  simply  argumentative — to  appeal  to  the  unbiassed  judgment 
of  all.  If  our  arguments  can  be  met,  let  them  be  met ;  we  argue  as  much  for 
our  brethien  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  as  for  ourselves.  The  following  are 
the  particulars  to  which  we  beg  attention  : — 

1.  — The  platform  being  comparatively  of  modern  date,  it  cannot  elaim  any 
regard  on  the  ground  of  age.  Though  a  part  of  Doctor  Bunting's  policy,  it  cer- 
tainly, abstracted  from  that,  has  neither  beauty  nor  comeliness  to  plead.  It  is  a 
formless,  unsightly,  inconvenient  monstrosity,  and  would  appear  much  better  in 
the  centre  of  a  market-place,  or  in  the  front  of  a  goal,  mounted  by  the  executioner 
with  his  axe,  than  in  the  house  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  Christian 
ministers. 

2.  — The  brethren  were  not  fully  aware  at  first  how  it  would  work,  and  were 
the  less  suspicious  for  some  time,  from  the  circumstance  of  platforms  being 
familiarized  Jo  the  eye  in  Missionary  Meetings.  Its  introduction  was  &ly,  unob- 
trusive, and  at  first  viewed  as  almost  necessary ;  but,  for  some  years  past,  its 
effects  have  been  wofully  felt :  the  scaffold,  as  well  as  the  platform,  has  been 
recognized. 

3.  — There  was  no  platform  in  Mr.  Wesley's  day,  nor  for  many  yeftrS  after; 
and  yet,  when  anything  does  not  suit  the  great  Ruler's  taste  or  purpose,  no  man 
pretends  to  greater  scrupulosity  than  himself,  in  any  departure  from  the  plans 
and  proceedings  of  Mr.  Wesley  ;  and  though,  agreeably  to  his  own  doctriney; he 
is,  when  in  the  chair,  not  himself,  but  Mr.  Wesley;  yet  hr;  can  afford  an  equalitji 
of  position  one  year,  during  presidency,  for  the  sake  of  seven  years  equality  with 
the  President,  when  out  of  the  chair.  We  are  queer  creatures  for  giving  and 
taking,  especially  when  we  can  obtain  more  than  an  equivalent  in  return.  But 
just  imagine  the  venerable  shade  of  the  departed  Wesley  to  enter  the  Confercneff* 
and  fix  his  eye  on  this  wonderful  erection — this  piece  of  parade — graced  with 
four  Missionary  Secretaries,  three  Letter  Writers,  four  Secretaries  to  the  Confer- 
ence, two  Governors  of  Schools,  with  other  functionaries,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion !  « 

4.  — There  is  no  platform  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  we  stated  im  our 
first  sheet,  raising  a  few  ex-ministers  the  head  and  shoulders  over  their  brethren ; 
nor  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  goverBnwjit  of 
which  Church  we  took  our  District  Meetings.  Why  not  imitate  the  dignity  attid 
simplicity  of  the  same  Church,  in  the  absence  of  such  elevations?  The^ 
Wesley  an  platform  is  certainly  unique  in  form,  in  character,  and  intent. 

5.  — It  leads  young  men  to  assume  an  air  of  importance  ;  makes  them  pert,, 
forward,  officious.  As  "  shallow  draughts"  of  knowledge  intoxicate  the  brain, 
so  undue  elevation  not  unfrequently  produces  the  same  effect. 

6.  — It  gives  the  few  an  undue  advantage  over  the  many ;  which  is  unsafe 
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in  a  body  pre-eminently  one.  We  have  often  thought  that  arguments  coming 
from  that  elevated  place, — although  very  light,  when  weighed  in  the  balance, 
have  been  taken  to  possess  unusual  force,  like  light  substances,  which  acquire 
momentum  by  tailing  from  a  height. 

7.  — SL'nior  brethren,  who  have  borne  the  burthen  and  heat  of  the  day,  are 
placed  at  the  feet  of  comparatively  young  men.  Till  last  Conference,  the  vene- 
rable President — the  Rev.  Jacob  Stanley,  was  placed  at  the  feet  of  ^lessrs. 
Jackson,  Hannah,  Scott,  Fowler,  Beecham,  Alder,  Barton,  Keeling,  Farrar,  &c.  ; 
and  Mr.  Atherton,  and  others,  between  70  and  80  years  of  age,  still  remain 
there. 

8.  — The  whole  apparatus  is  an  anomaly.  "What  can  be  more  out  of  keep- 
ing than  the  President,  (the  highest  otficer,)  and  a  Letter  fVrher,  (the  lowest 
officer,)  placed  side  by  side  ?  Moreover,  the  President  is  hidden,  in  great  part, 
from  view  by  a  huge  box,  like  an  auctioneer  behind  his  desk !  the  back  part  of 
the  platform  being  necessarily  higher  than  where  the  President  sits.  Now,  we 
contend,  that  he  who  is  to  preserve  the  assembly  in  a  state  of  order  and  deco- 
rum, during  the  transactions  of  its  business,  should  have  his  seat  so  elevated  and 
circumstanced,  as  to  give  him  the  most  perfect  oversight  and  command  of 
the  members  of  the  assembly,  with  the  greatest  ease  to  himself,  and  wiihout 
the  least  prostration  of  dignitv  ;  giving  him  in  actual  position  what  he  is 
offieially,  a  point  of  elevation  which  will  at  once  [ilace  the  entire  assembly 
below  him. 

9.  — As  by  elevating  a  man  to  such  an  office,  we  enter  into  a  sort  of  com- 
pact with  him,  and  promise  courteous  and  Christian  submission  to  him  while  he 
is  in  it ;  it  is  necessary  that  his  seat  and  insig'nia  of  office  should  be  so  placed, 
as  constantly  to  remind  us  of  our  compact,  and  to  inspire  us  with  due  regard 
I'ut  consistencv  in  our  demeanour  towards  him.  We  find  the  position  of  affairs 
the  very  reverse  of  this.  All  on  the  platform  being  next  to  equal  to  the  e\e, 
the  persons  around  the  President,  especially  Doctor  Bunting,  are  often  ad- 
dressed instead  of  the  President  himself ;  and  hence  a  diminution,  not  only  of 
dignity,  but  of  attention  and  influence.  Not  to  be  profane,  the  satellites  dr  iw 
off  the  eye  from  Jupiter;  the  men  around  divide  the  attention  of  ihc  House 
among  themselves,  which  ought  to  be  concenuated  m  ilic  Clia  r:  nor  can  it 
be  otherwise,  as  every  man  expects  some  attention,  beins^  led  to  conclude 
himself  a  person  of  some  consideration,  having  been  placeii  tiieie  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rennnding  the  brethren  either  of  what  he  was  or  what  he  is.     But — 

10.  — W  heretbre  should  all  or  any  of  those  who  have  tilled  the  olliee — sav, 
of  President,  have  any  elevated  seats,  or  any  visible  emblems  of  their  past 
honours,  unless  they  mean  to  state  that  when  a  man  has  been  once  advanced 
to  this  dignity  office,  he  is  never  to  descentl  Irom  it  again  ?  and  if  men,  who 
have  been  inflated  with  the  dignity  ot  the  office,  seek  to  be  thus  lifted  up 
above  their  brethren,  ought  they  therefore,  to  be  indulged? 

I  1  If  those  who  have  sustained  the  honours  of  tliis  office,  with  credit 

to  themselves  and  to  the  body,  continue  to  be  actuated  by  judgment,  pru- 
dence, and  a  love  of  liberty,  they  will  neither  seek,  nor  allow  themselves  to 
retain  any  other  promince  among  their  bretiiren  than  wliat  their  age,  wisdom, 
gravity,  and  service  to  the  Connexion  will  give  them. 

12.  — But  what  claim  can  the  Secretary,  Sub-Secretaries,  Missionary  Secre- 
taries, Theological  Tutors,  Clerks  of  the  Journals,  School  (Jovernors,  Letter 
^Vriters,  Representatives  from  Ireland,  &c.,  have  to  a  place  on  the  platform, 
some  of  whose  offices  require  privacy  rather  than  publicity  to  an  elCcicnt  dis- 
charge of  them;  none  of  whom  should  either  be,  or  seem  to  be,  seeking  any 
Other  credit  by  their  offices,  than  what  their  behaviour  in  them  fairly  entitles 
them  to. 

13.  — Pre-eminent  modesty,  htmiility,  piety,  and  reflection,  would  never 
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(Termit  the  Junior  brethren  of  the  Connexion  to  perch  themselvea  upon  the 
platform,  while  any  of  their  Seniors,  who  are  at  least  their  equals  for  talent, 
respectability,  and  service  to  tlie  Connexion,  are  sitting  on  the  flinor  of  the 
House :  and  were  such  compelled  to  take  their  place  upon  the  platform,  (and 
nothing  but  compulsion  could  place  them  there,)  they  would  be  the  last  to 
open  their  raouth  on  any  disputed  matter. 

14.  — The  presence  of  youi^  men  on  the  Platform  is  not  only  a  piece'  of 
flagrant  injustice  to  others  of  equal,  and,  in  many  instances  of  superior  wisdom, 
piety,  and  usefulness ;  but  it  is  out  of  character  even  in  an  official  point  ot 
view.  Why  not  place  the  Chairman  of  such  Districts  as  Bristol,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  &c.,  there?  They  are  as  important  personages 
as  some  of  the  brethren  who  grace  the  Platform. 

15.  — A.  Conference  Platform  is  anything  but  a  true  representation  of  the 
talent,  piety,  and  glory  of  the  body.  The  public  naturally  enough  suppose 
that  the  men  whom  they  see  crowding  our  Platforms  on  Conferential  occasions, 
constitute  the  weight  and  very  cream  of  our  Connexion  for  ministerial  talent, 
piety,  and  excellency ;  and  the  men  who  ordinarily  throng  our  Platforms  on 
such  occasions,  evidently  entertain  and  foster  the  idea.  But,  is  it  as  the 
public  and  such  men  think?  Far  otherwise;  and  sometimes  the  Yery  contrary. 

16.  — Our  Conference  Platforms  are  detrimental  to  the  wise  transactions  of 
Conference  business  ;  overawing  the  brethren  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  who 
ar»  often  disposed  to  suffer  in  silence,  rather  than  speak,  and  of  the  benefit  of 
whose  wisdom  and  experience  the  Conference,  in  consequence,  is  deprived; 
while  they  infringe  on  the  liberties  of  the  body,  by  giving  to  some  who  are  upon 
iti  and  to  others  who  are  countenanced  by  it,  a  boldness  bordering  on  imper- 
tinence and  tyranny  ;  intimidating,  as  just  stated,  the  modest,  the  timid,  and 
the  humble,  and  so  prevent  them  from  rendering  those  services  to  the  coniiax- 
ion,  which  their  ability  and  fidelity  would  qualify  them  for,  and  prompt  them 
to,  provided  liiis  decapitating  emblem  of  Charles  I.,  or  revolting  emblem  of  the 
French  guilotine  was  levelled  with  the  dust. 

17.  — The  men  on  the  Platform,  practically  constitute  a  party  against  the 
brethren  below — defend  and  support  each  other  on  any  remarks  offered  on  their 
plans,  propositions,  and  speeches.  Thus,  Doctor  Alder  was  carried  through  his 
Canadian  case — a  point  which  may  again  be  adverted  to.  The  men  have  not 
only  the  influence  and  honour  attached  to  their  separate  offices,  but  they  have 
the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  Platform  superadded  ;  and  being  divided  among 
them,  they  work  into  each  other's  hands. 

18.  — The  Platform  has  been  too  long  a  kind  of  seat  of  government.  It  could, 
till  lately,  carry  almost  every  thing.  It  could  dispose  of  the  Presidency, 
with  something  approaching  to  certainty ;  and  at  one  time  we  had  a  succession 
of  Doctor  Bunting's  colleagues  in  the  Secretaryship  to  the  Missions  fof  Presi- 
dents. No  measure  could  succeed  to  which  the  Platform  opposed  itself.  No 
measure,  however  absurd,  was  likely  to  fail  if  proposed  there.  The  last  Con- 
ference began  to  shew  some  signs  of  having  borne  this  long  enough. 

19.  — By  some  strange  fatality,  in  times  past,  a  man,  when  raised  to  the 
refined  atmosphere  of  the  Platform,  seemed  to  lose  all  independence  of 
thought :  or  else,  his  views  of  things  where  all  taken  through  a  medium  which 
shewed  them,  to  all  inhabiting  that  lofty  region,  in  one  point  of  view.  Hence  its 
prejudicial  influence  on  the  men  themselves.  Mr.  J.  Fowler  may  justly  take  to 
himself  the  credit  of  being  the  first  who  successfully  resisted  the  Circean  influence. 
He  is,  in  the  character  of  his  mind,  of  so  sturdy  a  make,  that  the  Presidential 
chair,  when  he  arrives  there,  (which  must  be,  ere  long,)  will  not  detract  one 
atom  from  his  independent  bearing.  Neither  will  it  alter  the  character  of  the 
venerable  man — Mr.  Stanley,  who  now  so  worthily  fills  it.  But  Mr.  Fowler's 
elevation  to  one  of  the  humbler  offices  on  the  Platform  was  no  more  intended 
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as  a  compliment,  than  it  was  expected  he  would  be  transformed,  and  take  the 
eve  of  others  ;  but  Doctor  Bunting  was  aware  th:it  evury  transaction  was  re- 
corded in  the  pew  ;  and  he  has  expressed  his  uneasiness  both  in  Committees 
and  to  his  private  friends,  respecting  the  Fowlerian  note  book,  lest  some  of 
his  committals  should  turn  up  anothor  day  to  his  disadvantage  :  with  a 
view,  therefore,  to  cripple  Mr.  Fo\vlcr,  by  furnishing  him  with  other  work,  he  was 
elevated  to  a  place  he  never  loved,  and  where  he  sits  as  a  speckled  bird.  Tlie 
prophet  saw  wheels  within  wheels  in  his  day. 

20.  — The  brethren  on  the  platform  are  too  near  the  ear  of  the  President, 
especially  Doctor  Bunting,  who  is  always  seen  hovering  round  that  quarter,  and 
poking  his  nose  into  the  ear  of  such  as  will  allow  it.  And  it  is  difficult  for  a 
President  to  be  preserved  free  from  bias,  on  being  within  the  immediate  range 
of  a  set  of  practiced  party  men, 

21.  — 'I'hough  we  do  not  attach  much  weight  to  it,  yet  we  think  it  worth 
while  observing,  by  way  of  close,  that  as  the  time  of  holding  the  Conference 
is  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  it  is  necessary  that  the  President  should  be 
preserved  as  cool  as  possible,  aud,  therefore,  elevated  and  apart,  so  that  he 
may  not  be  thronged  and  melte  1  by  having  a  crowd  of  persons  around,  and 
on  a  level  with  hunself :  and  this  is  the  more  neee»sary,  if  he  is  to  be  preserved 
in  health,  vigour,  and  comfort,  through  the  whole  session  ;  seeing  he  has 
punctually  to  commence  and  conclude  every  silting  of  Conference  during  the 
whole  of  its  business.  But  this  is  a  ^)ersonal,  rather  than  a  connexional  ob- 
jection ;  and  it  is  on  the  latter  ground  we  enter  our  solemn  protest  against  the 
Platform,  as  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  a  stifier  of  the  spirit  of  freedom. 

As  it  is  asked,  whether,  in  the  case  of  the  Missionary  Secretaries,  there 
is  any  reason  wliy  another  six  years'  appointment  should  be  made  ;  so,  in  the 
same  sly,  but  determined  way,  it  should  be  asked,  -vhether  there  is  any  just 
reason  why  the  Platform  should  remain.  All  upon  the  quarterdeck,  with  Doc- 
tor Bunting  at  their  head,  will  cry  loud  and  long.  Yes — yes — yes  :  but  the 
brethren  in  the  hold  will  say — No — no,  to  a  man. 

In  passing  from  the  presidency  and  the  platform  to — 

III.— THE  CONXKXIONAL  COMMITTKES, 
We  shall  find  this  part  of  Dr.  Bunting's  policy  characterized  with  much  depth 
and  caution  and  cunning,  as  anything  that  bears  the  stamp  of  his  mind  ;  having 
graduallv  and  warily  drawn  his  web  around  him,  like  the  spider,  thread  after 
thread,  till  he  has  ensnared  the  whole  Conference,  as  in  other  cases  referred  to, 
in  his  meshes  :  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  nothing  short  of  a  tempest  will 
blow  the  web  away,  unless  a  kind  Providence  should  interfere.  Tlie  transac- 
tion of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  business  of  the  Conference,  by  means  of  its 
Comniittecs,  renders  it  a  matter  of  importance  that  these  Committees  should  be 
chosen  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  brethren.  There  are  strictly  speaking, 
only  tiiree  which  may  ho  deemed. 

(I.)  Popular  Elections  in  the  Wc  sleyan  body. 

I. — The  choice  of  President  is  by  ballot.  All  who  have  travelled  fourteen 
years  have  a  right  to  vote.  This  is  the  most  solemn  and  delibe  rate  act  of  the 
Conference.  No  one  presumes  to  nominate.  The  brethren  are  left  to  their 
conscientious  choice  ;  no  visible  influence,  at  that  time,  acting  upon  them.  Yet, 
from  the  Platform,  an  intimation  has  come,  not  many  years  ago  —  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  President  would  be  proper.  This  must  he  resisted  ;  or  the  ])owerof 
choosing  would  be  greatly  curtailed,  and  ultimati'ly  would  he  got  rid  of.  Dr. 
Bunting  overshot  his  mark  with  his  fourteen  years'  men  ;  for  that  which  he  re- 
sorted to,  in  order  to  secure  his  own  election,  secured  the  election  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  to  whom  his  party  had  been  so  long  opposed.  This  ought  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of  by  men  of  liberal  principles  ;  the  many,  in  a  popular  election,  have 
an  amazing  advantage  over  the  few. 
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2. — The  election  into  the  hundred  is  two-fold :  one  out  of  everv  four 
chosen  by  ballot  out  of  the  whole  body  of  preachers.  Such  is  the  theory  5  but 
it  is  much  restricted  and  confined  in  practice,  for  here  nomination  comes  in  with 
a  vengeance.  A  man  has  little  chance  of  being  chosen,  unless  he  is  already 
one  of  the  elect,  i.  e.,  unless  he  be  nominated,  and  nominated  from  the  platform. 
The  preachers  here  unwisely  suffer  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  the  nomina- 
tions, until  very  little  of  choice  seems  to  remain  in  their  power.  The  reasons 
assigned  to  them,  to  persuade  them  to  elect  some  particular  man,  are  often  very 
curious,  and  should  open  the  preachers'  eyes  : — "Such  a  one  has  been  treasurer 
of  such  a  fund,"  &c.,  or  has  filled  some  other  paltry  office.  Even  when  a  good 
man  and  true  is  proposed,  the  reason  for  nominating  him  is  often  anything 
rather  than  that  which  constitutes  the  real  claim.  Last  year,  for  instance,  pas- 
sing by  the  unequalled  intellect  of  the  Rev.  John  Lomas,  and  the  important 
services  he  has  rendered  the  Connexion,  the  Platform  (our  readers  will  know 
what  we  mean,  for  Drs.  Bunting  and  Newton  where  the  chief  speakers)  re* 
commended  him  because  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  first  London  Chcuit. 
By  parity  of  reason,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Beaumont,  who  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  second  London  Circuit,  should  be  elected  next  year.  But  we  fear 
that  the  reason  which  was  so  forcible  in  the  one  case,  will  avail  little  for  the 
Doctor.  He  can  however,  afford  to  wait.  His  time  will  come,  notwithstand- 
ing the  platform  tide  that  has  invariably  set  in  against  him.  All  who  have 
passed  their  term  of  probation  are  entitled  to  vote  for  the  hundred. 

3. — The  chairman  of  District  Committees  are  voted  for  in  the  same  way 
as  members  of  the  Hundred,  except  that  they  are  not  nominated.  Attempt* 
have  been  made  to  do  so  by  reading  their  names  louder  than  the  rest :  a  mo- 
dest platform  trick  !  A  forward  young  man  of  the  name  of  Charles  Prest,  who 
has  been  undergoing  the  operation  of  bronzing  some  time,  and  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  acting  the  part  of  a  feeler  for  the  gentleman  who  has  already 
brought  the  brethren  into  a  state  thraldom,  and  damaged  their  openness  and 
simplicity,  is  anxious  to  deprive  them  of  this  shred  of  liberty,  by  limiting  their 
franchise.  But  no, — perpetual  Chairmen  are  too  near  akin  to  perpetual  Dic- 
tators. This  youth  no  doubt,  expects  to  be  rewarded  in  the  same  way,  for 
crippling,  as  Mr.  Bunting  was  for  enlarging  the  franchise  of  the  fourteen  years' 
voters. 

yll.^  The  propriety  of  voting  by  ballot. 

1.  — It  is  perfectly  scriptural.  Acts.  i.  26.  A  very  probable  interpretafiori 
of  this  passage  is,  that  this  was  the  mode  in  which  Matthias  was  elected  into 
the  apostleship  ;  still,  of  course,  under  divine  influence  and  guidance.  Dr. 
Clarke  says,  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  was  decided  by  what  we  commonly 
call  ballot  ; — God  inclined  the  hearts  of  the  majority  to  ballot  for  Matthias" 
Schleusner,  the  great  critic  and  lexicographer  of  the  New  Testament,  says  that 
the  lots  were  "  the  tablets  on  which  the  apostles  had  written  each  the  name  of 
one  of  the  candidates  for  the  apostolic  office.  "  This  method  was  adopted, 
in  a  case  of  as  great  importance  as  any  that  can  come  before  a  Wesleyan 
Conference. 

2.  — It  is  Wesleyan,  having  been  frequently  resorted  to  by  Mr.  "Weslef 
even  in  personal  matters.  ■ " 

(III.)  The  objections  generally  urged  against  the  Ballot. 

1. — "  It  would  occupy  too  |much  time."  To  this  we  reply,  that  the 
general  business  of  a  Conterence  mignt  be  going  on  :  twelve  names  are  soon 
written,  for  after  all,  it  only  becomes  the  work  of  one  man,  and  not  one  man 
doing  the  work  for  four  or  five  hundred  :  just  so  soon  as  a  man  can  select 
and  write  twelve  names,  the  work  may  be  done.  The  fifteen  General  Com- 
mittees may  be  formed  in  this  way,  in  a  couple  of  hours.  Preachers  are  not 
quite  so  ignorant  of  their  brethren  as  these  committee-makers  imaginey  and 
ought  not  to  be  insulted  by  such  implications. 
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2.  — "  The  ballotting  system  is  odeous  and  often  cowardly."  We  have 
to  state  here,  that  cowardice  and  cncealment  come,  as  a  charge,  with  but  an 
ill  grace  from  persons  who  are  so  partial  to  closed  doors,*  privacy,  and  packed 
committees. 

3.  — "  The  Ballot  would  defeat  the  design  of  secrecy."  Our  answer  is,  the 
olject  is  not  secrecy  :  it  is  freedom  from  all  improper  restraint, 

4.  —  It  is  an  American  exotic — not  British."  Admitting  it, — all  things 
are  not  necessarily  bad  that  come  from  America  :  but,  the  fact  is,  we  have 
traced  it  to  Palestine. 

5.  — "  No  man  need  be  afraid  of  voting  openly,  seeing  he  can  suffer  no 
inconvenience."  \\  ithont  entering  upon  this  at  present,  we  could  tell  some 
tales  tlifit  would  make  this  more  than  doubtful. 

(IV.)  The  advantages  arising  from  the  adoption  of  the  ballot. 

1.  — It  is  much  more  grateful  to  a  man  s  feelings  to  know  that  he  is  the 
man  of  the  multitude,  rather  than  that  of  the  few. 

2.  — He  is  placed  in  u  much  more  honourable  position  before  the  public, 
by  a  popular  election,  than  he  could  be  as  a  mere  nominee  of  a  clique,  or 
worse  still,  of  a  person  of  iiiduence. 

3.  — It  gives  him  confidence  in  the  discharge  of  duty  to  know  that  he  is 
acting  for  the  many,  whose  opinions  are  in  unison  with  his  own,  and  who  will 
support  him  in  his  exercises,  and  in  whose  approbation  he  is  permitted  to  suii 
himself. 

4.  — He  secures  his  independence,  irrespective  of  small  party  knots  who 
would  ever  trammel  him. 

5.  — The  safety  of  ihe  body  is  preserved,  as  he  is  elevated  by  the  body  who 
constitutes  it,  and  who  must  be  satisfied  with  the  choice  they  have  made.  Hence — 

6.  — The  large  amount  of  personal  gratification  in  the  voters,  who  know  not 
only  that  they  have  something  at  stake,  but  who  are  anxious  to  preserve  their 
privileges  in  the  man  they  have  voluntarily  placed  over  themselves  to  protect 
thein.    We  shall  now  enquire — 

(V  )  How  far  it  is  proper  to  elect  the  ^ifembers  of  Committees,  especially  those 
of  a  connexional  character,  on  the  proper  plan.     It  may  be  remarked — 

1.  — That  for  some  few  years  back  a  Nomination  Committee,  composed  of 
Ex-Presidents,  Missionary  Seeretaries,  the  I'reasurers  and  Clerks  of  tlie  Funds, 
&c.,  has  had  the  work  confided  to  it  of  proposing  Members  for  the  Connexional 
Committees.  This  was  a  deep  seheme,  threw  an  amazing  amount  of  power  into 
Dr.  Bunting's  hands,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  his  "hole-and-corner"  policy  ; 
being  partial,  as  has  been  stated,  to  closed  doors,  and  to  a  position  where  he  can 
touch  all  the  telegraphic  wires.  In  this  way  have  the  brethren  been  juggled  out 
of  their  privileges  and  liberties,  piece  after  piece,  stealthily,  and  hooded  over  with 
plausible  pretexts,  and  without  being  aware  of  their  position  till  the  ground  was 
removed  from  beneath  them. 

2.  — These  men  have  been  in  the  modest  and  disinterested  habit  of  nomina- 
ting each  other,  and  of  adding  to  their  number  men  like-minded  with  themselves. 
The  farce  is  also  played  (we  can  scarce  call  it  anything  else)  of  finding  iinar.i- 
mously,  that  there  were  reasons  for  another  six  yi  ars'  election.  This  thouijli  a 
little  digressive,  dt  serves  a  careful  cimsideration.  Till  about  nine  years  ago  (sec 
Min.  of  Conf.,  vol.  8,  ji.  8  I.)  the  appointiiient  of  M  iNsioiiai  v  Seeret;iries,  as  wi  ll 
as  that  of  Editor,  Book-Steward,  &c.,  was  limited  to  six  yi  ars.    And  there  ap- 

•  Evpn  so  late  as  March  la.st,  (1846)  a  "Special  Cominittce  of  ]  In.nr  ct"  met  in  Lorn!  mi, 
BgreHlhle  to  the  Miii'ites  of  la»t  Conference,  p.  131,  and  yet  nothinf;  was  allowe.l  to  be 
published  rpupecting  the  decisions  of  this  Meetin^r,  so  important  to  the  d  nnexicn  ;  a  rirculnr 
was  ODly  directed  to  the  Chairnun  of  Disiricto,  to  let  out  just  as  niurh  as  the  preachers 
•hoold  be  entrusted  with  1  Poor  dear  men,  they  cannot  keep  strnts;  and  it  is  nnly  fit  ibat 
the  oommittees  should  consiitute  the  cabinets  in  which  their  knowledge  is  to  be  preserved. 
Th*  keys  are  kept  by  Dr.  Bunting. 
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pears  to  have  been  sound  wisdom  in  the  regulation,  but  it  did  not  suit  the  views 
of  some  that  were  in  office,  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  a  life-appointment 
in  the  Metropolis.  At  the  Birmingham  Conference,  therefore,  a  proposition  was 
brought  forward,  substantially  to  make  these  offices  for  life.  We  say  substanti- 
ally so,  and  we  will  prove  it.  But  this  proposition  was  not  brought  forward  by 
the  great  man  himself.  This  would  have  been  too  barefaced  ;  but,  as  the  Grecian 
said  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  "  He  wanted  tools  to  do  his  work,  and  it  unfortunately 
happened  that  he  always  found  tools  prepared  for  any  kind  of  work.  "  The 
arguments  adduced  for  the  change  were  some  of  the  most  flimsy  that  ever  a 
deliberative  assembly  listened  to.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Conference  was,  at  that 
time  at  the  lowest  ebb.  A  little,  and  but  a  little,  was  said  against  it,  and  only 
two  hands  were  held  up  in  opposition.  Were  there  only  two  men  present  in 
such  an  assembly  who  were  capable  of  preceiving  how  such  a  measure  would 
work  ?  We  cannot  believe  it.  But  if  there  be  dissentients,  they  remained 
in  silent  neutrality.  That  in  its  practical  working,  it  makes  these  offices  sub- 
stantially for  life  is  too  plain  to  be  questioned.  Every  six  years  the  solemn  farce 
of  deliberation  takes  place,  "whether  there  exist  sufficient  reasons  for  recom- 
mending to  Conference  another  six  years  of  office.  "  Half  a  dozen  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Committee  (or  any  other)  can  soon  settle  it.  Have  they,  in  any  one 
instance,  failed  to  find  the  required  reasons  ?  Never  !  Did  any  man  in  his  senses 
ever  believe  they  would  fail  to  find  the  reasons  ?  If  such  a  man  there  be,  he 
"  may  take  to  himself  the  credit  of  enormous  credulity.  Now,  committees  chosen 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  of  the  preachers  would  not  be  likely  to  be  so  com- 
pliant. It  would  neutralize  ,  at  least,  this  very  objectionable  regulation  of  1836. 
And  we  might  hope  to  have  some  one  officer  changed  oftener  than  once  in  ten 
years.  Our  own  impression,  however,  is,  that  things  will  never  be  on  a  safe 
footing  until  the  secretaries,  editors,  governors,  book-stewards,  and  all  the  res  t, 
are  chosen  by  the  free  votes  of  their  brethren.  The  way  in  which  they  are  chosen 
now  is  disgra8eful :  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  hold  up  their  hands — two  hundred 
remain  quite  quiescent  ;  and  that  is  called  a  unanimous  vote.  It  may  be  said 
that  there  is  the  utmost  liberty  given  to  any  one  who  thinks  proper  to  hold  up 
his  hand  against  the  election.  Yes,  very  true.  But  who,  except  in  an  extreme 
case,  would  like  to  appear  as  the  opponent  of  a  man  for  whom  he  is  bound  to 
cherish  friendly  sentiments,  who  is  or  has  been,  or  may  be,  for  example,  his 
colleague  in  the  ministry  ?  The  men  who  manage  this  machinery  know  very 
well  the  kindness,  and  the  weakness  too,  of  their  brethren  in  this  respect. 

3. — As  the  men  who  compose  this  Nomination  Committee  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  manifesting  their  partialities,  by  electing  their  own  clique,  as  pointed  out 
in  the  Table  of  our  last  "  Fly  Sheet,  "  p.  4,  so,  when  an  independent  man  has 
given  utterance  to  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  feelings  of  Dr.  Bunting  and  his 
men,  he  has  been  struck  off  the  lists,  and  has  been  seen  no  more  for  years.  Many 
instances  may  be  adduced,  and  these  we  will  name  when  necessary  ;  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  one.  In  this  we  state  facts;  our  readers  may  draw  the 
inference.  S.  D.  Waddy  was  put  on  the  Book  Committee  at  the  Conference  of 
1837  ;  and  at  the  following  Conference  at  Bristol,  in  the  Book  Committea 
Meeting,  spoke  at  some  length  (he  always  speaks  well  and  to  the  point)  on  the 
desirableness  of  revising  and  amending  some  of  our  formularies,  especially  the 
Abridgment  of  the  Common  Prayer  (miscalled  Mr.  Wesley's)  when  Dr.  Bunt- 
ing got  up  and  gave  him  a  severe  castigation.  His  name  appeared  no  more  on 
the  list  of  the  Book  Committee  for  the  next  seven  years  !  Cases  like  this  would 
rarely  occur  in  popular  elections,  as  the  brethren  would  love  a  man  the  more 
for  his  independence. 

4:. — On  the  election  being  general  the  best  men  in  the  body  would  be 
chosen  for  the  work,  irrespective  of  party  feeling,  private  friendship,  politics, 
&c. — bein^  the  result  of  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  many,  without  regard- 
ing the  imprests  of  a  community  so  vast,  bv  leaving  those  interfistii  in  the 
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hands  of  a  few,  whose  object  it  has  been  to  preserve  themseves  and  their 
friends  in  the  power. 

5.  — Knot\k'dge  would  be  mnrc  ij;rncr;iliy  dilFusod  amontj;  the  AU'mbers  of 
the  Coutlri'iice,  as  will  be  serii  in  the  enumeration  of  abuses  as  noticed  in  our 
last  "Shee'i,"  which  kni)wleciL;c,  except  the  mere  surface,  is  now  confined  to 
the  favoured  few. 

6.  — Though  touched  upon  in  other  particulars,  it  may  be  further  added 
that  packed  Conunittees  such  as  they  now  are.  en.;eiuler  many  evils.    They  do 
not  only,  first,  confine  the  knowledge  of  the  Connexion  to  the  few,  who  allow 
only  the  mere  surface  {-art  of  tlie  workings  of  the  system  to  escape  ;  but, 
secondly  they  furni.-h  a  man  like  Dr.  Bunting  with  an  undue  degree  of  influ- 
ence, prejudicial  to  the  comforts  of  his  bretliren,  as  well  as  promote  party  feel- 
ing and  parly  purjioses.    Thirdly,  it  is  in  them  that  men  are  marked  and  go 
branded  through  the  Connexion  for  years.    So  it  has  been  with  Burdsall, 
BromlcY,  ISeauiKoiit,  I^verett,  Galland,  Dunn,  Fowler,  Standley,  Rowland,  W 
Cirithth,  Tarr,  cSrc.  &c.     fourthly,  they  are  employed  for  tlie  baser  purposes 
of  furnishing  peeiiniary  help  to  men  who  have  no  claim  iipon  the  body  beyond 
that  of  relationship  to  some  of  the  members.     Thus  Dr.  Bunting's  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Armstrong,  has  been  helped  to  a  sahiA-  of  i'2ii()  per  annum,  exclusive  of 
travelling  expenses,  and  the  privilege  of  ]i\ing  upon  the  people  ;  whiletheRev. 
Sanuiel  Jacks;  n,  ^\ho  has  done  v.-.ow  for  the  cause  of  education  than  the  whole 
of  them  put  together,  has  l)een   thrown  into  the  background,  and  been  left  to 
struggle  alone.     Had  he  been  brought  forward  he  might  have  endangered  Mr. 
Armstrong's  liviiiu'. 

7. — A  po]nil:ir  vote  of  the  general  assembly  would  promote  (;onfidence 
and  union,  and  wouki  be  a  proof  that  all  was  right  and  open,  and  that  there 
was  no  intriguing  going  on  behind  the  scenes.  Englishmen  have  learnt  in 
their  political  reations,  to  dread  and  ablior  a  "  power  behind  the  throne,  and 
greater  tiian  tiie  tlirone."  Tiie  have  learnt  this  lesson  by  marking  the  mis- 
chievous efforts  of  sucli  a  pow  er.  And  it  is  as  bad  mi  the  government  of  the 
Church  as  in  the  bodv  poliiic.  New  comers  would  startle  the  old  fixtures, 
from  wliom  so  much  is  to  be  dreaded  ;  they  would  let  light  in  upon  them  ; 
and  they  wouhl  be  seen  in  their  tuiii,  in  a  bustle,  sweeping  off  their  papers, 
tying  them  up,  and  stroking  down  tiieir  hair  to  ajjpear  trim  before  strangers, 
each  of  wliom  mii;ht,  for  ought  they  knew,  have  a  trumpet  in  bis  hand  to 
sound  tlie  alarm  to  others. 

Every  jireaeiier  a|>pears  to  be  satisfu'd  with  what  has  been  decided  by 
bidlot,  whether  it  Lie  tlie  election  of  a  Presiilent  or  the  Cbairnian  of  a  district. 
It  may  not  b  i\  e  terminated  in  the  elioiee  of  the  man  he  preferred  ;  but,  at  all 
events,  all  has  been  fairlv  tlone.     He  has  had  fair  l)lay. 

OiU' adv  ice  to  the  liretliren  is,  till  we  ap|)ear  on  ollwr  subjects,  1  That  in 
whatever  direction  the  London  elicpie  :n\'  found  looking  for  ;i  President,  they 
fix  on  some  one  else,  who  is  eli"ible  for  the  office,  and  who  has  not  vet  filled 
the  chair.  2.  That  thev  get  rid  . .f  the  I'latforin,  the  Nomination  Committee, 
together  with  the  l.oeation,  Secularization,  and  Centralization  System,  as 
peaceably,  early,  vet  resolutely  as  possible.  ;;.  That  tliey  retain,  with  a  firin 
grasp,  the  three  popular  elections  they  have.  •!.  Th.at  they  take  the  advice  of 
Mr.  WesU^y,  not  to  render  rich  men  iiece-;sary  to  llieni.  Beware  of  the  lay 
influence  of  the  rich,  which  Dr.  Bunting  has  found  so  necessary  to  .accomplish 
his  purposes  of  making  Methodism  something  to  look  at  aiul  admire,  rather 
than  the  grand  instrument  for  converting  the  world.  We  have  felt  it  our  study 
to  lift  up  the  veil,  and  to  give  tlie  bn'iliren  a  Lzliinpse  (ir  lv\o  inlo  the  ari  na  ot 
Buntonian  policy:  it  is  for  tleiu  to  watch — to  act — to  counteract. 

liy  order  of  the  Corresponding  Committee  ha-  detectine.  exposiiej',  and  cn'- 

l,i\erpool,  liiiip.iiighain,  Leeds, 
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"  Piidet  hoec  approbria  nobis 

Et  did  potuisse  et  non  potuisse  refelli." 

"  Shame  that  such  tales  of  scandal  should  be  mooted. 

But  deadlier  shame,  they  caunot  be  refuted." — Feee  TeanSlatioit. 


We  have,  in  what  has  preceded  the  present  number,  placed  several  passages, 
in  the  administration  of  Dr.  Bunting,  in  such  a  light  as  to  afford  an  insight 
into  his  real  feelings  and  motives  to  action — eliriting,  from  some  of  his  remarks, 
his  inner  life.  We  are  far  from  supposing,  that  he  planned  from  the  first  all 
that  has  siute  taken  place.  Several  of  his  measures  have  arisen  from  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  others  from  his  own  strong  volition  ';  but  then  the 
circumstances  have  often  been  the  result  of  previous  measures.  Others,  besides 
himself,  m:iy  not  have  been  abli  to  foresee  the  issue  of  these  movements  which 
conscience,  accident,  and  a  thirst  -for  power,  occasion  them  to  originate.  This 
nice  balance  between  internal  impulse  and  circumstantial  fitness,  is,  though  often 
characteristic  of  greatness,  as  often  the  result  of  tyranny  and  low  cunning.  Revo- 
lutions very  often  puzzle,  as  in  the  intricacies  of  a  "  mighty  maze  ;  "  but  it  will 
be  found,  that  they  are  not  always  without  a  "plan."  How  much  of  ultimate 
action  is  due  to  accident,  and  how  much  to  individual  foresight,  may  not  be 
very  accurately  distinguished  : — it  is  enough  if  as  emergencies  arise,  the 
personage  in  question  is  found  conceiving  designs  and  initiating  purposes 
by  which  the  general  tendency  of  affairs  is  regulated.  All  that  can  be  de- 
manded, even  of  greatness,  is  the  planning  mind,  not  the  prophetic  character 
— not  specific  foresight  and  preparations  for  all  the  contingencies,  from  the 
outset  of  a  long  and  varied  career.  That  Doctor  Bunting  has  never  lost  sight 
of  his  own  elevation,  from  the  commencement  of  his  career  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment be  denied  ;  and  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  has  not  only  trodden  under 
foot  the  liberties  of  his  brethren,  been  reckless  of  expenditure,  but  has  seri- 
ously injured  the  spirit  of  the  body.  God  does  not  require  insincerity,  trick, 
and  covert  plans-  atul  purposes,  for  the  government  of  his  Church;  these  are 
things  which  belong  to  the  kingdoms  of  .this  world. 

In  our  former  Sheets,  too,  were  taken  up  the  separate  subjects  of  Loca- 
TTON,    Centralization,    Seculaeizatiox,   the    Presidential    Chair,  the 
i.  LATFOKM,  aud  CoNNEXioNAL  COMMITTEES  :  here  we  shall  be  more  miscellan- 
jus  ;  but,  we  hope,  not  less  effective.    By  turning  to  our  former  pages,  the 
brethren  will  preceive  also,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  clear  the  ground  as 
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ire  have  proceeded,  as  to  any  obiections  that  may  liave  reached  us,  in  refer- 
nce  to  ourselves  :  hence,  we  have  replied  to  the  distinct  charges  of  personality 
,nd  severity;  and  we  now  come  to  the  An-onymols  character  of  our  dealings. 

l._ANONYMOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 

1. — Is  it  wise  ?    We  think, — 

(1.)  That  there  is  wisdom  in  preventing  the  worst  feelings  being  brought 
nto  oparation  against  kn'.nvn  character.  Witness  the  systematic  rancour  mani- 
"ested  towards  Doctor  Beaumont  Rromley,  Dluui,  Everett,  Rowland,  W  Grif- 
ith,  Tarr,  and  others,*  for  a  series  of  years  !  Persons  cannot  hate  so  well  in 
;he  dark  as  in  the  liglit ;  they  must  have  something  tangible  upon  which  to 

"These  men,  a?  well  as  others,  have  been  placed  under  disadvantageous  circumstances  ; 
ind,  in  some  casus,  have  boL-ii  rcimvod  from  circuits  when  the  people  have  wished  them  to 
remain,  simply  because  they  may  h  ive  had  a  misunderstaudin^;  with  a  Bantingian  official 
jr  two,  or  because  not  in  favour  with  the  dictator  himself.  Lut  »vhy  should  thi.s  bo  the 
Mse  :  Does  not  Dr  Buntiuj  recollect  his  own  uproarious  conduct,  in  early  life,  in  Maa- 
;heiter,  wlicn,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Ja'iies  Wood,  he  battled,  and  published  a  tract, 
jcainst  the  revivalists  at  the  b  lui-room,  wiiose  camp  he  had  but  a  short  time  before  found 
t  convenient  to  desert  1-  Ills  ii  ■  forgotten  the  disturlied  state  of  the  society  and  street 
placards,  at  Sh  -th'  Id,  wh  'n  he  w  is  in  turmoil  with  the  Suu  lay  Sekools  there  r  Is  there  no 
•oinembrance  of  his  mire  re eeut  conflicts  in  Manchester,  when  the  Schools  were  again  the 
iuhject  nf  contention,  and  he  politely  jk  Mr  G.  11  Chappell  by  the  collar,  in  the  midst 
jf  a  debate — rendering  his  p  isition  oue  of  the  most  perilous  had  it  not  been  for  the  grace 
of  God  in  the  man  he  insulted:  N.iv,  has  he  ceased  to  remember  how  he  lias  been  mixed 
up,  more  or  less,  with  most  of  the  Comiexional  squabbles  for  the  last  thirty  years  :  But, 
then,  he  is  infallible  ;  always  in  the  rii^ht  !    Is  he  ? 

A  word  more  on  the  subject  of  stationing  the  preachers.    Xo  two  men  have  done  moro 
mischief  in  the  St atioiiin;;  Cunaiittee,  to  the  character,  usefulness,  and  comforts  of  their 
brethren  than  D.ictors  Buntini;  and  Xcwt(jn — the  one  by  his  arbitrary  conduct,  prejudices, 
and  prepiissessinns,  an  I  the  other  by  sera]ung  u])  all  the  tittle-tattle,  all  the  he  arsay  and 
one-side  1  stories  he  niocts  on  his  way  through  the  Connexion.     They  both  have  free  scope 
in  the  ( ''laiuiitte  -,  and  as  the  n m-favouritrs  turn  up  they  are  marked.   When  a  man  is  not 
■with  Dr.  Iiuntiu2,  f  u"  iiistauc  ',  in  his  ecclesiastical  mea^un  s  and  moveiueiit ^ ,  he  embraces 
an  opportunity  of  punislung  him  in  his  ai)pointment.  Direct  opposition  is  an  uui)ardonable 
offence,  and  is  visited  from  ye  ir  to  y  ar,  as  in  the  ca.>e  of  Bromley,  with  continu  d  luuuilia- 
tions.  If  the  man  happens  tn  be  pojmlar,  and  snught  ibr  by  lietter  circuits,  lie  will  insinuate 
in  the  Committee,  in  which  he  ni'i-tlv  sits  by  ollicc,  that  the  ])re;ichcr  in  que-tii'U  is  not  tit 
for  the  situatiui  -  not  to  be  trusted  —or  net  deserving  of  it  ;  or  be  can  insinuate  most  intel- 
ligibly to  those  preachers  already  in  po^si  ssion  of  that  circuit,  tliat  he  is  a  coUeagiU'  not  to 
be  desired  ;  and  sh  luld  any  of  the  lay-loid,,  who  wish  to  bo  considered  tlie  representatives 
of  our  tirst-rate  circuits,  consult  him  lor  his  oiiinion,  he  can  as  easily,  as  lii'  has  often  been 
known  to  do,  give  the  mad  dug  a  blow  on  the  head  !    And  well  would  it  be  if  there  were 
no  other  prcai  lue  s  in  the  (  oiinexion  und  .'r  the  influence  of  th"  same  spirit  and  principles 
of  the  persons  just  named,    lint  wr  have  Dr.  liunting's  minions — ,Tohn  Scott  and  other  ',, 
who  can  and  do,  as  in  tln'  case  of  Messrs.  \V  Tarr  and  \V.  (  iriftith,  carry  mit  his  insinua- 
tions against  thos"  wdioiu  he  has  branded,  when  he  is  not  disj)o-ed,  to  save  ajipeartiiK  es,  to 
be  seen  hims  If.     As  to  iKirtm-  Newton,  it  is  only  of  later  years  that  he  h.is  e.\'  reised,  in 
his  wanderings,  an  inquisitorial  esiiioiiagc  over  independi  nt  and  marked  men ,  as  though 
this  kind  of  cDnduet  and  knowledge  (ai)[>earing  knowing)  were  neees>aiy  to  give  dignity, 
and  confirm  his  title  tn  his  dertoi  ale     At  all  i  vc  jits,  he  is  a  changed  man.     Wlu  lever  he 
goes  ho  does  his  best  to  oinm  the  doors  of  the  most  desirable  circuits  fir  himself  and  for 
his  favourites,  and  to  prejudi'^e  the  minds  of  our  iuHuential  and  official  men  against  those 
whom  he  (we  will  not  sav  hates  but)  loves  less,  and  so  shur^  tlie  door  against  them.  All 
this  under- workiiu:.  counli  r-working,  and  indulgeiK  (■  of  the  wor^t  feelings,  is  to  be  devoutly 
laid  at  the  door  of  pi.'ty  and  every  man  is  to  consider  hi^  a-|ipointmpnt  as  provi.l' ntial  I — • 
as  though  Providence  would  work  with  such  tools,  and  honour  su(  h  feelings  as  these. 
This  is  not  as  it  h  is  been,  nor  is  it  as  it  should  be.    Did  the  Apostles  and  iiist  Christian 
ministers,  when  thcv  ditT  r"d  in  opinion,  undermine,  sujiplant,  and  imrsue  ench  other  with 
malignant  f.  elinft  r  "  Did  P  i  il  walcli  the  appointment  of  Barnabas  and  Peter,  with  whom 
he  did  not  only  differ  in  opinion,  but  had  to  withstand  to  the  face  ?    Did  he  attempt  to 
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fasten  their  hostile  feeling  :  it  is  a  mortifying  affair,  when  they  are  compelled  to 
seek  for  a  resting  place,  but  can  find  none. — Give  them  an  object,  and  the  bile 
will  accumulate — and  their  guilt  will  be  proportionately  enhanced  :  save  them 
from  this,  in  mercy  to  themselves,  and  it  will  waste  itself  in  its  wanderings. 
The  persons  referred  to  are  admirable  haters  ;  and  any  offence  committed 
against  them  is  felt  in  its  efi'scts  through  life  :  Dimn  was  as  much  hated  and 
insulted  after  his  renunciation  of  the  Eternal  Sonship,  Bromley  after  his  soften- 
ings in  the  case  of  Doctor  Warren,  and  Everett  after  he  burnt  the  "  Disput- 
ants," as  before  ;  though  the  latter,  according  to  his  own  confession,  did  it — 
not  because  he  was  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  his  arguments,  but  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  and  in  mercy  to  Doctor  Buni-ing  and  his  party,  whose  one-sided  pro- 
ceedings  are  laid  bare  in  it ;  the  only  work  Mr.  Lessy  declared  in  our  hearing, 
of  which  they  were  afraid,  which  they  were  anxious  to  suppress,  and  respect- 
ing which  they  maintamed  the  utmost  silence,  lest  they  should  bring  it  more 
fully  into  notice.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  these  three  men  were  fools  for  theii 
pains.  They  are  just  where  they  were — nay,  hated  the  more.  They  are 
however,  warnings  to  others,  not  to  give  place  an  inch. 

(2.)  That  there  is  wisdom  in  working  under  cover,  when  it  is  certain  you 
would  not  be  listened  to  openly.  Under  cover,  we  can  go  on  unmolested,  til! 
the  whole  tale  is  told — till  the  whole  case  is  opened ;  otherwise,  an  attempi 
would  be  made  to  stop  us  on  the  outset.  Junius  was  aware  of  his  strength  ir 
this  respect. 

cramp  their  energies,  lessen  their  respectability,  or  curtail  their  influence?  Did  he,  Bunt- 
ing-like, mark  them  from  year  to  year  ?  Such  conduct,  we  say,  is  wicked.  If  a  man  has 
ofiended,  bring  him  up  for  it,  award  punishment,  and  be  done  with  it  at  once.  But  for  a 
man  to  be  pursued  from  year  to  year,  like  Bromley,  Dunn,  and  others,  deserves  no  mildei 
name  than  that  of  persecution.  It  fosters  the  worst  feelinus  against  the  excellfnt  men,  and  is 
a  sin  against  tlie  church  of  God,  in  climinishing  their  usefulness,  hy  lowering  the  standard  ol 
their  ministerial  character.  We  repeat  it,  the  Apostles  of  Christ  wouldihave  considered  them, 
selves  disgraced  by  such  conduct.  There  was  no  such  lust  of  power  visible  among  them ;  no 
such  party  spirit  opt-rated,  as  to  lead  them  to  devour  eaeli  other.  Nay,  we  ask,  did  the  first 
and  best  of  the  Methodist  Preachers,  thus  worry  and  distroy  each  other  ?  Is  such  a  course 
either  honourable  to  God,  just  to  his  ministers,  or  benelicial  to  hi.s  chureh  ?  We  say  the  con- 
trary. Such  conduct  is  reserved  for  the  present  improved  and  very  perfect  state  of  Method- 
ism, under  the  administration  of  Doctor  Buntinp:.  This  lovely  state  of  things  exhibits  too  the 
blessed  tendency  of  Methodism  Made  Pe;;ff.ct,  lay  the  "  master  mind"  of  Doctor  Bunting 
and  his  adherents  ;  the  "  Methodism  as  it  /*"  of  the  ^Mender  of  Systems  !"  When  a  man 
does  not  coincide  with  his  views,  or  he,  for  some  reason  or  other,  takes  a  pique  against  him, 
what  is  the  result  ?  He  must  be  sent  to  certain  circuits  -not  to  those  for  which  he  is  fitted 
— not  because  there  are  no  other  circuits  urging  his  appointment  to  them— not  to  promote 
the  work  of  God — not  because  there  is  the  slightest  impression  that  the  Head  of  the  Church 
designs  hirn  for  that  special  field  of  labour—not  that  the  circuit  belongs  to  a  class  that  at 
all  harmonizes  with  his  age,  talents,  or  character— but  by  way  of  Punishment  ! — not  for  an 
offence  against  either  God  or  His  Church— but  because  he  is  not  the  beloved  of  brother  Bunt- 
ing !  ^Vhat  a  motive— what  a  feeling— what  an  object,  to  be  associated  with  a  minister  ol 
Christ  in  his  appointment  to  a  circuit  ?  What  delightful  feelings  the  preacher  must  have 
to  work  with  ?  How  beneficial  to  the  work  itself?  What  a  pleasing  prospect  of  prosperity! 
A  chafed  mind  to  start  and  proceed  with,  and  a  people  and  a  circuit  with  the  brand  oi 
transportation  affixed  to  them  !  If  the  men  had  not  more  of  God  about  them  than  theii 
persecutors,  girding  them  with  patient  endurance,  they  would  bid  farewell  to  the  Method- 
ism they  love.  Is  this  the  way  to  make  talent,  and  character,  and  usefulness,  go  as  far  aa 
they  are  capable  in  the  body  ?  Are  men  to  be  appointed  to  the  work  of  God  out  of  van- 
geancc,  rather  than  from  views  of  fitness— from  a  foelmg  of  love  and  of  respect  ?  Is  thij 
the  way  in  which  the  gifts  of  God  to  his  ministers  are  to  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
to  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  good  ?  Is  this  the  way  to  treat  the  ministers  of  the  sanotoary 
whom  God  has  called  to  the  work,  and  whom  he  has  fitted  for  the  higher,  if  not  the  highest  offices 
and  post  in  his  church  :— men  whose  morals  are  uuimpeached— whose  piety  is  unsuspected- 
whose  usefulness  is  undeniable— ai-d  whose  talents  are  superior  to  several  of  those  that  move  ia 
the  Bunting  wake.  If  this  is  "  Methodism  as  it  is,"  the  Lord,  in  merey,  brmg  us  back  to 
Methodism  as  it  was  ! 
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(3.)  That  there  is  •wisdom  in  avoiding  \inncccssary  exposure.    We  may  be 
selfish  here.    But  why  should  any  class  of  men.  in  an  attempt  to  correct  evils, 
and  to  accomplish  a  great  good  for  others,  risk  their  own  position  and  iulercsta 
in  a  community,  for  wliosc  success  they  have  laboured,  to  whose  support  they 
have  liberally  contributed,  and  which  thev  vet  ardently  love  r    Why  preclude 
the  possibility  of  enjoying  its  privilcg'cs  in  its  improved  state,  after  winning 
them,  by  being  persecuted  from  the  body  ?    The  Dictator,  rather  than  bend, 
would  hazard  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  members  of  society.    We  may  be  wrong, 
but  we  believe  the  loss  of  so  many  members  in  tiie  organ  case  at  Leeds,  and 
the  Warrcnite  struggle  of  l^M  l.  excited  more  of  tlie  joyous  feeling  of  Napolean 
after  a  victory,  than  the  com})assion  of  our  Lord  over  the  lost  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem.   None  of  his  movements  liave  been  characterized  by  a  fear  of  losing, 
or  a  desire  to  save.   Ambition  is  reckless,  and  keeps  no  ready-reckoner  to  count 
the  cost :  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  are  sacrificed — the  benefactor  and  the 
benefited.    We  know  our  man,  and  should  be  less  wise  to  allow  him  to  know 
us.    We  are  somewhat  too  know  ing  for  that — Doctor  Whately,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  has  a  remark  somewhere  in  his  writings  to  this  effect, — That  the  pro- 
fessedly orthodox  in  Christianity,  manifest  ^more  malignity,  more  recklessness, 
more  of  a  permanently  persecuting  spirit  towards  those  who  diffei  from  them 
merely  in  opinion,  than  towards  the  hnmoral  and  fi;'.grantly  wicked.    This  is  mar- 
vellously exemplified  in  tlie  conduct  of  Doctor  Bunting — driving  J.  R.  Stephens 
and  others  from  the  body,  and  shielding  P  C.  Turner — the  former,  so  many 
doves,  tlie  latter,  a  crow  anionic  crows. 
2. — Is  it  riglit  r    We  re])ly, — 

(1.)  That  we  can  sec  nothing  morally  wrong  in  it,  while  truth  is  adhered 
to,  and  wholesome  prihcijiles  of  conscience  and  practice  remain  inviolate. 

(2.)  That  tlie  best  leadii:g  articles,  reviews,  i^c,  in  the  "Wesleyan  IMaga- 
zine,'"  the  "  Watchman,"'  ami  tlie  most  popular  Journals  of  the  day,  together 
with  pamphlets,  and  huge  works,  in  wliicli  public  characters  are  assailed,  and 
measures  are  discussed,  aie  uii  iHiliated. 

(3.)  That  agu  ciliie  to  general  usase.  and  the  common  consent  of  all 
parties,  men  are  allowed  to  Irahsael  business  in  theu"  own  way — to  meet  their 
opponents  with  tlieir  own  u(  m|ioiks — to  a<io!  t  ibeirowii  mode  of  warfare,  being 
lelt  eiilier  secretly  to  spring  ilic  mine,  or  to  l  ike  the  o|kii  tield.  Wlien  things 
are  wrong,  we  conclude  it  rii;lu  to  coirecl  llieni  ;  to  correct  them  by  such 
means  as  our  be-^t  judgement  may  suggest  at  the  t  iue-  It  is  not  usual  lor  one 
party  to  ask  another  liow  thtv  would  wish  to  he  attacked  ;  each  side  assumes 
the  right  of  thinking  and  acting  for  itsell  :  and  ot  this  privilege  we  shall  not 
allow  ourselves  to  he  deprived.  ' 

•  We  may  met  here  l)y  a  law  tii  wliicli  ;i  circular  (if  the  lute  Mr.  Oallaiul  gave  rise, 
published  in  the  "  I.cc d--  Mi  rem  y,"  .^mnv  years  liack. 

"What  is  tlic  i>iili;iucnt  nf  the  ('(inference  couccniliig  tlic  publication  (if  (ifueral  C'ir- 
Culars,  ncUlroscd  to  (Hir  prcca  lc  .s  and  elhcr;  r" 

"Tliat  it  is  lii;;lily  im  (licnt,  and  jiciilnus  t(i  llic  ])cacc  ol'  llie  bedy,  tliat  any 
preacher  slidiild,  on  lii,--  iiKHvidnal  authority  imic  j;(  U(.ra!  cin  idais  aildrc  ?.^cd  to  our 
preachers,  st(  «  ards,  or  othei  olhccrs  as  sucli  ;'  or  to  cur  ]n  ojilc  di  linclly,  in  their  rehgious 
character  and  caiiacity  a^  A\'c  1.  \  an  Mi  tliodists.  sucii  circidars  l.cinu  ii^tcndcd  and  calcu- 
lated to  cn'.,'ai;c  lli(ir  attiution  and  activity  as  M.  ;h,i(li-.is,  di  ,!inctiv(  ly,  on  nuy  piililical 
subject  whicli  may  he  aiiitati  .1  at  the  linic  liy  'he  several  pal  lies  ol  the  state." 

lni«  rule  wc  hesitate  not  to  ii'iirohate -  tir,-t,  Ii.  ,-anM  (jpposed  to  the  liberty  at  tlie  ])re-s. 
Secondly,  hecan>.e  of  the  accoiiiiiio(Uitii\ij  characte  r- b'  iiii;  i^ronndcd  on  Doctor  l!untiii};'s 
fear  and  horror  of  the  pro..,  w  lnwe  t'n  ;  doin  is  .so  well  ( alcnlatcd  t(.)  unco\  er  bis  croolu d, 
Bclfinh  policy.  -Vnd  besides,  thirdly,  it  refers  to  tlu'  ]!reacherin  l\is  "individual"  character 
—  a  point  which  our  opponents  have  to  prove,  viz.  that  ij  is  a  ])reaclier,  who  is  the  autlior 
of  these  letters,  and  that  he  jiulilishcs  on  his  individual  authority.  Fourthly,  they  are 
political  circulars  that  are  specially  referred  to.  And  tillhly,  Jabe/.'r.untiiii;,  aiid  the  few 
who  act  with  liini,  have  jmblished  circuhirs  on  their  ow  n  individual  authority — that  is, 
without  the  baucti(ju  of  tlic  C'oiiferciiee— thus  violalin;;  both  the  spirit  and  the  Ictlw  uf 
tile  law. 
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3. — Is  it  honourable  ?    We  observe, — 

(1.)  That  we  have  the  example  of  others  for  our  guide.  Politicians  have 
their  secrete ;  commercial  men  have  ther  hidden  springs  ;  benevolence  has 
its  quiet  movements  ;  every  Christian  community  has  its  private  transactions : 
and  there  is  not  a  family  without  its  internal  acts  for  correction  and  im- 
provement. . 

(2.)  That  we  confine  ourselves,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  priesthood, 
anxious  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  body  ;  and  happy  are  we  to  find,  that,  in 

the  few  advances  towards  reform,  the  brethren  act  so  much  in  quiet  concert  

with  coolness  ahd  caution — yet  apparent  firnmess  and  perseverance. 

(3.)  'I  hat  we  have  no  private  personal  ends  to  accomplish; — nothing 
beyond  the  good  of  the  body  and  the  liberty  and  comfort  of  the  preachers ;  and 
therefore  cannot  be  taxed  with  interested  motives  :  we  are  working,  not  for 
ourselves,  but  for  others.  Would  that  the  selfish  characters  we  oppose  could 
say  t  he  same  !  We  pay  all  our  own  expenses,  and  forward  our  observations 
and  advice  tree  of  cost.  When  Doctor  Bunting  has  any  measure  to  introduce, 
as  in  the  case  of  forcing  the  Theological  Institution  upon  the  people,  he 
has  the  privilege  of  making  the  Book  Koom  and  the  preachers  pay  for  the 
whole  !f 

(4.)  Til  at  we  are  preserved  in  countenance  by  the  party  we  oppose.  The 
whole  of  Doctor  Bunting's  policy  is  covert — cautious — distrustful — only  ex- 
hibiting; a  certain  portion  of  his  conclave  acts  to  the  brethren ;  men  who  have 
an  equal  interest  in  ^Methodism  with  himself — are  equally  desirous  of  further- 
ing Its  grand  designs,  and  to  distrust  whom,  is  as  great  an  insult  offered  to 
their  intellect  and  integrity,  as  its  a  piece  of  flagrant  injustice  not  to  allow 
tliem  to  be  on  an  equality  with  himself  and  his  minions.  All  his  designs,  plans, 
and  preparatory  acts,  are  concealed  ;  even  his  real  reasons  are  generally  hidden 
from  all,  sav<e  those  with  v.hom  he  is  in  league.  His  whole  drift  has  been  to 
mould  the  system  after  the  secret  plans  of  the  Church  of  Rome, — the  intrigues 
and  cunning' of  a  civil  state.  So  much  for  newspaper  reading  and  the  House 
of  Commons.  Everything  must  be  done  in  a  statesman-like  manner.  He  has 
been  an  apt  scholar  :  but  Methodism  and  ^Methodist  preachers  have  had  to  pay 
a  fearful  price  for  his  tuition.  He  is  like  a  child  at  play— always  aping  the 
premier — and  every  measure  proposed  by  him  must  be  carried. 

(5.)  That  we  are  not  attacking,  strictly  speaking,  the  individual,  but  a  sys- 
tem. They  are  measures,  not  men,  with  which  we  are  at  war.  The  individual 
is  noticed  only  in  our  way  to  the  sj^stem  ;  noticed  as  its  author  and  abettor, — 
as  the  instrument  of  wielding  it  to  the  annoyance  of  others, — and  as  a  participa- 
tor of  its  exclusive  benefits.  From  hence  arises  our  repeated  allusions  to  Doctor 
Bunting,  as  the  originator  of  most  of  the  evils  of  which  we  complain.  The 
apostle  could  not  notice  the  systematic  opposition  with  which  he  met,  without 
at  the  same  time  mentioning  the  name  of  "  Alexander  the  copper-smith,"  and 
others,  who  were  the  authors  of  "  much  evil."  The  men,  together  with  their 
deeds,  absolutely  press  tliemselves  upon  our  notice  ;  and  if  they  persist  in 
obtruding  themselves  upon  us  in  their  measures,  and  will  not  stand  out  of  our 
way,  they  must  take  the  consequence. 

t  The  "Wc'jleyan  press— a  tremendous  power  of  good  or  ill  to  be  in  the  hands  of  any  man 
—  is  as  much  under  his  control  as  if  he  were  sole  proprietor.  The  Editors,  and  other 
oflieials,  of  the  "Magazine"  and  of  the  "Watchman"  have  him  as  present  in  the  mind,  in 
all  their  movemeni  s,  as  the  compass  and  the  chart  are  in  the  eye  of  the  mariner  in  his 
various  bearings.  Ilcnce,  his  friends  and  supporters  glide  over  the  pages  like  a  vessel  un- 
der easy  sail,  gilded  by  the  sun  ;  and  his  non-supporters  and  marked  men  have  buoys 
floating  over  them  lilce  rcx'ks  and  sand  banks.  The  advertisiments  of  the  latter  are  either 
denied  insertion,  or  basely  altered,  or  both,  and  their  works  denied  a  review.  We  have  a 
list  of  cases  by  us  ;  but  we  merely  cite  the  treatment  of  Isaac,  Everett,  Dunn,  and  Shrewi-; 
bury,  at  the  present.  Majesty  would  be  offended — favour  and  place  are  of  importance.-H«i 
The  author  of  the  "  Weslevaii  Takincs"  has  laid  bare  several  nf  the  rtnino-a  nf  t>io  mpn'in. 
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(4.)  Is  it  Christian? 

(1.)  Several  of  the  books  of  the  Sacred  Records  are  anonymous,  and  in 
those  books  attacks  are  made  upon  jJersons  and  systems.  We  are  quite  alive  to 
the  distinction  between  their  inspiration  and  our  own  fallibility  :  all  we  wish  to 
insist  upon  is,  the  example  ;  and  while  others  are  imitating  them  with,  we  are 
imitating  them  without  name  ;  the  same  example  is  supported  in  both  cases: 
But  what  avails  it  if  we  are  wrong,  whether  we  are  told  of  it  by  a  person  in 
the  dark  or  one  in  the  light  .'  A  knowlecis;e  of  the  person  will  be  no  justifica- 
tion of  the  deed.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  ]ierson  roused  from  his  slum- 
bers at  midnight,  by  the  cry  of  fire  in  the  street,  who  should  close  his  windo^v, 
and  go  to  bed  again — refusing  to  examine  his  premises,  because  the  pei'son, 
giving  the  alarm,  had  refused  to  give  his  name  r 

(2.)  Most  of  the  reformers  were  compelled,  for  the  time  at  first,  to  work 
in  the  dark  ;  not  only  for  the  sake  of  personal  safety,  in  the  prolong^ation  of 
their  lives  and  the  preservation  of  their  ofliccs,  but  to  enable  them  to  see  how 
the  medicine  would  operate — what  amount  of  opposition  they  might  expect — 
and  whether  they  had  sufficient  strength  to  stem  the  torrent  that  might  set  in 
against  them. 

This  last  particular  will  go  some  way  in  settling  the  prudential  character  of 
the  question.  Christianity  will,  at  all  tmies,  give  her  voice  in  favour  of  the 
j)roiiiieiy  and  necessity  of  opposing  corruption  and  correcting  error:  if,  then, 
siie  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  fact,  it  is  with  the  manner  that  we  have  tu  do  ;. 
and  this  again  must  be  principally  left  to  the  wisdom  we  have  to  guide  us  in 
the  business.  \\ie  shall  be  less  in  danger  of  being  hung  for  the  manner  of 
perpetrating  a  deed,  than  for  the  deed  itself:  the  manner  may  aggravate  the 
ofl'ence ;  but  still,  it  is  at  the  ©Hence  v.e  must  look.  It  is  of  no  miportance 
w hether  a  vessel  is  broken  by  the  hand  or  the  foot;  whether  evil,  as  we 
have  just  oljserved,  is  corrected  by  a  jierson  in  the  dark  or  in  the  light  of  day. 
The  iiet,  whether  good  or  bad,  will  be  decided  by  the  law  and  the  testlmuny  ;" 
the  maun  r  may  be  more  or  less  liappy  and  successful,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  those  Wio  interest  themselves  in  the  matter,  and  in  the  final 
results. 

—  Is  it  etlicient ! 

Vi'e  think  it  bmli  is  and  has  been.  Such  was  the  overwluhiiing  influence 
of  the  ])lat;orin,  that  any  dozen  men  on  the  iloor  of  the  hdtise  would  have  been 
frowiKil  down,  and  discussicin  would  lune  been  straugletl  in  its  birlh.  'I'he 
men  who  h.ive  manil'e.'.led  sneh  caution  .-ind  laeitnrnily  vo\i]d  have  shiltid  the 
sidiject  oil',  or  stilled  it  l)y  clamour.  lint  flie  brethren,  by  means  oi  the  jilan 
adojiled,  (  (Hiid- read,  and  inwardly  di;4t>s( ,  wiiat  was  ])laced  before  them — not  in 
the  huri)  and  tumult  of  debale,  but  in  (he  calm  of  the  study,  nr  \\  liile  musing 
by  the  way;  aud  the  union  of  ]uiipose  and  ell'ort  at  the  tlour' renee  ]u-o\(s,  not 
only  that  the\  had  thought,  but  1li0',u;hl  calmly  and  deeply  on  the  respicti\e 
topics  dis(  u>--e(l.  SI)  intiinalely  connected  ^\ith  the  ])vosperity  of  the  body,  their 
comfort  a.s  ni-'u,  and  their  libertiis  as  Clnislian  minisUas. 

Li't  tlie  cnniplainants  look  at  the  Stationing  and  other  Committees,  for  free- 
dom of  remark  on  moral,  religious,  and  ministerial  chai  acic  r  ; — anonymous  to 
those  that  are  wilhoul  ; — men  often  injured  for  life,  llnoii-h  vague  report, 
without  know  ir.g  the  authors,  aiul  with  an  o]ii)ortunil}  to  vindicate  themsc  h  es. 
The  Sr\TioMN(;  ( '( i  M  M  iTTT,  i;  is  the  greai  st,  vi:(;  Tn'i.u  iiorsr,  of  MrMsui:!!!  a  i. 
CiiAiiAci  I  II.  Ihning  wiliicsscd  the  good  efi'ects  "f  anonymous  writing,  in  what 
we  have  already  doiu',  we  piiipust'  going  on  in  the  same  w  ay.  Ainbuscade  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  military  tactics,  and  is  very  often  more  effectixe  than  o]ien 
warfare:  nor  is  it  de(  ined  dishonourable  to  emjiloy  it: — or  what  becomes  of 
Doctor  ISuiiting  s  son.s  .-  We  could  unfold  a  kilo  here.  In  addition  to  tlit  good 
cHtclr  just  to  be  slated,  it  will  ajipear, — 
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(I.)  That,  in  comparison  with  anj'  other  conference,  since  Doctor  Bunting 
has  had  the  sole  sway,  there  Avas  never  such  freedom  of  remark  as  at  the  one 
of  1846. 

(2.)  That  there  was  never  witnessed  such  boldness  and  resoluteness  of 
purpose  to  check  the  abuses  that  cunning  has  suggested  and  tyranny  imposed. 

(3.)  That  the  liberals  nev^r  before — whether  from  accident  or  design — 
acted  with  such  union  of  purpose. 

(4.)  That  Doctor  Bunting  and  his  party  were  never  before  so  thwarted  in 
effort,  or  toned  down  in  spirit. 

II.— RECLAIMED  GROUND. 

In  support  of  the  sentiment  embodied  at  the  close  of  the  first  head,  we 
have  only  to  look  at  a  few  of  the  progressive  steps  of  Reform.  The  Confer, 
ence  is  beginning  to  do  its  own  work  ;  and  the  following,  we  think,  are  a  few 
loop-holes,  through  which  we  can  see  something  like  "  the  peep  of  day." 

1.  — The  election  of  Mr.  Stanley,  in  1845,  to  the  Presidential  Chair,  though 
prior  to  the  issue  of  our  "Ely  Sheets,"  was  the  result  of  the  ascendancy  of 
liberal  principles — principles  in  which  we  felt  the  purest  and  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy ;  and  to  aid  which  more  fully,  we  deemed  it  proper  to  step  forward  in  the 
Avay  we  have  done. 

2.  — The  governorship  of  Taunton  School  was  forced  upon  Doctor  Bunting 
and  his  party,  in  1844,  at  the  time  he  himself  was  in  the  chair,  when  he  laugh- 
ably enough  attempted  to  personate  Mr.  Wesley ;  and  with  arbitrary  power — a 
power  of  which  that  pacific  man  would  have  been  ashamed — resolved  on  em- 
ploying the  mace  :  a  defeat  was  experienced :  and  at  the  ensuing  Conference,  in 
defiance  of  a  resolution  of  his  own,  supported  by  Doctor  Newton,  Mr.  Ray  was 
installed  with  due  honour  into  the  governorship  of  the  Institution.  Thus  much 
for  1845. 

3. — After  we  had  sown  our  seed  in  the  spring  of  1846,  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  it  spring  up,  and  yield  its  summer  fruit.  Among  other  things,  on  the 
Committees  meeting  in  Bristol, 

(1.)  The  platform  constituted  part  of  the  graver  deliberations  of  the  breth- 
ren ;  when  a  resolution  was  entered  into — That  it  should  be  lowered,  and  so 
rendered  more  accessible,  by  reducing  it  nearer  to  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
house.  Accordingly,  it  was  brought  down  to  a  level  almost  with  the  pew  tops; 
and  the  President,  instead  of  being  in  the  centre  of  a  crowd  of  underlings,  had 
his  chair  on  a  projection  in  the  front,  with  an  ex-president  on  his  right,  and  the 
secretary  on  his  left, — the  other  officials  retiring,  on  either  hand,  to  the  back 
part  of  the  elevation,  with  Doctor  Bunting,  in  a  more  vacant  space  in  the  centre, 
seated  alone,  like  a  speckled  bird,  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  presidential 
chair ;  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  servant  at  the  back  of  his  master,  and  not 
in  the  front  of  the  platform,  as  in  the  year  preceding.  So  much  for  No.  2. 
But  this,  though  on  the  "  slidmg  scale,"  is  to  be  accepted  but  as  part  payment, 
for  what  has  been  taken  away,  and  not  the  whole  of  what  is  demanded.  The 
Preachers,  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  look  not  barely  at  the  timber,  but  the 
men;  not  barely  at  the  elevation,  but  its  influence:  however,  we  are  glad  to 
see  Doctor  Bunting  in  his  less  prominent  position — bchmd  the  president. 
There — he  can  neither  act  as  fugleman,  in  the  front  of  the  President,  nor  as  the 
creature  noticed  by  Milton,  insinuating  its  venom  in  the  ear  of  Eve.  But 
nothing  short  of  a  flooring  will  break  the  undue  influence  of  the  platform.  Let 
the  brethren  scan  over,  again  and  again,  our  remarks  in  No.  2 ;  and  never  for 
a  moment  forget,  that,  even  independent  of  these  things,  they  are  watched  from 
that  OBSEKVATOEY  ;  as  to  their  demeanor,  the  men  with  whom  they  seem  most 
familiar,  the  expression  of  face  with  which  they  receive  platform  remarks,  and 
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the  votes  they  give,  all  of  which  have  an  influence  in  the  packed  Comniittces, 
either  for  or  against  them.  The  weasel  eye  of  the  Dictator  is  always  upon  them, 
from  that  height:*  place  him  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  Irecdoni  ^vill  be 
enjoyed. 

(2.)  The  election  of  a  liberal  to  the  Presidency,  in  Mr.  Atherton,  as  a 
successor  to  Mr.  Stanley  :  thus  commencing,  and  piescrving  the  Presidential 
succession  in  a  wholesome,  disinterested,  free,  intelligent,  and  venerable  line. 

(3.)  The  election  of  Doctor  Beaumont  into  the  Hundred,  preparatory  to  the 
highest  official  honours  in  the  Connexion,  which  await  him.  Our  readers  know 
what  we  mean. 

(4.)  A  disclaimer  of  the  hitherto  supposed  and  usurped  sovereign  authoriy, 
of  the  London  Committee  for  examining  and  passing  Candidates  for  the  ministry  ; 
the  Conference  having  reinstated  three  or  four  young  men  in  their  former  posi- 
tion, that  had  been  rejected ;  thus  deeming  itself  as  capable  of  forming  a 
judgment  of  ministerial  ability  and  piety  as  the  great  Dictator  himself ;  and 
even  more  so,  in  the  acceptance  of  the  young  men,  whom  he,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee,  had  placed  upon  the  condemned  list.  What  be- 
comes now  of  the  cuckoo  note  of — "  Protect  your  Committees  !" 

(■5.)  A  general  and  strong  feeling  against  re-election  to  the  office  of 
President,  which  operated  powerfully  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Atherton,  who  had 
not  already  enjoyed  its  honours. 

(6. )  The  expulsion  of  Mr.  P  C.  Turner,  one  of  Doctor  Bunting's  choicest 
pets.  When  this  case  was  first  brought  up  in  London,  so  delicate  was  the 
Doctor  over  this  select  morsel,  that  he  insulted  President  Stanley  in  the  opening 
of  the  case,  and  protested — notorious  as  he  himself  is  for  the  practice,in  open  Con- 
ference— against  mentioning  ^Ir.  Turner  s  name  in  his  absence,  Avlien  it  was 
imjiossible  to  explain  to  the  brethren  the  occasion  of  their  being  convened 
without  it.f  Tliough  .•-ckctcd  by  Turner  as  a  friend,  he  refused  to  act  in  tliat 
capacity,  that  he  miglit  have  the  full  sweep  of  tlie  Conference,  on  the  event  of 
his  conviction,  under  the  more  specious  guise  of  being,  or  rather  ;i])pe;irii)g  to 
be,  unbiased  in  tlie  case.  And  yet,  wliile  the  man  was  under  suspciision,  in 
consequence  of  the  decision  of  a  minor  District  Meeting,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  revolting  crime  of  whicli  he  was  suspected,  and  witii  which  he  was  next 
to  be  chargeii,  was  ringing  in  the  ears  of  tlie  Wesleyan  body  from  one  end  of 

•  Only  the  last  Conference,  on  Mr.  ^V.  ( irifRtli  maiutaininf^  liis  n(jn-a;)pi-(>vii'i;  jxisition 
of  a  vote  put  I'll im  the  eliair,  Ducliir  Duulinij:,  pt  reeiviin;  liiju  from  the  "lisiTvatDry,  slioiited 
out  — "Come,  William  (irillitli,  stand  up  like  a  man  and  shew  your  ajipicval  of  the  resolu- 
tion." To  attempt  to  coereea  man  into  a  measure  hy  pnhlie  e.\po.-ure  was  a  work  ji.  rleelly 
in  character  with  the  l)(j(  tor's  whole  pr(jeeed-,ni;s,  and  suits  one  of  the  piuiHi.st  s  f.  r  «liieh 
the  platl'orm  was  ereeted.  lint  Mr  (irilhlh  was  the  wioni;  m:in  to  l>eard  in  this  v.jy. 
Unwilling  to  distiirb  the  ([uiet  of  the  Coulerenee  by  publicly  remonstrating;  a;;ainst  sueh 
browbeating  insoler.ee,  he  uev.'rthelt  ss  had  too  mueh  spirit,  aeeordiiii;  to  ..ur  iiilorniant, 
to  allow  it  to  i)a>s  uurebuked  ;  and,  therefore,  embraeed  an  o])i;.ntunity  of  priv  itdv  wait- 
ing upon  the  Doctor,  in  bold,  s(  t  form,  to  know  who  i^ave  liim  tlie  liu'ht'of  sini;llii^  liim  out 
of  the  assembly  in  sueh  a  marked,  nneorteous  maimer,  i]i  a  ease  in  «  hieh  the  will  was 
left  free,  and  the  ri;;ht  of  private  jvulf^nient  was  to  be  (  xerei.^ed  Sueh  was  the  result  of 
the  interview,  that  it  i.s  doubtful  whetl^r  the  Uoetor  will  dare  to  play  the  same  game  a"aiii 
M-ith  that  gentleman.  ° 

t  Mr.  Stanley  stated  in  the  Conference  that  Mr.  Turner  sent  his  resit;nation  to  him 
through  Dr.  Bunting— that  he  i/ave  Mr.  T.  tin  opportnnit>  of  meeting  thechar^'es  jireferred 
against  him— and  tliat  the  very  irrcgnlaritii  s  of  which  lir.  lJunting  complained  were  sug- 
gested by  himself  (wliich  was  not  denied)  when  he  went  down  to  Mr.  btai.ley  s  house,  iu 
company  with  Dr.  Alder,  to  consult  what  w  as  to  be  done. 
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the  land  to  the  other, — at  that  time,  and  immediately  on  the  decision  of  the 
Committee,  did  the  Doctor  domicile  him  in  his  own  house,  and  place  him  at 
the  same  table  with  his  wife,  in  defiance  of  that  decision,  in  hostility  to  good 
taste,  and  the  more  delicate  sense  of  propriety  which  is  known  to  exist  in  the 
public.  Between  the  minor  District  Meeting  and  the  Conference,  he  did  what 
he  could  to  screen  him,  by  seating  to  several  brethren,  that  Mr.  Turner  had 
been  hardly  dealt  with — thus  exciting  a  prejudice  against  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  on  which  he  had  refused  to  sit.  Against  the  judgment  also  of  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Conference,  he  maintained  the  same  offensive 
position  ;  and  when  Messrs.  ex-president  Stanley,  J.  Fowler,  and  J.  Lomas, 
moveii,  seconded,  and  supported  a  vote  of  expulsion,  Doctor  Alder,  Doctor 
Bunting,  and  W.  M.  Bunting,  moved,  seconded,  and  supported,  that  the  de- 
linquent, should  be  suspended,  and  the  subject  re-considered  the  ensuing  Con- 
ference !  With  strong  feeling,  the  amendment  was  scattered  to  the  winds,  and 
the  original  motion  was  carried, — giving  another  shock  to  the  throne  of  the 
platform  king.  We  ask,  why  this  man  should  recklessly  sacrifice  thousands 
of  excellent  members  of  society — for  it  was  under  his  sanction  in  each  case  in 
a  political  squabble  at  3Iancliester,  an  organ  remonstrance  at  Leeds,  and  by 
forcing  the  Theological  Institution  upon  the  whole  body,  and  at  the  same  time 
cling  to  the  last  to  a  man  charged  with  the  foulest  crime  ?  Without  becoming 
the  advocate  of  either,  did  he,  we  again  ask,  act  thus  towards  Joseph  il, 
Stephens,  or  Doctor  Warren  ?  No  :  J.  R.  Stephens  had  the  misfortune  not  to 
be  of  his  party  ;  and  Doctor  Warren  refused  to  minister  to  his  ambition  by 
holding  up  his  train.  P  C.  Turner  belonged  to  his  party,  and  was  a  favourite. 
There  is  a  fearful  account  standing  anent  these  cases.  Mr.  Turner's,  he  ob- 
served, with  yearning  tenderness,  was  a  life  and  death  case  ;  they  were  going 
to  the  extreme  punishment  of  the  law — expulsion.  But  was  not  the  cai^e  of 
T.  Davis  till  same?  Were  not  the  cases  of  Stephens,  Warren.  J.  Keeling,'- 
Cutting,  &c.,  the  same  ?  We  feel  half  inclined  to  suggest  that  the  requital  of 
previous  kindly  offices  performed  towards  Doctor  B.  may  have  had  some  influ- 
ence on  his  conduct. 

(7  )  One  of  the  usual  tricks  was  about  to  be  played  off  at  the  close  of  the 
Conference,  wlien  the  generality  of  the  brethren  had  left  ;  but  Doctor  Beau- 
mont, and  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Vevers — fully  alive  to  the  platform  manoeuvres 
— remained  till  the  coast  was  clear.  Doctor  Newton  proposed,  and  Mr.  Mason 
seconded,  that  the  representatives  shall  be  chosen  in  the  District  Meeting, 
immediately  on  the  election  of  the  Secretary,  and  Doctor  Bunting  argued  in 
tavour  of  it.  The  brethren  referred  to,  knew  how  fhis  would  operate,  met  the 
arguments  offered  in  favour  of  the  measures,  and  obtained  a  large  majurity 
agauist  it.  This  is  oac  of  those  elections,  properly  placed  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  and  has  been  handed  down  by  the  fathers  of  the  Connexion,  as  a 
compliment  to  the  chairman,  who — as  })reparatory  to  such  election — shall  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  District  Committees  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  brethren;!. 
The  man,  under  these  circumstances,  is  on  his  preferment — is  tried  before  he  is 
trusted  :  and  very  properly  so,  for,  as  Ductor  Beaumont  justly  observed,  the 
person  thus  elected  might,  on  the  examination  of  character,  &c.,  which  comes 
after  the  election  of  the  Secretary,  have  some  charges  preferred  against  him, 
which  might  affect  even  his  standing  in  the  body.  We  regret  exceedinolyj, 
that  the  motion  of  wh.ich  3]r.  Fowler  gave  notice,  was  allowed  to  be  passed 
over,  viz, :— -That  every  legislative  act  of  the  Conference,  shall  be  enacte| 
within  the  first  ten  days  of  the  sitting  of  the  Conference ;  assigning  as  a  reason 
which  weighs  with  us, — that  many  important  enactments  have  been  made  at 
the  very  close  of  the  Conference,  when  there  were  comparatively  few  ministers 
present,  and  when  so  liule  lime  r<  niaintd,  that  no  suflicieHt  enquiry  and  dis- 
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cussion  could  occur.  This  subject,  we  hope,  will  still  be  kept  in  view,  and  the 
usual  trick  be  guarded  against.* 

(8)  On  the  appointment  of  the  Nomination  Committee,  "  the  President 
said,  that  it  was  not  wise  to  put  the  same  men  on  so  many  Committees,  |  while 

•  We  say,  usual  trick,  for  many  of  Dr.  Bunting's  marches  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
brethren  have  been  stolen  towards  the  clo.-e  of  the  Conference — the  brethren  having  been 
either  indisposed,  in  consequence  of  constant  attendance,  or  having  finished  what  they 
deemed  the  peculiar  objects  of  their  mission  to  the  place  of  g.\theringj  have  left  tiie  Confer- 
ence before  its  termination.  The  Doctor  and  liis  iiarty,  remaining  to  the  close,  have  then 
stepped  in,  to  complete  their  ulterior  plans  anJ  purposes.  On  the  publication  of  the 
Minutes,  or  hearing  of  other  resolutions  entered  into  tlie  Conference  Journal,  tlie  brethren 
have  been  startled,  and  have  exclaimed— " No  sucli  rule  was  made  that  1  heard  of."  "It 
was  made,"  has  been  tlie  reiily,  "  after  you  left  just  at  the  close,  when  there  were  very  few 
of  the  brethren  present."  In  this  way  the  resolution  for  examining  candidates  for  the 
ministry  in  the  metropolis  was  carried  ;  in  this  way,  too,  without  two  minutes'  discussion, 
a  resolution  was  proposed  and  carried  by  the  notable  Doctor — That  a  representative  for 
each  branch  of  the  Theological  Institution  should  sit  as  a  member  of  the  stationing  Com- 
mittee! We  could  enumerate  various  other  cases,  but  may  give  a  list  of  them  at  a  future 
time.  How  discreditable  to  take  advanlat;e  of  excellent,  unsuspecting  men  in  this  way! 
and  what  a  deep  conviction  of  the  wrong  in  itself,  to  take  the  advantage  of  doing  that  in 
their  absence,  which  they  are  aware  of  lieiiig  offensive  to  them  in  tlieir  presence  !  or  of  the 
likelihood  of  carrj'ing  which,  in  any  other  way  than  by  trick  and  low  cunning,  they  enter- 
tain a  doubt!  Is  this  the  way  to  promote  union  ?  Is  this  the  way  to  take  the  brethren 
with  them  ?  Would  they  wish  themselves  to  be  thus  dealt  v\ith  ?  Is  not  such  conduct 
sufficient  Co  drive  men  to  what  we  should  especially  deprecate — radicalism  ?  Low  cunning 
is  the  only  thing  of  which  such  conduct  has  to  boast !  1(.  is  a  humiliating  supremacy  ;  and 
good  men,  who  are  outwitted  by  it,  have  most  cause  of  joy.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Newton's 
resolution,  mentioned  above,  to  unite  the  chairniancy  and  representativeship  in  the  same 
person,  for  that  was  evidently  its  ulterior  object  —  IJoctor  Beaumont  and  I\]r.  Fowler 
strongly  objected  to  it,  because  of  a  want  of  previous  notice.  But  previous  notice  would 
have  given  the  alarm,  and  jiurloiners  of  privileges  areas  little  anxious  of  detection  as  pur- 
loiners  of  personal  property.  It  is  only  part  and  parcel  of  Master  Charles  Prest's  ))lan — ■ 
equally  absurd  and  mischievous,  but  a  little  more  insiduous.  'though  Doctor  Newton's 
motion  was  supported  by  Doctor  Bunting,  and  calculated  to  uproot  a  usage  that  had  been 
established  as  long  in  the  Connexion  as  Representatives  had  been  known,  yet,  on  Mr. 
llule's  book  being  noticed  on  3Ietlioilisni,  the  latter  could  gravely,  pathetically,  and  ear- 
nestly caution  the  brethren  against  becoming  "  meiulers  and  makers  of  Institutions  !" 
Admirable  !  from  a  man  who  has  frittered  down  most  ot  the  jirivileges  of  his  brethren  to 
the  shadow  of  a  shade — taken  them  into  his  own  hand — and  was  about  to  rob  them  of  one 
of  the  last  shreds  of  another!  — a  man  who  has  given  a  new  face  to  Methodism,  and 
destroyed  its  ancient  spirit  of  brotherhood,  siniplicit  v-  and  honesty,  and  induced  one  of 
caution,  cunning,  tenr,  and  distrust  !  — a  man,  «  ho,  in  all  his  studies — for  of  labour  and 
hardships  he  has  had  little  to  boast — has  never  lost  sight  of  his  own  case  and  honour  !  'J  he 
truth  is,  no  one  is  allowed  to  make  or  men,!  systems  but  himself;  deeming  his  own  |)atclies 
the  moat  seemly  for  the  "  coat  of  many  colours  !''  A  jiroposition  fujui  any  man,  save  hini- 
nelf  and  his  own  party,  operates  on  him  like  the  sight  of  v\ater  on  an  animal  under  hydro- 
phobia. Yet  ill  the  same  Conference,  he  cmild  (jljject  to  a  motion  by  another  brother, 
though  of  minor  moment,  for  want  of  ]irevious  notice.  He  li:is  li  ul  work  to  kce])the  saddle. 

The  Doctor  uiiwittiiu'ly  observed  to  a  friend  once,  if  we  were  to  |iut  some  resolutions  in 
a  lull  Conference,  tli"y  would  lu-vcr  be  carried.  What  savs  Ibis  lor  the  sincerity  of  this 
improver  (if  Mct/indixin  '  Let  his  brethren  judije  who  are  !:is  dupes  in  such  cases,  liow  far 
they  merit  such  treatment,  and  bow  tar  be  liioiseif  is  to  be  trusted  with  their  inteiesls  and 
the  iiiti  rests  ot  the  body.  We  knew  the  /act  before,  but  its  udinission  was  wanting  to  fix 
Upon  him  the  indellible  seal  of  duplicity.  " 

t  This  sentiment  from  a  liberiil  in  the  <  hair  of  state  timiid  its  way  not  only  tn  the  cars  of 
the  preachers  assiiubled,  but,  like  others,  into  the  "Patriot"  and  the  •'Wesleyan ,"  not  a 
•y liable  of  it,  however,  was  breathed  in  the  *'  Watchman,"  the  moulh_))iece  of  Doctor 
Bunting,  and  for  tiie  Conferential  intelligence  conveyed  m  which  Rlr.  Bedford  was  jdensed 
tu  nuke  himsell  known  as  the  writer.  1  liougb  it  was  somewhat  too  late  in  the  Conleu  oce 
for  the  liberals  to  take  the  lienefit  of  it,  we  are  not  without  iiope  that  it  will  be  improved 
on  a  future  day  ;  and  it  is  liigh  time  that  this  spec  ies  of  favouritism  was  ab(dished.  \Ve 
could  add  many  instances  to  our  specimen  'J'able  No.  1.  Take  the.'  ase  of  the  celebrated 
Charles  Prest,  who,  with  Mr.  Joi  son,  has  been  taken  under  the  wing  of  tliC  great  "  Mat  ion 
Master."  We  find  the  tormer  tor  the  pn  sent  year  llUli,  as  shewn  liy  tlie  "Minutes," 
holding  the  following  posts  of  honour: — I.  Member  of  the  Comniiltec  lor  ( juardiiig  our 
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other  men  equally  fit  to  be  on  Committees,  were  not  placed  on  any."  (Hear, 
hear.)  So  much  for  our  Table  in  No.  1,  which  the  President  must  have  felt  ia 
days  gone  by  ;  having,  a  whig,  been  as  great  a  stranger  to  the  select  Commit- 
tees of  the  tory  party,  as  some  of  the  brethren  noticed  in  the  list  furnished. 
Let  the  brethren  keep  their  eye  upon  men  who  have  talked  thus,  and  who  are 
thus  disposed,  when  voting  for  n»en  for  the  "  high  places"  of  the  body.  On 
Doctor  Beaumont  objecting  to  Mr.  Scott  having  so  many  offices  as  to  render  a 
curate  necessary.  Doctor  Jiunting-  insisted  on  his  continuance,  and  of  the  help 
solicited,  because  "  he  knew  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  business :"  the  old 
argument  employed  for  himself  and  his  colleagues.  Keep  them  in  office,  and 
you  keep  others  out  of  knowledge. 

(5,)  The  Missionary  Deputation  list  met  with  what  may  be  designated 
stern  opposition.  The  President  himself,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  faithful  account 
in  the  "  Wesleyan,"  Aug.  19,  recommended  the  re-committal  of  the  list  to  the 
Missionary  Secretaries  awc^  so;«e  oiAers;  and  after  numerous  objections,  it  was 
accordingly  sent  back  to  be  re-committed.  The  watchers — Mr.  Vevers,  Doctor 
Beaumont,  and  others — were  at  work  in  a  way  little  expected  by  the  metropoli- 
tan monopolists  and  electionists.  The  Missionary  Secretaries  had  actually  put 
•'  the  whole  staff,"  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Lomas,  belonging  to  the  London 
first  circuit  upon  the  deputation.  Doctor  Alder,  who,  with  this  fact  before  him, 
disclaimed  all  dssign  to  monopolise,  reminded  Mr.  Lomas  of  the  help  his  circuit 
receivGd  from  the  official  men  resident  in  London.  "  Ay,  ay,"  replied  Mr.  Lomas, 
who  v.'as  alive  to  the  ministerial  services  of  these  secularized  and  sluggish  men, 
"  there  are  two  sides  to  that  question."  Tlie  whole  five  men,  however,  belong- 
ing to  tlio  London  first  circuit,  were,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance,  placed 
Liptm  the  deputation  list ;  two  sent  to  Bedford  and  Northampton,  one  to  South 

I'rivilt  t^es.  2.  Secretary  of  the  same  Committee.  3.  On  the  Special  Committee  for  cases 
of  Exiireiicy.  ,4.  On  the  Mi=sionarj  Committee.  S  On  the  Mi-sioiiary  Deputation. 
R  On  the  School  t^ommittee.  7-  'i'rea-iurer  of  the  ScliooN.  8.  On  tlie  Committee  for  the 
lliiiuoval  of  Kiiii^swooil  School.  9.  On  tiie  Book  Committee.  Hi.  On  the  Chapel  and 
i'.ducaUon  Fund  C'onimitlee.  11.  On  the 'I'heolDgica'.  institution  Comniiltee.  12.  On  the 
F.ilucation  Committee.  13.  On  the  Matrimonial  Committee.  14.  Supvi-inlendent  of  one 
i)f  the  Loiulun  Circuits.  So  much  for  a  hoy,  comparatively  s]i.'akinp,  who  has  travelled 
iHily  sixteen  y^ars  !  We  a.^k,  is  there  either  \vi.-,dom  in  this,  as  to  the  youth  himself,  or 
tairne.ss  lon-ards  others?  But  waving  the  case  ot  sC'.res  of  ollieis,  wko  have  travelled 
twice  ami  three  tmies  as  lont^  as  he  has  done,  wlio  are  not  <m  oi;e  C'ommittee,  we  may  place 
in  oppo:iition  to  this,  the  ))OS)tion  of  Mr.  Geo  Steward,  who  was  so  di-jiracefully  hunted 
out  of  liondon,  while  under  domestic  bereavements,  for  expusmi;  .sin — a  uun  before  whom 
lliictor  Bunting  himselt  is  not  fit  to  stand  lor  splendour  of  inlelle.  t,  ami  over  whom  Chas. 
Trest,  wiih  his  comp.iratively  baby  intellect,  has  no  advantui^e  beyond  lh,it  of  pertness, 
tiocklinp,  and  toad-e.iting ; — this  man,  who  h  is  travelled  as  loii<;  as  the  person  in  question, 
has  his  name  inserted  only  on  the  Missionary  Deputation  List:  Vi  hy  is  W.  I'  15urf;es8 
o  iiitted,  whose  scho!,lr.^hip  alone  would  reduce  the  pretensions  of  the  Doctor  to  that  of  a 
fi  ry  limited  scale  .f  lias  he  sinned  beyond  redemption  in  the  pnblicution  ot  his  Hyinno- 
.ot;y,  in  connection  with  hi3  vindication  ot  it?  What  has  John  Knowies  done  P  Heiaa 
aian  of  vijrorous  mind,  and  is  now  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  hi.s  iliaeracy,  and  he  has  been 
uniformly  kept  from  all  Committees.  The  only  sin  of  which  he  has  been  guilty  that  ha* 
come  to  our  knowledge,  is,  that,  like  Mr.  Everett,  who  h;is  shared  the  same  fate,  he  was  au 
aimirerot  Doctor  Clarke.  W  hat  has  John  Burton  done  — a  man  that  has  laboured  and 
jutTered  in  the  Missionary  cause,  has  travelled  ufiwirds  of  twenty  years,  and  has  an  intel- 
lect of  a  su])erior  order,  as  well  as  modesty  and  character  to  beautify  it.    He,  alas,  is 

mother  who  has  not  rendered  voluntary  homage  to  the  "  gre.it  image"  the  giver  of  places, 

preferments,  and  pensions — and  must,  therefore,  be  kept  in  the  back-ground.  We  presume 
Mr.  Prest's  case  will  next  have  to  be  met  with  an  ndditiunal  curate  Brethren,  beware! 
A  boy  of  sixteen  years  standing  loaded  with  fourteen  Conne.^ional  honours. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  friends  of  the  Rev.  G.  Steward  took  him  by  the  hand  in  the 
metropolis,  Atunday,  Nov.  23,  1846,  and  shewed  the  esteem  in  wvhich  they  held  his  charac- 
ter, his  taleuts  and  ins  ministry,  at  a  social  meeting  at  Riley  and  Rayment's  large  room, 
London  Wall,  when  he  was  presented  with  an  address,  and  an  elaborately-wrought  massive 
Sdver  Salver,  finished  expressly  for  the  occasion  with  an  inscriptioH  upon  it,  on  his  removal 
from  the  first  London  circuit,  to  which  he  was  appointed,  and  in  which  he  ought  to  have 
iM:uiained. 
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Wales,  another  to  Manchester  and  Bolton,  itid  the  fifth  to  Newcastle-upoi 
Tyne. 

(lO.)  Asa  proof  of  Dr.  Bunting's  exasperated  feeling,  he  opposed  Lij 
dccisiuii  of  no  less  than  throe  Committees ;  the  Conference  Attendance  Cora 
niittee,  Mr.  Turner's  Committee,  and  the  Scotcli  Gown  Committee.  Com- 
mittees had  comprehended  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  strength,  and  to  oppose 
the  decision  of  a  Committee  was  an  insult  to  the  Conference  that  appointed  it ! 
Whence  this  change  ?  Did  he  feel  the  ground  gliding  from  imder  his  feet  ? 
What  is  singular,  in  the  course  of  the  sittings  of  the  Conference,  when  Mr. 
Fowler  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  London  Committees  acting 
upon  laws  of  their  own  enacting  before  they  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Conference,  Doctor  Bunting  instantly  rose,  and  told  them,  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  such  Committee,  in  which  there  were  so  many  respectable  lay- 
men, should  not  be  slightly  passed  over  or  rejected  ;  observing, — "  You  are  the 
CoNFEUENCB,  but  uot  the  Connexion,  and  you  must  not  ride  rough-shod  over 
it."  Here,  the  lay-lords,  who  had  bought  him  at  Birmingham,  with  £2000, 
and  towards  whom  his  obligation  was  so  strong,  were  hung  as  a  rod,  in  terronim, 
over  the  head  of  the  Conference  ?  the  very  thing  against  which  Mr.  Wesley 
cautioned  the  preachers,  and  which  was  wielded  with  such  power  on  the 
division  made  by  Mr.  Kilham.  We  are  not  yet  done  with  the  Birmingham 
boon  :  it  will  be  felt  in  succeeduig  years,  and  probably  be  the  cause  of  another 
division.  The  brethren  will  bear  in  mind,  too.  this  new  definition  of  a  "  Con- 
nexion. '  The  rich  men  in  Committee  were  persons  referred  to,  and  they,  sf 
course,  are  the  Connexion  !  !  What  would  John  Wesley  think  of  this  '?  The 
Connexion  is  governed — not  by  the  Conference,  but  by  London  :  London,  by 
Doctor  Bunting  ;  and  Doctor  Bunting  by  the  lay-lords  !  Bristol,  as  a  Confer- 
ence phu'c,  IS  a  mere  cii'her — .Manchester  is  a  cipher — Livev[)Ool  is  a  ci[)lier— 
Leeds  IS  a  cipher — Slufuold  is  a  cipher — Birniingiiam  is  a  cipher — Newcastle 
a  ci[)her  !  I^ondon  is  t!ie  substance  ;  these  the  shadow  !  The  Conference  is 
notiiiiig;  the  lav-lonls  are  the  Connexion!  Cannot  the  conimonalilv, 
form  no  part  of  tlii:  Connexion,  according  to  this  new  definition,  get  up  a  penny 
siilisen[)tir:n,  in  order  to  t;et  incorporated  into  the  bodv.  that  ihev — with  ihe 
nol)ies  ill  Committee,  uv\\  be  able  to  say — AV'e,  the  Connexion  ?  The  lucihren 
have  allowed  theniselves  to  be  juggled  into  an  admirable  state  of  things  l-y  iho 
Localizing  and  Centralizing  system,  and  by  the  .Seculars  of  the  nietro]>olis 

In  conclusion,  on  this  iiead,  we  may  now  congratubitc  the  liberal  part  of 
the  Conlerence  on  the  jiroLMcss  alreadv  matle  It  was  much  more  tli.'.n  w  is 
expected  ;  but  may  be  coiislderrd  as  the  iii'st  fruits  of  an  amiile  har\  ('si  of  g(hnl. 
Let  the  ground  whicli  has  thus  be. mi  (phetly,  but  resolutely  won,  still  lie  main- 
t  lined.  Ludk  for  more;  struggle  for  more,  but  not  tumultuoiisly  W.itili 
every  oiioning  ;  keep  [-lacc  with  the  enlielitened  and  liberal  j)rinci[iles  of  the 
times  ;  change  the  men  in  olhce  in  due  time  ;  and  let  every  man  look  to  bis 
votes. 

III.— BEASOXINCS,  SYMPTOMS,  liESOLVKS,  AXD  DOIXGS. 

1. — Thanks,  The  Missionary  Secretaries  who  liad  lelt  the  I'l ace  of  our 
remarks,  espeeially  in  No.  I,  wvro  not  (piite  prepared  to  meet  ilieiu  in  the 
usual  way  of  a  formal  di!tiencc.  Doctor  liiintin'_;  now  Ir  lt  the  need  ol'  tlie  lay 
aristocracy,  which  he  ha'l  long  laboured  to  esialilisli,  ;uid  mto  who  .e  liaiuls, 
as  in  Kilhamilism,  the  (,'niinexion  is  in  dangr-r  of  falling.  Mr.  lleald — iliat  it 
might  be  the  less  suspected,  being  from  the  e.umtry — Parted  up  in  tin) 
I'  Special  .Missionary  Committi'e  of  Bcview,''  and  '  pi oj  osed  a  resolution  wli leli, 
ni  substance,  declared  thr-  satisl'action  of  the  meeting  with  the  proceedmgs  ol  the 
Oonimittee  thus  w bite- wasbmg  both  lie  nienand  liie  cellars  beneath  llie  Mis- 
sionary premises.  Aiiv  allusion  to  the  "  Fi\  Siiia  is,"  would  have  'ieen  like  a  ll;,'  ni 
the  pot  of  ointiue:;  I.  Hush  !  it  was  lio|ieil  that  all  was  o\  er.  This  was  lltlingly  pre- 
ceded bv  Mr.  Beccham  and  Dr.  .Alt'- r  ^tlie  latter  of  whom  is  an  ailniira'iie 
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example  of  economy  and  self-denial!)  "who  read  the  Minutes  of  the  General 
Committee," manifesting,  as  usual,  the  utmost  attention  to  every  pnrticular  which 
could  increase  the  income,  or  diminish  the  expenditure  of  the  Society !"  '•Watch- 
man," July  29, 1846.  A  triumphant  answer  to  all  the  charges !  "satisfaction  and 
diminished  expenditure  !"*    It  reminds  us  of  a  case  with  which  we  have  met 

•  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  when  this  "  diminished  expenditure"  took  place,  and  where 
it  is  to  be  found  ?  By  turning  to  the  "  Minutes"  of  1844,  p.  127,  we  find  121.  12s.  placed 
to  the  account  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Bunting,  for  a  jaunt  down  to  Scotland,  to  present  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Wesley's  AVorks  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Why  not 
present  them  by  the  Superintendent  Preacher  on  the  spot  ?  or,  if  it  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  far-canied  respect,  why  not  send  age  and  experience  dowir  to  the  north  ? 
Nay,  why  not  Mr.  B.,  as  a  person  of  property,  pay  his  own  expenses  ?  Was  not  the  honor 
worth  more  than  the  expense  ?  We  find  a  second  12Z.  12s.  for  the  jaunt  of  another  with  the 
President ;  and  notwithstanding  the  501  quietly  pocketed  by  Doctor  Bunting,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Scott,  the  sum  of  801.  additional  is  placed  to  his  account  as  President,  which 
alone  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  other  Presidents.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Alder,  it 
is  offered  as  an  apology  for  his  extravagance,  that  heia  called  upon,  in  his  official  capacity, 
to  mix  with  the  aristocracy,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  proper  to  maintain  a  position  of  dig- 
nity in  his  movements  in  society.  This  is  very  plausible.  But  what  says  the  venerable 
Wesley  ? — "Hold  not  the  faith  of  our  common  Lord,  the  Lord  of  glory— of  which  glory  all 
who  btUeve  in  Him  partake— ■with  respect  of  persons  :  that  is  honor  none  for  merely  being 
rich,  despise  none  for  merely  being  poor."  And  if  none  are  to  be  honored  merely  for  being 
rich,  would  the  same  devout  expositor  think  that  any  are  to  be  flattered  and  imitated, 
merely  because  they  are  prodigal  and  expensive  ?  How  admirably  Doctor  Alder  under- 
stands and  adlieres  to  his  commentator,  in.  his  Missionary  excuj-sions — travellisg  in  first- 
class  carriages  on  railways,  and  tarrying  at  tire  first  hotels  and  inns,  and  living  at  first  rate 
charges,  because  he  is  the  Missionary  Secretary  who  mingles  with  the  aristocracy  of 
Methodism  !  We  think,  that  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of 
Kuviow  for  Missionary  affairs,  a  vote  of  thanks  should  be  tendered  to  those  of  the  Doctor's 
friends  who  have  assigned  this  most  appropriate  and  potent  argument  in  justification  of  the 
expcKsive  coiu'se  he  has  been  so  long  pursuing.  An  d  should  it  in  future  be  found  necessary 
to  address  any  our  ^lissionary  limctionaries  on  the  necessity  of  curtailing  their  extrava- 
gaiit  expenditure,  we  think  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alder  should  be  especially  requested  to  pre- 
pare such  an  address,  as  it  will  come  from  him  ■with  uncommon  force,  and  the  more  parti- 
(lUlarly  as  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Bunting,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Scott,  he  knows  all  "  the  ins 
and  outs"  of  the  subject. 

A  circular,  signed  by  the  four  Missionary  Secretaries,  is  forwarded  to  the  preachers  on  the 
several  circuits,  which  Mr.  Jackson,  the  lay-agent,  is  appointed  to  visit,  in  order  to  revive  the 
J.iiK^ionary  cause.  In  this  doGument  the  following  paragraph  is  found  : — "  Having  thus  britfly 
explained  the  object  of  Mr.  Jackson's  proposed  vi.'iit,  we  are  pesfeuaded  that  you  and  vour  re- 
Bpeeted  colleagues  will  do  what  you  can  to  make  it  as  efficient  as  possible  ;  and  that  if  there  be 
T^ny  friend  who  can  entertain  him  (luring  his  stay,  withmt  cost  to  the  Pt^NPS  of  the  Society,  they 
will  gladly  receive  him  into  their  Iwuses,  and  bid  him  '  God  speed.' 

Signed—"  ROBERT  ALDER,"  &o. 

\Te  have  italiced  the  words  to  which  we  especially  invite  the  attention  of  Dr.  Alder,  who 
prefers  the  Inn  to  the  house  of  a  Friend,  costly  to  cheap  travelling,  and  who  saddles  the 
Funds,  rather  than  the  Friends  of  the  Society,  with  bis  expenses.  We  iterate  and  reiterate 
—  Consistency,  whither  art  thou  fled  We  do  not  forget  the  other  three  Secretaries,  who  cost 
the  Society  far  on  to  £500  per  annum  each  !  However,  the  less  expense  others  are  at  there 
will  be  the  more  for  themselves.    We  wish  to  know — 

1.  — Whether  Doctor  Alder  has  the  sanction  of  the  body,  and  especially  the  poor,  to  spend 
their  money  in  this  way.'' 

2.  — Whether  any  honour  is  reflected  either  on  the  sincerity  or  the  simplicity  of  Methodism, 
in  taking  up  an  assumed  character,  in  tkus  passing  off  for  what  he  is  not— a  gentleman — at  the 
expense  of  others  ^ 

We  again  demand,  when  the  period  of  "  diminished  expenditure"  commenced  ?  Not  to  mes- 
tion  Dr.  Alder's  private  closet  at  Leeds,  it  will  be  found  that  after  the  peal  that  had  bee*  rung 
IB  their  ears  respecting  the  gin  shops  under  the  "  Grand  Centenary  Hall,"  and  the  official 
apology  made  by  Mr.  Hoole,  on  the  behalf  of  himself,  his  Secretary  brethren,  and  the  Missionary 
Cemmittee,  the  highly  satisfactory  work  of  diminished  expenditure  proceeds,  by  sending  out  im 
the  "  John  Wesley,'"  on  her  first  voyage — a  vessel  named  after  the  man  who  prohibited  all 
"  drara  drinking'' — a  vessel  built  for,  and  to  be  solely  employed  in  the.  Missionary  cause- 
sending  out,  we  say,  in  this  vessel,  in  the  month  of  December,  1846,  eight  Missionaries,  ard 
shipping  with  them  one  case  of  gin,  containing  three  dozen  bottles — one  cask  of  brandy,  con- 
taining thirty-six  gallon,s— one  cask  of  rum,  thirty. six  gallons — flfty-five  cases  of  wine,  each 
ease  containing  two  dozen  each — ten  casks  of  wine,  varyinK  from  ten  to  eiahteen  sallons— and 
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somewhere,  of  a  local  preacher,  saying,  "Matthew  Henry  states  so  and  so,  but  I 
deny  it;"  and  having  answered  by  a  single  segative,  he  proceeded,  "I  now  go 
on  to  the  next  head."  Assertion  ist  a  cheap  a=id  convenient  mode  of  proof.  But 
Mr.  HeaUl,  we  must  not  forget,  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  he  was  thank- 
ing. When  men  are  permitted  to  constitute  their  own  witnesses,  judges,  and 
juries,  there  will  be  but  few  committals.  But  who  dare  not  see  that  Mr.  Heald 
dill  not  aim  at  jn.slificalion,  but  at  continued  instatemeitt  ! 

2.  — Lay  Agents.  As  to  Mr.  Jackson,  the  lay-agent,  Mr.  Farmer  spoke  to 
the  '-importance  and  value  of  his  services,"  and  '-Doctor  Bunting  remarked,  that 
the  Church  and  London  Missionary  Societies  acted  upon  a  similar  plan,  and  the 
Baptist  Society  was  about  t.j  do  the  same,  and  that  he  regarded  it  as  one  of  the 
wisest  and  best  measures  of  the  Committee.'' — "Watchman."  Still  no  notice  of 
the  "  Fly  sheets"  is  taken,  though  they  had  evidently  brought  out  the  report  in 
the  iipirit  and  form  of  a  defence.  But  our  objections  remain  untouched.  We  are 
of  opinion,  that  there  ought  to  be  more  of  the  laity,  and  fewer  of  the  clergy;  a 
point  not  forgotten  bv  Mr.  Fowler  in  the  Committee.  Our  principal  fear  was, 
and  still  is,  lest  the  Secretaries  should  substitute  his  (^Ir.  Jackson's)  work  abroad 
for  their  own,  and  so  they  keep  at  home;  and  we  still  urge  the  case,  the  previ- 
ous circumstances  of  the  man — the  act  oi'  taking  the  whole  family  to  London, 
and  entailinLi  on  the  fund  £'200  per  annum,  before  the  sanction  of  the  Conference 
could  be  obtained ;  and  the  different  way  in  which  the  late  Mr.  Dawson  had  been 
treated,  who  deserved  much  better  at  the  hand  of  the  same  pa^ty — not  being 
allowed  to  touch  the  Fund.  We  hope  we  are  understood ;  and  if  the  office  is 
necessary,  and  the  man  is  qualified  for  it,  we  shall  rejoice  ia  the  addition  of  £50 
being  made  to  his  salary.  That,  however,  does  not  alter  our  views  of  his  fetsucr 
position,  nor  of  the  march  stolen  on  the  Conference  by  Doctor  Bunting  and  his 
party  in  fixing  him  in  his  present  situation,  and  then  asking  permission  of  the 
Conference.  What  were  the  Doctor's  feelings,  and  what  his  sayings,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  S.  D.  Waddy,  for  not  obtaining  permission  of  Conference — perhaps  ol 
himself — before  he  applied  to  Sir  James  Graham  respecting  the  Sheflield  Pro- 
prietory Scliool?  Were  they  not  all  condemnatory  of  the  act?  What  makes 
the  presumptuous  dealings  of  Doctor  Bunting  the  more  astonishing  is,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  case  was  smuggled  through  the  Conference  of  184.j,  whose 
sanction  ought  first  to  have  br'ou  obtained  ;  for  at  the  Conference  of  LS46,  when 
Mr.  Vovers  asked  for  the  mimitcs  of  the  subject,  not  a  single  entry  could  be 
found  in  the  Conference  Journal  ;  clearly  proving,  thai  the  opinion  of  the  Con- 
ference had  neither  been  g'Vcn  nor  sought.  No  wonder  there  should  be  such  a 
show  of  utility,  to  hide  and  drive  from  the  memory  the  clandestine  act.  The 
President  himself  declared  it  had  not  passed. 

3.  — An  Exferi.ment.  One  thing  astonished  the  brethren,  namely,  the 
■wiih  expressed  by  Doctor  Bunting,  not  to  be  put  on  CcMuniittccs,  anel  an 
avowal  of  opinion,  that  he  ought  to  withdraw  from  public  life  ;  taking  pdod 
care  to  season  the  latter  in  the  Conference,  with  the  fact  that  the  .MissioiiMiv 
Committee  had  opposed  his  wishes.  It  is  easy  to  percei^e-  that  tlii  .^c  scnti- 
nents,  cautiously  coupled  as  they  were  with  other  intimations,  might  Ije 
employed  as  feelers  : — that  a  man,  of  his  tact,  might,  in  making  tlKiu,  calcu- 
late on  the  loudly  expressed  sympathies  of  his  friends,  in  connexion  with  a 
pressing  remonstrance  against  taking  such  a  step  : — and  that  to  urge  his  con- 
tinuance, would  be  a  quiet,  and,  to  himself  an  etiectual  answer  to  tiie  difi'crf  ut 
charges  preferred  against  him.  One  of  the  brethren  stated,  if  he  v  ere  to 
retire  now,  the  decision  to  which  he  had  been  brought,  would  be  attributed 

forty-devtn  bHrreln  of  btittlfd  a!i'  nn  l  pnrter  !  Wo  can  fiml  an  excu-^c  for  the  wine  in  tln^  S  icrn- 
■neDt;  hut  what  becomes  of  th^'  nin,  ruin,  brandy,  ivc.,  nnd  of  tlie  steward  di«c!inri?ed  f"r  ilnm- 
keoaeis  two  days  befurt  she  saile  l,  and  of  taking  him  iu  agaiu  before  ths  ves-ei  lefi  the  lurt. 
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to  the  "  Fly  Sheets."  But  why  think  of  such  things,  if  they  had  not  had  their 
tendency ;  if  they  had  no  influence  in  the  case  ?  The  speaker  might  as  well 
have  associated  the  Khoran  of  Mahomet  with  it,  or  Daniel  O'Connell's  attack  on 
the  Wesleyan  body.  And  why  should  Dr.  Bunting  himself  think  of  shying  ofl 
now,  rather  than  before  the  "  Fly  Sheets"  came  out,  when  he  declared,  in  con- 
nection with  his  avowal,  that'he  was  much  better  than  he  had  been  for  some 
time  ?  Another  left-handed  reason,  by  the  way,  why  his  friends  should  not  take 
him  at  his  word,  by  allowing  him  to  retire. 

4. — Presidency.  Leaving  the  point  just  touched,  we  again  proceed  to  the 
President.  The  Buntingian  party  had  long  been  beating  up  for  votes  for  the  re- 
election of  Mr.  Thomas  Jackson,  and  arrived  in  Bristol  full  of  hope.  Perciv.il 
preceding,  by  canvassing  in  the  chapel-yard  and  elsewhere  for  Mr.  Atherton,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Stanley,  was  equally  deep  in  his  "  dirty  work,"  in  soliciting 
votes  for  Mr.  Jackson,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Atherton.  It  is  common,  of  course, 
for  lawyers  to  take  either  side  of  the  queston,  or  both,  should  it  suit  their  purpose. 
Without  entering  fully  into  the  subject,  we  should  say,  that  the  election  of  the 
President  was  quite  a  scene.  A  pretty  large  account  was  given  in  the 
"  Watchman,"  and  the  "Wesleyan  but  the  least  blinked  in  the  latter.  Just 
as  the  brethren  were  proceeding  to  vote,  Doctor  Bunting  said  that  the  step  he 
was  going  to  take  was  unprecedented  ;  that  it  had  only  within  a  few  minutes  en- 
tered his  mind,  and  respecting  which  he  had  the  sanction  of  those  around  him* 
■ — that  it  was  very  desirable  that,  united  as  they  were  in  reality,  they  should  also 
keep  the  semblance  of  it  before  the  world ;  and  that,  as  it  appeared  a  very 
general  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  preachers,  that  a  certain  venerable  minister 
(referring  to  Mr.  Atherton)  should  be  elected,  he,  and  others  with  him,  who  had 
actually  had  other  intentions,  when  they  came  te  Bristol,  should  submit  to  tho 
known  desir^  of  the  majority,  and  give  their  votes  to  that  venerable  man.  On 
the  face  of  this,  it  is  evident,  1 .  That  Doctor  Bunting  and  his  party  had  fixed 
upon  another  man.f  2.  That  they  were  s@  completely  wrapped  up  in  th« 
plenitude  of  their  supposed  power,  owing  to  their  plans  and  past  success,  that  it 
was  only  on  the  eve  of  the  election  that  they  discovered  and  felt  their  weakne^B. 
S.  That  Doctor  Bunting  felt  the  impertinence  of  his  position  when  he  stepped 
forward  in  the  manner  he  did,  4.  That  the  same  gentleman  only  acted  as  he 
did  in  the  Taunton  case,  wishing,  in  the  midst  of  an  overthrow,  to  conceal  a  little 
mortified  pride.  5.  That  he  wished  to  impose  upon  others  by  conveying  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Atherton's  election  was  likely  to  be  the  result  of  his  co-ope- 
ration, when  it  was  firmly  believed  by  the  opposite  party  that  it  did  not  really 
make  the  difference  of  twenty  votes.  Doctor  Alder  had  one  vote,  Mr.  Thomas 
Jackson  twenty,  and  Mr.  Atherton  two  hundred  and  eight.  It  was  well  remarked 
— aye,  by  a  tory  too — "  When  the  Doctor  found  he  must  fall,  he  ought  to  have 

•  la  referring  to  the  ex-presidents  and  other  brethren  on  the  platform,  he  denominated  them 
the  Presbyterj' — a  term,  by  the  way,  employed  in  the  "  Fly  Sheets,"  of  which  he  professed 
to  know  so  little,  but  from  the  force  of  whose  appeals  he  could  not  get  away.  We  considered 
the  Presbytery  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  the  President,  as  the  moderator,  in  the  chair. 
He  merely  shifted  the  ground,  without  adverting  to  the  source  from  whence  he  had  his  allusion, 
thu!^  keeping  up  his  own  dignity,  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  others.  Equality  is  too  near 
an  approach  to  the  levelling  system— aristocracy  is  still  the  darling  of  his  heart.    Stop  a  little. 

+  Some  of  the  arguments  employed  by  the  party,  pro  and  con.  were  as  contemptible  88 
those  which  we  have  here  exposed.  "Mr.  Thomas  Jackson,"  said  they,  "ought  to  be  re- 
elected, because  he  had  the  fag  of  the  Centenary  work,  and  he  had  the  principal  part  of  Mr. 
Lessey's  also,  bis  successor,  to  attend  to."  On  Mr.  Samuel  Jackson  being  named,  "0,"  said 
one  of  the  tory  ex-presidents,  Mr  Scott,  "  he  woat  do  ;  he  has  been  awkward  some  years  ;" 
that  is,  gentle  reader,  not  sufficiently  supple  for  the  party.  "We  cannot,"  said  another o< 
them,  "give  apppearanee  to  a  man."  This  is  as  laughable  as  it  is  contemptible,  and  iraplieJ: 
that  Messrs.  Thomas  Taylor,  E.  Grindrod,  John  Scott,  and  others,  were  perfect  beauties.  T9 
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fallen  with  dignity  ;  and  when  he  fonnd  he  could  not  keep  Mr.  Atherton  out,  he 

ou^-ht  not  to  have  appeared  to  help  liim,  when  it  was  apparent  enough  that  his 
professed  help  was  only  a  cover  to  his  own  defeat,"  On  a  motion  of  thanks  to 
the  ex-president.  Dr.  Beaumont,  in  supporting  it,  observed,  among  other  things, 
that  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Stanley  had  given  the  greatest  satisfaction 
not  only  to  the  Methodist  Societies,  who,  it  was  notorious,  had  long  thought  his 
exclusion  from  the  chair  a  reflection  on  the  Conference,  but  also  the  religious 
public  in  general,  who  took  an  interest  in  Wesleyan  matters,  He  also  observed 
tli.it  he  rejoiced  in  the  choice  made  by  the  President  for  the  present  year,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Rev.  W  Atherton  had  never  filled  the  office  before,  and  expres- 
sed a  hope  that  henceforth  Presidents  would  be  elected  on  this  principle.  This 
sentiment  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  majority  ;  but  Doctor  Bunting  held  the 
reverend  gentleman  a  grudge  for  this,  and  sometime  after,  and  on  another  sub- 
ject, endeavoured  to  put  the  latter  down  by  stating  that  he  was  not  speaking  to 
the  point,  but  introducing  irrelevant  matter,  as  he  had  "most  unwarrantably  and 
unjustifiably  done,  in  supporting  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  ex-president,  by 
referring  to  the  question  of  re-election,"  which  ha  averred  was  out  of  season. 
Doctor  Beaumont  here  came  down  upon  his  accuser  with  an  advantage  only 
equal  to  the  force  by  which  he  dealt  out  his  blows,  stating,  in  liis  reply,  that  his 
rt-inarks  were  neither  unwarrantabl»  nor  unseasonable  ;  and  that,  if  they  were. 
Doctor  Bunting,  of  all  men  in  the  ^orkl,  should  be  the  1  ist  to  pefer  such  a 
cliar^-e,  as  he  was  notorious  for  taking  occasions,  while  speaking  on  one  subject, 
of  forestalling  the  Conference  on  others,  that  he  might  the  more  readily  insinuate 
his  views  and  measures.  This  was  rightly  felt.  Persons  blind  to  their  ov.ii 
defects  are  apt  to  think  that  others  are  as  dark  as  themselves. 

5. — TuE  HcN'DRED.    Among  the  most  unexpected  acts  of  the  Conference 
wns  the  election  of  Doctor  Beaumont  into  the  Hundred.     Doctor  Xewton  pro- 
\)n<vd  Mr.  Robert  Young,  whom  we  regard  as  the  platlbrm  nomination.  Against 
his  election  there  could  be  no  objection,  except  the  contemptible  reasons  u;/l(1 
to  sectire  it  ;  but  while  the  brctliien  loved  and  respected  him,  they  v.ere  anxious 
to  "ive  a  further  impetus  to  the  liberal  principles  that  were  now  making  their 
ni:p.'arance — accordingly,  Mr.  Fowler,  v.  ith  a  touch  of  quiet  scarcasni,  adverted 
t  )  the  ars^ument  employed  in  favour  of  the  election  of  Mr,  Louias  the  year  pre- 
ceding, and  intimated  that,  as  tiie  London  first  circuit  had,  no  doubt,  reaped 
such  immense  advantage  from  the  fact  of  its  Superintendent  becoming  a  member 
t)f  till'  Hundred,  the  London  second  would  reap  the  same  on  the  ev(  nt  of  the 
clertion  of  Doeter  Beaumont,  who  had  been,  antl  still  was,  its  Superintendent. 
The  platform  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  mowed  down  by  a  single  stroke  with  its 
own  argument,  was  dumb.  A  buz  of  approbation,  combined  with  hearty  laughter 
m  some  quarters,  went  through  the  brethren  on  the  floor  of  the  house  :  the 
trieksters  were  mortified  on  being  beat  with  their  own  weapons,  and  the  more  so 
ai  they  iiad  reason  to  believe  that  the  "  Fly  Sheets"  had  their  share  of  infiuence 
in  the  measure.     Mr.  Crowther  obtained  twenty-two  votes,  Mr.  Young  fift3-- 
nine  ;  and  Dr.  Beaumont,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  Dr.  Bunting  never  for- 
g.r.  e  Mr.  Fowler  the  whole  Conference  for  this,  embracing,  and  stooping  to  petty 
unnnyanccs  ami  taunts,  whene  ver  occasion  admitted,  sa\iiig,  when  uttering  a 
foolish  or  weak  thing,  "  Yon  must  not  put  that  down  in  the  book."     He  is  hor- 
riMy  afraid  of  the  jjress,  and  dreads  a  recollection  and  resurrection  of  his  sophis- 
try and  indisf-rction.     But  ^hy  should  this  vanity  of  an  erring  creature  be 
f  -tered  ?  Why  not  rear  up  such  men  as  Ix  aeons  to  warn  others  against  pursuing 
tlie  same  impolitic  measures  r    He  carri^'d  his  horror  of  the  jv.ess  liom  tho 
C'onh n  nee  into  the  assembly  oi'  the  '■  ]'',\  aiigelii  al  .Vllianec,''  by  ojiposijig  the 
introduction  of  rejiovleis  ;   and  could  not  r'  i'rain  frcym  lealuug  off  a  little  of  hiu 
ho  tility  against  Dr.  Beaumont,  who  hud,  on  more  occasions  than  oni.',  triumphed 
ov.r  iiini  in  the  Coul'ereuce,  bv  remurLie^  •.!,,.:,  v, tiile  one  speech  was  traught 
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with  reason  Dr.  Eeamnont's  in  favour  of  Eeporters,  was  mere  declamation. 
Doctor  Beaumont,  gentle  reader,  had  entered  the  Huadred,  and  Doctor  Bunting 
had  not  forgotten  it  in  the  Hall  of  Concord. 

6. — Retiuement.  When  the  name  of  the  governor  of  the  Theological 
Institution  was  called  over.  Doctor  Bunting  spoke  to  the  following  effect : — "  I 
wish  to  make  this  communication  with  all  the  sincerity  with  which  such  com- 
raunications  should  Ije  made.  I  have  seriously  thought,  of  late,  that  my  time 
is  come  to  retire  into  obscuiity.  I  Meiationed  my  views  on  this  point  to  the 
Missionary  Committee.  They  deraiir  against  my  opinion.  I  do  not  like  to  do 
the  Lord's  work  with  diminished  powers. — I  speak  quite  apart  from  all  con- 
sideration of  certain  publications,  which  I  imderstand  have  been  widely  circu- 
lated.  These  publications  1  have  not  read,  for  I  thought  I  had  something  better 
to  do.  But  certain  portions  of  them  have  been  made  known  to  me.  I  under- 
stand that  they  represent  mc  as  very  tenacious  of  office.  How  to  designate 
them  I  hardly  know.  '  Fly  devils'  I  think  they  are  called.  I  shall  probably, 
ere  long,  find  time  to  read  them.  But  to  this  kind  of  diabolism  I  have  no 
inclination  to  yield.  They  only  tend  to  arouse  my  energies.  They  rouse  the 
old  man,  or  the  old  minister,  or  the  old  christian, — and  make  me  unwilling  to 
yield  to  this  kind  of  compulsion.  I  really  think  that  I  have  felt  myself  better 
during  the  conferer.ce,  that  I  have  been  for  many  months  previously.  I  am 
much  disposed  to  resist  the  devil  in  this  instance,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  your 
misfortune  that  I  may  (on  that  very  account  to  which  I  have  adverted)  be 
tempted  to  continue  longer  in  the  work  than  I  otherwise  should." 
One  of  the  brethren,  after  listening  to  this  precious  morsel,  observed, 
"  1.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  Doctor  knows  more  about  the  '  Fly  Sheets'  than 
he  is  willing  to  have  it  believed.  2.  That  they  pinch  him  more  than  he  is 
willing  to  confess.  3.  That  he  will  read  them  ere  long,  and  v.'e  shall  have  them 
up  again."  In  this  last  instance,  the  brotlicr  was  deceived  :  the  Doctor  knew 
too  well  the  slanger  of  visiting  such  a  hornet's  nest.  One  of  the  tory  party, 
convinced  oif  the  truth  of  the  faclSj  observed,  "  the  less  that  is  said  the  better." 
First,  it  is  a  fact,  attested  by  a  member,  that  they  were  never  once  named  in  any 
of  the  sittings  of  the  Book-Comniiltee  in  London.  Secondly,  that  no  formal 
defence  was  attempted  in  Conference — noilung  beyond  what  was  here  stated, 
though  a  fine  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  same,  by  a  resolution  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Norlliampton  District,  said  to  be  condemnatory  of  the  "Fly 
Sheets,"  but  which,  if  there,  was  cautiously  requested  to  be  kept  back.  As  im 
above  does  not  comprise  a  single  sentence  in  the  shape  of  answer,  we  have  a 
right  to  pronounce — that  the  Dictator  and  his  participants  have  permitt«d 
judgment  to  go  by  default,  and  by  their  silence,  have  sealed  their  own  condem- 
'nation.    But  let  us  analyze  the  several  parts  of  this  oration. 

( 1 . )  T/te  Doetor,  of  lale,  had  set  tous/j/  thowjhl  Had  his  time  had  come  to  re- 
tire  into  oltscnriltj.  W«  should  be  glad  to  know  what  led  him  to  think  so  ?  Did 
it  originate  in  a  deep  sense  of  his  diminished  powers,  rendering  him  incapable 
of  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord  as  he  had  done  it,  or  as  it  ought  to  be  done?  If 
diminished  at  all,  and  so  diminished,  as  to  incapacitate  him  m  some  measure  for 
it,  then  why  should  he  consult  any  one  on  the  subject,  with  such  an  impression 
on  his  heart,  with  such  a  conviction  in  his  mind  ?  , Ought  he  not,  as  an  honest 
man  before  God,  whose  work  it  is,  to  act  up  to  his  convictions  ?  And  can  he, 
with  his  convictions,  consistently  remain  in  the  vvork,  though  the  Missionary 
Committee  and  his  friends  profess  to  demur?  Nay,  can  he  hope  to  be  accepted 
of  the  Lord,  when  he  is  induced  to  remain  in  the  work  from  sucli  motives— 
sheerly  out  of  spite  to  "  Fly  Sheets,"  or  to  allow  him  his  moie  elegant  and  goo^ 
tempered  phraseology — out  of  spite  to  "Fly  Devils?"  Soothingly  sweet arf 
such  motives  for  a  work  so  divine !  , 
(2.)  He  did  ml  like  to  do  Ike  work  of  the  Lord  with  diviinished  pomerii 
Then,  why  attempt  it  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  when  conscious  that  he  had 
■aciiher  naind  nor  resolution  to  submit  to  the  fag  of  making  those  i)reparations 
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for  the  pulpit  which  are  requisite  to  secure  acceptance  and  increasing  respect 
for  his  puWic  ministrations 

(3.)  He  spoke  quite  apart  from  all  consideration  of  certain  publications. 
We  would  enquire  here  again,  to  preserve  the  change  of  thought,  when  he  first 
perceived  the  Jiuiinution  of  his  powers?  Was  it  before  he  heard  of  the  "  Fly 
Sheets "?"  J^'  so,  how  came  it  to  pass — with  so  much  conscience,  so  much 
integrity,  it  d'u  not  happen  to  slip  out  on  some  piessing  occasion?  But  to 
tiiis  we  liave  already  adverted. 

(1.)  He  had  not  read  these  publications.  What!  no  part  of  them  ? — 
They  hid  been  partially  represented  to  him.  So,  then,  he  had  heard  of  them. 
But  it'  he  had  not  read  them  himself,  had  they  not  been  rcr.d  to  him  !  A  blind 
man  can  become  as  familiar  with  an  article  throun;li  the  readitig  of  another,  as 
if  he  had  been  blessed  with  the  faculty  of  sight,  a::d  read  it  hmiself.  The  fox 
is  cau:5ht  at  last.  AdmitLitig  that  they  had  been  but  partially  represented  to 
him.  how  could  be  desigiKiie  them  "  Fly  Devils  Did  not  that  designation 
arise  froai  his  loss  of  lemper?  But  why  so  out  of  tamper,  if  they  say  nothing 
that  is  true  about  him  ?  He  cannot  resort  to  the  deceptions  cant,  "  I  should 
not  have  miudod.  if  it  hul  been  true."  "  Be  thankful,"  said  Bradburn,  when 
exposing  such  ■.t.eiupts  at  imposition,  "  that  it  is  not  true  ;  for  if  it  had,  you 
might  have  been  hanged."  Truth  is  the  pinching  point ;  and  the  Doctor  could 
not  conco;'!  I;is  clu-iiin,  \'.h3n  it  was  brought  home. 

(5.;  Thc!)  rei^reoi  iiled  him  as  icnucious  of  ('  fice.  And  is  he  not  ?  If 
he  had  not,  wou'd  he  i):'.ve  allowed  liiuiself  to  lill  the  Presidential  chair  four 
times,  v.hen  others,  o(ju;:!iy  capable  of  filling  it,  and  considerably  his  seniors, 
had  not  been  in  it  o  ice  ?  Would  he  have  allowed  himself  to  continue  President 
of  the  Theological  Insciiiuion  tor  eleven  years  in  succession?  Or  would  ha 
have  continued  Secicwry  to  the  Missionary  Society  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
years,  and  the  la>,t  thirteen  of  them  successively  Let  him  break  away  from 
the  imjiutiition  if  he  csn. 

(6.)  i'Vv  Devils — and  this  hind  of  Diabolism.  Why  speak  of  produc- 
tions th  is,  if  he  had  not  read  them  nor  heard  ihem  read,  nor  had  them  fully 
represented  to  him  ?  Was  tliis  to  put  the  best  construction  upon  them  that 
they  co:;ki  bear?  But  !a  )re  ;  if  not  familiar  with  the  whole,  what  competency 
could  tluie  be  10  juilge  oi  them?  His  knowledge,  however,  even  in  detail 
uuv,  itt;;i4  slipi'.  .1  out  now  and  then,  in  s;)ite  of  concealment ;  for  when  Mr. 
I'owler  was  s[)eaking,  he  would  say,  by  way  oi' silencing  him,  and  throwing  dis- 
cetiit  on  a  process  of  reasoning  he  was  not  dispose  1  to  meet,  "0,  tliese  are 
arguments  employed  in  the  '•  i'Jy  Sheets  ?  '  IIow  did  he  know  that,  in  his 
happy  ignorance  ? 

(7  )  J'i'  thot/i/lit  hr  had  something  letter  to  do  than  to  read  them.  W  t 
are  glad  to  find  that  he  is  improving,  and  hone  that  he  has  something  better  to 
do  than  attend  the  House  of  Commons,  and  s:t  and  read  newspapers  when  he 
shouUl  be  reading  his  Bible,  and  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  offices.  But  why 
not  read  liiem,  and  shew  u[)  their  f  dlacy  ?  Truly,  because  thv  one  is  easy,  and 
the  other  ii  not.  Allowing  him  to  iiave  something  better  to  do  than  to  read 
them,  we  wish  to  know  wlieie  the  difference  lies,  between  waiting  time  in  the 
reading  of  them,  and  S[jcn(ling  the  same  amount  of  time  in  speaking  of  them? 
But  why,  ^'e  again  ask,  was  he  rather  disposed  to  speak  of  them,  than  to  read 
them?  Was  it  not,  that  the  reading  of  them  gave  him  pain?  inasmuch  as  he 
was  led  by  that,  to  behold  his  natural  face  as  in  a  gl;;ss  ;  while  the  speaking  of 
them  gave  him  jjleasure,  and  enabled  him  to  spit  out  his  venom  against  tho 
authors,  and  to  spread  his  naliva  over  his  auditors? 

(8.)  Thi  ij  r  i'isc  his  cncr^'u's.  What  cncigies?  Ni/t  tkesc  of  the  oldest 
and  best,  induced  by  Christianity.  What,  then?  The  eneri:ies  of  an  old, 
wise,  kind-hearted,  good  minister  of  Christ  ?  Would  that  this  were  so 
apparent  aud  promiaenr,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  put  auy  other  construction 
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upon  it  consistent  with  cKarity  and  truth!  But  they  roused  the  energies'  of 
"  the  old  man" — that  man  which  the  Doctor  had  in  him  before  he  knew  any- 
'thing  of  the  "new  man."  This  alliance,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  merely 
temporary,  might  well  induce  him, to  froth  and  foam  about  "Fly  Devils."  The 
"old  .man,"  and  th^  "old  serpent,"  have  a  co-partnership  established  betweeii 
them  ;  they  move  on  in  equipage :,  the  presepce  of  the  one  implies  the  pre- 
sence of  the  other:  "Fly  Devils"  were  welcomed  to  the  abode  of  "the  old 
man."  The  "old  man"  wthfti!  and  out  pop  the  "Fly  Devils"  to  establish 
the.fact  of  his  presence!  Henceforth  "¥\y  Sheets"  are  to  be  designated 
"  Fly  Devils,"  at  the  instance  of  Doctor  Bunting,  while  he  himself,  on  his 
own  shewing,  is  to  be  characterized  as  the  "  Old  Man  ! '  Which  of  the  two 
looks  best?  and  which  of  the  two  will  stick  the  longest  ?  Both  are  named  by 
the  same  person,  and  on  the  same  occasion  !  We  are  only  sorry  that  the  per- 
son, who  knows  himself  best,  should  have  so  little  to  say  in  his  own  favour 
The  Old  Man  ? 

(9.)'  He  might  he  tempted  to  continue  longer  in  the  tvork  than  otherwise  he 
shoti/a  do.  So,  in  this  instance,  the  Doctor  will  resist  the  Devil  by  yielding  to 
his  Xemptation  !  This  is  a  way  of  resisting  the  Devil  of  which  every  sinnpr 
will  b«  glad  to  hear !  Does  the  learned  Doctor,  as  a  divine,  preach  such  doc- 
trine in  the  pulpit  ?  or  is  it  "  the  old  man,"  in  his  dotage,  speaking  thus  only 
among  his  friends  in  social  life  ? 

Strange  feelings  come  over  the  Buntingian  party.  Even  Doctor  NeWton, 
with  all  his  Herculean  energies,  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  time  for  him- 
self to  retire  from  public  office.  Some  of  the  brethren  deemed  this  also  a  kind 
of  clap-trap  to  court  pressure  from  without,  for  his  continuance ;  and  thus  to 
throw  it  on  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  brethren. 

7. — Revivals.  Doctor  Bunting  among  other  acts,  moved  the  recall  of 
Mr.  Caughey,  the  American  revivalist ;  anxious  to  be  understood,  at  the  same 
time,  that  h^  was  a  friend  to  revivals  ;  and  stating  that  he  originally  belonged . 
to  the  Band-Room  revivalists  in  Manchester,  but,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
had  left  them.  W^ithout  entering  upon  the  question  in  its  distinct  character,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  a  few  observations  on  the  measure,  in  connexion  with  the 
reverend  mover  himself,  and  the  state  of  the  body  at  large.  He  professed  to  be 
friendly  to  revivals,  then — 

(1.)  Why  has  he  done  so  little  in  the  way  of  preaching,  meeting  the 
societies,  and  holding  prayer  meetings,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  promote  them? 

(2.)    Why  did  he  not  present  an  example  of  willingness  to  labour,  by 
preaching  before  the  last  Conference,  according  to  appointment?    Was  he 
ashamed  of  preaching  before  the  public,  after  the  appearance  of  the  "  Fly 
Sheets?"    Was  he  without  a  new  sermon,  and  destitute  of  sufflcinf  ortftude 
to  push  off  an  old  one  ?    Had  the  spirit  of  preaching  fled,  owing  to  a  dislike  to 
the  work,  generated  by  secularization  ?    Or  was  he  out  of  health  ?    The  latter 
could  not  be  the  case,  for  he  had  declared,  on  giving  an  indirect  hint  respecting 
his  continued  competency  for  office,  that  he  had  not  been  so  well  for  some 
months,  during  which  period  he  had  actually  preached.     Aire  we,  then,  to 
resolve  it  into  a  want  of  the  spirit  of  the  work  ?    With  what  propriety,  then, 
can  he,  by  holding  the  office  of  President,  stand  at  the   head  of  the  other^ 
officers  and  candidates  of  the  Theological  Institution?    With  what  proprietyj 
can  he,  as  Missionary  Secretary,  exhort  Missionaries  to  enter  the  foreign  w6rk| 
in  "the  spirit  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  his  own  spirit  and  practice  are 
adverse  to  pulpit  efi'orts  ?  ■  ■■ 

(3,)  Why  talk  about  the  danger  of  slighting  the  ordinary  means,  whd 
he  himself  is  comparatively  a  stranger  to  their  use  ?  The  Church  prayers,'  the 
sacrament,  and  a  sermon  read  from  the  pulpit,  were  the  ordinary  means,  when 
Mr.  Wesley  commenced  his  career.     In  the  place  of  these,  extempore-  praj:(|r 
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and  preaching,  prayer-meeting;-,  band-meetings,  society-meetings,  &c.,  were 
adopted.  'I'lu  se  extraordinary  means  are  now  tlie  ordinary  means  of  Metlio- 
disni,  advocatcil,  and  denominated  such  by  Doctor  Bunting.  The  Quakers 
liave  tlieir  ordinary  means  ;  tlie  Baptists,  tlie  In<li_j;er.denls,  &-c.,  have  theirs  ; 
bait  tlieir  ordinary  means  are  not  deemed  sufficiently  cori-cct  and  effective  for 
Wesleynns.  This  is  harmless,  providing  Doctor  Bunting  think  so.  Now.  the 
American  revivali-t  comes  down  upon  the  oi  .Hnary  means  of  old  Methodism, 
ns  .John  Wesl(>y  comes  down  upon  tlie  ordinary  means  of  the  Established  Church. 
Where  is  the  harm  No  other  means  have  been  employed  by  Mr.  Caiighey 
than  the  ordinary  means  of  faith,  prayer,  and  the  word  of  God.  He  offers  no 
new  gospel :  he  worships  no  new  Deity  ;  he  proposes  no  new  Saviour  ;  he 
talks  of  no  other  Spirit.  The  means  are  the  same;  but  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  manner  of  appl3  ing  them.  The  instrument  is  the  same — only  there  is  a 
difference  in  tiie  haiiiliiiig  :  the  ordinary  means  are  rendered  more  effective  by  a 
new  applica.tion  of  them  to  the  head  and  the  heart:  and  it  would  be  well,  if 
secularization — as  shev.  n  in  the  second  edition  of  No.  1,  had  not  unfitted  the 
complainarits  for  the  work,  evtii  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary  means. 

(4.)  It;  was  moved  that  Mr.  Caughey's  Bishop  should  be  requested  to  recall 
him,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  serious  lamentaticms  over  the  small  addition  made 
to  the  ■  society  in  the  course  of  the  year  ;  though  the  circuits  in  which  he  had 
laboured,  were  those  in  which  the  increase  generally  appeared.  The  total  num- 
ber of  members  in  Great  Britain  was  341 ,45S  ;  being  an  increase  of  only  690. 
In  Ireland,  it  was  found  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  380  ;  on  the  mission 
stations,  an  increase  of  14 1  ;  leaving  a  total  increase  of  751.  Why  there  was 
more  need  of  an  im])ortation  of  fiuh  nun  as  Mr.  Caugliey,  than  of  his  recall. 

e  had  both  ordinary  n-x'n,  and  ordinar)'  means,  and  yet  little  had  been  done  ; 
and  in  the  midst  <!f'  that  little,  our  extraordinary  men,  had  been  locked  up  from 
the  work  in  their  separate  locations.  What  makes  Doctor  Bunting's  conduct 
01  t'le  case  the  more  oiijeetionable  is,  that  when  he  suggested  the  recall  of  Mr. 
Caugliey,  he  ni  vcr  once  jnoiiosed  that  tlu^  reKolution  should  be  accompanied 
■^^iih  a  testimonial  in  i'avour  of  his  excellent  character,  and  extensive  usefulness; 
but  when  he  was  arguing  against  the  exjiulsion  of  his  favourite  Mr.  P  C. 
Turner,  who  had  injund  the  work,  and  ilisgraced  the  body,  not  only  wt're  former 
character  and  usel'uiness  urged  in  mitigation  of  the  evil,  but  atlvanced  as  a  rea- 
son wliy  he  should  still  be  presc'ived  in  tlie  body.  We  notice  these  things  with 
a  view  to  show  unfit  sueli  a  man  is,  even  in  point  of  religious  feeling,  to  be 
looked  up  to,  and  submitted  to,  as  the  prime  leader  of  the  Weslcyan  body.  If 
tlu'  Cliun  h  is  to  be  s:ive(l,  the  pope  must  fdl  :  if  the  reformation  is  to  go  on, 
A\  olsey  niie  t  lie  r;'mo\ed  out  of  the  \vay  make  these  remarks  apart  from 

tile  ncnel  |ie"ition  in  which  Mr.  Caughey  stood  to  the  I'higlish  C'onference,  and 
the  riglit  oi  the  ("oiifi'rence  to  lo  ,k  at  the  ease,  and  decide  upon  it.  ]5ut  itinerant 
labourers  v.oic  the  men  who  slioiie  the  brightest  during  the  discussion,  whether 
for  or  against  his  recall — not  loc  ilors,  like  Doctor  Hunting. 

Boor  Caughey  was  sadly  aspersed  in  his  moti\es  by  Doctor  Newton,  who 
had  collected  in  liis  rounds,  in  his  usual  w  ay,  e\  (  rvtliing  he  bad  heard  against 
him  ;  charging  him  es]HH'iany  with  inercinary  motives  and  propensities.  This, 
as  we  have  o.iserved  elsewheri',  was  not  iiaiulsoiiie,  when  his  own  gains  for  the 
last  forty  years  are  taken  into  consideration  ;  lun-  was  it  liiir  to  tax  Caughey  with 
imaginai  y  gains.  Without  naming  Doctor  Bunting's  real  Ihousaiids,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  "  pickings"  during  the  Missionary  Secretary  ship  ;  or  even  of  his  (Doctor 
Newton's)  own  favours  and  honey-falls,  at  Hudderslield  and  elsewhere. 

•  When  Mr.  Caui;iicy  rcciucsleii  ;in  interview  with  Dr.  Newton,  at  Scarl.ro',  in  S(  i.fr  ielie 
fist,  at  tlx  tiini-  of  llic  MisMiinai-y  Meetin-;,  tlic  latter,  alter  cuie  of  his  lilaiid  ur.  enn"--^,  w.ts 
seuii  reduced  to  an  unenviabU'  ;ind  Inuniliating  iHj.~ition,  on  bcinu  a-ked  t'er  tlie  autliorities 
'-'t  ihc  cUtc.iiciit.-  to  which  lie  had  i;iveu  currency.    O.i  acknowledging  tli>  ni  to  lie  "  hear- 
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1.  That  Doctor  Newton  has  been  Mr.  Caughey's  greatest  opponent.  2.  That 
one  of  his  objections  has  been  the  unnatural  position  of  Mr.  Caughey  in 
the  body.  3.  That  his  hostility  to  the  excellent  man  is  ll)e  le.s  excusable,  as 
up  to  the  Con  Terence  of  Mr.  Canghey  s  recall,  the  latt?r  had  neither  \isi'ied  the 
Irwell  Circuit,  of  which  the  Doctor  was  supeiintendpnt.  nor  the  Manchester 
District,  of  which  he  was  chairman.  4.  That  the  DoCi,or,  in  order  to  cany 
on  his  feeling  of  hostility,  hps  alfowed  of  measures  which  himself  and  bis  party 
condemned  in  another  case  :  thus,  when  Mr.  Bromley  leCt  his  own  DiM  nct  at 
York,  and  appeared  in  that  of  Manchester,  as  the  Tfiend  of  Doctor  Wairen, 
his  appearance  there  was  condemned  as  unconstitutional ;  See  "  Letter  to  the 
Kev.  Kobert  New  Lon,  Oxford  lload,  Mauciiesler.  By  James  Bromley ;'  and 
yet,  the  said  Doctor  Newton  allowed  some  of 'he  membeis  o2  the  Shefladd 
"District  Committee,  to  appear  in  his  District  at  Mancbes.er,  to  c.  ny  a  resolution 
against  Mr.  Caughey  there,  which  they  failed  in  two  days  befo.e  at  Sheffield, 
(See  "  A  Brief  Momoi'-  of  the  Labours,  &c.  "of  the  Eev.  James  Caugbev.  By 
a  Wesleyan  Methodist,"  p.  22—24.)  a  matter  for  which  he  ou-ht  to  be  im- 
peached at  the  next  Conference  ;  nor  will  the  bretbmi  do  their  duty  to  allow 
it  to  pass  in  silence.  On  the  subject  of  Mr.  Caughey's  Uknaiural  position— 


LOOK  ON  THIS  PICTURE. 

The  Rev.  James  Caughey, 
1.  Mr.  Caughey  is  "  irregular." 


2.  *'  Caughey  is  under  no  ecclesi- 
astical control;"  so  say  his  oppo- 
nents, the  proper  answer  to  which  is 
—It  is  not  true  ;  for  he  is  under  the 
control  of  every  Superintendant, 
whose  circuit  he  is  invited  to  visit. 


AND  LOOK  ON  THAT. 
The  Rev.  Doctok  Newton. 

1.  Doctor  Newton  has  no  claim 
to  the  title  of  a  regular, — the  Con- 
uexion  being  at  the  expense  of  keep- 
itig  a  man  to  do  his  regular  work,  by 
preaching  for  him,  renewing  tickets, 
meeting  bands,  attending  prayer- 
meetings,  catechising  children,  kc, 
six  days  out  of  seven. 

2.  Doctor  Newton  lives  at  large, 
(with  the  exception  of  Hity-two  Sun- 
days,) three  hundred  and  thirteen 
days  in  the  year :  during  which 
neither  Mr.  Stephenson  nor  Mr. 
Yevers  before  him,  can  exercise  any 
special  control  over  hi:n  as  superin- 
tendants. 


say"  authorities,  he,  after  receivin;^  correct  statements  of  some  of  his  exaggerated  tales,  and 
a  flat  denial  of  others,  was  asked,  why  he  was  so  ready  to  admit  and  cii  c  ulate  everything 
against  him  (Mr.  C.)  witliout  advancing  a  single  tittle  of  a  redeeming  character  in  his 
favour — why  he  took  such  charges  for  granted,  ■without  being  at  the  pidns  of  examinmg 
into  their  truth — and  how  he  hunself  would  feel,  if  he  (Mr.  Caughey)  were  to  give  currency 
to  every  report  he  had  heard  respecting  himself  ?  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  could 
not,  in  conscience,  treat  any  man  in  that  way,  and  that  character  was  too  sacred  a  thing  to 
be  thus  trifled  with,  inasmuch  as  it  involved  in  it  truth,  usefulness,  brotherly  love,  and 
everything  dear  to  man.    The  reverend  Doctor  left  the  room  a  much  less  man  than  he 
entered.   And  yet,  after  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  injure  the  character  and  useftdness  of 
this  excellent  man,  in  raking  up  unfounded  tales,  and  giving  fui-thcr  currency  to  them,  and 
when  a  retaliating  Providence  began  to  shew  itself,  in  the  shape  of  anonymous  and  other 
letters,  in  a  diminished  number  of  invitations,  in  smaller  collections,  thinner  congregations,^ 
in  the  rejection  of  his  services  in  different  quarters,  and  in  being  more  frequently  found  at 
home  than  he  was  wont  to  be,  he  laboured  to  excite  a  general  sympathy  by  his  tale  of  woe,^ 
designating  it  a  species  of  persecution,  stating  that  it  was  worse  than  au  the  opprobiumj 
heaped  upon  him  during  the  Warrenite  strvigglo,  and  that  this  was  the  reward  he  receives' 
for  spending  one  of  the  best  constitutions  God  ever  gave  to  man,  in  the  Connex  on.  ff 
did  not  state  how  well  that  constitution  had  been  supported,  and  how  weU  he  had  been 
paid  for  liis  services.   Sufi'eruig  will  be  a  fine  argument  in  support  of  future  honours, 
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3.  — "  Mr.  Caughey's  irregular  la- 
bours produce  a  bad  influence  on 
the  Connexion.  Such  again  is  the 
language  of  his  impugners:  and  yet 
nothing  has  ever  been  seen  in  his  spi- 
rit to  do  harm. — nothing  has  ever 
heen  heard  from  him  which  marks 
him  out  as  a  retailer  of  slander. 

4.  — "  Mr.   CaM::1;ry  is  mnls'iT;  a 


snnd  tiling'  of 


labours  \n  a 


pecuuMrv  sense.''  Another  blast 
from  the  tnimpet  of  "  unceilain 
sou'id."'  wliilc  it  is  denied  bv  tliose 
wlio  know  liimbest; — it  is  known 
loo  tliHt  1)°  lias  received  -.vliat  v.i  uld 
keep  a  sin;''o  mar.  during  the  six 
vfiirs  of  his  sr  joiirn:  and  it  nin-t 
i;e  admitted  tli.i'  lie  has  as  eood  a 
right  to  ihe  profit  of  books  as 
},rr.  Ciibitt.  or  ar.v  o'.lier  br^.th  r 
wlio  mav  liave  given  his  works  to 
tiie  world. 


.1. — "  Mr.  ('.IT':  bey  ii  .r,  r,n  claims 
upon  till'  l.odv  of  an  exlrai.i  i'liaiy 
oliar.iri.  r,  to  iiuinii  of  the  privileges 

he  ci:j'i\ 


3.  Doctor  Newton,  with  all  his 
blandness,  has  been  carried  away  by 
his  own  spirit,  and  has  retailed  every 
scrap  of  slander  he  could  pick  up 
against  the  American  revivalist — 
not  hesitating  to  publish  those  slan- 
ders in  an  assembly  of  Christian 
ministers. 

4.  Doctor  Newton,  who  charges 
Mr.  Caughey  with  m.iki^g  a  gain  of 
godliness,  and  has  compelled  others 
to  retort,  will  admit,  that  it  is  not 
quite  gentlemanly  to  peep  into  every 
piivHte  concern  belonging  to  another 
]>erson  :  r^.t  least  he  will  not  designate 
tii-'se  gentlemen,  vlio  should  ask, 
i!',  in  aiiv  one  year,  during  the  last 
thiity  or  fnriy  Mai's,  he  has  not 
cleared  a  very  handsome  sum?  for, 
noiwitlistanding  tlie  over  and  above 
presenls  received — the  highest  quar- 
terly allowances — the  best  standing 
board  wages — houses  in  the  most 
genteel  and  airy  fiiuations — the 
choicest  Wir.cs  and  di&hes  through 
the  week,  in  tlie  liru«cs  of  the  first 
families  in  the  Coniuxion;  tiic  friends 
— :ui(l  v.e  have  bad  the  means  of  ob- 
sei  ving.  are  not  in  the  habit  of  ]iayii)g 
him  nceorimg  to  his  usual  mode  of 
tr^ivelli;ig  and  \ietu;dling,  in  third 
and  foniiii  clr^ss  earri^iges,  in  second 
cl  i^s  reuTshment  rooms,  or  a  sand- 
wich mi!  of  Ihe  ]ioekct.  O  no,  there 
are  ni;ii,y  s-^ops  bi^tween  tlie  out  and 
tl-e  ofa  coach,  between  first 
t  lass  and  government  cluss  carriages, 
aiirl  niiirh  Inn^•  lie  <aved  bet\\ceii 
tlie  two,  as  V, cH  :iS  allowii'g  a  little 
al'  ive  the  iiigln  -  t  ]>ri  '(  s. 

'>.  "  Doctor  Newton  is  man  of 
c\li;ioi(''nan  tiili'iil';."'  So,  doubt- 
less, ill  many  i  es;'e(  ls,  is  Mr. Caughey. 
If  11  rej nl-irilit s  cm  be  justified  by 
I  xtr.iordinary  endowments,  ihen 
Vicii^hed  in  a  fair  balance,  llie  Doetc  r 
it  is  (eared,  would  be  ibtind  wanting. 
It  will  bo  allowed,  as  to  physical 
endowments, — voice — j'crson,  &c., 
his  qualifications  arc  ofa  high  order. 
Eut  ill  Caughey  there  is  a  power 
even  in  eloquence,  at  times,  which 
Doctor  Newton  never  reached.  In 
])oint  oflitcrary  stores,  the  American 
seems  to  be  absolutely  cxhaustlcss. 
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6. — "  Mr.  Caughey  has  done  more 
harm  than  good.''  This  is  mere  as- 
sertion. 


7  — '*  Mr.  Caughey  will  have  imi- 
tators, and  his  example  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  host  of  others." 


8. — "  Mr.  Caughey  does  nothing 
of  the  work  of  a  minister,  besides  the 
preaching  part." 


9. — "  Mr.  Caughey's  example  is 
neld  up  to  the  disparagement  of  other 
ministers."  BTit  this  is  not  his  fault. 
It  is  an  incidental  result.  It  is  merely 
saying  that  he  can  do  what  others 
cannot  do. 


10.  Mr.  Caughey  has  been  much 
more  made  of  as  to  his  wonderful 
powers,  than  truth  will  warrant." 


11."  Caughey  belongs  to  America, 
and  is  found  on  English  ground." 


In  this  instance,  there  is  all  the  dif- 
ference between  a  pauper  and  a 
prince. 

6.  "  Doctor  Newton  has  been  a 
very  useful  man."  Can,  it  is  demand- 
ed, his  usefulness  admit  a  compari- 
son with  that  of  a  man,  who,  in  the 
space  of  six  years,  agreeably  to  well 
attested  statistics,  numbers,  to  say 
the  least,  ten  thousand  seals  to  his 
ministry  ? 

7.  Doctor  Newton's  example  in 
originating  the  curate  system,  is  like- 
ly to  be  followed  by  a  host  of  others; 
it  is  so  followed  already,  and  is  at- 
tended with  expense,  and  will  lead 
to  idleness  and  self-indulgence. 

8.  Doctor  Newton  is  little  more 
than  a  preacher,  and  preaches  less 
frequently  than  Mr.  Caughey,  when 
the  latter  is  allowed  latitude  suffici- 
ent. What  pastoral  work  does  Doc- 
tor Newton  attend  to  ?  what  Con- 
nexional  subscriptions  does  hegather? 
what  classes  does  he  meet.^ 

9.  Doctor  Newton's  Herculean  toil 
in  travel  is  employed  as  an  argument 
why  others  should  run  about  the 
country  and  neglect  the  work  of  the 
circuit,  we  should  like  to  see  the 
argument  employed  on  the  metropo- 
litan Locators.  As  it  is,  his  con- 
stant employment  leads  others  to 
say  the  same  thing  of  him,  as  of  Mr. 
Caughey,  and  with  less  truth. 

10.  Doctor  Newton  will  support 
the  parallel  of  overstrained  eulogy  ; 
having  had  rather  more  than  his  full 
share  of  admiration.  There  has  been 
no  interdict  to  impose  silence  on  the 
"  Watchman"  in  his  case,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Caughey — though  the 
latter  has  attracted  a  share  of  public 
attention  unparalleled  in  the  English 
history  of  Doctor  Newton. 

11.  Doctor  Newton  is  an  English- 
man, and  was  found  on  American 
ground  not  long  ago — one  of  the 
thread-bear  themes  on  the  Mission- 
ary platform,  and  at  public  tea-parties 
and  if  he  was  sent  out  by  the  English 
Conference,  the  rules  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Conference  admitted   of  Mr, 


OF  THETntHTTTSfr "  FLY  SHEETS  "  :u 

Caughev's  visit  to  England  :  added 
to  V. Inch,  the  latter  had  an  inward, 
special  call,  to  visit  the  country  which 
has  been  amply  sustained  by  the  re- 
sult of  his  labours.  No  such  call 
has  been  pleaded  in  the  Mission  of 
Doctor  Newton,  no  such  result  from 
his  visit  has  a[)peared. 

We  have  stated  that  Doctor  Newton  ought  to  be  impeached  for  allowing 
men  from  another  District  to  enter  his  in  order  to  move  and  carry  Resolutions 
thfV  could  not  pass  through  their  own.  But  we  have  no  hope  ot  this,  for  the 
clique  never  ini{)each  each  other  ;  nor  do  they  allow  others  to  impeach  then). 
They  have  a  singular  mode  of  settling  such  matters,  by  covering  the  whole 
over  with  a  coat  of  "whitewash.''  When  Doctor  Bunting  was  found  in  a 
mess  at  Liverpool,  on  the  Slave  Question,  dancing  attendance  to  Lord  Sandon, 
his  supporters  contrived  to  carry  a  vote  in  the  Conlerence  in  his  favour,  e\- 
])ressive  of  sympathy  and  confidence,  and  get  it  inserted  in  the  published 
Minutes  :  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  in  consequence  of  a  quiet  hint 
from  himself,  his  minions  may  be  induced  to  get  up  a  similar  Resolution  of 
sympathy  and  confidence  at  Conference,  as  another  coat  of  "white-wash,"  in 
reference  to  the  "  Fh ,  Sheets,"  as  the  most  ready  way  of  answering  them,  and 
giving  them  the  go  bv  :  but  a  stone  sufficiently  large,  to  prevent  the  old  "  fox" 
!^\ve  employ  a  scriptural  expression)  from  returning  to  his  hole,  would  be— 
"Are  those  who  move,  second,  and  support  the  Resolution,  prepared  to  prove 
—  "  That  the  statements  m  the  '  Fly  Slieets'  are  all  false  ?  . .  As  to  Doctor 
Newton,  we  are  prepared  to  shew — and  this  aggravates  his  case,  that  there  was 
a  h1  understanding  between  the  two  District  Committees  of  Manchester  and 
Siietli.'ld,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Cnighey,  the  latter  having  terminated  its  sit- 
ings on  the  Thursday  ,  and  the  former  pruioiiging  its  business  till  Saturday, 
allowiiii^  ample  time  lor  the  "  Slu  llield  bladi  s,  '  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the 
otiier,  to  accomplish  their  purposi  s.  But  more  of  sucli  mailers  in  our  suc- 
ceeding Numbers,  and  esj-ecially  m  the  BiiNTiNGiAN  Dynasty. 

One  of  the  brethren  jjroposeil  a  re-oIiiti(jn  rel;;tive  to  Mr.  Caughey,  hut 
not  proceeding  I'rom  the  inl'allihle  Die'  iior,  lie  objicttd  to  the  wording  of  it, 
and  intimated,  in  liis  wi  (l(>ni,  that  lie  lumself  would  prepare  one.  Accordingly 
he  muved  that  a  letter  should  be  wiilten  to  his  Bishop — Bisliop  Heading, 
to  leeail  him.  One  of  the  .American  .Ministers  who  v,as  at  the  "  J'^vangelical 
Alliance,"  in  London,  laughed  at  the  iolly  of  the  \\\s',eyan  Cenferenee,  lor 
moving  for  the  reerdl  of  a  located  num  ;  but  what  was  still  more  ianghahle, 
the  hretlinn  who  sided  with  the  two  learned  Doctors — Bunting  and  Newton, 
opposed  Mr.  Caugliey's  movements,  heeaust'  he  was  under  no  Eetlesia.stical 
c'oiitrol  ;  and  yet  Doctor  Hunting  moved  that  his  liisliop  sliould  lie  written  to, 
in  order  to  ri'call  him  :  thus  implying  the  very  authority  whicli  he  had  pre- 
viously denied,  and  which  lie  had  conjured  up  as  an  (K-casion  against  liim  ! 
^^  hy  write  to  his  l.isliop,  ii'  under  no  F.eelesiastieal  control  :f  Methodism  has 
been  loiiu-  enoiigli  ruled  by  this  Infallible  Head. 

M'itii  all  the  garnish  Doctor  Bunting  labcio  i  d  to  throw  over  his  conduct 
in  this  affair,  it  is  impossible  to  ae(piit  him  of  bad  I'eeling  towards  the  American 
revivalist.  .At  the  previous  ('onli.'rcnee,  he  liad  the  profanity  to  act  llie  harle- 
quin on  the  Conlerence  platform,  by  placing  Mr.  CauglK  y  in  such  a  devotional 
attitude,  as  best  to  suit  his  own  purjjose.  and  hurkscjue  the  man, — standing, 
wdth  liis  hands  raised,  and  his  eyes  turned  upward,  before  the  brethren — pntiiug 
words  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Caughey,  in  his  supposed  devotions,  and  asking, 
"Lord,  must  I  go  liack  to  America?"  No  answer.  "I^ord  must  I  go  back  to 
America?"    No  answer  yet.    "Lord,  must  I  go  back  to  America  ?"    Still,  no 
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answer.  "  Then,  I  must  remain  in  England  a  little  longer."  Thus,  not  only 
making  a  mock  of  prayer  and  its  answers,  but  insinuating  that  the  man  was 
either  an  enthusiast,  or  a  hypocrite,  or  both.  In  this  he  defeated  his  own  de- 
sign, as  the  means  employed,  were  revolting  to  the  best  religious  feelings  of  his 
brethren.  What  would  he  himself  have  said,  if,  on  Messrs.  Lord,  Marsden, 
Hannah,  Reece,  or  Newton,  being  impressed  with  the  propriety  of  remaining 
longer  in  America  than  their  intended  stay,  they  had  been  thus  burlesqued  and' 
aped  by  one  of  the  Bishops  or  Doctors.* 

8. — Traitors.  With  a  view  to  make  a  deeper  impression.  Doctor  Bun- 
ting raised  the  cry  of  "  Traitors  in  the  camp,"  on  noticing  the  information  com- 
municated in  the  '  Fly  Sheels ;'  a  cry  which  he  raised  in  the  case  of  the  "Christian 
Advocate,"  and  the  "  Patriot,"  when  they  communicated  some  undesirable  in- 
telligence to  the  public.  But  we  ask,  so  far  as  it  concerns  ourselves,  in  the 
present  case, 

(1)  Whether  the  cry  does  not  imply  something  like  fear  and  an  attempt  at 
deception  on  the  part  of  him  that  raises  it  ?  Why  attempt  concealment,  if  all 
were  right  and  straightforward?  Truth  and  honesty  have  nothing  to  fear; 
and  above  all,  they  have  nothing  to  fear  on  being  let  out  before  honest,  simple- 
hearted  men.  When  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  and  doing  that  which 
will  not  meet  with  general  acceptance,  they  are  anxious  to  conceal  it,  and  the 
more  so,  as  those  things  are  abhorrent  to  general  feeling.  But  where  is  the 
treachery  found  lurking  under  these  circumstances  ?    We  ask, 

(2.)  Whether  it  is  not  to  be  conjectured  that  preachers  are  engaged  in  the 
composition  of  the  "  Fly  Sheets  ?"  If  so,  they  belong  to  the  camp — are  as  truly 
members  of  the  Conference — and  are  as  much  entitled  to  know,  improve,  and 
talk  about  the  affairs  of  the  Connexion  as  Doctor  Bunting  himself;  and  the 
ti-eachery  does  not  rest  with  those,  who,  by  dint  of  hard  labour,  have  been  able  to 
fJeh  out  a  little  of  the  information  that  belongs  to  them,  but  to  those  who  dis- 
honestly and  ungenerously  try  to  keep  back,  and  so  defraud  them  of  their  right. 
We  ask, 

(3.)  Whether,  when  things  are  said  in  the  Conference,  they  are  to  die 
there  ?  Are  not  the  preachers  wlio  hear  them  to  be  influenced  by  them,  to  act 
upon  them,  not  separately  and  alone,  but  in  concert  ?  Is  no  permanent  impres- 
sion to  be  made  by  them  ?  Is  profound  silence  to  be  maintained  the  moment 
the  threshhold  of  the  Conference  is  passed  ?  Is  that  which  is  spoken  all  right 
within,  and  wi  ong  without  ?    We  ask, 

(4.)  Whether,  when  a  thing  is  confined  to  preachers — seen  and  read  by 
them — that  thing:  is  not  as  mucli  in  the  camp,  with  the  preachers  out  of  doors, 
as  within  the  house  ?  They  constitute  the  camp  wlierever  they  are  ;  and  what 
is  confined  to  them,  vrhen  pr.rading  in  the  camp-field,  as  v.'lien  in  their  tents.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  the  privates  are  not  to  be  made  acquainted  with  all 
that  passes  in  the  tent  of  the  General.  True,  but  it  is  to  this  kind  of  general- 
ship we  object,  when  brought  into  the  Chureli  of  God,  where  all  the  preachers 
are  officers  and  equals,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  honest,  trust-worthy  men. 
There  are  many  brethren  not  allowed  to  go  to  Conference,  and  others  who  de- 
cline to  go.  Are  not  these  as  much  entitled  to  know  what  is  done  and  said,  as 
the  brethren  present  ?  To  these,  as  well  as  to  others,  we  communicate  of  our 
abundance.  But,  agreeably  to  Doctor  Bunting's  doctrine,  a  good  or  a  bad  thing 
spoken  in  Conference,  becomes  a  species  of  high  treason  the  moment  it  crosses 
the  threshold  of  the  house  :  it  is  neither  to  be  known  nor  animadverted  upon  by 
the  timid,  who  are  afraid  to  speak  in  Conference,  or  the  absentee  who  is  placed 
in  circumstances  to  preclude  his  going.    We  ask, 

•  What  stamps  the  whole  proceeding  with  the  deeper  baseness,  is,  that  the  allcation  of 
Mr.  Caughey  havuag  ever  made  such  an  appeal  to  heaven  was  totally  false.  " 
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(5.)  Whether  vre  are  not  upon  an  equality  with  the  gencrah'ty  of  the 
brethren,  who,  at  the  close  of  each  sitting  of  Conference,  are  in  the  habit  of  re- 
hearsing and  discussing  in  the  rooms,  and  at  the  tables  of  their  friends,  the  dif- 
ferent topics  brought  before  the  Conference  !  They  let  the  laity  into  the  arcanum 
of  Conference  matters;  we  confine  ourselves  to  preachers',  and  so  avoid  a  betrayal 
of  trust — holding  communion  with  the  members  of  the  house  only.  Doctor 
Bunting  may  not  do  this  ;  he  is  iiot  lior.c^t  enough  ;  his  object  is  to  hoodwink, 
and  withheld  from  the  brethren  tlieir  ri  jit-^.    We  ask, 

(6.)  A'.  Iictlior  wc  have  i:ot  cxpo..cil  various  evils  that  have  cxisicd  long,  and 
still  exist  !  And  we  demand  the  rc;;.-.oii  of  th.cir  being  allowed.  There  must  be  a 
defect  som.e\v;;-re  ;  and  wliat  has  not  been  cured  within,  must  be  cured  from  with- 
out. Ai  cn"'embers  o^the  Conference  ( Tupposir.g  them  to  be  the  writers  of  these 
"  FJy  Sh:^eCs'  )  to  be  charged  with  treachery  for  talking  Conferential  matters  over 
among  themseh"?*'  upon  peeper  ?  j-'o  more  than  members  of  the  House  of  Coiii- 
mons,  or  o^iv  oHhc-ir  cou'titrcnts.  are  chargeable  with  traitorism  for  attempting 
to  correci  the  errors  oi  the  Suite  bj-  calling  public  attention  to  them.  \\  e  asiv, 
17.)  'Whether  the  docper  treachery  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of  Dr.  Bunting 
and  his  pai  'y,  v.ho  resort  to  Irici^and  to  closed  doors  ?  We  are  for  day-Uglit — • 
for  thinr;S  done  openly  in  the  frice  of  the  brethren — men  wlio  are  neither  knaves 
nor  fools,  bat  wlio  ai'e,  nevertlitles^,  subject  to  the  charge  of  both  by  the  plans 
of  Doctor  Buntin  r.  W' e  are  anxious  th;u  all  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  same  privileges.  With  Doctor  Bunting,  things  the  least  objectionable  are 
or\v  to  be  broi:;;hi  to  light;  all  else  is  to  be  transacted  in  secret.  Which  of  the 
parties  berr  the  sa()ii  ;est  marks  of  traitor  ?  The  men  who  court  ihe  light,  or 
the  men  wi;':)  hate  it A\  e  ask, 

(N.)  Wheiiier  Doctor  Bunting,  of  all  men,  has  not  the  least  liglit  to  talk 
abont  traitoi'b  ? — a  man  wii;)  has  been  h.^'ouiing  for  years  to  betray  the  Con- 
nexion, by  means  of  t!ie  "  Watchman,"  into  the  hands  of  a  state  cliuri  h  and 
tory  faction,  in  opposition  to  I'no  general  vj\-ws  and  feelings  of  the  people  ; — a 
man  who,  on  ■).('()()  bcirg  contributed  on  the  occasion  of  the  cciifenaty, 
could  \vilh()iii:  the  sanction  oi'ilic  sul)sc,ibers  rdvi.  c  and  jiistily  the  appropriation 
of  10. (!(!()  ,"(>i-  a  few  rcomri  lo  squat  h'r.isi  H  down  in  in  Bishopj.ate  s  reet  ; — a 
man  who  coukl  coiiliy  allc.w  •.>()()  to  lie  taken  out  oi'  the  Centenary  rund,  un- 
known to  Ike  subst  J  iber.-,  to  suippoit  the  "Watchman," — a  speculalicn  of  his 
private  fVieisds  and  bcnclactcrs : — a  man  who  can  sit  in  committees  and 
damage  the  character  of  better  men  tlian  himself,  bv  liis  insinuations; — a  miiu 
who,  in  tiict,  has  betrayed  his  br,-  thren  by  taking  tlicir  liberties  and  privileges 
into  his  own  hands, — bestowing  them  whei!,  where,  and  upon  wliom  he  pleases. 
.And  this  man,  forsooth,  will  con;e  out  from  the  scenes,  where  lie  lias  l;een 
playing  oif  his  sl'ght  of  liai.d  trieics,  and  charge  the  innocent  spectators  with 
being  traitors!   \  cxed  to  tlie  core,  bt  cause  lie  has  been  detected  and  exposed. 

i^!). )  ^\  c  sk.oidd  be  glad  to  kr.ow  iVom  wh'ence  tlie  niiNiindcrstanding  between 
the  President  and  tlie  Superiniendcnts  ol'  diiii  ren*  c'.ieuil-  has  arisen,  during  tlie 
interim  of  C'onierenct',  n -Meeting  the  eniployriicnt  ol'  lAr.  C'aughey  ; — the  ioiii-.er 
allirniing  it  'o  be  contrary  to  the  decision  oi'  the  Conl'erenee — without  deigning 
to  quote  ihe  law,  and  the  hitter  drclaring  their  utler  ignorance  of  any  law  liaviiig 
passed,  containii'g  such  a  prohibition  ?  'Cany  such  resohuion  pe.ssi  d  on  that 
special  point,  why  was  il  not  clearly  defined  and  piomulgated  !  Secret  legislation 
will  serve  ihe  purpose  of  men  who  are  a.l'vaid  to  publish  the  laws  they  enr>el — 
who  do  not  wish  things  to  be  carried  out  of  Conferenee — and  who  v,i>li  to  nn- 
ploy  tli(  ir  seciel  nRa.siives.  as  si)iin;;-eui  s  and  men  traps,  to  catch  the  unwary, 
who  may  not  be  exac  tly  to  their  mind,  and  who  expect,  in  their  unsuspecting  in- 
nocence, that  they  are  treading  on  solid  giound.  We  may  be  told,  that  a  rc-o- 
lution  was  passed,  exiuessive  of  a  wisli  ibr  Mr.  C.  to  be  recalled  by  his  I'.i  1  op  ; 
and  that  the  Tresident,  alter  the  resolution  was  passed,  stated,  that  if  any  Sii- 
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perintendent  should  employ  him,  he  should  be  called  before  the  bar  of  Confer- 
ence. But  this  latter  portion  constituted  no  part  of  the  resolution  ;  and  we  are 
to  .be  governed  by  law,  not  by  opinion.  The  opinion  of  a  President  is  entitled  to 
respect,  when  sound  and  proper ;  but  not  to  obedience  ;  obedience  belongs  to 
the  law.  The  Conference  has  been  too  long  under  the  government  of  opinion. 
The  ipse  dixit  of  Doctor  Bunting  has  been  too  often  substituted  for  law.  Those 
who  insist  upon  such  a  law  being  enacted  against  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Caughey,  must  be  able  to  state,  when  interrogated,  at  what  stage  of  the  Confer- 
ence  sittings  it  passed — who  was  the  mover,  who  was  the  seconder,  and  who  the 
sjipporters — by  what  kind  of  majority  it  was  carried — and  where  it  is  to  be 
found,  whether  in  the  published  Minutes,  or  Conference  Journal ;  and  if  in  the 
latter,  wiiether  it  is  there  to  be  seen,  by  the  parties  arrainged,  without  interlinea- 
tions, alterations,  note,  or  comment  ?  If  men  are  to  be  governed,  let  the  laws 
be  promulgated  by  which  their  conduct  is  to  be  regulated  ;  and  if  they  are  to  be 
tried  and  condemned,  let  it  be  according  to  law.  Men  are  not  to  be  tried  by 
opinion  ;  for  if  so,  where  is  the  safety  of  the  impugners  and  opposers  of  Mr. 
Caughey  ?  Some  of  these,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would  have  to  ascend  the  scaffold 
first. — No  ;  let  the  brethren  out  of  the  Conference,  know  what  is  done  in  it ;  and 
how  it  is  done. 

10. — Committees.  It  was  found  that  the  Book-Committee  had  neglected 
to  prepare  a  form  for  the  solemnization  of  marriage  in  our  chapels.  Doctor 
.  Bunting  stated  that  they  had  not  time  ;  on  which  Mr.  Osborne  said  the  London 
Committees  had  too  much  to  do,  and  asked  why  they  could  not  thus  be  trusted 
with  a  Committee  in  the  country  1  Doctor  Bunting  here  took  the  alarm,  lest 
any  of  the  appendages  of  power  and  state  should  be  removed  from  his  presence ; 
while  Scott  said,  that  in  London  they  could  get  the  best  legal  advice  !  This  was 
a  deep  fetch.  But  what  was  iegal  advice  to  do  with  many  of  the  other  Commit- 
tees ?  Why  should  work  be  delayed  when  other  hands  are  ready  to  do  it  as  well 
as  able  ?  If  thefe  is  not  equal  legal  advice  to  be  obtained  in  the  country  with 
the  city,  still  two  or  three  Queen's  heads  would  settle  the  difference. 

Though  we  have  already  noticed  the  packing  of  Committees,  a  word  or  two 
more  may  be  said  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  preserve  a  lively  recollection  of 
it  in  the  minds  of  the  brethren.    Take  the  present  Methodistic  year  of  1846. 

We  have  no  law  prohibiting  Supernumeraries  being  members  of  our  Com- 
mittees of  Privileges,  Missions,  Schools,  Book-Affairs,  and  other  Connexional 
ones.  Our  usage,  however,  has  been  to  leave  them  off,  when  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  their  returning  to  the  regular  work  again.  But  of  late  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  those  who  have  grasped  at  power  among  us,  to  retain  some  of  the  Su- 
pernumerary brethren,  who  have  been  favourable  to  their  measures  on  most  of  our 
Connexional  Committees,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  rest.  This  we  cannot  but 
consider  to  be  a  piece  of  fulsome  flattery,  not  to  say  partiality,  to  the  few,  as 
well  as  glaring  injustice  to  the  great  body  of  the  Supernumeraries  We  can  see 
some  reason  in  paying  this  honour  to  Mr.  Reece,  who  has  been  longer  in  the 
work  than  any  other  man  among  us  ;  but  we  should  have  thought  more  favour- 
ably of  the  judgment  and  prudence  of  Mr.  Reece,  had  he  left  the  work  as  soon  as 
he  became  incapable  of  performing  it,  and  refused  the  honour  offered  to  him 
until  the  like  honour  should  be  paid  to  such  of  his  Supernumerary  brethren  as* 
were  capable  of  serving  the  Connexion,  by  being  placed  on  its  Committees.  Was 
the  like  honour  paid  to  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  who  was  his  senior  by  8  years  ? — 
Or  to  Mr.  Highfield,  his  senior  by  two  years  ? — Or  to  Messrs.  Reynolds  the 
first,  and  J oseph  SutcllfFe,  his  seniors  by  one  year  ?  O,  no  !  And  what  reason 
can  there  be  for  retaining  Mr.  George  Marsden  on  nearly  all  our  Committees 
since  he  became  a  Supernumerary,  while  Messrs.  J.  Kershaw  and  Wm.  Shel- 
nierdine,  his  seniors  by  two  years,  and  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  his  senior  by  one 
year,  are  on  none  ?    And  why  should  Mr.  France  he  kept  on  any  of  our  Com- 
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mittees,  while  Mcs-^i  ?.  Burdsall,  F  Collier,  Isaac  Turton,  and  some  others,  his 
seniors,  and  Mc^sis.  IJlaLkcL,  Everett,*  Bicknell,  and  some  others,  but  little  his 
juniors,  are  on  none  ? 

Is  it  said  tint  },T;ssvs.  and  Rfarsdcn  have  filled  the  Presidential- 

Chair?  So  lipd  Henry  Moore.  Or  is  it  said,  that  they  were  our  representatives 
to  the  American  Conference  ?  And  was  not  that  itself  sulHcient  honour  for  the 
service  they  rendered  to  the  body  ?  Or  is  it  said,  that  they  have  served  the 
Connexion  with  acceptance,  tidelity,  and  efficiency?  And  have  not  those 
already  named,  and  many  other  of  the  Supernumeraries,  served  the  Connexion 
with  equal  fidelity,  acceptance,  and  efiVet  ?  X\  e  say  yes,  and  fear  no  con- 
tradiction in  saying  so,  from  candid  and  impartial  men.  We  therefore  think 
it  preposterous,  to  use  the  Koftcst  language,  that  Mr.  Marsden  should  be  on  the 
Missionary  Deputation, and  on  eight  Committees,  Air.  Reece  on  seven  Commit- 
tees, and  Mr.  France  on  two,  while  so  many  of  their  brethren,  some  of  whom  are 
their  seniors,  and  some  of  whom  a!-e  quite  as  competent,  and  some  more  so,  to 
serve  the  Connexion  as  elficientiy  as  they.  This  favouritism  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  been  elevated  to  office  l)y  tavouritism,  neith.er  shows  love  for  the 
welfare  of  the  body,  nor  yet  for  the  brethren  at  large,  ^vlessrs.  Reece  and 
Marsden  are  two  of  the  very  men  that  have  been  employed  in  tlie  work  of  pack- 
ing Committees,  for  years  ;  and  being  acquainted  with  the  trade  and  the  secrets, 
they  are  retained.  It  does  not  suit  the  purpose  of  the  inventor  of  the  scheme  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  ring,  by  the  admission  of  untried  men.  Unless  the 
Nomination  Committee  be  dissolved,  the  packing  system  of  favouritism  will 
still  go  on. 

10. — Governor  of  Richmond  I  NSTiTUTiON.  islr.  W  Stamp  was  pro- 
posed agreeably  to  the  pi'e-concerted  plans  of  the  London  cHque  ;  having 
been  talked  of,  and  himself  been  written  to  on  the  subject,  soon  after  the 
suspension  of  Mr.  Turner.  Two  more  amiable  and  better  qualified  persons 
could  not  scarctly  be  found  to  fill  the  situation,  than  tliese  :  not  a  breath, 
therefore,  or  a  feeling  of  the  heart,  rises  against  them  2)ersona!ly.  If  tlie 
office  is  necessary,  they  are  tlie  persons  to  fill  it.  But  we  object  to  it,  first,  as 
unnecessary.  Mr.  Farrar,  the  Classical  Tutor,  \v;is  al)lc  to  fill  tlie  Oi'hr'o  cheer- 
fully— v.'ithout  interferin-,-  with  Ids  other  duties— and  did  so  to  tlie  delight  of 
all  the  iiiniate;^,  during  tlie  whole  twelve  months  of  Mr.  Turner's  si-,:-]i(. n>i!)n  : 
so  that,  to  this  mriv  be  added,  as  in  several  cases  of  ?.ir.  \\'es!(  v's  "l-.  imitive 
Physic" — "  TiUED."  Secondly,  wl'  object  to  it,  as  a  part  (;;'  liie  ]'VC'-"iir,certeil 
plans  of  the  party  who  are  grasping  at  jiower,  and  v.-islii;;g  to  lia\ the  ap- 
pointment of  every  man  to  ofiice  in  their  o\y'.\  hand.  Thirdly,  we  oi  ject  to  it, 
because  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  a  Conference  act,  not  one-third  of  the 
brethren  present  voting  for  it,  Fourthl}',  Aie  object  to  it  because  it  removes 
eiiieient  men  from  the  regular  work,  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  more  than  usual 

'  'We  arc  not  surpri'^oil  at  the  treatment  nf  llii'!  getitleniaii.  Tu-enl  v-six  yesirs  rt'^o. 
when  .Mr.  Kvcretl  was  in  I.imkIciu,  the  veiierahle  Walter  (Iril'llli  ohserved,  in  (uir  lieai  in'.^, 
th.it  .Mr.  r.r.atiiig  rcniarktii  to  hiin,  while  Kilitor  iif  the  .M i^tja^.ine,  "  1  do  not  know  what 
to  make  ot  ;\lr.  Kverett,  Uir  he  soenis  to  h;ive  no  conlidence  in  nic."  I\Ir.  I'",,  has  too 
shrewd  an  irislLtht  into  th.aacter  to  iiiis]i!,ico  his  confidence,  and  too  nuicli  independence  to 
heciune  the  tool  of  any  man.  But  what  a  confession!  When  ^Ir.  E.  was  tolil  this,  ho 
laui^lied  and  s;ii.l — "  He  is  to  pity,  if  that  |iains  him:  when  llanrni  found  that  AJordecai 
would  neitlier  Tuicover  the  head  nor  how  tlie  knee,  he  should  havi>  |)assed  him  hv  in  silem  e, 
and  not  have  expesed  hiiusclf  to  the  remarks  of  oilurs.  In  my  own  cise.  I  i(,ve  a  .^(]lid 
base  liir  the  ^upi  rsti  ui  ture  of  my  friendslii).  to  r^st  upon  ;  and  h' iui;  a  d  ee  man,  1  will 
not  allow  myself  to  be  lent  out  as  a  ladder  for  any  man  to  moiuit  hy,  wiio,  the  next  minute 
after  lie  has  gained,  his  point,  may  spurn  it  with  his  foot."  'I'liis,  to  iis,  is  the  kev  to  the 
secret,  why,  since  then,  I\Ir.  K.  Inis  not  coiitrihuted  to  the  pa£;es  of  the  IMajrazine,  and  why 
he  has  been  treaterl  so  s-curvily  I'V  its  E<litors  and  15ook-.^teward,  whom  he  knows  to  he  at 
at  the  heck  o''  Doctor  Bunting.  B  it  he  has  a  litcraiy  existence  ot  his  own,  of  which  they 
tannoi  deprive  hini. 
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deficiency  of  labourers  both  in  the  nome  ana  loreign  neia.  jviessrs.  tK^ag 
Beaumont,  Fowler,  and  Vevers,  opposed  it.  Doctor  Beaumont,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  year,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Farrar,  suggested  the  propriety  of 
connecting  literary  ofRce  with  domestic  oversight.  Another  of  the  brethren 
proposed  Mr.  Fish,  as  he  had  been  somewhat  indisposed,  and  it  would  relieve 
him  from  the  severe  work  of  a  circuit.  But  as  Mr.  Fish  was  not  quite  the 
man  of  the  party.  Doctor  Bunting,  who  of  course  had  not  read  them,  and  was 
therefore  ignorant  of  them,  answerved  all  the  arguments  of  his  opponents  by 
one  full  sweep,  by  stating  that  tfiey  were  the  arguments  employed  in  the  "  Fly 
Sheets  ;"  insinuating  that  those  who  employed  the  one  must  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  other.  Mr.  T.  Jackson  declared  that  no  invalid — refer- 
ring to  Mr.  Fish's  state  of  health — was  fit  for  the  office.  Here  Doctor  Bunting 
again  rallied,  and  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Theological  Tutor,  by  stating  that, 
though  he  respected  age,  &c.,  yet  it  was  not  always  proper  to  choose  the  oldest 
oflScer  in  the  army,  or  the  oldest  surgeon  in  an  hospital,  in  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult cases.  He  thus  got  quit  of  all  his  arguments,  to  which  previous  allusion 
has  been  made,  in  favour  of  inducting  the  aged  Entwistle  into  the  same  office, 
and  the  invalid  Bowers,  neither  of  whom  was  fit  for  the  regular  work  of  a 
circuit.  And  yet  in  the  teeth  of  these  sayings  and  doings,  Henry  Fish  the  in- 
valid, unfit  for  his  office,  stands  on  the  Minutes  as  Superintendent  of  a  circuit, 
and — for  the  first  time,  chairman  of  a  District,  without  the  least  notice  of 
unfitness  for  either  of  these  situations  !  and  W-  Stamp,  an  effective  man,  is 
sent  to  superintend  tlie  soup-kitchen  and  ask  a  blessing  upon  the  food ;  the 
President,  meanwhile,  being  driven  to  the  necessity  of  inviting,  by  letters  patent, 
Supernumeraries  into  the  regular  work.  Even  Doctor  Bunting  could,  two 
successive  Conferences,  ask,  as  we  have  already  observed,  why  Mr.  Everett, 
a  partial  invalid,  was  not  again  pressed  into  the  regular  work.  Why  did  he  not 
offer  himself  for  it,  after  years  of  comparative  ease  ?  Or,  as  indolence  is  one 
of  his  constitutional  besetments,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  overcome,  why  not  name 
his  colleagues  ?* 

11. — Pastoral  Visitation-.  This  has  been  the  subject  of  a  Prize  Essay. 
It  was  largely  descanted  upon  in  the  Financial  Committee,  held  in  London, 
in  the  course  of  last  spring.  It  was  again  the  subject  of  conversation  at  the 
close  of  the  last  Conference,  in  which  Doctor  Bunting  took  a  prominent  share,  as 
on  other  occasions,  when  introduced.  Now,  we  wish  to  know  what  he  has 
done  the  last  twenty  years,  in  the  way  of  pastoral  visitation  ?  Nay,  what  he 
ever  did  in  this  way  ?  or  what  the  leading  men  of  his  party  have  done  in  this 
way !  To  say  nothing  of  weekly  visitations,  even  the  quarterly  visitation  of 
the  classes  is  found  too  heavy  for  the  seculars.  Take  a  case,  which  will  fit 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Beecham  being  informed,  (we  have  time  and  place,)  after 
preaching,  when  in  the  immediate  vicinage  of  London,  that,  according  to  ap- 
pointment, he  would  be  expected  to  meet  a  small  class  in  the  afternoon,  some- 
what murmuringly  excused  himself,  saying,  that  he  was  expected  to  dine  at 
Squire  — — 's,  about  a  mile  fiom  the  chapel ;  and  that  ii;  would  therefore  be 
very  inconvenient  to  return  all  that  way  to  meet  a  class  ;  and  that  he  con- 
ceived moreover,  that  the  daty  of  giving  tickets  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon 
him,  considering  the  character  and  weight  of  his  woik  during  the  week  ! !  The 
squire's  phaeton  was  sent  to  convey  him  to  the  dinner  table,  and  the  above 
was  the  only  service  he  had  for  the  day.  "When  a  man  is  too  hfgh  to  meet  the 
children  of  God,  it  is  time  he  was  taught  better.  It  will  be  found,  on  exam- 
ination, that  the  most  talk  about  pastoral  visitation,  has  been  with  those  to 
whom  it  has  been  most  irksome,  and  who  have  done  least  in  it — Doctor  Bunt- 
ing and  his  party.  These  are  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  sit  and  enact  laws,  which 
tliey  have  the  elFrontery  to  urge  others  to  keep,  without  touching  them  even 
v/ith  their  little  linger.    Doctor  Bunting  is  appointed  one  of  the  Committee  to 
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prepare  a  pLm  fcr  Pastoral  Visitation  for  thj  consicknatlon  of  next  Conference. 
Minutes,  184(5,  p.  1  j2.  A  very  proper  person  !  and  it  is  hoped,  that  he  will 
embody  liis  own  experience  and  practice  in  the  suggestions  he  may  have  to 

offer.  . 

12. — Want  of  Lu;ouuers. — On  a  young  preacher  being  named  at  Con- 
ference, whosj  ministry  liad  been  crowned  witli  success  in  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  Doctor  Bunting  observed,  that  if  we  had  more  hke  him,  we  should 
have  no  occasion  for  ^Mr.  Cauglu  y ;   forgetting  that,    if  himself  and  others 
located  and  secularized  in  London,  were  to  go  forth  as  labourers  there  would 
be  still  less  need  of  such  men  ;  not  to  or.iit  adverting  to  the  fact,  that  America 
was  repa3-ing,  in  the  labours  of  ^Ir.  Caughey,  and  in  the  order  of  Providence,  a 
small  moiety  of  the  debt  she  owed  to  the  body,  for  the  3Iissionaries  sent  thither 
by  the  Conference  in  by-gone  days.     ^\'e  may  send,  it  would  seem,  but  we  are 
not  to  receive.     Apart  from  that,  v>l:en  complaints  were  uttered  of  a  want  of 
ministerial  success  tlir-ugh  the  year,  both  in  the  Conference  and  in  the  jNIis- 
sienary  Comi\.ittee,  Doctor  Beaumont  observed,  by  way  of  putting  down  the 
frivolous  a;-;olouics  ;.r.d  causes  resorted  to,  that  what  was  most  needed  in  the 
Connexion*  was  a  spirit  of  deeper  solicitude  for  souls,  and  a  larger  class  of 
labourer- — men  of  toil  and  eiibrt  in  the  work.    Doctor  Bunting,  who  felt  where 
this  touched  and  knew  how  it  miglit  be  d'reeted  against  himself  and  other 
locate;!  seculars  in  the  metropolis,  said,  that  tliere  was  no  substantial  proof  that 
the  pietv  of  the  Wesleyans  vras  deeliiiiiig — Ijiiiiuing  liis  hearers  by  shifting  the 
point  of  Doctor  Be:;uinont's  rcmiirk  respecting  ministerial  laboiirers  to  the 
pe, — aiul  th.  t  we  were  in  danger  of  discouraging  each  other — obliquely 
looking  at  the  eJieets  v.-liicli  the  "  r'ly  Sheets"  might  have  on  the  minds  of 
others  re'-i)(vii'  t  himself  and  his  colleagues,  who  were  not  over-burthcned  with 
l,i!x)ur.    lie  I  ined.  howcA'^r,  that  the  r_asc)ns  v:l\y  reli^jion  did  not  make  greater 
jn-oe'ri  ss  ;i>riong  us  voi'.i'.l  be  ivel!  sificd  ;it  the  proper  thne  ;  furtlier  stating, 
that  the  Lord  w;is  con.ViiieIng  us  that  it  was  not  more  money,  but  more  prayers 
we  wa!!t^  (!. — ■•  Waleiire.an,''  July  -'K  \^^U>.    V^e  have  to  regret  that  he  has  been 
so  many  vi  ars  in  le'.niing  this  part  vif  the  Chri-  tian  s  alphabet,  and  that  he  has 
be;  n  so  uMgrat'M'ul  as  to  .■-et  at  nought  the  sil'iiiigs  which  we  have  presented  to 
himself  v.)-r\  :  1  his  l\ie:'  l<.      Dih'.'vent  j;i-opos;;!s  were  submitted  to  Confer- 
enee  by  .Mes.  r-;.  Fowl.'r,  \'ever.-,  Oil-',-,  oi lli,  ai;d  Doctor  Beaumont,  to  fill  up 
the  rallies,  and,  ariujiig  .nlier  me;i-ures,  reeoeiriLiided  that  youn'j;  men  should  !  o 
t  i!v(_n  out  of  the  liisi itntioii,  ratlier  th;;!i  that  the  woi'k  shoukl  be  impeded — 
Do  tor  lieaumont  ((•'.eluded  an  ini]\;.s>ione(l  h-urst  of  c'.otjueiice  ^\■i^h — ''Loose 
t!ie!ii,  and  let  ihen.i  go,  for  the  Lord  ]i:;t!i  nt'cd  of  them."     Doctor  Bunting 
seal ca.stically  reol'ed,      ^'ou  may  loo^e  the  iif-xcs,  and  let  them  go."  Doctor 
Beaumont  here  It  torh'd,  willi  hi.s  usual  (iiiickness  and  force,  saying,   "  Tliere  is 
a  liighcr  and  a  lower  aiKik)'4y,  a^'d  a  Chiistian  minister  ought  never  to  take  the 
low  er  v.  lu-n  the  higher  is  w  iihin  liis  re:'.eh."     This  pinched,  as  well  it  might — 
the  orator  hei'ig  supplied  not  oi'l  v   v.ith  knowledge,  but  witli  taste.*  Besides 
look  at  lie;  rethetiou  on  Quarterly  arid  District  Coiumitfecs,  for  recommending 
and  the  Conference  tor  accepting  asses,  not  to  s  ly  the  reproach  bestowed  on 

*  The  I'r.,  ,i  l.'iit  liclore  tlio  l,:i!lnl,  \v:i ;  t:.!e  n  Inv  (lie  I.iiikIo'I  District,  rcfiues'ed  that  he 
ii.ie'  jt  he  exc'i- cil  ir'.in  scrviiiu'  llif  (ulic.'  ol  i 'liaii niati,  wli  e'i  reijuest  was  su, '.nii'tcil  hy 
D'ictor  Ijaiilu-;:;  on  the  scdru  ut  other  eiiL;aeeinoiits.  To  a  reiaark  I'lOin  the  l!oor  cf  the 
house,  he  re;ilii-ii,  '■  You  uant  an  aiailogy.  \Vhk  !i  .l.  cs  the  sjie.iker  (it  tlie  Hou-e  ot  Coin- 
nions  become  the  cliaifinan  of  a  L  ominitte'c  at'  that  House  ?  Or  when  does  the  colonel  of'a 
re^iiiu  iiMkco;.".  ■  aJjiUant,  or  the  adjutant  pa v-niast er  serj^eant  ?  He  was  tryinf;  to  ,e'ct 
(kei-iiilv  ou(  ot  tliu  jirevioiis  analoL;_v  liv  a  llouiish  in  this  case.  But  JJoctnr  Beaumont 
would  aiiniit  ot  no  ([uarter,  hy  oijeoling  to  the  iiaii'duetion  of  a  political  or  military  ana- 
li>L;y  ;  while  Others  saw  a  too  irreaL  aplilude  I'or  |Kdit ical  :'.i%ilo.;ies,  and  a  too  grea.t  I'araiH- 
aray  with  the  llou-e  of  ('(vr  iu  >ns,  who-e  s]iirit  and  ',i-,u.;';c.i  he  had  been  so  ready  to  mix 
uj)  iv;;ii  ih  ■  biieel.eiLy  ef  31.l!i(jdisui,    JJ^t  i)i,cl.  r  iJiiiUie'^  me.y  be  a-MX',!,  so  iar  as  thu 
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the  Theological  Institution,  of  which  he  was  tlie  head,  for  feeding,  lodgings  and 
instructing  the  assinine  breed!  felicitously  closing  in  upon  himself,  without  in- 
tettding  it — for  as  they  were  asses  till  they  finished  their  Theological  course  in 
the  Institution,  and  he  himself  had  never  been  educated  in  one,  he  was  still  in 
a  more  degraded  condition  than  the  persons  referred  to,  who  had  been  at  the 
"crib." 

13. — Curates.  The  curate  system  is  increasing  among  us.  The  President 
has  one,  to  which  we  entertaiij  no  objection.  But  we  decidedly  object  to 
Doctor  Newton  being  indulged  in  this  way,  for  reasons  stated  in  our  second 
edition  of  No.  1  ;  and  we  also  object  to  Messrs.  Young,  Pengelly,  and  Waddy 
having  each  a  man.  Our  opposition  does  not  lie  against  the  men,  but  against 
the  principle,  and  against  the  reason  assigned  to  establish  it.  The  reason 
assigned  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Young,  is,  that  of  enabling  him,  as  Chairman,  to 
visit  the  Cornish  District.  For  a  settled  supply,  there  ought  to  be  perpetual 
visiting.  But  if  one  chairman  is  to  be  thus  elevated  and  indulged^  why  not 
every  chairman  ?  We  see  part  of  the  Bishop  plan  peeping  out,  after  which 
some  of  our  tory  Churchites  have  been  so  long  and  ardently  pining — the  bishop 
visiting  his  diocese  !  Mr.  Pengelly  is  allowed  one,  as  Secretary  of  the  School 
Fund.  But  why  throw  the  whole  of  the  secular  parts  upon  the  minister  of  the 
sanctuary  ?  Why  not  employ  a  local  preacher  or  other  layman,  to  attend  to  the 
secular  department?  Nay,  why  not,  if  he  must  be  kept  by  the  Connexion, 
place  Mr.  Armstrong  there,  instead  of  going  about  the  country  like  a  gentle- 
man ?  Doing  what  ?  If  Mr.  Waddy  is  unable  to  do  his  work,  let  him  retire 
like  other  supernumeraries,  who  have  asked  for  no  such  favour,  and  would  incur 
no  such  expense.  It  was  a  wise  regulation  under  the  Levitical  economy,  that 
the  priests  should  retire  at  a  certain  age,  and  not  yield  to  the  sanctuary  half 
or  imperfect  service.  The  cause  demands  our  fullest  energies.  The  most  out- 
rageous aspect  ol  the  curate  system  is,  to  admit  its  increase,  or  even  its 
existence,  when  men  cannot  be  found  for  the  regular  work — when  the  President, 
as  already  noficed,  has  been  compelled,  governmeni-like,  in  a  case  of  emer- 
gency, to  invite  worn-out  supernumeraries  into  the  field  !  The  accumulation  of 
offices  upon  one  man  has  led  to  this  ?  and  for  this  again  we  must  look  to  the 
systems  of  Location,  Centralization,  Secularization,  practised  in  the 
metropolis,  as  the  primary  cause — and,  to  a  constant  change  of  officers  and  a 
division  of  labour,  as  its  cure.  Curates  in  London,  where  there  are  so  many 
preachers  in  the  regular  work — supernumeraries,  institutionists,  officials,  local 
preachers,  and  chance  priestly  visitors — is  beyond  endurance.  The  curates 
are  nearly  all  given  to  the  supporters  of  Doctor  Bunting ;  others  have  to  go 
without.  And  yet  when  Dr.  Clarke  required  a  little  aid,  no  one  looked  more 
sternly  at  it  than  Doctor  Bunting.  There  are  many  objections  to  the  curate 
system,  besides  those  already  hinted. 

(1.)  It  seriously  affects  our  funds.  Whence  comes  the  support  ?  If  not 
from  the  Conuexional  funds,  still,  from  the  circuits ;  and  these  again  are  cramped 
in  their  financial  energies,  and  prevented  from  doing  more  for  the  general  work. 

(2.)  The  young  men  are  not  equal  to  the  men  whose  pulpits  they  supply, 
and  the  result  is  a  serious  injury  to  the  circuits. 

(3.)  Self  indulgence  is  encouraged  in  the  men  for  whom  a  curate  is  pro- 
vided. When  a  visit  of  pleasure  draws  in  another  direction,  when  the  rain 
descends,  when  the  mght  is  cold  and  dark,  the  hack  will  be  sure  to  be  on  the  road. 

(4.)  It  reverses  the  order  of  God  and  of  Methodit.m,  by  making  the 
christian  ministry  a  mere  secondary  matter — having  to  give  place  to  mere 
matters  of  secularity,   n  men  unnecessarily  encumbered  with  a  variety  of 

subject  of  descending 's  concerned,  when  a  primitive  Apostle  ever  thought  of  becoming  a 
financier- a,v.d  located  clerk  in  a  Mission  Huuse  ? 
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inferior  o  ffices,  who,  according  to  Doctor  Bunting's  string  of  Li  verpoolMinutes, 
should  "  consecrate  themselves  fully  and  entirely  to  their  proper  work,"  the 
work  of  the  ministry. 

(o.)  It  destrov-i  the  apostolic  spirit  in  the  men  to  whom  the  supply  is 
granted,  and  places  theui  on  a  degrading  level  with  Missionary  Sec  etiiries  and 
Book-Stewards.  Why  not  divide  Charles  Brest's  twelve  or  thirt' r-n  honours 
and  offices  aniimg  twelve  or  thirteen  of  his  brethren,  who  are  sup  'ri  r  to  him- 
self in  all  things — save  one  (he  knows  what  we  mean),  and  who  are  un;:dcrnel 
with  a  single  laurel  ? 

14. — FitEE  Passage  for  MrssioNARn;s.  J.  Irving,  Esq.,  will  Ii  ive  read 
in  the  minufes  of  this  year,  the  following  paragraph,  p.  110  :  "  Thattliis  r.if  ct- 
ing  has  heard  with  thankfulness  the  olier  of  J.  Irving,  Esq.,  to  convtv  a  InIis- 
sionary,  free  of  cxpence  to  the  Society,  to  any  part  of  the  world  to  which  his 
ships  in  future  may  at  any  time  be  going:  and  tru>ts  that  tliis  example  may  be 
f)llowed  bv  the  shipowners  of  Bristol  and  other  p()rts."  This  is  as  it  should 
he.  But  we  should  i)e  glad  to  know  what  encouragement  '"  the  shipowners  of 
others  ports"  have  to  imitate  such  an  example  ?  '  What  will  the  Missionary 
Committee,  a  id  the  friends  of  Missionriries,  think  of  the  conduct  of  one  of  its 
servant*,  in  the  foUowing  relation,  as  given  by  the  gentleman  himseli  ?  A  ship- 
owner had  a  \  es5el  soaie  time  ago,  about  to  sail  for  Australia.  Her  cabin, 
which  was  a  very  si);ifl(ius  one,  was  fitted  up  for  first-class  passengers.  Being 
in  Lon  1  oil.  and  desirous  nf  aiding  the  Mission  cause,  he  went  to  the  Centenary 
Hail,  which  has  beeu  d  -^ignated  ''the  palace  of  the  f)ur  kings,''  to  offer  a  free 
{  assage  to  any  Missionarv  yoing  thither,  or  to  any  ethers  there  might  be  a  wish 
to  forward.  The  shipo.vner  \v,is  accompanied  by  two  friends,  one  of  whom 
was  a  leading  man  in  the  body,  in  a  jnovinciai  town  southerly.  The  livery  man 
left  them  standing  in  the  il  dl,  \^hile  he  went  for  Mr.  Beech.im,  who  came  out 
to  the  shipowner — ht-ard  his  ofl'er — and  without  ever  thanking  him  for  his  in- 
tent, or  begijing  him  to  t:ike  a  seat,  or  askmg  him,  together  with  his  friends, 
to  look  over  the  buiMuig.  simply  told  Inm  they  had  no  Missionary  going 
out  then, — abruptly  wKshed  tliem  good  morning,  and  instantly  retired  into  his 
pnvy-clianiber  leaving  the  three  gentlemen  too  much  astounded  bv  his  rude- 
ness, sunicienrly  to  recover  iheni.selves  to  give  him  a  parting  blessm^,  which 
one  of  them  \v,is  capaijle  of  doMig.  'I'he  shipowner  and  his  liiniilvare  all  hearty 
Methodists.  We  lenve  this  to  make  its  own  impression.  Three  years  is  a 
sufTicK-nt  leiiuti;  of  time  to  keeji  any  man  in  oiiice  :  during  that  ])eriod  he  will 
se  ircely  rise  a!>ove  a  servant ;  if  longer,  we  may  expect  the  airs,  the  tone,  and 
iiuiependence  of  a  ma>;ter. 

I.J.  — Si  i'KR.WMKUACV  The  casc  of  Mr.  Keece  was  mentioned  as  retiring 
from  the  rc-ular  work,  when  Dcietor  Hunting  ])ropo.^ed  that  a  similar  resolution 
should  be  (uterod  into  as  ihat  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  II.  Moore,  and  J  W  (  od, 
in  1827.  Thi.s  furnished  him  with  a  fine  opponunity  of  aiming  an  indirect  n  ow 
at  Doctor  Clarke,  bv  stating  that  there  was  no  Miss  Nancvism  about  Mr.  1?.; 
that  having  laboun  d  .1!)  years  he  was  not  disposed  to  indulge  a  foolish  \ar.i(y  to 
attempt  his  Goth,  when  he  felt  himself  inadequate  to  the  work  : — Doctor  Clark- 
having  wished  to  complete  the  5()th  of  his  itinerancy.  And  yet  Air.  Beece,  whom 
we  venerate  both  for  a^e  and  character — character,  whether  private  or  ministe- 
rial— was  obligcil  to  have  help  before  he  retired.  But  the  fa<  t  is.  Doctor  Buiit- 
mg  has  long  acted  as  though  he  would  like  Doctor  Clarke  placed  .somewhere  in 
the  back-ground  of  Methodism,  and  himself  in  the  front,  as  the  only  ol.j.  et  of 
admiration  ;  not  only  so,  but  our  classification  of  his  son  and  himself^  in  So.  2, 
with  Doctor  Clarke,  could  not  but  be  felt,  and  was  to  be  paid  oil'  by  a  .siilc  wiiiJ. 

Waning  Power.  On  one  occasion,  when  Doctor  Bunting,  during  th.o 
Conference,  adverted  to  a  particular  subject,  which  he  thought  might  be  an 
improvement,  he  observed,  that  if  the  suggestion  v.cre  known  to  emanate  from 
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him,  or  if  he  propos.ed  such  a  tiling,  the  brethren  might  be  filled  with  jealousy, 
or  not  be  disposed  to  receive  it  so  well  as  from  another.  This  admission  from 
himself,  was  a  fine  exposition  of  the  workings  within.  It  was  a  tacit  acknow- 
ledgment, that  he  felt  his  position  somewhat  altered,  and  altering  ;  it  fell  like 
the  sweetest  music  on  the  ears  of  the  men  who  were  panting  for  liberty  from 
his  yoke. 

IV._THE  CORE  AND  i:'URE  OF  MISRULE. 

All  public  bodies  are  in  daimer  of  ilepartin?.  by  little  and  little,  from  first 
principles.  It  is  necess.rv  to  ke;  ;)  a  most  vigilant  eye  upon  the  enrliest  symp- 
toms of  deviation  from  tho  stra'L'ht  luie  ;  and  we  liope  we  shall  not  be  charged 
with  undue  suspicion  for  doing  tins  in  these  papers.  From  some  such  depar- 
ture, insensibly  creeping  iii  aiuong  us,  a  good  deal  of  tiie  present  uneasiness  has 
arisen. 

1  .—-It  was  most  cviJ:,'i',rly  a  p;'/Hc,v;i'e  witli  those  venerable  men  to  whom, 
after  Mr.  ^Vesh■y  s  death,  was  c;itrusted  the  settling  of  the  constitution  of 
.Methodism,  that,  in  all  cases  of  election  to  office, — (and,  indeed,  in  all  instance 
Avhere  personal  favour  or  feeling  was  likely  to  interfere,) — the  vote  of  the  Con- 
ference should  be  l<iken  by  Ir^^ia!.  The  solemn  admonition  of  ilr.  Vi'csley,  written 
with  his  own  hand,  was  delivered  to  them  at  their  first  Conference  after  his 
death.  It  implored  them,  "  by  their  love  to  him,  to  do  nothing  by  prejudice  or 
partiality  ;"  and  it  was  present  to  their  minds  in  all  their  arrangements.  The 
instances  of  election  to  any  olfice  were,  indeed,  at  lliat  time  very  fevi-.  What 
would  have  been  thought  of  aosti  .icting  from  the  regular  work  of  die  ministry 
four  men  for  missionary  socretaiies, — six  for  a  Theclogical  Institution, — three 
for  the  Book  Room, — two  for  the  sciiools,  6vc.,  &c., —  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  But 
we  may  safely  inter  in  what  way  they  would  have  been  clio?en,  if  chosen  at 
all.  The  elections,  at  that  time,  in  whieli  any  per.'^onal  favour  or  disapproval 
could  be  manifested,  were  chie!i\  confined  to  the  offices  of  President  and 
Secretary  of*  the  Conference, — Chairmen  of  Districts, — together  with  the 
election  of  members  into  the  legal  Conference  ;  to  which  might  be  added  the 
election  of  the  members  of  tlie  Stationing  Commiitee. 

2.  — Now,  the  true  spirit  of  Wejleyanism,  in  respect  to  this  matter,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  by  common  conseiit  it  was  agreed  that  all  tliese  elec- 
tions ought  to  1)0  by  luiivt  ;  and  ly  ballot — (fh(!'.ig]i  eiforts  have  been  secretly 
made,  again  and  again,  to  deprive  the  brethren  of  ihis  their  ancient  liberty,) — 
they  still  remain.  Usage,  hov.^ever,  li.-is  been  siift'ered  to  deviate  from  this  pri- 
mitive model.  Care  has  been  taken  that  not  one  of  the  offices  which  have  been 
so  profusely  created  of  late  years,  should  be  entered  upon  by  the  spontaneous 
suffrages  of  the  brethren  gcncr:.ily.  IS\;:nination,  and  a  show  of  hands,  have 
been  the  order  of  the  day.  flow  can  auything  else  tlian  distrust,  and  a  want  of 
confidence,  be  the  result  1 

3.  — But  this  is  not  all.  TI;e  election  of  men  to  office  is,  at  present,  still 
less  in  the  power  of  the  Conference  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  when  less  of 
lay-influence  existed  in  the  Committees. 

We  wish  here  to  observe,  tliat  we  have  no  objection  to  the  introducing 
oi"  Lny-men  on  these  Committees,  Wo  think  it  very  proper  that  the  general  sense 
of  the  whole  connexion  should  i>e  represented  in  them.  But  is  it  so  represented  ? 
Are  they  not  generally  partial  and  one-sided  affairs?  V,  e  have  great  doubts 
whether  confidence  in  this  respect,  can  be  restored,  unless  these  lay-membersj 
as  well  as  the  clerical  pertion,  be  fairly  chosen  by  the  ballot  of  the  whole  Con- 
ference. 

4.  — In  recommending  this,  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  are  "  standing  in 
the  ancient  ways  ;"  and  following  the  example  of  men  whose  prudence  an^' 
good  sense  were  unquestionable.   Take  the  following  example.    For  the  purpoaf 


of  drawins?  up  t!i-  PI  in  of  P.iL-iiication  in  17:)  j,  the  most  important  Committee, 
perhaps,  tfnt  was  ev;-.-  solec(e(l  hy  the  ('■.rAOrimc^  \'.a.s  cunseii  in  the  way  we 
mention.  The  I'a /t  it  -  'l'',  and  fh:'  r.M.v.r.i';  ai.-irned  lor  it,  a:v  worthy  of  serious 
con.^■d Tat'on.  We  'iivo  tlie  .i  i^i  t!i.'  vorv  uor  ls  of  tiiv  "e  opt  u-hoarted  and 
sincere  men,  vrlio^o  lava.esly  and  iiif'%i-iy  we  Ui'oat'y  admire.  "On  the  second 
d  iv.  w>  san-  the  r..i  rs>iry  of  app  lia.tin;,-  a  ConraHtioe  to  prepare  a  Pi.m  of 
(icM  -ral  Pa.ai'a'aiiiin  :  and  that  llie  C  ^nniittee  might  l;e  men  of  our  own  choice, 
in  tiiL'  fullest  san^e  ..:  iha  \.- aids."  (:t  wid  h"  paraaiv.-d  that  it  is  the  whole 
Coni'araiK'j  (liat  ,-paak~.')  "wo  rov.dved  that  ihcy  should  be  chosen  by  ballot." 
-Miniras,  Vol.  I. .'pa  :e 

We  rea  ininiend  ev.'i  v  prcacaer  to  ponder  these  words,  till  they  are  in- 
da'ih'v  (ixed  in  hismanv.rv  Tlie  men  are  not  "  uieii  of  our  own  choice,  in  (he 
hi!l'\l  sc'isc  oftif  v.-Di-Jx,  unless  tliT-v  are  ciio^eu  hy  our  own  free  and  unbiassed 
snffr,  CCS. 

,"). — I'at.  tr.  return  :• — /V"-  taai^s  now  ar'\  Conference  has  very  little  to  do 
ia  clio  >-;r  J  a  '.-1  m  for  a'l  V  o!il  ■!  d  station.  i\  r  exaaiple,  it  will  probably  come 
to  pa--;,  s  .ma  o'.  ;iv'-a  d.v;  — ih  luuii  v.-a  a;pr  ■'aaud,  not  very  soon,  if  the  wdshes 
o:'  tlia  'v;  ^  ■. -at  oc.  a-.ji-'a.t-'  aa.  a  to  da^-i^ia  the  tima, — tliat  it  may  be  necessary  to 
saak  a  aiava-sa;-,  wa  wdl  s  .v.  to  one  of  tl;  Mi^sionarv  SeavoLaries.  Will  the 
( 'nrif  r-'-tcc  (KVi'/v.f.'r  ha  choiaa  of  sura  a.i  oai  .iil  ?  Xwi'iinjr  of  the  kind!  A 
]a-  '  . .  d  W'd  aoaia  ' 'c.  a-a  '. iiaaa,  as  t'lc  cc'.n,  \-:t  rcco^i-tuicndc:' ion  of  a.  Committee 
]V!adv  c:)ii~isLi;a.':  of  ' aviuan  : — and  tlaasc.  as  i.>  n  >|-oi-io!is.  not  elected  with  any 
i  a  >  i :a i  id^v.  For  'a.  iictii  r  we  la^ok  at  tha  me;i  w\\o  are  chosen,  or  at  the  men 
sv  avar.itiaailv  extdada  l.  tiiei"  is.  in  t]i:'>a  e!cctii:>:is,  much  more  to  wonder  at  than 
t)  a  vprove.  Til.'  uia'ra-  will  co;ua  bafora  th?  Conr'ai-ence,  just  as  the  latter 
rajaai  n  ai..la!i.i;\  (if  ia:s  k'a'l  '!al,  with  this  rirct  raaf  adli'ion. — Now  that  j'ou 
]ia\ a  la-'aian  oa  vi] a,!- C  laiadtt  a<.  a'taufioa  is  due  t.)  iiu-ir  recommendation." 
C'.in  aa,','  iial)!  '-sa  1  op:"don  o!  \\\  ■  Comlaaaua'  be  a'li iai jvitad  al'ter  tliis  ? 

W a  i\ a,  m  l  a.l.  o  i!v  to  go  on  in  th  >  same  direaiio;!  a  little  while  longer, 
and  ;'  will  he  t  •  a  h;te  f  a,  tiia  proper  aiui  lagiiiiuate  freedom  of  the  Confer- 
eii'' •  is  l: -aaa  f ir  e\ cr.  It  \v;!l  li:i\e  Ijacaai  ■  \.\y.\t  tl:c  i''renah  Parliament  was 
under  til  ■  old  rr  ;i  ,i \ — ;ui  a-;~eada\'  \nr  rcuifU  riiia  dcarccs  already  made  to 
their  h  i  id<,  audi  w'd<-;'.  ila",'  laid  no  raai  p-iw  r  to  qui  siion  or  rcjist. 

fl.  AW"  1>:;\-..  vb'.'daara  exposal!  fl:  '  uttar  !a:  liity  of  the  pretence, — "You 
ha.  a  vaar  r.-nir  iv.  ''i  o'l  iiav  liold  u  ^  your  ii  and  again-t  the  individual  pro- 
]i  d.'  '  d'li^-  aai-a.a  r  is  ii:)v  a;as.  'f,ia  lor.;.;!';  ili.i!  van  liP'.a-  just  told  me  that 
\\  .  \\  S'  nap  (w,'  aieia'iy  \isa  tlia  uaiu.'  idr  (ii  ^ake  of  ilhaa.tratiou)  has  been 
selaclad  ra,,'  ''y  as  ih  a'a:,t  sintabla  iiar,  on.  1)V  a  var\-  inauenlial  ajid  mixed 
Coar  ata:  ^^■llasa  o  Milan  iiiadit  to  iia\-,  Wi'ijiit  with  me.  You  foi'ga.'t,  too, 
tha.t  \"i  .  \\  Si:imp  (I  v>'iil  :Taaoa'  the  ca -a )  is  lay  personal  IViand.  And, 
tlion^h  I  m  iv  he  '-o;! <.  ai  a'd  fiail  1  could  nud  a  mora  ^adl able  man, — (hough  1 
may  be  con\iiu'  d  th  ;!  to  ta.k  '  hiai  out  oi  iha  ie;gal  ir  work  would  be  doing  an 

•The   -cKa' annl'C'iit    nvfi  ai  :]-■.■   (,f  i.f   tl}.>;.-    It.vrrrr.-l    (  a     in ;  1 1  iv,-- men  is  truly 

"  ""■'.•Tliil ,  iiirl  uii'ilil.'  I  sa'.  ;  .lMi!.:ly  iMini-iML'  v>  n  !■  a  ii.a  lui-  ilir-  n-irt  vve  inii-c  ever  feel, 
tliHf  lliiii:--  !  fill  ]'!  1  lail  <■  1  t.i  ;u  1 1  vr  :i;   Micli   :i  -a  ;a  l-     -;  to  >-nv\\  ex  la  hit  ions  to  111.' 

Ht  all         !.!■•      1'  or  (■  \  I  ;i!  p'.  :  -      r.    il  iit  mii ,  pi     mm  ay  in  rl  i  jc  r.>!a  ■!  ,i  i.  c  ( 'ineoftPil,  is  innve<l 
Kii.l  secdh. U'll,  aivl  sniMiori.      ii;  .i;m  i;  (  a,iil',  icm-r,  l,\  tii!r..      the      .rl  <  ;ii.:il.     A  fler  a  sppoell 
nr  two  fi.im  otlier  lerini  ,  1  -    I  lla-  ■.A[\\r  e,.,,a;iv(,  in  flriciK  e  el'ilic  rrsoUl  I  ion ,  s>inv  lull  uek  r 
"li-loM  til,.  l,,r.  r  i;:e  hni,.,.,"  li-,.,  i,-h,nv  riM-on-; /ifc  rmilra.     Hp  is  iiniiieJi  it.  1\- 
nairte.l  l.y  I'l..  ,i  r,..v  as  '       ] ; -ilii-i  t-d  i.    n "  ;in  o;,;ns.i   nt  the  Conference,"  mp'I 

the  lirm.l  lit  II  |,:  ,,1,  ,1  i,,ii  i>  lorCuviiii  njion  him;  ami  the  hrethreii  np])e;ir,  with  meek 

ri'-a:n:iiion,  ,|ni,  ily  to;\<!uii'  th-  i  -iiceot  th"  con<!eninafiori.  S  ,  rrpiieral,  indeeil,  lias  the  dis- 
positinii  becoiin-  to  [.lit  "  i'lir.  C'l > >:  uiTT r  f."  in  tlii.  phu-  of  "'i'm-.  CoNFEiir.NrE,"  and  to 
Consider  the  npn  .~,  r<  of  c-m-  a-  ii.i-iile  to  the  n;lier,  tlait  ue  liave  kiioun  men,  in  other  respects 
Jiu'h  tninded  and  liberal.  w!in  hav..  privately  reiiiniistra: e.i  uith  the  relVactoiy  brother  after  the 
following  fashion         Mv  dear  brotlier,  if  yau  had  iioi'iiiiig  better  to  propose,  why  tj'ao 
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injury  to  the  cause  of  God,  and,  at  the  same  t^ne,  would  be  doing  an  injury  to 
W  W.  S.  himself;  in  a  word,  although  I  may  be  convinced  that  another  ought 
to  be  chosen,  yet,  as  he  is  my  friend,  and,  after  what  has  occurred,  has  now  set 
his  heart  on  being  elected,  you  place  me  under  a  strong  temptation  either  to  give 
a  vote  contrary  to  my  conscientious  conviction,  (which  I  will  not  do,)  or  to  he 
neuter  :  as  the  majority  of  the  whole  Conference  often  are  on  these  occasions. 

Can  any  one  deny,  that  tliis  is  a  state  of  things  which  ought  forthwith  to  be 
amended  ? 

7- — In  nothing  did  the  wijdom  of  the  men  of  1795  more  manifestly  appear 
than  in  their  established  mutual  confidence  among  the  brethren  ;  and  in  their 
putting  it,  by  means  of  the  ballot,  out  of  the  power  of  any  one  man  to  lord  it 
over  lus  equals.  On  the  other  hand  ; — in  nothing  has  the  present  mischievous 
state  of  thingo  struck  its  roots  so  deeply,  as  in  the  Conference  permitting  the 
power  of  contr;)!  to  go  out  of  its  own  hands,  by  suffering  the  actual  govern- 
ment of  the  Connexion,  in  point  of  fact,  to  glide  imperceptibly  under  the 
power  of  Committees,  over  which  it  has  very  little  influence,  either  primarily, 
in  their  election,  or  subsequently,  in  their  acts  and  decisions.  The  result  of 
thfs  state  of  things  is,  that  men  are  chosen  to  office, —  and,  what  is  mere, — 
their  brethren  believe  to  be,  (to  say  tlie  least,)  not  the  most  fit  for  the  places 
they  fill.  V^e  know  that  this  v\-ill  be  cL-riiod  in  argument  ;  but  we  are  as  sure 
of  it  as  we  are  of  any  propo  ifii/n  in  Euclid.  Vve  bake  the  gainsayer  to 
THE  PROOF.    I/Ct  him  coiiient  to  have  it  put  to  the  ballot,  and  he  will  see  I ! 

8.— It  will  be  perceived  that  we  ardently  wish  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  the  Nomination  Committee  altogether.  The  brethren  need  no  such  help  as 
this  Committee  professes  to  render.    They  can  do  the  work  themselves. 

A  Nominatiim  Ci/niiiiitttee  can  only  be  required  for  one  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing reasons  : — 1.  That  the  fitti  st  persons  to  till  the  different  offices  ('f  the 
Connexion  seldom  attend  the  Conference  ;  and,  therefore,  remain  unknown. 
Or,  2.  That*the  Conference  has  too  nuich  work  upon  its  hands  to  allow  of  suf- 
ficient time  to  make  the  proper  selection.  Or,  .3.  That  men  are  to  be  secured 
for  party  purposes,  and  to  carry  out  those  purpuses  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
ruling  party. 

Now,  the  first  of  these  reasons  cannot  be  alleged.  For,  the  men  most 
fitted  for  office  among  us,  are,  by  their  frequent  attendance  at  the  Conferenc*^ 
well  known  And  as  to  the  last  of  the  three  reasons,  no  one,  we  should  think, 
would  have  recourse  to  it,  for  very  shame.  It  can  only  be,  thereforCj  on  the 
second  of  these  three  grouiuLs  that  any  one  could  attempt  to  justify  this 
anomalous  thing, — a  Cojumitlee  to  make  Coininri.li'es. 

But  the  second  reason  is  as  v/eak  and  worthless  as  the  others.  There  is 
no  more  need  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Conference  in  discussion,  in  the  act 
of  choosing  men  for  our  various  Committees,  than  there  is  in  choosing  either 
the  President  or  the  Secretary.  The  brethren  would  be  prepared,  by  their 
previous  knowledge,  to  put  in  nomination,  through  the  medium  of  the  Ballot, 
the  persons  most  proper  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  must  retire; — and  the 
legal  Conference  would  stiil  retain  the  power  of  confirming  or  rejecting  the 
persons  so  nominated.  j 

yourself  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  ai/fliHsi  The  Conference  I"  T!y  "The  Confi>renoej3 
gentle  r-  uler,  you  are  to  u::(lerMtani!,  not  i'KF,  Mrethren,  in  their  cullective  capacjS 
assembled,  to  consider  (he  >iff.iirs  of  that  part  of  God's  heritatje  over  which  he  hath  made  theB 
"  overseefH  but  the  proposer,  and  seconder,  and  supporter  of  the  aforesaid  resoiutioD,  witS 
the  two  or  three  orators  who  spoke  in  its  defenee  !  Thus  have  the  brethren  surrendered  tbj 
power  of  legislation  into  the  hinds  of  a  few  se!f-t;lFctf  J  individuals,  virtually  excluded  theni 
selves  from  the  "  Conference  ;■"  and  it  would  be  wiser  and  more  dignified  were  they  to  renni 
at  home,  attendin;;  to  the  work  of  their  respective  circuits,  rather  than  countenance  by  th»f 
presence  the  annual  farce  "  got  up,"  and  enacted  for  the  special  glorification  of  Messrs.  Biint- 
insj  and  Co.,  and  the  la  c-lords  whom  he  deliphteth  to  lionour.  So  much  for  "  iAc  remed^^W^ 
holding  up  the  hand,  or  liflinj;  up  the  voice,  against  plans  and  propositions  previously  "  ordmip 
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In  the  case  of  a  Nomination  by  the  whole  body  of  the  prencliers  being 
annulled  by  the  legal  Conferenco, — we  would  siijrgest  that  the  pci-;  on  having 
the  next  number  of  votes  should  ne  cousuiercd  as  tiie  next  eligible  ci'.udidate. 
But  a  standing  Committee  of  Nomination,  we  cannot  but  look  upon  as  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  judgment  and  purity  if  the  boch  u{  the  Conference  gen-  rally, — 
operating  as  a  blight  and  a  ncstiieiite  on  tlie  prosperity  of  the  work  ol  God  at 
large. 

2. — To  sum  up  the  whole  : — T//  'f  m;in  will  dcse  ve  well  of  his  brethren, 
— he  will  merit  the  grateful  euloiiv  i  f  i^'.^nerariuiis  Vft  unborn, — whoever  he 
may  be,  that  shall  ha\e  courage'  onoiiu'.i  t  >  .-t  in;:  up  nobly  in  his  place  in  the 

Conference,   and  move, — '•'r::,u,  Irom  and  at'rcr  this   day  of  August, 

184 — ,  all  elections  and  re-oh  '_ti,):js  to  ollicc  >'ial!,  bondjiiie,  be  originated  by 
the  Corderence  itself  and  not  by  -.my  (  f  the  Coidorence,  in  reference  to  all 
offichil  appointments,  shall  heucefunh  bo  had  and  taken  by  ballot." 

AVe  think  we  see,  with  almost  piDphtt'c  clearness  of  vision,  the  rapid 
approach  of  tliat  event.  But  we  v.-arn  ln::i  wh  )  may  think  himself  providen- 
tially called  til  propose  this  resolutic-n,  that,  in  the  carrying  of  it,  he  must  pre- 
pare him-ielf  fir  a  life  or  dearh  struggle.  He  will  be  sure  to  encounter,  from 
one  whi>  i^  well  acquainted  with  ail  the  tricks  of  ?  hetoric,  some  such  plea  as 
this. — '•  None  of  your  secret  voting.  It  v/iil  lead  to  canvassing,  and  to  all  the 
sLcret  w  irks  of  darkness." 

Now,  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  nothing  of  all  that  passes  the 
Conference  tint  i^ives  such  general  sati.-i'action  as  that  portion  of  its  business 
in  which  the  li.i'l.jt  has,  from  the  rirst,  been  uscnl.*  Every  one  is  satisfied  with 
therr-sult;  for  all  has,  at  least,  been  t;ur  and  honest.  No  intimidation,  nor 
personal  iofiuence,  can,  to  any  extent,  have  pre\ailed. 

C;ni  the  .-aine  be  said  of  all  other  ele  ctions,  in  the  mode  in  which  they 
now  take  p'ace?  Was  there  no  secret,  and  imderhand  influence,  throi'2:h 
■which  a  ni:i;i  like  G.  C.  could  (indliimscif  sd'ely  ensconced  in  the  Editor-hip? 
AN'e  C'luid  reveal  the  secret  .springs  tliat  led  to  this  result;  but  we  v.'ill  not 
touch  the  dis^ru-ting  subject  ;i.iy  further  at  present. 

f. — A\  e  li.\e  wow.  aiTiireing  to  lli  ■  title  of  (his  chnpljr,  seari^hcd  to  "the 
Ciiie  (if  all  niisi  ul"."  W'c  lieiie\e,  t  )i),  that  we  luive  suggested  the  only  "  cnre." 
The  liielhren  h.ive  the  rcncdv  in  their  i.v.u  leiii.ls.  ]>;it  "herein  the  p;:!ient 
nni-l  minister  to  l^iin  e'l."  Ii  remains  widi  miu,  iie'ependent  memhers  oi  the 
CoiKerL  u.'e,  in  wliorii,  nii  .'er  (Joil,  e.!l  oiir  e eiiil'i' ii;  e  is  placed,  to  say  v.'hether 
whether  tiie  jireseut  state  of  tlro:.s  sh.ili  eoiit  nnie.  roUow  our  C' lOMsel  ;  take 
measures  to  secure,  in  the  lirst  place,  the  canying  of  the  resolnlion  v/e  have 

Tlii-i  is  c-:|)i  ei;il1y  true  »  i' !i  retVo  rice  to  tli"  choo-iing  nf  the  Presiilent.  In  tliis  ami  tsvo 
or  tlireB  oilier  tliiii;,'..<  i)f  n  siiiiiliir  cliiiracUT,  th<>  ri'al  liberty  nf  the  CnTirereiice  is  si  ill  perl',  ctiv 
relaiiinl;  ainl  we  are  phul  to  perceive  that  the  niemliers  of  th;it  nssemhly  Imve  rei-i  iitiv  be,  I'l 
(li-[io<eil  to  prize,  ami  pract ienl ly  to  a-:M  rr,  tliis  I  berty  in  an  increasiiii;  (le;:rec.  We  have  jio 
wi-li  til  exalt  the  iiiipoi  t  uici-  uf  ciiir  invn  labours.      [!ut  we  tliiiil;  we  have,  in  these  papers,  (loue 

•nitlPthiiip  tr.war.U  inlixiii);  in  the  iiiiiul-i  of  the  bretiireli  this  principle  of  plain  coniiii  ui  s  ;:He,  

that  llu  ri'  i-  no  propriety  in  re-elcctiiu'  from  nnionf;  such  a  I  I'lly  of  respectable  men  //.■<•  t^amc 
111(1  CI, In, il  n^iiiii  ami  11^, till ^  in  tlo-  hi:.'h,  si  nfl'iee  in  t he  (.'oiiii"xio;;  ;  as  though  there  were  a 
lamentable  p,uicity  of  those  who  are  qualiti' d  for  ilsiluti(  ~.  hope  it  i"  quite  iinni  r o-i; i  v  f., 

inculcate  the  importance  iif  ab'  liiiij  liy  tb.is  principle  ;  ai:,l  t'lat,  with  a  tenacity  wir.oh  no;i.in-r 
should  be  suft'ereil  to  move.  We  have  no  kar  for  tlie  uppr  iacliiii.;  Conference.  Hut  it  is  to  tlia 
following  one,  in  1818,  th.it  we  !u  ik  with  ^^ome  ileu;ree  ot  aiiXi  .-iy.  'i'liere  may,  at  thai  turn',  1,;; 
no  iinull  danger  le..<t  the  bret!ireii  shouUi  iie  indiiee  l,  jost  for  tliif  once,"  (as  it  wiil  be  s  i;J,) 
to  depart  from  the  determinHtion  w  hich  they  have  n  cei  th  -ho',,  n,  not  to  re-elect  to  the  Ingliest 
teat  of  (lij;iiity,  any  man  who  lia«  fliled  it  before  ;  much  le-s  one  w  In  lias  already  H  lied  it  inoru 
than  oiioe  or  twice.  Our  read-rs  will  understand  n*.  \\ e  ha-  e  uttfred  the  viarninp  v  .  re. 
Keepyour  pii,u;i/ile  awl  il  u-ill  /wc/i  i/  See  mir  t'  r^oi.ioy,  eii  lUe  iiiijj.  iprietj-  of  rc-i;lecii.,iii 
III  the  casa  of  rie-h'.eju-,  in  N.j.  -'of"  I'lV  Sheeis.  ' 
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suggested.  We  venture  then  to  predict,  that,  in  fewer  years  than  you  can 
number  on  your  fingers,  the  vessel  of  our  ecclesiastical  state,  which  is  now 
almost  thuowu  on  its  beam  ends,  will  right  itself  again. 

The  measure  may,  indeed,  put  ia  peril  the  official  stalus  of  two  or  three, 
who  ought  to  have  had  the  modesty,  long  before  this,  to  retire.  But,  subse- 
quently to  the  first  grand  effort  tn-  freedom,  there  will,  upon  our  plan,  be  no 
contention.  There  need  not,be  one  angry  word  spoken.  A  few  scratches  of 
of  the  pen  v/ill  put  all  to  rights.  And  in  three  or  four  years^  every  man  in 
office  will  have  the  heartfelt  satisfiietion  of  saying  to  himself, — "  I  occupy  the 
situation  I  now  fill,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  clearly-expressed  majority  of  all 
the  brethren,  v.hom  I  love  and  honour  the  mo>t  in  this  world  !" 

v.— FLOATING  OPINIOXS.  ,^ 
IMuch  may  be  culL  cted  from  public  opinion,  either  in  the  way  of  discourage*^ 
ment  or  comfort.  The  following  sentiments  and  expressions  have  reached  our 
ears  and  our  eyes,  either  brouulit  in  or  transmitted  by  friends,  or  casuallj^ 
heard  in  the  social  cii  jle,  when  tlie  parties  interested  were  not  suspected  to  be 
present.  We  can  filiate  the  whole  as  to  time,  place,  and  person,  but  forbear,^ 
each  parent  will  know  his  own  cliili,  though  it  may  have  passed  through  half-a 
dozen  hands  on  its  passage  to  us  ; — and  of  this  we  are  certain,  that,  as  to  effect,' 
not  one  will  be  lost  here,  whether  bi ought  into  exit teuce — as  they  all  were—" 
before,,  during,  or  at't-r  Conference. 

"  It  is  very  extraordlnarv,"  says  one  to  start  with,  "  but  these  '  Fly  Sheets,' 
I  fi'.id,  have  been  out  i ;  nie  time,  and  I  have  never  lieard  of  them  till  now — ' 
[July:]  and  what  is  rem.ti  kaMe,  they  have  not  once  been  named  in  the  Book 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member."' 

"  This  mysterious  silence  [before  and  during  Conference]  bespeaks  much."  . 
"  The  expose  is  so  complete  and  crushing,  that,  I  think,  the  party  will  not 
dare  to  search  for  the  autiiors,  for  fear  of  being  held  up  to  general  scorn  and 
execration,  ^y  the  publication  of  the  "  Fly  Slicets"'  to  the  world,  which  wouldJ 
Le  the  inevitable  result  of  an  attempt  to  detect  and  to  punish."  ^ 
"  There  is  too  much  truth  in  the  statements  ;  but  the  spirit  is  bad,  and  the 
manner  is  uncoiuteous.''  j 
"  Report  state?,  that  irreat  exertions  are  raakmg  to  find  out  the  authors,  and; 
that  there  is  a  determiniiiicn  to  prosecute  tlu  ni  lor  libel.  I 
"The  first  formal  meiuion  of  the  '  Fiy  Sheets,'  in  the  Conference  was  this 
morning,  [July  31,  ]  bv  the  great  persona-e  who  has  the  ir.ost  right  to  feel  in- 
terested in  thern.    Ai'ter  charging  Mr.  Fov.der  with  their  piil)!ication,  he  inti- 
mated that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  vras  anyv/ays  imjiiicated,  than  as  hav- 
ing furnished  information  from  his  note  book." 

"  The  Doctor  and  his  men  are  extremely  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  from  what 
sources  some  of  the  information  in  the  sheets  have  been  derived.  He  keeps 
ha;  ping  upon  trcachtrousuess  of  this  bretra}  ai  of  v>  liat  takes  place  in  the  de- 
bates of  Conference.  I'lit  the  general  impression  seems  to  be,  that  if  persons 
will  say  or  do  foolish  things,  they  cannot  Impe  to  have  them  passed  by  in 
silence."' 

I  have  heard  the  '  Fly  Sheets'  mentioned  among  the  Preachers  at  Confe- 
rence, in  conversation  with  each  other,  with  no  very  remarkable  disapprobation." 

"  The  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  No.  1  of  the  Physickers  is  very 
severe,  but  sadly  too  true — that  No.  2  is  full  of  excellences,  and  great  hopes  are 
entertained  as  to  the  salutary  operation,  which  it  is  so  well  calculated  to  produce." 

"  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  Conference  cannot  notice  the  '  Fly  Sheets' 
in  any  formal  way  ;  but  I  remind  these  of  its  dignity  in  the  case  of  the  '  Wes- 
ley an  Takings.' 

"Though  the  spirit  of  the  first  is  bad,  it  contains  many  things  that  are  sub- 
stantially true." 
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"All  seem  to  agree  here  that  Xo.  2  1ms  di  posed  eilljctually  of  the  question 
of  re-election.'' 

"  We  have  learned  at  lust,  that  we  are  free-agents." 

"  Perc'lval  liimtinLC  was  congratulated  on  the  choice  of  the  President  :  he 
thanked  the  person  w  ith  a  birter  smile  aiid  stiff  brow.  His  father  made  a  sly 
back  out,  telling  tlie  Conference  he  perceived  the  brethren  were  unanimous  in 
favour  of  a  senior  brother." 

Beaumont  is  chn-,fa  one  of  the  Hundred  I  we  shall  be  kings  in  our  turns, 
as  the  old  S(>n!jj  hath  it.  " 

'  No.  1  is  a  terrible  affair." 

"  It  i^  state.l,  whc!.  Mr.  "W  M.  B.  read  it,  he  was  made  absolutely  ill  by  it, 
and  that,  till  then,  ho  knew  nothing  of  the  ;'.'2')00  given  to  his  father." 

"  More  than  one  is  concerned  in  these  "■  i'ly  Siieets." 

''There  is  a  regularly  organized  Committee,  and  a  returned  Missionary 
wrote  No.  1." 

It  is  desirable  that  the  real  Junius  should  be  kept  in  profound  secrecy,  as 
'  the  powers  that  be"  would  persecute  to  death  the  acknowledged  author  of  their 
confusion.  On  this  account  and,  also  for  the  sake  of  the  good  whieh  will  be 
effected  by  its  occult  influence,  it  is  hoped  that  its  author  or  authors  shall  ever  be 
the  '  Great  Unkov.  n.'  " 

"  Alder  m,rits  the  castigation  he  has  received  and  so  does  Prest  ;  and  both, 
I  hope. -will  iiiip'.ove  under  the  rod.  The  latter,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  was 
refused  a  heariiiix  in  the  Conference." 

"  Xoiie  l)iit  a  !;ase  asfas.^in  would  v.'rite  tims." 

"  It  is  tb.e  opinion  here,  [Bristol,  before  Conference,]  that  the  parties  impli- 
cated will,  if  po-slble,  be  quiet  :  if  thev  can  they  will  prevent  anything  being 
said  :  at  any  rate,  they  will  not  force  the  subject  on  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
ference, if  thev  can  keep  others  from  meddling." 

••  It  is  a  ni'od  phy>ic  ;  it  works  well  ;  the  impression  auainst  re-elections 
and  selt'-noiiiniated  C'Dumiittees,  is  strong  and  far  from  rare. 

'■  l)oct(n-  Bunting  told  a  storv  in  the  Committee  of  Keview,  which  told  me, 
that  he  lelt  tiie  '  Fly  Sheets.'  '  ' 

••  Diietor  AMer  i^;.;ks  mum,  Bpecham  looks  thin,  and  Deetor  Bunting  looks 
t'l  me — it  niav  bo  f  i:!c\ — anxious." 

I  ha\e  perceived  t'.vo  things  :  hrst.  a  disjiosinun  to  avoid  re-elections  of 
Prcsiilents;  srci  iuily.  strcnig  di-^^alisiiiction  \vith  the  mode  in  A\liicli  Commit- 
tees are  cbi  si.mi  ;  the  latter  ha,>  apiiciii'i  d  ui  s.ane  strc^ng  olgcctions  which  I 
have  heard  m.idi'  :!'.;ain^t  llie  late  linanee  ( 'uinniittee  heid  ni  London,  on  the 
ground  <if  its  not  h.i\ing  been  chosen  bv  tlie  li<e  siitfragi  s  of  the  (_  i^nierence." 

"  The  '  l"iv  Sheets  iia\e  had  some  iiilli'cnce  iu  <  il'ri  ting  this  wonderful 
change  in  tlie  fecliiius  nf  the  moderati)rs  :  t  iiev  have  leai  iu  d  to  be  iodepcndent, 
to  divide  tlie  hunours,  and  not  rtcur  to  tlie  sanu'  set  of  men  for  Presidents." 

"  Doctor  Biiiitiog  made  a  speech  full  of  gra'-ionsiu'ss  to  the  f.\-President — 
and  told  him,  how  much  and  sincerely  he  :i(lni)reil  the  wliole  of  his  C(uiduct, 
both  in  the  chair,  and  during  the  presidential  go\ crrimcnt  ,.f  the  year." 

"  It  is  thouijht  tliat  the  '  Fly  Sheets'  liave  limh  tl  fo  toie/  down  the  spirit  of 
the  Dictator  " 

1  was  in  a  knot  of  the  clique  yesieix'av.  We  were  all  talking  jovially  to- 
gether,— but  the  moment  the  <'l"eiion  was  annoiniced,  one  wouldhave  deemed  they 
had  all  been  like  a     i  t:iin  Piiest  of  old — strtiek  dinnb  in  the  Tenijile." 

"  The  Preachers  look  well  and  very  gentlemanly,  and  conduct  themselves 
as  such  among  the  peoi)lc" 

"  I  expect  some  of  the  '  satalites  will  threw  their  sympathies  and  sophis- 
tries aroimd  their  '  Jupiter,'  aiul  use  all  their  influence  to  raise  the  indignation 
of  the  '  Brethren  against  the  Authors  of  the  fclalemeuts,  and  thus,  as  you  bay, 
shield  «Kn  .^fli  ■ 
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"  Not  to  have  noticed  them  at  all,  would  have  betokened  fear  ;  and  to  have 
attempted  to  moot  any  fact  would  have  provoked  an  enquiry.  There  was  great 
generalship  in  the  Doctor's  manner  of  trtatiug  ihe  subject :  it  was  after  the 
manner  of  shouting  out  'mad  dog:"  the  panic  was  intended  to  prevent  exa- 
mination." 

'•The  Preachers  are  walking  abroad  in  the  liberty  wherewith  the  'Fly 
Sheets,'  (under  Providence,)  harh  made  them  free  :  Bunting,  calm  as  a  Lamb- 
thoroughly,  everlastingly  floored*.  Were  I  he,  I  should  sing,  '  Oh  'tis  better  to 
depart,'  '  Tis  better  far  to  die,' — than  to  live  on,  in  the  humiliati:'n  of  such  a 
scene  of  triumph  :  he  has  not  preached  ;  I  suppose  he  had  no  heart  for  the 
task.  "Where  is  the  name  ?  his  name  v/ill  not  do  now,  even  like  that  of  the 
tlack  Douglas,  to  frighten  the  children  into  obedience  !" 

"How  sudden  the  change  !  It  is  like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  to  the 
Old  Dynasty — like  the  still  small  voice  to  the  free  and  the  happy.  I  hope  we 
shall  Kcver  use  our  '  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  licentiousness,  but  by  love  serve  one 
another." 

"  All  the  brethren  I  have  seen,  have  expressed  their  pleasure  at  the  publica- 
tion of  the  '  Fly  Sheets.'  " 

"It  is  said  that  on  the  evening  preceding  the  Conference,  two  of  the  preach- 
ers, on  the  liberal  side  of  the  house,  made  it  their  business  to  be  down  when 
tbe  trains  came  in,  in  order  to  secure  votes  fir  Doctor  Beauunuil's  admission 
into  the  Hundred  ;  tliey  got  92  that  evening."' 

"  I  have  heard  many  say  during  this  Confereuce  that  the  '  Fly  Sheets' 
securacl  Atherton  the  chair,  and  Beaumont  into  the  Huiidred." 

"  I  saw  B.  the  other  day  ;  he  looks  thoroughly  subdued  in  more  senses  thau 
one: — a  shaven  priest."' 

"  The  ears  of  the  preachers  are  now  open  for  the  truth,  and  some  are  feeling 
the  possibility  of  emancipation.  The  tide  will  set  in  with  irresistable  yet 
solemn  grandeur,  bearing  away  the  old  musty,  time-v.orn,  tottering  walls  of  tlie 
palace  ^il  the  aristocratic  High  Priest.  Work  while  it  is  day—  take  the  thing 
at  the  fliiod — break  the  neck  of  Dagcn,  and  scatter  his  head  and  hands  before 
the  threshold  of  his  own  temple  !  All  may  be  gaii  ed  or  lost:  the  victory  is  in 
your  0W!i  hand:'." 

"  It  is  surpassingly  stran.'/e,  that  no  allusion — even  the  most  remote — has 
been  publicly  maie  to  the  supposed  origin  of  the  '  Fly  Sheets.'  " 

"  Doctor  Bunting  hinted  to  Mr.  Fowler  that  he  must  h;ive  known  something 
aliout  tJiese  '  Fly  Sheets,'  but  v.-as  indignantly  repelled,  and  had  to  back  out  as 
decenily  as  he  could,  Mr.  Fodder  telL'i'.ghim  he  would  put  him  to  his  proof  when 
liis  character  was  called  over."' 

"Doctor  Bunting,  in  opposition  to  Doctor  Beaunont,  said  he  would  argue 
the  subject  of  re-elections  at  a  proper  time  ;  but  the  time  never  arrived." 

"  Tiie  high  party  have  already  begun  to  boiist  that  Doctor  Newton  is  too 
firaily  fixed  in  the  affections  of  the  Conference  to  fail  of  re-election  when  his 
time  shall  arrive.    We  shall  see." 

"  T!.e  yoke  is  broken  for  ever,  and  we  shall  now  have  the  Methodism  of 
John  Yi^esky." 

"  It  is  a  glorious  victory." 

"  Many  have  a  sparkle  in  the  eye,  and  a  smile  on  the  lip,  on  the  subject  of 
Vv  eslevau  politics,  to  which  they  have  been  long  strangers." 

"  Ti.e  pal  t  /  look  sadly  crest-fallen,  and  would  now  make  good  mutes,  Mr. 

 told  roe  that  Prest  felt  it  desperately  :  however  the  Doctor  and  his  clique 

are  iuaking  ;t  good  retreat ;  and  shewing  in  death,  the  perfection  of  his  policy." 

"  Me^bodiyin.  Wesleyan  Methodism,  will  breathe  from  her  long  syncope,  and 
stretch  her  limbs  to  the  freedom  of  lur  ancient  privilege: — homo  s?zm,  vras  &n 
as.-^ertion  of  r'vAit,  heard  only  from  the  lip  of  one  or  two  ; — now  there  is  a  re- 
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generating  feeling, — a  pulsation  of  the  warm  life  blood  of  liberty  throbbing  in 
every  heart,  and  uttering,  and  echoing,  and  re-echoingthe  cry  'Am  I  not  a 
man  and  Brother?'" 

"The  Conference  has  passed  off  most  amicably.  The  old  j'artv  h;is  been  as 
meek  as  a  herd  of  sucking  babes.  The  next  evil  to  be  attacked  is  the  r.ipidly 
increasing  one  of  the  Curate  system,  and  theT  a  change  ol  Missionary  Secre- 
taries. People  are  otferuii;  £.3.  a  piece  if  thev  eji-ct  Aider.  ' 

'T  cou'd  not  refrain  from  fervent  thanksgiving  toGod,  forhavitig  tlius  suc- 
ceeded the  endeavours  of  his  servants  to  rescue  our  btloveu  Methodism  from 
the  grasp  of  an  artful,  se'fi^h  clique.  I  am  p*  rsuaded  that  the  '  Fly  Sheets' 
will  eil'ect  more  good  in  Methodi.^ni  then  the  w  hole  liuiiimgian  clique  com- 
bined." 

All  that  may  be  t'rnied  the  liberal  portion  of  the  Conference  fell  back  on 
he  conviction,  first, — that  it  was  folly  to  re-elect  a  man  to  the  chair  who  had 
once  filled  ir  : — secondlv, — that  though  thev  might  prefer  Mr.  Samuel  Jackson, 
to  Mr.  Fowler, — vet  that,  as  the  only  man  who  was  likely  to  be  successful  (as 
op[)Osed  to  the  Plaiiorin  s  noinniation)  was  Mr.  Athertoa,  it  was  best  to  stick 
to  him  by  wav  of  carrying  the  principle  victoriously  through — that  no  man 
henceforth  shjulu  be  re-elected." 

"  The  general  opinion  of  those  who  have  not  sold  themselves  to  'the 
powers  that  be  is.  that  No.  2  lias  unfolded  some  of  the  most  wholesome  and 
useful  statements,  -^vhich  could  appear  ;  and  the  effort  of  a  certain  personage 
to  -'lield  hims.'lf  under  the  sympathies  of  his  brethren,  can  only  afford  a  very 
'  ij;ii]ic.rary  accommodation  !'  " 

'•  It  is  one  of  the  most  tremendonsattacks  that  has  been  made  on  the  party 
in  modern  times:  the  attempt  is  perfectlv  Lutheran." 

'•We  know  enough  to  confirm  us  in  the  truth  of  all  that  is  stated.  A  change 
is  abso'n  elv  m^cessary 

"  Tlie  Missionary  Secretaries  were  placed  in  a  position,  which  ought  to  have 
led  them  to  del'eiul  tlienv-elvcs  by  answering  the  charges  of  extravagance  pre- 
ferred aur.iiist  them — i  -prcially  Doctor  Alder." 

"  '1  h  ■  Secretaries  oughl  cither  to  have  defended  themselvcSj  or  to  have 
ri.  si  .;  n'_'tl." 

•'  I'iie  '  l"v  Sheets'  will  diminish  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy:  tlie 
Presideiicv  is  wi  ll  argue  1." 

"  \\'lirtt  astdiiishes  lue  must  is  that  the  wriiers  appear  to  be  familiar  \\iiii 
all  tlie  secrets  ot  the  paiiv.  —  1  have  long  looked  upon  the  Platform  as  a  great 
t\i!." 

"  I  ca.M.  from  my  own  kiiowlcdi;e.  vouch  for  the  truth  of  many  of  llie  state- 
ments.    It  is  time  llie  e\  lis  were  correcleil. 

"It  is  all  right;  the  Flv  Sheets'  should  be  wi'hlv  circulated  :  we  gr(,'an, 
beii'g  burtliened — wuli  abuses.  " 

"  'I'here  is  a  great  deal  of  aerimmiv  in  tlw  !irsl,  but  a  gre  at  deal  of  Irutli." 

"  I  re^r''t  to  iiiid  that  occasion  has  been  given  for  so  imich  severity.  ' 

"  The  '  Flv  Sheets  will  lie  sure  to  do  good.  Take  the  Statioiung  C(nn- 
niittee  ;  great  niisehief  is  done  to  characti  r  li\  I  he  whispt'i  s  of  (lie  Kepresentti- 
tives  ;  and  being  bound  to  secrecv,  men  are  li\iii!.',  on  iu  the  bo.ly,  \vilhout  a 
knowledge  of  the  cause  or  occasion  of  their  (riatmeut;  and  therefore,  without 
means  to  help  themselves.  Lit  tlio.^e  who  talk  alioiit  the  anonymous  attacks,  and 
who  tell  us,  if  the  writers  ol'  the  '  I  ly  Sheets  lia\'e  such  cliarges  against  the 
reigning  party,  that  thevshoidd  come  iorwtird  openly  and  prefer  them — let  them, 
I  say,  look  at  ho'ne,  and  think  of  this." 

"  Several  strong  barriers,  wbieli  kept  up  the  exclusive  system,  broke  down 
this  Conference,  [b'iiii.  i    The  Idatfonn  sooner  or  later,  must  go.'' 

"Bunting  never  ha  i  sueli  a  storm  of  nois  as  in  the  diicussion  on  the  book 
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concern,  when  he  attemjjted  to  twit  Mr.  G.  Osborne,  for  which  we  may  give 
God  hearty  thanks.''*  "  Amen,"  repHed  the  friend  addressed. 

"  Liberahsm  took  great  strides  at  Coidbience — a)e,  strides  indeed!  It  is 
slippiricr  0)1  seven-It a;,UK'd  boots." 

'•  Vv'e  have  now  arrived  at  sLi;di  a  state  of  things  tliat  for  the  safety 
and  prosperity  of  botli  Preachers  an  i  pt  ople  tiiere  shoidd  be  two  newspapers 
out  of  doors,  and  two  parties  in  ^lie  Conference  ;  the  one  watchaig  the  other, 
asid  preventing  all  eiicioachnient  on  our  liberties." 

"  The  persons  who  are  en  jai^ed  in  this  work  of  reform  have  an  arduous 
task  before  them,  and  a  difiicnlt  path  to  tread, — close  beside  that  of 
as  watchful  a  system  of  espionage  as  exists — the  successors  of  Loyola  not  ex- 
cepted. Alas,  I  could  unfold  tales,  in  addition  to  those  with  which  you  are 
painfully  made  acquainted  by  tlie  '  l-'ly  Sheets,  enough  to  make  a  refined  and 
upright  mind  e^en  to  shudder!  and  those  under  the  garb  of  Wesley  Methodism: 
I  refer,  of  course,  not  to  matters  of  moral  turpitude  —but  to  sincerity,  trick,  and 
double  dealing." 

"  When  the  measure  passed,  giving  a  power  to  tlic  London  Preachers  to 
examine  and  puss  candidates  for  the  ministry,  from  all  other  competent  District 
Committees,  I  said  in  my  heart,  '  I  am  done  with  the  centralized  club  for  ever. 
Such  a  sclf-sufTicient,  impudent,  audacious  piece  of  presumption,  I  never  wit- 
nessed before  in  ;\Iethodism  : — a  young  man,  in  some  instances,  sent  to  hear  and 
decide  on  the  case  of  a  cairdidate,  on  one  specimen  sermon,  and  possibly  sent 
back,  after  having  been  recommended  by  tliirty  or  I'orty  preachers  belonging  to 
one  of  the  iJistricts  in  the  country  !  I  felt  indignant,  and  resolved  nevermore  to 
take  a  part  in  the  mockery  of  a  provincial  District  examination  of  candidates.'" 

"  I  look  back  at  the  Conference  with  intense  interest.  To  me,  there  seems 
to  have  come  upon  us  the  hrst  inspiration  of  a  spirit,  which,  in  future,  though 
in  no  very  distant  days,  is  to  give  a  new  aspect  to  the  administration  of  Metho- 
dism. I  may  be  wrong  ;  but  to  my  mind  the  great  '  Image'  rocks  on  the  plain. 
What  will  become  of  all  the  sackbut  players  ?" 

"  In  a  few  years  toryism  in  Metliodism  will  be  what  toryism  in  the  British 
Constitution  is — an  antique — a  thing  of  gone  by  days — extinct  as  a  genus, 
and  existing  only  in  a  few  stray  octogenarians  of  a  former  century,  and  who, 
dying,  like  the  two  venerable  kiiights  of  2vlalia,  wdll  leave  no  successors  behind 
them." 

"  They  will  never  allow  the  second  edition  of  No.  1  to  remain  unanswered, 
or  unnoticed.  Wli.-it  a  strong  proof  of  their  guilt  is  their  past  and  present  silence? 
Had  there  been  any  misrepresentation,  w'e  should  have  had  a  circular  long  ago, 
indignantly  denying  the  odious  charges." 

'•  If  the  ruling  yi.irty  in  the  body,  comprising  Doctor  Bunting  and  his  men, 
ire  only  well  supplied  with  '  Fly  iShocts"  from  wilh'ui  the  camp,  and  with  such 
wticles  as  are  to  be  Ibund  in  the  '•Electic  IIeview"  for  August,  1846,  and 
;he  "  CurasTiAN  Witness"  for  January,  kc,  1847,  from  mithout,  surely  some 
salutary  effects  will  follow.  It  is  worse  than  madness  to  sleep  secure,  or  to  set 
it  nought  this  hostile  array  against  wrong:  these  attacks  cannot  be  the  work  of 
i  few,  but  of  the  many:  not  only  are  the  outwurlvs  assailed,  but  a  part  of  the 
citadel  seems  to  be  in  a  blaze." 

"  I  am  resolved  for  one,  and  I  know  many  more  of  the  same  mind,  to  abide 
3y  single  elections  in  the  case  of  Presidency ;  never  will  I  vote  for  the  re-election 
)f  a  man,  however  excellent,  who  has  filled  the  Presidential  chair  before.  No.  2 
)f  the  '  Fly  Sheets,'  has  settled  that  question  with  me  for  ever.  There  is  no  fear 
)f  a  dearth  of  Presidents,  while  we  have  such  men  to  fill  the  chair  as  S.  Jackson, 
Doctor  Beaumont,  J.  Lomas,  J.  Fowler,  W  Vevers,  D.  Walton,  W,  Lord, 
r.  P.  Haswell,  J.  Methley,  A.  Bell,  E.  Walker, 'F.  A.  West,  and  others;  any  of 
(Vhom  will  fill  it  with  as  much  dignity,  wisdom,  experience,  and  piety,  as  either 
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John  Scott  or  Edmund  Griudrod.  If  one  man  is  more  woi  tliy  than  another  to 
fill  the  chair,  it  is  Dr.  Newton  ;  but  mnch  as  I  admire  him,  the  priiiL-iijle  is  still 
more  vihiahle  to  me  than  he  is  ;  and  by  the  priiic.ple  of  ti;iL;!o  cl.'i  lions  lam 
resolved  to  ;iii;di'." 

■•  J.ik.  Lapuhon,  Doctor  Bunting's  dyriai  ty  v,i;i  b.-gin,  coiitin;;.',  and  end 
in  hiin.-;  l:'/' 

••  'i'iure  is  too  much  truth  in  the  '  l"lv  S!io_l; ,  ;;;id,  I  a-.ld,  tl.i-y  ought  to  be 
;ins\v.  r  ^l--ili:it  is.  if  they  can  be  answered." 

•■  It  is  a  w.iudei-  to  me  that  tb.o  wri'crs  did  nor,  \,bcn  on  the  ?ilip-!cn 
ui-'Ui'id  take  up  some  important  points,  i.'u  v.-hieii  1  r.aily  thiulc  the  ' Ii-.t^iunary 
rciaiies  are  ;'.,ssiiilable.  'i'hc  London  J',!;, -iuiuiv}-  S;:^-iet}  s  aii'aii'.s  have 
bL-'n  examined  by  a  most  able  and  ii.iparlially  di;i'>\ii  0 jianiiUc".  A'^'hy  not  the 
s,;:ne  ihin',^  d'  -nc  v>-ith  'i\'.  o  (j^n._ral  SvCi'e'i;;'.  ii s  t;au  >;u-t  all  llttr  bu--iiiess  : 

wiiv  have  wc  four,  and  the  J.IancliL' ^icr  bankrupv  to  make  up  weight:*  Doctor 
.Viiier  can  b^  s])ared  to  leave  the  rviio-iou  lloase  to  go  to  Canada:  could  not  the 
jnesenre  ni'  dUe  of  the  four  l;iiigs  t'li.nbe  dispcu  cd  witli  at  our  Somerset 
House  :  If  I  liad  had  a  h.and  in  gLttlng  up  ;Le  "  Fiy  Sheets.  I  think  I  should 
have  thouubt  myself — not  over  briglit,  if  t!ie-e  p.^vuis  had  escaped  me.""t 

■•  X  itiiinL:  appears  to  escape  tlie  autliors  :  they  have  c^■es  as  searching  as 
tire  :  anil,  as  if  pos-^csscd  of  Dion.-v.-iiis  ear-trumpet,  they  seem  lo  l:uow  every- 
laihg  tl'.a:  OU'U:-." 

••  li  is  -latcd  in  one  o!' the  numbers  of  the  'Tly  Sheets,  that  jdr.  Jackson, 
i^f  .M;i:icb  . -l .  r,  w  ;ald  bi'  e;ni;l.  v^d  as  an  '  easy  chair  fjr  Doctor  Buntin.g  and 
his  c  b;e-e_'-:ies  a;id  wor.Id  prf'serve  ;!k  ui  in  a  state  of  idleness.  This  seems  to 
haw  b  cu  mophLtie.  Y\'ould  ycni  belie\ e  it : — that  '^ery  nuin  who  was  elected 
UiuL  r  tlie  ,-pec'iou-'  guise  of  going  about  to  revive  the  jlissionniry  cause  in  dif- 
fi-neiU  phefs.  and  paid  the  woilc,  was  actiudl}"  l-aji!  in  lln;  [Mission  Hou>e, 
1  n  SI  Iv  eninlo\\:l — soau  limes  nearly  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  in  pre])aring  the 
Ml  slinaiY  llvjini'.  for  the  prjss  ;  a  v^aak  f:r  which  the  four  secretaries  are 
baud-iiiai'!v  i.aid  f ' a'  g.  tling  up,  and  to  which  they  ailix  their  nanies,  as  though 
tiic  wlmle  ;>f  t'n"  fiiioar  had  be  ai  t'lelr  own.  'J'his  usefnd  agent  a-'-lgneil  this  as 
a  la  ason,  wli  'U  on.  a  n  I-Ii  bi  a  id  ire.  v.di}'  tlie  Itapnit  of  18  id  was  out  so  soon, 
and  w  li  V  li  '  bad  been  abb'  todnso  llttl  •  in  the  provinct  s  I  lltlb.'  a\".  are,  jioor 
.-.hiiol  aou.  that  the  ^word  was  cullinL;-  dilibvent  ways:  falling  with  tremendous 
wei^ail  liUthe  iialob-iice  of  tlv  S^■l■l■etarie^  ;  tbe  little  rieed  theie  was  for  him 
in  \t\~.  owna  prcidi.; r  sphere,  and  ihe  misa,j)|ir(,prial  Imi  of  the  jAdjIic  money,  in  the 
pa\nienl  d  man  :i;r  wairk  tlie\  do  not  aa;!.iid  to. 

*  A^'.   this  niailb  ra  111,  AS  la  tla  r,  \\  lnai  in  ja' i    i  r'l  \  ,  lie  diil  nut  loud  one  of  the  suns  cif 

  s.piiic  i,iiiiir\-  ;  and  wla^'ii'  i'  I'l  a  acl  had  nut  Mime  iiilhaaici'  in  proonan^;  Inni  tiis 

[iia  ^,  ;a  vitaati'iu-  W'r  laivi'  In  ::nl  noa-'a  ai  Alaiicli.  sti  r.  t'  -.-v  j,..t  t tia  IjvL't luaai  licwai i c 
nt'iliis  \\  li.n.'vcr  is  s;u(l  by  itaau  ill  ilic  cin  uns  is  rarr.cii  lu  lliu  Mis^imi  lluu.  t.  lie 

■s  tannl' lyi.  ,1  a-,  a  Sr..     ^\'c  ari-  i)n;jai;il  ti  thi-  I'.ut. 

+  'I'n  ill' -a  siau  inuails  \\  r  iiiM  t  CI  li  ■  liail  V  rariimu!  :  aiiil  ask,  wbmn  wa s  ]  )ncti ir  -Vldt  r 
Sin;  In  t'anaiia  r  i it  liy  t lia  ( 'i iM  '.a: i  ■  |-  ;  1  a,i'  1  tin ■  (  i  N  i a:/. ai / a  1 1  *  laoi  i.  in  I,oii(loii. 
\Voulil  lir,  we  auaia  ib  iuam!,  li.i  v  iic  ai  s'  r  at' d  and  rininni-.  ii  ,u  -il,  liy  a  ti  I'r  \aiir  iit  the 
('iiiilria  lire  ■  \Vi- answer.  Nil  N'l  :ai  ;  liri,  ;a .t  la'hl  in  sia  li  e- tn  lu  by  las  lirelhreii. 
^\'hv  tlaai,  we  11  aa' imil'e  »  lii|i.ii  aa  wa^lima,  i.'ij-i:  .  a  el  n  .ne  r  ^  i  nii  J.y  heeaase  'leu  as  laie 
(it  till 'ir  (n\  II  ;  and  tin  v  are  nut  i a  i he  habit  el'  ai  ana  '  ■  !  i  iViaii  aaii  in';  I liena- I'ha  s  "with  tlu'ir 
fiivovu's.  W'l'  ha\  e  a  i  A  i caeheil  the  i  liina.x  nt  as~i;  .n  .1  ji'  w  i,  r.  'i  h.'  !.■  ana  rii  a\ith( u  ities 
;illii\M  il  f  11  a;  1])  mil  a  I'res'aUait  t  ir  tile  (  'an  idisn  ( 'i  mli  i  em  i  ,  anil  'ih'ise  authnvities  selfishly 
iiiiiiiiiliiiliz^iH- the  la laoiir  anil  in;,'  tin  m -1  1  ves  !  I  l!"athls  is  net  all.  ^\'e  are  nl  ii|iiiiiiiiL 
■\vilh  tlie  p.  i-iiii  whe-e  n  marks  lia :i;\ eu  i  i.  ■■  ti  i  ', !  lis  imi  i  ■  ilea,  !'i  air  Seei'  lavies  a  re  un- 
utee«sarv  ;   piuM  il  by  the  iaet  "I  D'aa  a"  i  h.  iiil',  sii..  hy  lu-,  hrethreii  na  an  (  irainl  to 

('an:i:la,  -thus  s'lewinj;,  lie.t  hy  sjiaiiiif,  lan  ,  they  e an  at  h  a>t  iln  v.ilh  three,  ainl  sn  ,-ave 
tbe  I  xjieiise  lit  the  na  .-1  eustly  i  it  the  tuir  !  It  is  re  it  satiiei'iit  to  sa  v,  that  .  )iiia  nr  Aider 
had  been  ia  Cuiiiida  1  leli  re,  tnr  the  md  that  he  did  tla  re  has  yi  t  to  he  shewn.  Any  how, 
Messrs  lleeee,  Ilaiiiuili,  Newton  and  I.cii'd  luid  lail  been  there,  when  sent  cut  Liy  C'ou- 
iirwnrc. 
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"  I  have  heard  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Missionaries,  that 
more  is  laid  to  their  charge,  in  the  General  Report,  than  the  station  on  which 
they  liave  laboured  has  cost ;  and  that  they  have,  consequently,  been  unable  to 
make  their  own  private  accounts  tally  with  the  published  acounts,  as  to  actual 
expenditure.  This  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  an  impartially  drawn  Com- 
mittee of  Examination — but  not  from  am.ong  themselves.  Some  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries, I  am  told,  have  been  k«pt  out  of  their  just  claims  for  years,  and 
others  of  them,  have  absolutely  to  turn  fish-mongers,  and  sell  fish  for  a  hving. 
If  this  were  knov/n  to  a  generous  people  like  the  Alethodists,  every  feeling  of 
their  nature  would  revolt  at  it." 

"  Though  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  all  that  is  contained  in  the  '  Fly  Sheets,'  I 
cannot  resist  the  thought,  that  the  writers  are  Conservatives,  for  they  do  not  at- 
tack the  CoxsTiTuriox  of  ^slethodisiu,  but  its  present  Abmixisteatoes — its 
Executive  department,  where  there  is  certainly  scope  for  improvement;  and  I 
am  glad  they  confine  the  sheets  and  the  conflict  to  the  preachers — anxious,  ap- 
parently, not  to  dislurb  the  peace  of  the  body," 

"  The  article  on  Secularization  tells  a  tremendously  awful  tale,  and  ought 
to  rest  with  solemn  weight  on  the  consciences  of  the  men  that  are  concerned 
in  it," 

"There  is  an  error  in  the  second  edition  of  No.  1,  of  the  'Fly  Sheets.' 
Instead  of  £;-;00  being  abstracted  from  the  Centenary  Fund,  by  the  trick 
of  changing  Infonnaiion  into  Advertisements,  it  will  be  seen  by  adverting 
to  the  'General  Centenary  Report,'  in  the  'general  disbursements'  at  the  close, 
that  no  less  a  sum  than  -€1,406  13s.  7d.  was  taken  from  the  contributions  of  the 
people,  to  support  the  'Watchman.'  In  this  v,'ay,  these  tory  speculators  have 
contrived  to  refund  part  of  their  own  subscriptions.  This  paper  is  assisted  in 
various  ways  from  the  Connexional  Funds.  When  the  united  Committees  met 
in  April  last,  on  Lord  John  Pvussell's  Educational  Scheme,  copies  of  the 
'  Watchman'  wer?  forwarded  gratis  to  the  Preachers,  not  excepting  even  those 
of  them  that  were  regular  subscribers.  Who  paid  for  this  ?  The  Wesleyans 
out  of  their  funds  !  !  By  these  tricks,  the  conductors,  at  the  close  of  thirteen 
years,  have  been  able  to  pay  £10  to  £lOO  shareholders,— taking  care  to  deduct 
from  the  ten,  seven  pounds  for  papers — thus  blessing  them  with  from  three  to 
four  in  cash.  And  yet,  as  an  inducement  for  persons  to  become  subscribers, 
they  are  told  that  the  profits,  after  paying  £5,  per  cent,  are  to  go  to  the  public 
charities  !  ! 

"  J.Ir.  Waddy  sent  up  an  article  of  intelligence  some  time  back  to  the 
'Watchman,'  on  the  prospects,  (tc.,  of  the  'Sheffield  Proprietory  School,'  and 
the  Comnattee  refused  to  insert  it,  except  as  an  Advertisement!  It  is  not 
generally  known,  that,  while  the  disinterested  supporters  of  that  paper,  tell  us, 
when  assailed  on  Connexional  principles,  that  it  is  only  the  allowed,  not  the 
authorised  organ  of  the  body,  there  are  some  of  the  London  Preachers  on  the 
Committee  to  decide  on  articles  to  be  inserted  or  rejected,  llov/  can  the  work 
of  God  prosper  in  the  Metropolis,  while  those  apostles,  who  should  consecrate 
themselves,  in  the  expressive  language  of  Doctor  Bunting's  Liverpool  Minutes, 
'fully  and  entirely  to  their  proper  work,'  are  tied  to  a  Newspaper,  as  to  the 
tail  of  a  dog  cart." 

"W  M.  Bunting  said,  'My  father  can  hook  you  all,  and  no  other  man  can 
do  it  but  himself.'  On  another  occassion,  'There  will  be  a  change  when  my 
father  dies.'  " 

"  Doctor  Bunting  siis  at  ease,  forging  chains  for  others, — making  laws 
which  do  not  reach  himself:  see  him  tested  by  his  Liverpool  Minutes.  His 
mode  of  legislation  shows  that  he  has  the  most  contemptible  opinion  of  his 
brethren  ;  he  legislates,  as  for  a  set  of  disorderly  villians,  always  on  the  alert, 
to  break  forth  into  open  transgression,  not  for  men  of  God." 
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"We  have  reached  a  perilous  position  as  a  body, — tlie  very  state  of  thing's 
against  which  Mr.  Wesley  cautioned  us.  Rich  men,  through  the  policy  of 
Doctor  Bunting,  have  now  become  necessary  to  xis  :  nothing  can  be  done  without 
our  rich  laymen  :  if  anything  is  wrong,  or  nieasnre  is  to  be  carried,  Mei^sr.-,. 
Wood  and  Heald  must  be  sent  for  from  Manchester.  Such  men — if  we  are  to 
have  them — ought  to  be  changed,  as  well  as  the  Seci'etarics  and  olliers." 

"  Some  of  Doctor  Bunting  s  friends  arc  offended,  because  of  the  £2000, 
subscribed  for  him  being  noticed  ;  stating  that  it  was  a  private  act  :  but  such 
persons  forget,  that  it  was  public  both  in  its  cause  and  its  effect s.  and  was  given 
and  taken  at  the  expense  of  Methodism  ;  the  fitvouritism  which  the  Doctor  had 
manifested,  and  I  he  honours  he  had  heaped  up(  in  these  gentlemen,  led  to  it; 
and  the  fict  of  his  attempt  to  i  oerce  the  C'or.iV  rence  into  submission,  by  the  ex- 
piessed  opinions  and  wishes  of  these  men  in  the  various  Committees,  is  a  proof 
that  the  body  has  had  an  improper  influence  entailed  upon  it  by  the  boon." 

The  following  Dialogue  has  been  furnislied  by  a  member  of  our  Committee, 
which  has  amused  us  not  a  little,  and  which  was  no  small  amusement  to  himself. 
We  withhold  the  r.-mics  of  the  parties,  and  merely  employ  alphabetical  charac- 
ters as  their  rrj^re^entatives. 

./. — "What  will  be  the  course  pursu.ed  by  Doctor  Bunting  and  his  party, 
at  tlb>  ap])ii-acliirg  Conference,  rehitive  to  the  'Fly  Sheets?'" 

B. — ■'Tliry  will  pa-s  (Acr  tlie  whole,  to  be  sure,  without  notice,  in  the 
v,\ny  the  f;;i.  ts  v.\  re  e\  aded  at  the  preceding  Conference. 

C — '•  Soiiietliing  more  than  that,  I  think,  will  be  expected  by  the 
Prer.clicrs." 

-■/. — ■■  My  opinion  is,  that  the  second  edition  of  the  first  ntimber,  will  render 
the  Doctor  desperate  and  that  he  will  resolve  upon  making  inqttisition  among 
his  Brethren,  in  order  to  detect  the  authors." 

D. —  "He  will  not  resort  to  that  plan  again:  he  was  floored  most 
humiiiatii:L;]y  in  the  case  of  the  '  Wesleyan  Takings,'  by  Burdsall,  l?eauniont, 
and  I'.verett,  aiul  had  to  sit  down  contentedly  with  suspicion  in  lieu  of  know- 
led.;e  :  the  only  time  he  seems  to  have  come  to  a  dead  stand,  like  the  hounds 
at  fault,  and  to  slink  olf  after  the  chase  with  disappointn  cut  as  the  reward  of 
his  toil." 

('■ — "  Wliile  the  Doctor  and  his  men  are  calling  out  for  the  authors,  the 
wliole  Conference  shmdd  demand  from  him  a  disproval  of  the  facts:"  the  latter  is 
the  first  businosK.  and  of  the  first  moment  :  let  these  be  disproved,  and  then 
hunt  on;  the  maligiier  .  and  jiunish  them  accordingly.  Innocence  will  at  once 
go  to  the  charges,  and  rel)iit  them:  guilt  w  ill  go  to  authorship —to  any  thing — 
or  anywlierr,  rather  ti.a.i  {o  the  i'aets,  to  prevent  examiijation  and  elude 
detection." 

D — "So  I  think  :  and  I  would  jii%t  observe,  that  the  Doctor  would  not 
liave  pursihd  the  enquiry  he  did,  in  reference  to  the  'Wesleyan  'I'akings,'  liad 
not  ill.'  antlmr,  at  tlie  (  lose  of  liis  I'rcfacc,  suggested  the  vei'v  course  which  the 
inquisilur  adopted  ;  evidently  laid  as  a  snare  in  whicli  to  catch  liim  :  it  appeared 
so  simple,  so  straiglitforwai'd,  and  so  likely  to  \>v  eilectivc,  that  tlie  Doctor  could 
not  resist  the  tenqiiation  of  trying  the  experiment  —never  lor  a  moment  calcula- 
tiu'^  on  a  failure:  ;:v.d  the  tliree  geniuses  sat  and  laughed  at  his  defeat  and  his 
fulmiiuitions."* 

*  It  i-i  somi'wlint  Hiniriil.nr  that  tlie  Metlinilist  Mni'izin.-  s'  nulil  hp  at  variance  with  the 
MFtliinli,.f   ( 'iinr.  ri  iii  p.     Ill  th'-  iiiinihtT  Inr  April,  1S47,  ]>■  it  is  a^kcd,  in  nn  article 

flit  tieil  "  Triitli,"  !\Iay  1  u  ll  a  lie  tn  pre.^erve  iny  si  c-ri-l  i'  I  am  the  aullii  r  n(  an  anoiiv- 
mmx  work  — .IiiniiJ'',  Wai.  rlcy,  an  arfic  le  in  a  itevievv.  It  i>i  iiuporiant  to  nie  to  remain 
uiiknnw  n  a-  the  author,  lam  a^ked  if  I  am  the  autliir  ;  or  I  am  oIi.ir^">il  witli  beinp  so. 
Am  1  compel  lei!  to  eonfe-s  I'  Am  [  allowed  to  deny?  'i'o  thi^  I  nply  nPL-ativelv  to  hnih 
enquiries,    1  am  not  toiiipellt'd  to  foi.fess  ;  but  1  am  not  allo\...d  to  deny,    I  am  not  allow.  1 
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A.  — "  By  the  v.-ny,  a  friend  of  mine  has  the  copies  of  the  letters  which 
Burdsall  and  Everett  wrote  to  the  Conference.  They  are  sarcastically  severe, 
and  yet  contain  admirable  arguments  in  defence  of  resisting,  what  they  deem,  an 
inquisitorial  measure  " 

D. — "The  in(jui?itorial  plan  is  not  only  an  insult  offered  to  every  innocent 
person,  but  it  may  siiliject  the  innr.isitor  himself  to  no  small  inconvenience,  in 
answering  certain  questions  which  the  opposite  party  have  it  in  their  power  to 
put  to  him.  if  I  were  questioned,  •!  should  wish  to  know,  whether  I  stood  in 
the  position  of  a  person  suspected,  or  directly  charged  ■with  an  offence  ?  If 
only  suspected,  I  should  then  demand  the  names  of  tlie  persons  that  might 
suspect  me — enquire  of  what  I  was  suspected,  and  also  the  groimd  of  that 
suspicion  ?" 

C. — "I  \vonld  proceed  fiirthor  than  so:  and  would  insist  upon  all  sus- 
picious and  suspected  persons  being  scriUir.ized,  on  alt,  other  matters  ;  and 
then  would  come  in  the  iviissioviary  Secretaries,  and  others,  relative  to  whom  the 
cry  of  authorship  was  intended  to  give  the  go  by,  hat  ^xho,  agreeably  to  the 
'Fly  Slieets,'  would  stand  on  the  list  before  me  :  and  I  maintain,  that  1  should 
have  as  good  a  right  to  insist  upon  my  scrutiny,  n<  they  would  have  to  pass 
theirs  ;  and  with  a  much  better  grace  too,  since  I,  at  most,  could  only  be  sus- 
pected, whilst  they  have  point  blank  charges  urged  against  them,  with  facts  and 
documentary  evidence  to  support  them." 

B.  — "An  answer  to  the  questioii,  guilty  or  not  guilty,  as  to  authorship, 
can  be  no  refutation  of  the  clnii-ges  preferred  ;  and  Doctor  Bunting  and  his 
party,  with  uhoni  the  enqun-y  would  be  likely  to  originate,  ought  firsi  to  acquit 
themselves  lief'ore  they  are  entitled  to  entrap  and  criminate  others." 

"  A. — "  Till  a  man  is  proved  guilty  of  writing  and  circulating  the  saiil 
*  Sheets,  he.  and  everv  other  preacher,  is  bound  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  truth  of  the  facts  broiight  forward,  since  the  parties,  in  attempting  to  bring 
the  author  or  authors  to  judgment,  tacitly  deny  them  ;  and  being  themselves 
the  supposed  cause  of  bringing  the  business  oificially  before  the  brethren,  the 
latter  would  have  a  right  to  expect,  in  their  Conferential  character,  to  hear  the 
statements  fairly  refuted.  iPIere  I  would  take  my  stand,  if  they  Avcre  to  propose 
the  question  to  me." 

C.  — "  It  seems  somewhat  strange,  that,  when  Doctor  Bunting  is  in  any 
way  reflected  upon  such  sensitiveness  should  be  manifested  on  the  part  of  him- 

by  tlie  rules  of  mnrality  to  sr\y  what  i-i  not  true,  because  to  tell  tlie  truth  is  inconvenient  nr 
disagreeahle.  The  rule  of  truth,  the  conception  of  truth,  aJmii.<  of  no  such  exception. 
The  rule  cannot  he — Never  tell  a  lie  except  when  to  ti  li  the  truth  is  inconvenient  or  dis- 
agreeable to  you.  Such  a  rule  wnul.l  de.'troy  the  very  nature  of  truth.  It  is  not  what  W8 
mean  by  truth.  It  is  a  rejection  of  the  universal  umlerstantlina;  which  prevails  amons 
mankind.  It  is  using  vfords  in  a  sense  in  which  I  know  mankiu'l  do  not  understand-  me  to 
use  them.  I  may  not,  therefore,  deny.  I  mr.y  not  say,  iNo,  when  thev  ask  me  if  it  is  so. 
But  must  I  say,  Yes.'' — must  I  conft  ss?  By  no  means.  I  am  under  no  such  necessity.  I 
may  be  silent.  I  may  refuse  to  answi  r.  1  ni:iy  put  asi.Je  the  enquiry.  You  sav  that  this 
would  be  really  to  confess,  or  at  lerl^t  to  di-ciose  the  truth;  that  it  would  be  so  interpreted; 
and  that  I  am,  in  this  way,  robbed  of  my  secret.  I  reply,  that  whether  mv  answer  is 
understood  as  0  disclosure,  must  dnpeiid  upon  the  skill  with  which  I  frame  it,  and  put  the 
question  hy  ;  but  thaf,  if  it  i-^  ^o  understood,  that  is  a  necessary  consequence  ot  writing  an 
anonymous  book,  and  t'len  a  s  iciating  on  familiar  terms  with  ncute  and  inquisitive  friends.  If 
I  am  not  a  match  for  them  in  the  light  skirmi-ih  of  colloquial  attack  and  defence,  I  had  better 
keep  out  of  their  w  ay  when  I  am  hiden  with  such  a  secret."  Here  we  have  a  noble  defence 
of  the  conduct  of  Beaumont,  Burds  ill,  and  Everett,  in  refusing  to  answer  the  question  of 
authorship  as  to  the  "  \ye-i!eyan  takings;  and  the  Editors  of  the  Jlagazine  in  this  period  of 
peril,  from  anonymous  scril'cs,  are  boidly  stepping  forward  to  settle  the  minds  and  aid  the  con- 
ce.i'mentof  all  such  ;  a  ^uhject  which  cannot  he  otiierwise  than  grateful  to  the  writers  of  the 
"  Fly  Sheets,"  and  considered  a<  peculiarly  seasonable,  to  he  tkus  instructed  and  supported  in 
the  midst  oftlieir  labours  by  tiio  Editor-.  Were  the  good  mea  nodding  at  the  time  they  inserted 
tlie  above  extract  ?" 
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self  and  his  friemls,  and  that  no  anxiety  should  be  felt  by  themselves  to  shield 
otiiers  from  suspicion.  Take  the  case  of  ilr.  Cubitt,*  one  of  the  Doctor  s 
supporters,  noticed,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  in  the  second  edition  of  the  first 
number  of  '  Flv  Sheets.'  The  whole  London  District,  though  apprised  of  the 
case,  passed  it  over.  Aye,  had  it  been  any  of  the  Doctor  s  opponents,  what  a 
feast  it  would  have  made.  Even  the  authorship  never  seems  to  have  been  hinted 
in  the  case  of  Ci  .  orfjc." 

"  /?.—  ••  1  am  of  o-.'inion  with  D.  that  the  proposal  of  the  question,  guilty 
or  not  guiltv,  to  the  ministers  assoinbled,  is  an  instdt  ofl'ered  to  every  man  to 
whom  it  is  proposed,  inasmu'di  as  the  guilt  of  authorship,  in  the  way  of  im- 
plication, is  imputed  to  liim.  Besides,  look  at  it,  in  tlie  common  usages  of  the 
couutrv  :  a  person,  who  is  more  tiian  sns;)e."ttd — actually  taken  up  for  a  crime, 
is  cautioned  both  by  the  magistr.ae  and  a  coinmoo  policeman,  not  to  say  any- 
thing thnt  will  eliminate  himself" 

£). — "Tlie  straiL;htforw.u-d  course  is.  provided  they  should  go  to  author, 
SHIP  before  thev  ^o  to  the  cn  ap.gks.  to  name  the  man  or  men  supposed  to  have 
written  the  circulars,  and  then  adduce  the  proofs  of  ginlt." 

/A — •■  Are  we  not.  in  our  remarks,  taking  a  little  too  much  for  granted  ? 
Where  is  tlie  proof  that  a  Prkacuku  b:is  iseniud  and  circulated  these  'Fly 
Sheets?"  It  is  no  where  admiit-^d  in  the  'Siieets  themselves.  The  Preachers, 
generaliv  speakmg.  are  open,  honest,  and  confiding:  and  talking  on  connex- 
lonal  aiiairs.  .iS  well  hs  the  conduct  and  s:  irilot'the  powers  that  be,'  com- 
municate, both  intentionallv  and  unintentionallv,  of  their  abundance  to  their 
friends.  Why,  I  could  fill  a  volume  myself  with  interesting  matter,  which  I 
have  received  in  my  intercourse  with  Preachers,  whose  hearts  are  oppressed 
with  what  thev  see  and  hear." 

C — Besides  we  are  to  suppose,  that  the  People  have  neither  eyes  nor 
ears      If  thev  were  ever  alive  to  abuse,  it  is  now." 

.  '■  I  recollect  a  case  connected  with  a  personal  history  of  the  late  Mr. 
Pichard  Watson,  which  associates  itself  in  my  mind  with  the  present,  and  whicdi 

"  'Vhr  ^pi^aker  refers  to  p.  'J.').  -Jt!  of  (lie  secniiil  editinn  of  No.  1,  where  the  lil  eriil  treiifineiit 
of  Mr.  Cu'  ;t,  i-;  contri^te  l  uith  tlie  soiirvv  treiitment  of  poor  John  Overton  ;  the  CoiiiK  xion 
li-i I]  -  »\v.  pf,  .Tiiil  the  froain  faKi  ji  oil',  to  pny  the  ilelits  of  the  toiu.er,  ami  tho  1-dtter  li-fi  to 
.■■liiU  f  T  li  ir.-'l  f ;  the  one  shitiJcl  Iroin  eiii-i.re,  ;inil  tlie  other  cxpo>^eil  to  rel  iilie  and  sull'cr- 
iii:^.  r.  .t'he  Loiii'.on  ;_'i'iitry,  I'ai  ami  wel  1  - fa\ oi;reil  as  they  are,  are  always  ready  to  dip  into 
tile  p  ts  .if  otln  rs  to  relieve  then  selvi  s.  We  liave  si  en  a  circular,  since  tliis  dialoffiie  took 
ji  lo;  ,  i--n.  1  from  a  lU'  itioL;  compost  I  of  the  l.niulon  Preachers,  with  the  venerahle  I!ichard 
l!t  i-.e  iji  til'  chair,  .-.died  I  'r  the  piirsose  of  takiiifx  into  consideriition  tlie  c.ise  of  a  sii]ier- 
ninm  lary,  Mr.  ,1.  W.,  ivlio^e  case  was  ropi a  si.nted  to  be  ''one  of  peculiar  di>fress,"  lieiiif; 
inv. livi  d  in  deht  to  the  "  annnjiit  of  L'lO'K"  Poor  Jonathan  innst  he  exposed  hv  piintecl 
ciiool.iis,  J. dm  Overton  nnist  he  dro]'poii  from  the  Minutes,  and  the  case  of  George  Cuhitr, 
with  liai>rities  amounting;  (u  nioie  tlian  both,  rrmst  be  concealed,  atid  himself  preserved  in  all 
Ids  lioriom s  and  eimiluments.  'I'he  circular  fjoes  on  to  state,  that  the  Conference  slionld  he 
reeommeudril  to  adiipt.  if  po,»il;l.  .  some  \ ei  y  si rinti  nt  incasnres  to  pre^ent  Brot her  W  ,  f  rom 
poini;  into  deht."  No,  "sfrinoont  measures''  in  (loor^^e'.s  case!  No,  no;  Gcori;e  helonf;.'< 
to  the  cliiiue.  Wha t  w  i add  the  Central izers  say,  if  other  Distriets  were  lo  do  so."  If,  in 
any  of  the  other  Coid'erence  towns,  such  a  l  a^e  had  come  before  the  brethren,  they  would  have 
pmei'eded  t.i  work  <jut  the  relief  of  the  hrother  in  their  own  circuit.  The  precedent  is  l  ad,  and 
the  act  itself  is  mean  ;  bin  nothiiif;  stands  in  tile  way  ol'  Centralized  Seeular.s.  We  ask  too, 
what  rij;ht  the  [.on  1  mi  District  has  to  move  the  wli  ili'  Connexion  to  take  steps  to  reliive  the 
lislii'  \N  e  do  n  't  ol.oet  to  the  charity  ;  hut  ^ve  nhjeel  to  t!i  e  power  w  hicdi  t  he  Ijondon  Dis- 
trict ( lainis,  and  eiii-  take  as  a  mtitler  of  cum  -  c,  to  do  such  thirt's  of  its  own  accord,  'the 
pri  c  dni  r  is  not  to  he  n  i.  in  il  to  the  ]ii  esriioe  of  the  I'n  sidi  nt  ;  for  if  he  had  been  ri  Mih  nt  in 
I.iveijiool,  it  w.  uhi  have  been  thi-  ^anie.  The  Derpetual  Diettitor  is  rr>ident  in  the  metropolis. 
AN  e  cin  not  attrilute  too  nuich  to  D  rfor  liuntin-  in  stilinj,'  liim  tlie  Dr.R- 
PFTVAL  Dl(  T.\  i  OR.  The  Pre-idiuit— Mr.  Atln  rton— in  a  letter  to  .Mr.  Eipfr,  on  Mr. 
Cauuheys  ca-o,  I'a'ed  "N'lv.  11,  l,'.!!',,"  commences  with-"De;ir  Sir,  — J  tlnink  v  ou  for 
y  ur  eonnnnr:  i-at:,:i;-.  I  had  irtrnded  to  do  someth i ii;,'  of  what  you  sUL'oest,  when  D.  etor 
ffuntiii^  returns  to  t.'w  n.''  NoihinL'  can  be  ihme  without  the  advice  and  sufi'i.i^'e  of  Doctor 
nuntini;!  Asternwhi"  is  ew  n  c  oiipelled  to  how  to  him  !  'I'he  C-  rden  lie.  ,  on  such  shew- 
iut;s  BhouUl  not  allow  the  I're-ident  to  leave  a  country  c;rcvdt  lor  the  met r.'polis.  No  man  is 
Bafe  in  the  presence  of  the  Dicttitor.  He  is  certain  to  be  sold.  "  iilv  father  can  Look  yoa 
all  !"    1'  oor  Atherton,  where  is  tliy  boasted  iir]r[i(, utlcnct; ! 
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shews  how  that  great  man  would  have  acted  on  the  interrogatory  system.  He 
was  invited,  when  among  the  Kilhamites,  to  preach  the  Anniversary  Sermon  on 
behalf  of  the  Stockport  Sunday  SchooL  It  was  discovered  in  the  interim,  that 
he  was  suspected  of  being  the  author  of  "The  Book  of  Kane,"  in  which  old  Mr. 
Matthew  Mayer,  and  some  other  Stockport  v^orthies  ludicrously  figured.  Joseph, 
the  son  of  jMatthew,  was  head  man  in  the  school ;  and  to  satisfy  a  few  scruples, 
Mr.  Watson  was  interrogated  on  the  subject  of  authorship,  combined  with  a 
gentle  hint,  that  if  he  were  the  au*hor,  his  services  were  to  be  dispensed  with. 
Mr.  Watson  v/rote  an  indignant  letter  back — somewhat  similar,  I  should  sup- 
pose, to  the  letters  of  Burdsall  and  Everett  to  the  Conference, — telling  the  in- 
terrogators that  he  owed  them  nothing — that  they  were  seeking  an  obligation  at 
his  hand — that  he  had  none  to  confer^ — and,  therefore,  had  no  answer  to  return 
to  their  question." 

The  value  of  these  sentiments  will  be  fovmd  in  the  impression  which  they 
are  calculated  to  make  on  the  Buntingian  party,  who  are  not  likely  otherwise  to 
hear  in  w^hat  position  they  stand,  and  what  views  are  entertained  of  them  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  preachers  and  of  the  people  ;  and  they  shew  too  the  depth 
of  the  impression  already  made,  in  the  strength  of  many  of  the  expressions  em- 
ployed, and  so  tar  support  our  statements  on  the  subject  of  "  Reclaimed 
Ground."  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  sentiments,  on  such  a  subject,  have 
been  expressed  by  so  many  lips — mostlj^  preachers — without  feeling, — that  such 
feeling  could  be  called  into  existence  without  a  cause, — or  that  it  can  remain 
in  operation  without  effect !  If  men  will  be  so  infatuated  as  to  think  so,  let  them 
take  the  consequence.* 

We  had  intended,  hy  vvay  oF  strengthening  our  position,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  con- 
duct  oF  the  United  Committees,  which  met  in  London,  April,  1847,  on  the  Educational  measure 
brought  before  Parliament.  \^  lien  Sir  James  Graham's  Factnry  Bill  '.vas  before  tlie  public, 
preachers  and  laymen,  from  diiferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  invited  to  attend  ;  and  not 
less  than  20  )  representatives  ot  the  people  were  present  on  tlie  occasion.  On  the  occasion  of 
18t7,to  which  we  n*n'  refer,  we  have  Doctor  Bunting's  narrowing  system  carried  ont.  When 
the  friends  of  the  Bradford  East  Circuit  sent  j\Ir.  Haydon,  their  worthy  superintendent,  to 
represent  their  opinion,  in  a  protest  against  the  measure,  he  was  scowled  upon  by  some,  and 
found  it  difficult  to  gain  admission  at  all  to  the  meeting.  Why  was  everything  done  silently? 
Why  was  a  promise  of  secrecv  imposed  on  all  its  members  p  Had  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Wesleyans  out  of  doors  nothing  at  stake  ?  To  say  that  the  Committee  represents  the  people, 
when  they  thus  studiously  hide  their  intentions  from  them,  is  a  solecism.  Why  were  not  the 
views  and  decisions  of  these  Committees  laid  before  the  people?  'I'he  course  to  be  pursued  by 
a  Committee  representing  a  large  body  is,  frequently  to  give  opportunities  for  the  interchange 
of  sympathy  and  opinion  with  their  constituents — to  communicate  freely  and  fully  with  them — 
and,  at  every  stage  of  their  labours,  to  make  the  fullest  statements  of  their  progress.  Especi- 
ally, should  any  new  feature  of  the  case  turn  up,  is  there  a  double  necessity  for  communicating 
it  to  their  constituents,  and  taking  their  sense  on  the  subject.  But  here  we  have  two  com- 
paratively small  packed  Committees,  chiefly  composed  of  Dr.  Bunting's  friends  and  favorites- 
sitting  with  closed  doors — under  promise  of  secrecy — trifling  with  the  interests  of  the  people — 
deciding  on  nothing — and  finally  letting  the  people  into  the  secret  of  their  non-doings,  at  the 
last  hour,  when  there  was  no  time  to  give  expression  to  public  opinion,  either  for  or  against  the 
measure.    The  Dictator  in  his  dotage!   Men  of  Israel,  get  rid  of  every  Buntingian  Committee. 

By  order  of  the  Corresponding  Committee  for  detecting,  exposing,  and 
correcting  abuses.  London,  jManchester,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Hull,  Glasgow,  1847- 


FLY  SHEETS, 

FROM   THE   PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENT. 

No.  4. 


EESrRGAM. 

Kec  habeo,  nec  timeo,  nec  euro,  nec  carco. 

Neither  have  I,  nor  fear  I,  nor  care  I,  nor  want  1. 

"The  fly  SHEETS  must  be  put  down." — Doctor  Bunting,  at  the 
Conference  of  1847. 

Are  tliey  put  down  ?  The  appearance  of  No.  4  of  the  succession  is  our  reply. 
They  are  not  put  down  ; — that  is  evident.  They  will  not  be  put  down  ;  to  this 
we  pledue  ourselves.  \Vhen  tlie  evils  complained  of  and  denounced  in  these 
are  cured,  and  our  beloved  Methodism  is  freed  from  the  location,  centralization, 
and  the  secularization  which  have  enfeebled  and  embarrassed  her,  then  shall 
our  pens  be  laid  aside.  Till  then,  gentle  reader,  be  assured,  that  as  certainly  as 
the  Roman  senator  closed  every  speech  hu  made  in  the  senate  with  those  ominous 
words — Carthago  delenda  est, — Carthage  must  be  destroyed, — so  with  calm  in- 
domitable fixedness  of  purpose,  will  we  continue  to  expose  and  write  down  a  sys- 
tem of  Favouritism  and  S^'lfishness  which,  doomed  by  its  own  inherent  evils  to 
fall  in  pieces,  will  have  its  dL-struction  accelerated  by  the  force  of  our  Fly  Sheets. 
The  roar  of  the  dictator  does  not  aliVigut  us  ;  the  inquisitorial  measure  of  "  The 
Test  Act"  has  not  ensnared  us  :  our  pens  are  our  own  ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  our 
former  hibours,  we  proceed,  with  undiiaiuishcd  stieiigtli  of  will,  to  drive  the  nail 
further  up  to  the  head. 

It  is  a  frti  t,  to  which  we  refer  with  great  satisfaction,  that  amid  the  heavy 
censures  which  have  fallen  on  us,  no  one  has  dared  to  say  that  our  facts  are 
ft, -/iDns,  and  th  it  onr  rfii.<<>ith)'/.i  are  so^)his))iS.    Their  truth  in  the  one  case, 
their  tbrce  in  tlie  oiher.  is  tlieir  [daer.     We  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  ; 
■iv  e  have  ch  illenLicd  refutation  ;  for  more  then  two  xcars  we  have  kc])t  the  list 
open.    No  Kniglit-crrant  h.'is  appeared  ;  no  defender  of   injured  virtue  and 
(ipi)res?ed  weakness  lias  lii'tcd  his  lance  against  ns.     Rcstlesa  anxiety  there  has 
been  to  discnver  the  authors  :  and  throats  of  actions  at  law  on  their  detection  ; 
and  prving  iiu  es; igation  into,  and  comparison  of  type  and  execution  ;  and  great 
swellin'j  W  'rds  of  vani'y  in  the  forum;   and  un-Engbj^h  gagging  bills  to  be 
followed,  if  good  luck  w.udd  liave  it,  liy  heavy  pains  and  penalties.    But  refu- 
tation there  has  been  iHnie  attempted — absolutely  none;  no,  not  in  the  Watch- 
man, so   ready  a  tool  for  any  proprietory  work  ;  no,  not  in  the  Magazine, 
though  its  editor  must  have  longed  and  sighed,  and  groaned  to  enrich  his 
pages  with  a  refutatiim  ;  no,  not  in  the  Minutes  of  Conference,  though  these 
ha\e  been  so  alisolutelv  in  the  hands  of  the  clique  ;  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
refutation  has  a])peare.i.    Why  this  expressive  silence?    Is  it  the  calm  bearing 
of  cons -ientloiis  rectitude  ?  or  the  dignified  indirterence  with  which  sovereign 
maje>ty  pours  its  conteiiijit  on  malignant  but  imbccdc  assailants?      Or,  is  tlie 
clique  deserted  by  it>  fiieiuls  in  its  extremity,  and  does  no  man  care  fir  it 
under  the  heavy  cen^iirt  s  which,  w.'  confes^^,  are  found  in  our  pages  ?  The  clique 
has  it-  friends.     ().-,l)()i-n  and  Co.  have  shown  tlie ir  goodwill  towards  the  assailed; 
and  had  it  been  as  easy  to  acjo>nplish  the  rel'utation  of  the  "  My  Sheets,"  as 
they  were  willing  to  stoop  to  the  olfic  of  servitors  of  the  Inquisition,  depend 
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upon  it,  that,  instead  of  a  harmless  declaration  that  missed  the  mark,  the  pubh'c 
would  have  been  favoured  by  these  chivalrous  brethren  with  an  unanswerable 
reply  to  our  reasonings,  and  a  triumphant  demolition  of  our  facts.  No  refutatiO|^ 
has  been  attempted — for  the  most  weighty  of  reasons — no  refutation  mai 
possible. 

Most  sincerely  do  we  wish  that  there  had  been  no  personalities  in  our  Ply 
Sheets.  Measures,  not  men,  have  inspired  our  movement.  A  system,  not  the 
originators  and  supporters  of  tlAt  system,  is  the  object  of  our  assualt.  And 
could  we  have  ripped  up  the  system  in  all  its  evils,  and  kept  its  authors  and 
abettors  out  of  the  reach  of  our  dissecting  instruments ;  could  we  have  drawn 
the  curtain  from  the  evil,  without  exposing  the  men  who  so  long  have  stood  be- 
hind the  scene  ;  we  would  have  spared  the  men,  while  we  laid  open  without  pity 
their  measures  :  we  would  have  smashed  to  atoms  their  Moloch,  while  not  one 
hair  of  their  own  head  would  we  have  touched.  But  this  was  impossible.  We 
must  have  abandoned  our  object  altogether,  had  we  resolved  to  give  no  'pain 
to  any  one  individual.  The  men  were  implicated  in  the  measures  ; — the  abet- 
tors were  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  system.  No  weapon  could  reach  it 
without  piercing  them.    This  was  our  misfortune,  but  their /aw//. 

We  saw  a  system  of  misrule  in  our  body,  growing  into  vast  power  and  giant 
proportions,  producing  disunion,  disaffection,  discord,  murmurings,  alienations, 
heart-burnings  and  threatening  the  ruin  of  a  system  of  truth  and  holiness,  to 
which  we  were  indebted  for,  and  to  which  we  have  devoted  our  all.  Our  mind 
was  made  up.  War  with  this  system  of  misrule  we  vowed — a  war  of  exter- 
mihation— a  war  in  which  no  quarter  would  be  given.  We  have  resolved  to 
write  it  down  :  we  know  that  we  can.  Our  shot  hits.  Already  has  it  told 
upon  the  system.  Our  opponents  cannot  conceal  the  fact;  and  some  of  them 
have  been  known  to  acknowledge  as  much.  Our  blows  though  aimed  directly 
at  the  system,  strike  tard  on  a  few  individuals,  We  cannot  help,  though  we 
sincerely  regret  this.  They  have  placed  themselves  in  a  false  position — in  the 
forefront — an5  when  our  lusty  yeomen  let  fly  clouds  of  arrows  from  their  trusty 
long-bows,  the  van  are  the  first  wounded.  But  this  is  no  fault  of  ours.  It  is 
one  of  the  sad  and  stern  necessities  of  the  righteous  war  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged; and  to  which,  whoever  cries  out  "wounded,"  we  will  stand  staunch 
till  the  field  is  clear  and  the  Conference  free. 

In  doing  this,  the  authors  and  abettors  of  the  system  come  in  our  way.  We 
cannot  avoid  meeting  them.  Nor  think  we  that  they  are  entitled  to  so  much 
homage,  that,  to  spare  their  feelings,  we  must  intermit  our  labours.  We 
scarcely  crave  pardon  for  saying,  that  the  men,  in  themselves,  would  not  attract 
our  notice,  or  occupy  our  pens.  It  is  their  power  of  mischief  which  alone 
makes  them  conspicuous  in  our  pages.  It  is  because  they  have  built  their  own 
name  into  the  masonery  which  they  have  raised — because  they  have  cut  but 
their  own  name  in  bold  relief  which  tells  who  are  the  founders  ef  the  inquisi- 
tion— it  is  on  this  ground  alone  that  they  figure  in  the  "  Fly  Sheets."  But 
for  this,  they  had  never  gained  our  notice.  In  using  these  strong  terms,  we 
are  not  speaking  of  them  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  but  simply  as  ecclesiastical 
persons, — as  the  administrators  of  Methodism. 

This  is  our  "Apology"  for  our  personalities.* 

We  proceed  with  our  work.  And  here  let  us  remind  our  readers  of  what  we 
have  already  done. 

I.  We  have  infixed  in  the  minds  of  the  preachers  generally,  this  point:— 
there  shall  henceforth  be  no  re-election  of  the  President  of  the  Conferenei 

•  The  personalities  have  called  forth  expressions  in  public  of  sympathy.  But  of  wh«i 
value,  in  many  cases,  is  this  public  mourning,  when  in  private,  the  justice  of  many  of  the 
charges  has  been  admitted  by  the  meumerg  themselves  ?  Crocodile  tears  are  not  precioi| 
peark. 
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Till  the  publication  of  No.  2  of  the  Fly-Sheets,  this  matter  had  scarcely  been 
discussed  any  where  or  by  any  one.  It  seemed  to  occur,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  Presidential  Chair  should  be  reserved  for  a  very  elect  few;  who,  for 
life,  as  often  as  the  constitution  of  the  body  would  allow,  should  engross  this 
honour  to  themselves.  No.  2  was  a  bomb-shell,  thrown  into  this  coterie  of 
Presidents  elect.  It  exploded  for  ever  the  idea  of  the  Presidential  Chair  revolving 
in  regular  but  extremely  limited  cycles.  The  new  idea  spread  like  the  light  of 
the  morning.  It  is  amazing  how  it  recommended  itself  to  the  judgment  of 
candid  men.  Every  one  wondered  that  he  had  not  before  seen  the  matter  in 
the  same  light.  Newton  s  theory  of  gravitation  made  not  more  easy  and 
general  progress  than  did  this  new  theory,  that  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea 
as  any  that  have  hitherto  been  taktn  out  of  it.  And,  what  is  more,  this  princi- 
ple will  never  be  eradicated.  A  problem  of  Euclid  once  demonstrated  stands 
demonstrated  for  ever.  Euclid  has  not  more  clearly  and  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated one  problem,  than  we  have  demonstrated  "the  impropriety  of  re-electing 
to  the  office  any  who  have  filled  it,  while  there  are  others  equally  eligible,  as  to 
qualification,  who  have  not  j-et  been  so  honoured  ;  as  in  this  case, 
■  (1.)    The  honours  of  the  body  are  denied  to  those  equally  entitled  to  them, 

(2.)    The  respectability  of  the  body  is  prostrated. 

(3.)    The  liberties  of  the  body  are  jeopardized. 

(1.)  Re-election,  like  ropt'tition,  is  no  exaltation:  it  being  merely  another 
dish  of  the  same  meat  served  up  in  the  same  way. 

(.■>.)  It  is  a  flagrant  inju>tice  to  others  of  equal,  end,  in  many  instances, 
superior  claims  to  the  persons  elected. 

(6.)  It  is  unnecessary  ;  as  there  are  other  men  to  fill  the  office,  and  that 
most  creditably  and  honouiably. 

TIk'-o  reasons,  we  kiwic,  have  induced  many  prcacliors  to  declare  themselves 
against  the  re-election  of  any  man  to  this  office  ;  and  it  is  not  credil)le  that  tliey 
will  abandon  the  principle.  They  have  crossed  the  Rubieon.  The  leaven  is  in, 
and  cannot  be  got  out.  Light  has  been  diliused,  and  cannot  be  gathered  in 
a^^■ain.* 

•  The  oxl.Mit  to  wlii.  li       oiiiuidu  ;.,-.'r,ul5,  .ind  l\ip  strength  of  lioM  wlii  h  it  lias  l.iken  of  llio  biui 
hood,  will  be  s('\tT<  ly  i.-vti'd  ;it  ttu'  :L(  |)ro;n-liini^  Conffrrnre,  wticn  l)i>ftur  NL'wti^n  bocoii^os  cligiljio  for 
oifife  ;i  fourth  tiiiic.    Vurious  i-Um^.  wo  know,  ;o-''  iis-^i-^ncil,  ovpu  \>y  snrli  a-;  aro  won  uvvy  to  Iho  iioii-rc- 
^'li'ition  print  iph',  why,  in  this  iiistani-i-.  and  in  this  only,  it  shonhl  h  i.vo  tlio  'j:u-lne. 

"  If  .ni\  man  fii-servcil  this  disi  i ;ir I i.  n .  Do'-tm-  Ncwtini  UeservL-s  it."  cannot  allow  that  any  i(f<'a('lu'r 
.11  th<?  bu.Iy  li.is  ('i;h.'r  ^ucli  iicculiar  '[aali  li  at  ions  for  the  oltii',*,  or  has  snch  ox  tra  ordinary  [icr-iinal  merit, 
^li.a  heili's  r\es  the  tioniiiir  . I  /.''////'  titne,  railirr  than  .another  .i  y/ysMinie.  The  ri'verfnnl  ;^entleman 
woulil  linn  .  ;  r  slirink  from  the  sn;i;io-il  ion  tliat  he  is  more  worthy  of  thi^  h  mour  four  tinier  tli.m  ollier.s  ol 
his  iirriliven  otu c 

"  U  I )o-'!or  .Newton  has  not  I  eh  lir  111 !s  \  ear.  thi'n  it  will  fro  ilow  ii  in  ihe  hiil  iry  of  Melhodisni,  that 
DoolDr  U'lntin;;  .ih)ne  It.ad  t  he  di^l  iiii-tiun  oi' the  I'ri-.  iden-y  forlhefoorth  time"  '1  liis  ple.i  soj-po  os  tliat 
tllis  foiir-iinies  (M-eiirin:;  el'etiun  is  now  s 'en  t.i  b.-  an  e\'il.  Will  Dn'  jirea.rher.s,  who  now  rcLCiet  it  i 
o".urren'<',  tin  IliM  \ei  \  ;.'idund.  ie[,eat  1  he  e  •  i  I  lija  \v  i|[  i,,.  extraordinary  mode  o!'  e.\  jii  es^i  ii;^  an 
<h  anion  a.'ain-t  an  evil !  chn  re|i!y  is,  l.i-i  1  }r,  II  be  the  o  dy  m.ui  whoiias  ever  llllo.l  the  I'le.idrnti.il 
Clinir  a  lourlh  tone"  I.i  I  Ihe-;.  stem  heijin  aacl  end  with  Iiim  bike  bonis  I'liillijie,  It  Ihe  sysonn  of 
"^■-■r.nnbzi  ment  a  id  s.  Uivluyess  w  hh  li  Ihe  Ilii'i:;tor  lias  sought  to  establish  find  in  tll.it  Dirbitov  iH  /Mpha 
and  its  Uiii.'.M     Itwiil  l.i'  i  h  .umii  for  all  future  ^^'esle^  an  le^i-l.dois,  .and  eon-lifntion  menders, 

"  Doctor  .Newton  W  is  so  ill-MSi'd  at  Hull  by  the  fri'  inis  of  t'ail;;hoy,  that  in  tins  inslaiice.  we  slioald 

m.lkp  an  e\.T|)l  ion  lo  w  h.if  lieneetorlh  Mlil-t  he  the  Leoi  r.il  tide."     We  are.  in'  1,  siirjirised  ,al  this  plea. 

The  set  olT  a'.;.tinsl  it  is  — I  or  \e.irs  he  lui^  h.ad  a  uni'ine  honour — tlial  ot  .in  e\u  i.irdinar\  commi^^ion  to 
h  IV.'  no  cir<Miit  du'ies  e\re[)f  (ni  Ihe  Sab'i.itii  day.  for  years  he  has  been  tin'  I'ermnnent  .Secret. y  (d'  the 
CunfenMiee  — nil.  he  ll.as  mossed  the  Mlantii-  as  tile  ie  nrcsentati^  e  of  t  lie  V.  csleyan  to  the  .Ame;  ic.in 
Co  ifereiiee  — and  tliriee  has  he  alre.id\  feied  the  I'residcutiid  <  li.iir.  Sn  .  I\  this  is  liononr  cnouch  troni  h  3 
brethren  ;  and  may  be  j.l.aced  .as  an  aio[  :  ■  s.-t  ofT  a^'.iinst  an}"  measure  ol  dishonour  wdiieh  his  Irn  n  Is  may 
«u|e>us..  1h>  has  reeci\<'d  from  .111  din  r  on  iin-r  If  not,  what  will  snliic,>  :•  When  will  his  Ire  iid.~  have 
.'ea-e  ;o  cry,  "  I",  .m^'li.  en  in.di  !  I'  Tins  is  not  nil  ;  but  w  e  really  man  id  that  any  wi  =  e  man  '  h  .  ild  .1  aw 
a  lira  dical  intcreinc.  viz. :  — iii.i-  ,ti,  ^renih  to  make  Doctor  Newton  rresideni  «r  //  //,  beeanseof  lie 
l-eop'.e  witln'.rnviii;;  ilien-  favour  Ironi  hi  n.  in  einisei(iiei,ee  of  the  pari  h  ■  tool,  au'amst  "Mr.  Caniihey  It  is 
t'li?  old  tale  OVcv  a^-ani,    Cuodro.l  w::s  t.i  he  e'  ',-|ed   it   Lei  ds,  lor  Lis  s|i;  bui  no.  Si  in  the  r,i;i'  of 
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2.  We  have  exposed  the  evils  inherent  in  the  modern  system  of  location} 
centralization,  and  secularization  in  Methodism. 

Of  location,  we  have  shown — and  who  in  Conference,  or  out  of  Conferenc| 
has  been  venturous  enough  to  dispute  our  position  ? — that  it  is  opposed  to  th| 
spirit  and  practice  of  our  venerable  founder ,  prevents  a  fair  distribution  o| 
ministerial  talent ;  excuses  ministers  of  Christ,  moved  of  God  to  preach  the^' 
gospel  to  perishing  sinners,  from  delivering  more  than  one  sermon  in  seven  days; 
throughout  the  year,  these  mBiisters  being  the  very  men  who  have  most  to  do 
with  ordaining  young  men  to  the  ministry,  and  with  urging  on  them  the  solemn 
and  tremendous  obligations  of  the  ministerial  office  ;  is  injustice  to  those  brethren 
who  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  experiencing  all  the  inconveniences  of 
the  itinerant  life,  and  thus  increasing  the  tendency  to  dissatisfaction  with  an 
itinerant  ministry  ;  cools  the  warm  melting  compassion  of  a  minister  travelling. 

organ ;  and  Stephens  was  to  be  set  on  hi^'h  at  Manchester,  after  he  had  rent  the  church  there  hy  his  ultra 
toryism.  The  pft>p?p  must  bo  trodden  upon  and  triumphed  over  by  the  pi-iesthnod.  Our  opinion  is,  that 
God  never  intended  that  the  governors  of  his  Church  should  be  lilie  a  sot  of  pilots,  to  steer  the  conscience* 
of  the  people  in  what  dirpction  they  please.  Besides,  \vhi>t  will  the  Hidl  Ji  iends  of  Caiigkey  (and  he  haj 
many  there  yet)  think  of  the  party  who  set  up  thU  plea,  and  wish  to  rdie  in  paltry  triumph  over  them  in 
this  way  ?  Will  it  smooth  down  their  prejudices  ?  Will  it  t^ive  them  an  exalted  view  of  the  Christianity 
of  the  brethren,  if  they  see  them  elevating  a  thrice-charnd  Doctor  to  the  chair  again,— not  because  they 
dare  pretend  that  he  has  any  t-emarkablr  qualification  for  it,— but  simpli/  out  of  ^pile  to  them,  because,  on  one 
ccasion  they  ch'xo  to  make  a  pnor  collection  ?  We  would  draw  the  very  opposite  conclusion,  and  say, 
M  ike  hiui  Presidejit  any  where  rather  than  Hull. 

"  It  will  go  near  to  breaking  U.  N;'wton's  heart  if  he  be  not  re-elected  this  year,"  We  are  loath  to 
believe  anything  of  th>-  kind.  W.'  would  not  have  named  it,  though  we  have  heard  it  from  some  of  his 
own  friends,  only  that,  on  the  snpposition  that  it  is  a  libel  on  him,  it  serves  to  shew  up  the  vileness  of  the 
system  against  which  we  take  up  our  pens.  We  do  not  represent  this  plea  as  the  statement  of  a  fact.  We 
hold  not  the  reverend  gentleman  to  have  so  overweening  a  vanity,  and  so  overwhelming,  and  immodest, 
and  immoderate  self-esteem,  as  to  suppose  himself  hurt  and  injured  because  he  has  not  for  the  fourth 
time  the  Presidential  Chair,  when  such  men  as  Fowler,  Beaumont,  Haswell,  Lomas,  Walton,  Methley^ 
Crowthfr,  &c.,  have  not  had  it  om  e.  Well  may  the  reverend  gentleman  exclaim, "  Heaven,  save  me  from 
my  friends !"  f(^  we  cannot  conceive  of  anything  that  can  do  him  more  damage  in  the  connexion  than  to 
circulate  it,  as  a  plea  for  breaking  through  the  non-re-election  principle,  that  if  it  be  not  done,  it  will  go 
near  to  I'reaking  the  heart  of  him  who  has  had  the  honour  three  times.  If  it  were  so — we  reason  hypo- 
theticall.v — if  it  were  so,  then,  certainly,  we  .should  say,  that  a  stronger  and  sadder  instance  of  the  evil) 
nourished  by  the  system  of  misrule  and  partiality  could  not  be  afTorded  in  all  its  annals!  And  the  plea, 
if  true,  would,  with  us,  be  a  most  powerful  reason  for  keeping  him  out  of  the  chair;  as  furnishing th« 
most  lamentable  and  disiressing  evidence  possible,  that  the  system  has  been  a  hot  bed  of  vanity,  litlte> 
iiess,  and  selfishness,  and  has  induced  a  hankc-ring  after  honour  that  nothing  will  satisfy,  and  that  makes' 
an  act  of  justice  to  the  many  appear  an  insult  and  an  aggravated  wrong  to  a  petted  favourite. 

"  If  Dr  Nt-wton  be  re-elected  this  time,  we  will  consent  to  oppose  re-elections  for  ever  after."  Tothis,ffe 
b  ive  heard  it  replied.  Re-elections  are  either  right  or  wrong.  If  the  former— Why  not  more  of  tbem?  If  the 
latter— Then  why  shoiilj  we  have  this  one  ?  Vcniy,  tyranny  and  toryism  are  destroying  our  morality  as  they 
are  pollutini;  our  piety.' 

•'  If  r>r.  Kewton  be  elected  we  shall  have  a  change  in  the  seat  of  government,  for  his  lady  will  have  a  country 
residence."  Sturdy  mimistakable  o)i|ionents  as  we  are  to  Centralization,  and  glad  as  we  should  be  to  have  a 
hiatus  produced  in  it,  or  to  change  the  figure,  an  interregnum,  by  the  election  of  a  President  who  would  put  his 
veto  upon  a  London  appointment,  (and  wt  have  heard  ihat,  at  the  last  March  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Stockport, 
Doctor  Newton  did  venture  to  say,  that  if  he  should  be  President,  he  would  not  leave  the  circuit,)  we  should 
tliiuk  that  we  were  paying  too  dear  for  our  whistle. 

We  ad.l,  that  if  Doctor  Newton  b"  elected,  he  excludes  three  worthy  brethren  Jcr  ever  from  this  honour.  Can 
he  apprjve  of  thi^  ?    Will  he  not,  on  rrfleetion,  sny  it  would  be  wrong  ? 

Our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  have  seen  the  oM  blundering  "Watchman"  of  June  14  of  the  current  ye«r; 
where,  in  a  leading  article,  he  gives  a  Sketch  of  Dr.  Newton,  after  the  manner  of  the  ' "  Wesleyan  Takings/ 
and  argues  in  favour  of  ^fourth  election  ;  an  anich.,  however,  exposed  in  two  or  three  smart  letters  in  th« 
"  Wesleyan,-'  the  week  following,  viz  :  June  21  This  act  of  the  "  Watchman"  is  a  fatal  one  to  his  own 
party.  It  first  necessitates  the  thorough  silling  of  ihe  whole  abstract  argument  for  re-election.  Secondly,  tin 
-Watchman"  is  the  first  to  drag  in  the  question  of  personal  fitness,  so  f.ir  ns  Dr  Newton  is  concernei 
Thirdly,  he  takes  away  one  of  .he  chief  pleas  whi,h  was  beginning  to  be  used  by  his  friends  I  deny  till 
right  of  a  newspaper  to  discuss  this  delicate  question,  and  shall  withhold  mv  vote  from  any  one  so  brougi 
forward:     Poor  Doctor  Bunting,  where  are  thou  now  ?  Thy  favourite  "  W„t..hman"  has  been  "  off  his  beat!' 

The  vote  for  President  is  by  ballot.  No  man  can  be  marked  for  his  vote  hore.  Let  all  non-re-election  mea' 
bUck  ball  at  Hull  the  old  system  for  ever. 
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in  birth  for  souls,  and  transforms  liim  into  a  clerk,  a  financier,  a  statesman,  any- 
thing but  one  in  whom  is  "boundless  charity  divine;"  makes  his  occasional 
niinistiv  a  burdon  to  himself,  and  insipid  to  his  hei:rers  ;  becomes  a  most  fearful 
enijine  of  intrigue,  and  thus  forces  one  iin  a  iLUictant  jieojjle,  and  exciudts 
another  wh  )  would  be  r^cived  witli  o]>en  arms  i)v  tlie  many,  but  who  hajjpens 
not  to  be  one  in  wliom  the  IoL';;te(l  can  confide  ;  aiai,  in  iiiie,  makes  a  preacher, 
iii>tead  of  adoptiuu'  a  habit  of  silf-den  al,  and  h^in.u'  or;!y  to  do  iiaud,  seek  a 
snug  birth,  where  lie  may  ri)0:-t  in  a  ll-ieatliereu  ne.-t,  and  live  upon  the  best 
clover  for  life.  Are  not  th^se  evils  !  Can  their  c.-ii.-equences  to  the  body  be 
exai:-!;. Tilted  ?  Have  not  sliown  thtrii  to  be  iiiSep.;raLle  1 1\  ni  tlie  policy  of 
Doctor  Buntintz  !    See  No.  1,  p.p.    — 17 

Ot  ceiitra/i::uiion.  \ve  have  shown  it  to  be  a  vorlex.  en^'ulpliing  every  interest 
of  Methodism,  as  the  .Maelstroom  sticks  in  every  vessel  alloat  in  its  vicinity.  On 
this  point  we  have  used  strong  terms.  But  who  has  ventured  to  show  that  our 
terms  were  misapplied  or  immoderate  ?  Vi'e  retract  not  one  word  ;  if  po.^sibie, 
we  v.'ou'.d  confirm  and  strengthen  all  we  have  said.  We  have  shown  that  it  leads 
to  ti/ranm/, — enabling  one  party  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  lieads  of  another  ; 
— pride, — both  in  the  titles  and  the  state  it  gives  to  the  elect  feu'  ;  to  partiality, 
to  one  man  having  t.'.j(iO  and  another  i''200  tor  pretty  much  the  same  amount  of 
work — -while  arrangements  are  systematically  made  to  put  their  own  men,  or 
llieir  i/v,-n  tools  and  puppei>,  in  the  beat  circuiis,  on  the  most  im])ortant  com- 
nii'itces,  or  in  the  most  influential  or  distinguished  cffices  :  such  men  as  Cubitt, 
T.  V  Buntini;',  Aider,  and  Bennett,  figuring  away  in  them  much  more  frequently 
than  su'.di  men  as  Bromley,  Dunn,  Fowler,  and  Stanley,  sen.  ;  to  misapplication 
ol  Pii'.iiij  Funds, — of  which  we  have  given  several  strange  and  uncontrovertible 
instances."  To  those  who  have  char..,ed  us  as  slanderers  and  makers  of  a  lie, 
We  a>k,  Do  not  the--e  evils  gioiv  out  of  the  sv-.tem  ?  Are  we  imputing  to  it 
wh  It  cannot  be  allbiated  on  it  '  And,  w!io  are  enemies  to  .Methodism  I  Tiiose 
who  have  brouglit  these  swarms  oi'  evil  into  being,  or  those  only  who  have 
bi-o  ij,Iit  tliem  to  liu'it  with  a  view  to  their  annihilation 

Of  JL\  iilarizdiioii,  its  evils  we  summed  up  in  one  sentence.  "  This  ouluiitjers 
the  r  siinls."  Being  Kvuttd,  and  coiistitmt ing  a  cenl re  towards  which  mone}'  is 
con-tantly  (lowimr,  and  where  matters  of  Ilnaiiee  constitute  the  grand  sla[)'e  of 
their  IniMne^s  and  lonvL'rv^itiiai,  scarcely  aiiUliin;;',  s,i\e  that  which  is  woidly,  is 
permitted  to  com  ■  o\er  theii-  spirit-..  .Men,  lliou'^^h  minisieis,  if  sleeped  in 
secuLiiilii  s  moNt  ()l'the\ear,  mast  be  mme  than  men,  if  tlie)  maintain  spirituality 
of  mind  amid^t  tliese  worldly  a-so -iatioiis. 

o.  ^\  e  liave  proved  that  ///err  c.r  s/.v  <i  settled  p/iri)(i.:e  of  et  lit ndi.rivq  (reri/- 
Ihiixj  in  l.'oidon.     Nothing  can  be  done  for  .MetliodiMii  but  in  Fond;  ii.  j  Tiie 

•  III  ;!ie  -Tiiie  numlier  ,.f  t:,e  "  \Y, nil"  for  .tiiiip  'J.',  IS-!  ',  alira  lv  ii  itircil,  (Iktc  i^^  a 
Ktrikiiiu'  " 'rAHn.Aii"  m-w  Liivrri  ut  ilie  .MissiONAitv  IJr,  i-e  i  atkin  ;  shduin;;  ;i  nckle-a 
M.mt  .,f  /•;.■./(</;»;/,  an. 1  llu-  in.. >t  1,'!  viiiig  / '.i/ //(i/////  in  t li..'  a|i|)i.ijitniciits  :  ITiiwii,  in  tlie  (■..ui,-^.* 
of  .-■(■  y  nrs,  \i,-\u.z  apiuiintt-.l  mi  .le|mtiiti.iiis,  hcfrr;  0,  ll,:irr  ;  l.'i,  /:  iir  tunes  ;  1.'.,  Jin-  times  : 
«n.l  ;<1  .v;,,  limes  !  !  1 1  .iLp^-ar-,  al-.i,  tliat  in  11147.  tl,'n-t  ii-lin,  iiicii,  w.re  .l.sliin.i  to  tratcl 
IG.OjO  lilies  (III  tlieir  -.veriil  .Icpiiiat  i..ns,  ,  xcl.isi  vH  ,.t'  j.iUi  .ie\ ill-  to  anil  Imiii  the  vaiinna 
l>i-iricts;  aii.l  llie  wlioli-  1  !.■  [lul  at  i  .in ,  i-<.iniinMnj  7^  iirearhei-.  lia.l  to  travel  a  ili^c.nce  lliat 
would  mueli  iimr..  tli  in  liave  nn)|i:iss,.il  il,e  wliolc  eanli,  — the  ci i cuinlVreiice  iif  the  fzlolie 
uinler  tile  e.|ii:ii..r  I.eiiiL-  iT.i.v  I  \.'X)\  mile-.  In  most  ii.-iaiir"s,  li.  Iter  an.l  more  effective  men, 
Kvsleinali.  ally  ex,  lii.l..  I  fr  iin  these  ilepiit atioiis,  inif;lil  have  been  I'onn.l  ;  averai.'ini,'  not  the 
twenneth  part  iit  the  ilx;n:,ri\  and  at  a  comparatively  tritl.ii;;  r,</i/7/.sr.  We  hope  our  readers 
»i.l  a.lvert  t.i  the  Table,  in  support  of  the  tact  — 'J'li  it  ne  do  ii  .t  c-implain  u  ithout  leas.jiis. 

t  Time  was,  «h.  n  it  was  stated,  that  I'aris  was  I'raiie.'.  In  the  ^aine  sense  is  the  C'en- 
tralizaih.ii  ^y-iein  in  l  -n  lon  lo  he  eon-i.lered  in  relei.i.(e  (o  .Meihodisin.  Dut  tlie  same 
mcaHures  that  destroyed  sj.ii  a  slate  of  tliiu-s  i,,  Paris,  will  dtstr..y  C  eiilral  izat  ion  in  I.,  ii.lon, 
1  lure  is  a  power  at  w  Ol  k  H  hich  will  t-'i  ve  fresh  energies  to  Vl  ethudisni ,  and  pour  (he  warm 
h.oud  of  life  to  the  extremities  of  the  body  The  eii  el  i  \  i  fi  ai.chi-e  will  u-X  ha  c.ii.lined  to  a 
clique,  a  coiiiiniltee,  or  any  uninber  of  Coiiiiniltees. 
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utmost  jealousy  is  shewn  by  the  clique,  if  it  be  attempted  to  draw  away  from 
London  to  the  provinces.  We  need  say  no  more  than  we  have  said  to  show  how 
unfavourable  to  the  liberties  of  the  body  this  is.  And  we  beg  and  entreat  the 
preachers  well  and  carefully  to  weigh  what  we  have  written  on  this  matter. 

4.  We  have  shewn  that  when  a  man  has  ivrigcjled  himself  into  office,  he  some- 
how continues  to  sticJc  there  mucM  longer  than  he  is  useful  to  the  body,  creditable  to 
himself,  or  acceptable  to  many  of  his  brethren  ;  probably  to  a  majority  of  them,  if 
their  votes  were  so  taken  that  their  individual  decision  was  not  known.  Once 
in  office,  some  become  fixtures  there  ;  and  any  attempt  to  move  them  is  at  once 
construed  into  an  insult  and  a  wrong.  They  treat  the  intruder  upon  their  posi- 
tion as  if  he  were  invading  vested  rights.  No  pensioned  defender  of  a  sinecure 
office  can  show  more  sensibility  or  irritability,  when  a  reformer  purposes  to  cut 
down  the  pension  list  and  to  abolish  sinecures.  They  are  the  fit  persons  to  fill 
office  ; — and  none  but  they. 

5.  We  have  shown  that  the  various  Connexional  Committees  have  been  formed 
on  the  most  manifest  partiality  and  cxclusireness.*  The  same  names  occur  ever- 
lastingly on  the  numerous  committees.  It  would  seem  as  though  there  was  an 
awful  paucity  of  men  of  ability  and  character  in  the  connexion.  Take  away  some 
five  and  twenty  preachers,  and  the  inference  from  the  names  on  our  Committee 
is,  that  the  rest  the  body  consists  of  men  who  are  mere  ciphers,  who  cannot  be 
trusted  in  any  degree  with  the  management  of  our  concerns.  These  are  the 
men,  and  wisdom  will  die  with  them.  Pity,  for  the  Connexion  s  sake,  that  we 
cannot  procure  for  them  an  elixir  of  immortality.  When  these  permanent 
fetters  of  the  body  are  removed,  what  desolate  orphans  we  shall  be  !  The  pros- 
pects of  the  connexion  are  awful,  if  these  men  may  not  live,  if  not  for  ever  for 
Sg3S  If 

"  A  striking*instance  occurred  at  the  last  Conference.  A  Sub-Committee  ou  cheap  publioa- 
tioua  was  appointed  to  act  during  the  year.  Doctor  Bunting  quietly  wrote  a  list  of  the 
Committee,  and  handed  it  to  the  President.  Doctor  Beaumont  proposed  that  Mr.  Dunn  should 
be  on  the  Committee,  he  having  acknowledgedly  fit  qualifications  for  that  department.  But 
the  sturdy  Cornishman  is  no  pet  of  the  Great  King,  who  immediately  opposed  it,  saying  that 
it  was  the  President's  place  to  nominate,  fteaumont  immediately  floored  him,  by  saying, 
that  if  it  were  it  was  the  Conference's  act  ft)  appoint,  and  he  still  proposed  Mr.  Dunn.  The 
wily  intriguer,  who  is  never  at  a  loss  to  find  a  reason  for  excluding  whom  he  reprobates, 
changed  his  tack,  but  steered  for  the  same  point  of  the  compass,  by  saying,  "  It  is  not  well 
to  take  persons  from  such  a  distance,  because  af  the  expense!  Note  1,  Bunting  was  the 
nominator;  the  President  being  only,  in  this  instance,  his  or{j;an.  2.  Vevers,  Osborn,  and 
others,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  place  of  meeting,  were  not  objected  to,  though  the 
expense  would  be  greater  in  each  of  these  cases.  The  Doctor's  plea  for  economy  is  about  on 
a  par  with  his  love  of  reform  :  of  each  he  approves,  if  it  damages  a  foe,  or  serves  the  London 
clique.  Throuih  the  management  of  Doctor  Bunting  these  Committees  form  a  kind  of  CIR- 
CUMVALLATION  round  the  Conference;  not  only  transacting  its  business,  in  the  way  of 
ordering,  disposing,  and  appointing,  but  absolutely  inlimidatiiig,  and  preventing  men  from  ap- 
proaching Conference  with  their  beguesls  and  grievances.  The  Conference,  as  such,  is  a  mere 
name.  The  whole  of  its  important  business  is  transacted  by  Doctor  Bunting's  nominees  in  the 
different  Committees.  The  grand  work  of  the  men  who  compose  the  clique,  is  to  propose  and 
help  each  other  into  circuits  and  into  office,  and  to  keep  each  other  in  them  as  long  as  law  will 
allow,  and  beyond  the  time  common  decency  will  admit.  Since  last  Conference,  some  closetoon- 
versation  escaped  from  the  place  in  which  it  was  uttered,  respecting  an  attempt  to  force  Mr, 
Scott  on  Queen  Street ;  the  leading  men  of  the  circuit  expressed  their  dissent.  What  was  the 
reply  of  Dr.  Bunting,  on  hearing  of  their  opposition  ?  "If  Mr.  Scott  cannot  be  kept  in  Lon- 
don,  I  will  leave  it."  What  a  calamity  !  Rather,  what  a  mercy  to  Methodism,  if  he  had 
never  had  but  one  three  years*  station  in  the  metropolis  !  But  look  at  the  self-conceit  of  the 
threat,  and  the  aid  lent  to  each,  by  each,  in  giving  permanency  to  office!  !  It  is  the  opinion 
of  Doctor  Bunting,  that  London  cannot  do  without  his  services  ;  and  yet  he  talks  of  retiriLg 
from  the  work  ! 

t  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Minutes  of  last  Conference,  that  Mr.  Bromley  wai 
placed  on  the  Missionary  Deputations  for  the  6rst  time.  It  is  gonerally  acknowledged  that 
the  Fly  Sheets  obtained  for  Doctor  Beaumont  his  triumphant  admission  inio  The  Hundred. 
Did  they  obtain  for  Mr.  Bromley  his  deputation  honour  ?     There  is  some  hope  when  the 
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G.  We  have  shewn  that  those  who  are  for  ever  lauding  Mr.  IF eshy's  plans 
and  'proceedings,  are  as  constantly  and  effectually  perverting  them  by  squatting 
themselves  down  on  one  spot  for  life,  carefully  avoiding  the  proper  work)  in 
Mr.  Wesley's  opinion)  of  a  Methodist  Preacher,  and  making  their  official  seats, 
on  one  respect,  like  the  Lord  Chancellor's,  easy  as  a  wool-sack.  Methodist 
Preachers  resident  in  one  town  for  1"),  20,  and  even  30  years  !  !  And  these  are 
itinerants  !  These  the  admirers  and  eulogists  of  Wesley !  Tliese  the  great  pillars 
of  Methodism  !  Why,  if  their  example  prevailed,  itineracy  would  at  once  cease, 
and,  had  we  but  funds  on  which  we  could  depend,  independently  of  the  people,  a 
race  of  Methodist  Preachers  would  arise,  whose  like  would  not  be  found  in  the 
Wesley's,  Whitfield's  Nelson's  Pawson  s,  of  a  goldan  age,  but  in  lazy  fattening 
rectors,  and  obese  dignitaries  of  an  established  church. 

7.  We  have  shown  that  the  cost  of  the  Mission  House  is  excessive,  averaging 
or  each  Secretary  £500  per  annum.  We  have  asked  why  four  Secretaries,  and 
one  lav-agent,  besides  clerks,  are  necessary  in  the  Wesleyan  Mission  House, 
when  two  Secretaries  can  transact  the  business  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  ?* 
And  who  has  i^iven  us  an  answer  ?  We  have  asked,  why  an  independent  com- 
mittee of  examination  of  the  expenditure  of  our  Missions  has  not  been  appointed, 
similarly  to  the  one  that  made  so  searching  and  satisfactory  an  investigation  of 
the  Londen  ^lissionary  Society's  affair  I    And  who  has  given  us  an  answer  1\ 

circum?taLoe,  however,  especially  if  a  conversation  reported  to  have  taken  place  between 
Doctor  Bunting,  John  Scott,  and  another  preacher  be  coirect.  This  last  stated  to  these 
tn  o  worthies,  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  was  a  pity  tha'  Bromley  had  not  been  appointed  to 
Lo:,don,  a^  some  populir  men  were  wanted  there.  Doctor  Bunting  replied,  that  "  if  Bromley 
had  been  an  honest  man  he  would  have  left  the  Connexion  long  ago."  [An  unjust,  unfeeling, 
and  cruel  remark  which  he  made  at  Conference  when  Mr.  Uromley's  invitation  V>  Snuthwark 
WA<  un  ler  cousi Jeraf icn.]  Jnhu  Scott  chimed  in,  and  said,  "  .Mr.  Bromley  must  not  come  to 
Lnn  Icn.  We  have  no  confidence  in  him,  and  no  min  must  come  to  London  who  has  not  the 
oonfileiice  of  the  leadintr  men."  What  audacity!  What  presumption!  What  excessive 
vanitv  '  Wliat  contemptible  arrogance  !  So,  forsonili,  unless  a  in  in  ha''e  wriggled  himself 
into  the  fiviur  of  Bunting',  Sc"tt,  Cliijue,  and  Co.,  he  must  be  exclui'ed  from  a  London  ap- 
pointment, be  his  talents,  his  acquirements,  his  fitnes-,  what  they  may  !  Are  none  but  their 
siTvinir  men  to  occupy  the  L'>ndon  circuits  ?  Is  ].,ondon  t'l  be  a  reiulezvous  fir  their  mytnii- 
doa<?  1-^  tlieir  petty-f  >!-',:^ing  conduct  to  lie  the  guide  to  the  Staiioning  Committee  P  What- 
ever i|iial:!ications  ihe  Head  if  the  Cliurcli  has  given  to  man,  are  they  less  than  nothirg  in 
tha'  man  has  the  inexpr.  s^ible  misfortune  not  to  he  a  pet  of  the  j\I  i.^sion  House  ?  And  yet 
>V  I!.  Stephenson  has  a  Loi.d m  appoimment  I  Krg  i:  he  has  tlie  couHduixe  ot  the  London 
Clique  !  !  ! 

'  I'lctor  .\Mrr  could  be  spared  for  some  months;  professed  illness  tnol;  him  some  tnon'.hs  to 
another  place  for  t!ie  good  of  his  hejith.  It  is  not  for  us  to  slate  what  influence  the  Go- 
vf.RNOR's  /ui/c  at  Canada  had  upon  his  constitution  ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  enter  upon  the 
opinions  and  reports  of  the  Canadians  on  the  snlijpct.  We  happen  to  know,  as  well  as  tlie 
gentleman  from  whom  wo  havf  (juoted  in  a  preceding,'  note,  that  Dr.  Bunting  has  not  been  so  n 
at  the  .M  ission  House,  on  dilfennt  occasions,  fir  leiiLjt  liened  periods  together  ,  ami  that  three 
oftae  Secrotaries  —  learne'l  Doctors  of  course— have  lieen  missing  at  once.  There  are  other 
placi  s.  hi'sides  "  C'/injicls  of  connecttu  with  the  Church. 

■(■  .An  exnilent  It  tter  appe  i  nd  in  the  "  v\esleyan"  of  June  22,  1^4*-;,  entitled,  "The 
Miss'oi:  H'lusr  and  its  .Mana  .'eimuit,"  in  wdiich  the  wriirr,  from  items  taken  from  tlic  Mission- 
ary Reports,  enters  into  a  hialeuu  nt  of  the  avcra;.'e  alhnvaiieo  of  the  M  ssionaries,  anil  com- 
pares the  same  with  the  allowance  granted  to  the  Secretarn  s,  i\;o.,  at  home.  The  v/ritcr  ob- 
Herves,  "  I  have  found,  on  jn'rusing  the  reports  frcm  the  m'ss.on  field,  that  the  .Missionarii-s  in 
.Tamaica  a. id  elsewlic  e,  have  been  c.dled  up m  to  give  up  a  portion  of  their  hard-earned  salaries, 
even,  perhaps,  when  (iriv  icion  and  sickiuss  were  their  eviiy  day  companions.  I  find  their 
income  averaged  : — in  \'an  Tietuan's  Land  £19.'$;  in  Hudson's,  not  ,(,-2nO  per  year;  and  in 
other  districti  not  s,i  much  ;  while  in  England,  the  liii/-iii;cnf,  who  dors  just  the  work  of  a  city 
missionary ,  exclusi  ve  of  travellin^r,  has  £37"  1-ls.  Id.  T!ie  toi'.  n  Seei  etaries  had  among  them 
the  sum  of  £135()  13s.  s  1.  /imt  i/mr,  besides  travelling  r.rjir.i.^r.i.  hot  the  Committee  think  of 
this,  when  they  call  upon  the  .Missionaries  abroail  to  retrencli;  let  tlicm  ask  the  Secretaries  to 
begin  at  home.  He  proceeds,  "  Is  it  too  much  to  .as!;,  tliat  a  Committee  be  appointed,  of 
(lentlemen  actively  engaged  in  the  Missionary  cause,  l  ut  not  connected  wiili  the  o'Ticials  :it 
Ccnienary  Hall,  to  examine  into  the  accounts,  and  to  report  to  the  subscribers  what  redui  - 
tioDs  ought  to  be^  made  in  the  office  and  in  the  salariei  of  tlu-  Sncretaries.      The  London 
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We  have  stated  that  whilst  the  Missionary  Secretaries  have  cost  the  sociptj 
£2,000.  annually,  the  labourers  abroad  have  had  their  salaries  cut  down,  their 
smallest  items  of  incidental  expenses  most  unmercifully  examined  by  this  lordly 
board,  and  reductions  in  the  income  of  our  heroic  self-denying  Missionaries  made 
to  such  an  extent,  that  some  of  them  have,  to  our  knowledge,  bitterly  complained; 
and  yet,  while  all  this  close  shaving  is  going  on  abroad,  by  orders  from  Somerset 
House,  Dr.  Alder,  forsooth,  is  ^allowed  tj  travel  by  post-chaise,  in  first-class 
carriages,  and  to  put-up  at  first-rate  hotels  ;  and  we  have  asked  plainly,  "  Is  this 
right  ?  Is  this  just?"  and  not  one  of  the  well-paid  functionaries  to  this  moment 
has  dared  to  give  a  reply.  Why  ?  The  Secretary  knows  too  well,  that  the  facts 
are  undeniable — that  the  facts  are  notorious — that  if  he  were  venturous  enough 
to  give  them  a  denial,  we  should  give  time,  place,  date,  inn, — every  detail: 
aye,  even  to  the  expensive  bills  themselves,  with  their  curious  and  suspicious 
items ;  not  excepting  cases  since  last  Conference 

8.  We  have  shewn, — and  once  again  we  challenge  the  clique,  aided  by 
Osborn  and  Co.,  to  a  refutation,  to  a  denial,  or  to  a  vindication,  of  the  charge, 
that  the  grossest  partiality  has  been  shewn  hy  the  dominant  party  in  cases  oj 
discipline,  when  the  delinquent  has  been  from  their  own  ranks.  Witness  the 
infamous  case  of  Cubitt,  as  contrasted  with  Overton  ; — the  latter  a  fifty  pence 
debtor,  with  many  extenuating  circumstances ;  but  in  his  case  the  law  must 
take  its  course  :  no  shield  of  power  is  thrown  before  him.  The  former  is 
screened,  is  aided,  is  elevated  into  tlie  rank  of  Editor  :  but,  then,  he  belongs  to 
the  party  in  power  ; — he  is  subservient :  he  is  a  tool  ; — and,  after  such  a  lift  out 
of  a  dirty  ditch,  he  must  be  the  abject  slave  of  his  deliverers.  And  yet  this 
man,  at  the  last  Conference,  had  the  audacity  to  say,  that  the  writers  of  the 
Fly  Sheets  were  villains  !  Has  the  man  any  sense  of  f  liame  ?  Has  he  bronzed 
his  face  to  insensibility  ?  Yet,  wliat  weakness  was  tliere  in  his  raslmess  :  and 
what  pusilanimity  in  his  bravadoing  !  Did  he  deny  his  large  debts  ?  Did  he 
affirm  that  it  \^as  righteous  to  ship  poor  Overton  from  the  minutes,  and  retain 
for  himself  the  Editorship  ?  He  shirked  the  whole  matter,  came  not  to  the  case 
which  he  best  understood,  and  sat  down  the  more  contemned  by  many  who 
witnessed  in  astonishment  his  audacity ;  and  inferred,  how  little  virtue  could 
exist,  when  so  little  shame  was  manifest!  * 

9  We  have  shewn  that  in  the  distribution  of  office  the  same  shameless  partizan 
partiality  exists.  It  does  not  ooze  out.  It  does  not  sneakingly  peep  out  It  is 
unblushing.  It  is  open.  Emblematic  of  the  presumption  of  the  clique,  it  is 
stamped  on  all  their  proceedings.  Their  paitiality  wears  no  guise, — is  put  under 
no  bushel.  Did  no  other  evidence  exist,  the  official  position  given  to  that  pert 
young  man,  Charles  Prest,  would  carry  our  point.  We  have  put  the  question ; 
and  though  we  have  had  no  reply,  we  repeat  the  question  :  Is  it  right  that 
C.  Prest  should  be  loaded  with  fourteen  official  appointments,  while  a  Steward 
is  hunted  out  of  London  for  his  righteousness ;  a  Burgess  is  excluded  from 
office  because  he  lays  not  his  literary  powers  and  scholarship  at  the  feet  of  a 
dictator,  who,  in  these  points,  cannot  claim  so  much  as  equality  with  him  ;  and 
a  B  urdsall,  an  Everett,  a  Dunn,  are  branded  before  the  whole  connexion  by  their 
systematic  exclusion  from  every  official  distinction  .^^    Is  it  creditable,  that  Doctor 

and  Baptist  Missionaries  have  passed  through  this  ordeal  :  wliy  should  the  Methodist  escape? 
The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire;  but  why  should  the  labourers  (?)  at  the  Mission  House 
have  double  the  salary  of  the  London  circuit  preachers  or  the  f  . reign  Missionaries  ?  Do  they 
vfork  harder!  Are  they  more  zealous,  devoted,  holy  ?  Again,  why  should  so  many  be  re- 
quired ?  Cannot  two,  or  at  most  three  do  all  the  work  that  is  nominally  done  by  four?  Can 
any  one  going  on  business  to  the  Mission  House  see  any  other  than  Mr.  Hoole?  'Where  ar« 
the  three  D.  D.'s  ?    Are  they  engaged  in  their  rooms,  or  are  they  found  snugly  at  home  ?" 

*  For  the  last  few  years  the  London  District  has  shown  a  pious  horror  of  all  debts  that  were 
not  an  exa.QX  cubit  measure;  which  appears  to  be  the  sure  standard  of  honourable  insolvency, 
and  le(;itimate  excess  of  expenditure  above  income. 
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Beaumont,  who  is  %urted  by  all  parties,  and  has  spoken  for  others  at  Exeter 
Hall,  should  never *ave  be.-n  o:ii-i'  asked  to  sp^ak  there  at  one  of  tlie  Anniver- 
saries of  the  Wes'eyan  Missionary  So 'iety  ?  Vv'e  say,  n.it  once  ; — for  we  liappen 
to  know  the  secrets  of  the  Conv.uiitee  meetings,  an  i  tlu  ni.i.d  of  the  cilque  on 
this  subject  as  well  as  on  o'Ju'rs  !  These  en.|,iii  :o-,  we  know,  pierce  with  daugur 
force  the  minds  of  the  eliqu--  :  tlu  y  penetrate  iike  snov>-  w.-ter  ihe.r  nuick  ut  )  h- 
like  consciences.  They  know  thit  they  carinot  je.stify  and  vindicate  their 
partiahty:  tliey  know  that  they  are  vulnerable  h.re  at  all  poinN, —  not  i-.ke 
Achilles,  in  the  heel  only.  Oh,  no!  They  are  well  aware  that  "their  v/liola 
head  is  sick  ;  that  from  the  crown  of  their  head  to  their  feet,  there  is  no  sound- 
ness at  all."  Every  argument  we  have  adduced,  and  every  fact  we  have  laid 
bare  on  this  head,  sticks  in  them  like  a  lance  plunged  deeply  into  their 
sensibilities,  the  barbed  head  of  which,  broken  off  from  the  handle,  is  left 
rankling  in  the  flesh.  They  wince — we  know  it — like  tlie  jaded  horse,  ^^'e 
know  it.  The  clique  are  as  much  at  a  lo  s  to  account  for  our  knowledge  as 
the  King  of  Syria  was  to  account  for  tiie  words  spoken  in  his  bedchamber 
being  reported  to  the  King  of  Israel.  We  shall  not  relieve  their  anxiety. 
Will  they  renounce  their  partiahty  ? 

10.  We  have  shewn  that  the  stationing  committee  deserves  tlie  appeUation  we 
hare  si>-'e'i  it, — "The  Slaughter-Uolse  of  Ministerial  Character  :" 
Where  character  is  assassinated,  and  years  elapse  before  tlie  man  knows  tliat  the 
bowie  knife  has  been  plunged  inlo  it.  Whatever  misgivings  some  persons  might 
have  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  Fly-Slieet  system,  no  such  misgivings  can  harrass 
the  judgment  of  men,  v.dio,  in  the  stationing  committee,  have  done  their 
brethren  the  most  cruel  wrong,  and  have  not  only  kept  themselves  under  cover, 
but  have  taken  good  care  that  it  should  not  be  known  to  the  injured  party,  what 
insidious  and  vile  efforts  have  been  employed  against  them. 

11.  We  have  shewn  that  the  Nomination  Coviinitlee  is  a  mere  iiislrument  in 
the  hciuds  of  the  Dictator,  and  h  s  tools  Jcr  carriiiiuj  their  principles  out  in  every 
department  of  Methodism.  15y  its  means  ''  the  station-master"  has  his  men 
ev.  rvwherc  ;  so  that  where  he  cannot  liimself  be  a!;d  see  with  his  own  eyes,  he 
can  exert  his  own  influence  and  carry  on  liis  own  plans.  lie  tlius  is  everywhere, 
and  appears  a  compound  never  contemjjlated  even  in  fable,  uniting  in  one,  and 
tliat  one  liimself,  the  ideal  character  of  a  Iiriareus  with  50  lieads  and  100  arms, 
and  of  an  Argus  with  100  eves,  only  two  of  which  were  ever  closed  at  once  ; 
and  tiuis,  by  this  monster  union,  he  forms  the  beau  ideal  of  a  detective  force  in 
tiie  police  establishment.  President  Atherton,  fiom  the  cliair,  declared  the 
impolicy  of  "  putting  tlie  same  men  on  so  many  committees."  Why  a  nomina- 
tion Committee  !  W'hy  !  We  have  imioved  that  the  only  reason  that  can  exist 
for  it  is,  "That  men  may  be  secured  for  party  purposes,  and  to  carry  out  those 
purposes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ruling  party."  And  no  one  has  openly  gain- 
said our  position.  We  have  given  a  name  to  the  Stationing  Committee  which 
will  live  :  we  venture  to  honour  the  Noiiiinalion  CoitninlU  c  in  the  same  way, 
as — The  Rotten  Hokol'gh  of  Methodism,  in  which  the  nominees  of  a  lordly 
clique  are  to  be  found, — appointing  other  committees  agreeable  to  the  mind  and 
will  of  the  Dictator  ;  the  whole  of  which  rule  the  Conferential  Parliament. 

12.  We  have  shown  that  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  preachers 
make  the  use  of  the  Ballot  indispcnsible  in  all  decisions  in  which  the  unbiassed 
votes  of  the  Conference  are  of  moment. 

1.3.  And,  to  name  no  other  of  our  good  deeds,  tliorgli  we  might  extend  the 
detail,  we  have  gone  calmly,  earnestly,  unanswerably,  into  the  Coke  and  Cuke 
OF  this  Misrule,  as  our  readers  weU  know,  in  No.  3,  j.p.  32 — 30.  Here  we 
have  laid  our  finger  on  the  very  core  of  the  evil,  and  have  in  plain  Ihiyiish 
exposed  it  and  in  as  plain  English  urged  the  only  cure. 

To  all  the  members  of  the  Conference,  excepting  those  who  deem  themselves 
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First, — ■whether  we  have  proved  these  several  allegatioi^?  Have  we  been 
content  with  bold,  reckless  assertion,  unsupported  by  evidence?  Have  we 
indulged  in  loose  empty  declamation  ?  Are  not  our  main  facts  taken  from  public 
documents  ?  Could  we  have  gone  to  better  authenticated  sources  of  infor- 
mation ?  In  the  grave  indictment  that  we  have  framed  against  the  Buntingian 
dynasty,  have  we  not  proved  our  case  by  testimony,  in  many  cases,  at  least,  the 
most  unexceptionable  ? 

Secondly, — whether  we  who  expose  the  evils  inherent  in  this  system  of 
misrule,  or  they  who  have  planted  this  tree,  so  abundant  in  its  evil  fruit,  are  the 
enemies  of  Methodism  ?  We  who  seek  the  cure,  or  they  who  have  engendered 
the  core  of  the  evil  ?  We  have  been  called  slanderers,  fabricators  of  evil,  liars, 
traitors,  assassins,  conspirators  against  the  body,  and  ecclesiastical  revolutionists ; 
and  our  publications  have  been  termed  by  him  who  doubtless  writhes  most  under 
their  truth,  "  Fly  Devils."  But  who  are  the  enemies  of  Methodism  ?  They  whose 
whole  administration  involves  intrigue,  a  struggle  for  dominant  power,*  the 
formation  of  a  small  but  powerful  party;  unceasing  enmities  for  unbending 
individuals,  partialities  which  often  promote  the  inferior,  shield  the  faulty, 
patronize  the  upstart,  encourage  subserviency,  exclude  merit,  discourage  honour, 
cherish  place  seeking,  inspire  a  love  of  ease,  encourage  official  hauteur,  and 
threaten  to  inundate  the  body  with  a  spirit  of  secularity  and  worldliness  ?  or 
they  who  would  annihilate  such  an  administration,  and  have  all  done  in 
Methodism  above  board,  in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  confidence  and  respect,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  glory  of  God  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  ?  Members  of  the 
Conference  !  which  of  these  are  the  enemies  of  Methodism  ? 

Thirdly, — whether  it  is  for  your  honour  as  a  body  that  these  allegations 
remain  unrefuted  ?  Is  it  not  a  suspicious  circumstance,  that  any  stir  that  has 
been  made  against  the  Fly  Sheets,  has  aimed,  not  at  the  exculpation  of  the 
accused,  but  at  ^he  discovery  of  ourselves — the  authors  ?  Our  detection  would 
not  have  cleared  them.  To  know  who  drew  up  the  tabular  statements,  for 
instance,  in  No.  1,  would  be  no  justification  of  the  items  in  the  Missionary 
Reports  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Conference,  from  which  those  tables  were  taken. 
Had  Junius  been  discovered,  reform  would  have  been  no  less  necessary.  Here 
we  know  it  would  not  be  less  necessary  that  our  charges  should  be  investigated. 
And  can  the  Conference,  in  honour,  pass  these  allegations  unnoticed  ?  Will  votes 
of  thanks,  and  resolutions  of  confidence,  passed  without  enquiry  into  these  facts,  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Wesleyan  public,  creditable  to  the  Conference,  or  exculpatory 
of  the  London  clique  ?  Will  it  not  be  in  itielf,  overwhelming  evidence  that  the 
Fly  Sheets  are  no  libel,  except  as  truth  is  libellous  ?  Is  it  usual  for  any  body  of 
men  to  sit  quiet  under  such  imputations,  and  hope  that  they  have  satisfied  public 
opinion,  and  righted  themselves  with  the  world,  by  hastily  passing  complimentary 
resolutions  ?  It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  it.  The  ostrich  burying  her  head  in 
the  sand,  while  her  whole  body  is  exposed,  that  she  may  escape  the  hunter,  is 
not  more  silly  than  they  who  hope  thus  to  wash  the  blackamoor  white.  And, 

Fourthly, — whether  you  are  satisfied  with  the  system  of  misrule,  and  cordially 
approve  of  the  expressive  silence,  which  its  authors  and  abettors  have,  for  two 
years  and  upwards  maintained,  under  charges  that  have  the  prima  facie  evidence 
of  truth,  and  that  must  cut  several  of  the  guilty  parties  to  the  quick  ?  We 
know  you  are  not  satisfied.  You  whisper  here,  and  you  mutter  there  your 
dissatisfaction.    Already  we  have  pubUshed  some  instances  of  it  in  The  Float- 

•  About  the  year  1818,  a  caricature  was  published,  beaded,  "Dissent  too  strong  for  the 
Church.''  The  occasion  was  Doctor  Collier  preaching  in  City  Road  Chapel  with  the  Dukes  of 
Sussex  and  Kent  as  auditors  The  caricature  represented  an  Abbey  on  one  side,  and  City- 
Road  Chapel  on  the  other;  Jabez  Bunting  climbing  up  a  ladder  to  get  to  a  bishopric,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  his  pastoral  crook  tapping  him  on  the  head,  while  Doctor 
Clarke,  passing  on,  cried  out,  "  That's  right ;  pUch  him  down." 
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ING  Opinions  to  which  we  have  given  wings.  [We  are  thinking  of  publishing 
another  series  of  these  opinions.]  In  tliose  already  in  print,  fii^uro  some  who, 
though  in  the  parlour,  at  the  tea-table,  when  from  under  the  .surveillance  of  ti  e 
Buntingian  police,  acknowledge  that  the  Fly-  Sheets  are  "  too  true,  substantially 
true,"  yet  aflix  their  names  to  a  d -claration  of  their  slanderous  and  vile  character  ! 
We  Cduld  give  the  names,  but  we  forbear  ;  as  the  poor  fellows  cannot  at  present 
afford  to  lose  caste,  and  it  ma}-  be  the  means  of  getting  them  into  trouble,  and 
of  having  them  sent  to  some  poor  circuit  next  year  ;  yet  it  is  liard  work  to 
refrain  from  giving  the  lash  to  a  whining,  but  fawning  s]);;iiiel.* 

A  single  attempt  has  been  made  to  screen  the  clique  from  the  severe  attack  of 
the  Fly  Sheets,  and  so  annihilate  in  public  opinion  the  efi'ect  produced  by  their 
publication,  as  damaging  the  ]\Iethodistic  character  of  the  alledged  authors  and 
abettors  of  misrule  in  the  body.  Justice  to  ourselves  requires  that  we  notice 
this  solitary  defence.  To  avoid  the  imputation  of  a  consciousness  that  we  are 
vanquished,  we  must  look  in  the  face  this  piece  of  ordinance,  which  alone  has 
been  discharged  against  iis,  and  which  as  it  has  not  hit  us,  seems  either  to  have 
been  fired  by  a  sorry  marksman,  or  to  have  been  loaded  only  with  powder — 
capable  of  making  a  ti  rri'ile  noise — but  not  with  chain,  giape,  or  even  swan 
shot,  and,  thereiure,  moat  harmless — reminding  us  rather  of  a  tield-  clay  than  a 
battle-field. 

As  some  of  us  aiv,  ieinated,  X;>.  aroused  the  misruling  party.  It  could  not 
altogether  be  unnoticed  :it  the  Conference  of  184".  Something  must  be  done  ; 
something  w>is  done  ;  and  that  s-mielliiiig  was  worse  than  nothimj.  The  first  blast 
of  the  war-trumpet — or  rather  the  tirst  roar  of  the  blustering  vEolus  was  heard 
in  a  preparatory  Committee,  when  sundry  of  the  assailed  alfirmed  that  there  were 
"  villains"  in  the  Conference,  and  that  they  should  be  made  "  honest  men  of." 
Ill  the  Conference  itself,  one  of  the  longest,  stormiest,  contests  occurred  which 
the  walls  of  that  conclave  ever  confined. "f" 

motion  was  made  that  a  declaration  should  be  issued  and  signed  by  all 
the  mini.-teis  of  the  body,  each  denying  that  he  was,  or  that  he  had  any  know- 

•  It  is  often  sai  I  th.it  wlien  Dr.  Diiiiliiis  piM>>  n  cri  at  eliniine  uill  tul.e  pluce  in  tlie  ailminis- 
trMti'iii  .M>  th.iJi-^m — AIJ<t,  nfecliam,  and  Cn.,  will  hardly  liave  time  to  pack  np  tlieir 
traps.  \^  lu'n  we  Iiear  (his  sai  l,  ue  are  remiiideil  of  (he  severe  repioa'di  Demosthenes  pave  tlie 
Athenian-;,  rej.. icing  at  (he  news  of  tlu-  siekm  ss  of  the  Kin;,'  of  Ma(-edon.  "  His  sickness,  or 
death  of  wliat  impi.i  tance  to  you  Sliould  any  aec-idi-nt  ha|ipni  to  tliis  I'hillip,  you  voiirselves 
would  iii-'tandy  create  anothe  r.  For  not  so  inin-h  hv  liin  own  proper  str.  iigtli  lias  he  growii  to 
tills  ,  xceedin^;  greatne-^s,  as  liy  your  indidenci-."  D-M-tnr  nunting  has  anniinnceJ  his  intention 
t.i  enter  the  Su|.ernuinerary  list.  'I'his  is  an  old  i-ry,  practised  on  suspicion  of  waning  glory  ; 
and  we  shall  believe  it  when  we  -^ee  it.  Jt  gathers  his  friends  around  him,  Vihn  find  their 
.Mi-tho  li-tic  stiihis  at  stake,  and  who  flitter  liis  import ancr  In-  U!;,;inu'  him  imt  to  rri  ire  ;  he  then, 
of  co'irse,  is  teiii-tated  at  (In-  urgent  reritest  of  the  hretliren.  VVIien  Wellin.e'tnn  retire  d  from 
ellu--',  he  left,  as  a  leaary  tn  the  wlnde  nation,  a  curse  to  imhlir  niiinil.s .  by  the  intrnductioii  of 
"Ti'iu  anil  Jerry  .SliMp^."  When  Sir  R.diert  I'eel  retired,  lie  left  M.iynooth,  with  its  pestifer- 
ous Jesuiti-ni,  as  a  legai  v  to  the  Protectant  world,  and  the  Ineoiiie  Tax  as  a  legacy  to  the 
wid.pws  and  orphans  of  salaried  i-lerks,  whose  s,de  support  was  in  the  lini^rrs  and  in  the  brain, 
at  (lie  wriiiii-  de>k  ;  and  when  t hese  cea-e  i  to  act,  al I  went.  Wh  ii  Doctor  jointing  retires, 
lie  will  leave  ihe  whole  of  the  grievaiK-rs  complained  of  in  the  "  Flv  Slieets,'  and  in  the  "  'I'est 
Act  Tl.s  i-i.D^"  as  a  le::aey  to  the  \N  esleyan  liudy.  Her.- is  his  .munumrnt.  The  Dictator 
Svlla  compo^i-l  hi<  ce.vn  epitaph  iu  thece  -vords,  "  No  man  -  ver  yet  went  Im  yond  him  in  doing 
good  tn  his  friends,  or  d.iing  hurt  to  Lis  foes."  We  leave  the  application  to  those  n!io  are  dis- 
posed to  make  it. 

t  Our  oh-ervations  on  tliis  Te-^t  Aef  alTair  will  be  much  briefer  than  we  once  intended  them 
t"  he,  a- the  w  hole  matter  has  b,  i  n  no. st  clearly  exposed,  and  the  utter  fiilure  of  the  Test 
attempt  made  inauife^t  in  an  extremely  calm,  yet  oft  sarcastic  tract  ef  50  jiages  :  the  title  of 
which  we  subjoin,  and  the  perusal  of  whi(-h  we  earnestly  recommend  to  our  reade rs— decla- 
Tatioui-(s  and  anti-declarationists  :  "  The  Fly  fSheet  Test  Act  'I'esteil.  C'lmjirisin;;  Observa- 
tions on  the  Inquisitorial  Character  of  the  Weslevaii  Declaration  of  i-sueJ  bv  the 
Ifevs.  Messrs.  (Teo.  Oshorn,  J.  Har^reaves,  and  !1.  H.  Chettle.     Hv  a  Weslevau.     l.uiid  u,: 

%V.  J.    A.Ul..»    ili„l   :,n    1!,„,1,  -,-lI,-rw  '' 
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edge  of,  or  had  any  connection  with  the  author  or  authors  of  these  Fly  Sheets, 
sever  was  a  graver  mistake  made  bv  the  friends  of  misrule.  AVellington  s  ant!', 
eform  speech,  in  November,  1830,  in  the  House  of  Lords, — Lord  John 
lusseli's  declaration  on  tlie  23id  of  Mav,  1848,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
hat  neither  the  worliing  nor  the  mi  idle  classes  desired  reform, — was  not  a  more 
inlucky  event  than  George  Osborn  s  [lertinacity  in  bringing  forward  and  per- 
evering  in  this  motion.  For  what  was  this  motion  ?  For  a  Committee  to 
nquire  into,  and  report  on,  the  numerous  and  serious  allegations  in  the  Fly 
Iheets  ?"  For  an  early  period  during  ihe  sitiings  of  Conference  to  be  assigned 
he  assailed  parties  for  disproving  the  allegations  of  the  ''Fly  Sheets?"  Nothing 
if  the  kind.  Investigation  was  not  sought ;  investigation  was  not  wanted ; 
Qvestigation  was  dreaded:  investigation  was  shunned.  The  proceedings  were 
.  painful,  but  too  small  and  loo  weak  of  white-wash  ;  which,  if  it  had  been 
pplied  to  the  extent  desired  by  Osborn  and  Co.,  w  ould  not  have  concealed  the 
oal-black  to  vhich  it  was  applied.  Doctor  Beaumont,  Joseph  Fowler,  Samuel 
)unn,  distinguished  themselves  by  the  noble  manner  in  which  they  denounced 
his  inquisitorial  attempt  : —  "  Doctor  Bunting  is  reported  to  have  received 
^2000  from  a  certain  party;  I  know  not  whether  it  is  true  or  false;  but 
)octor  Bunting  knows.  I  am  not  called  to  fi'^ht  Doctor  Bunting's  battles. 
>et  him  fight  them  himself,"  said  the  intrepid  Beaumont.  "  I  am  called  to 
eclare  that  the  Fly  Sheets  are  wicked  lies.  I  cannot  :  for  it  is  well  known 
liat  many  of  the  sentiments  therein  havL  been  mine  for  years,"  was  the  open 
vowal  of  Fowler.  "  If  you  send  me  to  Shetland  for  refusing  to  sign  this  de- 
laration,  I  am  ready  to  brave  its  seas  and  its  tempests,  but  I  will  never  be  a 
arty  to  the  establishment  of  an  inquisition,"  said  the  independent,  and  long 
lersecuted,  but  laborious  Dunn.  Several  of  the  abettors  of  the  system  took 
art  in  the  discussion  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  authors.  But,  mark  it, 
len,  fathers,  a  d  brethren  !  Mark  it : — not  one  defended  himself  from  ihe  accu- 
ations ;  not  on^took  the  Fly  Sheets  info  his  hand,  and  seriatim  noticed  each 
lain  charge,  and  refuted,  or  even  disputed  it. 

Never  had  counsel  worse  cause ;  never  was  accused  in  a  more  hopeless  plight, 
["he  attempt  was  not  once  made  by  counsel  or  by  prisoner  to  assail  the  Fly  Sheets 
ly  adducing  tlie  facts  and  disputuig  tliem.  Tiie  sole  aim  of  the  clique  and  their 
nstruments  was,  to  detect  the  author  or  authors,  if  among  the  brotherhood.  The 
dictator  himself  stood  on  his  character,  and  was  content  to  allow  judgment  to  be 
aken  on  this  point  alone.  The  smaller  fry  imitated  him  :  the  little  wheels 
)eing  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  willing  to  be  governed  by  the  big  wheel.  On 
I  division  of  the  House,  it  was  doubtful  which  side  '  had  it.'  Twice  were  the 
rotes  counted  :  and  so  nearly  equal  were  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  this  inquisi- 
orial  measure,  that  it  was  doubtful — and,  in  the  minds  of  many  preachers,  remains 
loubtful  to  this  day — whether  the  ayes  or  the  noes  prevailed.  The  President, — 
ifter  a  suggestion  that  the  House  should  formally  divide  and  be  counted  had 
jeen  rejected, — decided  that  the  ayes  it. 

Had  what  ?  Ay,  'here's  tlte  rub  !'  A  vindication  of  the  Buntingian  policy? 
\.  refutation  of  the  Fly  Sheets  ?  Anything  but  this.  A  moiety  of  the  Confe- 
rence decides  that  there  shall  be  a  declaration,  declaratory  that  the  subscribers 
ire  not  the  authors  of  these  Sheets  !  That's  all !  And  does  this  satisfy  high- 
ninded  men  ?  Does  this  give  clean  hands  to  the  parties  accused  ?  Does  this 
falsify  our  statements  on  the  evils  of  Location,  Centralization,  Secularization? 
Does  this  disprove  our  charges  of  selfishness,  exclusiveness,  partiality  ?  Does 
the  slaughter-house  disappear  before  the  vote  ?  Does  the  Rotten  Borough  now 
:rumble  into  dust  ?  Is  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  Mission  House  an- 
nihilated by  this  stroke  of  poHcy  ?*    Can  the  heaping  of  fourteen  offices  on 

t  "  When  the  'John  Wesley,'  respecting  whose  launch,  fitting  out,  anJ  sailing,  we  had  such 
Baming  accounts  in  the  Watchman,  was  at  Southampton,  the  Missionary  Secretaries  went 
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Charles  Prest,  ar.d  the  exclusion  for  years  of  men  in  every  respect  his  snpeiiors, 
(except  in  impudence,)  be  vindicated  by  this  vote  ?  Is  ibis  a  triumj  li  y  Is  it 
n  it  rdther  a  defeat?  Does  it  not  concede  the  truth  (in  the  niain)  of  the  "  T'ly 
Sheets  If  tlie  parties  -were  wounded  by  the  "  ]  ly  Shoe  ts,'"  is  tliis  vote  a 
molUfying  ointment  ?  If  ilieir  Mctliodistic  reputation  was  damaged  l)y  the  "Fly 
Sheets,  "  does  tliis  unmeaning  motion  repair  the  damage  ?  Is  it  even  an  awk- 
ward u  itch,  where  tliere  lias  been  an  unlbitunate  breach  in  a  man's  inexpressi- 
bles ?  Had  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  enquired  into  the  allegations,  had 
the  dictator  and  his  coimcil  been  put  to  the  (juestion  and  had  the  C.'onference, 
after  a  fair  and  full  trial,  with  no  packed  jury,  with  no  evidence  kept  back, 
decided  by  a  majority  of  its  members,  that  the  charges  were  false  and  ground- 
less, the  Doctor  could  have  appealed  to  the  vote  triumphantly  He  might 
then,  to  use  his  own  illustration,  have  had  his  sword  restored  to  him  by  the  Pre- 
sident. But  as  it  is,  we  opine,  that  the  more  the  l>octor  hears  and  thinks  of  that 
vote,  the  worse  will  his  cause  appear  in  his  own  eyes,  and  the  more  will  he  re- 
gret, that  George  Osborn  had  not  the  sh.rewdness  and  penetration  of  John 
Lomas  ;  who  is  said  to  have  told  the  former,  how  great  a  blunder  he  made 
by  insisting  on  the  declaration. 

What  is  the  fate  of  this  Declaration  ?  Its  ternrs  were  never  ofTicially  approved; 
its  issue  was  never  officially  authorized  ;  the  signatures  appended  to  the  circu- 
lars accompanying  it  were  never  ofhcially  authorized  :  it  never  received  the  sig- 
natures of  either  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference.  It  lay  on 
the  communion  table  of  the  Conference  chapel  under  no  supervision,  so  that  who- 
ever would,  might  sign  what  name  he  would.  It  was  hawked  about  for  months. 
Young  men  were  told  that  they  were  under  moral  obligation  to  sign  it.  Weak 
and  timid  men  were  told,  that  they  would  be  marked  men  if  they  did  not  sign 
it.  Some  men,  who  we  suppose,  were  trimming  and  doubtful,  were  written  to 
again,  ay,  and  again,  till  their  signatures  were  extorted.  Still,  all  these  appli- 
ances failed  :  signatures  came  in  slowly.  Three  months  had  elapsed,  and  the 
signatures  were  few  indeed;  numerous  names  did  not  grace  the  list.  Alarm 
sprang  up.  The  whole  would  be  a  failure.  The  hydraulic  press  fortunately 
exists.  It  is  put  into  action.  Thumb-screvvs  can  extort  what  iloquence  can- 
not reach.  Conscience  may  be  forced  when  the  judgment  cannot  be  persuaded. 
'  It  moves  though,'  said  the  philosopher,  when  he  snbseribed  what  he  could  not 
approve,  the  last  resource  lo  vnilliply  signatures,  and  thus,  if  possible,  to  make 
a  dcccntish  thing  of  it,  and  that  it  should  not  resemble  Sir  John  l''alstafl'  marcli- 
nig  with  his  shabby  regiment  into  Coventi  v,  Mr,  Osborn  announces  in  1'he  \\  atch- 
nian,  that  the  names  of  those  who  luul  signed,  would  e.ppear  in  print  ; — and  now, 
'all  who  stood  out  to  the  eleventh  hour,  but  were  frightened  into  signing  by  ]\Ir. 
Osborn  s  letters,  vvhich  gave  the  Mgnal,  that  all  who  did  r.ot  sign  would  be  ex- 
posed, ran  hi,  either  from  conviet/oii  of  did  i/  or  dread  of  eaiisi  (jneiici's\  thus  appear- 
ing under  the  suspicious  circumstance  s  of  rebels,  who  lay  down  (heir  arms  when 
an  amnesty  for  the  last  time  is  proposed.'"  M'ith  the  aid  of  these — we  must  say, 
suspicious — characters,  Messrs.  Osl)orn  and  Co.  issue  their  declaration  and  its 

down  at  tho  pxppnio  nf  the  Con  niittee,  to  add  diLMiilv  t.i  the  occ;i-:ion,  niid  to  cite  an  air  of 
rf|igiou8  8olemni()  ,  h)-  tlieir  C  li  i  i~  tiaii  )  reseiK  c,  to  the  wlude  affiiir.  W'liat  k  m-^  tlieir  conJiiot  p 
'What  the  expect aiimi-i  and  fi-t'linL"^  ol'tlie  friends  at  ."^o iit haTH|itoii  ?  'I'lie  t;ood  |hti|iU-  expected 
that  a  serinnn  would  have  lu-on  preaelie  1  in  the  clia pel ,  t h  1 1  some  relifjioiis  ser  vice  held  for 
the  benefit  of  the  society.  Nolhint;  of  the  kind  !  'I'lie  wnrfliy  s.  cn  tiir'es  enjoM  il  f.so  or  three 
delightful  holiilavs  at  one  (f  tlir  primipul  inns,  in-frad  ..I  inini;lin^  with  the  S'<ieh/ 
and  holiiTiij  rci;,ji,,iif,  .irrrics,"  M'liy  did  tlic  "  Wa tflniir.n"  kc;'])  tliis  back?  AN'as  l:"e 
ashaincd  of  it  r  \\'oul(l  the  men,  whose  name  the  vessi  1  borr,  have  -leted  th\is  ?  AW'  caii 
tell  both  the  "  Sci  retarics"  and  the  "  Wuttliinan,"  that  one  ^M  iitleniau  was  so  dis;;iisled 
with  the  \\hole,  that  he  wittdn  Id  llO'i,  his  wife  anntlu  r,  and  liis  daugh'iLT  £')ii  fruni  one 
of  our  institutions,  which  wa  s  pvirpo^ud  to  be  •jiven.  in  consequence. 

•  Fly  Sheet  Act  Tested,  p.  2-'. 
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signatures.  Want  of  space ;  still  more,  a  regard  for  the  feelings  of  those  oj 
the  declarationists  who  already  have  expressed  their  regret  that  they  consenteg 
to  append  to  their  names,  prevent  us  from  makhig  them  appear  in  our  sheets; 
as  these  sheets  will  go  down  to  posterity,  while  the  privately  circulated  decla- 
ration  of  Osborn  and  Co.  has,  probably,  ere  this,  gone  to  the  flames,  or  been 
employed  on  some  not  dignified  but  necessary  business  in  the  poulterer's  shop. 
Two  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-SIX  of  the  preachers  in  Great  Britain  have  withheld 
their  signatures.  Yes  256  member^of  the  Conference  have  refused  to  be  a  party  to 
the  measure,  which,  in  and  out  of  Conference,  has  been  stigmatised  as  worthy  of 
papacy  and  of  the  inquisition.  Among  these  will  be  found  three  late  Presidents, 
and  six  chairmen  of  Districts,  besides  a  number  of  men,  who,  in  every  respect, 
are  to  say  the  least,  equal  in  all  the  valuable  distinctions  of  ministerial  talent, 
character  and  usefulness,  to  those  who  have  seen  fit  to  affix  their  "names  to  this 
useless  document. 

The  '  Declaration,'  then,  is  an  utter  failure.  It  has  not  accomplished  its  only 
object.  It  has  not  fixed  the  authorship.  The  hoped-for  prey  has  escaped.  The 
hunted  victims  are  at  large.  It  was  an  awkward  attempt  to  bag  them;  they 
are  still  on  the  wing.*  Osborn  and  Co.  are  defeated.  "  Did  they,"  to  use 
the  language  of  the  "  Fly  Sheet  Test  Act  Tested,"  flatter  themselves  that  they 
would  reduce  the  non-signers  to  a  small  and  contemptible  minority  ?  To  one,  two 
or  three  recusants  on  whom  an  inquisition  might  venture  to  enforce  its  un-English 
and  unchristian  measures  ?  But  one-fourth  of  the  Conference  is  too  large  a 
proportion  even  for  men  willing  to  exercise  inquisitorial  powers  to  proceed  against. 
What  will  be  done  with  the  non-signers — 256  in  number  ;    Had  the  number 

been  very  small,  they  might  have  been  gibbeted,  quartered,  and  ;  but  256 

suspended  at  Tyburn  at  once,  is  rather  more  at  a  time  than  the  present  en- 
lightened age  would  endure  to  see ;  and  especially  in  a  cause  with  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  public  sympathizes." 

The  clever  critic  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  urges  eight  weighty  objections 
against  the  signatures  appended.  They  will  be  found  in  p.  9 — 17  of  that  able 
analysis.  We  have  not  room  to  quote;  but  if  one  out  of  the  eight  be  valid,  the 
declaration  is  invalid — is  not  worth  a  straw,  atid  must  be  regarded  as  worthless 
by  so  shrewd  an  observer  as  Doctor  Bunting,  however  much  it  may  be  extolled 
by  such  of  his  followers,  who  are  more  distinguished  by  keenness  of  scent  than 
for  seeing  sagacity.  The  above  writer  forcibly  argues  that  had  every  one  of  the 
preachers  signed  the  declaration,  nothing  of  moment  could  have  been  effected. 
The  Fly  Sheets  would  not  have  been  proved  worthy  of  discredit;  the  dominant 
party  in  Methodism  would  not  have  been  cleared  of  the  imputation  of  selfish- 
ness and  intrigue,  and  lust  of  power  ;  the  whole  case  would  have  remained  pre- 
cisely as  though  no  declaration  had  been  issued.  But  the  declaration  has 
damaged  the  clique.  "  G.  Osborn  s  thirty-nine  articles — (see  "  Fly  Sheet" 
Test  Act  Tested,  p.  37-41) — will  long  live,  a  heavy  unanswerable  condemna- 
tion of  a  policy,  which  sought  to  cover  its  delinquencies  by  an  inquisitorial  test, 
when  it  should  have  challenged  and  submitted  to  an  impartial  and  searching 
investigation. 

•  This  unskilfulness  reminds  us  of  an  incident  recorded  in  the  Life  of  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton. 
A  well-knowi  professor  was  visiting  at  Holkham.  Though  he  had  never  had  a  gun  in  his 
hand  he  accompanied  the  shooting  party.  Mr.  Coke  taking  care  to  put  him  in  a  comer 
of  the  covert,  where,  it  was  thought,  the  other  sportsmen  wonld  be  out  of  his  reach. 
When  they  came  up  to  the  spot  where  he  was,  Mr.  Coke  said,  "  "Well !  what  sport  ?  '.You 
have  been  firing  pretty  often!"  "  Hush  !"  said  the  Doctor,  "  there  it  goes  again;"  and 
he  was  just  raismg  liis  gun  to  his  shoulder,  when  a  man  walked  very  qviietly  from  the 
bushes  in  front  of  him.  It  was  one  the  beaters,  whose  leather  gaiters  iiad  been  mistaken 
for  a  hare  by  the  professor,  who  much  surprised  by  its  tenacity  of  life  had  been  firing  at  it 
whenever  he  saw  it  move.  "  But,''  said  Mr.  Buxton,  the  man  had  never  discovered  that 
the  professor  was  sho  iting  at  him." 
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Thus  end  Test  Acts  and  Gagging  Bills  for  ever  in  the  Wesleyan  Conference. 
The  attempt  failed  when  a  similar  effort  was  made  to  fasten  their  clutches  on  the 
author  of  the  '  Takings.'  This  renewed  attempt  is  a  miserable  failure,  involving 
all  connected  with  it  in  confusion  and  shame"  We  now  proceed  to  give  a  hasty 
sketch  of  a  few  recent  events,  which,  while  they  continue  to  furnish  material 
for  "  Fly  Sheets,"  at  the  same  time  prove  how  much  they  are  needed  ;  and 
thus  justify  our  continued  issue  of  them. 

1.  rain  Boasting.  At  the  oiJcning  of  a  new  chapel  at  Summerscat,  Doctor 
Bunting  and  his  friends  met  together  at  the  house  of  J.  II.  Kaye,  Esq.  At 
dinner  they  congratulated  each  other  on  the  union  prevailing  among  them  ; 
stating  that  the  slanders  circulated  respecting  them  only  strcgthened  their  union. 
They  all  united  in  the  sentiment  that  "  The  Fly  Sheets  must  be  put  down.''* 
We  again  demand,  ^Vi-e  they  put  down  r  Will  they  be  put  do'.vn  ?  The  system 
of  misrule  is  going  down  ;  every  year  it  is  crumbling  into  dust !  and  becoming 
disjointed.  We  parody  their  sentmient:  "  The  clique  must  be  put  down  :  the 
Conference  must  be  as  it  once  was ;  an  assembly  of  brethren  on  one  floor,  with 
a  President  primus  inter  pares." 

2.  Magisterial  airs.  In  the  Education  Committee,  Doctor  Bunting  catechised 
Mr.  S.  Jackson :  wishing  to  know  whether  he  had  given  up  his  opposition  to 
the  government  scheme  of  Education.  It  was  contended  that  such  interrogato- 
ries were  quite  out  of  order.  The  Dictator  replied,  "  I  shall  have  many  ques- 
tions to  ask  before  the  Conference  is  over.  You  shall  have  no  more  bush-fight- 
ing.f  I  will  make  you  honest  men.''  A  storm,  only  to  be  conipared  with  some 
that  subsequently  arose  in  the  Conference,  immediately  ensued  ;  Doctor  Bunting 
bawled  at  the  top  of  his  voice  and  repeating  these  sentiments.  This  is  exqui- 
site. We  recommend  the  Wesleyan  Pui^cii  to  lithograph  this  scene  too,  and 
to  supply — for  artists  as  well  as  poets  have  license — a  defect  in  it  :    let  the 

*  There  is  something  very  ludicrous  in  this  form  of  expression.  Being;  accustomed  to  rule 
and  invariably  exacting  obedience.  Doctor  Bunting  enunciates  the  senteiu  e,  as  though  he  had 
pens,  ink,  paper,  writers,  and  printing  presses  at  his  cummand.  'J'he  "  \Vt-s!pyan"  newspaper 
was  on  the  tapis  one  day  :  "It  must  be  put  down,"  t^aicl  he.  Another  Doctor  was  present 
\>\\o  heeded  him  not,  and  asked,  "  "^.Vhy  put  it  down  f  it  is  as  good  as  tlie  "  "Watchman,' 
into  which  I  never  look,  because  of  its  onc-sidedncss  and  often  false  statements,  except 
when  I  have  my  attention  drawi  to  it,  because  of  some  attack  upcn  n'.ys' If,  ur  others  who 
d(i  not  think  with  it-"  "  It  advocati  d,"  said  Doctor  linntinu;,  "  the  introduction  of  lay- 
Mi;.N  into  Conference  ,  a  short  time  auo."  "  Yon,"  retorteii  the  oilier  I )()Ctor,  "  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  that.  W\\o  has  iutroducLd  so  many  laymen  into  C'ln.imittei's,  and  to 
every  part  of  Methodism,  as  vi)ur>elf;  and  who  is  it  that  linds  tln  ni  ima  e  n' ci  ssarv  for 
certain  purposes,  and  foi  earrving  certahi  mcasur:'s  than  ynurself  !"  I'his  was  Irlt  ;  and 
would  have  been  more  acutely' felt,  had  his  introduction  of  Mr.  If  aid  into  Conference  ihen 
taken  place  ;  thus,  himself  opening  the  first  door  ;ifl(  r  li  is  eondemnatiim  of  tlie  "  AN'es- 
hyan."  "  1  ou  have  slipped  in  the  v\edg' ■,"  continued  liis  learned  opponent;  von  have 
only  to  (hive  it  a  little  furtlu  ■r.  Your  nwn  jiaper,  the  '  V\'atchman,  is  mil  fauliless."  "If 
thr  'Watchman'  is  wrong,"  replied  Doctor  i'nnting,  "  it  nuisl  be  mend(d  "  Ther'  ^Nas  [n 
be  no  IM  rriMi  iiow\  in  this  ease  !  -V  paper  was  neei'ssary  fur  his  own  pnrpo-cs  and  jiart-,  ; 
others  were  to  l)e  without  an  organ  ! 

t  A  viihiurous  declaration  this  from  one  who  for  years  has  b''i  n  a  Insli  tighter;  who  has 
nianaged  by  ('(Uiuniltees  to  keep  up  a  deadly  system  of  attack  u|'iiii  men  whose  onl-'  fault 
has  lu  ui  that  tlu  y  will  not  be  an  addition  to  bi^  conglomerate  mass  i  f  parly  a>s<.<  iation  : 
hut,  by  a  ditfercnee  of  nature,  are  repelled  from  such  luiion.  A^  i.(_re,  \i  e  ask,  i-,  tlure 
more  "bush-hghtiiig"  against  the  interests  of  the  \r\NY,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  i  iav, 
than  in  Committc  i  s  nominateity  by  the  elect, — if  not  precious  r  >\  li(  re,  w  ( ■  ask  is 
there  more  (ireadful  "bush-fighting"  against  charaetfr,  ami  conitort,  and  u-efulntss, 
and  for  place  and  jinwcr,  than  in  that  ti/iiii';/iti-riii^  /lonsr  of  ministerial  character  and  peace — 
the  Stationing  Commiticc  •'  where  men  are  stabbed  and  nm-t  si  vereiv  uounded  vr.-ir  afler  vrar. 
And  who  has  been  rapt  fiiii  of  the  l':ish-r'i>i!;'i  rs?  "l  is  but  little  that  oozt>  ol'lho  i  rison  b.oUM  ; 
but  that  little  lix'  s  the  lead' r-hip  of  bush-fighting  on  him,  who,  forsooth,  will  have  la. 
mere  of  it  I  I-,  he  tired  of  it :  Or  does  he  disrelish  it  now  it  is  emplo\a  d  against  himself  r 
Heartily  do  wo  wish  that  he  lad  never  been  a  practised  hand  at  it.  flat  we  are  not  going 
to  give  up  because  it  happens  just  now  to  be  offensive  and  annoying  to  a  party,  A\ho,  for 
years  has  maintained  its  powerful  position  by  its  usi  . 
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Dictator  be  represented  as  politely,  but  unceremoniously  shewn  the  door.  The 
presum[)tion  of  some  men  is  intolerable. 

An  end  was  to  be  served  by  the  question  proposed  by  Mr.  S.  Jackson*  It 
was  known  that  a  strong  feeling  prevailed  in  the  Connexion  in  favour  of  Mr. 
J.'s  election  to  the  Presidential  chair.  This  question  wfs  intended  as  a  snare; 
and  the  answer,  it  is  hoped,  would  prejudice  his  election  as  he  never  had  been 
a  favourite  with  the  party.*  Independent  men  are  always  at  a  discount  with 
tvranny.  The  storm  was  lulled  for  the  time  being,  by  President  Athertoii 
observing,  that  "  it  was  degenerating  into  a  personal  altercation,  and  must  be 
put  an  end  to."  It  broke  out  again  in  the  Theological  Committee,  under  the 
auspices  of  that  admirable  lecturer  on  the  moral  qualifications  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, T.  P.  Buuting,  who  affirmed  us  to  be  •'  villains,"  and  whose  father 
endorsed  the  declaration.  But  we  drop  the  curtain  for  the  present,  as  space 
presses. 

3.  Extraordinary  effronteiy  and  impertinence  unparalleled.  Mr.  Jackson 
was  elected  President  by  a  triumphant  majority  of  174  over  Mr.  Beecham,-]-  on 
whose  behalf  the  Buntingian  clique  exerted  all  their  power  both  before  and  at 
Conference,  but  who  only  obtained  56  votes — votes  by  ballot  be  it  remembered! 
The  defeat  was  complete,  as  they  had  strained  every  nerve  to  get  hira  into  the 
chair.  The  vanquished  could  not  conceal  their  chagrin.  "  We  thought  that  we 
ought  not  to  vote  for  you,  you  being  the  nominee  of  a  fnctio7i."  Such  was  the  lan- 
guage with  which  the  only  man  in  the  Conference  who  would  be  allowed  the 

•  It  has  been  said  that  we  should  not  judge  motives.  Acts,  however,  are  the  index  of 
motives.  How  else  can  we  judge  of  men's  character  ?  Is  not  the  tree  known  by  its  fruit? 
When  a  whole  life  is  devoted  to  intrigue,  accumulation  of  power,  party  purposes,  persoEal 
ease,  is  it  charitable  to  exersise  a  common  sense  judgment  vipon  the  object  of  the  intriguer 
and  place  hunter  ?  I?  there  any  reasonable  douljt  what  has  been  the  object  of  Louis 
Phillipe,  Guizot,  Jletternich  ?  None  can  see  the  heart  of  his  fellow.  Acts  alone  aid  our 
judgment,  in  connection  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  man.  Caution  is  requisite  ; — but 
judement  is  to  b»  exercised.  This  is  certaui, — that  a  regular  and  systematic  series  of  evil 
works  will  not  admit  the  imputation  of  good  motives. 

t  We  would  if  we  could  call  this  gentleman  Doctor.  But  really,  it  is  such  a  farce,  we 
cannot.  We  burst  into  a  loud  exclamation  at  our  desk  at  the  very  thought  of  Beecham— 
Doctor  !  We  will  not — though  under  strong  temptation — add  more  of  our  own,  but  will 
subjoin  a  tit  bit  from  the  "  Fly  Sheet  Test  Act  Tested." 

It  has  been  quifily  hinted,  that  as  ^e-i/s  ai e  to  he  the  order  of  the  day,  and  are  Rnpported 
by  some  of  the  <(VW/ brethren,  it  would  be  well,  for  the  crtdit  of  learning,  and  to  prevent  the 
boly  from  becnmins;  a  latighiii:/  stuck  to  otliers,  to  establish  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  geniiineness  Hnd  real  value  of  the  title— iis'sources — the  means  hy  which  it  has  been 
obtained — Ma  aJap/alion  to  the  wearer — and  the  superior  claims  of  the  individual  on  whom  it 
is  conferred.  A.nd  we  add,  to  publish  and  present  a  copy  to  each  University  in  Europe— it  is 
needless  for  America— that  the  heads  of  houses  may  know  how  to  confer, — with  honour  to 
themselves,  credit  to  the  receiver;,  and  the  applause  of  the  sen.-ible  and  well-wishing,— 
scholastic  titles  on  men  destitute  of  even  the  elements  of  scholastic  lore.  It  is  perfectly  con- 
temptible !  Beecham,  a  Doctor!!  What  would  John  Wesley  say  to  it  ?  Would  he  erer, 
save  in  derision,  say  Doctor  Beecham?  It  is  said  in  derision  by  most  who  use  it.  'J'he 
following  impromptu  was  written  as  soon  as  this  doctorate  waj  announced  by— ob,  how 
fitting  ?— another  Yankeee  Doctor— the  elebrated  Robert  Newton: 
'  Thou  of  the  silver  trump— immortal  Fame, 

Now  blow  thy  sweetest,  loudest,  loftiest  blast! 
Blow,  as  at  Wellingtou's  or  Nelson's  name, 
Blow  with  an  energy,  as  'twere  thy  last ; 
Till — all  around — 

'  Beecham's  a  Doctor  !'  earth  and  heaven  resound  ! 
Trio  of  learned  Doctors,  nnw  t'ley  st.ind. 

With  all  their  blushing  honours  fresh  about  them, 
Tlie  fjlory  and  (lie  wonder  of  our  land: 

I  wonder  how  the  land  can  do  without  them  ! 
?iTost  learnpd  three ! 
Profoundly  du  1  reverence  your  D.  D. 
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opportunity,  insulted  the  President,  Mr.  S.  Jaclison,  after  he  had  taken  the  chair. 
"  The  ?iomi>'ee  of  a  faction"  indeed]  174  being  the  Action,  and  .54  being  the 
Conference,  because  Doctor  Bunting  did  not  happen  to  be  in  the  former,  but  he 
and  his  friends  were  all  clung  together  in  the  lattL'r.  Any  other  man  than  Doctor 
Bunting  would  have  been  clamoured  down  ;  would  have  been  compelled  to 
make  an  apology.  Wlit  opver,  dunni^  the  last  conference,  Doctor  Beaumont — 
and  that  was  oitea — came  down  upon  the  clinue  with  his  avalanclie  power, 
scores  of  voices  at  their  highest  pilch,  bellowed  "  order,  order,"  and  siiewed 
intense  sensitiveness  to  decorum,  moderation,  and  meekness  in  the  speaker; 
but  when  the  President  was  insulted  to  his  face  in  tiie  open  Conference,  these 
throat-orators  were  as  quiet  and  unmoved  as  the  sucklings  of  the  stye; — each 
appearini,'  to  be  couifin^  the  balmy  gale  from  the  plattbrm. 

It  was  a  green  affair  too.  Pretended  candour  was  mixed  up  with  open  insult. 
After  all  that  the  Buntingian  party  had  said  in  past  years  about  Mr.  J.'s  "  awk- 
wardness," the  learned  Doctor  would  have  him  believe,  that,  but  for  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  mentioned  in  the  Fly  Sheets  v/ith  approbation,  he  would  have 
been  the  man  of  their  choice.  It  would  require  a  greater  stretch  of  faith  than 
v.  e  are  capable  of,  to  believe  this  ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  Mr.  J.  was  imposed 
on  by  it.  Did  ^Ir.  .Jackson  place  his  name  on  the  Fly  Sheets  ?  AVhere  then  is 
the  justice  of  punishing  him  for  the  act  of  another  ?  Mr,  Beecliam, — we  beg 
his  pardon  ;  our  sides  shake  again  at  the  very  idea  of  prefixing  two  insignificant, 
and  yet,  in  this  instance,  very  appropriate,  letters  before  his  name, — was  hawked 
about  in  the  newspapers  by  the  Dictator's  party,  as  the  man  of  their  choice. 
Was  it  his  fault  or  theirs  !  If  his,  he  has  suffered  a  defeat.  If  their;, — it  is  not 
for  them  to  blaine  others. 

Whom  was  Geo.  ]\IorIey,  or  Jos.  Taylor,  or  E.  Grindrod,  or  J.  Scott,  the 
nominee  of.'  Of  Doctor  Bunting.  Surely  174  brethren  have  as  good  a  right 
to  nominate  as  one.  But  the  good  Doctor,  in  thus  insulting  the  Conference 
through  its  President,  forgot  his  own  towering  assumptions  when  himself  fiding 
the  chair  and  desirous  tlien  to  magnify  the  office,  coolly  told  the  wondering  and 
gaping  brotherhood,  that,  being  in  the  Presidential  chair,  they  were  to  look  upcn 
him  as  .lon.v  \Vesi,ey  !  The  veiy  same  chair  when  he  himself  is  not  in  it,  is 
filled  by  "  the  nominee  of  a  fi.  tion  !  !  !"  Is  there  :iny  decency  in  this  ?  His 
racmory  nuist  have  iirdcd  him  !"''  Suseqnently  in  the  C'onferenc  e,  when  Doctor 
jiuiUing  afhrmed  himseli'  a  reformer,   and  willing  to  make  cliang>.s  when  ne- 

Biit  O  !  '  illustrinua  Hoole  !'  on  u  honi  cniiferreJ 

Tlie  li(Jiiour  is  not  yet  —  I  izricvi-  to  think 
How,  of  thf  bitter  strenms  of  liopp  cieferrtcb 

TIkjii  art,  ami  liast  been  long,  comjieilet!  to  driok. 
Ufion  my  uord  — 

Tliou  staiiilest  iiou-  mucli  like  n  specklL'd  binl. 

Buf  plurt  thy  courafje  up  man;  soon  no  more 

Sliall  tliv  conspicuous  fitness  smotlierefl  be; 
I'll  match  thy  Latin,  Grc.  k,  and  Hebrew  lore 

AL'iin<t  tlie  TOTAL  of  the  utlier  three. 
Be  sa  !  no  more  ! 

We  have  t/nrr  learned  Dictor?,  wliy  not  /rmr 

I  hnv?  thought  of  puttin;;  in  my  rlaim  to  D.D.,  th.it  is  Double  Dnnep,  upon  pood  grounds. 

One  is,  that,  like  one  of  t  lie  D.  I).'"  in  the   M'-<iim   H'uisf,  I  have  been  employed  for  • 

years  about  £.  s.  d.  ;  and  have,  tli.  ref.ire,  ati  equal  claim  with  liim  to  the  title.  Indeed,  1  am 
•nmetimes  half  tempted  to  is-'iine  if,  sinre  no  one  uill  fjivp  it  me,  and  I  have  not  money 
enough  to  purchase  it.  A  pr^  acher  v.lio  is  not  a  I>.  I),  in  cither  sense.  "  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain tliat  without  the  patroiia;;e  (if  that  uontleman  (Bunting)  he  (Bcecnam)  would  never 
have  attained  to  any  higher  (li>';inclion  than  that  of  a  tli\-,  plodding,  hum-drum  sort  of 
of  preacher."  — Jt/^s)/  C/irintian  /Accord. 


*  As  another  illustration  of  toadyism,  we  cite  a  speidmcn  of  Irish  blarney.  IMr.  Waugh, 
■who  seems  seated  for  life  as  Kepn  scntative  from  the  Iri^h  to  tlie  British  Conference,  was 
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cessary,  he  struck  the  Conference  with  amaze  by  claiming  to  have  "  liberty  of 
speech."  As  thoungh  he,  either  that,  or  any  other  Conference,  had  been  tongue- 
tied  or  gagged. 

4.  Apolitical  trick.  Doctor  Bunting  prefacing  a  proposition  by  the  cant,  that 
which  he  was  about  to  suggest  was  without  any  reference  whatever  to  politics, 
proposed  that  as  Mr.  Heald,  newly  elected  as  member  of  Parliament  for  Stock- 
port, was  in  the  yard,  he  should'be  introduced  into  the  Conference  to  receive  its 
congratulations.  Doctor  Beaumont  strongly  objected  to  it,  because  it  was  a  po- 
litical move  ;  Geo.  Osborn,  because  it  would  hereafter  embarass  the  Conference  ; 
F.  A.  West  thought  the  Conference  should  pause  before  such  a  step  was  taken. 
In  vain  was  the  opposition  raised.  When  the  President  called  on  those  who 
approved  of  the  proposition  to  say,  "  Yes,"  almost  every  mouth  uttered  the 
monosyllable  ;  and  when  the  "  Noes"  expressed  themselves,  they  proved,  like  the 
conies,  "  a  few  and  feeble  folk." 

Observe  on  this, — who  introduced  Mr.  Heald  ?  Doctor  Bunting.  Who  is 
Mr.  Heald  ?  One  of  those  who  contributed  handsomely  towards  the  £2000 
which  has  made  the  Doctor  mute  as  a  fish  ever  since  against  receiving  of  gifts. 
We  observed  in  a  former  number  that  the  baneful  effects  of  this  benefaction  had 
not  run  out  yet.  Here  is  proof  thereof.  Was  Mr.  Heald's  being  in  the  chapel 
yard  accidental,  or  came  he  on  purpose  direct  from  Stockport,  that  the  great 
SHOWMAN  might  show  him  off  to  advantage  ?  Was  not  the  design  political  to 
give  a  tory  complexion  to  the  body  ?  Would  he  thus  have  introduced  and  taken 
by  the  hand  a  whig,  a  radical,  a  chartist,  had  a  Wesleyan  professing  other  than 
tory  principles,  recently  elected  member  of  Parliament,  been  accidentally  standing 
in  the  chapel-yard?  We  believe  that  it  Vtas  all  designed,  planned,  and  concocted. 
Heald  had  been  a  benefactor  ;  and  who  can  resist  the  claims  of  gratitude  ?  of 
gratitude  to  rich  men  ?  Why  was  Mr.  Westhead  not  accidentally  brought 
in,  in  the  sam^  way  ?    He  was  a  whig. 

5.  An  old  grudge  not  forgotten.  On  one  occasion,  Doctor  Bunting  asked 
why  Mr.  Everett  could  not  take  a  circuit,  as  he  preached  a  great  deal?  To 
this  his  representative  replied,  that  Mr.  E.  could  not  be  depended  on  in  the 
winter.  On  this,  the  Dictator  sneeringly  exclaimed, — intending  it  as  an  hint 
of  another  kind, — "  Mind,  you  must  not  invite  Mr.  Everett  in  the  winter."* 
The  Doctor,  like  all  tyrants,  proves  himself  a  mean  man.  If  he  preached  as 
often,  and  did  out  of  Committees,  in  which  he  hides  himself  as  a  spider  in  the 
corner  of  its  web,  as  much  work  for  God,  as  this  talented  respected  supernumer- 
ary does,  he  would  not  so  long  have  located  himself  in  London,  preaching,  for 
years,  on  an  average,  less  than  one  sermon  a  week,  and  rarely  advocating  the 
Missionary  cause. f 

largely  offended,  because  it  was  intimpted  that  some  new  men  should  be  sent  from  Ireland, 
and  that  the  British  Conference  should  return  the  Compliment.  Mr.  Waugh  felt  where 
this  hit,  and  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  if  he  came  to  Confprence,  and  found  Doctor 
Beaumont  in  the  chair,  he  would  leave  the  place.  What  a  calamity  it  would  be,  that  the 
Conference  should  not  listen  to  his  blarney  for  the  one  thousandth  time.  Well,  if  Waugh 
leaves  on  this  account,  Dostor  Beaumont's  hundreds  woxdd  gladly  walk  to  Conference  to 
witnets  this  triumph  of  jight. 

•  Mr.  Isaac  Keeling  knew  what  it  meant,  and  requested  the  superintendents  of  the  Halifax 
and  Bradford  District,  at  their  last  Financial  Meetinsr,  not  to  invite  IMr.  Everett  to  any  of 
their  circuits  to  preach  occasional  sermons.  Mr.  Haydon  acted  upon  the  supfjestinn  when  Mr. 
E.  was  proposed  for  his  circuit.  Others  were  too  dull  to  take  the  hint.  Advice  of  this  kind 
comes  well  from  Mr.  Keeling — denominated  by  some  of  his  brethren,  "The  cast  nielat 
preacher,"  and  who  is  imposed  upon  circuits  that  do  not  want  him,  and  kept  in  them  through 
the  influence  of  the  clique. 

t  Wesuppose  Mr.  E.  came  in  for  this  as  he  is  supposed  by  the  despot  to  be  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  Fly  Sheets.  Doctor  Dixon  appears  to  think  otherwise.  This  gentleman  has 
said,  "  The  Fly  Sheets  are  not  the  production  of  Mr.  E.  He  is  unequal  to  tlie  task.  They 
are  by  a  first-rate  literary  character,  who  has  the  information  communicated  to  him."  Thi* 
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6.  A  noble  sentimenf.  "  I  will  ensure  to  every  man,  so  far  as  I  am  sup- 
ported, perfect  liberty  of  speech.  I  havj  this  advantage  ; — I  am  an  entirely 
unfettered,  unpledL;e  l  man.  I  court  no  man's  favour.  I  fear  no  man's  frown. 
Soon  after  I  came  to  Liverpool,  a  brother  (Doctor  Bunting)  came  to  me  and 
said,  that  thouirh  I  might  be  eligible  in  other  respects  for  the  chair,  yet  having 
been  mentioned  with  favour  in  the  Y\y  Sheets,  I  was  thereby  entirely  disquali- 
fied. Now,  I  think,  too  much  has  beep  made  of  this  publication.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  it.  I  dare  not  think  of  the  faults  of  my  brethren.  I  c  uld  think 
of  them  till  I  was  distressed  beyond  measure."  This  is  but  a  scrap  from  Presi- 
dent Jacksun  s  able  and  extraordinary  speech. 

7      Tr'utmvlis  and  signs  t/f  progi-ess 

(I.)  The  governing  clique,  a  third  time,  in  succession,  defeated  in  their 
attempt  to  fill  the  chair  with  their  "nominee." 

(2.)  'Ihe  London  Committee  overruled,  by  a  young  man  whom  they  had 
rejected,  being  placed  on  the  list  of  candidates  ;  while  others  were  received 
whom  the  said  Committee  had  not  examined. 

(3.)  The  Statio.iing  Committee  condemned  for  having  assumed  the  power 
of  an  ecclesiastical  court;  and  having  thus  arrogantly  inflicted  severe  punishment 
on  those  excellent  men,  Messrs.  Ilobson  and  Dickin.  Thank  God,  that  they 
went  too  far,  and  gjt  from  the  Conference  what  made  some  of  the  unjust  judges 
feel  surely. 

(i.)  An  almost  universal  persuasion  that  the  Nomination  Committee  must 
be  re-modelled,  or  rather  annihilated,  that  official  positions  must  not  be  filled 
from  year  to  year  by  the  same  men.  that  the  re-election  of  the  President  must 
e\  er  cease,  that  great  changes  are  abuid  to  take  place  in  the  administration  of 
J)Iet/iudism. 

(.').)  -Mr.  Fowler  descended  from  the  platform,  preparatory  to  his  elevation 
to  the  Pre^ideTitial  Chair. 

(ti.)  Tlie  declaration  test  opposed  in  Conference  by  nearly,  if  not  quite,  half 
tlie  brethren  present  ;  shewing,  that  there  is  some  suspicion  that  all  asserted  in 
the  Fly  Sheets  is  not  false  in  the  estiuuitiou  of  numy  preaeliers. 

(7  ;  'I'hoiiuh  Mr.  15romley,  thi\  unce  is  ke])t  out  of  London,  for  the  weighty 
reason  assigne  1  lie  is  ajjpointed  to  I!alli,  and  his  name  appears  on  the  Deputa- 
tion li-t,  Dame  I'ari  ln_;ton  cannot  keep  the  rising  fide  out  with  her  moj).  jNlen 
of  Southwark,  ye  will  iiave  hi  n  the  next  time  ye  applv  fir  iiim. 

y'^.)    (Iieat  anger  and  wralh  in  the  cliipie.    See  Uev.  xii.  latter  part  12th  verse 

i'.K)  Pen-elly  removed  IVom  London,  though  art  was  used  to  keep  Spitalfulds 
open  r,)r  him  ;  and  the  hungry  Seoit  unable  to  find  an  o])cn  door  in  a  London 
Cir.  iiit,  and  so,  all  manner  of  contrivanci'  is  going  on  to  keep  him  squatted  in 
some  o!'  our  institutions  there,  and  I'ri  st  in  like  diflicullv.* 

(  lU.  )  The  r>  ok  Conunittee  instructed  to  review  the  decision  in  reference  to 
l'airg(  ss'  I  ly  innohiLi  v.  j- 

(11.^  Mr.  llaydonsaid,  that  the  members  of  the  Conunittee  of  Privileges 
sluiald  not  be  considered  as  mendjers  for  life;  tlie  principle  of  rotation  should 
lie  intro  iueed  at  llic  prujer  time.  There  was  a  dead  silc.ee  on  the  platform 
wlieii  tliis  alarm  gun  was  iired. 

(12.)     l):ieior  lUaUing  said,  in  reference  to  a  new  building.     "  Vv"e  should  t/o 

Dr.  Dit  Ml  is  roporte.l  t'l  li  iv..  utferi-,1  vury  strong  tliingi  against  tbe  clique.  If  it  be 
true,  wlieii  he  comes  mif,  lie  vi '  II  cuiiie  our  ;i  s  a  i;iaiit. 

•  \N  e  sulijiiiu  as  a  fmit  note,  to  relieve  the  lu'avyness  of  our  matter,  an  anccdoto  useful 

til  the  inannt'actur.  rs  uf  1  ks,  if  they  can  eonseiit' to  leave  the  heavy  censures  which  tho 

Ath.  ua  un  will  vi-it  thciu  with.  Sir.  Rej^trs  prcsuited  a  niamiseript  life  r,f  Martin 
I.uthcr  tn  the  Bonk  (loiniuittec.  S.,nie  para-va].lis  were  oiiiitted,  others  altered,  and  Mr. 
t  ul.itt  ada(  d  suiiu  tlui:-  ut  the  ( 'hronuld^'y  of  Kv.  iits.  It  was  then  sent  into  the  world  in 
such  a  shape  .is  to  make  the  public  lielieve  that  (  ubitt  was  tlie  author.  In  the  title-page 
a  period  is  inttoduced ;  and  by  this  means  a  falsehood  is  prevented  ;  but  the  deception  is 
complete.  ■  *^ 
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more  and  shew  less.''  Is  light  breaking  in?  Less  shew  at  the  Mission  Hmise 
and  at  Richmond  ?  So  say  we.  He  had  "  doubts  whether  the  Centenary  move- 
ment.greatas  it  was,  had  not  injured  us."  And  so  have  we.  We  must  be  rio^lit 
now,  as  the  Doctor  and  we  are  of  one  mind. 

(13).  Great  courage  in  the  Conference  to  have  read,  not  from  the  Fly  Sheets, 
where  substantially  it  had  long  been,  but  from  the  letter  of  "an  old  Wesleyan," 
some  good  advice,  viz.: — tliat^  "stiff  preachers  be  thrown  over-board;"  that 
"good  preachers  be  sent  to  poor  circuits  with  a  view  to  raise  them;"  tluit 
"young  men,  if  suitable,  be  made  superintendents,  and  the  older  men  not  to  be 
jealous;"  that  preachers  should  "cost  as  little  as  possible  in  going  to  Mission-; v 
Meetings,  and  should  never  go  to  inns  when  private  friends  will  be  glad  to  see  them.'* 

These,  to  us,  are  cheering  symptoms  that  our  labours  are  succeeding.  'We 
shall  soon  be  able  to  say  as  the  Frenchman  said  on  the  top  of  a  coach  : — "Mister 
Shir,  dat  koatch  vich  vas  first  by  and  bye,  is  iwjv  behind  vary  !  " 

Here,  then,  we  close  our  No.  4.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  to  us  cheering. 
We  are  assured  of  final  success. 

We  have  carried  our  mining  operations  under  the  whole  basis  of  the  citicial 
of  misrule.  Several  explosions  have  already  taken  place.  A  few  others  will 
follow  ;  and  a  heap  of  ruins  will  be  all  remaining  of  the  great  Babylon,  which 
"  The  Great  I"  has  made.  Guizot  falls  v.  ith  his  master.  The  adopted  successor 
of  Bunting,  like  Napoleon's  son,  will  never  ascend  the  throne  of  the  empiic. 
The  dynasty  ends  in  the  Corsican.  The  empire,  as  it  rose  with  him,  falls  with 
him.    And  the  day  is  not  distant  either. 

We  issue  our  pamphlet  without  patron  ;  adopting  the  nervous  truths  of 
quaint  Fuller.  "  Nor  let  it  render  the  modesty  of  this  book  suspected,  because 
it  presu  nes  to  appear  in  company  unmanned  by  any  patron.  If  right,  it  will 
defend  itself ;  if  wrong,  none  can  defend  it.  Truth  needs  not,  fasehood  deserves 
not,  a  support." 

One  word  more  on  the  present  occasion.  The  authors  of  the  Fly  Sheets  are 
firm  in  their  resolve  ;  they  have  recorded  their  vow.  They  have  made  a  begin- 
ning :  they  will  work  out  their  design. 

To  the  adherents  of  the  system  condemned  in  the?e  pages — bluster,  rage, 
whine,  tyrannize  as  they  may — we  say,  "'Put  duvra  the  Fly  Sheets  ye  cannot  ; 
and  lay  them  down  we  Vy'ill  not  until  your  si/stem  of  misrule,  partialiti/,  and 
selfishness  is  laid  low,  and  numbered  among  the  things  tvhich  once  were." 

•  A  gent Ipman,  whose  name  has  been  immortalized  in  these  sheets,  went  lately  on  a  depa- 
tat'on  to  vi<it  schools  ; — we  could  say  where."  Instead  of  makitiir  his  home  with  friends, 
according  to  the  good  advice  of  "  The  old  Wesleyan,"  he  and  his  colleagues  went  to  an  inn  ; 
a  lirst  rate  one  of  course.  Their  bill,  containing  an  account  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
brandy  drunk  by  them,  fell  out  of  the  gent's  pocliet,  and  was  the  occasion  of  much  talk  among 
others  than  gossips.  Draw  here  too  inferences:  1.  K.ither  bills  containing  brandy  drinking 
accounts  should  be  put  into  the  fire;  or,  2.  Less  brandy  should  he  drunk.  Why  will  official 
men  go  to  inns,  and  not  to  Wesleyan  homes  ?  Is  it  because  more  brandy  may  be  drunk  at  the 
former  than  at  the  latter  ? 

■J-  We  are  not  the  lirst  who,  in  assailing  ecclesiastical  governors  for  maladministration,  have 
seen  fit  to  elude  detection  by  not  announcing  our  printer.  We  give,  as  an  illustration,  one  of 
Martin  Marprelate's  title-pa^es.  "  Hay  any  work  for  Cooper  P  Against  Dr.  Cooper,  Bishop 
of  Winchester.    Printed  in  Europe,  not  far  from  s  >me  of  the  bouncing  priests,  1590." 

Nor  are  we  the  first,  who,  to  accomplish  an  important  end,  have  employed  "  Fly  Sheets." 
The  identical  term  has  been  applied  to  papers  which  were  written  anonymously  by  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  of  men,  and  which  produced  (after  beinj  assailed  with  similar  calumnies  as 
their  younger  brethren)  one  of  the  greatest  and  mosr  salutary  reforms  that  Europe  ever  knew. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  civilized  states  —  Fnince  in  particular — is  to  oe  attributed 
to  the  "  Provincial  Letters"  of  Pascal.  The  likeness  between  the  alarm  which  the  Jirsf, 
second,  and<//2>rfof  these  ]iroduoed  to  what  has  occurred  by  the  p'lhlication  of  ours,  is  curious 
indeed!  Pascal's  Biographer  calls  them  "  Feuilles  Volantes."  Doubtless  Jesuits  called 
them  "  Diables  Volantes."    As  it  was,  so  it  is. 

By  order  of  the  Corresponding  Committee  for  detecting,  exposing,  and  cor- 
recting abuses.  London,  Manchester,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Hull,  Glasgow,  in  the  year  of  grace,J848. 
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RESURREXI. 


"  Quid  te  cxetnpta  jtivat  spines  e  plurihus  tritim  ?  " 

Jf  VENAL, 

TRANSLATION". 

T'moo  thorns  yon  have  removed,  but  what  can  that  betide, 
"SMiilc  many  sharp  as  thty  arc  left  still  raixklmg  in  your  side. 

Petek  Prick' em. 

"  I  have  sent  a  >t. mo,  from  my  sling,  which  lias  smitten  their  Goliath  in  the  forehead 
I  have  ta-tini.  d  hi>  name  tipon  the  gibbet  for  reproach  and  ignominy,  as  long  as  it  shall 
endure.     Ta/u  it  doicn  icho  can  !  " — Surxiu  v. 


We  commenced  otir  Xo.  4  with  tlio  motto  REStiRGAJi — true  to  our  promise, 
wc  now  sa\-  11  L'-rRRExi.  \\'e  ended  our  last  by  saying  "to  the  adherents  of 
the  system  condemned  in  these  ])ai;es.  bluster,  raue,  whine,  tyrannise  as  ye  may, 
we  sav,  'put  down'  the  '  Fly  Sheets  ye  cannot,  and  lay  them  down  we  will  not, 
until  \  (i>ir  system  of  misrule,  partiality,  and  selfisliuess  is  laid  low,  and  num- 
bered amoni^^t  tiie  t]iin;j;s  that  once  were."'  We  therefore  resume  our  pen  :  for 
in  spite  nt  the  lldly  Iii(iui>itl(>n,  with  its  brotiierly  ([uestions,  with  its  censures, 
degradatidiis  and  cxpidsion-;,  we  lun  e  escaped  unscathed.  We  could  imagine  it 
]M)s,-il)lc  of  HI)  other  bo(l\-  than  tlie  '■  venerable  and  .\. U(: UST  assembly"'  that  it 
.should  be  concluded  because  James  I-',\erell,  Samuel  Dunn  and  W  illiam  Grifiitli, 
Juur.,  had  in  tlie  wmmK  (jf  tlii^  minutes  of  ('oiiferencc  "ceased  to  tra\'el,"  th.it, 
then  ture,  the  Fly  .Sheets"  wo\d(l  cease  to  a])[)ear.  Foranything  that  is  proved 
to  the  coiitrary  hy  the  late  proeeediugs  of  ( '( nd'erencc,  there  niay  at  least  bo 
more  than  tliirty  wriieis  df  ihe  f'l_\  Sheets"  lelt.  h'or  thougli  it  was  solemnly 
(h  i  hired  to  he  a  du;y  the  ( 'onl'i  rencc  owed  to  (iod  to^.et  themselves  right  in  this 
matter; — and  tlioiiuli  (ieorge  Osborn  declared  he  would  question  c\'ery  non- 
signer— and  the  I'resident  said  that  exery  non-signer  would  be  required  to 
purL;e  liimself,  that  tlu'  \(  ban  miuht  l)e  .k  lecfed  and  the  Conference  be  clear  in. 
th(  s:L;ht  el'  tnul,  —  \el,  alter  all  this  bluster,  huw  came  it  to  ))ass  that  only  sir 
Were  put  to  ilic  "  (pu'stion  ?"  If  it  were  right  to  question  six,  surely  the  Con- 
ference was  nnfaitiiful  in  iml  ipiestioning  the  remaining  thirty.  Several 
\c  hans  iiMv  be  yi'l  left  in  the  camp.  ]5ut  it  is  the  old  sin  of  partiality — mixed 
perliaps  wiili  their  being  unprepared  for  the  firmness  manifested  by  every  one 
put  to  tiie  test.  But  we  iterate,  and  reiterate  that  a  manifest  unfairness  is 
vihitcd  upon  six — or  a  gross  want  of  faithfidness  exhibited  towards  thirty.  Let 
the  Conference  choose  by  which  horn  of  this  dilemma  it  will  be  gored. 

V\  e  leave  friend  George  to  find  out  by  some  new  test — if  not  tired  of  his 
dirty  work — whether  we  belong  to  the  thirty  who  yet  are  members  cf  the 
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Conenferce,  '  who  made  no  sign',*  or  amongst  the  forty  who  "  declined  for 
various  reasons,  to  affix  their  signatures,"  but  whose  names  have  been  printed  in 
the  Minutes  of  Conference,  as  having  atForded  some  kind  of  expressed  or  implied 
condemnation  of  anonymous  slanderers,  from  Doctor  Hannah  to  Wesley  Thomas.-]- 
Here  are  forty  members  in  one  batch  who  decline  to  affix  their  signatures, — but 
in  the  plenitude  of  its  kindness,  Conference  prints  their  names  as  being  satisfied 
with  their  reply.  Now  we  have  seen  some  of  the  answers  sent  to  George  Osborn, 
and  if  such  satisfied  him,  we  say  tfie  smallest  contributions  were  thankfully  received 
and  duly  placed  to  their  account. — In  some,  the  admission  was  so  small,  that  we 
know  the  writers  were  vexed  to  see  it  placed  to  their  credit.  J 

How  blind  has  been  the  policy  of  Conference  in  this  affair !  They  made  the 
"  Fly  Sheets"  to  be  regarded  as  the  "  forbidden  truit ;"  and  that  which  was  in- 
tended only  for  "  the  brethren,"  has  been  greedily  eaten  by  many  an  Adam,  who 
has  found  the  fruit  good  for  food,  and  desirable  to  make  one  wise. 

The  reforms  advocated  in  our  previous  numbers  are  now  taken  up  by  the  people, 
and  this  our  No.  5  we  place  at  once  in  the  hands  of  a  publisher — for  why  should 
we  waste  our  postage  in  sending  them  to  men  who,  nineteen  out  of  twenty,  will 
admit  to  you  privately  that  they  approve  of  the  reforms  we  advocate  ;  yet  in  the 
presence  of  the  platform  are  as  mute  as  a  fish,  and  at  the  nod  of  the  dictator, 
would  lend  themselves  to  crucify  a  man  merely  suspected  of  being  the  author  ? 
We  turn  to  the  people,  as  the  sun-flower  turns  to  the  orb  of  daj,  for  we  see, 
through  them  we  can  effect  the  reforms  in  our  body,  more  readily  than  by  address- 
ing ourselves  to  the  brethren  solely.  A  worthy  brother  shrewdly  remarked, 
"  can  you  expect  the  Negroes  to  emancipate  themselves  ?"  No,  little  liberty  as  the 
people  have,  (but  they  will  soon  have  more,)  it  is  through  them  the  strongholds 
of  Conference  despotism  must  be  subdued  ;  the  people  are  awaking  from  their 
slumbers,  and  rejoicing  as  a  young  man  to  run  a  race.  A  spirit  of  enquiry  is 
raised,  which  is  not  to  be  put  aside, §  notwithstanding  John  Scott's  pleasantry 
about  the  unmarried  ladies  having  lent  money  to  the  Missionary  Committee,  and 
that  they  would  not  be  pleased  with  Mr.  Gabriel,  a  bachelor,  seeing  the  amount, 
Will  that  "  lay  the  spirit Will  the  resolution  passed  at  Conference  about  the 
continued  economy  of  the  printing  account  "  lay  the  spirit?" 

In  making  our  remarks  on  the  expense  of  Missionary  management,  we  again 
repeat,  we  have  no  wish  to  lead  any  one  to  think  that  we  regard  the  Missionaries 
as  overpaid.  It  is  only  the  Home  manaa;ement  we  attack.  And  it  is  no  answer 
to  our  arguments  to  produce  Dr.  Harris's  Statement,  and  show  that  we  have  more 

*  The  following  ministers'  names  do  not  appear  in  either  class; — W.  Beal,  who  began  to  travel  inl808;  G 
Beard,  lt*26  ;  W.  Bridgaell,  18-32  ;  J.  M.  Budden,  183i; ;  J.  Burnett,  1834  ;  D.  Chapman,  1826  ;  T.  Crosby, 
1842;  G,  Ellidge,  1822  ;  J.  Emory,  1838  ;  0.  Haime,  1804 ;  J.  Harris,  1836  ;  R.  Harrison,  1812 ;  J.  Heape, 
1811;  G.  Hurst,  1839;  D.  Jackson,  1812;  H.  D  Lowe,  1828;  A  Macintosh,  18 '6 ;  R.  Melson.  1803 ;  C. 
Povah,  1811  G.  Ranyell,  1833  ;  J  Richards,  2nd,  1 838 ;  J.  Koadhouse,  1808:  W.  Shearman,  1838 ;  H.  T. 
Stanley,  1841 ;  W.  Tarr,  1821 ;  J.  Walters,  1831 ;  TWarren,  1805;  W.  Wears,  1824;  J.  Whitworth,  1810; 
\y.  Wilson,  2ud,  1836 :  m  all,  thirty.  Fifteen  others,  who  are  still  upon  trial,  might  be  fairly  added  to  the 
list  as  among  the  Declarationists  there  are  at  least  twice  the  number  who  are  still  ou  their  probation. 
The  names  of  Messrs.  Fowler,  Beaumont,  and  Bromley  do  not  appear  in  any  part  of  the  list. 

+  The  mention  of  this  learned  gentleman's  name  gives  us  a  hitch  for  quotation  : — 

 Vates  .' 

"  Nil  illi  Larra  auMragicis  opus  esse  Cothuriiis." — Hobace,  Is.  S, 64. 

■  ViTES ! 

"  No  vizor  dost  thou  need,  for  thou  art  rough, 
And  Nature's  given  thee  impudeace  eqough." 
t  We  should  like  to  see  the  letters  to  George  Osborn,  which  were  sent  by  the  non-signers  publishedij 
They  would  form  a  highly  interesting  pamphlet,  and  would  show  that,  out  of  sight  of  the  Dictator  ani 
the  platform,  there  are  Ministers  who  dare  speak  their  minds,  let  George  Osborn  publish  these  in  the 
Watchman,  commencing  with  the  Rev.  B.  Melsou's. 

i  We  are  reminded  of  the  saying  of  a  servant  girl  who  went  to  a  Missionary  Meeting  in  Richard  Watson"? 
days,  when  that  great  man  in  his  speech  said  the  Missionary  Spirit  is  raised  "ani^an  never  be  laid  agaia 
This  figure  of  speech  made  such  an  impression  on  the  poor  girl,  that,  affrighted,  she  returned  home  and 
told  her  mistress  "  they  had  raised  a  spirit,  and  nothing  iu  the  world  could  lay  it  again." 
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members  abroad  in  communion  with  us  for  the  number  of  pounds  subscribed  than 
any  other  body.  Let  the  following  facts  be  met  by  those  who  profess  to  give  a 
candid  statement  of  the  case.  The  cost  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Home 
Manacrement,  on  an  income  of  £104,000  is  fll,62o;  or  if  you  reckon  the 
interest  on  the  f40,000  laid  out  on  the  Centenary  Hall, — "  that  palace  of  the 
four  kin-^s,"  it  would  be  13,625.  Whilst  the  aristocratic  Established  Church, 
with  an  tn'come  of  £94,500  is  conducted  at  a  cost  of  £5,692 ;  and  the  London 
Mi;!-i)narv  Society,  whose  income  is  £07,000,  costs  £3,736. 

Is  this  a  state  of  things  that  ought  to  be  ?  The  people  in  public  meetings,  by 
asseml)led  thousands,  are  most  unmistakably  affirming  that  it  ought  not,  and  that 
it  shall  not  much  longer  continue. 

While  we  are  on  the  printing  accounts,  we  will  give  an  estimate  ourselves,  — 
and  as  Conference  has  decided  that  James  Everett  is  the  Author  of  the  "  Fly 
Sheets,"  and  the  Watchman  has  stated  that  he  was  a  printer  at  Sheffield  and  Alan- 
chesler,  we  hope  the  Conference  and  the  Missionary  Committee  of  Review  will  re- 
gard it  worthy  of  some  attention. 

The  prime  cost  of  the  diflFarent  items  coinprised  in  the  Printing  of  21,000 
Missionary  Reports,  of  the  year  1848  is  as  follows: 

Composing  19()  pages  averaging  small  pica,  Is.  7d.  per  page  16  15  8 

125  pages  pearl,  (List  of  Subscribers)  9s.  id.  per  page  58    6  6 

903  Reams  of  paper,  at  9s.  6d.  per  ream                    ,         .  459  16  0 

Press  work.  22  sheets,  at  3s.  4d.  per  1000         .                  .    .  154    6  8 

Folding,  stitching,  &c.  at  Sd.  ptr  100         .             .         .  84    0  0 

£773    3  10 


Price  charged  in  the  Report  of  1849  for  the  same,  £1353.  2s.  9d. 

How  looks  this  by  the  side  of  tl.c  resolution  about  "  the  continued  economy 
shown  in  the  printing  department?"  We  have  so  placed  the  above  that  any  one 
may  ask  his  printer  whether  tlie  charges  quoted  are  not  the  usual  prices  paid  in 
London,  at  the  most  respectable  houses.  We  confess  we  think  an  investigation 
w  ould  show  that  in  the  sum  of  £1353.  2s.  9d.  charged  for  21,000  Reports,  a  heavy 
bundle  or  two  of  Papers  on  "  Wesleyan  Matters"  is  thrown  in.  :  how  else  could  Mr. 
1  look' send  parcels  of  them  to  superintendents  for  gratuitous  distribution  ?  Did 
he  pay  for  them  out  of  his  private  purse  ?  It  ought  also  to  be  stated  that  the  sum 
of  £1353.  2s.  9d.  is  less  by  above  £2000  than  the  sum  previously  paid.  The 
accounts  were  rendered  in  rather  a  different,  and  in  a  more  complicated  form, 
before  the  year  IM  19 —  it  is  however  beyond  denial  that  the  printing  account  has 
been  reduced  £1802.  7s.  lOd.  per  annum,  since  our  Fly  Sheets  appeared.  Surely 
tlie  men  suspected  of  bringing  about  such  a  reduction  in  one  article  alone  ought 
to  be  expelled  with  expressions  of  ineffable  disgust,  and  be  likened  by  a  late  presi- 
dent to  Ananias,  who  sold  his  possessions  and  kept  back  part  of  the  money  !  The 
illustration  to  us  appears  more  applicable  to  the  expelling  than  the  expelled. 

In  whatever  way  our  strictures  may  be  spoken  of,  there  is  no  doubt  they 
have  efl'ccted  savings  in  tlie  Home  expenses:  for  on  referring  to  our  No.  1,  it  will 
be  found  the  charges  for  Repairs  and  Furniture  at  the  Houses  of  the  Mission 
Secretaries  were  in  1843,  1J350 ;  in  1844,  £273;  in  1845,  £3G0 ;  in  1846, 
£240;  in  1817,  £215;  whilst  in  1848,  it  is  only  £104;  and  in  1849,  £103. 
The  two  last  years,  it  will  be  observed,  are  less  by  om  half  than  when  our  Fly 
Sheets  first  appeared,  and  called  attention  to  the  subject  ;  and  we  challenge  the 
General  Secretaries  to  point  to  any  year  in  wliieli  they  have  taken  part  in  half 
so  many  anniversaries  as  in  the  present  yetr.  Wliipped  by  our  Sheets  out  of  their 
indok  aco  they  are  doing  a  bit  of  work  fur  their  iivin;^. 
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DfiruTATtoKs.  We  now  call  attention  to  the  following  table,  which  has  beea 
compiled  from  the  Minutes  of  Conference,  1847  : — 

TABULAU  VIEW  OF  THE  WESLEYAN  MISSIONARY  DEPUTATION^ 

TAKEN  mOM  THE  MINUTES  OF  COKFEB.ENCE  X)F  1847. 


Districts  to  which  the  Deputa- 
tions are  bciit, 

Circuits  from  which  they  are 
taken. 

No. 
Men. 

Probable 
distance  to 
and  iro 

Total 
distance. 

Kent 

Bristol 
Exeter 

Miles. 
360 
470 

Miles. 
820 

Norwich 

Cheltenham  - 
Bradford,  York 
Camborne 

1 

400 
450 
620 

1470 

Oxford 

Leeds 
Sheffield 

; 

330 
250 

580 

Devonport 

London 
Nottingham 

1 

400 
500 

9O0 

Cornwall 

London 
Huddersfield 

I 

1500 
680 

2180 

Bristol 

Newcastle 
Stockport 
Trtiro 

580 
290 
280 

1150 

Macclesfield 

Maidstone 

420 

420 

Manchester 

Yarmouth 

London 

Dover 

; 

500 
340 
480 

1320 

Leeds 

London 

2 

740 

740 

York 

Aberdeen 

1 

600 

600 

Newcastle 

Truro 
Louth 
London 

820 
320 
1110 

2250 

Carlise 

Rochester 
Sheffield 

700 

263 

960 

Scotland 

London 

Nottingham 

Paris 

780 
580 
1300 

660 

28 

32 

16,060 

It  is  very  apparent  that  the  Missionary  Secretaries,  in  making  up  the  Deputa- 
tion iiitj  paid  no  regard  to  economy.  What  reason  can  be  assigned  for  sending 
Robert  Young  from  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne?  Could  not 
this  expense  have  been  saved,  and  the  purpose  answered  by  giving  him  Bristol 
instead  ?  Why  pass  on  by  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  York  ;  unless  it  were  desirable  to  make  the  deputation  cost  as 
much  as  possible?  Or  why  must  G.  B.  Macdonald*  be  sent  past  Sheffield,  Notting- 
ham, Birmingham,  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Exeter,  to  Cornwall,  but  for  the  same  cause. 

*  This  candid  gentleman's  expenses  would  not  be  very  trifling,  if  we  may  j«dge  from  the  fstct  of  hi* 
having  several  tiroes  charged  £5  for  his  expenses  in  going  to  preach  a  sermon,  vphen  the  distance  has  not 
been  the  third  of  the  way  from  Huddersfield  to  Cornwall.    This,  in  the  words  of  the  title  of  a  work  of 

Brother  Macdonald  is  "  Fact  not  Fiction."  But  cigars  are  expensive  articles  of  luxury.  The  ordinary^ 
income  of  a  preacher  will  not  allow  bis  purchase  of  them,  and  the  unrepealed  laws  ef  the  body  forbid  hiF 

use  of  them. 
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Henry  Davies  goes  from  Xewcastle-upon-Tyne  to  Bristol;  ^^  Harvard,  from 
Maidstone,  to  :\Iftcclesfieid ;  J.  Crofts,  from  Rochester  to  Carlisle;  and  .o  on  ot 
the  rest.  WeiP mav  it  be  enquired,  whether  two-thirds  of  this  expense  mic.ht 
not  have  been  spared"by  employing  these  men  nearer  home  ?  //  e  think  it  might. 
Will  the  public  think  so  too  ?  ^r-   •  c 

We  had  lon^r  been  at  a  loss  to  divine  upon  what  principle  the  Missionary  becre- 
taries  framed^'the  Deputation  List ;  but  we  are  now  let  into  the  secret— for 
I)oclor{r.)  Alder  has  stated  pullicly  Uiat  he  has,  in  this  matter,  acted  on  the 
principle,  "  there  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth."  A  wise  and  judicious 
application  of  Scripture,  doubtless! 

Whilst  we  are  on  the  expenses  of  Mission  Management  we  would  just  rem.irk, 
that  in  spite  of  tbe  recommendation  of  Doctor  Alder*,  given  in  his  letter  to  the 
circuit  ministers,  the  Missionary  Lay  Agent,  Mr.  Jackson,  thinking  example 
more  influential  than  precept,  has  already  begun  to  imitate  his  master — Alder.  He 

went  a  short  time  since  to  the  8 —  ■  circuit,  and  on  the  strength  of  Alders 

recommendatiju  the  good  brother  stationed  in  the  circuit  arranged  with  one  of  the 
friends  to  entertain  him  with  bed  and  board  during  his  visit.  But  to  the  disap- 
pointment and  scandal  of  the  friends  this  gentleman  went  to  his  inn,  engaged  a  bed, 

&c.,  and  on  being  spoken  to  by  brotlier   on  the  impropriety  of  such  conduct, 

stating  that  it  was  not  right  to  burden  the  funds  with  such  expenses,  Mr.  Jack- 
son replied,  "  Oh,  I  am  used  to  the  road,  and  it  does  not  cost  me  so  much  as  you 
expect.  '  Can  the  Mission  House  Sjcretaries  be  expected  to  reprove  the  man 
for  this,  without  .Mr.  Jackson  replying  to  Doctor  Alder,  "  Physician,  heal  thy  self.' 

Lndowment-..  We  think  it  right  to  call  the  attention  of  those  interested,  to 
the  growing  endowments  of  our  Connexion,  as  but  another  step  in  the  progress  of 
centralization,  location,  and  secularization.  We  ask,  whether  the  3ifodel  school  is 
is  not  intended  for  an  t  asv  c'uiir  for  John  Scott,  (alias  Squat  ?)  and  we  call  attention 
to  the  fact  which  accidentally  came  out  at  the  Missionary  Committee  that  the  Dids- 
bury  Institution  had  a  spare  capital  of  i:iG,00(),  for  which  they  were  receiving 
interest  from  the  M issionary  Society  ;  at  the  same  time  that  a  thousand  pounds 
per  vcar,  which  used  to  be  'iranted  tiom  the  Book  Room  to  the  Old  Preachers' 
Fund,  is  iiovv  given  to  the  liistitutiou  !  AN'e  might  enquire,  too,  what  means  the 
great  anxiety  lately  shown  that  no  chapel  be  built  till  Iwo-thirds  of  the  money  is 
sul>~ 'ribed  :  Chnji  ds  which  as  soon  as  thcv  are  erected  become,  to  all  intents,  the 

froperiy  of  the  Conference.  Is  it  merely  out  of  tenderness  to  the  Trustees.' j 
II  reference  to  the  Institution  we  ask  whether  it  justifies  so  large  an  amount 
of  yearly  expense.  AVhat  do  the  people  get  in  return  for  an  outlay  of 
£l.;00  per  aniuiui  ?  Are  the  preachers  brought  up  in  them  a  superior  clas.s 
of  ministcis.  either  for  pulpit  talent,  or  for  usefulness,  when  compared  w  ith  the 
men  who  h.ive  not  been  so  trained.  We  think  not.  And  have  not  some  uf  the 
itudents  expressed  their  surpi  isi;  that  they  have  been  able  to  retain  their  spiritu- 
ality under  the  deadening  iiifluein.c  of  such  monkery  '.  \\'e  know  lliey  have. 
If  there  is  a  formality  and  a  want  of  earnestness  in  the  generalily  of  the  men 
wlio  have  lieen  tlirougli  the  training  of  our  Instituii.jii,  we  would  ask,  is  it 
likely  they  \\i:l  be  ieoproved  in  these  respects  by  biolher  Crowllier  !f|  We 

•  Mr.  Swallow,  one  of  tl..'  jn.  a  Iiti  in  Un'  circuit,  adniattd  llic  olh'  r  iliiy  tli;il  lie  could  not  deny  llie 

»<Ti  iiM  i-haiK-p  of  £7ii  lieing  |i:iia  ...it  of  the  Mis„i,,ii  H'.tise  funds,  Unit  iliis  \v<. ulJ.be  fine  gentleman,  who 
111.  tunes  ^l■Mr!»  iu  n  tr.-eii  waiatc  it  and  while  liat,  in  public  gia.ieiis,  in  ght  have  elegant  library  shih.  s. 

+  \V,.  w„.il,|  KuarJ  the  Wesl.-yan  rrn^i.  ■  s  a^-iiinsl  brolli.  r  ■'  J..l),..u  s  Oulhic  olnuri.ips."  Let  any  trii-.tee 
•iiquire  of  »  slater  ihe  .uH.  reu.  .'  of  quKiitity  of  slates  le.iuir.  d  f.,r  the  f-f  ..f  ii  bi  il.iiiit;  in  the  Gothic  stylo 
,n.|  for  the  roof  of  II  similar  sized  b.iiliiiiig,  net  O  I. Itiic.  What  says  W,  ~l,y  in  Ins  .(  ,unuil :  "I  liav,-  this  day 
„1  !•  led  aCliapcJ,  tbe  first  I  have  ».  e..,  ru..lcd  with  cjinmon  sens.':  the  luyf  ri.siuy  b  u  one-third  of  the  width. 

;   We  hive  heard  of  a  w.irlliy  n.-ml.-miui  «  ho  Went  to  hear  this  i,'o.j  I  brolher  oili'  cv.  niii^',  aij.i  toivar.ls  the 

f!in  of  Ih^  sermon  so  iii.ui.ii.u  c.is  and  weiiris  e  had  it  become,  tliat  our  fri. ml.  tliiiikiui,'  it  must  bo  bed  time 

aeluilly  unbuttoned  his  g.uieii,  let  iheni  .ijiMi,  and  began  tu  unwind  li;s  K'^'I'ts,  till  tin- I'rieiiiUy  nu<U-e  ol  a 
pei^i  n  beside  hira,  reminded  him  tbit  he  wu  liMauuui  to  tha 
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have  some  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  these  Institutions ;  and  our  reader 
in  a  future  mumber,  may  expect  some  revelations  on  this  sub_^t,  which  will  | 
more  annoying  to  the  officers  than  on  a  certain  occasion  the  "  ringing  of  ^ 
bells''  was  to  Samuel  Jackson,  as  Governor  of  Richmond  Branch. 

We  are  persuaded  the  localizing  tastes  of  our  brethren  have  to  be  seduloiisl 
watched.  A  more  frequent  charge  in  treasurersbips  would  have  saved  usfroi: 
Stamp's  defalcations  ;  and  would  olten  check  or  prevent  the  first  misappropriatior 

The  following  are  the  recently  expressed  views  of  a  venerable  and  celebratei 
Wesleyan  Minister  : — Preachers  must  be  wholly  given  to  the  work  of  savin] 
themselves  and  their  people ;  our  financial  affairs  must  be  wholly  confided  to  th 
manage  ment  of  our  competent  and  faithful  laymen  ;  and  our  executive  must  b 
purged  from  all  that  savours  of  worldly  policy,  secularity,  partiality,  favouritism 
and  be  craned  up,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  what  it  originally  was.  The  '  expelled'  havi 
acquitted  themselves  well  and  wisely  thus  far,  and  1  hope  they  will  continue  to  di 
so ;  guarding  against  all  devisive  counsels,  unchristian  tempers,  and  everythinj 
that  would  give  their  adversaries  a  handle  against  them  :-— this  will  be  thei: 
strength  and  glory.  The  feeling  for  the  expelled  is  intense,  and  I  believe  ii 
growing;*  one  thing  is  eyident,  ihsit  confidence  in  our  Conference  is  deelininj, 
daily." 

We  should  be  glad  to  give  the  name  of  this  eminent  minister,  but  every  metho- 
dist  knows  it  cannot  be  done  without  subjecting  him  to  every  species  of  persecutior 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Condemn  anonymous  writing!  Why,  wha 
methodist  minister  can  express  his  opinions  on  methodist  affairs,  without  subject- 
ing himself  to  censure  and  persecution  if  these  opinions  are  not  in  favour  ol 
Methodism  as  ft  is,  or  as  it  may  be  allered  by  Conference  from  year  to  year! 
Was  not  the  pure  and  manly-minded  Galland  snubbed  for  having  dared  to  send 
out  a  Circula^with  his  name  attached,  because  those  views  were  unacceptable  tc 
the  clique  ? — and  was  not  a  resolution  passed  expressive  of  their  disapproval  of  anj 
minister  of  the  body  circulating  his  printed  opinions  amongst  the  brethren! 
And  was  not  this  eminent  minister  carefully  excluded  from  the  Committees 
because  his  sentiments  were  avowedly  liberal '!  Nay,  do  but  venture  to  intimate 
that  you  question  the  propriety  of  the  acts  of  a  President,  though  he  may  have 
been  dead,  and,  perchance,  have  laid  by  the  side  of  a  beggar  in  the  church  jard 
for  fifty  years,  yet  shall  you  be  reproved,  and  the  Book  Room  receive  orders  nol 
to  sell  your  book.  We  need  not  say  that  we  allude  here  to  Dunn's  Life  of  Tatham; 
a  work,  by-the-by,  which  we  take  this  opportunity  to  recommend. 

We  were  going  to  illustrate  the  conduct  of  the  Methodist  Book  Room,  and  ol 
the  Managers  of  the  Watchman  by  a  note  from  Milton  ;  but  for  fear  it  should  be 
overlooked  in  the  diminished  type,  which  our  printer,  in  spite  of  our  orders  to  the 
contrary,  persists  in  using ;  we  insert  here,  considering  it  too  much  to  the  pur- 
pose to  be  allowed  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  Wesleyan  public.  That  great  man, 
in  his  Article  on  Unlicensed  Printing,  says  : — ■ 

"  Debtors  and  delinquents  walk  about  without  a  keeper,  but  inoflPensive  books 
must  not  stir  forth  without  a  visible  jailor  in  their  title,  nor  is  it  to  the  common 
(Methodist)  people  less  than  a  reproach,  for  if  we  dare  not  trust  them  with  an 
English  pamphlet,  what  do  we  but  censure  them  for  a  giddy,  vicious,  and  uu- 
grounded  people,  in  such  a  sick  and  weak  state  of  faith  and  discretion,  as  to  be 

•  As  a  proof  of  this  we  add  an  extract  from  letters  received  from  a  publisher  of  the  "  Fly  Sheets,"  A 
niethodist  bookseller,  on  being  applied  to,  to  become  agent  in  a  country  town,  says,  "  I  am  already  mo* 
prominent  m  the  reform  movement  than  is  well  for  my  business.  Send  me  a  few  copies,  without  ray  name 
on  any  bills,  and  direct  to  the  town-crier,  and  I  will  apply  for  them.'  A  few  daj  s  aftt  r  the  same  indiviJaal 
writes,  I  have  just  returned  from  the  breakfast  meeting  given  to  the  "  expelled"— a  glorious  meetins ! 
Our  sale  of  the  "  i-  ly  Sheets"  has  been  tremendous.  Send  me  fifty  more,  and  bills,  with  my  name  on,  to 
p»8t  the  town  and  neighbourhood  with." 
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alileto  take  nothing  but  through  the  glister  pipe  of  a  (Conference)  licenser!" — * 
Milton  on  Unlicensed  Printing. 

We  say,  give  us  freedom  of  debate  in  our  Conference.  Let  the  man  who 
speaks  an  unpalatable  truth  be  heard  fairly  ;  and,  if  need  be,  let  him  give  his 
thoughts  to  press,  without  being  subject  to  a  censorship  more  strict  than  that  of 
Rome.    Let  this  be  done  ar.d  anonymous  writing  need  not  then  be  resorted  to. 

There  is  no  deliberative  assembly  on  the  face  of  tlie  earth  which  permits  the 
use  of  such  unscrupulous  means  for  putting  down  opponents  as  Conference  does  ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  an  exceedingly  hard  and  discouraging  warfare  in  which  to 
engage.  Freedom  of  speech,  in  consistency  with  our  views,  v\ouId  not,  we  well 
know,  be  conceded  to  us  ;  we  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves,  within  the  walls 
of  the  Conference  Ciiapel  with  a  lame,  and  partial  advocacy  of  our  cause,  which 
deprives  that  cause  of  muc'i  of  the  power  really  belonging  to  it.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  press  should  be  resorted  to  by  us  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  our  statement  of  grievances  ;  and  admitting  that  we  are 
sincere  in  our  intentions,  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  appeal  must  become  to  us  a 
matter  of  moral  obligation. 

Hear  what  a  talented  minister,  who  has  been  stationed  in  some  gf  our  best 
circuits,  says  upon  this  subject:  —  Observe,  he  is  not  one  of  the  "  Expelled." 

"  We  are  afraid  our  readers  will  have  some  difficulty  in  crediting  the  lact,  that 
the  following  law  is  to  be  found  in  theWesleyan  code,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  it 
is  printed  j  ist  as  \V2  shall  copy  it,  in  the  Minutes  of  Conference  for  the  year  1796.' 

"  Let  no  man,  or  number  of  men,  in  our  Connexion,  on  any  account  or  occasion, 
circulate  letters,  call  meetings  do  or  attempt  to  do  anything  new,  till  it  has  been 
first  appointed  by  the  Conference.'  " 

"It  can,  indeed,  be  proved,  that  this  law  was  repealed  by  the  subsequent  conces- 
sions to  popular  demand,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  ;  but,  though  this 
circumstance  makes  the  atrocity  of  acting  upon  such  a  law  in  these  days  the 
greater,  it  is  still  acted  upon.  We  can  assure  the  world  that  it  is  no  dead  letter 
lor  it  has,  in  a  vast  number  of  instances  within  our  recollection,  been  enforced  to 
the  expulsion  of  persons  from  the  Wesleyan  societies.  The  spirit  of  this  law, 
moreover,  pervades  a  very  large  part  of  the  enactments  of  modern  Wesleyanism. 
Every  one  must  see  tiiat  these  enactments  cannot  be  strictly  carried  out,  in  each 
case  of  their  application  ;  but  that  they  will  be  in  future,  as  they  have  in  pasc 
times  been,  carried  out  whenever  a  sufficient  necessity  for  such  proceeding  is  sup- 
posed to  exist.  Whosoever,  therefore,  sets  himself  to  produce  a  reform  in  Method- 
ism, is  liable  to  be  excluded  from  the  Connexion  by  means  of  this  law,  thou '.rh 
his  reforming  efforts  should  lie  !  iiiited  to  the  publication  of  his  opinion.  This 
danger  mus*.  beappreliended  by  e\ .  ry  Wesleyan, and  especially  by  fcrrij  IVesley-i.n 
minister,  )clnt  apjieals  thiou  ;li  the  press  against  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  mal-admiiiistr.ition  of  the  Conference;  and  therefore  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
common  prudence  with  such  a  person  that  he  should  send  forth  his  appeal  anony- 
miiiixly.  The  Conference  itself  has  imposed  this  necessity  upon  him  by  tiie 
utterly  unrea-^onable  and  shameful  extent  to  which  it  has  stretched  its  authority; 
and  the  inconveniences  occasioned  by  the  concealment  it  thus  forces  into  being 
are  ju^ily  chargeable  upon  it  alone.       It  is  quite  ridiculous  for  that  body  to  com- 

•  Tlie  Ke>-.  J.  Crnwllr  r  wy,  (ona,\  in  u  stole  of  insiMisiliillly  (hi.vin-  1  n  seized  Willi  afiOin  l.aml.elli,  ami 

l«l,fn  to  ILP  wu(t:l,l,.)„s.-,  »  i„-r.'  r.n  inventory  was  taken  of  the  .  ..iilems  ul  Ins  iiocket,  wliiih  iiccoidinR  to  all  the 
I'  l.  ie.  iiouec'l  llie  I  as.',  e\.  ept   the   '.V nli  hiiian,   conraineii.  aninn^st  oilier  tlliiiKs,   a  cinar  case,  mui 

s;!»er  mmlf  I. ox      Wli.  ii  llir  Wiitelinian  (,'ine  its  repnit  of  the  case,  consiilerinp  llie  Klisu  i   is-oul.i  be  tod  stvoiip 
r.,r  the  "Mek  and  wcik  siale  of  laiil,  u„,i  discretion'-  of  the  Wesleyan  p'lljlic,  if  it  coiilair,«l  tlie  silver  snnir 
Hlnl  ihp  ei^.lr  eas-  ;  it  carefully  oilillte.l  Iheln,  and   l.rou^'lil  into   due  (iroiii  iiiellce  tlie   li.linions  Tiaels, 

.•so.  n  after  it  Will  l,e  r.  nirur  ei  ,.,1  Lord  V.v,,-,^,.  Jiemick  died  ud.ienly.  and  in  Ins  pocket  was  IomikI  a  BeiiuiL- 
l!"ik.     the  WKlcliinan  iii  ^-ivitiR  tins  siatemeiit  thought  a  stiunK.'r  pIKier  niiylit  he  ii|i|ilied,  as  iLc  suljeei  was 
n.d  .1  member  of  the  l  oiifiTen.  e,  and  tlierefore  in  its  Chnsiiaiii  cliur  ty  and  .iin  ivalled  caiehii.r,  adde.i.  ri 
mu'  li  better  it  would  Uavp  be-  u  if  he  had  had  a  pocket  Uible  instead!"    Tlie  Euit  a-  of  the  "  Waithuiau' 
waiDr.  BeuneU.who  was  himself  picked  up  (after  preaching)  in  a  similar  state  : 
"A  f«Uowft:el)ni{  mak«>  u>  wonUruui  kind;  " 
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plain  of  such  concealment.  One  of  its  great  objects  is  to  suppress  all  agitation  * 
throughout  the  Connexion,  and  its  chief  method  of  accomplishing  this  object  is 
by  cutting  off  the  agitators.  Conciliation  does  not  enter  into  its  plans.  Liberty 
is  regarded  by  it  as  an  enemy.  Expulsion-j-  is  that  to  which  it  looks  for  escape^ 
from  annoyance.  Like  all  despotic  governments,  capital  punishment  is  its  panacea. 
It  deprives  itself  of  the  benefit  of  open  dealing,  by  its  refusal  to  concede  the  com- 
monest rights  of  Association  ;  and  every  one  who  wishes  still  to  continue  a  member 
of  its  community  while  he  endeavours  to  correct  the  evils  of  that  community,  can- 
not but  shield  himself  from  the  threatened  extinction  by  sending  out  his  opinions 
anonymous  It/,  Not  to  do  so  would  be  to  renounce  the  possibility  of  effecting  his 
purpose  ;  and  when  he  thus,  in  the  only  way  presented  to  him,  avoids  the  murder- 
ous attack  to  which  he  is  exposed,  he  consulls  the  interests  of  his  cause,  no  less 
wisely  than  he  does  his  own  personal  safety.  We  have  no  doubt  that  his  yielding 
to  this  necessity  is,  in  many  respects,  injurious  to  the  manner  in  which  he  conducts 
his  opposition  ;  but  the  evils  into  which  he  falls  are  to  be  fairly  attributed  to  the 
injustice  practised  against  him.  This  simple  view  of  the  subject  affords  the  true 
philosophy  of  that  anonymous  writing  upon  which  such  severe  reflections  have 
been  cast  during  the  Methodist  storm  tliat  is  now  passing  over  our  heads," 

Let  the  Conference  defamers  of  anonymous  publications  answer  the  above  re- 
marks from  the  pen  of  an  eloquent  minister,  who  must  be  nameless,  but  who,  we 
repeat,  from  his  connection  with  our  body,  knows  its  customs  and  its  laws. 

The  view  of  the  case  we  have  just  presented,  leads  us  further  to  observe,  that 
the  broad  distinction  which  exists  between  an  act  of  moral  guilt  and  an  act  of 
opposition  to  Wesleyan  tactics,  will  for  ever  prevent  the  members  of  the  Confe- 
rence from  gaining  the  public  sympathy  they  desire.  Every  plain-minded  man 
keeps  that  distinction  before  him  in  passing  judgment  upon  their  doings.  They 
know  full  well,  and  dare  not  deny,  that  if  Mr.  Everett  had  been  questioned  about 
his  moral  conduct,  he  would  have  given  direct  and  satisfactory  answers  to  the 
questioning.  l(*ihe  enquiry  hsid  been,  Mr.  EvereK,  were  you  intoxicated  on 
such  a  day  ?  instead  of,  "  Mr.  Everett,  are  you  the  author  of  the  '  Fly  Sheets  ?'  " 
the  reply  would  have  been  an  unhesitating  No .'  He  was  pursuaded,  and  all  the 
world  will  agree  with  him  in  the  persuasion,  that  the  latter  enquiry  did  not  com- 
promise his  moral  character  in  the  least.  We  liave  heard  it  said,  with  reference 
to  his  pertinacious  resistance  to  inquisitorial  interference,  that  an  honest  man  need 
never  be  ashamed  of  confessing  his  deeds.  Now,  we  are  ready  to  go  farther  than 
this,  and  say,  that  an  honest  man  will  always  be  anxious  to  clear  himself  from  every 
imputation  of  his  honesty.  But  when  such  a  man  feels  that  an  imputation  to  which 
he  is  subjected,  instead  of  affecting  his  honesty,  is  mainly  designed  to  confound 
honesty  with  dishonesty,  by  leading  him  to  repudiate  a  harmless  act  as  though  it 
savoured  of  crime,  honesty  itself  teaches  him  to  treat  the  imputation  with  indignant 
neglect. 

•  The  Conference  Minutes  of  1835,  page  175,  state  distinctly,  in  reti-ence  to  those  who  "agitate"  for  an; 
alteration, '•  they  which  do  these  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. "  So  thoroughly  does  th|q 
spirit  pervade  the  Ministers  of  the  Wesleyan  body,  that  they  denounce,  as  fiom  Hell,  any  publication  which 
advocates  any  reform  in  the  Wesleyan  body.  Hence  their  malignity  against  the  "  Wesleyan  Times"  (a 
talented  paper,  to  which  the  reform  party  owe  much)  is  of  the  most  deadly  character.  One  of  the  Wesleyan 
Ministers,  who  is  rich,  sent  a  few  days  since  to  his  heir,  staling,  •' 1  am  about  to  make  ray  will;  send  me  worcj 
whether  you  are  prepared  to  give  up  the  reading  of  the  ■Wesleyan  Times;  important  results  depend  on  youi 
reply."  (Ve  would  state  this  worthy's  name,  wei-e  it  not,  that  it  might  lead  him  cut  olF  with  a  shilling  th* 
unfortunate  reader  of  the  Wesleyan  Times'  And  another  Wesleyan  Minister  solemnly  collected  his  household, 
and,  after  delivering  a  speech  to  them  on  its  ayvful  demerits ,  committed  it  to  the  flames,  as  Papists  have  done 
with  the  works  of  the  Reformers, 

+  **  It  is  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Conference,  That  any  person  who,  instead  o(  peaceably  retiring 
f'-om  our  Connexion,  if  he  disapprove  of  our  system,  employ  his  influeuce  in  opposition,  or  who  shall  be  e 
member  of  any  confederacy  formed  for  agitation,  is  guilty  of  a  flagrant  transgression  of  the  morality  of  thi 
New  Testament,  and  has  justly  forfeited  his  claim  to  religious  fellowship,  and  the  superintendent  is  requireo 
to  expel  snch  person  from  our  society." — Minutes  1835,  p.  155,156.  "The  superintendent  is  further  direclec 
to  show  his  PUBLIC  testimony  of  disapprobation  of  such  person  by  QUIETLY  withholding  his  Ticket;"— 
page  153.  Such  men  being  regarded  t>  unworthy  of  tveo  the  mere  form  of  a  trial.  What  a  disgusting  jumbli 
,cf  pritstlT  artific*  and  amigtnet. 
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The  Future.  Have  we  anything  to  hope  for  the  future  ?  We  argue  some- 
thing hopeful  from  the  D:ctator's  late  visit  to  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  and 
preaching  in  the  Kilhamite  Cathedral.  We  must  conclude  there  has  been  a  soften- 
ing down  since  the  time  when  he  said  "  Methodism  is  as  opposed  to  democracy 
33*10  sin."  We  congratulate  him  on  his  visit  to  Ridgway,  that  "prince  of  dele- 
gates," and  hope  hislnterview  with  that  gentleman  convinced  him  a  delegate  was 
not  the  horrid  monster  he  had  always  regarded  him  to  be.  And  we  ask  the  Doctor 
whether  it  would  not  be  wise  in  him,  before  his  death,  to  tear  up  his  mantle* 
and  distribute  the  shreds  amongst  preachers  and  people,  rather  than  leave  it  to 
John  Scott,  who  would  be  lost  in  its  folds,  and  smothered  by  its  weight  ?  By  one 
great  act,  he  might  thus  atone  for  the  errors  of  his  past  imperial  career,  whicli 
hitherto  has  been  'cunningly  and  successfully  devoted  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
himself  and  his  pets. 

One  of  the  great  errors  of  the  Dictator's  life  has  been  an  incessant  desire  to 
make  Methodism  respectable ;  or,  in  the  words  of  a  worthy  retired  councillor  at 
L  ,  '■  to  sacrifice  its  purity  for  its  political  importance." 

We  are  reminded  here  of  one  of  his  early  acts.  The  Doctor's  first  attempt 
at  establishing  a  newspaper  was  made  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  he  induced 
a  few  members  of  his  committees  to  commence  the  "Christian  Reporter."  To 
conduct  this  a  methodist  bookseller  of  Leeds  was  prevailed  on  to  give  up  his 
business,  and  undertake  the  management  of  the  paper  in  London.  The  next  step 
was  for  the  Doctor  In  request  the  editor  to  leave  the  Methodist  Society,  as- 
signing as  a  reasot),  that  the  respectable  part  of  the  public  might  be  more  easily 
gained  to  an  approval  of  Methodism,  if  it  could  be  said  that  its  editor  was  not  a 
^lethodist.  Tin;  max  i.evt  the  society — the  Doctor,  by  his  interference  and 
tory  sentiments,  ruined  the  paper — and  the  editor,  who  had  thus  been  induced  to 
leave  the  Methodist  Society,  has  not  joined  it  to  this  day,  though  ho  con- 
tinues to  attend  City  Road  Chapel,  and  most  of  his  family,  we  believe,  are  mem- 
bers of  our  Society.  \n  this  case,  a  man,  who  by  his  piety  and  his  learning, 
would  be  an  oniameiit  to  any  church,  was  induced  to  disconnect  himself  from  us, 
tliat  it  might  be  said,  See  how  we  are  jiraised  in  a  paper  edited  b)'  a  man  not 
a  Wesleyan  !"  One  of  the  editors  of  the  "  I'atriot,"  we  presume,  can  bear  us  out 
in  this  statement. 

^^^\^'^  w  Mok  ai.  Coun\Gi:.  One  of  the  greatest  wants  in  the  present  race  of 
Wesleyan  Minislers  is  moral  courage — a  courage  that  shall  enable  a  man  to  stand 
by  what  he  regards  the  cause  of  truth,  in  spite  of  the  platform  remarks,  and 
the  possibility  of  his  being  exiled  to  some  nook  in  Cornwall  or  doomed  to  live  on 
oat  cakes  and  oat  porridge  in  the  Orkneys  or  Hebrides.  So  rank  is  the  tyranny, 
aiul  so  humiliating  this  "house  of  bondage,"  that  when  Timothy  Ligle,  on  one 
occasion  dared  to  vote  against  a  platform  motion,  "  all  the  disciples  forsook  him 
and  tied.''  On  which  Doctor  Bunting  fired  off  a  tremeiuhuis  volley  about  mino- 
rities of  one,  and  brethren  ought  to  think  conscieniiousl . ,"  &c.,  for  one  brief 
momi  nt  courage  firjtl  the  eye  of  Timothy,  and  nerved  his,  arm,  and  mounting  a 
form,  ii"  said  "1  do  think  as  conscientiously  as  iJoctor  Bunting  does,  and  it  is, 
thereiore,  that  1  op])ose  the  measure;  but — but — but — a — but — I  withdraw  my 
opposing  vote."  Since  last  Conference  how  many  of  the  brethren  are  shielding 
tiieniselves  from  the  ]niblic  indignation  occasionetl  by  the  ex|)ulsions,  by  sayina', 
"  1  never  held  up  my  hand  for  these  acts  of  discipline."  Why  did  they  not? 
r.ecause  they  disapproved  of  them.  Why  then  did  they  not  lift  their  hand 
against  them  '.     Because  they  dare  not. 

*Wp  donot  likP  lotaki'  the  "  lower  analogy ,"  or  we  might  allude  to  Q  .R.  Chapp^ll's  sayinp  — "  Tut  man  !  don't 
siiruk  to  ine  of  ronrfreiici'.  C.-ii  l.reiic  e  is  all  buttoned  up  in  one  pair  of  lireeiljes :  "  We  may,  jierhaps,  be  pur- 
d.  ned  l.ir  !«Qyin(!  we  think  if  the  Uoctoi  b  bi.ei  hes  were  i.lii.  eW  at  the  t.i|i  of  a  puil,  and  tliat  poll  well  preascd, 
Charles  Prest,  John  Wesley  Thomas,  G  .  OsViorn,  Joho  Bedford,  and  other  notable  (Umhii'j  d)c/;/s,  « ould  muXo 
lujiny  an  elTort  t«  reach  the  suiniuil. 
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Their  love  of  appearing  unanimous  in  their  decisions  has  been  fostered  till  self- 
dependence,  and  independent  thought  and  action  are  given  up.  Mr.  Rattenbury* 
is  not  the  only  one  who  is  ready,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  to  move,  or. second 
a  resolution  which  may  be  unpalatable  to  him.  Perhaps  this  subserviency  cannot 
be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  following  ;  which  will  be  remembered  by 
many  brethren  who  were  present.  At  a  time  when  there  was  no  motion  before 
"  the  house''  S.  D.  Waddy  saw  Baraard  Slater  asleep,  wearied  with  his  attendance 
"  on  so  many  important  Committees ;"  walking  up  to  him,  and  suddenly  awaking 
him,  Mr.  Waddy  said,  "  Brother  Slater,  the  President  calls  on  you  to  second  Dr. 
Bunting's  motion."  Without  any  enquiry,  brother  Barnard  rismg,  said,  "I  beg 
leave  to  second  the  motion!"  ()n  this  S-  D.  Waddy  walked  out,  leaving  it  to 
the  chair  to  inform  Barnard  there  was  no  motion  before  the  house,  which  was 
convulsed  with  laughter. 

We  have  often  heard  preacher.'!  grumbling  and  growling  in  their  pews,  during 
the  sittings  of  Conference,  "  It  will  never  do,  the  people  will  never  stand  it,  we 
dare  not  bring  it  before  them  ;"  but  ere  they  had  finished  their  dolorous  soliloquy 
the  motion  has  been  made,  and  they  have  voted  in  its  favour.  The  same  tyranny 
and  slavery  extend  from  Conference  through  the  Districts,  and  preachers  are 
afraid  to  give  expression  to  their  opinions,  or  utterance  to  their  enquiries.  "  I 
wish,''  said  a  venerable  minister,  speaking  of  the  Auxiliary  Fund,  "  they  would 
give  us  some  explicit  information  ;  but  we  are  afraid  to  speak  lest  we  should  be 
accounted  Radicals."  "  Once  called  a  Radical,"  said  the  Rev.  Max.  Wilson,  "and 
you  are  done  for  ;"  and  no  one  who  has  not  witnessed  the  scene  can  imagine  the 
eagerness  depicted  on  the  features  when  "you  that  oppose  this  motion  hold  up 
your  hands,"  issues  from  the  Wesleyan  Woolsack.  From  our  own  knowledge 
we  can  state  that  there  are  but  few  men  who  do  not  quake  beneath  the  penetrat- 
ing gaze  of  the  platform. f  Tyranny  is  growing  strong,  and  must  grow  stronger 
under  the  fostering  care  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Hannah  and  Thomas  Jackson,  at  the 
Institution.  J   Lei  a  youth  be  ever  so  hopeful  prior  to  his  selection  at  his  quarterly 

*  This  gentleman  is  now  freely  offered  for  anniversary  services  to  those  circuits  where  there  is  a  sympathy 
with  "the  expelled:"  lest  by  any  chance  the  services  of  Everett,  Dunn,  or  Griffith,  should  be  applied  for.  We 
think  it  would  be  well  for  Brother  Newstead  to  see  him  on  the  Sabbath  Observance  Question:  for  we  know  he 
lately  went  to  preach  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  East  of  England,  and  was  entertained  by  a 
highly  respectable  and  much  esteemed  gentleman,  who  thinking  Mr.  Rattenbury  seemed  sulky  because  thei^ 
was  not  a  hot  dinner,  said,  "  I  always  malse  it  s  matter  of  conscience  not  to  keep  my  servants  at  home  from  a 
place  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath  to  cook  hot  dinners ;  but  we  have  a  good  joint  of  cold  roast  beef."  Did  thig 
minister  commend  this  gentleman  ?  Hear  his  reply:  "The  Lord  will  teach  you  better."  Did  Mr.  R.  leara 
this  better  lesson  by  forgetting  the  hole  of  the  pit  trom  whence  he  was  digged  ?  Is  he  not  quite  at  home  among 
the  bricks  and  mortar  of  London  Chapel  building  ?  We  believe  this  man  is  really  ashamed  of  the  part  he  VM 
ordered  to  take  at  Conference,  for  we  know  he  was  lately  riding  in  a  first-class  carriage  on  the  Loudon  and 
North  Western  Railway,  when  he  was  joined  by  a  commercial  gputlenian  who  recognized  him  ;  but  as  he  per- 
ceived Rattenbury  did  not  remember  him  he  did  not  make  himself  known,  but  commenced  a  conversation,  first 
on  thr  murder  by  Manning  and  his  wife, alluding  to  the  fact  of  all  the  papers  being  full  of  the  account.  The 
Commercial  gentleman  then  referred  to  another  subject  that  had  occupied  the  neivspapers  much  of  late,  "  the 
expulsion  of  three  Wesleyan  Ministers,"  Friend  Rattenbury  seemed  to  know  little  about  it:  on  being  asked 
if  he  knew  '  this  Ossen  or  Osborn  that  had  been  administering  what  the  papers  called  a  purge,"  he  admitted  that 
he  knew  some  little  of  him;  but  declined  saying  anything  on  the  subject  of  the  impropriety  of  Wesleyan 
Ministers  travelling  in  first-class  carriages  at  the  cost  of  the  pence  of  the  poor,  ( as  he  was  then  in  one  himself ) 
And — which  is  the  point  we  would  be  at — he  carefully  avoided  defending  the  proceedings  of  Conference,  and 
seemed  glad  to  change  the  sulject.  The  farthest  thing  from  his  wish  evidently  was  to  be  identified  as  one 
of  the  actors  in  the  drama. 

While  we  are  on  the  Sabbath  question  we  may  remark,  that  after  Doctor  Bunting  had  signed  a  Declaration  at 
Liverpool,  against  Sunday  Travelling,  it  is  well  known  at  York,  that  on  nis  going  to  preach  the  opening  sermon 
of  the  Centenary  Chapel  in  that  city,  he  travelled  there  by  train  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  and  engaged  a  chaise 
and  postboy  to  drive  him  on  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  as  far  as  Darlington,  on  his  way  to  the  New- 
castle Conference,  which  did  not  commence  till  the  Tuesday. 

+  During  the  last  Conference  the  partial  President  loudly  repeated  the  names  of  several  who  dared  to  vote  in 
the  minority  on  Dr.  Beaumont's  Southwark  case,  and  the  same  "glorious  infamy"  has  been  attached  in  the 
Conference  document  to  the  three  who  nobly  dared  to  vote  against  the  explusion  of  Mr.  Everett. 

i  Dr.  Hannah  some  few  years  ago  took  his  son  to  college,  and  uniting  Church  and  Methodism  in  one  missioa 
as  Pusey  unites  CAwrcA  ond  Pope  in  one  system, stopped  to  dine  with  the  Wesleyan  steward,  Mr.  Pike ;  who  very 
properly  remonstrated  with  Dr.  Hannah  on  the  impropriety  of  taking  a  lad^  whose  very  being  was  derived  from 
Methodism— vhose  meat, drink,  clothes,  lodging,  -it        n..;.^  '•■jfj^-y  ""T.^T' . ""l.1;3t|flt  iJxr"C  Methodists-  to 
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meeting,  he  is  a  changed  character  from  his  entrance  into  the  cloister.  Do  you 
wonder  then  at  the  spirit  of  the  juveniles  at  Manchester?  Every  man  who  dares 
think  independently  is  weeded  out — as  has  been  lately  done  in  the  case  of  Everett, 
Dunn,  and  Griffith,  oris  browbeaten  and  snubbed  like  the  venerable  Burdsall, 
or  is  made  to  promise  Conference  he  will  cease  to  speak  against  an  act  that  he 
believes  to  be  sinful,  as  in  the  eloquent  Bromley  s  case.  An  impatience  oF  criti- 
cism, and  a  belief  that  the  Conference  should  not  be  subject  to  it,  are  very 
apparent.  "You  are  not  to  judge  the  ministers,  they  are  your  judges." — G. 
Osborn  s  Pastoral  Asldress  for  1847- 

We  remember  the  horror  that  seemed  to  seize  upon  the  brethren  when  the 
Pre-ident  made  the  astounding  declaration,  at  the  last  Conference,  "  that  a 
power  iiad  risen  up  which  reflected  on  the  acts  and  appointments  of  the  Con- 
ference. (Great  sensation.)  Harrison's  Report,  p.  55.  It  evidently  was  not 
expected  that  any  man,  born  of  a  woman,  would  be  found  bold  enough  for 
an  act  like  this.  Well  might  the  President  appeal  to  the  brethren  to  join  in  singing 

"  End,  Jt-^n-;  !  end  this  war  within:'" 
for  the  man  who  should  have  hardihood  enough  "  to  reflect  on  the  acts  and  ap- 
pointments of  Conference,"  was  sure  to  be  considered  such  a  phenomenon  as 
nothincf  but  the  Divine  heln  could  enable  them  to  overcome. 

Let  a  man  "  refljct  upon  the  acts  of  Conference''  in  print,  and  not  only  must 
the  writer  be  censured,  and  promise  to  take  no  such  liberty  again,  but  the  perio- 
dical that  has  contained  these  reflections  on  the  acts  of  Conference  must  be  dis- 
continued. Nothing  less  than  total  annihilation  will  Satisfy  tliem  ;  though  that 
periodical  be  the  nearest  npproximation  to  our  old  Magazines,  as  we  unhesita- 
tingly say  the  Wesley  Banner  is.  It  argues  badly  for  the  Church  that  can 
condemn  such  a  publication  and  that  expels  its  Editor  from  the  Ministry  because 
he  would  not  give  it  up  ;  while  it  retair.s  in  its  pulpits  the  brother  who  shall 
publish  an  apology  for  Don  Juan,  containing  such  stanzas  as  this  : — ■ 

"  So  miK-li  that's  lu-icioiis,  it  mi^ht  almost  pall, 

llr  i;iv(  s  ynu  ;  but  I'm  not  inclined  to  (juote  it  ; 
The  bou\  r  -  the  eoiu-h — the  hed  of — wliiU  d'ye  call 

It  r — he  descviiies  ;  and  tells  you  all  about  it  : 
()'),ervini;,  too,  tliat  he  has  seen  it  all  : 

Ar.d  eertaiidy  'twoidd  be  absurd  to  doulit  it  ; 
Piiieo  so  minutely  he  di  scribes  each  object, 
And  siKjv.  s  a  deej)  aequnintance  with  his  subject." 

J.  ir.  Thomas's  Apolorjy  for  Von  Juan,  s.  16. 
We  say  it  argues  badly  for  the  Ciuirch  that  can  condemn  the  Wesley  Banner,  and 
expel  with  execrations  the  men  who  will  not  give  it  up,  while  it  promotes 
the  Autlior  of  such  liru>i  as  tiie  above,  and  sends  him  as  a  deputation  to  the 
Sister  Isle,  that  tin-  Irish  may  see  who  "  is  the  man  the  Conference  deligliteth  to 
liouour."  Tlie  man  who  writes  an  apology  for  Don  Juan  and  its  obscenities  must 
be  covered  with  honour — while  the  writers  of  the  Wesley  Banner  must  be  likened 
by  tlie  President  to  the  incestuous  Corinthians.  Talk  of  unanimity!  in  a  case 
like  this  !  It  is  the  foukst  blot,  that  acts  like  these  should  be  perpetrated  witli 
unanimity  by  a  body  of  men  called  Christian  Ministers.  Are  not  such  "  acts  of 
{'oufcrciiee  ' likely  to  be  reflected  on  ?  Acts  so  obviously  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  and  with  every  principle  of  common  justice  '.  The  very  stones  of  the 
street  would  cry  out,  were  the  Wesleyan  public  silent  under  these  unequal  acts  ? 

mull.- aChun-h  ru-soiiof  liim.  Atwhi.li  thi- Ui-v.  l),„aoi- v[,uiinipred  out,  ••  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  ivliat  to 
do."  Thi^  ^V,.^I^^.^,|  S.I.I  b.-.OTne  1  I'liscj  ili-  piison.  mi.|  .■xooinnnnii^ulril  his  lalln-r,  us  being  no  miiiist.  r  at 
all,  ni.l  iriilip  .i|)..sl..|i.- s.if.-,.ssioii.    Siiaul. I.- recompense:    When  settled  inalivint-,  lli.'  President  of  Um 

<  onfeien.  .-,ilii,  l:,.v.  Dr.  H aniiiilj ,  « lio  was  no  Clmstian  minister,  visited  his  «on,  «h.i  «;is  one.  On  hearing 
Ihtit  the  Presi  lent  « lis  in  Ih.- villHxe,  ho  n-i,  waited  on  to  preach  iii  the  W.slevun  chapel.  "He  must  re-pect- 
fully  .leclme;  he  miiihtii  jure  his  son."  I n  otli^r  wonls,  "N...1  am  ashamed  of  iheiii;  I  won  t  po  thioii^.h 
Coventry  with  my  ranged  ru.scah.-  The  otlierTheolocical  Tiitn,  Pr,  si.lent  .laekson,  s.nt  his  son  to  make  a 
Church  Parson  of  hiiu.  Is  it  any  won.icr  that  the  students  ^.  t  an  inkling  lor  Chuich  rather  than  lor  Dissent, 
or  ev»n  Method. MU,  J^j-the-by.  it  is  jtated  that  one  of  the  liristol  Prca.diers  is  so  affected  by  recent  proceed- 
Dg»  in  Confer*!. ici  iliai  Im  has  .lerlmis  flinmrtttiint  entering  into  the  Church. 
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There  is  a  strong  wish  in  many  of  the  brethren  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people  that  at  the  time  of  ordination,  if  not  before,  a  man  rises  to  a  position 
in  which  it  is  arrogance,  if  not  blasphemy,  to  criticise  his  acts  :  and  that  an  as-' 
sembly  of  such  men  is  infallible,  and  cannot  do  wrong  in  Conference  assembled^J 
Many  would  be  pleased  if  at  ordination  an  "Act  of  Oblivion"  were  passed;  and  that'i 
henceforth  it  should  never  be  said  that  they  were  not  born  priests.  They  feel  it 
a  stigma  if  it  is  known  that  one  lilae  Peter  had  been  a  fisherman  ;  or  another,  as' 
their  Divine  Master,  is  the  reputed  son  of  a  carpenter.  Hence  Peter  Duncan,  at 
the  last  Conference,  objected  to  its  being  stated  in  the  memoir  of  a  deceased 
brother,  that  he  had  been  a  soldier.  Was  Mr.  Wesley  ashamed  of  it  being  known 
that  John  Haime  was  a  soldier  ? — See  his  Life  in  an  early  Magazine.  Or  must 
it  not  be  stated  that  John  Nelson  had  been  pressed  in  the  army  ?  What  right- 
minded  man  thinks  worse  of  Dr.  Bunting  because  his  father  was  a  village  tailor, 
and  he  himself  a  writing  lad  to  a  physician.  Who  thinks  worse  of  our  President 
for  having,  with  his  two  brothers,  worked  for  their  father  a  country  wheelwright  ? 
Or  of  Richard  Watson,  because,  during  his  secession  from  the  ministry,  he  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  a  patten-tie-maker,  and  stood  the  market  with  his  wares  ? 
Would  not  such  a  simple  incident  as  this  be  of  more  interest  in  our  President's  Life 
of  Watson  than  his  saying  "he  now  went  into  business  with  a  respectable  loca 
preacher,  in  the  Hinkley  circuit,  but  soon  gave  it  up?"  It  mightprovoke  a  smile 
to  see  a  man  possessed  of  such  abilities  assuming  the  character  of  an  ordinary 
tradesman,"  page  36.  Why  what  but  ordinary  tradesmen  have  these  brethren 
been  ?*  "  Might  it  provoke  a  smile  "  to  take  200  names,  at  random,  from  our 
Minutes,  and  be  able  to  say  we  find  7  carpenters,  5  blacksmiths,  2  meal  men, 
6  drapers,  1  stocking  weaver,  7  schoolmasters,  1  policeman,  1  captain  of  a  coal 
barge,  8  tailors,  (amongst  whom  is  one  of  our  D.D's,  and  the  man  with  twelve 
connexional  honours,)  1  haberdasher  and  small-ware  man,  1  straw  bonnet  seller, 

2  paper  makers,  5  wheelwrights,  4  masons,  3  cabinet  makers,  1  butcher,  2 
engravers,  2  surgfeons,  6  "farmers'  boys,"  3  clerks,  2  hair  dressers,  (one  of 
whom  used  to  make  a  dish-cloth  of  his  tongue  at  the  table  of  respectable 
gentlemen,  in  his  first  circuits,)  2  gentlemen  s  servants,  2  potters,  10  printers 
and  booksellers,  8  ironmongers,  1  marine  store  keeper,  1  pig  dealer,  8  druggists, 

I  Lincolnshire  peat  cutter,  1  chimney  sweep,  2  button  makers,  3  workers  in 
brass,  5  miners,  1  gas  house  keeper,  3  tinkers,  2  painters,  8  grocers,  1  lace 
weaver,  3  cotton  mill  lads,  1  carpet  weaver,  1  ear-ring  maker,    1  green  grocer, 

I I  shoe  makers,  4  cloth  workers,  3  cutlers,  2  dissenting  ministers,  1  soldier, 
1  licensed  and  1  unlicensed  hawker,  1  maker  of  artificial  limbs,  j-  and  steel  trusses, 

3  or  4  gentlemen's  sons,  1  curry  comb  maker,  6  tutors,  7  sons  of  preachers 
and  others  who  were  of  no  trade  before  they  joined  the  ministry,  3  lawyers' 
clerks,  1  sawyer,  1  agent  for  Morison's  pills,  and  the  remaining  18  trades  unknown, 

Let  not  this  list  "  provoke  a  smile  ;''  for  they  are  "  ordinary  tradesmen"  no 
longer;  they  are  now  a  "venerable  assembly;''  and  can  say  in  the  words  of 
S.  IJradburn,  who  was  never  ashamed  of  having  been  a  shoemaker  : — 

Exalted  to  dignity  high,  in  the  midst  of  this  wonderful  crew. 

No  longer  ^  cobler  am  I,  so  I'd  have  you  beware  what  you  do. 

My  "  last"  I  have  now  laid  aside,  no  longer  I  make  or  mend  shoes; 

Like  leather  I'll  cut  up  your  hide,  if  you  dare  my  high  olBce  abuse. 

Infallible  judgment  is  mine,  since  the  awl  I've  resigned  for  "  the  keys!" 

Don't  question  my  right,  it's  divine  !  but  humbly  admire  on  your  knees. 

•  How  disgusting  to  find  the  notorious  Stamp  taunting  Dr.  Campbell  with  having  been  a  blacksmith 
while  his  own  father  was  originally  a  hecRler,  or  tow  teazer. 

+  It  is  fortunate  that  brother  B  was  a  maker  instead  of  a  wearer  of  an  artificial  limb    Mr  Sutcliffi. 

a  solicitor,  and  a  preacher's  son  offered  himself  for  our  ministry  :  bis  piety  was  unquestionable  ■  his  ta- 
lents of  a  very  high  order;  but  the  Conference  rejected  him  because  he  had  a  wooden  le'^    Jacob  Stand 
ley  hereupon  observed,  they  had  received  many  a  wooden-headed  brother;  he  thought' a  taZeuted  one 
whose  leg  was  wood  was  more  qualified  than  the  woodeu-headed  brethren  they  preferred. 
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Varied  as  have  been  their  callings,  they  have  been  in  their  punishment  of  in- 
dependent men,  and  in  the  reward  of  the  obscene  Don  Juan,  as  unanimous  as 
were  the  Jews  when  as  St.  Matthew  says,  "  they  all  cried  out,  crucify  him,  crucify 
liim."  And  though  they  now  come  forward  and  state  that  they  "  sacrifice  a  dear 
friendship  of  twenty  years'  standing,"  &c.,  &c.,  ad  nauseam  ;  yet  should  Dr. 
Bunting  relent,  and  request  that  the  three  expelled  Ministers  might  again  be 
received,  doubtless  the  same  unanimity  would  manifest  itself,  and  the  triumvirate 
miirlit  be  in  danger  of  suffocation  by  the  brotherly  kiss,  instead  of  the  brotherly 
question.  For  we  remember  the  Rev.  J.  Edmondson  saying  to  us,  in  one  of 
those  happy  hours  of  social  intercourse,  which  those  who  enjoyed  with  him  can 
never  forget,  that  when  Mr.  Wesley  ordered  Alex.  Mather,  the-would-be  Bunting 
of  his  dav,  to  re-instate  him  in  his  circuit ;  brother  }ilather  received  him  with  a 
kiss,  which  from  certain  attending  circumstances,  he  had  always  reflected  on  with 
disgust:  coupled  as  it  was  with  the  recollection  of  previously  professed  friendship, 
which  had  been  thrown  off  almost  with  the  ease  of  a  Macdonald,  a  Jackson,  or  a 
Ilaswell: 

"A  breath  can  mr.ko  tliem  as  a  breatli  has  made." 

George  Osborn,  according  to  tlie  President,  "  has  done  important  service  to 
Methodism.  He  has  conferred  on  it  a  great  bicssing  and  benefit.''*  We  recom- 
mend to  ills  notice  now,  the  propriety  of  drawing  up  another  test  which  shall  have 
for  its  object  tht-  discovery  of  moral  guilt,  instead  of  "  crotchety"  brethren. 
Some  test  that  should  discover  a  minister's  drunken  habits  before  he  is  allowed  to 
go  intoxicated  into  the  pulpit,  as  H.  L.  Eden  did  ;  or  that  should  discover — what 
all  the  neighbourhood  knew — that  J.  S.  Stamp  was  in  the  habit  of  going  himself 
to  the  butcher's,  on  a  Sunday  evening,  to  buy  a  mutton  chop  for  his  supper,  if  he 
a  had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  invited  out,  or  that  sliould  discover  whether 
brother  is  really  dead,  or  only  absconded  with  one  of  the  females  of  his  flock,  before 
they  insert  a  laudatory  account  of  him  amongst  the  pious  dead,  in  the  Obituary 
of  our  Magazine. Some  test  that  should  bring  to  light  the  habits  of  a  man  who, 

like   ,  invariably  left  heavy  spirit  bills  unpaid  in  his  circuits  ;    and   so  of 

some  hall-dozen  other  cases  we  could  mention.  But  it  is  too  much  to  expect  a 
man  wiio  states  he  would  drink  as  many  glasses  of  wine  as  he  liked  to  become 
the  Quixote  in  such  a  crusaile.  But  were  he  to  do  s j  could  he  expect  better 
treatment  than  Samuel  Dunn  received  when  he  hinted  at  the  propriety  of  such 
a  test.'  It  ougiit  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  reading  the  following  account  that 
while  there  is  no  direction  in  any  ]\Iiuutcs  of  Conference,  that  the  brotherly 
question  shall  be  put  as  to  authorship  of  an(jnynious  works,  it  distinctly  states 
on  the  Minutes  of  l76's  that  one  question  a  Mini.ster  may  examine  another 
upon  is,  "  Do  you  take  any  snuff,  tobacco,  or  dhams 

Mr.  Dunn  said  — If  Mr.  Osborn  had  a  right  to  test  his  brethren  with  respect  to 
the  "  Fly  Sheets,"  others  had  a  right  to  test  their  brethren  on  other  points  (in- 
terruption). I  could  claim  the  right  to  test  Dr.  ]?untiug  and  Dr.  Beecham  as  to 
what  part  they  had  taken  at  the  .Mission  House  in  producing  and  circulating  those 
abominable  "  Papers  on  ^V(.•sleyan  Matters"  (great  interruption.)  If  Mr.  Waddy's 
principle  be  sound,  I  could  claim  the  right  to  ask  Mr.  George  Osborn  and  others, 
liow  many  glasses  of  wine  and  of  brandy  they  have  drunk  during  this  Conference. 

•  The  people  se«  m  to  think  ililTeri-ritly  ;  for  we  were  not  snriirisni  ut  licniiif.-  from  Die  Circuit  Steward  of 
Halifax,  n  few  days  ai;".  that  the  I'rejiJent  hn.l  sent  for  their  prniK-her  to  go  to  Scotland  with  hiiu,  as  it  Wiis 
IhouL'ht  not  iiilviHiihle  to  tnke  r.eorn.'  Osljorn,  ■'  under  present  circumstaiioes.' 

+  The  ca»p  hire  referrcil  tu  is  (hat  of  the  Uey.  J.  S  Smith,  who  was  missing  from  Sunderland,  in  ISI 1, 
His  colle.igui'  preaehed  his  funeral  sermon.  .1  few  weeks  aftpr  his  lU'iiarture,  and  deeply  afl'eeted  hi, 
con;,'re|;ation  by  liis  pathetie  ;illusiuu9  to  the  de;/or(<-(/ hrother  :  and  in  our  Magnzine  for  ls;i,|,ai;c  'Jl'i, 
will  be  fovu|d  an  account  of  liim  in  the  Hecent  Deaths,  which  states  that  ■  he  has  eviiiently  been 
lati  ly  ripenfflK  for  greater  usefulness  below,  or  for  the  glorious  enjnyments  above  ,"  w  hiKl  it  is  ^'enerally 
Relieved  he  had  onl}'  gone  to  America  with  the  woman  with  whom  it  is  suid  he  is  sti'.l  living  in  adulter) 
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At  this  an  outburst  of  feeling,  cries  of  *'  order,"  "  shame,"  "  put  him  out," 
and  other  marks  of  disorder  became  outrageous.  The  Conference  appeared  in 
great  excitement.  Voices  from  the  platform  mingled  with  voices  from  the  floor ; 
scores  shouting  at  once  at  the  full  stretch  of  their  voice  to  be  heard.  Mr.  Dunn 
appealed  to  Mr.  Jackson  to  be  heard. 

Dr.  Bunting  turned  to  Mr.  Griffith  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  put  down 
in  his  notes  those  offensive  expressions*  "  glasses  of  wine  and  brandy." — Mr^ 
Griffith  replied  that  he  had. — One  and  another  said  it  was  a  reflection  on  the 
Conference. — Mr.  Dunn  renewed  his  attempts  to  be  heard  in  explanation,  but,  as 
soon  as  he  opened  his  lips,  cries  of  "  Retract,"  "  Turn  him  out,"  smothered,  in 
an  instant,  his  attempt. — Some  one  moved,  Mr.  Rule  seconded,  that  Mr.  Dunn, 
should  retract. — Mr.  Dunn  said  he  never  would  to  the  day  of  judgment.~^ij 
Bunting  said  Mr.  Dunn  had  forfeited  his  right  to  speak  in  Conference.— ^Mr. 
Griffith  did  not  see  that  Mr.  D.  had  anything  to  retract.  His  argument  was 
hypothetical,  and  applied  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  S.  Waddy.— «Th» 
motion  was  put,  and  only  ^Mr.  Griffith's  hand  was  held  up  against  it. — Mr.  Dunn 
was  then  required  to  retract  his  expression.  He  refused.  The  confusion  was 
indescribable. — Dr.  Beaumont  advised  Mr.  Dunn  to  say  that  he  regretted  the  ex- 
pression, as  the  Conference  so  universally  and  so  feelingly  expressed  its  opinion.— 
Mr.  W.  Bunting  threw  out  a  suggestion,  which,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts 
to  be  heard,  led  Mr.  Dunn  to  say — "  The  words,  as  they  are  offensive  to  the  Con^ 
ference,  I  retract ;  but  the  argument,  in  illustration  of  which  I  used  them,  I  will 
never  retract." 

In  conclusion,  we  ask — Whether,  in  our  previous  "  Fly  Sheets,"  we  have  not 
proved  certain  abuses  to  exist  ?  Have  the  charges  we  have  made  been  answered? 
Has  not  all  the  outcry  of  the  Conference  been  simply  as  to  who  is  the  Authorf  of 
the  "  Fly  Sheets,"  rather  than  what  are  the  charges  of  the  "  Fly  Sheets.!*"  As 
we  suppose  ths  Conference  consider  they  have  now  settled  the  question  of  Author-' 
ship,  we  will  put,  in  a  convenient  form  for  answering,  a  recapitulation  of  our 
charges,  that  they  may  apply  themselves  to  these  : — 

1st — ^We  charge  Doctor  Bunting  with  not  having  regulated  his  conduct  by  kis 
own  Liverpool  Minutes. 

2nd — We  state  that  the  location  of  Wesleyan  Ministers  is  incompatible  with  the 
proper  working  of  Wesleyan  Methodism. 

3id — We  state  that  Doctors  Bunting,  Alder,  Beecham,  and  Mr.  Hoole  have 
■cost  the  Missionary  Society,  in  the  thirteen  years  from  1833  to  1845,  in  salarieSj 
£8,090  ;  for  coals,  candles,  and  taxes,  £6,381  ;  for  repairs and  furniture,  £4,9412.^ 

4th — We  state  that  Dr.  Alder  has  been  in  the  habit  of  travelling  in  firSt-clstfi^ 
carriages — putting  up  at  the  head  inns  of  the  towns  he  visits,  to  the  scandal  of  the 
cause,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  funds. 

5th — ^We  state  that  Dr.  Bunting  received  something  like  £2,000  from  certairt 
laymen,  who  have  always  been  retained  on  our  Connexional  Committees,  to  the 
exclusion  of  men  equal  in  talent  to  the  donors  and  above  them  in  independeticj(| 
and  that  £500  was  collected  to  help  G.  Cubitt ;  while  poor  J.  Overton,  at  tlie 
next  Conference,  was  dropped  for  debt  from  the  Minutes  ? 

*  This  tenderness  with  respect  to  the  "  expression"  is  very  absurd,  coming  from  men  who  had  had  a  publi« 
dinner  at  an  INN,  a  few  days  before,  to  manage  their  presidential  election,  and  at  which  so  much  brandy  and 
.wine  were  drunk,  that  the  waiters  say  their  roaster  had  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  quantity  conr 
sumed.  We  should  like  these  brethren  to  publish  a  copy  of  - their  tavern  reckoning. 

+  We  beg  to  remind  them  of  a  saying  of  Dr.  Beaumont's—"  What  is  here  to  be  done  about  who  pot  the  Ua*en 
in ;  any  old  woman  may  put  the  yeast  into  the  meal,  but  a  hundred  old  women  (a  legal  hundred  we  ptetami 
cannot  get  it  out  again  till  it  has  leavened  the  whole  lump." 

t  The  large  item  for  repairs  has  been  explained  by  Mr.  Boole,  in  a  letter  of  reply  to  an  enqtlBfer,  as  arising 
from  the  devastation  caused  by  rats,  and  from  the  painting  of  their  premises  having  been  so  badly  executedi 
that  it  had  been  washed  off  by  the  rain,  and  the  improvement  of  the  sewerage  to  keep  off  the  recent  cholera 
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gtli — ^We  state  that  the  lay  agent,  ^Ir.  Jackson,  was  appointed  to  his  office 
without  the  consent  of  Conference  having  been  first  obtained,  and  that  though  lie 
costs* the  society  little  short  of  £400  a  year,  no  one  knows  what  he  does  for  it. 

7th — We  state  that  the  system  of  centralizing  has  been  carried  to  an  unwarrant- 
able extent,  and  that  the  London  District  iias  assumed  an  improper  authority. 

8th — We  state  that  Mr.  Wesley's  dying  request  cautioning  the  brethren  against 
partiality  has  been  disregarded,  as  shown  in  our  tabular  statement,  and  in  the 
cashiering  some  men  for  contracting  debts,  whilst  others,  debtors  to  a  larger 
amount,  have  been  honoured  by  official  appointments,  through  favouritism. 

9th — We  state  that  secularization*  has  resulted  from  location  and  centralization, 
and  that  the  ministerial  usefulness  of  the  "  secular  clergy"  has  been  thereby 
impaired. 

10th — That  Presidential  re-elections  are  an  injustice  towards  those  brethren, 
equally  eliijible,  who  have  not  filled  the  chair. 

llth — We  state  that  the  Nomination  Committee  was  formed  for  party  purposes, 
and  that  it  is  continued  for  the  gratification  of  a  few  favourites,  to  the  unfair  ex- 
clusion of  many. 

]2th — We  state  that  the  Stationing  Committee  have  frequently  injured  the 
character  of  the  brethren,  and  that  their  acts  are  not  governed  by  that  candour 
and  justice  which  ought  to  characterize  such  a  body. 

1.3th — We  state  that  the  Missionary  Deputation  List  shows  a  disregard  to  ex- 
pense, and  exhibits  marked  favouritism. 

14th — That  Dr.  Bunting  frequently  assumes  the  Dictatorship-]-  in  the  assembled 
Conference. 

15 — We  state  that  the  "Floating  Opinions"  on  the  subject  of  abuse  and  mis- 
rule are  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction,  v.hich  opinions  would  be  openly  stated  in 
Conference  it  the  brethren  had  more  moral  courage,  and  were  secured  from  that 
persecution  which  has  always  been  awarded  to  the  brother  who  has  opposed  the 
"  one  President." 

We  hope  some  champion  will  enter  the  list  and  take  up  these  fifteen  statements* 
and  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  keep  reiterating  that  our  charges  are  not  met- 
There  is  no  want  of  Pamphleteers;  for  how  many  have  shown  a  readiness  to 
convince  the  pjople  of  tlie  justice  of  the  Conference  in  the  expulsion  of  Messrs. 
Everett,  Dunn,  and  Griffith.  We  cannot  pretend  to  review  the  pamphlets,  nor 
even  to  state  their  number  One  week  after  another,  some  good  brother  satisfied 
the  "  worse  has  not  yet  been  made  to  appear  the  better  reason,"  either  by  the  pon- 
derous pamphlet  of  tlie  President,  or  tiie  "Stand-still"  one  from  Burton-upon- 
'I'rent,  tries  his  pen  in  the  cause.  We  think  these;};  might  most  of  them  have 
been  better  emplo}  cd  than  in  likening  tne  "  three  expelled  "  to  Robespierre,  the 
incestuous  Corinthians,  or  to  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 

'  We  have  been  aslied— Why  coviIJ  not  such  a  man  as  T.  R.  Fishti-,  wliom  none  w  tio  know  will  tljiak  uiii  qual 
to  the  ttuliun,  be  fthiced  m  the  Mission  House,  where  his  partial  loss  nl  voice  would  be  no  detriment,  instead  of 
hU  bring  tiriien,  m  rniildle  ate,  into  business?  II'  he  hail  been  the  relative  of  Doctor  Bunting,  instead  ol'lhe 
nephew  uf  Josiati  Hill,  would  he  now  have  been  behind  u  counter  in  Ilristol  '! 

See  his  conduct  at  the  last  Conference,  when  his  son  very  properly  objected  to  W.  Naylor.  J.  Crowther,  and 
G.  Osborn  being  on  the  Comraittee  for  tryinn  Kverett  and  Burdsall,  us,  in  the  words  of  the  President,  "  they 
had  been  paiul'uily  nuie  i  up  in  the  aflair  ;"  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Bunting,  with  a  look  that  many  will  not 
foruet,  said,  sharply,  "  There  must  be  but  one  President  here." 

t  The  last  champion  that  has  taken  up  the  cause  is  J.  T.  Milner  ;  now  we  advise  him  to  employ  liimself  in 
lermon  making,  that  he  may  not  have  to  use  those  furnished  him  by  his  father,  a  layman  ;  his  brother,  an  In 
depeujlent  Minister-  and  another  brother,  a  layman;  as  he  not  only  has  done  in  his  former  circuits,  but  hai 
(loriea  in  tliis  bis  shame. 
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We  know  not  what  may  be  the  proceedings  of  next  Conference  in  reference 
to  our  discovery,  and  identification.  Perhaps  While  we  write,  the  Officers  of  ths 
Holy  Inquisition  may  be  preparing  new  instruments  of  torture  :  but  our  mind  is 
made  up.    We  know  not  that  we  shall  visit  the  next  Conference  unless  W-  M. 

Bunting  moves  that  Brother  —  be  sent  for  :  for  we  are  wearied  with  the 

exhibition  of  priestly  domination,  and  humiliating  and  disgraceful  subserviency — 
though  it  may  be  sought  to  elevate  it  into  the  name  of  unanimity.  We  are  sick 
of  seeing  the  English  language  sifted  of  every  laudatory  adjective  with  which  to 
decorate  their  votes  of  thanks  to  each  other  :  we  loathe  the  recollection  of  the 
grossest  partiality  that  was  ever  exhibited  by  a  chairman,  receiving  the  warmest 
thanks  of  the  brotherhood,  who,  not  content  with  this,  have  canonized  the  man 
before  his  death — "  the  saintly  President ;"  and  we  are  disgusted  with  the  exhi- 
bitions of  the  Fugle-man,*  who,  though  he  clamours  none  down  himself,  yet  with; 
his  significant  shake  of  the  head — his  upraised  eyes,  as  in  surprise  and  horror — aai' 
with  his  half-raised  hands — he  gives  the  signs  to  the  young  brethren  just  escaped 
from  being  " ordinary  tradesmen,"  who  are  ready,  as  the  case  may  he,  "to 
applaud  to  the  echo,"  or  to  clamour  down  with  expressions  of  unmitigated  disgust, 

Alas  !  we  need  not  cite  examples  of  this  :  the  thing  is  too  notorious  to  be  de- 
nied by  the  Doctor's  own  partisans.  He  has  done  it  till  it  has  become  a  habit, — 
and  while  nearly  every  member  of  the  last  Conference  witnessed  it,  he  had  the 
forgetfulness  or  the  hardihood  to  deny  it,  when  it  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Dunn. 
We  say  we  are  prepared  for  his  nods,  and  shakes,  and  lowering  scowls.  We 
are  prepared  for  the  impertinence  of  Wesley  Thomas,  and  George  Osborn — for 
the  petulance  of  W  H.  Rule  and  Peter  Duncan — for  the  mock  gravity  of  Dr. 
Hannah  and  Wm.  Naylor — and  hardest  task  of  all,  for  the  silent  witnessing  of 
such  exhibitions  by  Dr.  Dixon  without  his  testifying  to  their  iniquity.  We  are 
prepared  for  all  this ;  and  also  for  the  brotherly  question,  "  Are  you  the  Author 
of  the  Fly  Sheets,"  and  our  reply  to  this  enquiry  will  be,  "  Oh,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
we  are  not  carefol  to  answer  thee  in  this  matter  ;  nor  \<  ill  we  worship  the  image 
thou  hast  set  up." 

We  now  take  a  short  farewell,  promising  the  brethren  No.  6  soon  aflter 
Christmas,  as  one  of  our  Committee  has  it  already  in  hand. 

If  we  must  suffer  for  exposing  here  the  sins 

Of  others,  be  it  so  ;  but  if  we'd  known 
Ere  we  began,  how  brethren  would  evince 

Their  paltry  jealousies,  we  would  have  thrown 
Our  pen  and  paper  on  the  shelf;  but  since 

'Tis  come  to  this  we  will  xot  lay  them  down  j 
But  still  proceed,  as  hitherto  we've  done, 
Until  we  finish  what  our  zeal  begim. 

ttev.  John  Wesley  Thomas's  Apology  for  Don  Juan,  Canto  2nd,  xxiii.— Clarke,  liOndori 

By  order  of  the  Corresponding  Committee  for  detecting,  exposing,  and  cor- 
recting abuses.  London,  Manchester,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Hull,  Glasgow,  in  the  year  of  grace  1849. 

*  Dr  Newton. 

"  Who  would  rrot  smile  if  such  a  man  there  be,  

Who  would  not  weep  ifAtticus  were  he  ?" 


Now     READY,    PRICE    SIXPENCE.  THE  INQUIRER. 

By  a  Watchman,  (an  eminent  Wesleyan  Minister.) 
Is  there  not  a  call  ? 
W.  Cornish,  Birmingham  ;  and  Bartlett,  32,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  Report,  which  was  agreed  upon  by  both  parties  to  the 
suit,  is  pubHshed,  with  theit  common  sanction,  by  the 
Book  Agents  at  New- York  and  Richmond. 
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THE  Hon.  judges  NELSON  and  BETTS,  Presiding. 

HENRY  B.  BASCOM.  and  others,  "> 

V  In  Equity. 
GEORGE  LANE,  and  others.  ) 
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Ho.v.  RUFl'.S  CHOATE,  :Mr.  GEORGE  WOOD,  and  Mr..  E.  L.  FANCHEE. 


FIRST  DAY.— Monday,  May  19,  185L 

Mr.  Lord. — May  it  please  yovr  Honours, — Tn  opening  a  case  of  this  magnitude 
and  importance,  I  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  give  a  brief  detail  before  reading 
the  papers,  in  order  that  these  papers,  and  the  whole  subject,  may  be  more  easily 
understood.  In  our  ordinary  controversies  we  need  no  such  preliminary  ;  but  wo 
are  now  investigating  the  concerns  of  a  religious  denomination,  and  this  controversy 
will  relate  tn  matters  which  are  not  of  general  information.  The  Court,  therefore, 
will  indulge  me  in  the  endeavour  to  state  some  of  the  general  facts  and  circum- 
stances out  of  which  the  controversy  arises,  particularly  with  the  view  of  having  an 
accurate  definition  of  the  subjects  which  will  constantly  recur  in  the  reading  of 
the  papers 

The  subject  of  this  controversy  is  what  is  called,  among  gentlemen  of  this  denomi- 
nation, their  "  Book  Concern."  This  is  a  fund  which,  upon  the  papers,  appears  to 
amount  to  some  87.50,000.  The  origin  and  history  of  it  seem  to  be  this  : — Upon 
the  earliest  establishment  of  the  Methodist  denomination  by  Mr.  Wesley,  ho  called 
to  his  aid  the  press  in  the  dissemination  of  religious  truth  ;  and  when  Methodism 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country,  books  were  provided  from  England,  to  supply 
the  wants  of  its  very  few  adherents  in  regard  to  religious  literature.  Upon  the 
independence  of  this  country,  the  Methodist  denomination  had  become  measurably 
numerous,  though  imt  large.  When  it  was  organized  as  a  separate  Church,  in 
addition  tn  the  means  of  instruction  afforded  by  preaching,  it  was  very  obvious  that 
a  great  want  was  to  be  supplied  in  the  furnishing  of  religious  literature  to  its  people ; 
and  one  of  their  preachers  organized  a  system  of  publishing  books  in  this  country. 
It  was  originally  established  in  Philadelphia.    This  preacher,  whose  name  I  think 
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was  Cooper,  lent  a  small  sum  of  money  to  the  object,  and  invested  it  in  books. 
They  were  sold  among  the  denomination ;  and  out  of  the  profits  a  small  capital  was 
gradually  formed,  which  was  employed  in  publishing  books.  This  came  to  be  a 
matter  of  some  magnitude  ;  and  in  the  year  1836  it  had  been  removed  to  this  city, 
and  become  an  extensive  establ^hment.  It  had  undergone  considerable  vicissitudes  ; 
but  at.  that  period  it  was  emerging  from  its  difficulties,  and  becoming  a  great  esta- 
blishment. It  was  then  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  afterward  reinvigorated,  as 
everything  in  this  city  seems  to  have  been  by  the  fires  of  that  period  ;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  it  has  gone  on  with  great  prosperity,  so  that  it  has  accumulated 
a  capital  of  about  $750,000. 

The  manner  in  which  these  books  were  circulated  will  perhaps  be  worthy  of  your 
Honours'  attention  in  the  history  and  consideration  of  this  case.  It  was  early  pro- 
vided that  the  preachers  should  see  that  their  congregations  were  supplied  with 
books.  They  took  the  books  from  the  publishing  establishment,  and  sold  them  :  and 
in  that  way  there  was  in  fact  a  real,  substantial,  and  beneficial  monopoly  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  religious  books,  and  all  the  preachers  were  agents  in  carrying  it  out. 
Thev  "  ere  very  faithful  men — stimulated,  not  by  the  love  of  gain,  but  by  the  higher 
pu.j.ose  of  religious  devotion.  Of  course,  a  fund  thus  constructed  could  not  but 
become  very  considerable.  Your  Honours  will  have  your  attention  called  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  really  the  result  of  the  devotion  and  services  of  the  preachers.  It 
was  not,  like  many  charitable  funds,  a  fund  growing  out  of  donations  of  wealthy 
men ;  but  it  was,  in  its  main  features,  the  earnings  of  this  system.  Its  profits,  after 
providing  capital  enough  to  carry  on  its  business  successfully,  were  devoted  at  an 
early  period  to  one  single  purpose  in  two  or  three  branches  : — That  purpose  was, 
the  making  up  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  salaries  of  travelling  preachers,  and  provid- 
ing for  the  supernumerary,  superannuated  preachers,  the  wives  and  children  of 
preachers^  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  preachers.  The  number  of 
these  appear  regularly  on  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Conference  of  this  society. 
That,  therefore,  was  the  destination  of  the  profits  of  this  fund ;  for  it  was  no  object 
to  accumulate  capital  for  the  mere  purposes  of  accumulation. 

It  is  now  necessary  that  I  should  introduce  another  subject — the  conferences  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — because  they  become  very  important,  vitally  im- 
portant, to  be  understood  in  this  controversy.  The  concerns  of  the  Methodist 
Church  are  managed  by  what  are  called  Annual  and  General  Conferences.  At  the 
introduction  of  Methodism  into  this  country,  its  preachers  were  not  very  numerous. 
Although  the  extent  of  country  was  great,  there  were  in  all  but  seven  annual  con- 
ferences. I  ought,  perhaps,  to  explain  what  the  annual  conferences  are.  Originally 
all  the  preachers  of  this  denomination  met  every  year,  and  disposed  of  that  which 
was  general  in  their  concerns.  The  conferences  consisted  of  travelling  preachers, 
who  served  particular  districts  of  country,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  division  of 
districts  in  our  judicial  system.  Originally  the  whole  of  Methodism  in  the  United 
States  was  but  one  conference,  and  consisted  of  but  a  small  number  of  preachers. 
In  1784  that  was  the  case.  But  it  very  soon  became  necessary  to  divide  this  con- 
ference. It  was  divided  ;  but,  although  a  division,  in  fact  it  was  a  multiplication 
also.  At  first  *,i.e  annual  conference  was  in  fact  the  General  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Churc'.i ;  then  the  earliest  formed  from  this  were  the  Philadelphia  and  New- York 
Confercrxes.  As  the  territory  increased,  these  annual  conferences  were  divided,  and 
forn-.cd  new  bodies  ;  until  in  1844,  which  is  the  period  at  which  we  shall  arrive,  there 
were  something  like  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  annual  conferences.  These  annual 
conferences  had  a  general  oversight  of  the  Churches ;  they  examined  the  character 
of  the  preachers,  the  working  of  the  system,  and  reports  were  yearly  made  to  them 
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nf  the  deficiencies  of  tlic  funds  raised  in  the  districts  to  supply  their  preachers. 
Every  two  years  preachers  were  changed  from  one  congregation  to  another.  Collec- 
tions were  taken  up  in  these  various  congregations  to  supply  the  preachers.  Their 
-alaries  were  very  small ;  the  people,  to  a  great  extent,  poor.  Many  of  these  dis- 
tricts could  not  quite  pay  their  preachers.  These  deficiencies  were  reported  to  the 
annual  conferences,  and  supplied  out  of  their  funds.  That  will  show  your  Honours 
what  we  mean  when  we  come  to  speak  by-and-by  of  the  "deficiencies"  of  the 
travelling  preachers.  That  means  the  deficiencies  in  funds  supplied  by  poorer  con- 
rrcjations  to  pay  their  own  preachers  ;  for  it  is  a  part  of  the  economy  of  this  Church 
that  the  richer  portions  of  the  country  should  supply  the  wants  of  the  poorer,  and 
the  clergy  always  be  kept  on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality.  Every  four  years  these 
annual  conferences  met  in  a  General  Conference.  This  General  Conference  was  the 
o-cneral  legislative  body  of  this  Church,  and  all  matters  of  general  concern  were  there 
considered.  They  established  articles  of  religion;  they  made  changes  in  the  religion 
and  economy  of  the  Church.  Every  year  when  they  separated,  they  published  a 
new  book  of  discipline,  which  contained  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  that  super- 
seded everything  which  had  gone  before,  and  became  the  law  of  the  Church  as  to 
trganization,  discipline,  and  doctrine.  This  was  therefore  the  act  of  the  Church  in 
the  most  absolute  sense.  This  was  the  state  of  things  from  the  organization  of 
Methodism  in  this  country  in  1784,  up  to  1808.  In  1808  the  body  had  become  so 
numerous,  and  its  power  was  so  absolute,  that  the  more  conservative  men  in  the 
Church  were  a  little  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  it  ;  because  it  will  appear  in  its  history 
that  it  was  considered  capable  of  changing  the  articles  of  religion,  and  it  was  consi- 
dered dangerous  that  such  a  body,  which  might  be  attended  by  more  members  from 
nearer,  and  less  from  more  distant  conferences,  should  have  such  groat  powers.  In 
1S08  a  change  was  made  in  the  organization  of  the  General  Conference.  They 
n  solved  that  the  General  Conference  should  consist  of  delegations  from  each  annual 
conference.  It  was.  therefore,  the  general  body  of  the  Methodist  Church,  met  toge- 
ther in  the  form  of  its  ministers,  but  only  by  committees.  Instead  of  being  a 
meeting  of  the  whole  absolute  ly,  it  was  a  nu  rtmg  of  the  whole  by  delegations.  At 
•h.it  period  jiroviMoii  was  m.ide  ag.iinst  the  absolute  power  which  this  body  possessed, 
and  there  wi  re  various  "  restrictive  rules,"  so  called,  established  to  limit  it.  Those 
n^t  fictions  were  to  this  elTect  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  that  body,  as  it  existed 
before,  and,  indeed,  as  we  say,  continued  to  exist,  will  appear  bv  the  character  of 
thoe  restrictions.  Our  view  of  the  powers  i.f  that  body  is,  that  they  were  equally 
imlimited  with  thost'  of  ]ir(  vmiis  General  Conferences,  except  so  far  as  these  restric- 
tions restrained  thein.  One  of  the  restrictions  was,  that  they  should  not  change 
the  articles  of  religion  ;  another  that  they  should  not  change  their  hierarchy  ;  another, 
that  thcv  should  not  change  the  degree  of  representation.  That  is,  supposing  the 
(Iclei^ation  be  one  out  of  every  eight  in  the  annual  conferences,  that  ratio  should  not 
If  changed  by  the  General  ( 'onterence.  Another  was,  th.at  they  should  not  rhan^'e 
what  were  called  the  rules  of  the  United  Societies.  The  United  Societies  are  eccle- 
siastical organizations  of  the  members  of  the  Churches,  with  rules  which  govern 
ihem  in  th<  ir  relations  with  one  another,  with  the  world,  and  in  regard  to  religious 
c.b>(  rv:inccs.  It  was  provided  that  the  General  Conference  should  not  make  a 
Aange  with  r.  ^ar.l  to  the  mode  of  trial  of  mcmbrrs  and  preachers  ;  and  the  last,  the 
sixth  r,  stnctiv  rule,  (which  is  the  one  which  will  most  come  before  your  Honours' 
..ttention,)  provided  that  they  should  never  apply  the  profits  of  this  Book  Concern 
to  any  other  purpoM-  than  O.ud  of  supplying  th,'  deficiencies  of  the  travelling,  and 
l.roviding  for  the  supernumerary,  superannu.ited  preachers,  their  wives  and  chddren, 
and  the  widows  and  orjihans  of  such  as  were  deceased.    There  was  one  proviMon 
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over-riding  the  whole — ^that  upon  the  request  of  three-fourths  of  the  annual  confer- 
ences, sanctioned  by  a  vote  of  the  General  Conference,  these  restrictive  rules  might 
be  varied,  but  without  this  primary  vote  of  the  Church  they  could  not  be  changed. 
That  presents  to  your  Honours  the  subject  of  the  general  and  annual  conferences  ; 
and  a  great  question  in  this  ease  will  arise  upon  the  character  and  power  of  the 
General  Conference,  and  the  instruction  and  effect  of  that  sixth  restrictive  rule. 

I  now  come  to  the  particular  controversy  in  this  case.  It  is  one  in  relation  to 
which  the  excitement  at  this  time  and  in  this  country  is  great.  It  grew  out  of  the 
existence  of  slavery.  Very  early  the  Methodists,  both  on  the  subject  of  temperance 
and  of  slavery,  took  a  ground,  the  highest  and  most  exclusive  ;  and  one  of  the  rules 
of  the  United  Societies  (which  are  the  particular,  and  private,  and  domestic  organiza- 
tions of  Churches  composing  the  denomination)  was,  that  no  person  should  belong  to 
them  who  bought  men  and  women  with  the  view  of  reducing  them  to  slavery.  As 
we  suppose,  that  originally  had  reference  to  the  slave-trade  as  a  matter  of  commerce 
which  was  then  carried  on.  But  very  soon  it  was  evident  that  this  Society  viewed  it 
in  a  larger  aspect,  and  in  one  of  the  earlier  conferences  a  rule  of  a  very  extreme 
character  was  adopted.  It  was  at  a  conference  which  began  at  Baltimore  in  Decem- 
ber, 1784,  which  is  known  as  the  "  Christmas  Conference."  They  adopted  a  rule 
quite  exclusive  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  not  merely  as  to  the  buying  and  selling  of 
men  and  women,  but  in  the  most  severe  form  and  manner,  compelling  the  manumis- 
sion of  slaves.  That  threatened  to  become  so  destructive  to  the  Society,  in  its 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  Southern  and  Western  parts  of  the  country,  which  were 
considered  the  most  open  fields  for  the  operation  of  the  Methodist  principles,  that  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  conference  afterwards,  the  very  next  year,  the  rule  was 
suspended,  and  in  the  next  book  of  discipline  it  was  omitted.  From  time  to  time 
rules  were  adopted  in  this  Church,  sometimes  of  a  more  stringent,  and  sometimes  of 
a  more  lax  character,  on  the  subject  of  holding  slaves.  The  Church,  North  and 
South,  always  considered  slavery  an  evil ;  that  is,  that  it  would  have  been  better  if 
no  such  thing  had  ever  existed.  They,  however,  treated  it  as  one  of  the  evils  among 
them,  and  conformed  their  religious  discipline  on  the  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
various  States  ;  so  that  it  was  declared  that  no  person  should  hold  any  office  in  the 
Church  who  did  not  manumit  his  slaves,  when  the  laws  of  his  State  permitted  it.  If 
the  State  did  not  permit  it,  the  holding  of  slaves  was  not  to  be  a  subject  of  official  or 
personal  reproach.  They  provided  also  that  their  preachers  should  teach  the 
members  of  their  Churches  to  instruct  their  slaves  ;  showing  that  they  took  the 
practical  view  of  this  as  a  thing  to  be  dealt  with  as  existing,  and  which  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  clerical  or  lay,  by  their  wishes  to  destroy. 

About  the  year  1836,  the  agitation,  which  has  been  called  "  abolitionism,"  began 
in- this  country.  In  1840,  it  began  seriously  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  In  that  year  a  case  arose  from  one  of  the  Baltimore  Conferences,  which 
gave  very  serious  concern  and  alarm  to  the  conservative  members  of  the  General 
Conference  ;  and  the  bishops  and  conference,  in  their  action  on  it,  gave  it  what  I 
would  call  a  "  go-by."  They  avoided  dealing  with  it  in  its  strength,  and  expressed 
conservative  and  soothing  opinions,  recommending  to  all  the  avoiding  of  any  agitation 
of  so  destructive  and  distressing  a  question.  From  that  time  until  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Conference  in  1844,  this  agitation  raged  among  the  Northern  and  North- 
Western  conferences,  and  had,  of  course,  produced  a  reaction  at  the  South.  In  1844, 
the  thing  became  exceedingly  rife,  and  presented  itself  in  the  General  Conference  of 
that  year  in  a  form  which  was  decisive.  And  it  will  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
papers  which  we  shall  read,  and  the  argument  we  shall  present,  to  show  that  a  state 
of  things  occurred  which  made  necessary  the  separation  of  this  Church  into  two  parts. 
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It  seems  that  the  Baltimore  Conference,  which  lies  on  a  line  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  took  ground  with  the  more  ultra  persons  in  the  Nortl^  There  was  a 
iircacher  named  Hardinsi,  who,  by  marriage  or  inheritance,  acquired  one  or  two  slaves 
.vhich.  liv  the  laws  of  Maryland,  he  could  not  emancipate.  This  circumstance  was 
brought  very  early  to  the  attention  of  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  in  connexion 
uith'a  vast  number  of  petitions  from  New-England,  Western  New-York,  and  other 
places,  on  the  question  of  slavery.  It  came  up  in  an  appellate  form.  The  Baltimore 
Conference  had  suspended  this  clergyman,  degraded  him,  in  fact,  on  account  of  this 
connexion  with  slavery.  It  was  in  vain  urged  that  his  connexion  with  the  slaves  was 
such  that  he  could  not  manumit  them. 

Hon'.  Reverdv  Johnson. — In  fact  they  were  not  his. 

Mr.  Lord. — The  Conference  determined  that  they  would  degrade  him  for  that  con- 
iKxion,  though  the  slaves  were  not  his.  He  appealed  to  the  General  Conference, 
and  there  the  question  was  discussed  with  great  animation  and  great  ability,  and  the 
sentence  of  degradation  was  confinned. 

The  matter,  however,  then  took  a  still  graver  aspect.    One  of  the  bishops,  a 
gentleman  of  Georgia,  was  in  a  somewhat  similar  position.    He  had  one  slave  left 
hiiji,  on  condition  that  he  should  liberate  her  and  send  her  to  Liberia,  with  her 
consent.   But  she  would  not  go  to  Liberia,  and  the  bishop  remained  her  owner.  She 
lived  where  she  pleased,  but  still  remained  legally  a  slave  ;  and,  as  it  was  said,  she 
might  have  been  sold  for  his  debts,  and  he  made  liable  for  her  support.    He  also, 
through  inheritance  from  a  former  wife,  had  a  slave  whom  he  could  not  manumit. 
.Vlso  upon  his  second  marriage,  his  lady  had  some  slaves  which  he  could  not 
manumit  ;  indeed  they  were  secured  to  her  by  marriage  settlement.    This  was  his 
eonnexion  with  slavery.     In  every  other  respect  he  was  blameless.  Everything 
estimable  was  conce<led  to  him.    But  the  spirit  of  agitation  was  rife  ;  it  had  been 
warmed  up  in  the  Conference  by  the  debates  on  the  Baltimore  case  ;  and  nothing 
■viiiild  do  but  that  this  bishop  should  be  dealt  with.    But  it  was  a  matter  of  some 
delicacy  to  i!<  al  with  the  bisliop.    Should  he  bo  tried  1  for  there  was  a  provision  for 
the  trial  of  bishops  ;  and  if  he  should  be  tried  and  condemned,  he  would  not  only  be 
degraded  from  the  rj.iseopacy,  but  expelled  from  the  Church.    They  did  not  venture 
to  go  against  this  man  in  that  way.    A  course  was  taken  which,  if  this  had  not  been 
.1  rcli;:ioiis  body,  sincerely  adherent  to  religious  principles,  (however,  we  may  deem 
them  Musl.iken,)  would  have  been  regarded  as  debasing.    I  will  not  characterize  it 
otherwise  than  as  a  queer  sort  of  proceeding.    They  resolved  to  request  Bishop 
.Vndrew  to  desist  from  all  aetiuii  as  a  bi.shop,  during  the  existence  of  his  connexion 
with  slayi  ry  ;  which  w,is  verv  much  the  same  as  if  Congress,  or  any  body  that  should 
assume  In  itself  such  an  oirice,  should  s.iy  that  one  of  your  Honours  venturing  to  take 
a  little  wine  at  dinner  should  be  re(i\iestei!  never  to  act  as  judge  until  vou  chose  to 
abstain.    In  other  words,  without  a  eriinc  which  could  be  tried,  on  a  mtittcr  of  mere 
cxpedieiiey  they  requested  this  bishop  to  cc.ise  to  be  a  bishop.    And  it  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  several  circumstances  at  that  Conference,  unintentional  I  am  persuaded, 
which  gave  elTeot  to  this  degradation,  and  which  are  rarely  to  be  seen  in  such 
cases 

It  seems  that  after  every  General  ronference  tliey  republished  their  Discipline, 
Hymn  Book,  and  some  jjublications  that  were  of  a  character  to  be  renewed.    It  was 

I  11.  as  a  questiuii,  W  nat  should  become  of  the  name  of  Bishop  Andrew  !  Should 

II  lie  put  in  the  Hymn  Book  !  The  vote  of  the  Conference  was  that  it  should  ;  so 
that  in  every  .M>  tiiddi^t  euiigregation  there  should  appear  to  the  children,  while 
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turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  Hymn  Books  as  their  parents  were  singing,  the  name 
of  Bishop  Andrew.  The  question  vrould  be,  What  is  the  matter  with  Bishop  An- 
drew 1  In  that  way,  unintentionally,  this  degradation  was  made  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous manner  in  which  I  thijjk  it  could  be.  At  that  period  there  was  a  new 
election  of  bishops,  and  when  other  Reverend  gentlemen  acted  in  the  consecration, 
Bishop  Andrew,  who  was  on  the  spot,*  a  man  of  unblemished  character,  against 
whom  no  shadow  of  imputation  rested,  was  excluded ;  at  least,  having  been  re- 
quested to  suspend  his  duties,  he  could  not  with  decency  act. 

This,  as  your  Honours  may  see,  was  the  declaration  of  a  permanent  purpose, 
which  it  was  very  evident  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Southern  Conference,  prevented 
them  from  prosecuting  in  harmony  the  objects  which  the  Church  had  in  view — as 
they  de6ne  it — the  spreading  of  Christian  holiness  over  these  lands  ;  for  it  was  evi- 
dent, these  principles  being  assented  to,  that  this  Church  must  be  extinct  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  gentlemen  from  the  Southern  States  made  a  declaration  to 
the  Conference  of  1844,  that  such  would  be  the  effect  of  these  measures  being  taken. 
They  also  made  a  protest,  which  will  be  presented  and  read,  giving  very  fully  their 
views  on  this  subject.  That  protest  was  followed  by  a  reply  on  the  other  side, 
which  gave  the  views  of  the  majority.  That,  I  presume,  will  also  be  laid  before 
the  Court,  and  you  will  see  whether  or  not  there  had  not  arisen  a  state  of  things  in 
which,  as  the  delegates  of  the  South  expressed  it,  the  Church  was  already  divided. 
This  became  apparent  to  some  gentlemen  of  wisdom  in  that  Conference  ;  and  it  was 
moved  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  there  could 
not  be  a  division  of  the  Church  into  two  bodies,  so  that  they  might  go  on  separate 
from  each  other,  in  pursuit  of  the  same  objects,  with  the  same  organization,  only,  as 
a  Methodist  writer,  an  English  gentleman,  expressed  it,  "  Whereas  this  year  it  was 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  next  year  it  might  be  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and 
York."  A  plan  of  division  was  presented,  underwent  discussion,  and  was  adopted 
by  a  large  vote.  It  was  in  substance  this  : — That  if  the  Southern  conferences  should 
find  it  necessary,  they  might  organize  themselves  into  a  separate  and  independent 
Methodist  Church  at  the  South,  and  in  that  event  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
deal  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  fund.s.  That  was  made  the  occasion,  in 
connexion  with  the  constitutional  scruples  of  some  gentlemen,  of  the  question,  whe- 
ther they  would  have  a  right  to  give  to  the  Southern  body  of  the  Church  their  share 
of  the  Book  Concern  without  an  alteration  of  the  restrictive  articles.  A  provision 
was  made  that  this  fund  should  be  divided,  if  the  sixth  restrictive  article  was 
changed,  and  a  ratio  of  division  was  provided,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  on 
the  part  of  the  Northern  Church  to  act  with  commissioners  from  the  Southern 
Church  to  carry  this  division  into  effect.  They  then  separated.  On  the  separation, 
the  gentlemen  from  the  Southern  conferences  immediately  presented  the  subject  in 
a  general  address  to  the  Southern  conferences,  giving  them  the  details  of  what  had 
happened  in  the  General  Conference,  and  asking  the  Southern  conferences  to  take 
up  the  question  and  say  whether  they  found  it  necessary  to  form  an  independent 
body  or  not.  The  lifteen  or  sixteen  Southern  conferences — sixteen,  I  think,  there 
were — all  united  in  voting  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  on  with  the  Northern  gen- 
tlemen in  this  state  of  things ;  that  the  only  way  of  retaining  the  existence  of  the 
society  in  the  South,  was  by  establishing  a  separate  organization.  They  elected 
delegates  to  meet  at  Louisville  in  1845,  by  whom  this  measure  should  be  considered 
in  general  council.  The  Convention  of  1845  adopted  a  plan  of  a  Southern  organiza- 
tion, and  appointed  a  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  to  be 
held  in  1846.  They  adopted  every  article  of  religion,  every  article  of  doctrine, 
^'  This  was  afterwards  sliown  to  be  a  mtsapprehension  of  the  counsel  as  to  this  fact. 
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everything  of  discipline,  and  the  organization  of  tlie  Church,  as  held  by  the  Northern 
Church.  Indeed,  they  took  the  established  Book  of  Discipline,  and  printed  it  anew, 
with  the  same  mode  of  representation,  and  in  every  respect  the  two  were  identical, 
except  that  the  General  Conference,  instead  of  being  one,  was  now  divided  into  two 
They  appointed  commissioners  to  deal  with  commissioners  from  the  Church,  North, 
with  respect  to  the  division  of  the  common  fund.  When  these  commissioners 
assembled,  this  state  of  things  met  them  :  the  commissioners  of  the  Northern  Church 
had  been  overtaken  by  scruples  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  that  thing,  and  refused 
to  treat  at  all.  The  commissioners  of  the  Southern  Church  deferred  until  their 
Conference  of  18-18  met,  which  determined,  after  the  Mississippi  style,  that  the  Con- 
ference of  1844  had  no  power  to  enter  into  this  plan,  and  that  the  Northern  Church 
was  the  only  Church  ;  and  that  the  plan  of  the  Southern  Church,  which  had  really 
been  formed  at  the  invitation  of  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  was  null  and  void, 
and  that  by  that  verv  organization  thev  had  all  become  seceders  ;  that  is  to  say, 
these  fifteen  or  sixteen  conferences  had  ceased  to  be  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  all.  They  adopted  an  additional  rule,  which,  I  confess,  always 
seemed  to  be  one  which  nothing  could  sanction,  that  the  supernumerary  and  super- 
annuated preachers,  the  orphans  and  widows  of  preachers,  as  well  as  travelling 
preachers  of  the  Southern  Church,  should  not  partake  of  this  fund  which  had  been 
earned  by  their  common  services,  and  which  was  provided  originally  as  a  reward  to 
those  who  could  work  no  longer,  for  their  past  services.  I  can  understand,  and 
have  often  seen  in  these  controversies,  that  when  the  connexion  is  broken,  it  would 
be  a  misappropriation  of  a  fund,  devoted  to  the  spreading  of  certain  religious  truths, 
to  apply  it  to  the  propagation  of  different  principles,  carried  on  by  a  different  eccle- 
(.i.istical  organization  ;  but  I  have  not,  to  this  moment,  been  .'ible  to  understand  how 
the  orphans  and  widows  of  the  preachers,  the  old  men  and  supernumeraries  of  that 
Southern  Church,  should  be  excluded  from  p.articipation  in  a  fund  which  they,  and 
their  fathers,  and  husbands,  had  earned.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  how  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  can  be  shut  out  from  it  by  that  which  has  taken  place,  even  if  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  should  be  rii,'ht  on  the  subject  of  secession. 

We  now  chiuii  in  behalf  of  these  Southern  conferences,  that  this  fund  shall  bo  di- 
vided as  to  tiie  beneficiaries. 

W'c  .ilso  suppusi'  It  must  be  divided  as  to  the  trustees.  But  that  is  another 
question.  It  may  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  same  trustees  and  tlie  beneficiaries  in 
the  Southrrn  country  be  entitled  to  it  ;  but  I  suppose  that  if  we  are  right,  your 
Hoiiiiuis  will  sav,  that  tlie  Southern  Coiiferciice,  under  the  circumstances,  has  an 
eijiial  right  with  the  N.irth  to  appoint  the  trustees— the  persons  by  whom  it  is  to  be 
distributed  ;  that  not  only  should  they  be  entitled  to  the  profits  of  the  fund,  but  also 
to  a  division  of  the  capital,  and  tn  appoint  the  trustees  to  manage  the  cajiital,  or  that 
thi  y  should  be  appointed  by  your  Honors  or  nominated  by  the  Southern  conferences. 
This  is  the  whole  question  before  us.  It  is  a  grave  question,  undoubtedly,  in  its 
amount  and  interest,  reaching  not  only  to  this  fund,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  the 
stabdity  and  title  of  every  Methodist  p.irsona^c  or  preaching-liouso  in  the  Southern 
country,  because,  they  M  being  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
if  this  is  siTcssion,  I  do  not  sec  but  that  the  Methodist  Church  is  exterminated  alto- 
gether in  the  Southern  country. 

If  your  Honours  please,  I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  the  Bill  and  the  Defend- 
daiits'  .\nswer. 

The  bill  IS  ti!(  ,1  in  tiio  name  of  commissioners,  who  iiave  been  appointed  by  tli« 
Southern  Church,  and  who  arc  preachers  entitled  to  be  beneliciaries  of  this  fund. 
One  of  these  commissioners  has  died  since  his  appointment,  and  we  propose  to  reu- 
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der  the  proceedings  perfect  in  respect  to  this  demise  by  substituting,  by  assent,  the 
name  of  another  gentleman  who  has  been  duly  appointed  his  successor. 

The  parties  to  the  bill  are  "  Henry  B.  Bascom,  a  citizen  of  Lexington,  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky  ;  Alexander  L.  P  Green,  a  citizen  of  Nashville,  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  ;  Charles  B.  Parsons,^  citizen  of  Louisville,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky;" 
— these  were  travelling  preachers,  and  they  were  entitled  to  a  share  of  this  fund  ; 
then  there  are  "  John  Kelly,  a  citizen  of  Wilson  County,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee ; 
James  W.  Allen,  a  citizen  of  Limestone  County,  in  the  State  of  Alabama." — 
these  are  supernumerary  preachers — "  and  John  Tevis,  a  citizen  of  Shelby  County, 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky,"  who  was  a  superannuated  preacher.  Your  Honours  will 
see,  therefore,  that  we  have  all  the  classes  of  beneficiaries,  except  the  widows  and 
orphans. 

The  defendants  are  George  Lane,  Levi  Scott,  George  Peck,  and  Nathan  Bangs, 
citizens  of  the  city  of  New-York,  who  are  the  persons  that  have  in  charge  this 
"  Book  Concern,"  and  it  is  due  both  to  them  and  to  ourselves  that  I  should  say  that 
they  have  not  participated  in  the  heat  to  which  this  case  has  given  rise,  but  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  remain  inactive,  until  their  course  shall  be  pointed  out  by  the 
determination  of  this  suit.  Of  their  proceedings  we  cannot  complain,  nor  can  they 
be  spoken  of  but  with  respect. 

In  their  bill  "  the  Complainants  state  and  show  to  your  Honourable  Court,  that 
before  and  on  the  8th  day  of  June,  1844,  there  existed  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  voluntary  Association,  known  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  not  incorporated  by  any  legal  enactment,  but  composed 
of  seven  bishops,  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  preachers  belonging 
to  the  travelling  connexion  ;  and  in  bishops,  ministers,  and  membership,  about  one 
million  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty, — then  being  in  the 
United  States,  and  territories  of  the  United  States,  united  and  holden  together  in  one 
organized  body,  by  certain  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals,  and  by  certain  rules  of  gov- 
ernment and«discipline. 

"  That  the  general  government  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  vested  in 
one  general  body,  called  the  General  Conference,  and  in  certain  subordinate  bodies, 
called  annual  conferences,  and  in  bishops,  and  travelling  ministers  and  preachers ; 
and  the  great  object  of  the  said  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  the  diffusion  of  the 
principles  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind — good  morals,  pure  religion,  piety,  and  holy- 
ness,  among  the  people  of  the  world.  And  the  complainants  allege,  that  the  con- 
stitution, organization,  form  of  government,  and  rules  of  discipline,  as  well  as  the 
articles  of  religion  and  doctrines  of  faith  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  were 
of  general  knowledge  and  notoriety,  nevertheless,  for  the  more  particular  informa- 
tion of  the  Court,  they  refer  to  a  printed  volume,  which  will  be  produced  on  the  trial 
of  the  cause,  entitled  '  The  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.'  And  the  complainants  allege,  that  differences,  and  disagreements  having 
sprung  up  in  the  Church,  between  what  was  called  by  the  Church  the  Northern  and 
Southern  members,  upon  the  administration  of  the  Church  government,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ownership  of  slaves  by  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  of  such  a  character, 
and  attended  with  such  consequences,  as  threatened  fearfully  to  impair  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Church,  as  well  as  permanently  to  disturb  its  harinony ;  and  became  and 
was  with  the  members  of  the  Church,  a  question  of  very  grave  and  serious  im- 
portance, whether  a  separation  ought  not  to  take  place  by  some  geographical  bound- 
ary, with  necessary  and  proper  exceptions,  so  as  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
should  thereafter  constitute  two  separate  and  distinct  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches. 
And  thereupon  the  complainants  allege,  that  at  a  General  Conference  of  the  Church, 
holden,  according  to  usage  and  discipline,  at  New- York,  on  the  8th  day  of  June,  1844, 
the  following  resolutions  were  duly  and  legally,  and  by  a  majority  of  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  body,  passed ;  which  resolutions  are  herewith  copied,  and  prayed 
to  be  taken  as  part  of  this  bill,  which  are  in  the  words  and  figures,  to  wit : — 

"  '  Resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  annual  conferences,  in  General  Con- 
ference assembled,  1.  That  should  the  annual  conferences  in  the  slave-holding 
States  find  it  necessary  to  unite  in  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connexion,  the  following 
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rule  shall  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  Northern  boundary  of  such  connexion  :  All 
the  societies,  stations,  and  conferences  adhering  to  the  Church  in  the  South,  by  a 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  said  societies,  stations,  and  conferences,  shall 
remain  under  the  unmolested  pastoral  care  of  the  Southern  Church  ;  and  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  shall  in  no  wise  attempt  to  organize  churches 
or  societies  within  the  limits  of  the  Church,  South,  nor  shall  they  attempt  to  exercise 
any  pastorial  oversight  therein  ;  it  being  understood  that  the  ministry  of  the  South 
reciprocally  observe  the  same  rule  in  relation  to  stations,  societies,  and  conferences, 
adhering  by  vote  of  a  majority,  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  provided,  also, 
that  this  rule  shall  apply  only  to  societies,  stations,  and  conferences,  bordering  on 
the  line  of  division,  and  not  to  interior  charges,  which  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  left  to 
the  care  of  that  Church  within  whose  territory  they  are  situated. 

"  •  2.  That  ministers,  local  and  travelling,  of  every  grade  and  office,  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  may,  as  they  prefer,  remain  in  that  Church,  or,  without 
blame,  attach  themselves  to  the  Church,  South. 

"  '  3.  Resolved,  By  the  delegates  of  all  the  annual  conferences,  in  General  Con- 
ference assembled.  That  we  recommend  to  all  the  annual  conferences,  at  their  first 
approaching  sessions,  to  authorize  a  change  of  the  sixth  restrictive  article,  so  that 
the  first  clause  shall  read  thus,  "They  shall  not  appropriate  the  produce  of  the 
Book  Concern,  nor  of  the  Chartered  Fund,  to  any  other  purpose  other  than  for  the 
benefit  of  the  travelling,  supernumerary,  superannuated,  and  worn-out  preachers,  their 
wives,  widows,  and  children,  and  to  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  determined  upon 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  General  Conference." 

•'  ■  1.  That  whenever  the  annual  conferences,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all 
their  members  voting  on  the  third  resolution,  shall  have  concurred  in  the  recommenda- 
tion to  alter  the  sixth  restrictive  article,  the  Agents  at  New-York  and  Cincinnati 
shall,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to,  deliver  over  to  any  authorized 
agent  or  appointee  of  the  Church,  South,  should  one  be  organized,  all  notes  and  book 
accounts  aijamst  the  ministers,  church-members,  or  citizens,  within  its  boundaries, 
with  authority  to  collect  the  same  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Southern  Church,  and  that 
said  ai:>.nts  also  convey  to  aforesaid  ajxent  or  appointee  of  the  South,  all  the  real 
estate,  and  assign  to  him  all  the  property,  including  presses,  stock,  and  all  right  and 
interest  conncrtcd  with  tlie  Printing  Est.ablishments  at  Charleston,  Richmond,  and 
Nashville,  which  now  bcloiifr  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

"  5.  'I'hat  when  the  Annual  Conferences  shall  have  approved  the  aforesaid  change 
in  the  sixth  restrictive  article,  there  shall  be  transferred  to  the  above  Agent  for  the 
Southern  Church,  so  nuich  of  the  ca])ital  and  produce  of  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern, ,is  will,  with  the  notes,  book  accounts,  jjresses,  i\:c.,  mentioned  in  the  last 
resiiliition,  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  property  of  said  Concern,  that  the 
travtilmir  preachers  in  the  Sonthern  Church  shall  bear  to  all  the  travelling  ministers 
ol  the  .Meihodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  division  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  ot  travelling  preaeliers  in  the  tortlicoming  .Minutes. 

"  ■  t'>.  That  the  above  transfer  shall  be  in  the  form  of  annual  p.ayments  of  $25,000 
per  annum,  and  speeitically  m  stock  of  the  Book  Concern,  and  in  Southern  notes  and 
aceonnis  due  the  eslablisliment,  and  accruing  after  the  first  transfer  mentioned 
above  ;  and  until  tlie  payments  arc  inad<  ,  the  Southern  Church  shall  share  in  all  the 
net  profits  ol  the  Book  Conerrn.  in  tlie  jiroportion  that  the  amount  due  thein,  or  in 
.irrears,  lie.irs  to  all  the  property  of  the  Concern. 

••  '  7.  Tliat  Nathan  Bangs,  ( ii  orge  Peck,  and  James  B.  Finley,  be,  and  they  are 
iierebv  appointed,  commissioners,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  same  number  of  com- 
missioners, appointed  bv  tlie  Southern  organization,  (should  one  be  formed.)  to 
rstimate  the  amounts  which  will  fall  due  to  the  South  by  the  preceding  rule,  and 
to  have  full  power  to  carry  into  effect  the  whole  arrangements  proposed  with  regard 
!o  the  division  of  property,  should  the  separation  take  place.  And  if  bv  any  means 
.1  vacancv  occurs  in  this  Board  of  Commissioners,  the  Book  Commitue  at  New- 
1  oric  shall  hll  s.iid  vacancy. 

"  K.  That  whenever  .\gents  of  the  Southern  Church  are  clothed  with  legal  au- 
thority or  corporate  power,  to  act  in  the  premises,  the  Agents  at  New-York  are 
lier.'liv  .aulhnrized  and  din rted  to  act  in  concert  with  said  .Southern  Agents,  so  as  to 
give  the  pruvisinii..  ol  tlu  .ve  resolutions  a  legally  bindmn  force. 

"  '  9.  '1  hat  all  the  jiroperty  of  the  .Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  meeting-houses, 
!  ir>u:iag(.s,  college-,  schools,  conference  funds,  cemeteries,  and  of  every  kind,  within 
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the  limits  of  the  Southern  organization,  shall  be  forever  free  from  any  claim  set  up 
on  the  part  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  so  far  as  this  resolution  can  be  of 
force  in  the  premises. 

"  '  10.  That  the  Church  so  formed  in  the  South  shall  have  a  common  right  to  use 
all  the  copy-rights  in  possession  of  the  Book-Concerns  at  New- York  and  Cincinnati, 
at  the  time  of  the  settlement  by  the  commissioners. 

"  '  11.  That  the  Book  Agents  at  New- York  be  directed  to  make  such  compensa- 
tion to  the  conferences  South  for  their  dividend  from  the  Chartered  Fund,  as  the 
commiesioners  above  provided  for  shall  agree  upon. 

"  '  12.  That  the  Bishops  be  respectfully  requested  to  lay  that  part  of  this  report 
requiring  the  action  of  the  annual  conferences,  before  them  as  soon  as  possible,  be- 
ginning with  the  New- York  Conference.' 

"  And  the  complainants  allege,  that  the  said  General  Conference  had  full,  com- 
petent, and  lawful  power  and  authority,  to  pass  and  adopt  the  said  resolutions,  and 
each  and  all  of  them,  and  that  the  same  thereby  became  and  were  of  binding  force 
and  validity. 

"  And  the  complainants  fiirther  allege,  that  after  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing 
resolutions,  such  proceedings  were  had  in  the  several  Annual  Conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  slave-holding  States  ;  that  a  full  convention 
thereof,  by  delegates,  elected  on  the  basis  of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1844,  assembled  at  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1845 ; 
and  the  said  convention,  after  full  and  mature  consideration,  adopted  the  following 
resolutions,  which  they  pray  may  be  taken  as  part  of  this  bill : — 

"  '  Bo  it  resolved  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  annual  conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  slave-holding  States,  in  general  convention  as- 
sembled. That  it  is  right,  expedient,  and  necessary,  to  erect  the  annual  conferences 
represented  in  this  convention  into  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connexion,  separate  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  at 
present  constituted  ;  and  accordingly  we,  the  delegates  of  said  annual  conferences, 
acting  under  the  provisional  plan  of  separation  adopted  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1844,  do  solemnly  declare  the  jurisdiction  hitherto  exercised  over  said 
annual  conferences,  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
entirely  dissolved  ;  and  that  said  annual  conferences  shall  be,  and  they  hereby  are 
constituted,  a  separate  ecclesiastical  connexion,  under  the  provisional  plan  of  sepa- 
ration aforesaid,  and  based  upon  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
comprehending  the  doctrines  and  entire  moral,  ecclesiastical,  and  economical  rules 
and  regulations  of  said  Discipline,  except  only  in  so  far  as  verbal  alterations  may  be 
necessary  to  a  distinct  organization,  and  to  be  known  by  the  style  and  title  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  we  cannot  abandon  or  compromise  the  principles  of  action 
upon  which  we  proceed  to  a  separate  organization  in  the  South  ;  nevertheless, 
cherishing  a  sincere  desire  to  maintain  Christian  union  and  fraternal  intercourse  with 
the  Church,  North,  we  shall  always  be  ready,  kindly  and  respectfully,  to  entertain, 
and  duly  and  carefully  consider,  any  proposition  or  plan,  having  for  its  object  the 
union  of  the  two  great  bodies  in  the  North  and  South,  whether  such  proposed  union 
be  jurisdictional  or  connexional.' 

"  And  the  complainants  further  allege.  That  afterwards,  viz.,  on  the  second  day 
of  July,  Anno  Domini,  1845,  a  council  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  met  at  New- York,  (which  council  was  composed  of  the  Northern  bishops 
alone,)  and  then  and  there  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolutions,  which  they 
pray  may  be  taken  as  part  of  this  bill : — 

"  '  Resolved,  That  the  plan  reported  by  the  select  committee  of  nine,  at  the  last 
General  Conference,  and  adopted  by  that  body,  in  regard  to  a  distinct  ecclesiastical 
connexion,  should  such  a  course  be  found  necessary  by  the  annual  conferences  in 
the  slave-holding  States,  is  regarded  by  us  as  of  binding  obligation  in  the  premises, 
so  far  as  our  administration  is  concerned. 

"  '  Resolved,  That,  in  order  to  ascertain  fairly  the  desire  and  purpose  of  those 
societies  bordering  on  the  line  of  division  in  regard  to  their  adherence  to  the  Church 
North  or  South,  due  notice  should  be  given  of  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  the 
meeting  for  the  above  purpose,  at  which  a  chairman  and  secretary  should  be  ap- 
pointed, and  the  sense  of  all  the  members  present  be  ascertained,  and  the  same  be 
forwarded  to  the  bishop  who  may  preside  at  the  ensuing  annual  conferences  ;  or 
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forward  to  said  presiding  bishop  a  writen  request  to  be  recognised  and  have  a 
preacher  .-^i  nt  them,  with  the  names  of  the  majority  appended  thereto.' 

'•  And  the  complainants  allesic,  That  by  and  in  virtue  of  the  foregomg  proceed- 
ing's, the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  as  it  had  existed  befori 
the  vcar  1844,  became  and  was  divided  into  two  distinct  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churches,  with  distinct  and  independent  powers  and  authority,  composed  of  the  se- 
veral annual  conferences,  charges,  stations,  and  societies,  lying  or  being  situated 
North  and  South  of  the  afore-described  line  of  division. 

"  And  the  complainants  further  allege.  That  by  force  of  the  foregoing  proceed- 
iiiiTs,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  became  and  was  entitled  to  its  propor- 
tion of  all  the  property,  real  and  personal,  and  all  funds  and  effects,  (said  property 
and  funds  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  had  been  obtained  and  collected  by 
voluntary  contribution,  in  which  contribution  the  members  of  the  Church  South  con- 
tributed the  largest  portion  of  the  same,)  which,  up  to  the  time  of  the  separation, 
had  belonged  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was,  and  is  so  entitled,  without  any  change  or 
alteration  of  the  sixth  restrictive  article  above  mentioned  ;  but  the  complainants 
allege.  That,  if  the  change  in  the  sixth  restrictive  article  were  necessary  in  order 
that  the  Church,  South,  should  obtain  an  equitable  division  of  the  Church  property,  a 
majoritv  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  several  annual  conferences  which 
voted  directly  on  the  question,  in  view  of  a  division  of  the  property,  has  been 
obtained. 

'•And  the  complainants  further  say,  That  before  and  on  the  said  8th  day  of  June, 
1S44.  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  owned  and  possessed 
large  amounts  of  property  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the 
meeting-houses,  parsonages,  and  other  estates  of  that  description,  and  that  said  pro- 
perty, real  and  personal,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  and  trustees,  being  in  some 
instances  corporations,  but  more  frequently  in  private  and  unincorporated  individuals  ; 
That  amoni,'  other  descriptions  and  claims  of  property,  there  belonged  to  the  said 
Church,  what  was  denominated  the  '  Book  Concern,'  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
ciinsistmg  at  houses,  lots,  machuicry,  printing-prcssrs.  book-bindery,  books,  paper, 
debts,  cash,  and  other  articles  of  property,  amounting  in  all  to  about  the  sum  of 
M  ven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  wliolr  of  which  lands  and  goods,  property  and 
i  llicts,  so  situated,  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  drkndants,  Lane  and  Scott, 
denonunated  hereinafter  iis  Book  A^ants. 

••  And  the  complainants  further  say.  That  .ifti  r  the  separation  of  the  Methodist 
Kpiscu(ial  Churcliinto  two  distinct  Churche  s,  by  virtue  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
(Jriifral  Confeniice  of  l^il  l,  and  tlie  action  of  the  annual  conferences  in  the  .South, 
as  hiTfMibctore  st  t  forth,  the  Agents  ot  the  Book  (.'oncern  at  New- York,  in  pur- 
su.ancc  ol  the  [irovL--ii>ns  and  terms  of  said  resolutions,  ])aid  to  th(^  several  aiuiual 
conh  rnicrs  ol  llu'  Methodist  Episcopal  (jhurch,  .'south,  their  proportion  of  profits 
and  nicome  of  the  Hook  Concern,  as  ti.vcd  and  si  t  ap.irt  by  the  s.iid  agents  for  the 
vear  ix-l^.  But  the  complainants  further  alle^'e.  That  since  the  ye.ir  ISl.'j,  the 
s.iid  a^ji  iits  have  utterly  refused  to  pay  to  the  said  annual  conferences,  .South,  and 
to  couiplainants,  for  and  on  behalf  of  them,  their  said  just  proportions  of  the  profits 
and  income  of  the  said  Book  Concern,  ;iik1  still  continue  to  withhold  the  same  ;  to 
the  mamtesl  loss  and  injury  of  the  said  Church,  South,  and  in  plain  violation  of  tlieir 
ri^'hts.  .\iid  the  complainants  further  s.iv,  That  the  Genend  Conference  of  the 
Cliureh,  South,  holden  at  Petcr.sburgh,  \  irgiiiia,  on  tho  d.iv  of  May,  IM4(i,  in  pur- 
suance of,  and  111  comphance  with,  the  afcjresaKi  resohitions  of  the  <  General  Confer- 
ence ol  ISl  I,  proceeded  to  appoint  the  complainants,  Bascom  and  (Ireen,  ti>gether 
with  S  A-  I.atta.  comimssioiipps,  to  meet  the  roniinissioners  .appointed  by  the 
Ceneral  Conferenee  .if  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ( 'hurch  of  IN  l  l,  and  settle  and  re- 
ceive Iriiiii  said  commissioners  the  just  prop(»rtion  of  the  property  and  etllcts  due  the 
South,  according  to  the  plan  of  separation,  whicli  resolutions  are  in  the  words  and 
ligures  following,  to  wit,  and  ]irayed  to  he  taken  as  ]>art  of  this  bill  : — 

•■  '  1.  Resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  aiinu.il  eonfcrem-t  s  of  the  Methodist 
!'.|ii-eopal  Church,  South,  m  (Jeneral  Cont  erenee  .a.ssemhh'd,  i  hat  three  cominis- 
-i.iiiers  be  appointed,  in  accord.ince  with  the  "  Pfin  of  Se|i.iration,"  adopted  by  the 
Ceiier.il  ('oiiference  of  the  M-'lhodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  1H14,  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  comiiiissioiiers  appointed  by  the  said  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  due  to  the  South,  according  to  the  aforesaid  "  Plan  of  Sep.ar  .iion," 
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and  to  adjust  and  settle  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  division  of  the  Church  property 
and  funds,  as  provided  for  in  the  said  "  Plan  of  Separation,"  with  full  powers  to  carry 
into  effect  the  whole  arrangement  with  regard  to  said  division. 

"  '  2.  Resolved,  That  the  Commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
shall  forthwith  notify  the  commissioners  and  Book  Agents  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  of  their  appointment  as  aforesaid,  and  of  their  readiness  to  adjust  and 
settle  the  matters  aforesaid  ;  and  should  no  such  settlement  be  effected  before  the 
session  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  1848,  said 
commissioners  shall  have  power  and  authority,  for  and  in  behalf  of  this  conference,  to 
attend  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  settle  and 
adjust  all  questions  involving  property  or  funds,  which  may  be  pending  between  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

"  '  3  Resolved,  That  should  the  commissioners  appointed  by  this  General  Confer- 
ence, after  proper  effort,  fail  to  effect  a  settlement,  as  above,  then,  and  in  that  case, 
they  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  take  such  measures  as  may  best 
secure  the  just  and  equitable  claims  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  to  the 
property  and  funds  aforesaid.' 

"  And  thereupon,  and  under  the  authority  of  said  last-recited  resolutions,  the  said 
Bascom,  Green,  and  Latta  were  duly  appointed  such  commissioners,  and  their  said 
appointment  duly  certified  and  made  known  to  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
said  resolutions  of  the  General  Conference  of  1844.  And  the  said  complainants 
further  say,  that  the  said  Bascom,  Green,  and  Latta,  immediately  after  their  said 
appointments  as  such  commissioners  as  aforesaid,  applied  to  Nathan  Bangs,  George 
Peck,  and  James  B.  Finley,  commissioners  appointed  by  the  seventh  resolution  of 
the  said  General  Conference  of  1844,  and  the  said  Book  Agents  at  New- York,  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  commissioners  appointed  upon  the  part  of  the  South,  to  settle  and 
divide  the  property  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  between  the 
Church  North  and  the  Church  South,  and  requested  them  to  proceed  to  the  duty 
assigned  them,  by  dividing  the  property,  as  contemplated  and  directed  by  said  reso- 
lution ;  and  that  they,  the  complainants,  Bascom  and  Green,  together  with  the  said 
Latta,  have  repeatedly  called  on  them  since  for  this  purpose  ;  but  the  defendants 
have  wholly  failed  and  refused  to  act  in  the  premises,  and  complainants  have  not 
been  enabled,  although  they  have  used  all  honourable  and  fair  means,  to  get  a  settle- 
ment with  them  of  this  unpleasant  question  ;  nor  have  they  been  enabled  to  induce 
the  said  Book  Agents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  nor  the  Church  itself,  nor 
the  commissioners  to  pay  to  the  Church  South  its  proportionate  share  of  said  property 
and  funds,  as  provided  by  said  plan  of  separation. 

"  The  complainants  further  show,  that  since  the  appointment  of  the  said  Samuel 
A.  Latta,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners,  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  say  on  the  day  of  February,  1849,  he,  the  said  Latta, 
hath  resigned  his  office  as  such  commissioner  ;  and  that  they,  the  said  Bascom  and 
Green,  by  virtue  of  and  under  the  authority  of  the  said  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  have  appointed  their  co-complainant,  Parsons, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  of  said  Latta.  And  the  complainants  allege,  that  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  ;  that  they  are  preachers— Kelly  and 
Allen  are  supernumerary,  and  Tevis  superannuated  preachers,  and  belong  to  the 
travelling  connexion  of  said  Church,  South,  and  that,  as  such,  they  have  a  personal 
interest  in  the  real  estate,  personal  property,  debts,  and  funds,  now  holden  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  through  the  said  defendants,  as  agents  and  trustees 
appointed  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Com- 
plainants further  allege,  that  there  are  about  fifteen  hundred  preachers  belonging 
to  the  travelling  connexion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  each  of  whom 
has  a  direct  and  personal  interest  in  the  same  right  with  your  complainants  to  said 
property,  as  above  described,  situated  and  held  as  aforesaid  ;  that  the  great  number 
of  persons  interested  as  aforesaid,  in  the  recovery  sought  by  this  bill,  makes  it  incon- 
venient, indeed,  impossible,  to  bring  them  all  before  the  court  as  complainants  ;  that 
they  are  citizens  of  other  States  than  the  State  of  New- York,  and  their  interests  in 
the  property  m  question  exceeds  two  thousand  dollars. 

"  Complainants  further  allege,  that  the  defendants  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  '^hurch,  are  preachers  belonging  to  the  travelling  connexion  of  that 
Church,  and  that  each  of  them  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  said  property  and  funds, 
as  above  described  ;  m  addition  to  which,  the  said  defendants,  Lane  and  Scott,  have 
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the  custody  and  control,  by  law,  and  by  virtue  of  their  appointment  as  Agents  of  the 
Book-C'nnccm  by  the  dcneral  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  al; 
the  said  property  and  effects  of  said  Book-Concern  above  described.  That  in  addi- 
tion to  these  defendants,  there  are  nearly  thirty-eight  hundred  preachers  belonging  t.j 
the  travelling  connexion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  each  of  wrhom  has  an 
interest  in  the  said  property  in  the  same  right,  so  that  it  will  be  impossible,  in  view 
of  attaining  a  just  decision  of  this  controversy,  to  make  all  those  interested,  parties 
to  this  bilh 

•'  Complainants  further  allege,  that  the  entire  membership  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  is  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  five  hundred  and 
tiftv-three.  and  that  the  entire  membership  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is 
about  six  hundred  and  thirtv-nine  thousand  and  sixty-six ;  so  that  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  by  the  Honourable  Court,  that  it  is  utterly  impracticable  and  impossible  to 
bring  all  the  parties  in  interest  before  the  Court,  in  this  bill,  either  as  complainants 
or  as  defendants. 

••  And  the  complainants  further  say,  that  they  bring  this  Bill  by  the  authority  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  General  and  the  annual  Conferences  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  for  the  benefit  and  in  behalf  of  the  said  Church,  South, 
and  the  said  General  Conference,  and  for  the  benefit  and  in  behalf  of  all  the  annual 
conferences  m  the  said  Church,  South,  and  of  themselves,  and  of  all  the  preachers 
in  the  travelling  connexion,  and  all  other  ministers  and  members  of  said  Church,  and 
all  others  having  interest  in  the  same  right  in  its  funds  and  property. 

'•  To  the  end,  therefore,  and  forasmuch  as  complainants,  and  those  they  represent, 
are  greatly  aggrieved  and  injured  by  the  oppressive  course  pursued  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  their  refusal  to  divide  the  said  property  according  to  equity, 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  Plan  of  Separation,  so  as  aforesaid  set  forth  ;  and  that  com- 
plainants, so  as  aforesaid,  are  without  relief,  except  in  a  Court  of  Equity,  they  pray 
your  Honourable  Court  that  thev  mav  be  allowed  to  prosecute  this  bill  in  their  own 
behalf,  and  in  behalf  of  all  those  bodies  and  persons  so  interested,  belonging  to  the 
Church,  South,  as  above  set  forth  ;  and  that  said  defendants,  by  suitable  process 
directed,  &c.,  commanding,  &c.,  be  made  defendants  to  this  bill,  for  themselves 
and  those  they  represent,  as  agents,  trustees,  and  commissioners,  and  that,  upon 
oath,  thev  make  full,  true,  and  jicrfect  answers  to  each  allegation  in  this  bill  con- 
tained, settmg  fi.rih  their  own  rights,  and  the  rights  of  those  under  whom  they  now 
act,  and  have  heretofore  .acted,  to  the  end  that  this  Honourable  Court  may  be 
enabled  to  asci  rtain  the  riL'hts  of  all  the  parties,  and  decree  accordingly. 

"  And  the  complamants  ])articularly  pray  that  defendants,  Lane  and  Scott,  may 
be  required  to  produce  a  full,  particular,  and  just  account  of  all  the  real  estate,  per- 
.sonal  estate,  goods,  debts,  money,  and  etlects  of  every  sort  or  kind,  now  held  by 
them,  or  either  of  them,  ,is  agrnt  or  .igints,  trustees,  or  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  I'liitcd  States;  and  that  the  said  Bangs,  Peck,  and  Finley, 
be  required  to  answer  upim  oath,  whether  they  were  not  appointed  by  the  Cieneral 
Gonlercnce  of  the  Mi  thodist  E]iisoopal  Cluirch  of  IRll,  held  at  New-York,  commis- 
sioners to  act  upon  the  [lart  of  the  North,  with  the  commissioners  to  be  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  .South,  in  case  of  a  sejiarale  and  distinct  ecclesiastical  connexion 
beini;  formed  by  the  .South,  in  the  division  of  the  Church  property,  so  called;  and 
whether  the  complainants,  Bascoui,  Green,  and  Parsons,  and  the  said  Samuel 
A  l.atta,  as  commissioners,  did  not  call  upon  them  for  a  settlement,  and  to  arrange 
the  distribution  of  the  ( 'hurch  property  according  to  the  Plan  of  Separation;  and  if 
thev  did  not  refuse  .«o  to  act  in  the  settlement  and  division  of  said  Church  property; 
and  that  they,  all  the  said  delondants,  also  be  made  to  answer,  all  and  singular, 
the  allegations  and  matters  in  this  bill  set  forth,  as  fully  as  though  the  same  were 
repealed  to  them  in  the  form  of  interrogatories,  .and  they  especially  interrogated 
therelo  " 

.\nd  then  a  decree  is  |,r.iyed,  which  I  need  not  read. 

To  llie  bill  of  the  plaintiffs  the  defendants  hav(  put  in  an  answer. 

.Mr.  Johnson,  Junior,  and  Mr.  Fancher,  read  the  answer,  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Lord,  as  loUows  : — 

"These  defendants  now,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  saving  and  reserving  to  them- 
selves all,  and  all  mamier  of,  advantage  and  benefit  of  exception  to  the  manifold 
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errors,  uncertainties,  insufficiencies,  and  other  imperfections,  in  the  plaintiffs'  said 
Bill  of  Complaint  contained,  for  answer  thereunto,  or  unto  so  much  and  such  parts 
thereof  as  they  are  advised  it  is  material  or  necessary  for  them  to  make  answer — 
they  answering,  say : — 

"  That  they  admit,  that  before  and  on  the  8th  day  of  June,  1844,  there  existed, 
and,  as  these  defendants  say,  there  still  exists,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  a 
voluntary  association,  known  as  '  Hie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;'  and,  although 
not  incorporated  in  one  body  by  any  legal  enactment,  yet  the  same  was,  and  is,  a 
duly  organized  evangelical  Church.  And  these  defendants  further  say,  that  although 
'  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church '  is  not  a  body  politic  and  corporate  at  common 
law ;  yet,  under  the  law  of  pious  and  charitable  uses,  as  protected  and  enforced  in 
courts  of  equity,  it  has  an  organization,  and  performs  functions,  and  exercises  and 
discharges  powers  and  duties,  analagous  to  institutions  strictly  and  legally  incorpo- 
rated ;  and  that  the  said  Church  is,  in  courts  of  equity,  fully  protected  in  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  such  functions,  powers,  and  duties.  And  these  defendants  admit, 
that  on  the  day  above  mentioned,  the  said  Church  was  composed  of  the  number  of 
bishops  stated  by  the  plaintiffs ;  but  these  defendants  say,  that,  according  to  their 
information  and  belief,  the  plaintiffs  have  not  accurately  stated  the  number  of  tra- 
velling preachers,  ministers,  or  members  belonging  to  the  Church  at  that  time  :  And 
the  defendants  further  admit,  that  the  said  Church  was  united  and  holden  together 
in  one  organized  body,  by  certain  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals,  and  by  certain  rules 
of  government  and  discipline. 

"  These  defendants  further  answering,  say,  that,  exercised  within  the  restrictions 
and  constitutional  powers  contained  in  its  Book  of  Discipline,  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  comprising  the  authority  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  Church,  limited  by  such  restrictions  and  constitutional 
powers,  was,  and  is,  vested  in  a  delegated  body  called  the  General  Conference  ; 
and  that  there  are  within  the  system  and  polity  of  the  Church,  annual  conferences, 
which,  in  some,  but  not  in  all  respects,  are  bodies  subordinate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference ;  also  quarterly  conferences,  bishops,  presiding  elders,  and  travelling  minis- 
ters, in  whom,  and  in  which  conferences,  respectively,  are  vested  the  powers  and 
authority  specified  in  the  Book  of  Discipline  ;  and,  beyond  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment thus  alluded  to,  these  defendants  deny  the  allegation  of  the  plaintiffs'  bill, 
that  the  genetal  government  of  the  said  Church  was  or  is  vested  as  therein 
stated. 

"  And  these  defendants  admit,  that  the  plaintiffs  have  partially  stated  the  great 
object  of  the  said  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  nevertheless,  the  defendants,  more 
fully  to  set  forth  the  design  of  the  said  Church,  say,  that  it  comprehends  the  exer- 
cise of  its  ecclesiastical  government  and  discipline,  involving  the  itinerancy  of  its 
bishops  and  ministers ;  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  among  all 
men  ;  the  due  administration  of  Scriptural  ordinances  and  the  holy  sacraments  ;  the 
promotion  of  works  of  piety  and  benevolence  ;  the  revival  and  spread  of  Scriptural 
holiness,  and  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  Christianity. 

"  And  these  defendants  admit,  that  the  constitution,  organization,  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  rules  of  discipline,  as  well  as  the  articles  of  religion  and  doctrines  of 
faith,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  were,  and  are,  of  general  knowledge  and 
notoriety ;  and  are  contained  in  a  printed  volume,  entitled,  '  The  Doctrines  and  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.'  Yet  these  defendants  say,  that  such 
printed  volume — in  this  answer  designated  the  '  Book  of  Discipline ' — has  been, 
according  to  the  forms,  and  in  the  manner  therein  prescribed,  and  at  various  times 
since  the  organization  of  the  said  Church,  altered,  amended,  and  revised,  in  sundry 
particulars,  a  full  and  particular  relation  of  which  would  be  too  extended  to  be  here 
set  forth ;  but,  for  an  accurate  account  thereof,  these  defendants  crave  leave  to  pro- 
duce, and  refer  to,  a  printed  book,  entitled  '  Emory's  History  of  the  Discipline  ;'  also 
the  several  editions  of  the  said  Book  of  Discipline,  published  by  the  agents  for  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  in  the  city  of  New- York. 

"  And  these  defendants,  in  respect  of  the  '  differences  and  disagreements '  alleged 
by  the  plaintiffs  to  have  '  sprung  up  in  the  Church  between  what  were  called  the 
Northern  and  Southern  members,  upon  the  administration  of  the  Church  government 
with  reference  to  the  ownership  of  slaves  by  the  ministry  of  the  Church,' — answer 
and  say,  that,  according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  information,  and  belief,  no 
such  difiFerences  or  disagreements  had  sprung  up  in  the  Church  between  the  Northern 
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and  Southern  members,  prior  to  the  session  of  the  General  Conference  held  in  the 
citv  of  Xew-York,  in  1S44,  attended  with  or  seriously  threatening  the  consequences 
allowed  bv  the  plaintiffs. 

"And  these  defendants,  according  to  their  best  knowledge,  information,  and 
lielicl",  also  deny  that  it  ever,  prior  to  that  session  of  the  General  Conference, 
became,  or  was.  a  question  of  grave  or  serious  importance  with  the  members  of  the 
Church,  or  with  any,  except  a  few  of  them,  whether  a  separation  ought  not  to  take 
place  by  geoirraphical  boundaries,  or  otherwise,  so  as  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  should  thereafter  constitute  two  separate  and  distinct  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churches  ;  or,  that  it  was  '  thereupon,'  as  erroneously  alleged  by  the  plaintiffs,  that 
the  resolutions  which  they  denominate  the  'Plan  of  Separation,'  and  which  are  set 
forth  in  their  bill,  were  passed  at  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  held  in  the  city 
of  Xew-York;  and  these  defendants  sav.  that  then,  and  always  hitherto,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Church  have  not  thought  there  was  any  sufficient  cause  for  a  separa- 
tion or  division  of  the  Church. 

"  And  these  defendants,  further  answering  with  respect  to  such  differences  and  dis- 
agreements, say,  that  during,  and  subsequent  to,  the  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  IS  i-i.  those  differences  and  disagreements  principally  grew  out  of  the 
voluntary  connexion  of  a  bishop  with  slavery,  and  out  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
body  in  reference  thereto,  hereafter  referred  to ;  that  the  rules  of  the  Book  of  Disci- 
pline, and  the  uniform  action  of  the  General  Conference,  have  always  been  adverse 
to  the  svstcm  of  human  slavery',  it  being  regarded  as  a  great  evil ;  and,  prior  to  the 
session  of  the  General  Conference  in  1844,  the  whole  Church,  by  common  consent, 
united  in  proper  i  ffort  for  the  mitigation  and  final  removal  of  the  evil;  that  the  minis- 
ters have  never  been  allowed  to  hold  slaves,  except  in  instances  under  the  laws  of 
the  slave-holding  States  deemed  to  be  cases  of  necessity ;  that  the  Church  never 
made,  nor  has  its  Book  of  Discipline  ever  contained,  any  law  respecting  the  holding 
of  slaves  bv  a  bishop  of  the  Church ;  that  the  General  Conference  have  always  re- 
fused to  elect  a  slave-holder  to  that  office ;  that,  at  the  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference in  1844,  held  in  the  city  of  New- York,  it  became  known  that  the  Rev.  James 
I  >.  Andrew,  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  had,  since  his 
election  to  that  office,  become  an  owner  of  slaves, — of  one,  by  bequest;  of  another, 
bv  inheritance ;  and  of  uthers.  bv  his  intermarriage  with  a  lady  in  the  State  of 
(ieorgia  who  held  a  number  of  slaves  in  her  own  right,  which,  by  the  laws  of  the 
Suite,  broame  the  property  of  her  husband;  that,  as  will  appear  by  its  printed  Jour- 
nal, (pp.  B.'i-S.l,)  such  proceedings  were  had  by  that  Ceneral  Conference,  upon  the 
admitted  firts  contained  in  a  statement  in  writing  made  by  Bishop  Andrew,  and 
which  w:is  in  due  form  brought  before  the  Conference  bv  one  of  its  standing  com- 
mittees called  the  "  ('ommittee  on  the  Kpisco|)acv,"  whusc  duty  it  was  to  inquire 
into  tlie  coiulurt  and  administration  of  the  bishops,  and  to  make  report  to  the  Con- 
:<  ri  lire, — .'is  that  the  following  preamble  and  rt  solution  were  duly  and  legally  adopt- 
ed by  th.it  Conference,  to  wit: — 

"  '  \\'hereas  the  Discipline  of  our  Church  forbids  the  doing  anything  calculated  to 
destroy  mir  itinerant  gener.il  superintendency ;  and  whereas  Bishop  Andrew  has  lie- 
come  connected  with  slavery  by  marri.agr  and  otherwise;  and  this  act  having  drawn 
liter  It  circumstances  w  hicli,  in  the  estimation  of  the  ( iener.il  Conference,  will  great- 
ly embarrass  the  en  rcisc  of  his  office  as  an  itinerant  general  superintendent,  if  not 
in  some  places  entirclv  prevent  it;  therefore, 

"  '  Kescilv.  il.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  this  General  Conference  that  he  desist  from 
the  exercise  (il  his  office  so  long  as  this  impediment  remains.' 

••  .And  these  defendants,  upon  their  information  and  belief,  further  say,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  otfenee  to  a  minority  of  the  members  of  that  General 
C.mfcreriee,  and  who  were  delegates  from  annual  conferences  in  the  sl.ive-holding 
States;  and  principally,  if  not  wholly,  induced  those  delegates  to  jiresent  a  formal 
Protest  .igaiiist  such  action  of  the  General  ( ^onferenee,  which  was  admitted  to  record 
on  Its  Journal,  and,  with  the  report  in  reference  thereto  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Geiier.il  Conference  for  that  purpose,  is  appended  to  such  Journal,  (pp.  186- 
-10.)  Id  all  which  these  defendants  desire  leave  torefir;  and  which  also  induced 
such  delegations  from  the  annual  conferences  in  the  slave-holding  Slates  to  present 
to  said  (ieneral  Conference  the  declaration  alre.idv  referred  to,  whicli  was  read,  and 
relerred  to  a  committee  of  nine,  whose  report  thereon  is  the  so-called  '  Plan  of  Sepa- 
ration,' herein  mentioned;  which  declaration  is  recorded  on  jiagc  109  of  the  pnnteci 
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Journal  of  the  General  Conference,  and  to  which  also  the  defendants  crave  leave  to 
refer ;  and  which  resolution,  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  further  induced  such  de- 
legates, (although  without  the  authority  of  the  General  Conference,  and  in  no  man- 
ner sanctioned  by  any  action  of  that  body,)  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of 
such  General  Conference  of  1844, — ^before  the  happening  of  the  contingencies  men- 
tioned in  the  so-called  '  Plan  of  Separation,'  necessary  to  give  the  same  effect,  and 
before  such  delegates  had  departed  from  the  city  of  New- York, — to  address  a  circu- 
lar to  their  constituents  and  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church  in  the  slave- 
holding  States,  therein  expressing  their  own  opinion  in  favour  of  a  separation  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Conference,  and  advising  the  annual  conferences  with- 
in those  States  to  elect  from  their  own  bodies,  severally,  delegates  to  a  convention 
proposed  by  them  to  be  held  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  May  following,  to  consider 
and  determine  the  matter ;  all  which,  finally  led  those  annual  conferences,  or  por- 
tions of  them,  at  that  convention, — to  withdraw  and  separate  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church ; — to  renounce  and  declare  themselves  wholly  absolved  from  its 
jurisdiction,  government,  and  authority,  and  to  institute  a  new  and  distinct  ecclesias- 
tical organization,  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  denomination  of  '  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,' — which  is  the  same  organization  mentioned  in  said  Bill  of  Com- 
plaint ;  and  the  plaintiffs,  and  all  those  whom  they,  professedly,  represent,  are  adhe- 
rents thereof,  and  are  no  longer  attached  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  and 
these  defendants  believe  and  submit,  that  these  proceedings  were,  in  no  part,  autho- 
rized by  the  rules  of  government,  or  the  constitutional  law  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  as  contained  in  its  Book  of  Discipline,  but  were  in  palpable  hostility 
thereto. 

"These  defendants,  further  answering,  insist  and  submit,  that  the  said  resolution 
of  the  General  Conference  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  instead  of  moving  to  a 
secession,  called  for  due  submission  and  respect  from  all  the  delegates  to  that  con- 
ference, and  all  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church ;  and  the  defendants,  upon 
their  belief,  say,  that  the  same,  and  all  the  proceedings  of  that  body  leading  thereto, 
were  regular,  constitutional  and  valid ;  that  the  voluntary  connexion  of  Bishop  An- 
drew with  slavery  was  justly  considered  by  a  majority  of  said  General  Conference, 
and  by  most  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church,  as  '  improper  conduct ;' 
and  that  every  bishop  is,  by  a  law  of  the  Book  of  Discipline,  amenable  to  the  Gene- 
ral Conference,  who  are  thereby  declared  to  '  have  power  to  expel  him  for  improper 
conduct,  if  they  see  it  necessary;'  and  that  such  resolution  and  proceedings,  in  the 
case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  were  in  due  accordance  with  the  good  government  of  the 
Church. 

"  And  these  defendants,  further  answering,  admit,  that  the  resolutions  set  forth  by 
the  plaintiffs,  commencing  at  folio  7  of  their  bill,  were,  at  a  General  Conference  of 
the  Church,  holden,  according  to  usage  and  discipline,  at  New- York,  passed  on  the 
8th  day  of  June,  1844,  by  a  majority  of  over  three-fourths  of  the  entire  body  ; 
although,  as  these  defendants  state,  such  resolutions  were,  in  respect  of  their  opera- 
tion or  effect,  provisional  and  contingent, — were  occasioned  by,  and  based  upon,  the 
said  declaration  of  the  Southern  delegates,  and  were  intended  only  to  meet  the 
future  emergency  predicted  therein,  should  the  same  arise  ;  and  that  such  resolu- 
tions were  connected  with,  and  preceded  by,  the  statement  and  preamble  embodied 
in  the  report  of  the  said  committee  of  nine,  appointed  by  the  General  Conference  to 
consider  and  report  on  such  declaration, — ^which  report  was  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence, as  will  appear  by  its  printed  journal,  (pp.  130,  137,)  and  which  statement  and 
preamble  are  to  be  taken,  in  connexion  with  said  resolutions,  as  a  part  of  said  report 
thus  adopted,  and  to  which  the  defendants  crave  leave  to  refer  as  a  part  of  this 
answer.  But  these  defendants  are  advised  by  counsel,  that  the  said  resolutions, 
embodied  in  such  report  of  the  committee  of  nine,  called  the  '  Plan  of  Separation,' 
were  not  duly  or  legally  passed  ;  and  that  the  GeneraPConference  of  1844  had  no 
competent,  nor  any  valid  power  or  authority  to  pass  or  adopt  the  said  resolutions 
called  the  '  Plan  of  Separation,'  or  any  or  either  of  them,  except  that  portion  thereof 
comprising  the  recommendation  to  the  annual  conferences  to  change  the  sixth 
restrictive  rule :  and  these  defendants  are  also  advised  by  counsel,  that  the  last- 
named  resolutions,  when  adopted,  were  null  and  void,  and  without  any  binding 
force  or  validity,  except  in  the  matter  of  such  recommendation  merely  ;  and  these 
defendants  therefore  humbly  submit  these  questions  to  this  Honourable  Court :  and  to 
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show  the  extent  of  the  constitutional  power  of  the  said  General  Conference  in  this 
respect,  these  defendants  state, — 

"  That  from  the  ordination  and  election  of  the  first  bishops  of  the  Church,  in  1784. 
to  the  year  1808,  the  General  Conference  was  composed  of  all  the  preachers  in  the- 
connexion  who  had  travelled  four  years  from  the  time  they  were  received  by  an 
annual  conference  ;  but  in  the  General  Conference  of  1808,  on  the  recommendation 
of  a  majority  of  the  annual  conferences  severally  acting  in  their  primary  capacities, 
it  was  proposed  to  do  away  with  such  general  assembly  of  ministers,  and  to  organize 
a  delegated  General  Conference,  to  consist  of  a  delegated  number,  to  be  elected  by 
the  several  annual  conferences,  according  to  a  fixed  ratio  of  representation  ;  which 
proposition  was  agreed  to  in  said  general  convention  of  1808,  upon  the  condition  of 
adopting  certain  articles  to  restrict  the  powers  of  the  future  delegated  General  Con- 
ferences ;  whereupon  a  constitution  for  the  government  of  the  General  Conference, 
embracing  six  restrictive  articles,  was  accordingly  established,  defining  who  shall 
compose  the  General  Conference,  and  what  are  the  regulations  and  powers  belonging 
to  it ;  and  the  whole  body  of  preachers,  then  assembled  in  general  convention, 
adopted,  by  such  constitution,  the  present  plan  for  a  delegated  General  Conference  ; 
transferring  to  them  the  powers  of  the  whole  body  of  preachers,  with  the  express 
exceptions  and  limitations  specified  in  such  restrictive  articles  ;  which  constitution 
and  restrictive  articles  the  defendants  pray  may  be  taken  as  a  part  of  this  answer,  as 
if  here  set  forth  ;  and  for  the  contents  of  the  same,  and  for  the  particulars  of  these 
facts  and  alleirations,  these  defendants  crave  leave  to  produce  and  refer  to  the  said 
constitution  and  restrictive  articles,  contained  in  the  Book  of  Discipline  for  1808, 
pp.  14,  15  ;  also  the  subsequent  editions  of  the  'Discipline  ;'  also  '  Emory's  History 
of  the  Discipline,' pp.  111-113;  also  Bangs'  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,'  vol.  ii,  pp.  225-234  :— 

'•  That  suc'i  constitution  and  restrictive  rules,  thus  adopted, — containing  a  general 
grant  of  all  powers  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Church, 
under  the  restraints  and  within  the  limitations  therein  embodied, — constituted  the 
]jarainount  law  of  the  Church  ;  and  have  always  been  so  considered,  as  well  by  the 
delegated  General  Conferences,  whose  legislative  action  they  were  intended  to 
regulaU',  as  by  the  annual  conferences,  the  bisliops,  ministers,  and  members  of  the 
Church,  whose  rights  and  privileges  were  secured  thereby  ;  nor  have  the  delegated 
General  Conference  ever  had,  or  claimed,  any  power  to  alter  or  amend  these  restric- 
tive articles  except  in  the  manner  therein  prescribed,  in  conjunction  with  the  consti- 
tutional iii.ajority  and  action  of  the  annual  conferences  ;  nor  Ivive  any  alterations 
i!ur<.-uf  ever  been  made,  exetpt  in  confonnitv  with  the  provi.-tions  contained  therein 
l.ir  sucii  alterations  ;  and  never  without  such  constitutional  majority  and  assent  of 
the  srvi  ral  atiiuial  conferences,  voting  thereon  in  their  jjriin.ary  capacities  : — 

"That  this  constitution,  embodying  tiiesc  restrictive  articles,  is  still — and  during 
the  session  of  the  General  Conference  of  1S44,  and  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
resolutions  called  the  '  Plan  of  Separation,'  was — the  fundamental  law  of  the 
("luurli.  as  will  he  seen  on  reference  to  the  Book  of  Discipline,  pp.  21-23,  edition  of 
1844  ;  that  the  (u'oeral  Conference  is  the  rejiresentative  body  tibove  mentioned  with 
powers  limited  a.s  aforesaid,  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Churcli.  And  these  defendants,  as  they  are  further  advised  by  counsel,  believe  and 
submit,  that  these  restrictive  articles  limit  and  restrain  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
the  Cii  iicral  Conference  to  the  enactment  of  ndes  and  regulations  for  the  Church,  to 
carry  on  throughout  the  whole  work,  the  economy  and  purposes  of  its  governn>cnt, 
as  already  settled  ;  prohibiting  any  change  or  alteration  in  any  part  or  rule  of  such 
govcrnnient,  so  .as  to  do  away  e|iiseopacy,  or  destroy  the  plan  of  the  itinerant 
gi'ncral  su|)erintendency  of  the  Church  ;  that  they  prohibit  the  exercise  of  any 
|)ower  by  the  (.leneral  Conference  to  do  away  the  privileges  of  the  ministers, 
preachers,  or  members,  of  trial  by  a  committee,  or  before  the  society,  and  of  an 
appe.il  ;  and  also  prohibit  the  General  Conference,  without  the  consent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  body  of  ministers,  to  be  cxpressi  d  in  their  several  annual  confer- 
ences, from  ai)propriating  the  produce  of  the  Book  Concern,  or  Chartered  Fund,  to  any 
purpose  other  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  preachers  belonging  to  the  travelling 
connexion  of  the  Church,  their  wives,  widows,  and  children.  And  the  defendants, 
therefore,  further  submit  to  this  Honourable  Court,  whether  the  said  resolutions, 
denominated  the  '  Plan  of  Separation,'  are  not,  in  each  and  every  of  these 
particulars,  inconsistent  with,  and  subversive  of,  said  constitutional  law  of  the 
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Church,  and  in  contravention  of  the  limitations  contained  in  the  aforesaid  restrictive 
articles. 

"  And  these  defendants,  further  answering,  submit,  as  further  advised  by  counsel, 
that  even  had  the  so-called  '  Plan  of  Separation'  been  constitutional,  or  valid,  it  mere- 
ly provided  a  prospective  plan,  which,  without  the  happening  of  certain  future  con- 
ditions, or  on  the  failure  of  wnich  conditions,  or  either  of  them,  could  never  have, 
by  its  express  terms,  and,  as  defendants  say,  was  never  intended  to  have,  any  force 
or  validity.  And  these  defendants  expressly  aver  that  these  conditions  have  not 
happened ;  and  they  therefore  further  insist  and  submit,  that  the  said  so-called  '  Plan 
of  Separation'  has  always  been  inoperative ;  has  never  had  any  force  or  validity ;  and 
is  absolutely  null  and  void. 

"  And  these  defendants,  further  answering,  say,  that  the  so-called  '  Plan  of  Sepa- 
ration,' whether  constitutional  or  not,  was  never  ratified  by  the  annual  conferences 
therein  named ;  and  therefore  gave  the  Southern  annual  conferences  no  authority  to 
act  in  the  premises ;  and  hence,  as  the  defendants  submit  and  insist,  the  Southern 
annua!  conferences  have,  in  all  respects,  as  to  the  Church,  South,  acted  on  their  own 
responsibility,  without  any  authority  from  the  General  Conference  of  1844. 

"  And  these  defendants,  further  answering,  say,  that  they  admit  the  resolutions 
set  forth  by  the  plaintiffs,  commencing  at  folio  20  of  their  bill,  were  adopted  at  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  annual  conferences  in  the  slave-holding  States,  assem- 
bled at  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1845;  but  these  defendants 
deny,  that  the  delegates  composing  that  convention  were  elected  on  the  basis,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  authority,  of  said  provisional  '  Plan  of  Separation,'  so  called,  or  of 
any  resolutions  of  the  General  Conference  of  1844;  and  especially  do  these  defend- 
ants deny,  that  said  Louisville  Convention,  in  adopting  their  said  resolutions,  or  in 
any  proceedings  had  therein,  acted  under  the  provisional  '  Plan  of  Separation,' 
adopted  by  that  General  Conference,  as  is  stated  in  one  of  such  resolutions ;  but,  on 
the  contrary  thereof,  these  defendants  say,  that  said  provisional  plan  did  not  confer 
any  authority  upon  that  convention  to  adopt  their  said  resolutions — to  organize  the 
new  ecclesiastical  connexion  therein  mentioned — or  to  dismember  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church ;  and,  further,  that  the  said  convention  was  not  convened  by,  or  in  pur- 
suance of,  any  constitutional  authority  of  that  Church,  or  of  its  General  Conference ; 
and  also,  that  the  proceedings  leading  to,  and  the  transactions  of,  the  said  Louisville 
Convention,  and  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  were  occasioned  and  had,  by  such  of  the  ministers  and  members  of 
the  annual  conferences  in  the  slave-holding  States,  as  have  attached  themselves  to 
the  said  Church,  South,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  by  their  own  unauthorized 
acts,  whilst  they  repudiate  the  authority  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church — they  refusing,  and  declaring  their  refusal,  to  submit  to  such 
authority ;  and  that  by  revolutionary  measures,  tending  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  by  insubordinate  proceedings,  unwarranted  by  said 
*  Plan  of  Separation,'  so  called,  or  by  any  authority  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  they  did  institute  the  said  '  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,' as  an  inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical  organization,  separate  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  and  did  solemnly  declare  such  juris- 
diction over  them  entirely  dissolved.  And,  for  some  of  the  particulars  of  these  facts 
and  allegations,  these  defendants  ask  leave  to  refer  to  the  aforesaid  declaration,  pre- 
sented on  the  5th  June,  1844,  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  at  its  session  in  New- York,  signed  by  fifty-one  of  the  delegates  in  that  con- 
ference from  slave-holding  States,  and  who  are  now  attached  to  said  Church,  South ; 
which  Declaration  is  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  said  General  Conference,  page  109; 
also  to  the  '  Protest  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,'  hereinbefore  referred  to,  presented 
to  said  General  Conference  on  the  6th  day  of  said  June,  signed  by  such  delegates 
and  others,  now  attached  to  said  Church,  South ;  also  to  the  address  to  their  consti- 
tuents, the  resolutions  and  proceedings  of  such  delegates  at  their  meeting  in  the  city 
of  New- York,  on  the  11th  June,  1844;  also  to  the  correspondence  between  Bishop 
Soule  and  Bishop  Andrew,  involving  the  request  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  that  he 
should  resume  his  episcopal  functions,  and  his  acceptance  of  that  request,  notwith- 
standing the  aforesaid  resolution  of  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  in  his  case ; 
also  to  the  proceedings  of  said  Louisville  Convention ;  and  also  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  body  assuming  to  be  a  General  Conference  composed  of  delegates  from  annual 
conferences  attached  to  said  Church,  South,  held  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  May,  1846. 
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^^^lerefo^c,  these  defendants  insist  and  submit,  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,'  exists  as  a  separate  ecclesiastical  communion,  solely  by  the  result,  and  in 
virtue,  of  the  acts  and  doings  of  the  individual  bishops,  ministers,  and  members 
attached  to  such  Church,  South,  proceeding  in  the  premises  upon  their  own  rcspon- 
■^ibility ;  and  that  such  bishops,  ministers,  and  members,  have  voluntarily  withdrawn 
themselves  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  have  renounced  all  their  rights 
and  privileges  in  her  communion  and  under  her  government.  And  these  defendants 
deny  that  the  annual  conferences  represented  in  said  Louisville  Convention,  were,  as 
is  erroneously  stated  in  the  first  of  the  resolutions  of  the  convention  set  forth  by  the 
plaintiffs,  constituted  a  separate  ecclesiastical  connexion  under  the  provisional  '  Plan 
of  Separation,'  so  called,  aforesaid. 

"  And  these  defendants,  further  answering,  admit,  that  at  the  time  and  place  in  that 
behalf  mentioned  by  the  plaintiffs,  a  council  of  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  called  by  the  plaintiffs  Northern  Bishops,'  met  and  unanimously  adopted 
the  resolutions  commencing  at  folio  24  of  the  said  bill ;  but  these  defendants  say,  that 
the  same  were,  as  well  bv  the  express  terms  thereof,  as  by  the  extent  of  any  autho- 
rity possessed  by  such  council,  or  bishops,  limited  in  their  application  and  effect  to  the 
administration  of  the  said  bishops  ;  which  administration  was,  at  that  time,  inter- 
rupted, resisted  and  prevented,  in  the  slave-holding  States,  by  such  portion  of  the 
revolutionary  measures  above  alluded  to  as  had  then  occurred,  and  by  kindred 
measures  of  some  of  the  present  adherents  of  said  Church,  South.  Moreover,  these 
defendants  further  state,  that  said  bishops  were  amenable  to  the  General  Conference, 
who  have  power  to  inquire  into  their  administration,  and  expel  them  for  "  improper 
conduct,"  if  they  see  it  necessary  ;  that  the  said  provisional  Plan  was  an  act  of  the 
General  Conference,  to  whom  said  bishops  were  amenable  ;  and  that  the  General 
Conference  had  not  then  declared  the  said  provisional  Plan  null  and  void.  But  these 
defendants,  with  respect  to  those  resolutions  of  the  bishops,  submit,  that  they  can  have 
no  influence  or  effect  whatever  upon  the  question  of  the  alleged  division  of  the  Church  ; 
nor  can  any  effect  or  virtue  be  attached  to  their  acts  or  resolutions,  tending  to  divide 
or  dismember  the  Church,  or  to  warrant,  in  any  sense,  the  allegation  of  the  plaintiffs, 
tliat  by,  or  in  virtue  of,  such  resolutions, — in  conjunction  with  such  other  proceedings 
as  are  alleged  by  the  plaintiffs,  or  otherwise, — the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ever 
became  divided  into  two  distinct  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches. 

And  these  defendants,  further  answering,  Jt  ny,  that,  by  or  in  virtue  of  the  proceed- 
ings alleged  in  the  said  Bill  of  Coniplaiiit,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  or  otherwise  how- 
socvrr,  '  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  as  it  had  existed 
tx'forc  the  year  or  as  it  at  any  time  existed,  was  lawfully  divided  into  two 

distinct  -Methodist  Episcopal  Churches,  in  the  manner  alleged  in  said  bill,  or  in  any 
othtr  maiiniT  wliatever.  And  the.M-  defendants  submit,  that  the  separation  and 
voluntary  withdniwal  from  the  Church  of  a  portion  of  her  bishops,  ministers,  and 
mi  iiiliers,  as  hi  rein  iiu  iitioncd,  was  an  unauthorized  sejiaration  from  the  (church. 

"  And  these  def(  iidants,  further  answering,  say,  that  the  su-e.alled  '  Plan  of  Separaliun' 
was  wholly  prospective  and  contingent  in  its  provisions  ;  and  tliat  the  (ieneral  Con- 
ference of  Isll  adopted  the  said  pruvisioiial  Plan  in  view  of,  and  ba.sed  the  same 
entirely  upon,  the  declaration  of  the  di  legates  from  the  annual  conferences  in  the 
slave-holding  Stales  liereiiihefore  mentioned,  which  alleged  that  certain  acts  of  the 
General  Conference  therein  referred  to,  especially  the  act  in  the  case  of  Bishop 
Andrew,  must  produce  a  state  of  things  in  the  South  which  would  render  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  jurisdiction  of  that  (ieneral  Conference  over  those  conferences,  incon- 
sistent witli  tlie  success  of  the  ministry  in  the  slave-holding  .States  ;  and,  lliereiore, 
tile  (iciu  ral  ( "onli  ri  nce.  hy  the  said  Plan,  made  provision  for  the  ad|iistnient  of 
relations  bit wi  i  n  the  .Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  her  si  parating  ministers  and 
members,  to  meet  the  emergency  which  might  arise  in  the  event  of  the  contingency 
thu.s  jiredicted  in  such  declaration,  when  a  separation  should  occur  by  the  act  and 
ileed  of  the  annual  conferences  in  the  slave-holding;  Sttites,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  .\nd  these  defendants  are  informed  and  believe,  and  therefore  state,  that, 
independent  of  the  aforesaid  proceedings  of  the  Southern  delegates,  which  contri- 
buted to  such  .se|],iratioii,  the  acts  of  the  General  Conference  alone,  and  which  are 
thus  complained  of,  did  not  produce  a  state  of  thintr.s  in  the  South  which  rendered  a 
coiitinuaiiec  of  the  jurisdiction  aforesaid  'inconsistent  witli  the  success  of  the 
ministry  in  the  slave-holding  Stales  nor  was  the  separation  of  the  ministers  and 
members  now  composing  the  Southern  Church,  occasioned  solely  because  the  annual 
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conferences  in  the  slave-holding  States  found  it  necessary  to  unite  in  a  distinct  eccle- 
siastical connexion  ;  but  the  way  for  such  separation  was  prepared,  and  the  same 
was  superinduced  and  consummated,  by  the  revolutionary  measures  herembefore 
referred  to,  and  which  were  begun  at  the  seat,  and  nearly  at  the  time,  of  the  session 
of  the  said  General  Conference,  before  the  predicted  state  of  things  m  the  South  was, 
pr  possibly  could  be,  produceJ  by  any  acts  of  the  General  Conference. 

"  Also,  that  the  General  Conference,  by  said  provisional  Plan,  proposed,  in  the  event 
of  the  happening  of  the  contingencies  therein  mentioned,  regulations  to  be  mutually 
observed  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  prospective 
new  Church  and  the  ministers  and  members  thereof,  on  the  other  part,  with  respect 
to  the  '  Northern  boundary '  of  such  new  Church,  which  required  that  such  Northern 
boundary  should  be  fixed  at  the  Northern  extremities  of  those  •  societies,  stations,  and 
conferences,'  a  majority  of  whose  members  should,  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord, 
vote  to  adhere  to  the  said  Southern  Church  ;  the  due  observance  of  which  regula- 
tions was,  as  these  defendants  insist  and  submit,  a  fundamental  condition  of  said 
provisional  plan.  And  these  defendants,  as  they  are  informed  and  believe,  state,  that 
in  this  respect  the  said  provisional  Plan  has  been  violated  by  the  said  Church,  South, 
and  by  the  said  separating  bishops,  ministers,  and  members  now  attached  thereto,  more 
particularly  in  the  instances  following  : — The  said  bishops,  Andrew  and  Soule,  since 
said  Southern  organization,  stationed  preachers  in  Cincinnati,  within  the  territory  of  the 
Ohio  Annual  Conference  ;  and  in  Northampton  county,  Virginia,  within  the  district  of 
the  Philadelphia  Annual  Conference  ;  both  which  annual  conferences  have  always 
remained  attached  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  and  the  aforesaid  body, 
acting  as  the  General  Conference  of  the  Church,  South,  sanctioned  these  doings  of 
said  bishops,  and  also  authorized  the  Virginia  Annual  Conference,  which  is  claimed 
as  a  member  of  the  Church,  South,  to  send  ministers  into  the  territory  of  the  Balti- 
more Annual  Conference,  which  is  still  attached  to  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church. 
And  the  said  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  the  bishops,  ministers,  and 
members  attached  thereto,  as  thus  stated,  have  violated  and  disregarded  said 
so-called  Plan. 

"  Also,  that  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  its 
session  held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  May,  1848, — having,  as  these  defendants  submit, 
and  as  they,  according  to  their  judgment  and  belief,  state,  full  power  and  rightful 
authority  so  to  do, — did  find  and  declare,  that  the  fundamental  conditions  of  said 
proposed  Plan,  so-called,  had  severally  failed  ;  that  the  failure  of  either  of  them, 
separately,  was  sufficient  to  render  said  so-called  Plan  null  and  void  ;  and  that  the 
practical  workings  of  said  so-called  Plan  were  incompatible  with  the  great  constitu- 
tional provisions  contained  in  said  Book  of  Discipline  ;  and  they,  the  said  General 
Conference,  did  also  find  and  declare,  the  whole  and  every  part  of  said  provisional 
Plan,  so-called,  to  be  null  and  void.  And  for  the  particulars  hereof,  these  defend- 
ants desire  leave  to  refer  to  the  proceedings  of,  and  reports  adopted  by,  said  General 
Conference  of  1848  ;  especially  to  its  printed  journal,  pp.  73-85,  129,  130,  and  the 
Final  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church,  adopted  by  said  Con- 
ference, and  appended  to  its  journal,  pp.  154-164. 

"Also,  that  the  so-called  '  Plan  of  Separation,'  in  no  event  authorized  a  division, 
or  reorganization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  into  two  separate  Churches  ; 
but  provided  regulations  to  be  observed,  on  the  happening  of  the  contingencies 
named  in  the  so-called  Plan,  should  the  Southern  annual  conferences,  on  their  own 
responsibility,  withdraw  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  unite  in  a  dis- 
tinct confederation. 

"  Wherefore,  these  defendants  further  insist  and  submit,  that — instead  of  the 
division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  into  two  distinct  Churches,  under  and  in 

pursuance  of  said  so-called  Plan  of  Separation,  as  is  alleged  by  the  plaintiffs  all 

those  bishops,  ministers,  and  members,  who  have  attached  themselves,  by  their  own 
act  and  deed,  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  including  the  plaintiffs, 
and  all  those  represented  in  or  by  them  in  said  Bill  of  Complaint,  have  voluntarily 
withdrawn  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  separated  themselves  from  its 
privileges  and  government ;  and  have  thereby  renounced  and  forfeited  all  right  and 
claim,  at  law  or  in  equity,  to  any  portion  of  the  funds  and  property  in  question  in 
this  cause. 

"  And  these  defendants,  further  answering,  deny  that,  by  force  of  the  proceedings 
alleged  by  the  plaintiffs,  or  otherwise,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
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ticcamt ,  was.  or  is  entitled,  at  law  or  in  equity,  to  any  proportion  of  all,  or  any  of, 
the  property,  real  or  personal,  or  of  all  or  any  of  the  funds  or  effects,  which,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  separation,  or  any  other  time,  belonged  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere  ;  and  especially  do  these  defendants  deny, 
that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was,  or  is  so  entitled  to  any  produce 
of  the  Book  Concern  or  Chartered  Fund,  or  any  property  or  funds  pertaining  thereto, 
without  any  change  or  alteration  of  the  sixth  restrictive  article  above  mentioned ;  or 
that,  as  erroneously  alleged  by  the  plaintiffs,  a  majority  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  mem- 
iiers  of  the  several  annual  conferences  which  voted  directly  on  the  question  in  view  of 
.1  division  of  the  property,  has  been  obtained,  infavour  of  any  alteration  of  that  article. 

"  And  these  defendants,  with  respect  to  the  allegation  of  the  plaintiffs,  that  •  said 
property  and  funds  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  been  obtained  and  col- 
lected by  voluntary  contribution,  in  which  contribution  the  members  of  the  Church, 
South,  contributed  the  largest  portion  of  the  same,'  deny,  that,  so  far  as  the  allega- 
tion has  reference  to  the  property  and  funds  of  the  Book  Concern,  in  the  city  of 
New- York,  and  its  appendages,  the  same,  or  the  greater  portion  thereof,  have  been 
obtained  by  voluntary  contribution  ;  and  the  defendants  say,  that  the  same  were 
originally  obtained  as  is  hereinafter  stated  ;  but,  in  so  far  as  the  same  were  obtained 
by  voluntary  contributions,  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  Book  Concern  when  damaged 
by  fire,  and  in  respect  of  any  portion  thereof  contributed  from  the  South,  these 
defendants  state,  that  all  such  contributions  were  made,  intended,  and  given  for  the 
very  object  for  which  said  Book  Concern  was  then,  and  always  had  been,  designed  ; 
that,  on  occasion  of  the  contributions  referred  to,  many  others  largely  contributed, 
who  have  since  left  the  Church ;  yet  that  any  such  separatists  have  never  had,  nor 
presumed  to  make,  a  claim  for  their  quota  of  such  contributions  ;  nor,  on  that 
.iccoant.  as  these  defendants  submit,  can  they,  or  the  plaintiffs,  or  those  whom  the 
])laintitrs  represent,  have  or  make  any  claim  to  recall  the  portion  of  donations  they 
have  severally  made  by  such  voluntary  gifts  and  contributions. 

•■  And  these  defendants,  further  answering,  admit,  that  before  and  on  the  8th  day 
of  June,  1844,  with  the  qualification  and  exception  hereinafter  stated,  relative  to  the 
Chartered  Fund  and  the  Book  Concern  in  the  city  of  New- York,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  (I'hurch  owned  ;md  possessed  large  amounts  of  property  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  ;  not,  however,  as  the  plaintiffs  say,  in  addition  to,  but  prin- 
cipally consisting  of,  meeting-houses,  jjirsonagcs,  and  other  estates  of  that  descrip- 
tion. But  these  defendants  denv,  that,  among  other  or  any  descriptions  or  claims 
1)1  property,  there  ever  bcUinL'cd  to  said  Church,  in  the  aggregate,  or  to  its  lay  mem- 
I'l  rship,  what  w.as  ,ind  still  is,  denominated  the  Book  Concern,'  in  the  city  of  New- 
York  ;  and  these  defendants  suy,  that  said  Book  Concern,  with  all  honses,  lots, 
machinery,  printing-prissis,  book-bindery,  books,  paper,  debts,  cash,  and  other 
ar;iclrs  of  property  pertaining  thereto,  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  the  property  of 
the  preachers  belonging  to  the  travelling  connexion  of  the  .Methodist  Episcopal 
Chiirch,  and  their  families;  but  if  aiiv  of  such  preachers  do  not,  during  life,  continue 
in  such  travelling  comiexion  and  in  the  communion,  and  subject  to  the  government, 
ol  tlif  .Methodist  Episcopal  (church,  they  forfeit,  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
all  tlien-  ownership  ni,  and  all  claim  upon,  said  Book  Concern,  and  the  produce 
liiercof  .\nd  further,  that  the  property  of  the  said  Book  Concern,  consisting  as  afore- 
said, amounts,  in  value,  at  the  present  time,  to  about  the  sum  stated  in  the  schedule 
ill  rcto  annexed,  marked  A.  which  schedule  contains  a  general  statement  of  all  the 
assets  and  property  pertaining  to  said  Book  (,'oncern,  and  of  the  value  thereof,  on  the 
first  d.iy  of  January,  1S4'J,  as  accurately  as  the  same  could  then,  or  can  now  be 
conveniently  ascertained  ;  and  which  schedule  is  hereby  referred  to,  and  made  a  part 
(•r  this  answer.  And  the  defendants  admit,  that  all  said  lands,  property,  and  effects 
pcrtiiinitii.'  to  said  Book  Concern,  and  enumerated  in  said  schedule,  are  in  the  pos- 
session uf  the  defendants.  Lane  and  Scott,  as  agents  for  said  Book  Concern,  who 
tiavc  liecii  duly  appointed  as  such  agents  by  the  General  Coiileicnce  of  the  Metho- 
dist i;pi-.i-op.il  Church;  and  the  defendants  state,  that  such  agents  are  enabled  to 
hold  said  lands,  and  the  buildings  thereon  and  appurtenances,  for  the  objects  of  said 
Book  ("onccrn  and  the  purposes  of  such  ageiicv,  liy  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  .*s|.itc  of  .New-York,  entitled,  '  .\n  .\ct  relative  to  the  .Methodist  Book 
Cone,  rii  111  the  city  of  .New  York,'  passed  .\pril  21,  1837,  which  has  ever  since 
iieen,  and  still  is,  ,i  valid  law  of  the  State  of  New-Yoric,  and  of  which  the  following 
;s  a  copy,  to  wit : — 
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«"  An  Act  relative  to  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
passed  April  21,  1837. 

"  '  §  1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  Thomas  Mason  and  George  Lane,  Agents  for  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  appointed  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  their  successors,  as  such  agents,  to  take  and  hold  real  estate, 
in  trust  for  the  purposes  of  such  agency,  and  to  demise  and  convey  the  same  ;  but 
the  value  of  such  real  estate  so  taken  and  held  by  them  shall  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

"  '  §  2.  The  real  estate  heretofore  conveyed  to  Thomas  Mason  and  George  Lane, 
as  agents  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  real  estate  to  be  held  by 
them,  and  their  successors,  as  such  agents,  in  trust  as  aforesaid.' — Session  Laws 
of  New-York,  of  1837  ;  oh.  232,  p.  220. 

"  And  these  defendants,  further  answering,  state,  that  the  said  Book  Concern 
was  originally  commenced  and  instituted  by  travelling  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  on  their  own  capital,  with  the  great  design,  in  the  first  place,  of 
circulating  religious  knowledge  ;  by  whom  it  was  surrendered  to  the  ownership  of  all 
the  travelling  preachers  in  full  connexion,  and  made  subject  to  the  control  of  all  the 
travelling  preachers  in  their  general  convention,  then  called  the  General  Conference ; 
and  it  was  agreed,  from  time  to  time,  that  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
books  should  be  applied  to  pious  and  cliaritable  objects,  but  principally  to  the  sup- 
port of  travelling  ministers  and  their  families,  until,  in  the  General  Conference  of 
1796,  it  was  determined  that  the  said  moneys  should,  in  future,  be  applied  wholly 
to  the  relief  of  travelling  preachers,  including  such  of  them  as  were  superannuated, 
and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  such  as  were  deceased  ;  one  of  the  decisions  of  which 
General  Conference  in  that  year  was,  '  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  our  books,  after 
I  the  book  debts  are  paid,  and  a  sufficient  capital  is  provided  for  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness, shall  be  regularly  paid  into  the  Chartered  Fund  and  the  object  of  said  fund 
was  for  '  the  relief  of  distressed  travelling  preachers,  for  the  families  of  travelling 
preachers,  and  for  the  superannuated  and  worn-out  preachers,  and  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  preachers.'  That,  from  that  time  to  the  General  Conference  of  1808,  no 
other  appropriation  whatever  was  made  of  the  proceeds  of  said  Book  Concern,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  travelling  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  their  fami- 
lies ;  and  t|^at  until,  and  in,  the  General  Conference  of  that  year,  as  is  hereinbefore 
stated,  all  the  travelling  preachers  in  full  connexion,  who  had  travelled  four  years,  be- 
longing to  the  Church,  had  a  seat  in,  and  were  members  of,  the  General  Conference  ; 
at  which  time,  on  the  occasion  of  adopting  the  plan  for  a  delegated  General  Confer- 
ence, with  constitutional  powers  limited  by  certain  restrictions,  as  above  detailed, 
the  said  General  Conference  of  travelling  preachers  established  a  Constitution,  as 
already  stated,  specifying  who  should  compose,  and  defining  the  regulations  and 
powers  belonging  to,  such  delegated  General  Conference,  and  therein  and  thereby 
providing  that  the  General  Conference  should  have  full  powers  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  Church,  under  six  specified  limitations  and  restrictions,  com- 
monly called  the  Restrictive  Articles,  which  are  fully  set  out  in  the  Book  of  Discip- 
line— ^by  means  whereof,  the  said  general  convention  of  travelling  preachers,  as 
defendants  submit  they  lawfully  might  do,  committed  the  management  of  the  said 
Book  Concern  to  such  delegated  General  Conference,  as  to  agents,  or  trustees, 
under  and  subject  to  the  limitation  and  restriction  contained  in  the  sixth  of  said 
restrictive  articles,  which  the  defendants  crave  leave  to  read  and  refer  to  as  a  part 
of  this  answer. 

"  And  the  defendants  pray  that  said  constitution  and  restrictive  articles,  es- 
pecially the  above-recited  sixth  restrictive  article,  may  be  taken  as  a  part  of  this 
answer  ;  and  that  they  may  have  leave  to  read  and  refer  to  said  constitution  and 
restrictive  articles,  and  to  the  proceedings  of  said  general  convention  of  travelling 
preachers,  as  a  part  also  of  this  answer. 

"  And  these  defendants,  further  answering,  say,  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Conference  of  1844,  contained  in  the  aforesaid  resolution  embodied  in  the 
so-called  '  Plan  of  Separation,'  to  all  the  annual  conferences,  to  authorize  a  change  of 
the  sixth  restrictive  article,  so  that  the  first  clause  should  read  as  in  said  resolution 
specified,  has  not  been  concurred  in  by  the  constitutional  majority  of  the  members 
of  such  annual  conferences  ;  and  that  such  recommendation  has  entirely  failed  : 
that  such  recommendation  was  duly  laid  before  all  the  annual  conferences  ;  and  that 
they  all  voted  thereon  ;  but,  on  canvassing  the  votes  at  the  General  Conference  in 


1848, — which  body  had  full  power  to  determine  the  number  of  votes  by  the  annual 
conferences  for  altering  such  restrictive  rule, — it  was  ascertained  and  declared,  that 
the  number  of  votes  necessary  to  authorize  such  alteration  had  not  been  obtained  ; 
nor  have  the  annual  conferences  at  any  time  since  authorized  such  change  of  said 
article. 

"  And  these  defendants,  for  the  proceedings  of  said  General  Conference,  and  the 
particulars,  in  respect  of  such  votes,  crave  leave  to  refer  to  the  journal  of  that  con- 
ference, page  56,  and  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church, 
being  document  L,  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  Reports  of  said  General  Conference. 

"Wherefore,  these  defendants,  as  touching  the  allegations  and  claims  in  the  plain- 
tiffs'bill,  with  regard  to  the  property  denominated  the  Book-Concern,'  and  Char- 
tered Fund,'  and  the  moneys,  effects,  and  credits  pertaining  thereto,  insist  and  sub- 
mit, that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  is  not  entitled,  at  law  or  in  equity, 
to  have  a  division  of  such  property  made,  as  claimed  by  said  bill ;  nor  is  such  Church, 
South,  thus  entitled  to  any  share  or  portion  thereof;  nor  are  any  of  the  ministers, 
preachers,  or  members,  attached  to  such  Church,.^outh,  thus  entitled  to  any  portion 
of  the  same ;  and  that  they — ^being  no  longer  travelling  preachers  belonging  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church — could  not  bo  so  entitled,  without  a  constitutional 
change  in  the  said  sixth  restrictive  article,  which  would  authorize  such  division. 

"  And  these  defendants,  further  answering,  deny,  that  at  the  time  alleged  by  the 
plaintiffs,  or  at  any  other  time,  the  agents  of  the  Book  Concern  at  New- York,  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  or  terms  of  said  resolutions,  called  by  the  plaintiffs  the 
'  Plan  of  Separation,'  paid  to  the  several  annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  their  proportion  of  the  profits  and  income  of  the  Book  Concern, 
as  fi.ted  and  set  apart  by  the  said  agents  for  the  year  1845 ;  and,  in  respect  of  such 
allegation,  these  defendants  say,  that  the  portion  of  profits  and  income,  alluded  to  by 
the  plaintiffs,  which  said  book-agents  paid  to  such  annual  conferences,  had  accrued 
and  been  apportioned  to  such  Southern  conferences  previous  to  the  organization  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  whilst  such  conferences  were  connected 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  and  that  such  payment  w-as  made  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  said  so-called  '  Plan  of  Separation.'  And  the  defend- 
ants admit,  that,  since  the  year  1845,  the  said  agents  have  refused  to  pay  to  the 
annual  conferences,  South,  who  have  separated  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
as  aforesaid,  anythinrr  further  from  the  profits  or  income  of  said  Book  Concern — as, 
these  dcfend:ints  submit,  in  justice  and  riiiht,  and  according  to  their  duty,  said  agents 
outrht  to  have  done.  And  these  defendants  deny,  that  such  annual  conferences. 
South,  are  legally  entitled  to  any  portion  or  share  of  such  profits  or  income ;  or  that 
the  withholdmg  thereof  from  theni,  by  said  agents,  is  in  violation  of  their  rights. 

"  And  these  defendants,  further  answering;,  admit,  that  the  body  assuming  to  act 
as  the  (iencral  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  holden  a: 
Petersburg,  Va..  in  May,  1810,  proceeded  to  appoint  the  commissioners  as  st.ated  in 
said  bill,  and  for  the  j)urposes  therein  stated;  .and  the  defendants  also  admit,  that, 
the  body  aforesaid  adojjted  the  resolntions  commencing  at  folio  34  of  the  plaintiffs 
bill ;  but  these  defendants  sul)mit  and  insist,  that  such  resolutions  are  entirely  nuga- 
tory in  their  etTcct  upon  the  properly  and  funds  therein  referred  to,  and  the  matters 
pertaining  to  the  same. 

"  And  the  defendants  admit  that  said  commissioners  have  made  the  applications 
to  these  defendants  and  James  B.  Finley,  and  the  requests  of  them,  in  the  said  bill 
stated;  and  that  these  defendants  have  refused  to  act  in  the  pr(!mises;  and  they  say, 
they  have  thus  refused  for  the  reasons  and  on  the  grounds  herein  set  forth. 

"  The  defendants  also  admit,  that  the  plaintiffs  have  not  been  (  nabled  to  induce 
the  said  book-agents— nor  the  .Methodist  E])iscopal  Church— nor  the  commissioners 
named  by  the  plaintiffs— to  pay  to  the  Church,  South,  aiiv  portion  or  shnre  of  said 
prciperty  and  funds,  except  as  ;iforcsaid  ;  but  the  dclendants  deny,  that  said  Church, 
.South,  is  lawfully  entitled  to  any  proportionate  or  other  share  of  said  property  or 
funds,  as  (.rovided  l)y  said  '  Plan'of  Separation.'  so-calU d,  or  otherwise. 

"And  th.'  defendants  admit,  that  the  plaintiffs  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  Soutli,  and  that  tliey  are  preachers  belonging  to  the  travelling  con- 
nexion of  said  Chureli,  South;  but  these  defendants  deny,  that,  as  such,  tlicv,  or 
any  or  either  of  them,  have  any  personal  iiUerest  in  the  real  estate,  personal  pro- 
perty, debts  or  funds  above-mentioned ;  or  in  any  propei  tv,  debts  or  funds,  if  any, 
now  holden  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  through  these  defendants,  or  anv 
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of  them,  as  agents  or  trustees,  appointed  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  or  otherwise. 

"And  these  defendants,  further  answering,  say,  that  they  have  not  sufficient 
knowledge  or  information,  either  to  admit  or  deny,  whether  the  allegations  in  the 
plaintiffs' bill  respecting  the  number  of  preachers  belonging  to  the  travelling  con- 
nexion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  the  number  in  the  member- 
ship of  that  Church, — are  true«or  not ;  and  the  plaintiffs  are,  therefore,  left  to  make 
such  proof  thereof  as  they  may  be  able  and  advised  to  do ;  these  defendants,  how- 
ever, according  to  their  belief,  say,  that  such  numbers  have  been  over-stated  by  the 
plaintiffs. 

"  And  these  defendants,  further  answering,  deny,  that  the  preachers  belonging  to 
the  travelling  connexion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  or  any  or  either 
of  them,  have  a  direct  and  personal,  or  other  legal  or  equitable  interest,  in  the  same 
right  with  the  plaintiffs,  or  otherwise,  in  said  property,  situated  and  held  as  herein- 
before stated,  or  in  any  part  or  portion  thereof,  to  any  amount  whatever.  And  the 
defendants  utterly  deny  that  the  lay  membership  of  the  Church,  South,  whether  in 
number  as  stated  by  the  plaintiffs,  or  otherwise,  are  parties  in  interest  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  plaintiffs'  bill,  or  have,  or  ever  had,  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  said 
funds  or  property. 

"  And  these  defendants,  further  answering,  admit,  that  these  defendants  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  are  preachers  belonging  to  the  travel- 
ling connexion  of  that  Church,  and  that  each  of  them  has  a  personal  interest  in  the 
said  property  and  funds ;  but  these  defendants  state,  that  such  interest  is  the  same 
only  as  is  held  in  common  by  all  the  preachers  in  the  travelling  connexion  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  depends  upon  the  contingency  of  their  remaining 
in  that  connexion.  And  these  defendants  admit  that  the  defendants.  Lane  and  Scott, 
have  the  custody  and  control  by  law,  and  by  virtue  of  their  appointment  as  agents 
of  the  Book  Concern  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
of  all  the  said  property  and  effects  of  the  said  Book  Concern. 

"  And  these  defendants,  further  answering,  say,  that  they  have  no  certain  know- 
ledge thereof,  but,  according  to  their  information  and  belief,  they  deny,  that  the 
plaintiffs  have  brought  their  said  bill  by  the  authority,  and  under  the  direction,  of  all 
the  annual  conferences  and  travelling  preachers,  or  members,  in  said  Church,  South. 
And  these^efendants  claim  and  insist  upon  the  same  benefit  and  advantage  of  this 
objection  to  the  right  of  said  plaintiffs  to  brhig  said  bill,  as  if  the  same  were  inter- 
posed by  plea,  or  demurrer,  or  m  other  proper  manner. 

"  And  these  defendants,  George  Lane  and  Levi  Scott,  further  answering,  say,  that 
the  schedule  hereto  annexed,  marked  A,  contains  a  full,  particular  and  just  account 
of  all  the  real  estate,  personal  estate,  goods,  debts,  money  and  effects  of  every  sort 
or  kind,  held  by  them,  or  either  of  them,  as  agent  or  agents,  trustees,  or  members, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  so  far  as  such  account  can,  at  the  present  time, 
be  conveniently  made  up  ;  and  the  same  comprises  all  the  assets  and  property  per- 
taining to  said  Book  Concern. 

"  And  these  defendants,  Nathan  Bangs  and  George  Peck,  admit,  that,  by  the 
terms  of  the  resolutions  already  referred  to,  they,  together  with  James  B.  Finley, 
were  appointed  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of 
1844,  held  at  New- York,  commissioners,  for  the  purposes  stated  in  such  resolutions, 
in  the  event  aforesaid  of  their  becoming  operative  ;  but  say,  that  they  have  not  re- 
ceived any  other  appointment  or  authority  as  commissioners,  or  otherwise,  to  act 
upon  the  part  of  said  General  Conference,  or  said  Church,  with  any  commissioners 
on  the  part  of  the  South,  in  relation  to  any  division,  distribution,  or  settlement  of  the 
property  herein  referred  to,  or  of  any  so-called  '  Church  property.'  And  these 
defendants.  Bangs  and  Peck,  further  say,  that  inasmuch  as  the  said  resolutions,  de- 
nominated the  '  Plan  of  Separation,'  have  never  had  any  validity,  and  have  been 
declared  null  and  void,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  stated — they  admit  they  have  re- 
fused to  act,  as  such  commissioners  under  those  resolutions,  in  any  settlement  or 
division  of  any  property. 

"  And  the  defendants  submit  that  the  plaintiffs  are  not  entitled  to  the  relief  or  de- 
cree prayed  for  in  said  Bill  of  Complaint,  or  to  any  other  relief  or  decree  against 
these  defendants,  touching  the  matters  in  said  bill  set  forth. 

"  And  these  defendants,  in  answering,  further  say,  that  as  they  are  advised  by 
counsel  and  believe,  and  therefore  submit,  the  claim  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
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Church,  South,  to  a  pro  rata  portion  of  the  funds  and  property  in  question  in  this 
suit,  is  not  clear,  but  on  the  contrary  must  be  conceeded  to  be  at  least  doubtful  in 
law,  and  that  these  defendants  cannot  safely  pay  or  deliver  over  the  same  to  them, 
or  their  agents  lawfully  constituted,  without  their  first  having  their  rights  therein  and 
thereto  established,  and  without  the  sanction  and  authority  of  a  court  of  law  ;  and 
they  therefore  pray,  that,  in  any  event,  they  may  be  protected  from  all  injury  in  the 
premises  ;  that  their  rights  and  duties  therein  may  be  established,  and  all  proper 
costs,  counsel  fees,  commissions,  and  expenses  of  every  kind,  may  be  allowed  to 
them  under  the  decree  of  this  Honourable  Court. 

.Mr.  Lord, — A  replication  has  been  filed  to  this  answer  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  read. 

Since  these  proceedings  began,  we  have  had  to  lament  the  death  of  Dr.  Bascom, 
one  of  the  parties  to  this  suit.  Dr.  William  A.  Smith  has  been  substituted  in  the 
place  of  Bishop  Bascom.  I  have  the  consent  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side,  dated 
the  14th  of  May,  and  if  your  Honours  please  I  move  that  an  order  be  made,  making 
this  substitution  as  of  to-day. 

The  Court, — Take  your  order. 

Mr.  Lord, — If  your  Honours  please,  in  introducing  these  proofs  I  may  say  that 
they  are  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  documents  to  be  introduced  by  consent.  We 
have  on  each  side  consented  that  the  Book  of  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

<  Jhurch,  printed  in  1S40,  which  was  the  book  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  Conference 
of  1844,  shall  be  considered  in  evidence.  And  we  have  printed  those  extracts  which, 
on  leading  the  book,  we  considered  to  bear  upon  the  case,  and  which  your  Honours 
will  find  in  the  Book  of  Proofs,  No.  1.  If  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  think 
theie  is  any  other  part  that  is  material  to  the  case,  they  can  read  it  to  the  Court.  We 
also,  in  regard  to  such  historical  facts  as  may  bear  on  this  controversy,  have  on  each 
fide  asrccd  to  refer  to  Emory's  History  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Church  ;  and  further, 
AC  have  marked  our  extracts  and  printed  them. 

Mr.  Cho.ite, — With  the  right  reserved  to  both  parties  of  looking  beyond  them,  I 
suppose  1 

Mr.  Lord,— Yes,  sir,  with  the  same  right  reserved  to  both  parties  of  looking 
beyond  them.  Wr  also  refer  to  the  printed  journals  of  the  several  General  Confer- 
mces  of  the  Church,  for  the  years  1840  and  1844,  which  were  Conferences  common 
to  the  two  Churches,  and  to  the  journals  of  the  Conference  of  1S48  ;  all  of  which  wc 
have  agreed  to  admit  in  evidence.  The  Conference  of  1848  of  course  bore  a  difTer- 
tnt  relation,  a  very  different  relation,  to  the  subject,  we  suppose,  than  those  of  1840 
and  1844.    We  also  refer  to  the  manuscript  journals  of  the  several  General  Confer- 

<  noes  (if  tlie  same  Church,  prior  to  1840,  which  arc  accessible  to  both  solieitors  at  the 
Methodist  lionk  Concern,  in  the  city  of  New- York,  which  shall  be  hold  and  consi- 
dered to  be  duly  autlunticated  and  verified  by  proof;  and  extracts  from  any  part  of 
them  fhall  be  admitted  as  evidence,  and  cither  party  shall  be  at  liberty  to  refer  to 
and  read  them  with  the  same  cll'cct  as  if  the  original  had  actually  been  produced  in 
I'roof  In  introducing  this  evidence  to  the  Court,  I  shall  not  lake  the  course  of  rend- 
ing the  book  through,  but  I  shall  introduce  each  distinct  portion  as  it  bears  upon  the 
points  of  the  ease,  as  they  are  presented  in  our  brief  of  the  points  of  the  argument. 
The  lirst  to  which  I  shall  refer  are  those  in  relation  to  the  Book  Concern,  "l  shall 
refer  your  Honours  to  the  pages,  so  that  they  m.-.y  be  marked  as  I  proceed.  I  refer 
to  page  30  of  the  Book  of  Proofs,  No.  1,  which  arc  proofs  common  to  both  parties. 
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The  Book  of  Proofs,  No.  2,  contains  proceedings  which  we  introduce  in  evidence  in 
show  the  acts  of  the  portion  of  the  Church  with  which  we  are  more  especially- 
connected.  The  stipulation  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  that  is  in  the  preface  to 
the  book  in  these  words  : — 

"  The  plaintiffs  in  this  caus^  by  their  solicitor,  propose  and  consent  to  the  follow- 
ing documents  and  papers,  and  the  matters  therein  stated,  as  further  evidence  in  this 
action. 

"  And  the  defendants,  by  their  solicitor,  consent  that  said  documents  and  papers 
be  read  in  evidence,  to  show  the  proceedings  therein  detailed  of  the  various  bodies 
and  members  thereof,  and  persons,  as  such  proceedings  are  by  those  bodies,  members, 
and  persons,  respectively  for  themselves  reported. 

"  But  the  defendants,  except  as  above,  do  not  admit  any  statements  of  alleged 
matters  of  fact  or  of  opinion,  or  any  of  the  arguments  in  said  documents  or  papers 
contained. 

"  The  Discipline  of  the  '  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,'  may  be  referred  to 
as  containing  the  doctrines,  and  rules  of  government  and  discipline  of  said  organiza- 
tion." 

Turning  to  page  30  of  Book  of  Proofs,  No.  1,  I  read  as  follows.  It  is  an  extract 
from  the  Book  of  Discipline  of  1840  : — 

"  Of  the  Printing  and  Circulating  of  Books,  and  of  the  profits  arising  therefrom. 

"  1.  The  principal  establishment  of  the  Book  Concern  shall  be  in  the  city  of  New- 
York  ;  and  there  shall  be  such  other  establishments  as  the  General  Conference  may 
deem  expedient." — P  198. 

"28.  The  profits  arising  from  the  Book-Concern,  after  a  sufficient  capital  to 
carry  on  the  business  is  retained,  shall  be  regularly  applied  to  the  support  of  the  de- 
ficient travelling  preachers  and  their  families,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  preachers, 
&c.  The  general  book-steward  shall  every  year  send  forward  to  each  annual  con- 
ference an  account  of  the  dividend  which  the  several  annual  conferences  may  draw 
that  year  ;*  and  each  conference  may  draw  for  its  proportionate  part  on  any  person 
who  has  book-money  in  hands,  and  the  drafts,  with  the  receipt  of  the  conference 
thereon,  shall  be  sent  to  the  general  book-steward,  and  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
person  who  paid  the  same."    Pp.  207,  208. 

Now,  if  your  Honours  please,  I  turn  to  the  history  and  origin  of  this  Book  Con- 
cern, as  given  in  Dr.  Emory's  History  of  the  Discipline.  His  History  I  would  ex- 
plain is  in  the  form  of  annals.  He  gives  the  history  of  the  alterations  in  the  Disci- 
pline at  each  successive  General  Conference,  or  other  authorized  act  of  the  Church. 
I  quote  from  page  17  of  the  Book  of  Proofs,  No.  1. 

"  Of  the  printing  and  circulating  of  Books,  and  of  the  Profits  arising  therefrom. 

"  1800.  The  form  of  questions  and  answers  laid  aside,  and  the  whole  section 
remodelled  as  follows : — 

"  1.  Ezekiel  Cooper  is  appointed  the  superintendent  of  the  Book  Concern,  who 
shall  have  authority  to  regulate  the  publications,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  business, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  finances  from  time  to  time.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to 
inform  the  annual  conferences  if  any  of  the  preachers  or  private  members  of  the  so- 
ciety neglect  to  make  due  payment.  He  may  publish  any  books  or  tracts  which,  at 
any  time,  may  be  approved  of  or  recommended  by  the  majority  of  an  annual  con- 
ference, provided  such  books  or  tracts  be  also  approved  of  by  the  book  committee, 
which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Philadelphia  Annual  Conference.  He  may  reprint 
any  book  or  tract  which  has  once  been  approved  and  published  by  us,  when,  in  his 
judgment,  the  same  ought  to  be  reprinted.  Let  his  accounts  and  books  be  examined 
by  the  Philadelphia  Conference  at  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  said  conference. 

"2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  presiding  elder,  where  no  book-steward  is  ap- 
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pointed,  to  sec  that  his  district  be  fully  supplied  with  books.  He  is  to  order  such 
books  as  are  wanted,  and  to  give  direction  to  whose  care  the  same  are  to  be  sent ; 
and  he  is  to  take  the  oversight  of  all  our  books  sent  into  his  district,  and  to  account 
with  the  superintendent  for  the  same.  He  is  to  have  the  books  distributed  among 
the  several  circuits  in  his  district,  and  is  to  keep  an  account  with  each  preacher  whu 
receives  or  sells  the  books ;  and  is  to  receive  the  money,  and  to  forward  it  to  the 
superintendent.  When  a  presiding  elder  is  removed,  he  is  to  make  a  full  settlement 
for  all  the  books  sold  or  remaining  in  his  district;  and  is  also  to  make  a  transfer  to 
his  successor  of  all  the  books  and  accounts  left  with  the  preachers  in  the  district,  the 
amount  of  which  shall  so  to  his  credit,  and  pass  to  the  debit  of  his  successor. 

'■  3.  It  shall  be  tlio  dutv  of  ever,'  preacher,  who  has  the  charge  of  a  circuit,  to  see 
that  his  circuit  be  duly  supplied  with  books,  and  to  take  charge  of  all  the  books  which 
are  sent  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  or  which  may  be  in  his  circuit ;  and  he  is  to  ac- 
count with  the  presiding  elder  for  the  same.  When  a  preacher  leaves  his  circuit,  he 
must  settle  with  the  presiding  elder  for  all  the  books  he  has  disposed  of ;  he  is  also 
to  make  out  an  inventory  of  all  that  are  remaining  unsold,  which  shall  be  collected 
at  one  place  ;  the  amount  of  which  shall  go  to  his  credit,  and  be  transferred  to  his 
successor,  who  is  to  take  charge  of  the  same.  If  the  preacher  who  has  the  charge 
of  the  circuit  be  negligent  in  dispersing  the  books,  the  presiding  elder  shall  commit 
the  charge  of  the  books  to  another. 

'■4.  The  superintendent  of  the  book  business  may,  from  time  to  time,  supply  the 
preachers  with  books  in  those  circuits  which  are  adjacent  or  convenient  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  settle  with  them  for  the  same:  in  such  cases  the  regulations  respecting  the 
prcsiduig  elders  are  not  to  apply. 

"  5.  In  all  cases  where  books  are  sent  to  distant  places,  the  presiding  elders  or 
preachers  shall  be  allowed  to  put  a  small  additional  price  on  such  books  as  will  best 
bear  it ,  in  order  to  pay  the  expense  of  freight  or  carriage ;  but  the  addition  must  not 
be  more  than  what  is  necessarv  to  defray  such  expenses. 

"  6.  Every  annual  conference  shall  appoint  a  committee  or  committees  to  examine 
the  accounts  of  the  presiding  elders,  preachers,  and  book-stewards,  in  their  respec- 
tive districts  or  circuits.  Every  presiding  elder,  minister,  and  preacher,  shall  do 
everything'  in  their  i)Ower  to  recover  all  debts  due  to  the  Concern,  and  also  all  the 
books  belonging  to  the  T'oncern,  which  may  remain  in  the  hands  of  any  person  with- 
in their  districts  or  circuits.  If  any  preacher  or  member  be  indebted  to  the  Book 
Concern,  and  refuse  to  make  pavmcnt,  or  to  come  to  a  just  settlement,  let  him  be 
dealt  with  for  a  breach  of  trust,  and  such  etfectual  measures  bo  adopted  for  the 
recovery  of  such  debts  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  direction  of  the  annual  confer- 
ences respectively 

'■  7  There  shall  be  no  drafts  made  upon  the  Book  Concern  till  its  debts  arc  dis- 
charged, and  .1  sulRcient  capital  provided  Ibr  carrying  on  the  business;  after  which, 
the  ])riilits  arisini,'  from  the  books  shall  be  regularly  paid  to  the  ch.artcrcd  fund,  and 
be  a|)plied,  with  ilie  annual  income  of  the  funded  stock,  to  the  support  of  the  dis- 
tressed travelling  jireachcrs  and  tlu  ir  families,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  preach- 
ers, Ac, 

"  1^  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  preacher  or  preachers  who  travel  with  any  of  the 
bishops,  if  he  or  they  be  authorized  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Book  C'oiicern,  to 
act  .IS  an  a^'ent  in  the  srlllrinent  of  accounts,  (-(jllecting  money,  or  in  transacting  any 
business  belonging  to  the  Book  Concern." — Pp.  2r)8-260. 

In  1X111,  while  the  conference  consisted  of  all  the  preachers,  it  was  altered  to 
read  in  this  way,— pp.  19,  2(1.  Book  of  jjrool's,  No.  1. 

l-^l*-!. — 7.  Tile  proiits  arising  from  the  Book  ('oncern,  after  a  sufficient  capital  ti> 
carry  on  the  busiiu  ss  is  retained,  sliall  he  regularly  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
distressed  lra\elliUi;  preachers  and  their  families,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  preach- 
ers. A:o.  I  he  i^'i  uur  il  hook-slrward,  shall  every  vcar  send  forward  to  each  .annual 
conference  an  .lecomil  of  the  dividend  which  trie  "several  annual  conferences  may 
iir.v.:  that  Near  ;  and  each  conference  mav  draw  for  their  proportionate  part,  on  .iiiv 
[lerson  uli.i  litis  book  nionry  in  hand,  and  the  drafts,  with  the  receipt  of  the  confer 
.■iie(^  thereon,  sliall  be  suit  to  the  general  book-steward,  and  be  placed  to  the  credii 
ol  the  person  who  paid  the  same.  But  each  annual  conference  is  authorized. 
•It  .ill  ,  vriits  to  draw  on  the  general  book-steward  for  one  hundred  dollars."— Pp, 
2t;  1,262.  ' 
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Your  Honours  will  observe  the  change  to  be,  that  the  profits  were  not  to  be  paid 
into  the  Chartered  Fvind,  but  to  be  distributed  by  the  agencies  of  the  annual  confer- 
ences ;  and  it  thus  remained,  in  substance,  until  the  rule  was  adopted  as  it  now  stands 
in  the  Discipline  of  1840. 

The  next  subject,  extracts  in  relation  to  which  I  will  read,  is  the  Conferences,  An- 
nual and  General  ;  but  in  that  'connexion  I  will  read  extracts  from  the  Book  of 
Discipline  of  1840,  beginning  on  page  25  of  the  first  of  the  proofs,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Church,  and  its  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  for  they  bear  upon 
this  part  of  the  case.  The  articles  of  religion  are  printed  at  large,  and  what  I  shall 
read  are  but  extracts. 

"ARTICLES  OF  RELIGION. 

"  V   The  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  Salvation. 
"  The  Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  :  so  that  whatso- 
ever is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any 
man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  ne- 
cessary to  salvation." — P.  10. 

"  XIIL  Of  the  Church. 
"  The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  which  the  pure 
word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  duly  administered  according  to  Christ's 
ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same." — P.  14. 

"  XXII.  Of  the  Kites  and  Ceremonies  of  Churches. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  that  rites  and  ceremonies  should  in  all  places  be  the  same,  or 
exactly  alike  :  for  they  have  been  always  different,  and  may  be  changed  according 
to  the  diversity  of  countries,  times,  and  men's  manners,  so  that  nothing  be  ordained 
against  God's  word.  Wliosoever,  through  his  private  judgment,  willingly  and  pur- 
posely doth  openly  break  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs, 
which  are  not  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God,  and  are  ordained  and  approved  by  com- 
mon authoijty,  ought  to  be  rebuked  openly,  that  others  may  fear  to  do  the  like,  as 
one  that  ofTendeth  against  the  common  order  of  the  Church,  and  woundeth  the  con- 
sciences of  weak  brethren. 

"  Every  particular  Church  may  ordain,  change,  or  abolish  rites  and  ceremonies,  so 
that  all  things  may  be  done  to  edification." — Pp.  18,  19. 

"  XXIII.  Of  the  Rulers  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
"The  president,  the  congress,  the  general  assemblies,  the  governors,  and  the 
councils  of  state,  as  the  delegates  of  the  people.,  are  the  rulers  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  according  to  the  division  of  power  made  to  them  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  the  Constitutions  of  their  respective  States.  And  the  said 
States  are  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation,  and  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  any 
foreign  jurisdiction."* 

"  Of  the  General  Conference. 

"  Quest.  2.  Who  shall  compose  the  General  Conference,  and  what  are  the  regu- 
lations and  powers  belonging  to  it  1 

"  Ans.  1.  The  General  Conference  shall  be  composed  of  one  member  for  every 
twenty-one  members  of  each  annual  conference,  to  be  appointed  either  by  seniority 
or  choice,  at  the  discretion  of  such  annual  conference  :  yet  so  that  such  representa- 
tives shall  have  travelled  at  least  four  full  calendar  years  from  the  time  that  they 
were  received  on  trial  by  an  annual  conference,  and  are  in  full  connexion  at  the 
time  of  holding  the  conference. 

"3.  The  General  Conference  shall  meet  on  the  first  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1812,  in  the  city  of  New- York,  and  thenceforward  on  the  first  day  of  May 

"  *  As  far  as  it  respects  civil  affairs,  we  believe  it  the  duty  of  Christians,  and  especially  all 
Christian  ministers,  to  be  subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  country  where  they  may  re- 
side, and  to  use  all  laudable  means  to  enjoin  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be  ;  and  therefore  it 
is  expected  that  all  our  preachers  and  people,  who  may  be  under  the  British,  or  any  other 
government,  will  behave  themselves  as  peaceable  and  orderly  subjects." — P.  19. 
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once  in  four  years  v.i  rpctually,  in  such  place  or  places  as  shall  be  fixed  on  by  tin- 
(icneral  Conference' from  time'  to  time  :  but  the  general  superintendents,  with  or  by 
the  advice  of  all  the  annual  conferences,  or  if  there  be  no  general  superintendent,  ail 
the  annual  conferences  respectively,  shall  have  power  to  call  a  General  Conference, 
if  they  judge  it  necessary  at  any  time. 

■•  3.  At  all  times  when  the  General  Conference  is  met,  it  shall  take  two-thirds  of  the 
representatives  of  all  the  annual  conferences  to  make  a  quorum  for  transacting 
business. 

'■  4  Gne  of  the  general  superintendents  shall  preside  in  the  General  Conference  ; 
but  in  case  no  general  superintendent  be  present,  the  General  Conference  shall 
choose  a  president  pro  tern. 

••  5.  The  (icneral  Conference  shall  have  full  powers  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  our  Church,  under  the  following  limitations  and  restrictions,  viz  : — " 

The  six  articles  that  I  am  going  to  read  are  known  under  the  technical  name  of 
"  Restrictive  Articles."  I  may  hero  also  observe,  that  the  designation  "  General 
.•^Superintendents,"'  in  what  I  have  read,  is  the  name  given  to  their  bishops. 

'•  1.  The  General  Conference  shall  not  revoke,  alter,  or  change  our  articles  of  reli- 
gion, nor  establish  anv  new  standards  or  rules  of  doctrine  contrary  to  our  present 
existing  and  established  standards  of  doctrine. 

•■  C.  They  shall  not  allow  of  more  than  one  representative  for  every  fourteen 
members  of  the  annual  conference,  nor  allow  of  a  less  number  than  one  for  every 
thirty  :  provided,  nevertheless,  that  when  there  shall  be  in  any  annual  conference  a 
tr.ic'.ion  of  two-thirds  the  number  which  shall  be  fixed  for  the  ratio  of  representation, 
such  annual  conference  shall  be  entitled  to  an  additional  delegate  for  such  frac- 
tion ;  and  provided,  also,  th.it  no  conference  shall  be  denied  the  privilege  of  two  de- 
le;iates. 

•■  3.  Thev  slrdl  not  change  or  alter  any  part  or  rule  of  our  government,  so  as  to 
do  aw.iv  opiscopacv,  or  destroy  the  plan  of  our  itinerant  general  superintendency. 

■■  -1    Thev  shall  not  revoke  or  change  the  general  rules  of  the  United  Societies. 

'■  .').  Thev  shall  not  d  i  away  the  privileges  of  our  ministers  or  preachers  of  trial  bv 
a  committee,  and  ef  an  ajipeal  ;  neither  shall  they  do  .away  the  privileges  of  our 
meiuhers  of  trial  before  the  soi-ii  ty,  or  by  a  committee,  and  of  an  appeal. 

••  li  Thev  shall  not  .appmpriate  the  produce  of  the  Book-Cuiieern,  nor  of  the  Char- 
ter Fund,  to  anv  ]>urpose  otiier  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling,  supernumerary, 
superannuated  and  worn-out  preachers,  their  wives,  widows,  and  children.  Provided, 
nevertheless,  that  upon  the  eoneurreiit  reconiinendalion  of  three-fourths  of  all  the 
meiii'iers  ol  thi'  several  .annual  conferences,  who  shall  be  present  and  vote  on  .such 
recommendation,  then  ,a  m.ajoritv  of  twu-thirds  of  the  Geiier.al  Conference  succeeding 
shall  sulfice  til  alter  anv  n{  the  above  restrictions,  excepting  the  first  article  :  and 
also,  \\h(-ni  ver  such  aher.ition  or  .alterations  shall  have  beiai  first  recommended 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Ceiier.il  ( 'i iiifereiH  (\  so  soon  as  three-fourths  of  the  meniliors  of 
all  the  annual  confrrenri  s  shall  have  concurred  as  aforesaid,  such  alteration  or  alte- 
rations shall  take  ellect."' — Pp. 

'•  <>l  fhc  Annual  Cuiifircnces. 
•■  i/ii'sr  3.  Wlio  shall  attend  the  yearly  conferences'! 

"  Alls  .\\\  the  travrllinir  |iie,a(  hers  who  are  in  full  connexion,  and  those  who  are 
to  be  re(a  ivrd  into  full  eoiiia  xion  " — i'.  'Zi. 

'■  Oi  Ihr  Allowance  to  the  Mnnslns  ami  Pirarhrrs,  and  to  their  Wires,  Widoivs,  and 

( 'hildrni. 

"  1.  The  annual  allowance  of  the  in.irriial  tr.avi  Uiiig,  supernumerary,  and  super- 
.anniiai.  d  pn  achers,  and  the  liishops,  shall  be  two  biindred  dollars,  and  their  travel- 
lllJi;  r  \  p('nses. 

■■  -  I'hi-  annual  allowai](a'  of  the  unmarried  travelling,  supernumerary,  and  super- 
annuated preachers,  and  bishops,  shall  be  one  hundred  dollars,  and  their  travelling 
expenses 

"  3.  Each  child  of  .i  travelling  preacher  or  bishop  shall  bo  allowed  sixteen  dollars 
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annually,  to  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  twenty-four  dollars  annually  from  the  age 
of  seven  to  fourteen  years  ;  and  those  preachers  whose  wives  are  dead  shall  be 
allowed  for  each  child  annually  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  board  of  such  child  or 
children  during  the  above  term  of  years  :  Nevertheless,  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to 
the  children  of  preachers  whose  families  are  provided  for  by  other  means  in  their 
circuits  respectively.  * 

"4.  The  annual  allowance  of  the  widows  of  travelling,  superannuated,  worn-out,  and 
supernumerary  preachers,  and  the  bishops,  shall  be  one  hundred  dollars. 

"  5.  The  orphans  of  travelling,  supernumerary,  superannuated,  and  worn-out 
preachers,  and  the  bishops,  shall  be  allowed  by  the  annual  conferences  the  same 
sums  respectively  which  are  allowed  to  the  children  of  living  preachers.  And  on  the 
death  of  a  preacher  leaving  a  child  or  children  without  so  much  of  worldly  goods  as 
should  be  necessary  to  his,  her,  or  their  support,  the  annual  conference  of  which  he 
was  a  member  shall  raise,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  deemed  best,  a  yearly  sum 
for  the  subsistence  and  education  of  such  orphan  child  or  children,  until  he,  she,  or 
they,  shall  have  arrived  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  amount  of  which  yearly 
sum  shall  be  fixed  by  a  committee  of  the  conference  at  each  session  in  advance." — 
Pp.  181,  182. 

Now,  if  your  Honours  please,  I  propose  to  read  historical  documents,  to  show 
how  this  power  of  the  General  Conferences  has  taken  its  shape  from  time  to  time  ; 
so  that  it  may  be  seen  what  has  been  done,  how  it  has  arisen,  and  how  it  has  grown 
up.  I  am  about  to  read  an  extract  from  Emory's  History  of  the  Discipline.  By 
"  Discipline  "  is  meant  the  book  of  that  designation  containing  the  articles  of  religion 
and  everything  relating  to  this  Church. 

"  In  our  civil  governments  the  statutes  are  scattered  through  the  several  volumes 
of  laws,  which  have  been  published  from  time  to  time,  and  therefore  these  are  all 
preserved.  But,  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Discipline,  as  revised  at  each 
General  Conference,  being  in  itself  complete,  supplants  all  that  had  gone  before  it, 
and  the  pcevious  editions  are  cast  aside,  as  of  no  further  use.  Thus  it  has  con- 
tinued, until  now  nearly  sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  organization  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Discipline  has  undergone  about  twenty  distinct  revisions  " — P  3. 

For  the  present  I  pass  over  the  questions  which  relate  to  slavery,  as  I  propose  to 
read  all  those  parts  which  relate  to  that  subject  together,  and  distinct  from  other 
questions.    I  proceed,  therefore,  to  page  3  of  the  first  of  the  proofs : — 

"  The  close  of  the  year  1784  constituted  a  new  and  most  important  epoch  in  Ame- 
rican Methodism.  The  independence  of  the  United  States  having  been  confirmed 
by  the  peace  of  1783,  the  authority  of  England  over  them,  both  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal, came  to  an  end.  The  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England  being  thus  provi- 
dentially dissolved,  Mr.  Wesley,  who  had  always  resisted  a  separation  from  it,  took 
measures,  on  the  application  of  the  American  societies,  to  organize  them  into  a 
Church.  In  explanation  of  his  views  and  wishes,  he  addressed  to  the  brethren  in 
America  the  following  letter : — 

"  '  Bristol,  Septembee  10,  1784. 
"  'To  Dr.  Coke,  Mr.  Asbury,  and  our  Brethren  in  North  America: — 

"  '  1.  By  a  very  uncommon  train  of  providences,  many  of  the  provinces  of  North 
America  are  totally  disjoined  from  the  British  empire,  and  erected  into  independent 
States.  The  English  government  has  no  authority  over  them,  either  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical, any  more  than  over  the  States  of  Holland.  A  civil  authority  is  exercised 
over  them,  partly  by  the  congress,  partly  by  the  state  assemblies.  But  no  one  either 
exercises  or  claims  any  ecclesiastical  authority  at  all.  In  this  peculiar  situation 
some  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  States  desire  my  advice ;  and  in  compli- 
ance with  their  desire  I  have  drawn  up  a  little  sketch. 

"  '  3.  Lord  King's  account  of  the  primitive  Church  convinced  me,  many  years  ago, 
that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  the  same  order,  and,  consequently,  have  the  same 
right  to  ordain.    For  many  years  I  have  been  importuned,  from  time  to  time,  to  ex- 
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■,  rcisc  this  risht,  by  ordaininK  part  of  our  travellinfj  preachers;  but  I  have  still  re- 
fused, not  oiriy  for' peace'  sake,  but  because  I  was  determined  as  little  as  possible  to 
wo'iMo  the  established  order  of  the  national  Church  to  which  I  beloniicd. 

■••3.  But  the  case  is  widely  dilTerent  between  England  and  North  America. 
Here  there  arc  bishops  who  have  a  legal  jurisdiction.  In  America  there  are  none, 
and  but  few  parish  ministers ;  so  that  for  some  hundred  miles  together  there  is  none 
either  to  baptize  or  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper.  Here,  therefore,  my  scruples 
are  at  an  end  ;  and  I  conceive  myself  at  full  liberty,  as  I  violate  no  order,  and  invade 
no  man's  ntrht,  by  appointing  and  sending  labourers  into  the  harvest. 

"•4.  I  have,  accordingly,  appointed  Dr.  Coke,  and  Mr.  Fkan-cis  Asbury  to  be 
loint  superintendents  over  our  brethren  in  North  America;  as  also  Richard  What- 
COAT  and  Tho.mas  Vasev  to  act  as  ciders  among  them,  by  baptizing  and  administer- 
mg  the  Lord's  Supper. 

■• '  5.  If  any  one  will  point  out  a  more  rational  and  Scriptural  way  of  feeding  and 
^uidini;  those  poor  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  I  will  gladly  embrace  it.  At  present  I 
cannot  see  anv  better  method  than  that  I  have  taken. 

"  '  6.  It  has  indeed  been  proposed  to  desire  the  English  bishops  to  ordain  part  of 
our  preachers  for  America.  But  to  this  I  object :  (1.)  I  desired  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don to  ordain  one  only,  but  could  not  prevail.  (2.)  If  they  consented,  we  know  the 
slowness  of  their  proceedings;  but  the  matter  admits  of  no  delay.  (3.)  If  they 
would  ordain  them  note,  they  would  likewise  expect  to  govern  them.  And  how 
crievously  would  this  entangle  us !  (4.)  As  our  American  brethren  are  now  totally 
disentangled  both  from  the  state  and  from  the  English  hierarchy,  wo  dare  not  entan- 
gle them  again  either  with  the  one  or  the  other.  They  are  now  at  full  liberty  sim- 
ply to  follow  the  Scriptures  and  the  primitive  Church.  And  we  judge  it  best  that 
'.hev  should  stand  fast  in  that  liberty  wherewith  God  has  so  strangely  made  them 
free, — Pp.  22-24.  John  Wesley.'  " 

I  continue  to  read  on  the  5th  page  of  No.  1,  of  the  Proofs,  and  our  object  in 
reading  this  is  to  show  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  its  origin  in  a  sepa- 
ration, which  did  not  involve  thein  in  any  differences  of  doctrine,  or  a  secession  from 
iheir  F.iiL'lisli  brc  thren. 

'•  To  carry  into  effect  the  proposed  organization,  a  General  Conference  of 
preaclu  rs  was  called,  to  meet  in  Baltimore  at  Cliristmas,  1784.  Sixty  out  of  the 
'  ightv-threo  preachers,  then  in  the  travelliiiLT  connexion,  attended  at  the  appointed 
lime.  •  .\t  this  cuufcn  iice,'  say  the  .\nnual  .Minutes  for  1785,  '  it  was  unanimously 
agrrc  il  that  riroum^taiices  made  it  expedient  for  us  to  become  a  separate  body, 
under  the  denomination  of  "  The  .M(  ihodist  Ejiiscopal  Church."  '  And  again  they 
s.iv,  We  formed  oursi  lves  into  an  independent  Church  ;  and  following  the  counsel 
"f  .Mr.  John  We^ll'V,  who  rrconimended  the  episcojial  mode  of  Church  government, 
'.ve  thouijht  it  best  to  bi  c-onie  an  episcopal  Church,  making  the  episcopal  office  elec- 
livi',  and  the  elected  superiiil(  ndent  or  bishop  amenable  to  the  body  of  ministers  and 
preachers. '  Tliev  adopted  a  Form  of  Disripliiu'  for  the  government  of  the  Church. 
This  was  substantially  the  sanu-  with  liu-  Largi'  Minutes,  the  principal  alterations 
being  only  such  as  wen-  necessary  to  ad.ipt  it  to  the  stale  of  things  in  America.  As 
this  was  the  first  Uiscipline  of  tlie  Methodist  I  'piscopal  Church,  it  is  here  republished 
entire,  tOL,'ether  with  the  portions  of  the  Large  .Minutes  which  wi  re  left  out  or  altered. 
Tbose  parts  of  the  T..;irL'e  Minutes  which  wi  re  left  out  of  the  Discipline  nf  1784,  are  here 
eiiel.»ccl  in  braeki  Is,  and,  when  thi'  ])ass.iges  are  long,  are  printed  in  smaller  type  ; 
■•yhile  whai  was  contained  in  the  latter,  and  not  in  the  former,  is  printed  in  italics. 
\\  liere  there  has  been  iiierelv  a  substitution  of  one  p.issage  lor  another,  the  laiiguaee 
et  the  L.irL'e  .Minutes  is  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  figures  in  parentheses 
refer  lo  the  Large  .Minutes. 

M>nii!is  nl  screral  Cimrersations  betirecn  tlic  R<r.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  the 
Ri  c.  Francis  Asbury,  and  I'lhrrx,  al  a  Confi  rencc,  hcgun  vi  Baltimore,  in  th'- 
State  „l  M,:,ijlund,  on  Monday,  the  'Z'itli  of  December,  in  the  year  1781.* 

••  •  Qui  St.  2    What  ran  Ic  done  in  order  to  thr  future  union  of  the  Methodists  ? 

"    .ins.  Ihn  in^'  the  li  fe  I't  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wislnj,  w<  arknoirledi^r  oursehcs  his  sons 

'  F.rst  I'lsnpiine  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  compared  with  Large  Minutes. 
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m  (he  gospel,  ready,  in  matters  belonging  to  Church  government,  to  obey  his  commands. 
And  we  do  engage,  after  his  death,  to  do  everything  that  we  judge  consistent  with  the 
cause  of  religion  in  America  and  the  political  interests  of  these  States,  to  preserve  and 
promote  our  union  with  the  Methodists  in  Europe. 

"  '  Quest.  3.  As  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  affairs  of  these  United  States  have 
passed  through  a  very  consideratife  change  by  the  Revolution,  what  plan  of  Church  go- 
vernment shall  we  hereafter  pursue  ? 

"  '  Ans.  We  will  form  ourselves  into  an  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  direction  of 
superintendents,  elders,  deacons,  and  helpers,  according  to  the  forms  of  ordination  an- 
nexed to  our  Liturgy,  and  the  Form  of  Discipline  set  forth  in  these  Minutes. 

"  '  Quest.  4.  (3.)  What  may  we  reasonably  believe  to  be  God's  design  in  raising  up 
the  preachers  called  Methodists  1 

"  '  Ans.  [Not  to  form  any  new  sect  ;  but]  to  reform  the  continent,  [particularly  the 
Church  ;]  and  to  spread  Scriptural  holiness  over  these  lands.' — Pp.  25-27." 

For  the  reasons  before  given,  I  pass  over  the  passages  on  pp.  7,  8,  and  9,  which 
relate  to  slavery,  and  come  to  p.  10. 

"  1787. — In  1787  the  Discipline  underwent  an  entire  change  in  its  form.  It  will 
have  been  perceived,  that  the  first  and  second  editions  consisted  of  a  series  of  ques- 
tions and  ansv/ers,  arranged  with  very  little  method.  The  book  was  now  divided 
into  sections,  with  appropriate  heads. — P.  81. 

"  Of  the  Origin  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

"  1789. — '  Sec.  3.  On  the  Nature  and  Constitution  of  our  Church. 

"  '  We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Church  of  England,  to  which  we  have 
been  united,  is  deficient  in  several  of  the  most  important  parts  of  Christian  disci- 
pline ;  and  that  (a  few  ministers  and  members  excepted)  it  has  lost  the  life  and 
power  of  religion.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  spirit  and  design  it  has  ever 
discovered  in  Europe,  of  rising  to  pre-eminence  and  worldly  dignities  by  virtue  of  a 
national  establishment,  and  by  the  most  servile  devotion  to  the  will  of  temporal  go- 
vernors :  aM  we  fear  the  same  spirit  will  lead  the  same  Church  in  these  United 
States  (though  altered  in  its  name)  to  similar  designs  and  attempts,  if  the  number 
and  strength  of  its  members  will  ever  afford  a  probability  of  success  ;  and  particu- 
larly to  obtain  a  national  establishment,  which  we  cordially  abhor  as  the  great  bane 
of  truth  and  holiness,  and  consequently  a  great  impediment  to  the  progress  of  vital 
Christianity. 

"  '  For  these  reasons  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  form  ourselves  into  an  inde- 
pendent Church.  And  as  the  most  excellent  mode  of  Church  government,  according 
to  our  maturest  judgment,  is  that  of  a  moderate  episcopacy,  and  as  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  bishops  from  the  apostles  can  be  proved  neither 
from  Scripture  nor  antiquity,  we  therefore  have  constituted  ourselves  into  an  episco- 
pal Church,  under  the  direction  of  bishops,  elders,  deacons,  and  preachers,  according 
to  the  forms  of  ordination  annexed  to  our  Prayer-book,  and  the  regulations  laid  down 
in  this  form  of  Discipline.' 

"  '  Sec.  4.  On  constituting  of  bishops,  and  their  duty. 

"  '  Quest.  1.  What  is  the  proper  origin  of  the  episcopal  authority  in  our  Church  1 
"  '  Ans.  In  the  year  1784  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  who,  under  God,  has  been  the 
father  of  the  great  revival  of  religion  now  extending  over  the  earth  by  the  means  of 
the  Methodists,  determined,  at  the  intercession  of  multitudes  of  his  spiritual  children 
on  this  continent,  to  ordain  ministers  for  America,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  over 
three  regularly-ordained  clergy  ;  but  preferring  the  episcopal  mode  of  Church  go- 
vernment to  any  other,  he  solemnly  set  apart,  by  the  imposition  of  his  hands  and 
prayer,  one  of  them,  namely,  Thomas  Coke,  doctor  of  civil  law,  late  of  Jesus  College, 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  the  episcopal  office  ;  and  having  delivered  to  him 
letters  of  episcopal  orders,  commissioned  and  directed  him  to  set  apart  Francis 
Asbury,  then  general  assistant  of  the  Methodist  Society  in  America,  for  the  same 
episcopal  office,  he,  the  said  Francis  Asbury,  being  first  ordained  deacon  and  elder. 
In  consequence  of  which,  the  said  Francis  Asbury  was  solemnly  set  apart  for  the 
said  episcopal  office  by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  said  Thomas 
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Coke,  other  regularlv-oidamdi  ministers  assisting  in  the  sacred  ceremony.  At  which 
time  the  flencral  Conference  held  at  Baltimore  did  unanimously  receive  the  said 
Thomas  Cokf  and  Francis  Asbury  as  their  bishops,  being  fully  satisfied  of  the 
validity  of  their  episcopal  ordination.' — Pp.  93,  94. 

■•  0'  the  General  and  Annual  Conferences. 
"Of  the  General  Conference 

'•  X.jthing  appears  on  this  subject,  until  1792,  when  the  first  General  Conference, 
after  the  organization  of  the  Church,  was  held.    We  then  find  the  following  : — 

'•  1T;IC.  '  Quest.  ~.  Who  shall  compose  the  General  Conference  ? 

"  Ans.  All  the  travelling  preachers  who  shall  be  in  full  connexion  at  the  time  of 
iioiding  the  CoiilorLiict'. 

•■  ■  Quest.  3.  When  and  where  shall  the  next  General  Conference  be  held  ! 

'■  •  Ans.  On  the  tirst  day  of  Xovemher,  in  the  year  1796,  in  the  town  of  Baltimore.' 

"  1796.  Question  3.  struck  out. 

••  I'^OO.  An  additional  qualification  for  membership  was  added,  namely  : — to  '  have 
travelled  four  vears.' 

•'  \  '<()i.  It  was  provided  that  the  '  four  years  '  should  date  '  from  the  time  that 
thev  wire  rece  ived  on  trial  iiy  an  annual  conference.' 

"  lSO-».  This  was  the  last  meeting  of  a  General  Conference,  composed  of  all  the 
preachers  who  had  travelled  four  vears.  It  was  then  resolved  to  have,  in  future,  a 
delesiated  General  Conlere;.ee,  and  the  following  was  adopted  as  its  constitution,  in 
lieu  of  the  former  : — 

"  •  Quest.  2.  Who  shall  compose  the  General  Conference,  and  what  arc  the  regu- 
lations and  powers  belongi:iL'  to  it  ! 

"  Ans.  1.  The  fiei;eral  < 'onfcrence  shall  be  composed  of  one  member  for  every 
five  members  of  each  annual  conference,  to  be  appointed  cither  by  seniority  or  choice, 
at  the  discretion  of  such  annual  conference  ;  yet  so  that  such  representatives  shall 
s!iall  have  travelled  at  leas!  four  full  calendar  years  from  the  time  that  they  were  re- 
ceived on  trial  by  an  annual  conference,  and  are  in  full  connexion  at  the  time  of 
Holding  tlie  Cuaferciice 

"  '2.  The  liciieral  ( 'unferc  i.er  shall  meet  on  the  first  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
c'.ir  Lord  1X12,  in  the  citv  of  Ne-.v-York,  and  thenceforward  on  the  tirst  day  of  May, 
'ince  in  four  vears  perpetually,  in  such  place  or  places  as  shall  be  fixed  on  by  the 
I  leiieral  ( '.Milerence  ir^HU  tioie  to  time  ;  hut  the  geiicr.il  superintendents,  with  or  by 
:he  advice  of  all  the  annual  i  ( iiili  lence.s.  or  if  there  be  no  g<  neral  superintendent,  all 
the  .annual  coiiferenres  ,-ts|,ect:velv,  sh.iU  have  power  to  call  .a  (ieiieral  (.'oiiference, 
if  thev  judi'e  it  necessary,  .it  auv  time. 

"  3  At  all  times  when  the  d'eiieral  Conference  is  met,  it  shall  take  two-thirds 
ol  the  re]iresentativi  s  v\  all  the  annual  coulereuces  to  make  a  quorum  for  transacting 
husiiu'ss. 

"  l  <  )uc  ol  tiie  gcm  ral  superintendents  shall  jireside  in  the  General  Confer- 
eiici'  ;  but  in  e:isr  no  g<i.<  ral  sii]>erintendeut  lie  present,  the  General  (."onference 
~iiall  choosr  a  president  pro  tein. 

"  /).  The  General  ('onference  shall  have  full  powers  to  m.ake  rules  and  regula- 
'iiHis  for  our  Church,  under  tiie  following  limitations  and  restrictions,  namely  : — - 

"  •  1.  The  (o  iier.d  ( 'oiih  rem  i  sliall  not  revoke,  alter,  or  eliaiigt'  our  Articles  of 
l!i  ligiiiii.  nor  establish  .inv  new  standards  or  rules  of  doctrine  contrary  to  our  present 
I  .\istini,'  and  established  standards  ol  doctrine. 

"  2.  'I  he  V  sliall  not  allow  ol  more  tli.an  one  re]iresentative  for  every  five  mem- 
•  rs  (il  the  .imiual  eni. li  re  nee,  nor  allow  of  a  less  number  than  one  for  every  seven. 

■•  ■  3  'J'hcv  sh.ill  not  change  or  alt(  r  anv  part  or  nile  of  our  government,  so  ,is  to 
(1.1  away  i  pisenp.n  y,  or  desiroy  the  plan  of  our  itinerant  general  sii|ieriiitendency. 

••  -4.    Till  y  shall  i;e'  revoke  or  ch.iiige  the  general  rules  of  the  I'mted  Soeielic^s. 

••  .').  Th(  v  shall  no!  do  .iw.iy  the  privileges  of  our  ministers  or  preachers  of  trial 
liv  a  committ' I  .  and  of  an  .ippi  al  :  neith(ir  sli.ill  llii  y  do  awav  the  jirivileges  of  our 
iiiemliers  of  In.il  In  tor>  'lif  sccu  ly,  or  by  a  eoinmiltee,  and  of  an  appeal. 

••  0.  I  hey  shall  not  a[ipropriate  the  produce  of  the  Hook  Concern,  nor  of  the 
I'harterid  fund,  to  any  piirpesi  other  than  lor  the  benelit  of  the  travelling,  .-Uper- 
numerary,  superannuated,  and  worn-out  preachers,  their  wives,  widows, and  children. 

"  '  I'rovided,  uevertheh  ss,  that  upon  the  joint  recommendation  of  all  the  annual 
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conferences,  then  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  General  Conference  succeeding  shall 
suiEce  to  alter  any  of  the  above  restrictions.' 

"  1816.  The  ratio  of  representation,  in  Ans.  1.,  was  altered  to  one  for  every 
seven. 

"  1832.  The  former  proviso,  at  the  close  of  the  restrictive  rules,  was  struck  out, 
and  the  following  substituted  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  upon  the  concurrent 
recommendation  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  several  annual  confer- 
ences, who  shall  be  present  and  vote  on  such  recommendation,  then  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  General  Conference  succeeding  shall  suffice  to  alter  any  of  the 
above  restrictions  excepting  the  first  article  ;  and  also,  whenever  such  alteration  or 
alterations  shall  have  been  first  recommended  by  two-thirds  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence, so  soon  as  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  all  the  annual  conferences  shall  have 
concurred  as  aforesaid,  such  alteration  or  alterations  shall  take  effect.' 

"  1836.  The  ratio  of  representation  was  altered  to  one  for  every  twenty-one  ; 
and  to  allow  this,  the  second  of  the  restrictive  rules  was  changed  to  the  following  : — 

" '  2.  They  shall  not  allow  of  more  than  one  representative  for  every  fourteen  mem- 
bers of  the  annual  conference,  nor  allow  of  a  less  number  than  one  for  every  thirty  : 
provided,  nevertheless,  that  when  there  shall  be  in  any  annual  conference  a  fraction 
of  two-thirds  the  number  which  shall  be  fixed  for  the  ratio  of  representation,  such 
annual  conference  shall  be  entitled  to  an  additional  delegate  for  such  fraction  ;  and 
provided,  also,  that  no  conference  shall  be  denied  the  privilege  of  two  delegates.' 
—Pp.  111-114. 

"  Bishops  and  their  Duty. 
"  1792.  '  Quest.  3.  What  is  the  bishop's  duty  1 
"  ^  Ans.  1.  To  preside  in  our  conferences. 

"  '  2.  To  fix  the  appointments  of  the  preachers  for  the  several  circuits. 

"  '  3.  In  the  intervals  of  the  conferences  to  change,  receive,  or  suspend  preachers, 
as  necessity  may  require. 

"  '  4.  To  travel  through  the  connexion  at  large. 

"  '  5.  To  oversee  the  spiritual  and  temporal  business  of  the  societies. 

"  '  6.  To  ordain  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons. 

"  '  Qu^M.  4.  To  whom  is  the  bishop  amenable  for  his  conduct  1 

"  '  Ans.  To  the  General  Conference,  who  have  power  to  expel  him  for  improper 
conduct,  if  they  see  it  necessary. 

"  '  Quest.  5.  What  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  trial  of  an  immoral  bishop,  in 
the  interval  of  the  General  Conference  1 

"  '  Ans.  If  a  bishop  be  guilty  of  immorality,  three  travelling  elders  shall  call  upon 
him,  and  examine  him  on  the  subject :  and  if  the  three  elders  verily  believe  that  the 
bishop  is  guilty  of  the  crime,  they  shall  call  to  their  aid  two  presiding  elders  from 
two  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  where  the  crime  was  committed,  each  of 
which  presiding  elders  shall  bring  with  him  two  elders,  or  an  elder  and  a  deacon. 
The  above-mentioned  nine  persons  shall  form  a  conference,  to  examine  into  the 
charge  brought  against  the  bishop ;  and  if  two-thirds  of  them  verily  believe  him  to  be 
guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  they  shall  have  authority  to  suspend  the  bishop 
till  the  ensuing  General  Conference,  and  the  districts  shall  be  regulated  in  the 
mean  time  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  bishop.' — Pp.  121,  122. 

"  1804.  To  the  second  of  the  bishop's  duties  (Question  3)  is  added  this  clause  : 
'  Provided  he  shall  not  allow  any  preacher  to  remain  in  the  same  station  more  than 
two  years  successively  ;  excepting  the  presiding  elders,  the  editor  and  general  book- 
steward,  the  assistant  editor  and  general  book-steward,  the  supernumerary,  super- 
annuated, and  worn  out  preachers.'  To  the  third  is  added,  '  and  as  the  Discipline 
directs.' 

"  In  the  answer  to  Question  5,  the  word  '  guilty,'  in  the  first  line,  is  changed  to 
'  accused,'  and  the  following  clause  is  added  at  the  close  : — '  But  no  accusation 
shall  be  received  against  a  bishop  except  it  be  delivered  in  writing,  signed  by  those 
who  are  to  prove  the  crime  :  and  a  copy  of  the  accusation  shall  be  given  to  the  ac- 
cused bishop.' — P.  122." 

I  will  now  read,  if  your  Honours  please,  some  extracts  from  the  printed  Journals 
and  Documents  of  the  General  Conference  in  relation  to  the  Canada  Conference.  It 
seems  that  the  Canada  Methodists  separated  from  the  Methodists  of  this  country. 
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The  action  of  the  Methodist  body  on  that  subject  we  have  thought  to  be  material  to 
notice.    I  will  read,  beginning  on  page  33. 

"  Mav  5,  1828. — A  petition  from  the  Canada  Annual  Conference  was  presented  by 
A\'illiam  Ryerson,  praying  that  they  may  be  separated  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States ;  which 
was,  on  motion,  referred  to  a  special  committee,  to  consist  of  seven  members. 

"  THE  PETITION. 

"  '  To  the  Bishops  and  Members  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  assembled  at  Pittsburgh: — 

"' Reverend  Fathers  and  Brethren: — The  Canada  Conference  having,  after 
mature  deliberation,  deemed  a  separation  expedient,  most  humbly  pray  that  they 
may  be  set  off  a  separate  and  independent  Church  in  Canada. 

'•  ■  Your  petitioners  are  induced  to  present  this  their  humble  prayer  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : — 

"  '  1st.  Our  political  relations,  and  the  political  feelings  of  a  great  part  of  the  com- 
munity, are  such  that  we  labour  under  many  very  serious  embarrassments  on  account 
of  our  union  with  the  United  States  ;  from  which  embarrassments  we  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  relieved  by  a  separation. 

"  '  2d.  The  local  circumstances  of  our  societies  in  this  province  ;  the  rapid  increase 
and  extension  of  the  work,  both  among  the  white  inhabitants  and  the  Indians ;  the 
prospects  of  division  among  ourselves,  if  our  present  relation  be  continued — render 
it  necessary  for  us  to  be  under  ecclesiastical  regulations  somewhat  of  a  peculiar 
character,  so  as  to  suit  our  local  circumstances.  These  circumstances,  together 
with  our  being  scattered  over  a  large  countr)',  render  it  highly  necessary  to  have  a 
superintendent  who  may  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  in 
this  province.  By  this  means  he  would  be  identified  with  us,  would  more  sensibly 
feel  our  interests  his  own,  and  his  influence  would  be  proportionably  greater  in  pre- 
serving us  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  and  the  bond  of  peace. 

'•  '3d.  It  is  highly  probable  we  shall  obtain  some  important  religious  privileges  by 
becomint;  a  separate  body. 

'•  •  4th.  In  the  event  of  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  it  would  be  altogether  im- 
practicable for  a  superintendent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  unless  he  be 
resident  in  this  province. 

"  '  5th.  It  is  the  general  wish  of  our  people  in  this  province  to  become  separate ; 
nor  will  they,  according  to  present  appearances,  be  satisfied  without  such  separation. 

"  '  The.-^e,  reverend  fathers  and  brethren,  arc  some  of  the  principal  reasons  which 
induce  us  to  pray  for  an  independent  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Upper  Canada. 

"  '  Your  petitioners,  likewise,  most  humbly  and  earnestly  solicit  that  the  General 
Conference  may  also  be  pleased, 

1st.  To  maintain  with  the  British  Conference,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  main 
principles  of  the  late  arrangements  with  regard  to  Canada. 

"  '2d.  That  the  General  Conference  will  appoint  such  an  individual  for  a  superin- 
tendent of  our  societies  in  Canada  as  may  be  nominated  bv  the  delegates  of  the 
Canada  Conference 

"'3d.  That  the  Church  in  Canada  may  be  embraced  in  the  general  and  friendly 
principle  recognised  by  the  two  conm  xions, — "  The  \\  eslcyan  Methodists  are  the 
same  m  every  part  of  the  world." 

"  4th.  That  the  General  Conference  will,  together  with  an  independent  establish- 
ment, be  plra.sed  to  grant  your  petitioners  a  portion  of  the  Book  Concern,  of  the 
Chartered  Fund,  a)id  a  portion  of  the  fund  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

"'Ja.mes  Richardson, 

"  '  Seplcmhir  7,  1827.  Sec.  Canada  Conf.' 

"  May  6,  1828. — The  committee  on  the  petition  from  Canada  was  announced  by 
the  chair,  and  consists  of  the  following  members,  to  wit : — 

"  N  Bangs,  Isaac  Bonny,  Charles  Pitman,  Zachariah  Paddock,  Russel  Bigalow, 
and  Caleb  Leach. 
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"  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Canada  Affairs. 

"  '  The  Committee  on  Canada  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of  the 
Canada  Conference  praying  this  General  Conference  to  grant  a  separate  establish- 
ment of  that  branch  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  situated  in  the  Province  of 
Upper  Canada,  under  certain  conditions  expressed  in  said  petition,  beg  leave  to 
report : — 

"  '  That,  having  heard  the  statements  of  the  delegation  from  the  Canada  Conference 
explanatory  of  the  situation  of  the  Church  in  that  Province,  and  of  the  necessity  and 
expediency  of  the  measure  prayed  for  in  the  petition ;  and  also  considered  the  peti- 
tion itself,  together  with  the  address  of  the  Canada  Conference  to  the  several  annual 
conferences  in  the  United  States,  the  committee  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion,  that, 
however  peculiar  may  be  the  situation  of  our  brethren  in  Canada,  and  however  much 
we  may  sympathize  with  them  in  their  present  state  of  perplexity,  this  General  Con- 
ference cannot  consistently  grant  them  a  separate  Church  establishment,  according  to 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  The  committee,  therefore,  recommend  to  the  General 
Conference  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions  : — 

"  '  1 .  That,  inasmuch  as  the  several  annual  conferences  have  not  recommended  it 
to  the  General  Conference,  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  also,  under  the  circumstances, 
mexpedient,  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  for  a  separate  Church  establish- 
ment in  Upper  Canada. 

"  '  2.  That  an  affectionate  circular  address  be  prepared  by  this  General  Conference, 
stating  the  reasons  why  their  request  cannot  be  granted,  and  expressing  the  unabated 
attachment  of  this  Conference  for  their  brethren  in  Canada,  and  their  earnest  desire 
for  their  continuance  with  them  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Church. 

"  '  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"  Pittsburgh,  May  12,  1828.  (Signed,)  N.  Bangs,  Chairman.'' 

"  May  17. — Rev.  John  Ryerson,  one  of  the  delegates  from  the  Canada  Conference, 
offered  the  following  substitute  for  the  report  under  consideration  : — 

"  '  Whereas  the  Canada  Annual  Conference,  situated  in  the  Province  of  Upper 
Canada,  under  a  foreign  government,  have,  in  their  memorial,  presented  to  this  Con- 
ference the  (iisabilities  under  which  they  labour,  in  consequence  of  their  union  with 
a  foreign  ecclesiastical  government,  and  setting  forth  their  desire  to  be  set  off  as  a 
separate  Church  establishment ;  and  whereas  this  General  Conference  disclaim  all 
right  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  under  such  circumstances,  except  by  mu- 
tual agreement  : — 

"  '  1.  Resolved,  therefore,  by  the  delegates  of  the  annual  conferences  in  General 
Conference  assembled,  that  the  compact  existing  between  the  Canada  Annual  Con- 
ference and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  be,  and  hereby  is, 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 

"  •  2.  That  our  superintendents  or  superintendent  be,  and  hereby  are,  respectfully 
advised  and  requested  to  ordain  such  person  as  may  be  elected  by  the  Canada  Con- 
ference a  superintendent  for  the  Canada  connexion. 

"  '  3.  That  we  do  hereby  recommend  to  our  brethren  in  Canada  to  adopt  the  form 
of  government  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  with  such 
modifications  as  their  particular  relations  shall  render  necessary. 

"  '  4.  That  we  do  hereby  express  to  our  Canada  brethren  our  sincere  desire  that 
the  most  friendly  feeling  may  exist  between  them  and  the  connexion  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 

"  '  5.  That  the  claims  of  the  Canada  Conference  on  our  Book  Concern  and  Char- 
tered Fund,  and  any  other  claims  they  may  suppose  they  justly  have,  shall  be  left 
open  for  future  negotiation  and  adjustment  between  the  two  connexions. 

G.  R.  Jones. 

"  '  May  \7th.  Moses  Crume.' 

"  The  question  on  the  first  resolution  was  decided  in  the  effirmative — 104  for,  and 
43  against  it.  The  other  four  resolutions  were,  on  motion,  referred  to  a  special 
committee,  to  consist  of  five  members.  The  president  reported  the  names  of  the 
committee,  which  were  as  follows  : — 

"  John  Emory,  Wilbur  Fisk,  G.  R.  Jones,  Beverly  Waugh,  Robert  Paine. 

"  The  committee  reported  as  follows  : — 

"  '  Resolved  by  the  delegates  of  the  annual  conferences  in  General  Conference  as- 
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sembled,  that,  whereas  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  has  heretofore  been  extended  over  the  ministers  and  mem- 
bers in  connexion  with  said  Church  in  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  by  mutual 
agreement,  and  by  the  consent  and  desire  of  our  brethren  in  that  province  ;  and 
whereas  this  General  Conference  is  satisfactorily  assured  that  our  brethren  in  the  said 
Province,  under  peculiar  and  pressing  circumstances,  do  now  desire  to  organize 
themselves  into  a  distinct  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  friendly  relations  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  and  it  is 
hereby  resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  annual  conferences  in  General  Conference 
assembled  : — 

"  •  1.  If  the  annual  conference  in  Upper  Canada,  at  its  ensuing  session,  or  any  suc- 
ceeding session  previously  to  the  next  General  Conference,  shall  definitely  determine 
on  this  course,  and  elect  a  general  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  that  province,  this  General  Conference  does  hereby  authorize  any  one  or  more  of 
the  general  superintendents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  assistance  of  any  two  or  more  elders,  to  ordain  such  general  superintendent 
for  the  said  Church  in  Upper  Canada,  provided  always  that  nothing  herein  contained 
be  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  laws  existing  in  the  said  Province  ;  and  pro- 
vided that  no  such  general  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Upper 
Canada,  or  any  of  his  successors  in  otRce,  shall  at  any  time  exercise  any  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  whatever  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  territories  thereof ; 
and  provided  also  that  this  article  shall  be  expressly  ratilied  and  agreed  to  by  the  said 
Canada  Annual  Conference,  before  any  such  ordination  shall  take  place. 

•• '  2.  That  the  delegate  who  has  been  selected  by  this  General  Conference  to  attend 
the  ensuing  annual  conference  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connexion,  be, 
and  hereby  is,  instructed  to  express  to  that  body  the  earnest  and  affectionate  desire  of 
this  General  Conference,  that  the  arrangement  made  with  that  Connexion  in  relation  to 
the  labours  of  their  missionaries  in  Upper  Canada  may  still  be  maintained  and  observed. 

" '  3.  That  our  brethren  and  friends,  ministers  or  others,  in  Upper  Canada,  shall  at 
all  times,  at  their  request,  be  furnished  with  any  of  our  books  and  periodical  publica- 
tions on  the  s  iinc  terms  with  those  bv  which  our  agents  are  regulated  in  furnishing 
them  in  the  United  .States  :  and  until  there  shall  be  an  adjustment  of  any  claims 
which  the  Canada  ("hurch  may  have  on  this  connexion,  the  Book  Agents  shall  divide 
to  the  said  Canada  Church  an  niual  proportion  of  any  annual  dividend  which  may  be 
made  from  the  Book  ( 'on<  rrn  to  the  several  annual  conferences  respectively  ;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  aforesaid  dividend  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  Canada  Church 
only  ,is  Ioul;  as  they  may  continue  to  support  and  patronize  our  Book  Concern,  as  m 
time  p.ist, 

••    Hrspci-tfiiUv  submitted.  (Signed)  W  FisK,  Chairman. 

"  '  I'lT-rsiii  itGir,  Mill/  20,  l.S2.'^.' 

"  M'KDNKsnvv  .MoRNixi!,  M.vY  21. — It  was,  on  motion,  ResohctI,  That  the  subject 
of  the  ))etition  from  the  (Canada  ( 'oiiferencc  he  resumed:  Whereupon,  the  resolu- 
tions, as  re])(irl'  il  by  the  last  rominittee  apjjointed  on  that  subject,  were  read.  It  was 
then  resolved,  that  the  subject  shall  now  !»!  ■■onsidered  and  acted  on. 

"  Samuel  H.  Tlioinpsuii  moved,  and  it  was  seconded,  that  the  resolutions  as  re- 
ported hy  the  cnmmittic  be  adojiteil.  The  question  being  taken,  it  was  decided  ii. 
the  alllrmative — 108  voting  in  favour  of  adoption,  and  22  against  it. 

"  M.vv  2:t. — J.  Emory  moved,  and  it  was  seconded,  that  the  resolution  first  adopted 
on  the  sulijri-t  of  the  separation  of  the  Canada  Conference  from  the  Conne.vion  in  the 
United  States  be  re-considered  ;  and  th(^  motion  prevailed.  It  was  then  resolved,  or, 
motion,  that  tins  resolution  be  reseinded. 

'•.M.iv  1.^  1SH2. — All  address  from  the  delegates  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Canada  was  jireseiited  and  read,  and,  on  nii)ti.)ii,  that  ji.-irt  of  it  relating  to 
the  Book  Coneerii  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Douk  (Concern,  and  that  oarf. 
of  It  relating  to  Missions,  referred  to  the  Commitlee  on  Missions. 

••M.w  18.— On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Cuiniiuttee'  on  the  Book  Concern  respcctnuT 
the  ( 'anada  business  w.is  called  up.  (The  deleg.ites,  Mes.Ms.  William  Case,  Frankliu 
.Metcalf,  .iiid  \\  illiam  Kyerson,  having  presented  their  certificates,  whicli  were  ac- 
cepted.)   The  report  of  the  committee  was  then  read,  and  seconded  that  i:  be  adopted 

••  NIw  19  — '1  lie  report  on  the  Canada  business  was  called  up,  and,  after  some 
remarks  on  the  subject,  D.  Ostrander  moved  an  amendment,  which  was  withdrawn. 
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"  Brothers  Emory,  Ryerson,  and  others,  addressed  the  Conference  on  the  subject 
until  the  hour  of  adjournment. 

"  May  21. — On  motion,  the  consideration  of  the  report  on  the  Canada  business  was 
resumed.  The  report- was  read.  Brother  Case,  one  of  the  delegates  from  Canada, 
requested  that  Brother  Fisk  might  be  permitted  to  address  the  Conference  for  him, 
and  in  his  place,  to  give  his  views,on  the  subject,  which  was  granted, — and  replies 
were  made  by  Brothers  Few,  Ryerson,  &c.,  when  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  vote  should  be  taken  without  further  debate.  The  question  on  the  first  resolu- 
tion in  the  report  was  then  read,  voted,  and  lost — 75  to  130.  On  motion  by  J. 
Emory,  seconded  by  W.  Capers,  to  amend  the  report,  such  amendment,  together 
with  the  remaining  items  in  the  report,  were  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  five, 
to  examine  and  report  thereon. 

"  In  the  afternoon  session,  the  select  committee  on  the  Canada  business  was  an- 
nounced by  the  president,  (Bishop  Hedding,) — namely,  D.  Ostrander,  G.  Pickering, 
J.  Emory,  L.  Clark,  and  Abner  Chase. 

"  May  23. — The  report  on  the  Canada  business  was  then  read  by  the  secretary, 
and  the  first  resolution  taken  up  for  consideration.  Brothers  Case,  Ostrander,  Cox, 
Winans,  Ryerson,  Emory,  and  others,  spoke  on  the  subject.  The  previous  question 
was  called  for.  Bishop  Soule  requested  leave,  and  stated  some  points.  Brother 
Ostrander  moved  an  amendment,  which  was  adopted.  The  vote  on  the  previous 
question  was  then  taken  and  carried.  It  was  then  moved  to  adopt  the  resolution  as 
amended,  voted  and  carried — 153  to  34.  It  was  then  moved  to  adopt  the  preamble 
to  the  report  ;  an  amendment  was  moved  and  withdrawn.  N.  Bangs  moved  to  take 
the  previous  question — carried.  The  question  on  the  adoption  of  the  preamble  was 
then  taken  and  carried — 103  to  63. 

"  On  motion  of  A.  Brunson,  seconded  by  W.  Arnold,  an  amendment  was  proposed, 
which  was  adopted.    The  whole  report  amended,  read  thus,  viz  : — 

"  The  report  of  this  committee  was  made  and  adopted  May  23,  as  follows  ; — 

"  '  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  business  of  the  negotiation  with  the 
delegates  of  the  Canada  Conference  on  the  subject  of  our  Book  Concern,  having  had 
the  same  under  their  serious  consideration,  are  of  opinion  that,  in  consideration  of 
their  former  relation  to  us,  and  the  friendly  feeling  and  brotherly  affection  which  now 
exist  between  4he  two  Connexions,  as  well  as  in  view  of  the  liberal  and  efficient  sup- 
port they  have  formerly  given  to  the  Concern,  an  apportionment  of  the  property  of 
the  Concern  ought  to  be  made  to  them.  But,  as  constitutional  difficulties  are 
believed  to  be  in  the  way  of  such  an  appropriation  by  this  Conference,  because  they 
have  not  been  instructed  on  this  subject  by  their  constituents,  according  to  the 
proviso  at  the  end  of  the  restrictive  regulations,  they  beg  leave  to  submit,  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Conference,  the  following  resolutions  : — 

"  ^Resolved,  That  if  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  several  annual  confer- 
ences who  shall  be  present  and  vote  on  the  subject  shall  concur  herein,  and  as  soon 
as  the  fact  of  such  concurrence  shall  be  certified  by  the  secretaries  of  the  several  an- 
nual conferences,  then  the  book  agents  and  book  committee  in  New- York  shall  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  settle  with  the  agents  of  the  Canada 
Conference,  on  the  following  principles  and  preliminaries,  namely  : — 

"  '  1st.  The  dividend  shall  be  made  according  to  the  proportion  that  the  number  of 
the  travelling  preachers  in  the  Canada  Conference  bears  to  the  number  of  the  travel- 
ling preachers  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  including  in 
both  estimates  the  superannuated  preachers  and  those  on  trial. 

"  '  2d.  The  amount  of  property  to  be  divided  shall  be  reckoned  according  to  the 
first  and  largest  estimate  of  stock  in  the  late  exhibit  of  the  book  agents,  namely, 
$448,745  70J,  deducting  therefrom  debts  due  from  the  Concern,  annuities,  &c., 
estimated  at  $15,728  18,  and  the  whole  of  the  publishing  fund,  amounting  to  $16, 
928  28,  making  a  total  deduction  (including  credits  to  be  allowed  M.  Ruter  and  C. 
Holliday)  of  $35,178  77,  and  leaving  an  amount  to  be  divided  of  about  $413,566  93^. 

"  '  3d.  That  the  Canada  Conference  shall  receive  a  full  proportion  of  the  unsaleable 
and  saleable  stock,  and  of  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  debts,  considering  the  stock 
and  debts  in  Canada  that  belong  to  the  Book  Concern  as  so  much  of  the  dividend 
already  paid,  but  to  be  estimated  as  forming  a  part  of  the  general  Book  Concern,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  estimating  the  whole  amount. 

"  '  4.  When  the  adjustment  shall  have  been  made,  according  to  the  foregoing  prelim- 
inaries, it  shall  be  deemed  a  final  settlement  of  all  claims  which  the  Canada  Confer- 
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ence  may  be  supposed  to  have  on  the  Book  Concern,  or  any  other  funds  or  property 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of  their  former 
relation  to  us. 

■■  Rc.iolfcd.  That  our  superintendents  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  respectfully  re- 
quested to  present  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolution  to  the  annual  conferences 
for  their  concurrence,  as  contemplated  in  the  premises. 

"  '  The  committee  beg  leave  also  to  submit  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  •  Resoli-cd,  cVi  .,  That  until  the  will  of  the  annual  conferences  shall  be  ascertained, 
and  a  final  settlement  be  made,  the  Canada  Conference  shall  receive  the  same  equal 
annual  dividend  of  the  prolits  of  the  Book  Concern  as  heretofore.' 

5th.  A  motion  for  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  was  made,  voted,  and  carried. 

"  On  motion.  The  secretary  is  hereby  directed  to  furnish  the  delegates  from  Canada 
with  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  this  Conference  on  that  business." 

On  page  46  your  Honours  will  find  the  minutes  of  the  committee  on  the  Canada 
claims.    They  are  as  follows  : — 

•^Minutes  of  Committee. 

CiN'CiNNATi,  Ohio,  May  6,  1836. 

"  Committee  on  Canada  claims  met  on  Friday  evening.  May  6th,  at  the  Preachers' 
Office,  Cincinnati.  Conmiittee  consists  of  R.  Payne,  T.  A.  Morris,  A.  Griffith,  M. 
Richardson,  and  ('.  Sherman.  The  whole  committee  present.  C.  Sherman  chosen 
secretary-.  Rev.  Mr.  Lord  |ires(  iited  to  the  committee  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  of 
ihe  General  Conference  of  1828  and  of  1832,  on  the  subject  of  an  appropriation  from 
the  Book  Coiicern  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  the  Canada  Conference, 
which  was  read.  (See  Doc.  Xos,  1  and  2.)  Copies  of  the  resolutions  of  the  annual 
conferences,  concurriiii;  or  non-concurring  with  the  General  Conference  resolution, 
were  then  handed  to  the  committee  by  Rev.  B.  ^^'augh,  and  read.  (See  Doc.  No.  3.) 
The  conferences  concurring  were  as  follow : — 


Ni  w-Enirland  Conference,  held  June,  1832. 

?Nlaine  Conference,  held  July  24,  1832  

Ne\\-Ham])shire  (.'onferenci ,  held  August  !■ 

Oneida  ( 'onl'erence.  held  1833  

(leiusee  Confcrtnce,  held  July,  1832  . 

Ncw-Vork  (.,'oafcrence,  held  June  9,  1833. 


...Av 


1832.. 


s  73 
71 
71 
77 
69 
142 


Noes 


1 
0 
0 
2 
1 
13 


Six  conference  -.  For  concurrence,    503     Against,  17 

■■  The  conferences  non-concurring  were  as  follow: — 

oneurring,  66  Concurring,  0 


Kentucky  Conference,  held  C,  i.  22,  183 

Indiana  Conlcrcnci',  held  Octnlu  r  17,  1832  

PittsbiirL'h  ( 'onlcrenee,  held  -Aug.  23,  1832  

South  Carolina  Conference,  held  Apr]!  22.  1833.. 

.Mississi|i|H  Cont'ereiicc',  lu  ld  .\lav  I'l,  1S33  

Ohio  Confi  rence   

Hdlstiin  Confirence.  luld  .March  211.  Ii-I33  

\'irginia  ( 'oiiterence.  held  .March  6,  1M33  

Baltimore  Conference,  held  .\)iril  5,  1S33  

I'hil:ulel|ihia  Conference,  held  April  21,  1833  

M  i>siMiri  ( 'onferi  lice   

f  ienrgia  '  'cmlere nee  

\  laliama  ( 'onlerenca  

I  llinois  ("(inference  

Tc  nne-->ei  ("onference  


36 

0 

61 

6 

26 

24 

15 

7 

62 

"  28 

3( 

8 

81 

0 

90 

0 

89 

1 

24 

11 

13 

.>o 

3 

19 

2 

72 

I'llKa  n  cunli  renccs  non-concurring.  Number  for,  711      Against,  96 

17       "  503 


AMiole  nimil  i  r  in  the  several  conferences  against,  758 

for,  599 


For,  599 


Major:ty  .igainst  granting  Canada  claims. 
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"  Brother  Case  then  addressed  the  committee,  making  several  remarks  and  state- 
ments in  favour  of  the  claims  being  answered.  Committee  was  then  addressed  by 
brother  Lord.  After  some  information,  obtained  by  brother  Waugh,  committee  ad- 
journed, to  meet  again  next  Tuesday  evening. 

(Signed,)  C.  Shekman,  Sec'y. 

"The  report  of  the  committee* appointed  upon  the  subject  of  the  Canada  claim 
was  presented  and  adopted  May  19,  as  follows: — 

"  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication  from  the  conference 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  British  North  America,  beg  leave  to  report : — 

"  Your  committee  have  given  a  serious,  and  they  trust  a  candid,  attention  to  the 
document  referred  to  them.  They  have  invited  before  them  the  president  of  the 
Canada  Conference,  the  Rev.  William  Lord,  and  the  delegate  from  Canada,  the 
Rev.  William  Case,  and  have  listened  with  pleasure  to  their  remarks,  and  perused 
with  close  attention  a  communication  purporting  to  set  forth  the  grounds  of  these 
claims.  But  inasmuch  as  the  last  General  Conference  did  distinctly  avow  that  con- 
stitutional restrictions  prohibited  their  action,  and  proceeded  to  lay  the  question  be- 
fore the  several  annual  conferences,  in  order  to  obtain  the  decision  of  these  primary 
bodies  upon  the  subject,  your  committee  were  admonished  that  the  task  devolving 
upon  them  is  limited  to  this  single  consideration,  namely,  Have  the  annual  confer- 
ences determined  against  the  claims  of  the  Canada  Conference  T 

"  This  point  is  determined  by  the  votes  of  all  the  annual  conferences,  which,  be- 
ing properly  authenticated,  and  having  been  carefully  examined,  stand  as  follows  : — 

In  favour  of  concurring  with  the  General  Conference  of  1832   599 

Against  concurring   758 

Whole  number  of  votes  taken  1357 

"  This  statement  shows  that,  instead  of  three-fourths  of  the  votes  being  in  favour 
of  obviating  the  constitutional  restrictions,  as  the  Discipline  in  such  cases  requires,  a 
large  majority  have  decided  against  it.  And  this  decision  your  committee  regard  as 
final  and  conclusive  against  these  claims. 

"  But  inasmuch  as  the  General  Conference  have  ever  claimed  and  exercised  the 
right  to  regufate  the  discount  at  which  our  books  may  be  sold  to  wholesale  pur- 
chasers, and  with  a  view  to  an  amicable  and  final  arrangement  of  all  the  difficulties 
which  have  existed  on  this  subject,  and  especially  with  a  sincere  desire  to  go  as 
far  as  justice  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  authorize,  to  encourage  and 
perpetuate  the  friendly  and  fraternal  feelings  which  should  ever  exist  between  the 
different  members  of  the  great  Methodist  family,  the  committee  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration, and  for  the  adoption,  of  the  General  Conference  the  following  arrange- 
ment, mutually  agreed  to  by  the  delegates  from  Canada  and  the  book  agents,  and 
which  we  are  assured  will  be  satisfactory  to  our  Canadian  brethren,  if  sanctioned  by 
this  Conference. 

"  Whereas  the  Canada  Conference,  now  in  connexion  with  the  \^'esleyan  Method- 
ists of  Great  Britain,  was  formerly  united  to,  and  formed  part  of,  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  ;  and  whereas  the  union,  which  by  mutual  consent  then  subsisted,  was 
dissolved  at  the  earnest  and  repeated  solicitations  of  the  ministers  and  members  of 
the  Church  in  Canada,  which  was  definitively  determined  upon  by  an  act  of  the 
Canada  Conference,  who  thereupon  and  subsequently  did  form  a  union  with,  and  be- 
come a  part  of,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connexion  ;  and  whereas  there  has  been  a 
diflTerence  of  opinion  between  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Canada  Con- 
ference in  regard  to  the  claim  which  has  been  urged  by  the  Canada  Conference,  of 
an  interest  in,  and  a  portion  of,  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  ;  and  whereas  the  de- 
cision of  the  several  annual  conferences,  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred  by  the  Ge- 
neral Conference  of  1832,  has  been  adverse  to  the  claim  of  the  Canada  Conference, 
and  has  thereby  precluded  any  further  action  of  the  General  Conference  on  the  ground 
of  claim,  as  made  by  the  Canada  Conference  ;  but  whereas  this  General  Conference 
cherishes  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  Canada  brethren,  and  is  desirous  to 
manifest  its  fraternal  regard  in  every  suitable  way  ;  and  whereas  the  Canada  Confer- 
ence did,  at  its  last  session,  appoint  its  president,  the  Rev.  M^illiam  Lord,  and  the 
Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  delegates  to  this  General  Conference  to  negotiate  its  claims 
on  the  Book  Concern,  and  the  Rev.  William  Case,  having  been  duly  appointed  to 
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take  the  place  of  Rev.  E.  Ryerson  in  the  negotiation  ;  and  whereas  the  said  Rev. 
W'illiam  Lord,  president  of  the  Canada  Conference,  and  the  Rev.  William  Case, 
have  full  powers  to  bring  to  an  amicable  termination  the  question  pending  between 
the  two  connexions,  therefore  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  mutually  understood  and 
agreed,  that  the  following  plan  shall  be  considered  as  an  arrangement  for  the  full  and 
final  adjustment  and  settlement  of  the  matter  at  issue  between  the  Canada  Confer- 
ence and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  to  wit,  The  agents  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern  shall  furnish  to  the  book-steward  of  the  Canada  Conference  any  of 
the  books  which  may  be  issued  from  its  press  at  the  following  rates,  subject  to  the 
conditions  and  provisions  hereinafter  named  : — 

'•  1.  The  general  alphabetical  catalogue  books,  whether  in  sheets  or  bound,  shall 
be  sold  at  fortv  per  cent,  discount  from  the  retail  prices,  as  long  as  the  present  dis- 
count of  one-third  shall  be  made  to  wholesale  purchasers  ;  but  should  the  discount 
be  hereafter  changed  to  one-fourth,  then,  in  that  case,  the  books  sold  to  the  book- 
steward  of  the  Canada  Conference  shall  be  charged  at  a  discount  of  one-third  from 
the  retail  prices  which  shall  from  time  to  time  be  affixed  to  them  respectively.  Pro- 
vided that  this  discount  shall  not  apply  to  such  books  as  may  be  reduced  below  the 
usual  prices  on  account  of  rival  publishers ;  and  provided,  also,  that  the  Canada 
Conference  shall  give  satisfactory  security  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  any  debt 
which  may  bo  contracted  with  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  within  one  year  from 
the  time  such  debt  maybe  created.  And  it  is  also  expressly  understood  and  agreed, 
that  no  interest  shall  be  demanded  or  paid  on  any  such  debts,  unless  payment  shall 
be  dehived  beyond  the  period  of  credit  before  named,  in  which  event  interest  shall  be 
charged  and  paid,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  said  credit  term.  It  is  also  further 
provided,  that  all  books  which  may  be  ordered  by  the  book-steward  of  the  Canada 
Conference  shall  be  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  said  Conference,  from  the  time 
they  shall  be  forwarded  from  the  Methodist  Book  Concern. 

2.  Sunday-school  books  and  tracts  shall  be  furnished  to  the  book-steward  of  the 
Canada  Conference  at  a  premium  of  eighteen  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  in  general  cata- 
logue books  at  retail  prices  ;  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  understood  and  agreed, 
that  the  s;ime  provisions  and  conditions  are  to  be  adjudged  applicable  to  Sunday- 
school  books  and  tracts  as  have  been  specified  above  in  regard  to  books  generally. 

"  3.  It  is  understood  and  agreed,  that  the  privileges  herein  secured  to  the  Canada 
ConlVrt  iicr  .^hall  be  binding  on  the  .Mt  lhodist  Book  Concern  until  the  first  day  of 
May.  IM,')-.;.  next  ensuing  the  present  date  ;  I'randcd,  also,  that  the  said  Canada 
Conference  shall  rei;ularly  and  truly  make  annual  settlements  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  af;(  nts  of  the  Methodist  Book-Concern,  and  not  otherwise. 

"  l.  Finally,  it  is  hereby  mutually  understood  and  agreed,  that  the  foregoing  ar- 
rangement is  considered  as  a  full,  and  definite,  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
question  which  has  arisen  between  the  ( 'anada  Conference  and  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal (Church  on  the  subject  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  the  agents  of  the  Methodist  Book-Concern,  and  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Canada  Conference,  have  mutually  affixed  their  respective  signatures, 
this  eightrcnth  day  of  .May.  1836,  in  the  city  of  (,'iiicinnati,  Ohio. 

(.Signed)  B.  M  auuh  &  T.  Mason,  Agents. 

W'li.UA.M  Lord,  |  Delegates  from 
\\'iLLiA.M  Case,  )  Canada. 

"  M  vv  23,  l'<32  — On  motion  of  P  Akers,  which  was  seconded,  Rcsulvcd,  that  a 
copy  of  tlic  resolution  of  the  last  (ieiier.il  Conference  by  which  tlie  Canada  Confer- 
ence was  allowed  to  dissolve  connexion  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  State  ^  ;  and  also  a  copy  of  the  acts  of  this  ( Jeueral  ( 'oiifereiiee  on  Canada 
atf.iirs.  accompany  the  resolutions  about  to  be  presented  to  the  annual  confer- 
ences 

I  propose  now,  if  your  Honours  please,  to  return  to  page  43,  and  to  read  from 
that  and  subsequent  pai^es  an  address  from  the  Canada  Conference,  held  in  1833, 
to  show  that,  notwithstanding  their  separation,  the  parties  treated  each  other  as 
members  of  the  same  body— the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church— for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. 
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"  To  the  Bishops  and  Members  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

"  Reverend  Fathers  and  Brethren  : — ^We  rejoice  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  oc- 
casion to  declare,  in  the  words  of  the  venerable  Wesley  in  his  last  letter  to  America, 
'  that  the  Methodists  are  one  people  in  all  the  world,  and  that  it  is  their  full  deter- 
mination so  to  continue, —  * 

"  Though  mountains  rise,  and  oceans  roll, 
To  sever  us  in  vain." ' 

"  In  connexion  with  you,  we  were  born  and  nourished  ;  in  connexion  with  you,  we 
have  laboured  and  prospered  ;  and  from  your  example  and  liberality,  and  the  coun- 
sels of  two  of  your  venerable  bishops,  and  several  of  your  highly  esteemed  preachers, 
we  have  derived  assistance  and  advantages  which  have  enabled  us  greatly  to  extend 
the  work  of  God  in  this  new  country,  and  the  grateful  recollection  of  which  will 
never  be  effaced  from  our  minds. 

"  When  the  full  period  arrived  in  1828,  in  which  the  welfare,  harmony,  and  safety 
of  our  Church  rendered  it  expedient  for  us  to  be  organized  into  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent body,  you  candidly  took  into  consideration  our  local  circumstances,  and 
generously  complied  with  our  wishes — and,  at  the  same  time  continued  to  us  the 
expression  of  your  kindness  and  liberality.  That  separation,  however,  was  not  on 
our  part,  any  more  than  on  yours,  a  separation  of  doctrine,  of  discipline,  of  motive,  or 
of  affection,  but  only  of  political,  geographical,  and  ecclesiastical  boundary.  Still 
with  you  we  were  one  in  heart,  in  aim,  in  doctrine,  and  discipline.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  conviction  and  feeling,  we  sought  to  obtain  a  general  superintendent 
from  your  connexion,  and  made  successive  applications  to  no  less  than  four  members 
of  your  conference  to  fill  that  highly  important  office  over  \is.  But  all  our  applica- 
tions were  unsuccessful,  and  our  efforts  to  establish  and  settle  our  economy  were 
fruitless.  In  this  unsettled  state  of  anxious  suspense,  we  have  been  involved  for  the 
last  five  years,  during  which  time  we  have  been  with  difficulty,  but  mercifully,  pre- 
served from  agitation,  division,  and  encroachment.  Providence  has  at  length  opened 
the  way  for  the  settlement  of  our  economy  upon  a  permanent  foundation.  By  the 
large  influx  «f  British  emigration  to  this  province,  and  especially  of  persons  who  had 
been  connected  with  Methodist  societies  and  congregations  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  attention  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Committee  in  London  was  particu- 
larly attracted,  and  pressing  appeals  were  made  to  the  Christian  feelings  and  bene- 
volence of  the  British  Conference  from  many  of  their  former  flocks  for  a  supply  of 
those  ordinances  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  These  circum- 
stances, together  with  the  admitted  and  notorious  fact  of  our  inadequacy  as  a  body, 
both  in  regard  to  men  and  means,  to  supply  all  the  religious  wants  of  the  white 
settlements  and  Indian  tribes,  induced  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Committee  about  a 
year  since  to  determine  on  sending  a  number  of  missionaries  into  Upper  Canada. 
For  this  purpose  the  committee  sent  the  Rev.  Robert  Alder  as  their  representative 
to  this  province,  to  inquire  into  its  religious  condition.  Between  Mr.  Alder  and  this 
conference  a  negotiation  was  commenced,  which  has  now  resulted  in  a  union 
between  the  Canadian  and  British  connexion.  This  measure  has  been  accomplished 
upon  a  principle  of  perfect  equality,  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle  or  independence 
on  either  side,  and  with  merely  those  changes  in  one  or  two  features  of  the  pruden- 
tial part  of  our  economy,  '  which  our  local  circumstances  require,' — as  stated  and 
provided  for  in  the  articles  of  separation  from  your  connexion  in  1828.  So  that, 
without  departing  from  either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  resolutions  of  your  body,  in 
generously  granting  our  request  for  a  separation,  we  have,  through  the  Divine  bless- 
ing, been  enabled  to  adopt  a  plan — the  only  and  most  efficient  plan — by  which  divi- 
sions may  be  prevented  among  our  own  societies,  and  misunderstandings  with  others ; 
a  plan  which  will  secure  the  unity  of  Methodism  throughout  the  province,  and  bring 
to  our  assistance  a  large  addition  of  means  and  men  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Lord 
among  the  white  population  and  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America  ;  a  plan  which 
has  been  adopted  unanimously  and  cordially  both  by  this  and  the  British  Conference. 

In  this  providential  and  gracious  opening  we  recognise  the  peculiar  hand  of  God, 
and  we  are  persuaded  you  will  rejoice  with  us  in  thus  witnessing  Methodism  through- 
out the  British  empire,  as  throughout  the  United  States,  connected  in  a  common 
bond  of  union,  and  sustained  and  extended  under  a  common  management.    Nor  are 
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we  in  this  necessary  and  beneficial  arrangement  the  less  united  and  grateful  to  you 
as  our  fathers,  brethren,  and  benefactors  ;  and  we  devoutly  hope  that  no  circum- 
stance will  occur  which  may  tend  to  weaken  our  mutual  confidence  and  affection  in 
the  final  adjustment  of  those  claims,  the  justice  of  which  has  been  recognised  and 
sanctioned  by  the  majority  of  your  body  at  two  successive  sessions. 

"  We  shall  rejoice  to  co-operate  with  you,  and  to  assist  you  with  native  labourers,  as 
far  as  in  our  power,  until,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  Western  wilderness  shall  be 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  banners  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  unfurled 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"  We  enjoy  perfect  harmony  and  peace  throughout  all  our  borders,  and  great  pros- 
perity in  many  places.  Our  Church  members  amount  to  16,039,  and  the  blessings 
of  the  Lord  our  God  are  abundantly  upon  us.  We  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  great 
success,  and  most  devoutly  pray  that  you  may  go  on  prospering  more  and  more. 

"  By  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in 
British  North  America. 

(Signed)  "  George  Marsden,  President. 

Egerton  Ryerson,  Secretary. 

"  York,  Upper  Canada,  October  9,  1833." 

I  will  read  next,  if  your  Honours  please,  a  few  extracts  in  relation  to  alterations 
■.vhich  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time  in  the  restrictive  rules : — 

"  May  22,  1828. — W  Fisk,  for  the  committee  to  which  had  been  referred  the 
subject  of  recommending  to  the  annual  conferences  some  alterations  in  the  restrictive 
rules,  reported.  The  time  of  adjournment  being  near,  it  was  moved  and  seconded 
to  extend  the  session  until  six  o'clock,  and  the  motion  was  lost.  It  was  then  re- 
solved, on  motion,  to  extend  the  session  for  fifteen  minutes.  During  the  discussion, 
the  time  of  adjournment  having  nearly  arrived,  it  was  resolved,  on  motion,  to  extend 
It  ten  minutes.  A  division  of  the  above  report  was  called  for;  and  the  question 
being  taken  on  the  first  part,  it  was  carried.  The  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  second 
and  last  part,  and  that  was  also  carried. 
And  then  the  Conference  adjourned. 

'•  The  following  is  the  report  referred  to  above : — 

•' '  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  embraced  in  a  resolution  sug- 
jrsting  the  propriety  of  providing  for  the  alteration  of  one  of  the  rules  commonly 
called  the  restrictive  rules,  bei;  leave  to  report  the  following  resolution: — 

••  Rrsolred,  That  this  General  Conference  respectfully  suggest  to  the  several 
annual  conferences  the  proprie  ty  of  recommending  to  the  next  General  Conference 
-o  to  alter  and  amend  the  rules  of  our  Discipline,  by  which  the  General  Conference 
.s  restricted  in  its  powers  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  Church,  commonly 

■  ailed  the  restrictive  rules,  as  to  make  the  proviso  at  the  close  of  the  restrictive 
rules,         fi,  read  thus, — 

"  Frorided  ncrcr/hcles.i,  That  upon  the  concurrent  recommendation  of  three- 
i.nirths  of  all  the  members  of  the  several  annual  conferences  who  shall  be  present 
and  vote  on  such  reeomiiicndation,  then  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  General  Con- 
Irrenre  succeeding  shall  suflice  to  alter  any  such  regulations  excepting  the  first 
article 

"  •  .iiid  also,  whenever  such  alteration  or  alterations  shall  have  first  been  rocom- 
mendi  .l  liy  two-thirds  of  the  Cieiieral  (  'uiiferencc,  so  soon  as  three-fourths  of  the 
incnil-ers  of  the  annual  conferences  shall  have  concurred  as  aforesaid  with  such  re- 

■  ommcMdatioii,  such  alteration  or  alterations  shall  take  effect. 

All  whieli  is  respectfully  submitted.  W.  Fisk,  Chairman.' 

'■  NIav  22,  1832. — The  Committee  on  the  Itinerancy  beg  leave  to  report  the  fol- 
lowmt'.  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations  on  the  subject  recommended  to  them,  viz.  : 

••I  Kcsolred,  That  this  General  Conference  recommend  to  the  several  annual  con- 
it  renres  for  their  concurrence  and  adoption,  as  provided  in  the  sixth  article  of  the 
ri  strictive  rules,  the  following  resolution  to  amend  the  second  article  of  the  said 
rcstnrtive  rules : — 

"  '  II.  Resolved,  That  the  second  article  of  the  restrictive  rules  be  so  altered  as  to 
read, — 
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"  '  "  They  shall  not  allow  of  more  than  one  representative  for  every  fourteen 
members  of  the  annual  conference,  nor  allow  for  less  number  than  one  for  every 
thirty :  provided,  nevertheless,  that  when  there  shall  be  in  any  annual  conference  a 
fraction  of  two-thirds  the  number  which  shall  be  fixed  for  the  ratio  of  representation, 
such  annual  conference  shall  be  entitled  to  an  additional  delegate  for  such  fraction. 
And  provided,  also,  that  no^  conference  shall  be  deprived  the  privilege  of  two  dele- 
gates." 

"  '  III.  Resolved,  That  the  secretary  furnish  each  of  the  bishops  with  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions,  and  they  are  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  present  the  same  to 
the  several  annual  conferences,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  presented  at  their  next  ses- 
sion, for  their  concurrence ;  and  where  the  bishops  or  any  two  of  the  bishops  shall 
have  ascertained  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  several  annual  confer- 
ences voting  in  the  case  have  concurred  with  this  General  Conference,  they  shall 
certify  the  same,  and  cause  such  certificate  to  be  printed  in  the  minutes,  and  pub- 
lished three  successive  weeks  in  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 

"  '  IV  Resolved,  That  the  ratio  of  representation  for  the  next  General  Conference 
be  one  for  every  fourteen,  provided  the  annual  conferences  concur  in  the  alteration 
as  above  recommended  by  this  conference. 

"  '  And  that  the  Discipline  in  Section  3,  Answer  1  to  Question  2,  on  page  19, 
shall  thereupon  be  so  altered  as  to  read, — 

"  '  "  The  General  Conference  shall  be  composed  of  one  member  for  every  four- 
teen members  of  each  annual  conference,"  '  &c. 

"  1836. — The  ratio  of  representation  was  altered  to  one  for  every  twenty-one ; 
and  to  allow  this,  the  second  of  the  restrictive  rules  was  changed  to  the  follow- 
ing.— 

"  '  They  shall  not  allow  of  more  than  one  representative  for  every  fourteen  mem- 
bers of  the  annual  conference,  nor  allow  of  a  less  number  than  one  for  every  thirty : 
provided,  nevertheless,  that  when  there  shall  be  in  any  annual  conference  a  fraction 
of  two-thirds  the  number  which  shall  be  fixed  for  the  ratio  of  representation,  such 
annual  conference  shall  be  entitled  to  an  additional  delegate  for  such  fraction ;  and 
provided,  also,  that  no  conference  shall  be  denied  the  privilege  of  two  delegates,'  " 

Nov^,  if  your  Honours  please,  I  will  read  what  relates  to  the  subject  of  slavery. 
I  will  first  read  what  appears  in  the  Discipline  as  it  stands  on  that  subject.  And  first 
what  is  contained  in  the  Discipline  of  1840,  under  which,  in  fact,  all  these  difficulties 
arose. 

"  0/  Slavery. 

"  Quest.  What  shall  be  done  for  the  extirpation  of  the  evil  of  slavery  1 

"4ms.  1.  We  declare  that  we  are  as  much  as  ever  convinced  of  the  great  evil  of 
slavery  :  therefore  no  slaveholder  shall  be  eligible  to  any  official  station  in  our 
Church  hereafter,  where  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives  will  admit  of  eman- 
cipation, and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom. 

"  2.  When  any  travelling  preacher  becomes  an  owner  of  a  slave  or  slaves,  by  any 
means,  he  shall  forfeit  his  ministerial  character  in  our  Church,  unless  he  execute,  if 
it  be  practicable,  a  legal  emancipation  of  such  slaves,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  he  lives. 

"  3.  All  our  preachers  shall  prudently  enforce  upon  our  members  the  necessity  of 
teaching  their  slaves  to  read  the  word  of  God  ;  and  to  allow  them  time  to  attend 
upon  the  public  worship  of  God  on  our  regular  days  of  divine  service. 

"  4.  Our  coloured  preachers  and  official  members  shall  have  all  the  privileges  which 
are  usual  to  others  in  the  district  and  quarterly  conferences,  where  the  usages  of  the 
country  do  not  forbid  it.  And  the  presiding  elder  may  hold  for  them  a  separate  dis- 
trict conference,  where  the  number  of  coloured  local  preachers  will  justify  it. 

"  5.  The  annual  conferences  may  employ  coloured  preachers  to  travel  and  preach 
where  their  services  are  judged  necessary  ;  provided  that  no  one  shall  be  so  em- 
ployed without  having  been  recommended  according  to  the  form  of  Discipline. — Pp. 
209,  210." 

Now  I  turn,  your  Honours,  to  the  extracts  from  "Minutes  of  several  Conversations 
between  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  the  Rev.  Francis  Asbury,  and  others, 
at  a  Conference  begun  in  Baltimore,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  on  Monday,  the  27th 
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December,  in  the  year  1784."  This  is  the  first  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  adopted  at  what  is  called  the  "  Christmas  Conference." 

"  '  Quest.  41.  Are  there  any  directions  to  be  given  concerning  the  negroes  ? 

"  '  Ans.  Let  every  preacher,  as  often  as  possible,  meet  them  in  class.  And  let  the 
assistant  always  appaiiU  a  proper  white  person  as  their  leader.  Let  the  assistants  also 
make  a  regular  return  to  thcconference  of  the  number  of  negroes  in  society  in  their 
respeetirc  circuits. 

"  '  Quest.  42.    What  methods  can  we  take  to  extirpate  slavery  ? 

'• '  Ans.  We  arc  deeply  conscious  of  the  impropriety  of  making  new  terms  of  com- 
munion far  a  religious  society  already  established,  excepting  on  the  most  pressing  oc- 
casion :  and  such  we  esteem  the  practice  of  holding  our  fellow-creatures  in  slavery. 
Wc  view  it  as  contrary  to  the  golden  law  of  God  on  which  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  and  the  unalienable  rights  of  mankind,  as  well  as  every  principle  of  the  re- 
volution, to  hold  in  the  deepest  debasement,  in  a  more  abject  slavery  than  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  tn  any  part  of  the  world  except  America,  so  many  souls  that  are  all  capable  of 
the  image  of  God. 

VVe  therefore  think  it  our  most  bounden  duty  to  take  immediately  some  effectual 
method  to  extirpate  this  abomination  from  among  us  :  and  for  that  purpose  we  add  the 
following  to  the  rules  of  our  society,  viz  : — 

"1.  Eecry  member  of  our  society  who  has  slaves  in  his  possession,  shall,  within 
twelve  months  after  notice  given  to  him  by  the  assistant,  (which  notice  the  assistants 
are  required  immediately,  and  without  any  delay,  to  give  in  their  respective  circuits,) 
legally  execute  and  record  an  instrument,  whereby  he  emancipates  and  sets  free  every 
slave  in  his  possession  who  is  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  forty-five  immediately,  or 
at  farthest  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  forty-five. 

"  '  And  every  slave  who  is  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty  immediately,  or 
at  farthest  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  said  instrument. 

"  '  And  every  slave  who  is  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  immediately, 
or  at  farthest  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

"  '  And  every  slave  under  the  age  of  twenty,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  at  farthest. 

"  '  And  every  infant  born  in  slavery  after  the  above-mentioned  rules  are  complied 
icith,  immediately  on  its  birth. 

"  '  Every  assistant  shall  keep  a  journal,  in  which  he  shall  regularly  minute  down 
the  7iames  and  ages  of  all  the  slarcs  belonging  to  all  the  masters  in  his  respective 
circuil.  and  also  the  date  of  every  instrument  executed  and  recorded  for  the  manumis- 
sion of  the  slaves,  u  ith  the  name  of  the  court,  book,  and  folio,  in  n-hich  the  said  instru- 
ments respect ivcly  shall  have  been  recorded  :  which  journal  shall  he  handed  doum  in 
each  circuit  to  the  succeeding  assistants. 

'•  3.  In  consideration  that  these  rules  form  a  new  term  of  communion,  every  person 
concerned,  who  will  not  comply  with  them,  shall  have  liberty  quietly  to  withdraw  him- 
self J  rum  our  society  within  the  twelve  months  succeeding  the  notice  given  as  afore- 
said :  ottterwisr  the  assistant  shall  exclude  him  in  the  socielij. 

"  '  4.  So  person  so  voluntarily  withdrawn,  or  so  excluded,  shall  ever  partake  of  the 
supper  of  the  Ij>rd  with  the  Methodists,  till  he  complies  with  the  above  requisitions. 

"  .">.  .Vii  person  holding  slaves  shall,  in  future,  be  admitted  into  society  or  to  the 
Lord's  supper,  till  he  previously  complies  with  these  rules  concerning  slavery. 

"  A'.  li.  These  rules  are  to  affect  the  members  of  our  society  no  farther  than  as  they 
arc  coiisi.itcnt  with  the  laws  of  the  Stales  m  which  they  reside. 

'■  '  And  respecting  our  brethren  in  Virginia  that  are  concerned,  and  after  due  con- 
sidcratiim  oj  Ihcir  peculiar  circumstances,  ve  allov)  them  hco  years  from  the  notice 
given,  Id  riiiisiili  r  llir  expedience  of  compliance  or  non-compliancc  with  these  rules. 

"  •  Quest,       What  shall  be  done  with  those  who  Inuj  or  sell  slarcs,  or  give  them  away  ? 

"  Ans.  They  are  immediately  to  be  expelled  :  unless  then  buy  them  on  purpose  to 
free  them.  — Vp.  A'i-W." 

That  your  Honours  will  sec  was  done  by  the  conference  which  commenced  its 
meeting  in  December  of  1784.  It  was  the  annual  conference.  There  was  no  Gene- 
ral Conference  at  the  tunc  it  was  first  organized.  It  was  the  act  of  the  body  of  the 
Church  represented  by  all  its  preachers. 

The  next  annual  conference  met  in  1785. 
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"  1785. — ^At  the  annual  conferences  for  1785,  it  was  concluded  that  the  rule  on 
slavery,  adopted  at  the  Christmas  Conference,  would  do  harm.  It  was,  therefore, 
resolved  to  suspend  its  execution  for  the  present,  and  a  note  to  that  effect  was  added 
to  the  annual  minutes  for  that  year.  The  conferences,  however,  still  expressed  '  the 
deepest  abhorrence'  of  '  the  practice,'  and  a  determination  '  to  seek  its  destruction 
by  all  wise  and  prudent  me!«is.' — P.  80." 

This  provision  never  re-appeared,  as  I  am  instructed,  in  any  future  discipline. 
I  turn  now  to  page  20  of  the  first  of  the  Proofs,  which  contains  extracts  on  this 
subject  from  Emory's  History  of  the  Discipline, 

"  For  the  provisions  on  this  subject  prior  to  1784,  see  pp.  14,  15,  19,  2),  22.  For 
the  rules  adopted  at  the  Christmas  Conference,  see  pp.  43,  44.  Not  more  than  six 
months  had  elapsed  after  the  adoption  of  these  last  rules  before  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  suspend  them.  Accordingly,  in  the  annual  minutes  for  1785  the  following 
notice  was  inserted : — 

"  '  It  is  recommended  to  all  our  brethren  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  minute 
on  slavery  till  the  deliberations  of  a  future  conference  ;  and  that  an  equal  space  of 
time  be  allowed  all  our  members  for  consideration,  when  the  minute  shall  be  put  in 
force. 

"  '  N.  B.  We  do  hold  in  the  deepest  abhorrence  the  practice  of  slavery ;  and  shall 
not  cease  to  seek  its  destruction  by  all  wise  and  prudent  means.' 

"This  note  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  Question  43,  (1784,)  as  it,  with  the  same 
answer,  was  retained  in  the  Discipline  of  1786.  From  this  till  1796  no  mention,  it 
would  seem,  was  made  of  the  subject  except  in  the  General  Rules.   (See  p.  181.)" 

From  the  General  Rules  of  the  Society  I  will  read  an  extract : — Discipline  of 
1840,  p.  80  :— 

"  There  is  only  one  condition  previously  required  of  those  who  desire  admission 
into  these  societies,  '  a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  be  saved  from 
their  sins.'  But,  wherever  this  is  really  fixed  in  the  soul,  it  will  be  shown  by  its 
fruits.  »It  is  therefore  expected  of  all  who  continue  therein,  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  evidence  their  desire  of  salvation, 

"  First,  by  doing  no  harm,  by  avoiding  evil  of  every  kind,  especially  that  which  is 
most  generally  practised ;  such  as, 

"  The  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain. 

"  The  profaning  the  day  of  the  Lord,  either  by  doing  ordinary  work  therein,  or  by 
buying  or  selling. 

"  Drunkenness :  or  drinking  spirituous  liquors,  unless  in  case  of  necessity. 
"  The  buying  and  selling  of  men,  women,  and  children,  with  an  intention  to  en- 
slave them. 

"  Fighting,  quarrelling,  brawling,  brother  going  to  law  with  brother ;  returning 
evil  for  evil ;  or  railing  for  railing ;  the  using  many  words  in  buying  or  selling. 

"  The  buying  or  selling  goods  that  have  not  paid  the  duty. 

"  The  giving  or  taking  things  on  usury,  i.  e.,  unlawful  interest. 

"  Uncharitable  or  unprofitable  conversation :  particularly  speaking  evil  of  magis- 
trates or  of  ministers. 

"  Doing  to  others  as  we  would  not  they  should  do  unto  us." 

I  have  read  sufl[icient  to  show  how  it  was  then  considered.  On  page  21  of  the 
First  of  the  Proofs  we  have  the  following  : — 

"  1796. — The  following  section  was  introduced  on  the  subject : — 
"  Quest.  What  regulations  shall  be  made  for  the  extirpation  of  the  crying  evil  of 
African  slavery  1 

"  Ans.  1.  We  declare  that  we  are  more  than  ever  corvinced  of  the  great  evil  of 
the  African  slavery  which  still  exists  in  these  United  States,  and  do  most  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  yearly  conferences,  quarterly  meetings,  and  to  those  who  have  the 
oversight  of  districts  and  circuits  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  what  persons  they  admit 
to  official  stations,  to  require  such  security  of  those  who  hold  slaves,  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  them,  immediately  or  gradually,  as  the  laws  of  the  States  respectively. 
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and  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  will  admit ;  and  we  do  fully  authorize  all  the 
yoarlv  conferences  to  make  whatever  regulations  they  judge  proper,  in  the  present 
case,  respecting  the  admission  of  persons  to  official  stations  in  our  Church." 

We  call  your  Honours'  attention  to  this  because  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  expres- 
sions made  use  of  to  meet  the  difficulty.  In  case  of  future  admissions  to  official 
station,  security  was  to  be  required  of  those  who  held  slaves  for  the  emancipation 
of  them,  immediately  or  gradually,  as  the  laws  of  the  States  respectively,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  will  admit. 

'•  '2  Xo  slaveholder  shall  be  received  into  society  till  the  preacher  who  has  the 
oversight  of  the  circuit  has  spoken  to  him  freely  and  faithfully  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  , 

"  •  Every  member  of  the  society  who  sells  a  slave  shall  immediately,  after  full 
proof,  be  excluded  the  society.  And  if  any  member  of  our  society  purchase  a  slave, 
the  ensuing  quarterly  meeting  shall  determine  on  the  number  of  years  in  which  the 
slave  so  purchased  would  work  out  the  price  of  his  purchase.  And  the  person  so 
purchasing  shall,  immediately  after  such  determination,  execute  a  legal  instrument 
for  the  manumission  of  such  slave,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  determined  by  the 
quarterly  meeting.  And  in  default  of  his  executing  such  instrument  of  manumission, 
or  on  his  refusal  to  submit  his  case  to  the  judgment  of  the  quarterly  meeting,  such 
member  shall  be  excluded  the  society.  Provided  also,  that  in  the  case  of  a  female 
slave,  it  shall  be  inserted  in  the  aforesaid  instrument  of  manumission,  that  all  her 
children  who  shall  be  bom  during  the  years  of  her  servitude,  shall  be  free  at  the  fol- 
lowing times,  namely  ;  every  female  child  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  every  male 
child  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Neperthclcss,  if  the  member  of  our  society  execut- 
ing the  said  instrument  of  manumission,  judge  it  proper,  he  may  fix  the  times  of 
manumission  of  the  children  of  the  female  slaves  before  mentioned  at  an  earlier  age 
than  that  which  is  prescribed  above. 

"  '  4  The  preachers  and  other  members  of  our  society  are  requested  to  consider 
the  subject  of  negro  slavery  with  deep  attention  till  "the  ensuing  General  Con- 
Icrriice  ■  and  that  they  imp.irt  to  the  General  Conference,  through  the  medium  of 
the  yearly  conferences,  or  otherwise,  any  important  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  that 
the  conference  may  have  full  light,  in  order  to  take  further  steps  towards  the  eradi- 
cating this  enormous  evil  from  that  part  of  the  Church  of  God  to  which  they  are 
united. 

"  Hdd  — The  following  new  paragraphs  were  inserted  : — 

"  'Z.  \\  hen  any  travelling  preacher  becomes  an  owner  of  a  slave  or  slaves,  by  any 
means,  he  shall  forfeit  his  nunistc  rial  character  in  our  Cliurch,  unless  he  execute,  if 
it  be  practicable,  a  lej,'al  emancipation  of  such  slaves,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the 
.State  m  which  he  lives. 

•"  The  annual  conferences  are  directed  to  draw  up  addresses  for  the  gradual  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves,  to  the  legislatures  of  those  States  in  which  no  general  laws 
have  been  passed  for  that  purposiv  These  addresses  shall  urge,  in  the  most 
respectful,  but  pointed  manner,  the  necessity  of  a  law  for  the  gradual  emancipation 
<)f  tlie  slaves  ;  proper  committees  shall  be  appointed,  by  the  annual  cunferences,  out 
.if  the  nmst  respectable  of  our  friends,  for  the  conducting  of  the  business  ;  and  the 
prcsidirif;  elders,  elders,  deacons,  and  travelling  preachers,  shall  procure  as  many 
pn>|)or  sis^-natiires  as  possible  to  the  addresses,  .and  give  all  the  assistance  m  their 
power  m  eMTV  res[iect  to  aid  tlic  comnuttees,  and  to  further  this  blessed  under- 
takinu'     Let  this  be  continued  from  year  to  year,  till  the  desired  end  be  accom- 

pllalu  <l 

"  1^"  '  —The  following  alterations  were  made  : — 

■•  The  question  reads,—'  What  shall  be  done  for  the  extirpation  of  the  evil  of 
^l.iverv  '' 

"  In  paragraph  1  (1796)  instead  of  '  more  than  cvvr  convinced,'  we  have  '  as  much 
■as  ever  cn, ivinecd  and  instead  of  'the  African  slavery  which  still  exists  in  these 
Lnitid  Slates,'  wc  h.ave  'slavery.' 

In  paragraph  1,  (3  of  17!)ti,)  respecting  the  selling  of  a  slave,  before  the  words 
•  shall  i.ninediately,'  the  foUowiri^r  t|-ius„  inserted  :— '  except  at  the  request  of  the 
slave,  in  cases  of  mercy  and  humanity,  agreeably  to  the  judgment  of  a  committee  ol 
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the  male  members  of  the  society,  appointed  by  the  preacher  who  has  charge  of  the 
circuit.' 

"  The  following  new  pro-viso  was  inserted  in  this  paragraph : — '  Provided  also,  that 
if  a  member  of  our  society  shall  buy  a  slave  with  a  certificate  of  future  emancipa- 
tion, the  terms  of  emancipation  shall,  notwithstanding,  be  subject  to  the  decision  of 
the  quarterly  meeting  conference.'  All  after  '  nevertheless '  was  struck  out,  and  the 
following  substituted  : — '  Thff  members  of  our  societies  in  the  States  of  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  shall  be  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  above  rules.'  The  paragraphs  about  considering  the  subject  of  slavery  and 
petitions  to  legislatures,  (namely.  No.  4  of  1796,  and  No.  6  of  1800,)  were  struck  out, 
and  the  following  added  : — 

" '  5.  Let  our  preachers,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  serves,  admonish  and  exhort 
all  slaves  to  render  due  respect  and  obedience  to  the  commands  and  interests  of 
their  respective  masters.' 

"  1808. — All  that  related  to  slaveholding  amo^ig  private  members  (see  2  and  3  of 
1796)  struck  out,  and  the  following  substituted  : — 

"'3.  The  General  Conference  authorizes  each  annual  conference  to  form  their  own 
regulations  relative  to  buying  and  selling  slaves.' 

"  Paragraph  5  of  1804  was  also  struck  out. 

"  1812. — Paragraph  3  of  1808  was  altered  so  as  to  read, — 

"  '  Whereas  the  laws  of  some  of  the  States  do  not  admit  of  emancipating  of  slaves, 
without  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  ;  the  General  Conference  authorizes  each 
annual  conference  to  form  their  own  regulations  relative  to  buying  and  selling 
slaves.' 

"  1816. — Paragraph  1  (see  1796)  was  altered  so  as  to  read, — 

"  '  1.  We  declare  that  we  are  as  much  as  ever  convinced  of  the  great  evil  of  slavery  ; 
therefore  no  slaveholder  shall  be  eligible  to  any  official  station  ii}  our  Church  here- 
after, where  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives  will  admit  of  emancipation,  and 
permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom.' 

"  1820. — Paragraph  3,  (see  1812,)  leaving  it  to  the  annual  conferences  '  to  form 
their  own  regulations  about  buying  and  selling  slaves,'  was  struck  out. 

"  1824. — The  following  paragraphs  added  : — 

"  '  3.  All  our  preachers  shall  prudently  enforce  upon  our  members  the  necessity  of 
teachin^heir  slaves  to  read  the  word  of  God ;  and  to  allow  them  time  to  attend 
upon  the  public  worship  of  God  on  our  regular  days  of  divine  service. 

"  '  4.  Our  coloured  preachers  and  official  members  shall  have  all  the  privileges 
which  are  usual  to  others  in  the  district  and  quarterly  conferences,  where  the  usages 
of  the  country  do  not  forbid  it.  And  the  presiding  elder  may  hold  for  them  a 
separate  district  conference,  where  the  number  of  coloured  local  preachers  will 
justify  it. 

" '  5.  The  annual  conferences  may  employ  coloured  preachers  to  travel  and 
preach  where  their  services  are  judged  necessary  ;  provided  that  no  one  shall  be  so 
employed  without  having  been  recommended  according  to  the  Form  of  Discipline,' 
—Pp.  274-279." 

We  now  come  down,  if  your  Honours  please,  to  the  journal  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1840,  page  56  of  the  first  of  the  Proofs,  and  we  approach  to  the  very  acts 
of  dissension.  We  read  these  parts  of  the  evidence  with  a  view  to  show  the  actual 
state  of  the  difficulty  in  which  the  society  found  itself  in  1844,  and  whether  there 
was  a  permanent  or  serious  difficulty,  or  not. 

"  May  2. — O.  Scott  of  the  New-England  Conference,  presented  a  petition  from 
persons  residing  in  New-York  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  On  the  presenting  of  this 
petition,  J.  Early  moved  the  appointment  of  a  standing  Committee  on  Slavery,  to 
whom  all  papers,  petitions,  and  memorials,  upon  that  subject,  shall  be  referred. 
Adopted.  Ordered  that  the  committee  consist  of  twenty-eight  members,  one  from 
each  annual  conference,  and  appointed  by  the  respective  delegations. 

"  Friday,  May  8. — E.  Dorsey  presented  the  memorial  of  the  stewards  and  others 
of  Westmoreland  circuit,  Baltimore  Conference,  complaining  of  the  action  of  the 
Baltimore  Annual  Conference,  in  refusing  to  elect  to  ordination  local  preachers,  on 
the  single  ground  of  their  being  slaveholders. 
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••  The  memorial  was  read,  and  inefTectual  efforts  made  to  procure  other  reference 
After  discussion  it  was,  on  motion,  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  nine  to  consider 
and  report  thereon." 

Your  Honours  will  permit  me  to  explain  that  the  ^^'estmorelaIld  Circuit  was  in 
Viminia,  but  connected  with  the  Baltimore  Conference. 

"  Wednesday,  .M.\y  13. — On  motion  of  J.  A.  Collins,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  of  1836,  in  relation  to  a  memorial  from  '\\'estmoreland  and  Lancas- 
ter circui;.«.  Baltimore  Conference,  was  referred  to  the  committee  raised  on  the 
memorial  from  Westmoreland  circuit  to  this  Conference. 

••  Thursd.vy,  M.ky  21. — X.  Bangs,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Slavery,  present- 
ed a  report,  which  was  read. 

••  O.  .'~^cott  stated  that  the  minority  of  the  committee  had  a  report  which  they 
wished  to  present.  Moved  that  the  report  of  the  majority  be  laid  on  the  table  for 
the  present.  Carried. 

••  It  was  then  moved  that  the  report  of  the  minority  be  read.  After  discussion,  it 
was  moved  to  lay  this  on  the  table.  Carried. 

■'  On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Slavery  was  again  taken  up.  The 
first  resolution  accompanying  the  report  was  read. 

••  Moved  to  adjourn.  Lost. 

••  O.  Scott,  rising  to  speak,  and  intimating  that  he  would  probably  extend  his  re- 
marks beyond  fifteen  minutes,  it  was,  on  motion,  resolved  to  suspend  the  rule  re- 
strictiiiij  a  speaker  to  fifteen  minutes,  so  as  to  permit  brother  Scott  to  proceed  at  his 
own  discretion. 

••  Moved  to  adjourn.  Lost. 

•■  After  brother  Scott  had  proceeded  ^ome  time  with  his  remarks,  he  gave  way  for 
a  motion  to  adjourn,  which  prevailed  ;  and  Conference  adjourned,  to  meet  to-rnorrow 
morning,  at  half-pas:  eight  o'clock.'" 

TiiK.  CorRT, — Where  was  that  Conference  held  ? 

Mr.  Lord, — In  the  citv  of  Baltimore.    It  commenced  on  the  1st  of  May,  1840, 
Mk.  RKVK.itDV  Johnson-, — The  Conference  of  1844  was  held  in  this  citv 
Mr.  Lord  continued  to  read  as  follows  :  — 

••  Krhhy  M>iRMN(i,  Mvv  'i'Z. — ('onference  (irorfcded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinislicd  Inisinrss  of  vesterday.  it  being  the  first  resolution  accompanying  the  report 
111  the  Comnutlcc  on  SlaviTV.    The  discussion  was  renewed. 

••  On  molinn,  (  onfiTem-e  icsolvid,  that  wlien  it  adjourned,  it  adjourn  to  meet  thi-i 
.iftcrnoon.  at  three  o'cloi  k. 

•'  During'  the  debate,  l)rotlicr  Crowthcr  lieing  on  the  floor,  and  having  spoken  fifteen 
mnnitrs,  .i  motion  u,is  m.ule  that  ho  have  liln  rty  to  proceed  with,  and  conclude  his 
remarks.  For  tlii-.  a  substitute  was  moved  in  these  words.  That  the  rule  restricthig 
~ipraking  to  lifleen  miimtcs  he.  suspended  during  the  discussion  of  the  subject  befori- 
ilii'  ( 'onferi  nce.  Lost. 

•'The  <]ucsti()n  rec-iirrini;  upon  the  original  motion,  ii  was  withdrawn  by  the 
mover,  bm  w.is  immciliatcly  renewed  and  adopted." 

1  pass  oil  lu  \>:\'jr  fiV  of  the  first  of  the  Proofs  for  the  continuation  of  the  proceod- 
inc-  ol  this  ( 'onlrrencc  : — 

•  •Mvv',N — \\  ('a|)i  rs,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Address  from  the 
W  esle\.oi  .M<-tlioih>t  < 'oiinexion,  made  a  rc|H)rt.  accompanied  with  letters  to  the 
Brilish  .and  Canada  CoiilV  rcnces,  which  were  read.  .Moved  to  adopt  the  report  and 
lettc  rs"    (See  ajipcndu,  Documents  B.  and  C.) 

•'  O  Scott  called  for  .a  division  on  adopting  the  letter  to  the  British  Conference. 
H.  Shei  r  moved  to  recommit  the  report.  Lost.  J.  T  .Mitchell  offered  the  following 
r.  sohitioii.  winch  was  adopted  :— '  Resolved,  That  the  committee  revise  the  letter 
to  the  British  Conference,  so  as  to  refer  to  our  literary  institutions,  and  to  the  inter- 
change (if  representatives  ' 

■•  The  .juestion  was  then  taken  on  adopting  the  report  of  the  committee, 
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"1.  On  the  letter  to  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference,  a  division  was  called  for  ; 
and  on  motion,  that  part  which  does  not  refer  to  slaveiy  was  adopted.  "  That  part 
relating  to  slavery  was  also  adopted  ;  one  hundred  and  fourteen  voting  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  eighteen  in  the  negative." 

I  now  propose  to  read  extracts  from  some  documents  which  in  these  proceedings 
have  been  referred  to  ;  first,  fiiat  which  begins  on  page  58  of  the  first  of  the  Proofs, 
and  next,  that  which  begins  on  page  64,  which  express  the  sentiments  of  the  Confer- 
ence at  that  period. 

Mr.  Johnson,  Jun.,  read  the  following  extract  : — 

"  Extract  from  Address  of  the  Bishops  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church. 

"  In  a  body  so  numerous  as  the  Methodist  connexion,  embracing  twenty-eight  an- 
nual conferences,  extended  over  these  United  States  and  Territories,  and  connected 
with  different  civil  and  domestic  institutions,  it  is  hardly  expected  that  all  should  see 
'  eye  to  eye'  relative  to  the  meaning  and  administration  of  the  Discipline  of  the 
(Church,  or  the  fitness  and  expediency  of  measures  which  may  be  adopted  in  con- 
formity to  such  a  state  of  things. 

"  It  has  been  the  constant  aim  and  united  endeavour  of  your  general  superintend- 
ents to  preserve  uniformity  and  harmony  in  these  respects  ;  and,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, prevent  conflicting  action  in  all  the  official  bodies  in  the  Church.  But 
although  we  record,  with  unfeigned  gratitude  to  the  God  of  all  grace  and  consolation, 
the  general  peace,  and  harmony,  and  prosperity  of  the  body  since  your  last  session,  it 
becomes  our  painful  duty  to  lay  before  you  some  exceptions  to  this  happy  and 
prosperous  condition. 

"  At  the  last  session  of  the  General  Conference  the  subject  of  slavery  and  its 
abolition  was  extensively  discussed,  and  vigorous  exertions  made  to  effect  new 
legislation  upon  it.  But  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  ground,  aided  by 
the  light  of  past  experience,  it  was  the  solemn  conviction  of  the  Conference  that  the 
interests  of  religion  would  not  be  advanced  by  any  additional  enactments  in  regard 
to  it.  ^ 

"  In  your  Pastoral  Address  to  the  ministers  and  people  at  your  last  session,  with 
r.rreat  unanimity,  and,  as  we  believe,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  ministers  of  the  peace- 
ful Gospel  of  Christ,  you  solemnly  advised  the  whole  body  to  abstain  from  all  abolition 
movements,  and  from  agitating  the  exciting  subject  in  the  Church.  This  advice  was 
in  perfect  agreement  with  the  individual  as  well  as  associated  views  of  your  superin- 
tendents. But,  had  we  differed  from  you  in  opinion,  in  consideration  of  the  age, 
wisdom,  experience,  and  official  authority  of  the  General  Conference,  we  should 
have  felt  ourselves  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  be  governed  by  your  counsel.  We 
have  endeavoured,  both  in  our  official  administration,  and  in  our  private  intercourse 
with  the  preachers  and  members,  to  inculcate  the  sound  policy  and  Christian  spirit 
of  your  Pastoral  Address.  And  it  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  assure  you, 
that  our  efforts  in  this  respect  have  been  very  generally  approved,  and  your  advice 
cordially  received  and  practically  observed  in  a  very  large  majority  of  the  annual  con- 
ferences, as  will  more  fully  appear  to  you  on  the  careful  examination  of  the  journals 
of  those  bodies  for  the  last  four  years.  But  we  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  say, 
that  in  some  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  conferences,  in  contravention  of  your 
(Christian  and  pastoral  counsel,  and  of  your  best  efforts  to  carry  it  into  effect,  the 
^jubject  has  been  agitated  in  such  forms,  and  in  such  a  spirit,  as  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  Church.  This  unhappy  agitation  has  not  been  confined  to  the  annual  confer- 
ences, but  has  been  introduced  into  quarterly  conferences,  and  made  the  absorbing 
business  of  self-created  bodies  in  the  bosom  of  our  beloved  Zion.  The  professed 
object  of  all  these  operations  is  to  free  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  from  the 
'  great  moral  evil  of  slavery,'  and  to  secure  to  the  enslaved  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  free  citizens  of  these  United  States.  How  far  the  measures  adopted,  and  the 
manner  of  applying  those  measures,  are  calculated  to  accomplish  such  an  issue,  even 
if  it  could  be  effected  by  any  action  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  your  united  wisdom  will 
<  nable  you  to  judge. 

"  We  cannot,  however,  but  regard  it  as  of  unhappy  tendency  that  either  individual 
members  or  official  bodies  in  the  Church,  should  employ  terms  and  pass  resolutions 
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r  f  censure  and  condemnation  on  their  brethren,  and  on  public  officers  and  official 
bodies,  over  whose  actions  they  have  no  legitimate  jurisdiction.  It  requires  no  very 
'  xtens'ive  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  be  convinced  that  if  we  would  convert  our 
fellow-men  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  we  must  address  them,  not  in  terms  of 

<  rimination  and  reproach,  but  in  the  milder  language  of  respect,  persuasion  and 
kmdness. 

"  It  is  justly  due  to  a  number  of  the  annual  conferences  in  which  a  majority,  or  a 
vpr>-  respectable  minority,  of  the  members  are  professedly  abolitionists,  to  say  that 
they  occupy  a  very  different  ground,  and  pursue  a  very  different  course  from  those 
of  their  brethren  who  have  adopted  ultra  principles  and  measures  in  this  unfortunate, 
and,  we  think,  unprofitable  controversy.  The  result  of  action  had  in  such  confer- 
ences on  the  resolution  of  the  New-Ensland  Conference,  recommending  a  very 
important  change  in  our  general  rule  on  slavery,  is  satisfactory  proof  of  this  fact,  and 
affords  us  strong  and  increasing  confidence  that  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  Church 
arc  not  to  be  materially  affected  by  this  exciting  subject.  Many  of  the  preachers 
who  were  favourably  disposed  to  the  cause  of  abolition,  when  they  saw  the  extern 
to  which  it  was  designed  to  carrv  these  measures,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
their  prosecution,  came  to  a  pause,  reflected,  and  declined  their  co-operation.  They 
clearly  perceived  that  the  success  of  the  measures  would  result  in  the  division  of  the 
Church;  and  for  such  an  event  they  were  not  prepared.  They  have  no  disposition 
to  criminate  their  brethren  in  the  South,  who  are  unavoidably  connected  with  the 
institution  of  slaverv,  or  to  separate  from  them  on  that  account.  It  is  believed  that 
men  of  ardent  temperament,  whose  zeal  may  have  been  somewhat  in  advance  of 
their  knowledge  and  discretion,  have  made  such  advances  in  the  abolition  enterprise 
as  to  produce  a  reaction.  A  few  preachers  and  members,  disappointed  in  their  ex- 
pectations, and  despairing  of  the  success  of  their  cause  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
(lave  withdrawn  from  our  fellowship,  and  connected  themselves  with  associations 
more  congenial  with  their  views  and  feelings  ;  and  others,  in  similar  circumstances, 
mav  probably  follow  their  example.  But  we  rejoice  in  believing  that  these  seces- 
sions will  be  very  limited,  and  that  the  great  body  of  Methodists  in  these  States  will 
continue  as  they  have  been — one  and  inseparable.  The  uniformity  and  stability  of 
nnr  course  should  be  such  as  to  let  all  candid  and  thinking  men  see,  that  the  cause 
iif  secessions  from  us  is  not  a  change  of  ovir  doctrine  or  moral  discipline — no  imposi- 
tion of  new  terms  of  comm\inion — no  violation  of  covenant  engagements  on  the  part 
of  the  Church.  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  those  who  have  de- 
parted from  us  do  not  pretend  that  ;iuv  material  change  in  our  system,  with  respect 

<  itlu  r  to  doctrine,  discipline,  or  t'ovenimcnt,  h.is  tiikeii  place  since  they  voluntarily 
united  themselves  with  us.  .\nd  it  is  ardently  to  be  desired  that  no  such  innovation 
laav  be  effeclcd.  .is  to  furnish  .anv  just  ground  for  such  a  pn  tension. 

■'The  experiiuc'i'  ol  mor(>  th;ui  halt  a  ccnturv,  since  the  organization  of  our  ecrle- 
-i.istic.il  body,  will  atlord  us  iii:inv  iinportiint  lights  and  landmarks,  pointing  out  what 
IS  till'  SI  test  and  most  prudent  poli<v  to  be  pursued  in  our  onward  course  as  regards 
.\frican  slavery  in  these  Slates,  .md  especially  in  our  own  religious  cominuiiitv 
This  very  interesting  |ieriod  of  our  history  is  distinguished  by  several  characteristic 
teatures  having  .a  spei  ial  claim  to  our  consider.ation  at  the  present  time,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  unusual  excitement  which  now  jirevails  on  the  subject,  not  only  in  the 
difli  rent  Christian  Churches,  but  .also  in  the  civil  body.  And,  first  :  our  general  rule 
on  slavery,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  (Jonstitution  of  the  Church,  has  stood  from  the 
be^inmng  iini-hauged,  as  testanieiitarv  of  our  sentiments  on  the  j)rinciple  of  slavery 
and  the  ulave  traile.  .\n<l  in  this  we  ditler  in  no  respect  from  the  siMitiments  of  otir 
venerable  founder,  or  from  those  of  tlie  wisest  and  most  distinguished  st.atesmen  and 
c  ivilians  of  our  own  and  other  enliglm  ned  and  ( 'hristian  countries.  Sec'ondly  :  in  all 
the  enactiiu  Mis  of  the  C^hun  h  relatiiifr  to  slavery,  a  due  and  respectful  reg.ard  has 
been  had  to  the  laus  ol  thi'  .St.ates,  iiev(  r  requiring  emancipation  in  contravention  of 
the  eivil  .iiithorily.  or  where  the  laws  of  the  Stales  would  not  allow  the  liberated 
slave  to  enjoy  his  IreedoMi.  Thirdly:  the  sinqily  holding  or  owning  slaves,  without 
regard  to  circumstances,  has  at  no  period  of  the  e.xislenee  of  the  Church  subjected 

'!ie  master  to  ex(  nnunication.     Fourthly:   rules  h.ive  been  made  from  time  to 

time,  regulating  the  s:ile.  and  imrchase.  and  holding  of  slaves,  with  reference  to  the 
•lifferent  l.iws  i>l  the  Si.ali  s  wliere  slavery  is  tolerated  ;  which,  upon  the  exjierience 
et  the  great  dithculties  ,i|  administering  them,  and  the  unhap])y  consequences  both  to 
masters  and  servants,  have  bcii  as  often  i  hanged  or  repealed.    These  important 
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facts,  which  form  prominent  features  of  our  past  history  as  a  Church,  may  very  pro- 
perly lead  us  to  inquire  for  that  course  of  action  in  future,  which  may  be  best  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  whole  body,  promote  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  slave  population,  and  advance  generally,  in  the  slave-holding  community 
of  our  country,  the  humane  and  hallowing  influence  of  our  holy  religion.  We  cannot 
withhold  from  you,  at  this  evgntful  period,  the  solemn  conviction  of  our  minds,  that 
no  new  ecclesiastical  legislation  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  at  this  time,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  accomplish  these  most  desirable  objects.  And  we  are  fully  persuaded 
that,  as  a  body  of  Christian  ministers,  we  shall  accomplish  the  greatest  good  by  direct- 
ing our  individual  and  united  efforts,  in  the  spirit  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity, 
to  bring  both  master  and  servant  under  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  principles  of 
that  Gospel  which  teaches  the  duties  of  every  relation,  and  enforces  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  them  by  the  strongest  conceivable  motives.  Do  we  aim  at  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  slave  1  How  can  we  so  effectually  accomplish  this,  in  our 
calling  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  by  employing  our  whole  influence  to 
bring  both  him  and  his  master  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  a 
practical  obsen  ance  of  those  relative  duties  so  clearly  prescribed  in  the  writings  of 
the  inspired  apostles  1  Permit  us  to  add,  that,  although  we  enter  not  into  the  poli- 
tical contentions  of  the  day,  neither  interfere  with  civil  legislation,  nor  with  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  interest  in  whatever  affects  the 
peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  our  beloved  country.  The  union  of  these  States, 
the  perpetuity  of  the  bonds  of  our  national  confederation,  the  reciprocal  confidence 
of  the  different  members  of  the  great  civil  compact, — in  a  word,  the  icell-being  of  the 
community  of  which  we  are  members,  should  never  cease  to  lie  near  our  hearts,  and 
for  which  we  should  offer  up  our  sincere  and  most  ardent  prayers  to  the  Almighty 
Ruler  of  the  universe.  But  can  we,  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  servants  of  a 
Master  '  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,'  promote  these  important  objects  in 
any  way  so  truly  and  permanently  as  by  pursuing  the  course  just  pointed  out  1  Can 
we,  at  this  eventful  crisis,  render  a  better  service  to  our  country,  than  by  laying  aside 
all  interference  with  relations  authorized  and  established  by  the  civil  laws,  and  ap- 
plying ourselves  wholly  and  faithfully  to  what  specially  appertains  to  our  '  high  and 
holy  calling  ;'  to  teach  and  enforce  the  moral  obligations  of  the  Gospel,  in  application 
to  all  th*  duties  growing  out  of  the  different  relations  in  society  1  By  a  diligent 
devotion  to  this  evangelical  employment,  with  an  humble  and  steadfast  reliance  upon 
the  aid  of  Divine  influence,  the  number  of  '  believing  masters '  and  servants  may  be 
constantly  increased,  the  kindest  sentiments  and  affections  cultivated,  domestic  bur- 
dens lightened,  mutual  confidence  cherished,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society 
be  promoted.  "V^'hile,  on  the  other  hand,  if  past  history  affords  us  any  correct  rules 
of  judgment,  there  is  much  cause  to  fear  that  the  influence  of  our  sacred  office,  if 
employed  in  interference  with  the  relation  itself,  and  consequently  with  the  civil 
institutions  of  the  country,  will  rather  tend  to  prevent  than  to  accomplish  these  de- 
sirable ends." 

Mr.  Lord, — If  your  flonours  please,  the  extract  from  the  address  of  the  bishops, 
which  has  been  read,  is  neither  dated  nor  signed  ;  but  for  the  date  and  signatures, 
I  refer  you  to  the  printed  Minutes,  or  Journal  of  the  General  Conference,  of  1840. 
page  151,  and  you  will  find  that  it  was  signed  by  R.  R,  Roberts,  Joshua  Soule,  E. 
Hedding,  James  O.  Andrew,  B.  "S^'augh,  and  Thomas  A.  Morris,  being  all  the  bishops 
of  the  Church  at  that  time.    It  bears  date,  Baltimore,  May  4,  1840. 

The  hour  of  three  o'clock,  the  usual  hour  of  adjournment,  having  arrived,  the  Court 
was  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M. 

SECOND  DAY.— TuESD.«-,  May  20,  1851. 

Mr.  Lord, — Before  the  adjournment  yesterday,  if  your  Honours  please,  we  read 
an  extract  from  the  Address  of  the  Bishops  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Me- 
thodist Episcopal  Church,  held  in  Baltimore  in  1840.  I  now  propose  to  read  an 
extract  from  the  Address  of  the  British  Conference  to  the  bishops  and  members  of 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  an  extract  from  an  Address  of  the  General  Conference  to  the  British 
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Conference.  I  refer  your  Honours  to  page  67  of  the  first  of  tlie  Proofs,  for  the  action 
of  the  General  (."onfcrcnce  of  1840,  upon  these  documents. 

"  From  Address  of  the  British  Conference. 

■■  But  while  we  freely  indulge  in  sentiments  such  as  these,  we  cannot  forget  that  on 
oM-  subject  especially — the  subject  of  American  slavery — you,  our  beloved  brethren, 
.ire  placed  in  circumstances  of  painful  trial  and  perplexity.  We  enter,  with  brother- 
ly sympathy,  into  the  peculiar  situation  which  you  are  now  called  to  occupy.  But 
on  this  question,  we  beg  to  refer  you  to  what  occurs  in  our  Address  to  you  from  the 
conference  of  1836,  a  proper  copy  of  which  will  be  handed  to  you  by  our  representa- 
tive ;  as  also  to  the  contents  of  our  preceding  letter  of  1835.  To  the  principles 
which  we  have  affectionately  but  honestly  declared  in  these  two  documents  we  still 
adhere,  with  a  full  conviction  of  their  Christian  truth  and  justice. 

••  The  time  which  has  elapsed,  and  the  events  which  have  taken  place,  since  the 
preparation  of  the  above-mentioned  papers,  serve  only  to  confirm  us  yet  taore  in  our 
views  of  the  moral  evil  of  slavery.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  advocate  violent  and  ill-con- 
sidered measures.  We  are,  however,  strongly  and  unequivocally  of  opinion  that  it 
IS,  at  this  time,  the  paramount  Christian  duty  of  the  ministers  of  our  most  merciful 
Lord  in  your  country  to  maintain  the  principle  of  opposition  to  slavery  with  earnest 
zeal  and  unflinching  firmness.  May  we  not  also  be  allowed,  with  the  heart-felt  soli- 
citude of  fraternal  love,  to  entreat  that  you  will  not  omit  or  qualify  the  noble  testi- 
mony which  wc  have  extracted,  in  a  note  to  our  Address,  from  your  Book  of  Disci- 
pline, but  that  you  will  continue  to  insert  it  there  in  its  primitive  and  unimpaired 
mtegrity !' 

From  Address  of  the  General  Conference. 

'•  '  Wc  have  considered,  with  affectionate  respect  and  confidence,  your  brotherly 
suggestions  coiirrrning  slavery,  and  most  cheerfully  return  an  unreserved  answer  to 
them.  And  wo  do  ?o  the  rather,  brethren,  because  of  the  numerous  prejudicial  state- 
ments which  have  been  put  forth  in  certain  quarters  to  the  wounding  of  the  Church. 
Wo  assure  you  then,  brethren,  that  we  have  adopted  no  new  principle  or  rule  of  dis- 
cipline respecting  slavery  since  the  time  of  our  apostolic  Asbury  ;  neither  do  we  mean 
to  adopt  any.  In  our  general  rules,  (called  the  ■  General  Rules  of  the  United  So- 
■■ieties."  and  which  arc  of  constitutional  authority  in  our  Church,)  'the  huijinff  and 
.>r"(nir  if  men,  truinni,  and  children,  n-ilh  an  intention  to  cn.slavc  them,'  is  expressly 
prohihiteil ;  and  in  the  s.imo  wurds,  s\ihstantially,  which  have  been  used  for  the  rule 
Mijce  1792.  And  the  extract  of  part  ii,  section  10,  of  our  Book  of  Discipline,  which 
vou  quote  with  approl)atioii,  and  denominate  '  a  noble  testimony,'  is  still  of  force  to 
me  s  une  extent  that  it  has  been  for  many  ye.irs ;  nor  do  wc  entertain  any  purpose  to 
.Miiit  or  qualify  this  section,  or  any  part  thereof.  For  while  we  should  regard  it  a 
-ere  evil  to  divert  .Methodism  from  her  proper  work  of  .ijircadinsr  Scripture  holiness 
trcr  Ihc.ic  hinds.'  to  questions  of  lemjioral  import,  involving  the  rights  of  (Jresar,  yet 
.ire  wcnoi  the  less  minded  on  that  aceoiint  to  iironuite  and  set  forward  all  humane 
.ind  generous  actions,  or  to  prevent,  to  the  tilmost  of  our  jiower,  such  as  arc  evil  and 
eiichristian.  It  is  our  first  desire,  after  iiictij  toward  God,  to  Lie  'merciful  after  our 
I'Oirrr;  as  ire  hare  opportunitij.  doin<r  ^ood  if  eririj  possildc  sort,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
s'ldr.  to  all  men'— 'to  their  hodies,'  btit  especially,  and  above  all,  'to  their  souls.' 

"  Of  these  United  States,  (to  the  fjovernment  and  laws  of  which,  '  according  to 
ilie  division  of  power  made  lo  them  by  the  constitution  of  the  Union,  and  the  eoiTsti- 
1  itums  (if  the  several  Stales,  we  owe,  and  delight  to  render,  a  sincere  and  patriotic 
lovaltv.)  tliere  are  several  which  do  not  allow  of  slaviTV.  There  are  others  in  which 
It  IS  alhiwed,  and  there  are  slaves ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  laws,  and  the  minds  of  the 
majority  ol  the  )»  ople.  are  in  favour  of  emancipation.  But  there  arc  others  in  which 
■■lavery  exists  so  universally,  and  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  their  civil  institutions, 
III, It  both  do  the  laws  disrdlow  of  emancipation,  and  the  croat  body  of  the  pcoiilc  (the 
-ource  of  l.-.ws  with  us)  hold  it  to  be  treasonable  to  set  forth  anything,  by  word  or 
>.v,  i\.  ten<liiiL,'  th.it  way.  Each  one  of  all  these  States  is  independent  of  the'  rest,  and 
•ovcreign.  with  resjK'ct  to  Us  internal  government,  (as  much  so  as  if  there  existed 
;,o  confederathPii  .-imong  thcni  for  (  nds  of  common  intercsl.)  and  therefore  it  is  impos- 
Mlile  to  frame  a  rule  I,  slavery  proper  for  our  pe,ip|e  m  all  the  States  alike.  But 
<  .r  (  hurch  is  extended  through  all  the  States,  and  as  it  would  be  wron<T  and  un- 
^c^ptural  lo  cnac  a  rule  of  discipline  in  opj.usition  to  the  constitution  and  bws  of 
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the  State  on  this  subject,  so  also  would  it  not  be  equitable  or  Scriptural  to  confound 
the  positions  of  our  ministers  and  people  (so  different  as  they  are  in  different  States) 
with  respect  to  the  moral  question  which  slavery  involves.  ... 

"  '  Under  the  administration  of  the  venerated  Dr.  Coke,  this  plain  distinction  was 
once  overlooked,  and  it  was  attempted  to  urge  emancipation  in  all  the  States ;  but 
the  attempt  proved  almost  ruiftous,  and  was  soon  abandoned  by  the  doctor  himself. 
While,  therefore,  the  Church  has  encouraged  emancipation  in  those  States  where  the 
laws  permit  it  and  allowed  the  freed-man  to  enjoy  freedom,  we  have  refrained,  foi- 
conscience'  sake,  from  all  intermeddling  with  the  subject  in  those  other  States  where 
the  laws  make  it  criminal.  And  such  a  course  we  think  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  indicated  by  St.  Paul's  inspired  instruction  to  servants  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  chap,  vii,  ver.  20,  21.  For  if  servants  were  not  to  care  for  their  serv  i- 
tude when  they  might  not  be  free,  though  if  they  might  be  free  they  should  use  it 
rather;  so,  neither  should  masters  be  condemned  for  not  sitting  them  free  when  they 
might  not  dA  so,  though  if  they  might  they  should  do  so  rather.  The  question  of  the 
evil  of  slavery,  abstractedly  considered,  you  will  readily  perceive,  brethren,  is  a  ver\' 
different  matter  from  a  principle  or  rule  of  Church  discipline  to  be  executed  contrary 
to,  and  in  defiance  of,  the  law  of  the  land.  Methodism  has  always  been  (except  per- 
haps in  the  single  instance  above)  eminently  loyal  and  promotive  of  good  order ;  and 
so  we  desire  it  may  ever  continue  to  be,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  With  this 
sentiment  we  conclude  the  subject,  adding  only  the  corroborating  language  of  your 
noble  Missionary  Society,  by  the  revered  and  lamented  Watson,  in  their  instructions 
to  missionaries,  published  in  the  Report  of  1833,  as  follows  : — 

"  '  "  As  in  the  colonies  in  which  you  arc  called  to  labour  a  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  in  a  state  of  slavery,  the  committee  most  strongly  call  to  your  re- 
membrance what  was  so  fully  stated  to  you  when  you  were  accepted  as  a  missionary 
to  the  West  Indies,  that  your  only  business  is  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement of  the  slaves  to  whom  you  may  have  access,  without,  in  the  least  degree, 
in  public  or  private,  interfering  with  their  civil  condition."  '  " 

I  will  now  continue  to  read  from  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Conference  of 
1840 — page  68,  of  the  first  of  the  Proofs — the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  West- 
moreland Petition,  which  was  a  case  in  which  they  had  rejected  a  local  preacher  from 
ordination  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  slave-holder. 

"  Wedxesday,  June  3. — H  B.  Bascom,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Peti- 
tion from  Westmoreland,  Va.,  presented  a  report,  which  was  read  and  adopted. 

Report  on  the  Westmoreland  Petition. 

"  'The  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  memorial  and  appeal  of  some  fifteen 
official  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Westmoreland  circuit. 
Baltimore  Conference,  on  the  subject  of  alleged  withholdment  of  right  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  local  ministry  within  the  limits  of  that  conference,  and  to  whom  was 
likewise  referred  the  report  of  the  judiciarj'  committee  upon  a  similar  remonstrance 
Irom  the  same  division  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  signed  by  about  thirty  official 
members  of  the  Church,  and  addressed  to  the  General  Conference  in  1836,  after 
giving  to  the  subject  the  attention  its  obvious  importance  demands,  beg  leave  to 
report  the  following  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations  : — 

'■  '  The  particular  portion,  or  rather  general  section  of  country  in  which  these  remon- 
strances have  their  origin,  although  belonging  to  the  Baltimore  Conference,  is  found 
within  the  Hmits  of  the  state  of  Virginia  ;  and  the  memorialists  represent  in  stronj; 
but  respectful  terms,  that  local  preachers  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Baltimore 
Conference,  but  residing  in  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  have,  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  for  a  succession  of  years,  been  rejected  as  applicants  for  deacons'  and 
elders'  orders  in  the  ministry,  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  being  slaveholders  or  the 
owners  of  slaves.  In  the  memorials  referred  to,  it  is  distinctly  stated,  that  election 
and  ordination  have  been  withheld  from  the  applicants  in  question,  on  no  other 
ground  or  pretence,  than  that  of  their  being  the  owners  of  slave  property  ;  and  it  is 
further  argued,  that  the  Baltimore  Conference  avows  this  to  be  the  only  reason  of 
the  course  they  pursue,  and  which  is  complained  of  bv  the  petitioners.  The  appel- 
lants allege  further,  that  the  laws  of  Virginia  relating  to  slavery,  forbid  emanci- 
pation, except  under  restrictions,  and  sul»jeot  to  co-ntingencies,  amounting,  to  all 
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intents  and  purposes,  to  a  prohibition  ;  and  that  the  Discipline  of  the  Church  having 
provided  for  the  ordination  of  ministers  thus  circumstanced,  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Baltimore  Conference  operates  as  an  abridgment  of  right,  and,  therefore,  fur- 
nishes just  ground  of  complaint.  The  memorialists  regard  themselves  as  clearly 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  well-known  provisional  exception  to  the  general 
rule  on  this  subject,  found  in  the  Discipline  ;  and  assume  with  confidence,  and 
ariTue  with  firmness  and  abilitv,  that  no  other  objection  being  found  to  the  character 
of"candidates  for  ordination,  it  is  a  departure  from  the  plain  intentment  of  the  law 
in  the  case,  and  a  violation  of  not  less  express  compact  than  of  social  justice,  to 
withhold  ordination  for  reasons  which  the  provisions  of  the  law  plainly  declare  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  forfeiture  of  right.  It  is  sot  forth  in  the  argument  of  the 
appellants,  that  attaching  themselves  to  the  Church  as  citizens  of  Virginia,  where, 
in  the  obvious  sense  of  the  Discipline,  emancipation  is  impracticable,  the  holding  oi 
slaves,  or  failure  to  emancipate  them,  cannot  plead  in  bar  to  the  right  of  ordination, 
as  is  the  case  in  States  where  emancipation,  as  defined  and  qualified  by  the  rule  in 
the  case,  is  found  to  be  practicable.  In  the  latter  case,  the  question  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  the  holding  or  not  holding  of  property  of 
this  kind  depends,  not  upon  the  constitution  and  regulation  of  civil  property,  but 
upon  the  will  and  purpose  of  individuals.  Under  such  circumstances  the  conduct  in 
question  is  voluntary,  and  in  every  final  sense  the  result  of  choice.  In  the  former, 
however,  where  emancipation  is  resisted  by  the  prohibition  of  law,  it  may  be  other- 
wise ;  and  in  many  instances  is  known  to  be,  resulting  entirely  from  the  involuntary 
relations  and  circumstances  of  individuals  connected  with  the  very  structures  of 
civil  polity,  and  the  force  and  array  of  public  opinion  and  popular  interest.  The 
memorialists  advert  to  the  fact,  that  we  have  in  the  Discipline  two  distinct  classes 
of  legislative  provisions  in  relation  to  slaverv — the  one  applying  to  owners  of  slaves 
where  emancipation  is  practicable,  consistentlv  with  the  interests  of  master  and 
slaves  ;  and  the  other  where  it  is  impracticable  witliout  endangering  such  safety,  and 
these  interests  on  the  part  of  both.  With  the  former,  known  as  the  general  rule  on 
this  subject,  the  petitioners  do  not  interfere  in  any  way,  and  are  content  simply  tu 
place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  latter,  as  contracting  parties  with  the 
Church  ;  and  the  ground  of  complaint  is,  that  the  Church  has  failed  to  redeem  the 
pledge  of  Its  own  laws,  bv  refusing  or  failing  to  promote  to  office  ministers,  in 
whose  case  no  disability  attaches  on  the  ground  of  slavery,  because  the  dis- 
ability attaching  in  other  cases  is  here  removed  by  special  provision  of  law. 
and  so  t'.ir  leaves  the  right  tu  ordination  clear  and  undoubted,  and  hence  the 
complaint  against  the  Baltimore  Conference.  In  further  prosecution  of  the  dutv 
assigned  thein,  your  committee  have  carefully  examined  the  law,  and  inquired  into 
the  system  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  A'irginia,  and  find  the  representation  of  the 
memorialists  es.scntially  correct.  The  cuMditiuiis  with  which  emancipation  is  bur- 
dened in  that  commonwealth,  preclude  the  practicability  of  giving  freedom  to  slaves 
as  conli  inplated  in  the  Disciiiliue,  exc(  |)t  in  extremely  rare  instances — say  one  in  a 
thousand,  and  possibly  not  more  than  one  in  five  thousand.  The  exception  in  tli<^ 
Di.scipline  is.  theiefore.  strictly  .•ii)|)licable  to  all  the  ministers  and  members  of  the 
Methodist  Kpisco])al  Church,  holding  slaves  in  Virginia,  and  they  appear  clearly 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  rule  made  and  provided  in  such  cases. 

•••.\s  cmaricipatioii  under  such  circumstances  is  not  a  reciuirement  of  Disci))line,  it 
cannot  be  inaile  a  condition  of  eligibility  to  office.  .\n  apjieal  to  the  policy  and 
practice  of  the  I'hurcli  lor  fifty  years  past,  will  show  incontestably.  that,  what- 
ever may  have  b( en  the  convictions  of  the  (Jhurcli  with  regard  to  tllis  great  evil — 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  system  of  shivery — it  has  never  insisted  upon  emanci- 
pation 111  contravention  of  civil  authority  ;  and  it,  therefore,  appears  to  be  a  well- 
si  tiled  and  long-establislied  principle  in  the  jiolicy  of  the  Chinch,  that  no  ecclesias- 
tical disatiilities  arr  intended  to  i  nsue,  either  to  the  ministers  or  members  of  the 
("hiirch  in  those  St  iles  where  the  civil  autlioritv  forbids  (mancipation.  The  general 
rule,  therefore,  distinctly  and  invariably  requiring  eiiiaiicipatioii  as  the  ground  ol 
right  and  the  condition  of  claim  to  ordination  where  the  laws  of  the  several  .States 
admit  of  omaiiripation  and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjov  freedom,  and  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  .should  always  be  carried  uito  efi'ei  t  with 
unyielding  firmnes-,,  does  not  apply  to  your  iiiemori.-ilists,  and  cannot,  by  any  fan 
constniction  of  law,  affect  their  rights. 

'• '  On  the  other  hand,  your  conmiitlee  have  given  the  most  careful  consideration  t  i 
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the  position  of  the  Baltimore  Conference  complained  of  by  the  appellants.  The 
journals  of  the  several  sessions  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  for  a  series  of  years, 
have  been  carefully  examined,  and  found  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  rejections 
in  question,  except  the  single  statement,  that  A,  B,  and  C,  from  time  to  time, 
applied  for  admission  or  orders,  and  were  rejected.  We  find  no  rule  or  reason  of 
•iction,  no  evidence  of  preconcertion,  no  grounds  or  reasons  of  rejection,  stated  in 
any  form,  directly  or  indirectfy.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  avowed  in,  or  found  upon 
the  face  of  the  journals  of  that  body.  The  charge  of  particular  motives,  it  occurs 
to  your  committee,  cannot  be  sustained  in  the  instance  of  a  deliberative  body,  say 
the  Baltimore  Conference,  unless  it  appears  in  evidence  that  the  motives  have  been 
avowed  by  a  majority  of  the  conference  ;  and  it  is  not  in  proof  that  the  conference 
has  ever  had  an  action  to  this  effect,  whatever  may  have  been  the  declaration  of 
individuals  sustaining  the  charge  of  the  appellants.  The  fact  charged,  without 
reference  to  motives,  that  there  had  been  a  long  list  of  rejections,  both  as  regards 
admission  into  the  travelling  connexion  and  ordination,  until  the  exception  seems  to 
be  made  a  general  rule,  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  is  not  denied  by  the  defendants. 
The  evidence,  however,  in  relation  to  specific  reasons  and  motives,  is  defective,  and 
does  not  appear  to  sustain  the  charge  of  a  contravention  of  right  by  any  direct  ac- 
credited action  of  the  Baltimore  Conference  had  in  the  premises. 

"  '  That  this  view  of  the  subject  presents  a  serious  difficulty,  is  felt  by  your  com- 
mittee, and  must  be  so  by  all.  The  rule  applicable  in  this  case  allows  an  annual 
conference  to  elect  under  the  circumstances ;  but  does  not,  and,  from  the  very 
nature  and  ubiquity  of  the  case,  cannot  require  it.  Among  the  unquestioned  con- 
stitutional rights  of  our  annual  conferences,  is  that  of  acting  freely,  without  any 
compulsory  direction,  in  the  exercise  of  individual  franchise.  Election  here  is 
plainly  an  assertion  of  personal  right  on  the  part  of  the  different  members  composing 
the  body,  with  regard  to  which,  the  claim  to  question  or  challenge  motives  does  not 
belong  even  to  the  General  Conference,  unless  the  result  has  turned  upon  avowed 
considerations  unknown  to  the  law  and  rule  in  the  case.  The  journal  of  the  con- 
ference is  the  only  part  of  its  history  of  which  this  body  has  cognizance  ;  and  to 
extend  such  cognizance  to  the  reasons  and  motives  of  individual  members  of  con- 
ferences not  declared  to  be  the  ground  of  action  by  a  majority,  would  be  to  establish 
a  rule  al^once  subversive  of  the  rights  and  independence  of  annual  conferences.  In 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  an  annual  conference  must  possess  the  right  of  free  and 
uncontrolled  determination,  not  only  in  the  choice  of  its  members,  but  in  all  its 
elections,  and,  keeping  within  the  limits  and  restrictions  of  its  charter  as  found  in  the 
Discipline,  can  only  be  controlled  in  the  exercise  of  such  rights  by  moral  and  relative 
'•■^nsiderations  connected  with  the  intelligence  and  interests  of  the  body. 

"  '  The  memorialists  prayed  the  last  General  Conference,  and  they  again  ask  this, 
to  interfere  authoritatively,  by  change  or  construction  of  rule,  so  as  to  afford  re- 
lief; and  in  failure  to  do  so,  in  the  memorial  of  1836,  they  ask  to  be  set  off  to 
the  Virginia  Conference  as  the  only  remaining  remedy.  In  their  present  petition 
they  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  a  transfer  to  Virginia.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  taking  into  the  account  the  probabilities  of  future  action 
m  the  premises,  your  committee  cannot  but  regard  this  as  the  only  conclusive 
remedy.  But  how  far  this  may  be  considered  as  relatively  practicable,  or  whether 
advisable,  in  view  of  all  the  interests  involved,  the  committee  have  no  means  of 
determining,  and  therefore  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  have.  That  the 
ijctitioners,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Discipline,  whether  said  pro- 
visions be  right  or  wrong,  are  entitled  to  remedy,  your  committee  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt,  inasmuch  as  they  are  labouring,  and  have  been  for  years,  under 
practical  disabilities  actually  provided  against  by  the  Discipline  of  the  Church.  The 
alleged  grievance  is  by  the  petitioners  themselves  regarded  as  one  of  administration, 
not  of  law.  No  change  of  legislation  is  asked  for,  unless  this  body  prefer  it ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  to  your  committee  to  be  called  for  by  any  view  of  the  subject 
they  have  been  able  to  take. 

"'Your  committee  are  unwilling  to  close  this  brief  view  of  the  subject,  without 
anxiously  suggesting  that,  as  it  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance  and  intense  delicacy 
in  its  application  and  bearings  throughout  our  entire  country,  involving  in  trreater  or 
less  degree  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  anxieties  and  interests  of  millions,  it  must  be 
expected  that  great  variety  of  opinions  and  diversity  of  conviction  and  feelino-  will  be 
found  to  exist  in  relation  to  it,  and  most  urgently  call  for  the  exercise  of  miuual  for- 
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bearance  and  reciprocal  good-will  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  May  not  the  principle? 
and  causes  giving  birth  and  perpetuity  to  great  moral  and  political  systems  or  institu- 
tions be  regarded  as  evil,  even  essentially  evil,  in  every  primary  aspect  of  the  subject, 
without  the  implication  of  moral  obliquity  on  the  part  of  those  involuntarily  connected 
with  such  systems  and  institutions,  and  providentially  involved  in  their  operation  and 
consequences  ?  May  not  a  system  of  this  kind  be  jealously  regarded  as  in  itself  more 
or  less  inconsistent  with  natural  right  and  moral  rectitude,  without  the  imputation  of 
guilt  and  derelict  motive,  in  the  instance  of  those  who,  without  any  choice  or  pur- 
pose of  their  own,  are  necessarily  subjected  to  its  influence  and  sway  1 

'•  •  Can  it  be  considered  as  just  or  reasonable  to  hold  individuals  responsible  for  the 
destiny  of  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control  1  Thus  conditioned  in  the 
organic  arrangements  and  distributions  of  society,  is  there  any  necessary  connexion 
between  the  moral  character  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  system  1  In  this  way 
the  modifying  influence  of  unavoidable  agencies  or  circumstances  in  the  formation 
of  character  is  a  well-known  principle,  and  one  of  universal  recognition  in  law,  morals, 
and  religion,  and  upon  which  all  administration  of  law,  not  unjust  and  oppressive, 
must  proceed.  And  your  committee  know  no  reason  why  the  rule  is  inapplicable,  or 
should  not  obtain,  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  report.  In  conclusion,  your  com- 
mittee would  express  the  deliberate  opinion  that,  while  the  general  rule  on  the  subject 
iif  slavery,  relating  to  those  States  only  whose  laws  admit  of  emancipation  and  permit 
the  liberated  slave  to  tnjoy  freedom,  should  be  firmly  and  constantly  enforced,  the  exccp- 
lion  to  the  general  rule,  applying  to  those  States  where  emancipation,  as  defined 
;;bovc.  is  not  practicable,  should  be  recognised  and  protected  with  equal  firmness 
and  impartiality.  The  committee  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Conference  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  the  following  resolution  : — 

•'  ■  Resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  annual  conferences  in  General  Confcr- 
<  ncc  assembled.  That  under  the  provisional  exception  of  the  general  rule  of  the  Church 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  simple  holding  of  slaves,  or  mere  ownership  of  slave 
property,  in  States  or  Territories  where  the  laws  do  not  admit  of  emancipation  and 
permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom,  constitutes  no  legal  barrier  to  the  elec- 
tion or  ordination  of  ministers  to  the  various  grades  of  office  known  in  the  ministry 
'if  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,. and  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  operating 
any  forfeiture  of  right  in  view  of  .such  election  and  ordination.'  " 

I  beg  your  Honours'  attention  to  the  phrase,  •■constitutes  no  legal  barrier  to  the 
election  or  ordination  of  ministers  to  the  various  grades  of  office  known  in  the  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist  Epi.scopal  Church." 

I  now  proceed  to  quote  from  the  acts  of  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  upon 
the  case  of  Mr.  Harding,  which  arose  in  the  Baltimore  Conference,  which,  I  believe, 
ii.is  been  called  the  "  Bre.ikwater  Conference."  This  General  Conference  commenced 
its  sittings  in  the  city  of  New- York,  on  Wednesday,  May  1,  1844,  on  which  day 
Hishops  Smile,  Hedding,  Andrew,  Waugh,  and  Morris,  were  present.  From  the 
Minutes  it  appears  that  tins  Conference  was  flooded  with  jjetitions  upon  the  subject 
■  il  slavery  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  May  this  iirecisc  and  particular  case  came  up. — (P  Ih, 
fast  of  the  Proofs.) 

•■S^TlTRn.^v,  May  4,  1844.— J,  A.  Gere  presented  the  appeal  of  Francis  A.  Har- 
ilmc,  of  the  Baltiinore  Conference  ;  which,  on  motion,  the  Conference  made  the  snc- 
im1  order  for  TimmImv  next. 

•■Ti  iisinY,  .May  7.— On  motion,  the  rule  of  business  was  susjiended  to  take  up 
lie  speci.nl  order  of  the  day,  namely:  The  aiipeal  of  Francis  .\.  Hardin.r,  of  tlir 
n.dtimore  Conference.  ° 

^'f^y  ami.niiired  that  the  appellant  was  present,  and  had  spoken  to  W .  \ 
Smith  of  thr  V  irgiiua  Conference,  to  act  as  his  representative,  in  presentinc  ,-:nd 
(.riwerulin^  the  appeal.  ° 

"The  journal  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  unfolding  its  action  in  re<Tard  to  th< 
appellant,  and  Iroin  which  he  appeals,  was  read  by  the  Srcretary.    Froni  this  it  ap- 
I'.ars  that  1     A.  Harding  had  been  suspended '  from  his  ministerial  standing  for 
refusing  to  maiuimil  rortam  slav<-s  which  came  into  his  possession  by  his  luarriace 
Un  motion  el  S  Lu,  key  and  J.  B.  Finley,  the  ap,,eal  was  admitted  and  entertained.  ' 
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"  W.  A.  Smith,  in  behalf  of  the  appellant,  made  a  statement,  and  argued  the  case 
until  near  the  hour  of  adjournment.  When  he  had  concluded,  J.  A.  Collins  moved 
that  the  case  be  postponed,  and  made  the  special  order  for  to-morrow,  to  be  taken 
up  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  journal.  Adopted. 

"Wednesday,  May  8. — On  motion,  the  journal  of  yesterday  was  so  amended  as 
to  read,  '  the  order  of  busings  according  to  the  rule  was  suspended,  to  take  up  the 
order  of  the  day,  namely:  the  appeal  of  F  A.  Harding.'  The  journal  as  amended 
was  approved  and  confirmed. 

"The  consideration  of  the  appeal  case  before  the  Conference  yesterday  was 
resumed. 

"  J.  A.  Collins,  in  behalf  of  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  this  case,  addressed  the 
Conference  in  reply  to  W  A.  Smith,  and  in  defence  of  the  action  of  the  Baltimore 
Conference,  until  eleven  o'clock.  H.  Slicer,  A.  Griffith,  and  T.  B.  Sargent,  were 
also  heard  for  the  Baltimore  Conference. 

"  When  the  delegates  of  the  Baltimore  Conference  had  spoken,  the  place  was 
given  to  the  representative  of  the  appellant  to  rejoin.  At  this  point,  J.  Early  moved 
that  the  further  consideration  of  this  case  be  postponed  until  to-morrow  morning  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  that  it  be  made  the  special  order  for  that  time.  J.  A.  Collins  moved 
to  amend,  by  inserting,  instead  of  ten  o'clock,  '  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
journal.'  This  was  lost.  N.  Rounds  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  'three  o'clock 
to-morrow  afternoon.'  J.  A.  Collins  moved  further  to  amend  by  inserting  '  this  after 
noon.'  As  a  substitute,  N^'.  Capers  moved,  that  the  Conference  attend  to  this  busi- 
ness to-morrow  morning,  immediately  after  reading  the  journal.  W.  M'Mahan  moved, 
that  when  the  Conference  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  the  American  Bible  Society, 
tu-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  This  motion  was  laid  on  the  table.  Finally,  at 
fifteen  minutes  before  one  o'clock,  E.  R.  Ames  moved  that  Conference  do  now  adjourn  ; 
which  motion  was  adopted,  and  Conference  separated  after  prayer  by  brother  Spauldirig. 

"  Friday,  May  10. — The  appeal  of  F  A.  Harding  was  resumed.  By  consent  of 
A.  Smith,  the  representative  of  the  appellant,  J.  A.  Collins,  who  acted  in  behalf 
of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  was  allowed  to  make  a  further  response  for  the  Balti- 
more Conference  to  the  statement  and  defence  of  W.  A.  Smith.  He  spoke  until 
within  five  minutes  of  eleven  o'clock. 

"  When  W  A.  Smith  was  about  to  reply.  Conference,  on  motion  of  T.  Crowder, 
resolved  to  prolong  the  session  until  he  should  have  concluded  his  rejoinder. 

"  W  A.  Smith,  on  behalf  of  the  appellant,  was  then  heard  in  reply  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Baltimore  Conference.  He  spoke  until  after  one  o'clock  ;  and  the 
pleadings  on  both  sides  were  closed. 

"  Saturday,  May  11. — On  motion  of  E.  R.  Ames,  the  rules  of  Conference  were 
suspended  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  appeal  of  F.  A.  Harding.  W  A.  Smith 
came  forward  when  the  appeal  was  resumed,  and  asked  leave  to  make  further  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  appellant.  A  motion  to  grant  leave  was  offered  and  carried. 
When  the  Conference  had  heard  Mr.  Smith,  J.  Early  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, namely  : — 

"  '  Resolved,  That  the  act  of  the  Baltimore  Annual  Conference,  by  which  F.  A. 
Harding  was  suspended  from  his  ministerial  functions,  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby 
reversed.' 

"  The  yeas  and  nays  were  called  for,  and  ordered  by  a  vote  of  Conference  ;  and 
the  secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  list  by  conferences,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
>tand  in  the  Discipline,  in  the  chapter  on  boundaries.  The  secretaries  reported  the 
vote  as  follows  : — Nays  117,  against  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence ;  and  56  yeas,  in  favour  of  reversing  that  decision." 

I  omit  the  lists  of  the  names  of  those  who  voted,  and  proceed  to  read  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  (p.  79)  : — 

"  When  S.  Olin's  name  was  called,  he  asked  to  be  excused  from  votino"  on  tiiKs 
question,  because  indisposition  had  prevented  him  from  hearing  the  whole  case.  He 
v\as,  on  motion,  excused. 

"  J.  A.  Gere  also  asked  to  be  excused  from  voting,  because  he  had  once  sat  in 
judgment  on  the  case,  and  had  been  called  upon  as  a  witness.    He  was  not  excused. 

"  It  appeared,  on  calling  the  list,  that  J.  G.  Dow,  R.  Paine,  and  L.  Scott  were 
absent. 
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'•  N  Bangs  and  S.  DunwoJv  were  reported  Mck- 

"  So  the  motion  to  n  versc  the  act  of  the  Baltimore  Annual  Conference  wag  los.' 
Kv  the  above  vote  of  117  to  56.  r  .     t>  ,  • 

■•  The  chair  decided  that  this  vote  virtually  affirmed  the  action  of  the  Baltmion 
Animal  ( 'miference,  in  suspendinfj  Francis  A.  Harding  from  his  ministerial  standing 
W  r'apors  took  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  chair.  The  appeal  was  put,  and 
the  decision  of  the  chair  sustained,  by  a  vote  of  111  for  sustaining  the  decision,  and 
53  against  sustaining  it.  So  the  vote  virtually  affirmed  the  action  of  the  Baltimon 
Conference  on  suspending  F  A.  Harding." 

In  connexion  with  this,  I  call  your  Honours"  attention  to  the  question  of  Maryland 
Law  which  is  involved  in  it.  The  debates  of  the  General  Conference  of  184t 
(pp.  ~l,  ~~)  show  that  legal  opinions  were  produced  from  the  Honourable  "William  D. 
Merrick,  U.  S.  Senator,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Key,  showing  that  Mr.  Harding  could  not 
manumit  his  slaves.  These  opinions  were  produced  before  a  committee  of  the  Balti- 
more Conference,  which  w  as  appointed  to  investigate  the  case  of  Mr.  Hardmg.  Mr 
Merrick's  opinion  is  in  these  words  : — 

'•  At  the  request  of  Mr  Harding,  I  have  to  state  that,  under  the  laws  of  Maryland, 
no  slave  can  l>e  (  mancipated  to  remain  in  that  State,  nor  unless  provision  be  made 
bv  the  person  emancipating  him  for  his  removal  from  the  State,  which  removal  must 
t.ike  place,  unless  for  good  and  sufficient  reason  the  competent  authorities  grant  per- 
iriissuni  to  the  manumitted  slave  to  remain. 

••  There  has  lately  (winter  of  1843)  been  a  statute  enacted  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture, securing  to  married  females  the  property  (slaves  of  course  included)  which 
was  theirs  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  and  protecting  it  from  the  power  and  liabili- 
ties of  their  husbands. 

(Signi  d)  "WiLLUM  D.  -Merrick." 

The  opmion  of  Judge  Kev  is  as  follows  ; — 

"Thi'  lu  v.  Mr.  Harding  having  married  Miss  Swan,  who,  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage, was  eulitled  to  some  slaves,  I  am  requested  to  say,  whether  he  can  legallv 
manumit  them  or  not  ]  By  an  .n-t  of  Assemlilv.  no  person  can  manumit  a  slave  in 
Maryland  ;  and  by  another  act  of  our  Asseinblv,  a  h\isband  has  no  other  or  further 
riglit  to  his  wile'.-  slave-  than  their  labour,  while  he  lives.  He  can  neither  sell  nor 
lihiTate  them.  -Xnther  can  he  and  his  wife,  either  jointly  or  separately,  manumit 
her  slavi  s,  l>v  de(  il,  or  otherwisr.  A  refiTence  to  the  .Vets  of  .\sseinbly  of  Maryland 
will  show  ihi-..  EuMu.Mi  Key. 

••  I'mii-r  (:ruru''f  ('uitnlij.  April  'Z'llli.  ISll." 

The  l.iw  of  .Maryliiid,  on  the  subjei  t  of  sla\eiy,  is  also  set  lorth  in  the  debates  ot 
\\\v  (iciicr.al  Conference  of  Is.M  :  indeed,  tlierc  are  srviTal  of  them,  which  appear  to 
h.ne  bc-eii  eo|)ir(l  from  book-  in  the  library  ot  the  Historical  Soeit  ty  in  this  cit\ 
Till'  tirst  which  1  shall  h  .mI  is  chii)).  "JIKf  : — 

••  Sue.  1.  II  II  rnii.  Ird  A//  the  Central  Asxroihly  i,f  MiirylnmU  Th;it  from  and  after 
ihr  jiassage  of  this  ,ic-t.  any  m.irricd  woman  may  hi  roiiii'  sei/.i^d  or  ])Ossess(  d  of  any 
pro|M  rtv.  red  or  ol  slavi  >.  by  direct  lieqiiesi,  demise,  gift,  pun  hasc,  or  distribution, 
in  Im  r  own  name,  and  as  of  her  own  property  ;  jirontled,  the  same  does  not  come 
trom  hi  r  luisb.uid  altri  covrrture. 

"  Sk  ,  -J  \nil  he  II  I  ncii  inl,  '|'|iat  hereafter,  when  any  woman  possesstHl  of  a  ])ro- 
p.  rlv  m  Rla%.  s.  sh.dl  marry,  her  pniperty  m  such  .slaves,  and  tlirir  natural  mereasr, 
shall  roMlmur  to  her,  notwithst.inding  her  coverture;  and  she  shall  have,  hold,  and 
po-,  ss  the  sam.'  as  her  sep.iratr  property,  .  xeiiipt  from  aiiv  liability  for  the  debts  oi 
i-oiitraets  i>l  the  hiisli.ind. 

Si  ,  3.  .1,,,/  /„  Il  enarled.  That  when  any  woni.in  during  .-..vertun'  shall  beconu 
c-iilitlr,l  to,  or  p  .-.M  ssed  ol.  slav(  s  by  .■onvrv.iiire,  gift,  mheritance,  di.stribution,  or 
olherwi,-e,  su,  h  si  IM  S.  !o-eth(  r  with  their  natural  mcrcasi-,  shall  enure  and  belon<'  t.i 
the  wile  in  likr  mann.'r  a-  is  above  providi.^d  as  to  slaves  which  she  may  p.issess  at 
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"  Sec.  4.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  the  control  and  management  of  all  such  slaves, 
the  direction  of  their  labour,  and  the  receipts  of  the  productions  thereof,  shall  remain 
to  the  husband  agreeably  to  the  laws  heretofore  in  force.  All  suits  to  recover  the 
property  or  possession  of  such  slaves,  shall  be  prosecuted  or  defended,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  the  joint  names  of  the  husband  and  wife  ;  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
wife,  such  slaves  shall  descead  and  go  to  her  children,  and  their  descendants,  subject 
to  the  use  of  the  husband  during  life,  without  liability  to  his  creditors  ;  and  if  she  die 
without  leaving  children  living,  or  descendants  of  such  children  living,  they  shall  de- 
scend and  go  to  the  husband. 

"  Sec.  5.  Be  it  enacted,  That  the  slaves  owned  by  a  femme-covert  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  may  be  sold  by  the  joint  deed  of  the  husband  and  wife,  executed, 
proved,  and  recorded  agreeably  to  the  laws  now  in  force  in  regard  to  the  conveyance 
of  real  estate  of  femme-coverts,  and  not  otherwise. 

"  Sec.  6.  And  he  it  enacted.  That  a  wife  shall  have  a  right  to  make  a  will, 
and  give  all  her  property,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  her  husband,  and  to  other  persons, 
with  the  consent  of  the  husband  subscribed  to  said  will ;  provided  always,  that  the 
wife  shall  have  been  privately  examined  by  the  witnesses  to  her  will,  apart  and  out 
of  the  presenc«  and  hearing  of  her  husband,  whether  she  doth  make  the  same  will 
freely  and  voluntarily,  and  without  being  induced  thereto  by  fear  or  threats  of,  or  ill 
usage  by,  said  husband,  and  says  she  does  it  willingly  and  freely  ;  provided,  that  no 
will  under  this  act  shall  be  valid,  unless  made  at  least  sixty  days  before  the  death  of 
the  testatrix." 

And  then,  on  the  subject  of  manumission,  we  have  an  extract  from  the  laws  of 
Maryland,  from  Dorsey's  "  Laws  of  Maryland,"  in  1831.  I  read  from  the  debates 
of  the  Conference  of  1844,  p.  24  : — 

"  'And  he  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  hereafter  be  the  duty  of  every  clerk  of  a  county 
in  this  State,  whenever  a  deed  of  manumission  shall  be  left  in  his  office  for  record, 
and  of  every  register  of  wills  in  every  county  of  this  State,  whenever  a  will  manu- 
mitting a  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  admitted  to  probate,  to  send,  within  five  days  there- 
after (under  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars  for  each  and  every  omission  so  to  do,  to  be 
recovei*d  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  one  half  whereof  shall  go  to  the  informer, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  State)  an  extract  from  such  deed  or  will,  stating  the  names, 
number,  and  ages  of  the  slave  or  slaves  so  manumitted,  a  list  whereof,  in  the  case 
of  tlie  will  so  proved,  shall  be  filed  therewith  by  the  executor  or  administrator  to  the 
board  of  managers  for  Maryland  for  removing  the  people  of  colour  of  said  State  ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board,  on  receiving  the  same,  to  notify  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  or  the  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society  thereof,  and  to 
propose  to  such  society,  that  they  shall  engage,  at  the  expense  of  said  society,  to 
remove  said  slave  or  slaves  so  manumitted  to  Liberia  ;  and  if  the  said  society  shall 
so  engage,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  of  managers  to  have  the  said 
slave  or  slaves  delivered  to  the  agent  of  such  society,  at  such  place  as  the  said  society 
shall  appoint  for  receiving  such  slave  or  slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  such  removal,  at 
such  time  as  the  said  society  shall  appoint ;  and  in  case  the  said  society  shall  refuse 
so  to  receive  and  remove  the  person  or  persons  so  manumitted  and  offered  ;  or  in 
case  the  said  person  or  persons  shall  refuse  so  to  be  removed,  then  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  said  board  of  managers  to  remove  the  said  person  or  persons  to  such 
other  place  or  places  beyond  the  limits  of  this  State,  as  the  said  board  shall  approve 
of,  and  the  said  person  or  persons  shall  be  willing  to  go  to,  and  provide  for  their 
reception  and  support  such  place  or  places  as  the  board  may  think  necessary,  until 
they  shall  be  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  out  of  any  money  that  may  be  earned  by 
their  hire,  or  may  be  otherwise  provided  for  that  purpose  ;  and  in  case  the  said  per- 
son or  persons  shall  refuse  to  be  removed  to  any  place  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
State,  and  shall  persist  in  remaining  therein,  then  it  shall  be  the  dutv  of  said  board 
to  inform  the  sheriff  of  the  county  wherein  such  person  or  persons  may  be,  of  such 
refusal,  and  it  shall  thereupon  be  the  duty  of  said  sheriff  forthwith  to  arrest,  or  cause 
to  be  arrested,  the  said  person  or  persons  so  refusing  to  emigrate  from  this  State,  and 
transport  the  said  person  or  persons  beyond  the  limits  of  this  State  ;  and  all  slaves 
shall  be  capable  of  receiving  manumission  for  the  purpose  of  removal  as  aforesaid, 
with  their  consent,  of  whatever  age,  any  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstandinff.' 
Chap.  281,  sec.  3.'" 
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We  find  a  supplement  to  this  law  in  1832  : — 

'  Chap  145  Sec  1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  That 
whenever  the  board  of  managers,  appointed  under  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supple- 
ment, shall  inform  the  sheritfof  any  county  of  the  refusal  to  remov-e  any  person  or 
persons  therem  mentioned,  and  shall  provide  a  sum  sufBcient  to  defray  the  removal 
of  said  person  or  persons  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  every  sheriff  then  failing  t,, 
coinplv  within  the  term  of  one  month,  with  the  duties  prescribed  in  the  third  section 
of  the'act  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  fifty  dollars  for  every  person  he  shall  neglect  so  to 
remove  to  be  recoverable  in  the  county  court,  by  action  of  debt  on  mdictment. 

"  '  Sec  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  nothhig  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
repeal  any  part  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement." 

"  The  foregom!:  is  a  copy,  corrected  by  myself,  from  the  acts  referred  to,  as  pub- 
lished in  Dorsev's  Laws  of  Maryland. 

"  George  H.  Moore, 
Assistant  Librarian  New- York  Historical  Society." 

We  have  now,  mav  it  please  your  Honours,  finished  the  case  of  Mr.  Harding,  and 
we  come  to  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew.  I  read  from  page  80  of  the  first  of  the 
Proofs ; — 

'•MoND.vY.  M.vv  20.— J.  .\.  CoUins  otTered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 

adopted,  viz.  : —  ,,        ,  ,     ,  r 

■•  Whereas  it  is  currentlv  reported,  and  generally  understood,  that  one  ot  the 

bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  become  connected  with  slavery  ; 

and  whereas  it  is  due  to  this  General  Conference  to  have  a  proper  understanding  of 

the  matter  ;  therefore, 

•"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Episcopacy  be  instructed  to  ascertain  the 

facts  in  the  case,  and  report  the  results  of  their  investigation  to  this  body  to-morro\v 

inorning.  Jo«n  A.  Collins, 

J.  B.  HOUGHTALXNG.' 

"Tuesdav,  May  21. — The  Committee  on  Episcopacy  presented  a  further  report. 
Xo.  3,  which  was  read,  and  on  motion  of  J.  A.  Collins,  laid  on  the  table  to  be  the 
order  of  the  dav  for  to-morrow. 

'■  Wf.iinesd.vy.  May  22.— .Vs  no  reports  from  select  committees  were  offered,  on 
motion  of  A.  Griffith,  Conference  proceeded  to  consider  the  order  of  the  day,  viz., 
the  report  No.  3  of  the  (.'ommittce  on  Episcopacy.    It  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  'The  tJommittee  on  Episcdjiacy,  to  whom  was  referred  a  resolution,  submitted 
yi'Stt  rdav.  in.-truetill^'  them  to  inquire  whether  any  one  of  the  superintendents  is 
conneclf'd  with  slav(  rv,  bcL'  leave  to  present  the  following  as  their  report  on  the 
Mibjcct  : — 

"  •  The  comniiltt  f  had  ;i.--c  i  rtain('d,  previous  to  the  reference  of  the  resolution,  that 
Bishop  -Viidrew  is  connci-ted  with  slavery,  and  had  obtained  an  interview  with  him 
on  the  subject  ;  and  h:niiiL'  reipiested  him  to  state  the  whole  facts  in  the  premises, 
hereby  present  a  written  coinniunicatioii  from  him  in  relation  to  this  matter,  and  beg 
l(  :ive  to  oiler  it  as  his  statement  and  explanation  of  the  case. 
•  To  the  ('iiiiitnilirr  on  Kpisntpury  : — 

De  ar  Brethren. — In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  submit  the  following  statement  of  all 
the  facts  bearing  on  luv  connexion  with  slavery.  Several  years  since  an  old  lady,  of 
.\ugusta,  (ieor;.'i.i.  liequeathed  to  me  a  mulatto  girl,  in  trust  that  I  should  take  care 
■  if  her  until  slii'  should  be  nineteen  vears  of  age  ;  that  leilh  her  eunsent  I  should  then 
send  hrr  to  Libi  ria  ;  and  that  in  case  of  her  refusal,  1  should  keej)  her,  and  make  her 
iis  frei  asthi  law-  "i  the  State  of  Georfiia  would  in  ruiit.  W  hen  the  time  arrived, 
she  refused  to  l;o  to  Lilieria,  and  of  her  own  i-hoic  i'  remains  legally  my  slave,  although 
I  derive  no  |K  Cuni.iry  profit  from  her.  She  continues  to  live  in  her  own  house  on  my 
lot  ;  and  iias  been,  and  is  at  present,  at  perfect  liherty  to  go  to  a  free  State  at  her 
^lr,i>ure  :  but  th<'  l.nvs  of  the  Slate  will  not  permit  her  emancipation,  nor  admit 
>uch  deed  <if  em.iiicijiation  to  record,  and  she  refuses  to  leave  the  State.  In  her 
ra.se,  therelurr,  I  have  been  made  a  slaveholder  k'L'ally,  but  not  with  my  own 
eon.seut. 

'  2dly.  About  five  years  since,  the  mother  of  ray  former  wife  left  to  her  daughter, 
not  to  mc,  a  negro  boy  ;  and  as  my  w  ifc  died  w  ithout  a  will  more  than  two  years  since, 
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by  the  laws  of  the  State  he  becomes  legally  my  property.  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
former,  emancipation  is  impracticable  in  the  State  ;  but  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  leave 
the  State  whenever  I  shall  be  satisfied  that  he  is  prepared  to  provide  for  himself,  or  I 
can  have  sufficient  security  that  he  will  be  protected  and  provided  for  in  the  place  to 
which  he  may  go. 

'  3dly.  In  the  month  of  January  last  I  married  my  present  wife,  she  being  at  the 
time  possessed  of  slaves,  inherited  from  her  former  husband's  estate,  and  belonging 
to  her.  Shortly  after  my  marriage,  being  unwilling  to  become  their  owner,  regarding 
them  as  strictly  hers,  and  the  law  not  permitting  their  emancipation,  I  secured  them 
to  her  by  a  deed  of  trust. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  you,  from  the  above  statement  of  facts,  that  I  have  neither 
bought  nor  sold  a  slave  ;  that  in  the  only  two  instances  in  which  I  am  legally  a 
slaveholder,  emancipation  is  impracticable.  As  to  the  servants  owned  by  my  wife,  I 
have  no  legal  responsibility  in  the  premises,  nor  could  my  wife  emancipate  them  if 
she  desired  to  do  so.  I  have  thus  plainly  stated  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  submit 
the  statement  for  the  consideration  of  the  General  Conference.    Yours  respectfully, 

'  J.4MES  0.  Andrew.' 

•' '  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

'"Robert  Paine,  Chairman.' 

"A.  Griffith  and  J.  Davis  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which 
were  read  and  debated  : — 

" '  Whereas  the  Rev.  James  0.  Andrew,  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  has  become  connected  with  slavery,  as  communicated  in  his  statement 
m  his  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Committee  on  the  Episcopacy,  which  reply  is  em- 
bodied in  their  report.  No.  3,  offered  yesterday ;  and  whereas  it  has  been,  from  the 
origin  of  said  Church,  a  settled  policy  and  the  invariable  usage  to  elect  no  person  to 
the  office  of  bishop  who  was  embarrassed  with  this  "  great  evil,"  as  under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  impossible  for  a  bishop  to  exercise  the  functions  and  perform 
the  duties  assigned  to  a  general  superintendent  with  acceptance,  in  that  large  portion 
of  his  charge  in  which  slavery  does  not  e.xist ;  and  whereas  Bishop  Andrew  was 
himself  nominated  by  our  brethren  of  the  slaveholding  States,  and  elected  by  the 
General  Conference  of  1832,  as  a  candidate,  who,  though  living  in  the  midst  of  a 
slaveholdi<jg  population,  was  nevertheless  free  from  all  personal  connexion  with 
slavery ;  and  whereas  this  is,  of  all  periods  in  our  history  as  a  Church,  the  one  least 
favourable  to  such  an  innovation  upon  the  practice  and  usage  of  Methodism  as  to 
confide  a  part  of  the  itinerant  general  superintendency  to  a  slaveholder  ;  therefore, 

"  '  Resolved,  That  the  Rev.  James  0.  Andrew  be,  and  he  is  hereby  affectionately 
requested  to  resign  his  office  as  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.' 

"  When  brother  Griffith,  in  favour  of  his  resolution,  had  spoken  as  long  as  the 
rule  allowed,  a  motion  was  made  to  permit  him  to  proceed.  G.  Filmore  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  this,  that  the  rule  which  restricts  a  speaker  to  fifteen  minutes,  be  sus- 
pended during  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  The  substitute  prevailed,  by  a  vote  of 
one  hundred  and  three. 

"  On  motion  of  N.  Bangs,  it  was  resolved,  that  when  we  adjourn,  it  be  to  meet 
again  this  afternoon  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  one  hundred  and  four  voting  for  it. 

"  W  Capers  then  moved,  that  we  do  now  adjourn.  Lost. 

"  J.  P.  Durbin  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  we  resolved  to  meet  this 
afternoon.    This  was  lost. 

"  The  motion  for  adjournment  was  renewed  and  carried  ;  and  Conference  ad- 
journed with  prayer  by  brother  Tippett. 

"  Wednesday  Afternoon,  May  22. — Conference  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
at  half-past  three  o'clock.  Bishop  Soule  in  the  chair,  and  was  opened  with  religious 
services  by  brother  Fowler. 

"  The  chair  called  for  reports  from  standing  and  select  committees.  None  being 
offered,  W.  Cooper  moved  that  the  resolution  under  discussion  this  morning  be  post- 
poned, and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow  morning.  Lost.  The  conside- 
ration was  resumed,  and  several  speakers  were  heard. 

"  On  motion  of  J.  A.  Collins,  Conference  adjourned  with  prayer  by  brother  Bond. 

"  Thursday  Morning,  M.hy  23. — Conference  met  at  the  regular  hour.  Bishop 
Hedding  in  the  chair,  and  was  opened  with  religious  exercises  by  brother  Robinson. 

"  The  journal  of  yesterday  afternoon  was  read  and  approved. 
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"The  chair  called  for  reports  from  standmg  and  select  cominittees.  None  -mtc 
[resented. 

'•  Conference  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  under  discussion  yetu  r- 
ilay,  viz.,  the  resolution  offered  by  brothers  Griffith  and  Davis  on  Wednesday. 

"  J.  B.  Finley  offered  a  substitute  for  the  resolution,  in  the  following  wore!?, 
viz.  : — 

••  •  Whereas  the  Discipline  of  our  Church  forbids  the  doing  anything  calculated  to 
destroy  our  itinerant  general  superintendency,  and  whereas  Bishop  Andrew  has 
iiecome  connected  with  slavery  by  marriage  and  otherwise,  and  this  act  having  drawn 
iftcr  it  circumstances  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  General  Conference,  will 
L'reatly  embarrass  the  exercise  of  his  office  as  an  itinerant  general  superintendent,  if 
'lot  in  some  places  entirely  prevent  it  ;  therefore, 

■•  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  General  Conference  that  he  desist  from  tl;e 
p.tercisc  of  this  office  so  long  as  this  impediment  remains. 

•■'.T   B.  FiNLEV, 

J.  M.  Trimble 

"A  discussion  on  the  above  substitute  ensued,  occupying  the  moniinir  session.  A 
•i  w  minutes  before  one  o'clock,  when  W  D.  Cass  was  speaking,  it  wi.-<  resolved  to 
continue  the  session  five  minutes  after  the  regular  time,  for  the  purpo-^e  of  hearing  a 
statement  which  J.  Early  wished  to  make.  M'hen  this  was  made,  Conference 
adjourned  with  prayer  by  brother  Steele. 

•'  Frid.vv,  M.vv  24. — The  order  of  the  day,  namely,  the  above-named  substitute, 
jFinlev  s,)  was  resumed,  and  its  discussion  continued  until  one  o'clock,  when  Confer- 
ence adjourned  with  prayer  by  brother  Ferguson. 

••  .SATURP.^y,  M\v  25. — The  order  of  the  day,  namely,  the  substitute  of  brothers 
Finley  and  Trimble,  for  the  resolution  offered  by  brothers  Griffith  and  Davis,  was 
ri  sumed. 

"  Durint;  the  discussion,  J.  P  Durbin  asked  leave  of  absence,  on  account  of  family 
atfliction.    The  leave  was  granted. 

••  After  the  considrration  of  the  substitute  had  been  resumed,  G.  Baker  moved 
ihat  the  vote  bv  which  the  rule  limiting  a  speaker  to  fifteen  mhuites  had  been  sns- 
)ii  nded,  be  reconsidered.  On  motion  of  J.  E.  Evans,  the  proposal  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table.  The  discussion  was  continued  until  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
i.our  of  adjournment,  when,  on  motion  of  L.  M.  Lee,  Conference  adjourned  with 
|ir.ivi  r  l)y  brother  Bush. 

■•  MoNn.iV,  May  27. — The  whole  session  was  occupied  in  discussing  the  substituto 
under  consideration  for  some  d.ivs  past. 

■'  Ti  KsuAY  Mor.NiM.,  May  28. — Confe  rence  rosunied  the  consideration  of  Finlcv  s 
~uli-litute.  .1.  .\  Collins,  who  was  speaking  at  the  adjournment  yesterday,  ronclndei) 
Ins  remarks,  and  was  followed  by  E.  W  .Sehon,  W  Winans,  and  J.  B.  Finlev. 
Bishop  Andrew  also  addressed  the  (Jonlerence. 

"  .\t  the  rei|uest  of  T.  Crowder,  brother  Finlev  gave  way  to  permit  him  to  offer  the 
tollowiug  resolution  : — 

"  Resolved.  'I'liat  when  this  Conference  ;idjourn,  it  adjourn  to  tneet  again  at  hal(- 
|..ist  three  o  dock. 

"The  ri'solution  prevailed.  P  Cartwright  obtained  the  floor,  but  the  hour  of 
.uljournment  having  come.  Conference  adjourned  with  prayer  bv  brother  A.  D.  Pock. 

"  TcKSDAV  Aktkhnoon,  May  28. — The  subject  \mder  consideration  at  the  adjouni- 
'iient  was  n  snined.  .and  discussed  bv  P  (^artwright  and  .1.  Stamper. 

"  When  P  ( '.irtwright  had  concluded  his  remarks,  P.  Crandall  offered  a  resolution. 
tli.it  the  discussion  on  this  (lueslion  close  at  half-past  five  o'clock  this  aftcrnoO!i. 
I  .\  ( 'ollins  rose  to  a  point  of  order,  whether  the  resolution  could  be  entertained,  the 
Conleri  lice  haviiii,'  no  rule  for  the  previous  i|iiestioii.  The  chair  decided  that  tlic 
ii'solution  wis  not  in  order.  From  this  decision.!.  B.  Hou!,'htaling  appealed  ;  aid 
decision  of  the  chair  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  three. 
•  Dunwody  obtained  the  floor,  but  gave  way  for  a  motion  to  adjourn,  which  wi.s 
viihdr.iwn  to  permit  Bi.shop  Soule  to  make  a  few  remarks,  asking  leave  of  the  Con- 
ference. Iielore  the  liual  action,  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  subject  now  under  con- 
sider.itiou  ,1.  E.irly  moved  that  Bishop  Soule  and  all  the  other  bishops  be  ,at  liber;  v 
'o  address  the  Conference  on  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  at  any  time  afur 
'  rotlier  Dunwody  has  concluded  his  remarks 
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"  Without  taking  the  vote,  on  motion,  Conference  adjourned  with  the  benediction 
by  Bishop  Waugh, 

"  Wednesday  Morning,  Mav  29. — Conference  took  up  the  resolution  of  J.  Early, 
which  was  under  discussion  when  Conference  adjourned.  A  motion  was  made  to  lay 
the  resolution  on  the  table,  which  prevailed.  J.  S.  Porter  moved  to  reconsider  the 
last  vote.  Carried.  J.  P.  Durbin  moved  the  previous  question,  which  being  sus- 
tained, the  vote  on  the  resolution  before  the  Conference  was  taken,  and  the  resolution 
was  adopted. 

"  The  Conference  renewed  the  consideration  of  the  substitute  offered  by  J.  B. 
Finley.    S.  Dunwody  addressed  the  Conference,  and  was  followed  by  Bishop  Soule. 

"N.  Bangs  moved,  that  when  Conference  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  again  at 
half-past  three  o'clock  this  afternoon.  Carried. 

Bishop  Soule  having  concluded  his  remarks,  the  Conference  adjourned  with  the 
benediction  by  brother  Dunwody." 

I  will  hereafter  read  the  remarks  of  Bishop  Soule  from  the  debates  of  the 
General  Conference  of  1844;  but,  before  doing  so,  I  beg  your  Honours  to  notice  the 
dates  of  the  proceedings  which  have  been  read,  that  you  may  see  how  long  the  dis- 
cussion continued. 

"  Wednesdav  Aptf.knoox,  .May  29. — Conference  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  substitute  of  J.  B.  Finley.  J.  P.  Durbin  addressed  the  Conference,  after  some 
explanation  by  W  A.  Smith,  A.  B.  Longstreet,  and  others.  AV.  Capers  then 
obtained  the  floor,  but  gave  way  for  a  motion  to  adjourn,  which  being  put  was  car- 
ried. 

"  Thursday,  May  30. — The  consideration  of  Finley  s  substitute  was  resumed,  W. 
Capers  having  the  floor,  who  addressed  the  Conference.  W^hen  he  had  concluded, 
G.  Peck  obtained  the  floor,  but  yielded  it  to  J.  Hobart,  who  moved  the  previous 
question.  J.  P.  Durbin  moved,  that  on  the  vote  whether  the  main  question  shall 
now  be  put,  the  ayes  and  noes  be  taken.  The  ayes  and  noes  were  ordered  by  a  vote 
of  one  hundred  and  seventeen. 

The  list  was  called,  and  ninety-eight  answered  in  favour  of  putting  the  main 
question^  and  eighty  against  it. 

''  So  the  motion  to  take  the  main  question  was  lost,  not  having  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds. 

'•  At  this  moment  Bishop  Hedding  suggested  that  the  Conference  have  no  after- 
noon session,  and  thus  allow  the  bishops  time  to  consult  together,  with  a  hope  that 
they  might  be  able  to  present  a  plan  of  adjusting  our  present  difficulties.  The 
suggestion  was  received  with  general  and  great  cordiality  ;  and,  on  motion,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  substitute  under  consideration  was  postponed  until  to-morrow  morning. 

"  Friday,  May  31. — Bishop  AVaugh,  in  behalf  of  the  bishops,  presented  the 
following  communication,  which  was  read  by  himself,  and  also  by  the  Secretary : — 

"  '  To  tht  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

"  '  Rev.  and  Dear  Brethren, — The  undersigned  respectfully  and  affectionately 
offer  to  your  calm  consideration  the  result  of  their  consultation  this  afternoon  in 
regard  to  the  unpleasant  and  very  delicate  question  which  has  been  so  long  and  so 
earnestly  debated  before  your  body.  They  have,  with  the  liveliest  interest,  watched 
the  progress  of  the  discussion,  and  have  awaited  its  termination  with  the  deepest 
solicitude.  As  they  have  pored  over  this  subject  with  anxious  thought,  by  day  and 
by  night,  they  have  been  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  diflSculties  connected 
therewith,  and  the  disastrous  results  which,  in  their  apprehension,  are  the  almost 
inevitable  consequences  of  present  action  on  the  question  now  pending  before  you. 
To  the  undersigned  it  is  fully  apparent  that  a  decision  thereon,  whether  affirmatively 
or  negatively,  will  most  extensively  disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  that  widely- 
extended  brotherhood  which  has  so  effectively  operated  for  good  in  the  United  States 
of  America  and  elsewhere  during  the  last  sixty  years,  in  the  development  of  a  system 
of  active  energy,  of  which  union  has  always  been  a  main  element.  They  have,  with 
deep  emotion,  inquired.  Can  anything  be  done  to  avoid  an  evil  so  much  deprecated 
by  every  friend  of  our  common  Methodism  1  Long  and  anxiously  have  they  waited 
for  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  inquiry,  but  they  have  paused  in  vain.    At  this  pain- 
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ful  crisis  thev  have  ui.;iii!n<ousiv  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  recommending  the 
postponement  of  further  actioi.  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  until  the  ensumi.' 
(leneral  Conference.  It  does  not  enter  mto  the  design  of  the  undersigned  to 
argue  the  propriety  of  their  recommendation ;  otherwise,  strong  and  valid  reasons 
mi^hl  be  adduced  in  its  support.  They  cannot  but  think  that  if  the  embarrassment 
of  Bishop  Andrew  should  not  cease  before  that  time,  the  next  General  Conference, 
K  liresentini.'  the  pastors,  ministers,  and  people  of  the  several  annual  conferences, 
.ifter  all  th''  facts  m  the  case  shall  have  passed  in  review  before  them,  will  be  better 
(jualified  than  the  present  General  l.'onfcrence  can  be  to  adjudicate  the  case  \vis(  ly 
and  discreetly.  I'ntil  the  cessation  of  the  embarrassment,  or  the  expiration  of  the 
iiitiTvai  between  the  present  and  the  ensuing  (_reneral  Conference,  the  undersigned 
Delieve  that  such  a  divisioii  of  the  work  of  the  general  superintendcncy  might  be 
made,  without  any  infraction  of  a  constitutional  principle,  as  would  fully  employ 
Bishop  Andrew  in  tho,*e  sections  of  the  Church  in  which  his  presence  and  services 
would  be  welcome  and  cordial.  If  the  course  pursued  on  this  occasion  by  the  under- 
signed be  deemed  a  novel  one,  they  persuade  themselves  that  their  justification,  in 
the  view  of  all  candid  and  peace-loving  persons,  will  be  found  in  their  strong  desire 
•.0  prevent  disunion,  and  to  promote  hannony  in  the  Church. 
'•  •  Very  respectfully  and  affectionately  submitted, 

'  joshu.v  soule, 
Elijah  Heddixg, 
B.  Waugh, 
T.  A.  Morris. 

■•  •  Thursday  A  ficraoon,  May  30.  1844.' 

••J.  A.  Collins  moved  that  the  consideration  of  the  communication  just  read  be 
postponed  until  to-morrow  morning,  and  that  the  communication  itself  be  printed 
forthwith.  A  third  reading  was  called  for,  and  ordered  by  the  Conference.  I. 
Winner  moved  to  amend  the  above  resolution  by  striking  out  '  to-morrow  morning,' 
and  inserting  •  fiur  o'clock  this  afternoon.'  This  amendment,  on  motion  of  J. 
^tamper,  was  laid  on  the  table.  T.  Strmgfield  called  for  a  division  of  the  resolu- 
lion;  and  that  part  which  relates  to  the  printing  was  adopted.  The  other  member 
iifthe  resolution  was  also  ailupted. 

••  Saturihv,  .Icm:  1. — At  tins  juncture  all  the  bisliops  on  the  platform  addressed 
■!.e  Conference,  in  the  following  order  : — 

••  Bishop  Hkipdim.  said  he  wished  to  withdraw  his  name  from  the  Address  of  the 
Hi-iiii|is,  pri  scuted  y(  sterday  He  had  not  been  .irguid  or  persuaded  into  sigiiinij 
but  had  .ittarhed  his  name  uf  his  own  free  w  ill  and  accord,  liecaiisc  he  thought  it 
would  lir  a  peace  measure  ;  but  fac  ts  had  come  to  his  knowledge  since,  whicli  led 
liim  to  believe  th.it  such  would  not  be  the  case.  AtMin:  he  thought  it  would  be 
.idopted  without  debate,  but  he  was  convince  d  now  that  it  would  give  rise  to  much 
discussion,  and  thereton  he  wished  to  withdraw  his  name  from  the  p.iiier  on  the 
•aid.- 

■'  BisHiH'  W'ACiiii  followed,  and  said  he  c.inie  into  the  measure,  as  his  venerated 
and  honoured  collea^nic  did,  without  persuasion  or  rest r.iiiit.  He  considered  it  as 
the  last  resort  to  promote  the  future  peace  of  the  Chureli.  He  admitted  he  had  iKjt 
been  vt  ry  sanguine  on  the  subject,  and  if  it  failed,  he  would  not  be  disappointed. 
Still  he  did  not  d(  sire  to  withdraw  his  name;  he  would  regret  if  the  coiiinuinication 
should  be  the  cause  of  lengthened  debati-,  and  in  that  case  iiui;lit  feel  called  upon 
to  w  ithdraw  his  name  from  tiie  docuineiit .     Al  |iresent  lie  was  content  to  let  it  remain. 

'•  Bisiioi-  Morris  succeeded,  and  said  he  wished  liis  name  to  stand  on  that  paper. 
IS  a  testimony  that  he  had  done  what  he  could  to  preserve  the  unity  and  jjeace  of 
the  •  luirch 

"  HisHor  Soi  i.K  ,,,  that  his  colleagues  would  certainlv  s.iy,  that  they  adopted 
•  111  p.iper  as  bi  (  ly  as  lii  did.  He  put  his  name  to  that  docuini'iit  under  the  same 
circumstances  ,is  they  did.  He  h.ad  not  changed  his  views  or  convictions  in  any  w.iy. 
He  wished  his  signature  Ui  stand  to  that  docuinent,  which  had  now  gone  forth'lo  the 
.\merican  pe.iple  through  a  thousand  mediums. 

"  V.  Bangs  moved  to  lay  the  Address  on  the  table.  J.  Early  moved  that  the 
qu(  stion  of  laying  it  on  the  table  be  taken  by  .ives  and  noes.  This  prevailed.  The 
\ote  was  then  taken,  and  mnelv-five  affirmative' and  eightv-four  negative  votes  were 
given.     So  the  Addres-  ot  -he  lii-hops  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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"J.  A.  Collins  moved  to  take  up  the  substitute  of  J.  B,  Finlcy,  which  had  been 
laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  some  days  ago.  J.  C.  Evans  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  taking  up  the  substitute.  The  call  for  the  previous  question  was  sustained 
by  two-thirds  voting  affirmatively ;  and  the  substitute  was  taken  up  by  another  vote. 
J.  T.  Peck  moved  the  previous  question  on  the  substitute,  and  the  words,  '  Shall 
the  main  question  now  be  putl'  aj^plied  to  the  substitute,  according  to  the  resolution 
establishing  the  previous  question.  A  motion  that  the  vote  whether  the  main  ques- 
tion now  be  taken  shall  be  by  yeas  and  nays,  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  128  to  47,  The 
call  for  the  previous  question  was  sustained  by  the  requisite  majority,  and  the  vote 
on  the  substitute  being  ordered,  it  was  moved  to  take  this  vote  by  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  The  list  by  conferences  was  called,  and  the  vote 
on  the  substitute  was  decided  by  110  yeas,  and  68  nays.  So  conference  adopted 
the  substitute  of  James  B.  Finley,  which  is  in  these  words: — 

"  '  Whereas  the  Discipline  of  our  Church  forbids  the  doing  anything  calculated  to 
destroy  our  itinerant  general  superintendency,  and  whereas  Bishop  Andrew  has  be- 
come connected  with  slavery  by  marriage  and  otherwise,  and  this  act  having  drawn 
after  it  circumstances  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  General  Conference,  will  great- 
ly embarrass  the  exercise  of  his  office  as  an  itinerant  general  superintendent,  if  not 
in  some  places  entirely  prevent  it ;  therefore, 

'  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  General  Conference  that  he  desist  from 
the  exercise  of  his  office  so  long  as  this  impediment  remains.' 

"  During  the  call  for  yeas  and  nays,  J.  C.  Clark  asked  to  be  excused  from  voting, 
as  he  was  compelled,  by  the  want  of  health  in  some  members  of  his  family,  to  remove 
from  Texas.    Conference  by  a  vote  declined  excusing  him." 

If  your  Honours  please,  I  beg  leave  here  to  read  two  resolutions  which  were  offered 
in  that  Conference.    I  read  from  book  of  Proofs,  No.  3,  pp.  6,  7. 

Mr.  Drake's  resolution  proposed,  but  not  acted  on,  in  General  Conference  of  1844. 

"  'Whereas  there  have  been  found  difficulties  of  a  serious  nature  in  the  bishops  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  exercising  a  general  superintendency ;  therefore, 

"  ' Resolved,.T^ha.t  the  General  Conference  recommend  the  episcopacy  to  assign  to 
each  superintendent  his  sphere  of  labour  for  the  next  four  years.' 

"  This  proposition,  not  being  in  order,  was  offered  as  a  suggestion,  and  no  action 
was  had  on  it. 

"  Mr.  Durbin's  resolve  not  passed  in  that  Conference. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  be  referred  to  the  Church,  and  that 
the  judgment  of  the  next  General  Conference  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  voice 
of  the  Church,  whether  Bishop  Andrew  shall  continue  to  exercise  his  functions  as  a 
cieneral  superintendent  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  while  he  sustains  the  rela- 
tion to  slavery  as  stated  in  his  communication  to  the  Conference,  as  reported  to  the 
Conference  by  the  Committee  on  Episcopacy.'  " 

I  now  return  to  the  first  of  the  Proofs,  page  94. 

"  Tj.  Pierce  gave  notice  that  a  Protest  would  be  presented  by  the  minority  on  this 
vote,  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable ;  to  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  Conference, 

"  W  Winans  moved  that  the  Conference  do  now  adjourn.  This  motion  was  car- 
ried. After  prayer  by  brother  Sovereign,  conference  adjourned  until  Monday  morn- 
ing, at  half-past  eight  o'clock. 

"MoND.iY,  June  3. — The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  H.  Slicer  and  T. 
B.  Sargent : — 

" '  1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  General  Conference  that  the  vote  of 
Saturday  last,  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  be  understood  as  advisory  only,  and  not 
in  the  light  of  a  judicial  mandate. 

"  '  2.  Resolved,  That  the  final  disposition  of  Bishop  Andrew's  case  be  postponed 
until  the  General  Conference  of  1848,  in  conformity  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
bishops  in  their  Address  to  the  Conference  on  Friday,  31st  May. 

"  '  H.  Sliceh, 

"  '  June  3,  1844.'  T.  B.  Sakgent. 
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"  It  was  moved  to  lay  these  resolutions  on  the  table  for  the  present.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  hiving  them  on  the  table,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called  for,  and  ordered. — 
Ayes  75,'.\ocs  68. 

'■  So  the  resolutions,  for  the  present,  are  laid  on  the  table." 

I  believe  that  they  were  never  afterwards  called  up  again,  so  that  the  Conference 
resolved  not  to  put  that  construction  upon  its  acts. 

"  Dr.  Capers  offered  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  read,  and  lie  on  the  table, 
under  the  rule.    They  are  as  follows  : — 

"  '  Be  it  resolved  by  the  delegates  of  all  the  annual  conferences  in  General  Confer- 
ence assembled  : 

"  '  That  we  recommend  to  the  annual  conferences  to  suspend  the  constitutional  re- 
strictions which  limit  the  powers  of  the  General  Conference  so  far,  and  so  far  only, 
as  to  allow  of  the  following  alterations  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  namely  : — 

"  ■  That  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  these  United  States  and  territories,  and 
the  republic  of  Texas,  shall  constitute  two  General  Conferences,  to  meet  quadren- 
nially, the  one  at  some  place  south,  and  the  other  7icrrth  of  the  line  which  now  di- 
vides between  the  States  commonly  designated  as  free  States  and  those  in  which 
slavery  exists. 

"  •  2.  That  each  one  of  the  two  General  Conferences  thus  constituted  shall  have 
full  powers,  under  the  limitations  and  restrictions  which  are  now  of  force  and  binding 
on  the  General  Conference,  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  Church,  within 
their  territorial  limits  respectively,  and  to  elect  bishops  for  the  same. 

"  •  3.  That  the  two  General  Conferences  aforesaid,  shall  have  jurisdiction  as  fol- 
lows : — The  Southern  General  Conferer>ce  shall  comprehend  the  States  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  the  States  and  Territories  Iving  southerly  thereto,  and 
also  the  republic  of  Texas,  to  be  known  and  designated  by  the  title  of  the  Southern 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States.  And 
the  Northern  General  Conference  to  comprehend  all  those  States  and  Territories 
lying  north  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  as  above,  to  be  known 
and  designated  by  the  title  of  the  Northern  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Epi.scop;il  Church  in  the  United  States. 

'•  -4.  And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  as  soon  as  three-fourths  of  all  the  members 
of  ail  the  annual  conferences  voting  on  these  resolutions,  shall  approve  the  same,  the 
said  Southern  and  Norlht  rn  (icneral  Conferences  shall  be  deemed  as  having  been 
c'lri-^tiuited  by  such  ajiproval  ;  and  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Southern  annual  con- 
ferences to  elect  delegates  to  said  Southern  (ieneral  Conference,  to  meet  in  the  city 
uf  .Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  the  first  of  May,  1848  ;  or  sooner,  if  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
ol  the  ineint>ers  of  the  annual  conferences  composing  that  General  Conference  shall 
desire  the  same. 

_  ••  5.  And  lie  It  further  resolved,  as  aforesaid,  That  the  Book  Concerns  at  Nevv- 
Vork  and  Cincinnati  shall  he  held  and  conducted  as  the  property  and  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  annual  confeii  iiees  as  heretofore — the  editors  and  agents  to  be  elected 
once  Ml  four  y<  ars  at  the  time  of  the  session  of  the  Northern  General  Conference, 
and  the  votes  of  the  Southern  General  Conference  to  be  cast  by  the  delegates  of  that 
('onferi-iiee  alti  uiling  the  Northern  for  that  purpose. 

•■  6  Ami  lie  It  lurther  resnlvcd,  That  our  Church  organization  for  foreign  mis- 
sions shall  be  maintained  and  conducted  jointly  between  the  two  (ieneral  Confer- 
cnrcs  as  one  Church,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  from  time  to  time 
lii'twi  i  n  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Church  as  represented  in  the  said  two 
<  onferenrcs 

••t)n  motion  ol  X.  Bangs,  the  resolutions  oH'cred  by  W  (Papers  this  morning  were 
ri  lerred  to  a  select  committee  of  nhie,  who  were  instructed  to  report  on  them  as 
^oon  as  |)rioticable." 

It  w.is  in  reference  to  these  resolutions  that  the  report  was  made  by  a  committee 
of  nine,  which  we  call  a  "  Plan  of  Separation." 

Mh.  Fam  hkr,— The  committee  of  nine  to  which  those  resolutions  were  referred, 
as  IS  shown  by  the  proceedings  which  have  been  read,  did  not  make  a  report.  That 
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committee  could  not  agree.  The  Plan  of  Separation  was  reported  by  another  com- 
mittee of  nine. 

Mr.  Lord, — That  is  shown  by  the  journal. 

"Wednesday,  June  5.-»W.  Capers  returned  certain  resolutions  to  the  Confer- 
ence, on  which  a  special  committee  was  appomted,  stating  that  the  committee  could 
not  agree  on  a  report  which  they  judged  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Conference. — 
See  Journal  of  June  3,  p.  86. 

"  A.  B.  Longstreet,  in  behalf  of  the  delegations  from  the  Southern  and  South- 
Western  conferences,  presented  the  following  declaration,  which  was  read"  : — 

I  beg  your  Honours  to  mark  this.    It  is  called  a  "  Declaration." 

"  The  delegates  of  the  conferences  in  the  slave-holding  States  take  leave  to 
declare  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  that  the  con- 
tinued agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery  and  abolition  in  a  portion  of  the  Church ; 
the  frequent  action  on  that  subject  in  the  General  Conference  ;  and  especially  the 
extra-judicial  proceedings  against  Bishop  Andrew,  which  resulted,  on  Saturday  last, 
in  the  virtual  suspension  of  him  from  his  oiBce  as  superintendent,  must  produce  a 
state  of  things  in  the  South,  which  renders  a  continuance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
General  Conference  over  these  conferences  inconsistent  with  the  success  of  the  min- 
istry in  the  slave-holding  States." 

This  was  signed  by  fifty-two  gentlemen  from  the  Southern  conferences,  whose 
names  may  be  found  on  pp.  97,  98. 

"  A  motion  was  made  by  C.  Elliott  to  refer  this  declaration  to  a  committee  of  nine. 
This  gave  rise  to  some  discussion  ;  and  the  previous  question  was  moved,  and  the 
call  sustained.  The  select  committee  of  nine  was  ordered,  and  the  paper  referred 
to  them. 

"  J.  B.  M'Ferrin  offered  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  '  Resolved,  That  the  committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  com- 
munication of  the  delegates  from  the  Southern  conferences  be  instructed,  provided 
they  cannot  in  their  judgment  devise  a  plan  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
difficulties  now  existing  in  the  Church,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  to  devise,  if  pos- 
sible, a  constitutional  plan  for  a  mutual  and  friendly  division  of  the  Church. 

•' '  J.  B.  M'Ferrin, 
Tobias  Spicer.' 

"  T.  Crowder's  motion  to  strike  out  the  word  '  constitutional '  did  not  prevail,  and 
the  resolution  was  adopted. 

"  The  chair  announced  the  following  brethren  as  the  select  Committee  of  nine, — 
Robert  Paine,  Glezen  Filmore,  Peter  Akers,  Nathan  Bangs,  Thomas  Crowder, 
Thomas  B.  Sargent,  William  Winans,  Leonidas  L.  Hamline,  and  James  Porter." 

Of  this  committee,  I  may  mention,  five  voted  against  Bishop  Andrew  and  four  for 
him.    It  was  therefore  a  committee  of  a  compromise  character. 

"  Thursday,  June  6. — J.  Early  asked  that  H.  B.  Bascom  have  leave  to  read  to 
the  Conference  the  Protest  that  L.  Pierce,  on  Saturday,  gave  notice  would  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Southern  delegates.  When  the  reading  by  Dr.  Bascom  was  finished, 
the  Chair  decided  that  the  Protest  be  entered  upon  the  journal. 

"  Mr.  Simpson  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  :  

"  Resolved,  That  the  Conference  appoint  brothers  Olin,  Durbin,  and  Hamline,  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  proceedings  in  the 
case  of  Bishop  Andrew ;  and  that  they  have  liberty  to  examine  the  Protest  just  pre- 
sented by  the  Southern  brethren."  ' 

With  the  permission  of  your  Honours,  my  venerable  friend,  Dr.  Smith,  will  read  the 
Protest  to  which  these  proceedings  refer. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  read  it  as  follows  :— 
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'  THE  PROTEST. 

"  Protest  of  the  Minority  of  the  General  Conference  arramst  fhe  Action  nf  that  Body 
in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew. 
'•  In  behalf  of  thirteen  annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  portions  of  the  ministry  and  membership  of  several  other  conferences,  embracing 
nearly  five  thousand  ministers,  travelling  and  local,  and  a  membership  of  nearly  five 
hundred  thousand,  constitutionally  represented  in  this  General  Conference,  we,  the 
undersigned,  a  minority  of  the  delegates  of  the  several  annual  conferences  in  General 
Conference  assembled,  after  mature  reflection,  impelled  by  convictions  we  cannot 
resist,  and  in  conformity  with  the  rights  and  usages  of  minorities,  in  the  instance  of 
deliberative  assemblies  and  judicial  tribunals,  in  similar  circumstances  of  division  and 
disagreement,  do  most  solemnly,  and  in  due  form,  protest  against  the  recent  act  of  a 
majority  of  this  General  Conference,  in  an  attempt,  as  understood  by  the  minority, 
to  degrade  and  punish  the  Rev.  James  O.  Andrew,  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Metho- 
dist iSpiscopal  Church,  by  declaring  it  to  be  the  sense  or  judgment  of  the  General 
Conference  that  he  desist  from  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions,  without  the 
exhibition  of  any  alleged  offence  against  the  laws  or  discipline  of  the  Church,  without 
form  of  trial,  or  legal  conviction  of  any  kind,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  charge  of 
want  of  qualification  or  faithfulness  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  pertaining  to 
his  office. 

•'  \Vc  protest  against  the  act  of  the  majority  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  as 
extra-judicial  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  being  both  without  law  and  contrary  to 
law.  We  protest  against  the  act,  because  we  recognise  in  this  General  Conference 
no  right,  power,  or  authority,  ministerial,  judicial,  or  administrative,  to  suspend  or 
depose  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  or  otherwise  subject  him  to  any 
official  disabilitv  whatever,  without  the  formal  presentation  of  a  charge  or  charges, 
alleging  that  the  bishop  to  be  dealt  with  has  been  guilty  of  the  violation  of  some 
law,  or  at  least  some  disciplinary  obligation  of  the  Church,  and  also  upon  conviction 
of  such  charge,  after  duo  form  of  trial.  We  protest  against  the  act  in  question  as  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental  law,  usually  known  as  the  compromise  law  of  the 
Church,  on  tlie  subject  of  sl.ivery — the  only  law  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  and  tho  assertion  and  maintenance  of  which,  until  it  is 
constitutionally  revoked,  is  guaranteed  by  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  this  body,  a» 
the  representative  assembly  of  the  thirty-three  annual  conferences  known  as  contract- 
ing parties  in  the  premises. 

••  And  ire  protest  au;a>nst  the  act  further,  as  an  attempt  to  establish  a  dangerous 
precedent,  suhversive  of  the  union  and  stability  of  the  Sirthodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  espt  rially  as  placing  in  j(  i)])ardy  the  general  superintendency  of  the  Church,  by 
subji  i-ting  any  bishop  of  the  (Church  at  any  time  to  the  will  and  caprice  of  a  majority 
of  the  (ieiieral  ("(iiiferencr,  not  only  willuiut  law,  but  in  defiance  of  the  restraints 
and  provisions  of  law.  The  undersigned,  a  minority  of  the  Cicneral  Conference,  in 
prolrslotf;,  as  they  do,  against  the  late  act  of  the  majority,  in  the  virtual  suspension 
of  Uishop  .\ndrew,  regard  it  as  due  to  themselves  and  those  they  represent,  as  well 
■d»  the  clMracter  and  mtercsls  of  the  Church  at  large,  to  declare,  by  solemn  and  for- 
mal avowal,  that  .iller  a  careful  examination  of  the  entire  subject,  in  all  its  relations 
ami  lieariii'_'s,  they  protest  as  above,  for  the  reasons  and  upon  the  grounds  following, 
V17.  ; — Isl.  The  proceeding  .against  Uishop  Andrew  in  this  (Jeneral  ( 'oiiference  has 
been  upon  the  assumption  that  he  is  connected  with  slavery — that  he  is  the  legal 
holder  and  owner  of  slave  property.  On  the  subjert  of  slavery  lu  the  Methodist 
Epiwropal  Church,  both  as  it  regards  the  ministry  .and  nienibership,  we  have  special 
l.-iw,  upon  whieh  the  adjudication  of  .ill  questions  of  slavery  must,  by  intention  of  law, 
jiro.-eed.  T\n-  ease  of  Bishop  Andrew,  therefore,  jireseuts  ,i  simple  question  of  law 
and  fai  l,  and  the  undersigned  rannot  con.scnt  that  llie  force  of  circumstances,  and 
other  nierelv  extrinsic  considerations,  shall  be  alloweil  to  lead  to  any  issue,  except 
that  Mulic.ued  by  the  law  and  the  facts  in  the  ensiv  In  the  late  act  of  the  majority, 
law,  express  law.  is  appealed  from,  and  exjiedii  nev  in  view  of  circumstances — 
relative  propriety— assumed  necessity,  is  substituted  in  its  place  as  a  rule  of  judg- 
ment. It  IS  assumed,  and  the  assumption  acti  d  uiion,  that  expediency  may  liave 
jurisdiction  even  in  the  presence  of  law— the  law,  too,  being  special,  and  covering 
the  case  m  terms.    In  the  absence  of  law,  it  might  be  competent  for  the  General 
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Conference  to  act  upon  other  grounds  ;  this  is  not  disputed,  nor  yet  that  it  would 
have  been  competent  for  the  Conference  to  proceed  upon  the  forms  of  law — hut  that 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  a  special  enactment,  having  all  the  force  of  a  common 
public  charter,  can  be  rightfully  waved  in  practice,  at  the  promptmgs  of  a  fugitive, 
unsettled  expediency,  is  a  position  the  undersigned  regard,  not  merely  as  erroneous, 
but  as  fraught  with  danger  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church. 

"  The  law  of  the  Church*bn  slavery  has  always  existed,  since  1785,  but  especially 
since  1804,  and  in  view  of  the  adjustment  of  the  whole  subject  in  1816,  as  a  virtual, 
though  informal,  contract  of  mutual  concession  and  forbearance  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  then,  as  now,  known  and  existing  as  distinct  parties,  in  relation  to  the 
vexed  questions  of  slavery  and  abolition  ; — those  conferences  found  in  States  where 
slavery  prevailed  constituting  the  Southern  party,  and  those  in  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  the  Northern,  exceptions  to  the  rule  being  found  in  both.  The  rights  of  the 
legal  owners  of  slaves,  in  all  the  slaveholding  States,  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  local  constitutions  of  the  States  respectively, 
as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to  which  every  minister  and  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States'  government  professes 
subjection,  and  pledges  himself  to  submit,  as  an  article  of  Christian  faith,  in  the 
common  creed  of  the  Church.  Domestic  slavery,  therefore,  wherever  it  exists  in  this 
country,  is  a  civil  regulation,  existing  under  the  highest  santcions  of  constitutional 
and  municipal  law  known  to  the  tribunals  of  the  country  ;  and  it  has  always  been  as- 
sumed at  the  South,  and  relied  upon  as  correct,  that  the  North,  or  non-slaveholding 
States,  had  no  right,  civil  or  moral,  to  interfere  with  relations  and  interests  thus 
secured  to  the  people  of  the  South  by  all  the  graver  forms  of  law  and  social 
order,  and  that  it  cannot  be  done  without  an  abuse  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  citizenship.  The  people  of  the  North,  however,  have  claimed  to  think  differ- 
ently, and  have  uniformly  acted  toward  the  South  in  accordance  with  sucli 
opposition  of  opinion.  Precisely  in  accordance,  too,  with  this  state  of  things, 
as  it  regards  the  general  population  of  the  North  and  South,  respectively, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  been  divided  in  opinion  and  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  and  abolition,  since  its  organization  in  1784:  two 
separate  and  distinct  parties  have  always  existed.  The  Southern  conferences,  in 
agreeing  to  the  main  principles  of  the  compromise  law  in  1804  and  1816,  con- 
ceded,* by  express  stipulation,  their  right  to  resist  Northern  interference  in  any 
form,  upon  the  condition,  pledged  by  the  North,  that  while  the  iclwle  Church,  by 
common  consent,  united  in  proper  effort  for  the  mitigation  and  final  removal  of 
the  evil  of  slavery,  the  North  was  not  to  interfere,  by  excluding  from  member- 
ship or  ministerial  office  in  the  Church  persons  owning  and  holding  slaves  in 
States  where  emancipation  is  not  practicable,  and  where  the  liberated  slave  is  not 
permitted  to  enjoy  freedom.  Such  was  the  compact  of  1804  and  1816,  finally 
agreed  to  by  the  parties  after  a  long  and  fearful  struggle,  and  such  is  the  com- 
pact now — the  proof  being  derived  from  history  and  the  testimony  of  living 
witnesses.  And  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the  original  purpose  and  intended 
application  of  the  law  was  not  designed  to  embrace  every  member,  minister,  order, 
and  officer  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  1  Is  the  idea  of  excepted  cases 
allowable  by  fair  construction  of  the  law  ?  Do  not  the  reasons  and  intendment  of 
the  law  place  it  beyond  doubt,  that  every  conceivable  case  of  alleged  misconduct 
that  can  arise,  connected  with  slavery  or  abolition,  is  to  be  subjected,  by  consent 
and  contract  of  parties,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  great  conservative  arrangement  1 

"  Is  there  anything  in  the  law  or  its  reasons  creating  an  exception  in  the  instance  of 
bishops  1  Would  the  South  have  entered  into  the  arrangement,  or  in  any  form  con- 
sented to  the  law,  had  it  been  intimated  by  the  North,  that  bishops  must  be  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  1  Are  the  virtuous  dead  of  the  North  to  be  slandered  by  the  sup- 
position, that  they  intended  to  except  bishops,  and  thus  accomplished  their  pur- 
poses, in  negotiation  with  the  South,  by  a  resort  to  deceptive  and  dishonourable 
means  ?  If  bishops  are  not  named,  no  more  are  presiding  elders,  agents,  editors 
— or,  indeed,  any  other  officers  of  the  Church,  who  are  nevertheless  included, 
although  the  same  rule  of  construction  would  except  them  also.  The  enactment 
was  for  an  entire  people,  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  It  was  for  the  Church, 
and  every  member  of  it — for  the  common  weal  of  the  body — and  is  therefore  uni- 
versal and  unrestricted  in  its  application  ;  and  no  possible  case  can  be  settled  upon 
any  other  principles,  without  a  direct  violation  of  this  law  both  in  fact  and  form. 
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The  law  being  what  we  have  assumed,  any  violation  of  it,  whatever  may  be  its  form 
or  mode,  is  as  certainly  a  breach  of  good  faith  as  an  infringement  of  law.  It  must 
be  seen,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  compromise  was  effected,  in  the  shape  of  a 
law,  agreed  to  by  equal  contracting  parties, — '  the  several  annual  conferences, ' — 
after  a  long  and  formal  negotiation,  that  it  was  not  a  mere  legislative  enactment,  a 
simple  decree  of  a  General  Conference,  but  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  grave  com- 
pact, and  is  invested  with  all  the  sacredness  and  sanctions  of  a  solemn  treaty,  binding 
respectively  the  well-known  parties  to  its  terms  and  stipulations.  If  this  be  so — 
and  with  the  evidence  accessible  who  can  doubt  it  1 — if  this  be  so,  will  it  prove  a 
light  matter  for  this  General  Conference  to  violate  or  disregard  the  obligation  of 
this  legal  compromise,  in  the  shape  of  public  recognised  law  1  Allow  that  the  pre- 
sent parties  in  this  controversy  cannot  bo  brought  to  view  the  subject  of  the  law  in 
question  in  the  same  light,  can  such  a  matter  end  in  a  mere  difference  of  opinion  as 
it  respects  the  immediate  parties  !  The  law  exists  in  the  Discipline  of  the  Church 
— the  law  is  known,  and  its  reasons  are  known,  as  equally  binding  upon  both  parties  ; 
and  what  is  the  likelihood  of  the  imputation  of  bad  faith  under  tlie  circumstances  ' 
What  the  hazard,  that  such  imputation,  as  the  decision  of  public  opinion,  it  may  be 
from  a  thousand  tribunals,  will  be  brought  to  bear,  with  all  the  light  and  force  of 
conviction,  upon  any  act  of  this  body,  in  violation  of  the  plain  provisions  of  long- 
established  law,  originating  in  treaty,  and  based  upon  the  principles  of  conventional 
compromise  ? 

"  In  proportion  to  our  love  of  truth,  of  law,  and  order,  are  we  not  called  upon  to 
pause  and  weigh  well  the  hazard,  before,  as  a  General  Conference,  we  incur  it  be- 
yond change  or  remedy  \  The  undersigned  have  long  looked  to  the  great  conserva- 
tive late  of  the  Discipline  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  abolition,  as  the  only  charter 
of  conncxional  union  between  the  rv'orth  and  the  South  ;  and  whenever  this  bond  of 
connexion  is  rendered  null  and  void,  no  matter  in  what  form,  or  by  what  means, 
they  are  compelled  to  regard  the  Church,  to  every  practical  purpose,  as  already 
divided  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  agency.  By  how  far,  therefore,  thev 
look  upon  the  union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  essential  to  its  prosperity, 
and  the  glory  and  success  of  American  Metliodism,  by  so  far  they  are  bound  to  pro- 
test against  the  late  act  of  the  General  Conference  in  the  irregular  suspension  of 
Bishop  Andrew,  as  not  only  without  law,  but  in  direct  contravention  of  legal  stipu- 
lations known  to  be  essential  to  the  unity  of  the  Church.  And  they  arc  thus  ex- 
plicit in  a  statement  of  facts,  that  the  responsibility  of  division  may  attach  where  in 
justice  it  belongs.  The  minority  making  this  Protest,  arc  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  law  of  the  Church  affcctuig  slavery  and  abolition.  They  ask  no  cliangc.  They 
need — they  seek  no  indulgence  in  behalf  of  the  South.  Had  Bishop  Andrew  beeii 
suspended  according  to  law,  after  due  form  of  trial,  they  would  have  submitted  with- 
out remonstrance,  as  the  friends  of  law  and  order. 

••  Theij  except  and  protest,  further,  against  the  lawless  procedure,  as  they  think,  in 
the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  because,  apart  from  the  injustice  done  him  and  the 
South,  by  the  act,  other  and  graver  difficulties,  necessarily  incidental  to  this  move- 
ment, come  in  for  a  share  of  attention.  The  whole  subject  is,  in  the  verv  nature 
iif  things,  resolved  into  a  single  original  question  :  Will  the  General  Conference 
adhere  to,  and  in  good  faith  assert  .iiid  maintain,  the  compromise  law  of  the  Church 
on  the  vexed  ()U(  stion  dividing  us — or  will  it  be  found  expedient  generally,  as  in  the 
case  of  Iii>hop  Andrew,  to  lay  it  aside,  and  tread  it  under  foot  !  No  (luestion  on 
ilie  subject  of  slavery  and  abolition  can  be  settled  until  tlie  General  Conference 
>hall  settle  iht.i  beyond  the  possibility  of  evasion.  In  the  present  crisis,  it  is  the 
npinion  of  the  undersigned,  that  every  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episciipal  Church,  and 
every  nieniber  of  this  (ieiieral  Conference,  is  esjiccially  called  upon  l)y  all  th. 
responsibilities  of  truth  .and  honour  to  declare  himself  upon  the  sub|ect  ;  and  the\ 
deem  it  proix;r,  respectfully  and  urgently,  to  make  such  call  a  part  of  this  Protest. 
When  Ml  much  deiiciuls  upon  it,  can  the  General  Conference,  as  the  organ  of  the 
supreme  authority  o\  tlie  Church,  remain  silent  without  incurring  tlie  charge  of 
trilling  both  with  its  interests  and  reputation  !  Law  always  pledges  the  public  faith 
..t  the  body  ostensibly  ir„verned  by  it  to  the  faithful  assertion  and  performance  of  its 
s'ipulations  ;  and  the  coinproinise  law  of  the  Discipline,  jjartaking,  as  it  does,  of  thf 
nature  of  the  law  of  treaty,  and  embracing,  as  has  been  seen,  all  possible  c  ises. 
[ilcdgcs  the  good  laith  of  every  minister  and  nieinber  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  against  -aymg  or  doing  anything  tending  to  annul  the  force  or  thwart  the 
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puqjoses  of  its  enactment.  The  only  allowable  remedy  of  those  who  object  to  the 
law,  is  to  seek  a  constitutional  change  of  the  law ;  and  in  failure,  to  submit,  or  else 
retire  from  the  Church.  All  attempts  to  resist,  evade,  or  defeat  the  objects  and 
intended  application  of  the  law,  until  duly  revoked,  must  be  regarded  as  unjust  and 
revolutionary,  because  an  invasion  of  well-defined  conventional  right.  And  the  un- 
dersigned except  to  the  course  «)f  the  majority  in  the  informal  prosecution  of  Bishop 
Andrew,  and  the  anomalous  quasi  suspension  it  inflicts,  as  not  only  giving  to  the 
compromise  a  construction  rendering  it  entirely  ineflfective,  but  as  being  directly 
subversive  of  the  great  bond  of  union  which  has  held  the  North  and  South  together 
for  the  last  forty  years.  Turning  to  the  confederating  annual  conferences  of  1804, 
and  the  vexed  and  protracted  negotiations  which  preceded  the  General  Conference 
of  that  year,  and  finally  resulted  in  the  existing  law  of  the  Discipline,  regulating  the 
whole  subject,  and  glancing  at  nearly  half  a  million  of  Methodists,  now  in  the  South, 
who  have  come  into  the  Church  with  all  their  hopes  and  fears,  interests  and  associa- 
tions, their  property,  character,  and  influence,  reposing  in  safety  upon  the  publicly- 
pledged  faith  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  only  to  be  told  that  this  is  all  a 
dream,  that  a  part  of  what  was  pledged  was  never  intended  to  be  allowed  ;  and  that  the 
whole  is  at  all  times  subject  to  the  discretion  of  a  dominant  majority,  claiming,  in 
matter  of  right,  to  be  without  and  above  law,  competent  not  merely  to  make  all 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  proper  government  of  the  Church,  but  to  govern  the 
Church  without  rule  or  regulation,  and  punish  and  degrade  without  oven  the  alleged 
infringement  of  law,  or  the  form  of  trial,  if  it  be  thought  expedient,  presents  a  state 
of  things  filling  the  undersigned  with  alarm  and  dismay.  Such  views  and  facts, 
without  adducing  others,  will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  show  the  first  and  principal 
ground  occupied  by  the  minority  in  the  Protest.  They  cannot  resist  the  con- 
viction that  the  majority  have  failed  to  redeem  the  pledge  of  public  law  given  to  the 
Church  and  the  world  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

"  2.  The  undersigned  are  aware  that  it  is  affirmed  by  some  of  the  majority,  but 
meanwhile  denied  by  others,  and  thus  a  mooted,  unsettled  question  among  them- 
selves, that  the  resolution  censuring  and  virtually  suspending  Bishop  Andrew,  as 
understood  by  the  minority,  is  mere  matter  of  advice  or  recommendation  ;  but  so  far 
from  advising  or  recommending  anything,  the  language  of  the  resolution,  by  fair  and 
necessary  Construction,  is  imperative  and  mandatory  in  form,  and,  unqualified  by 
anything  in  the  resolution  itself,  or  in  the  preamble  explaining  it,  conveys  the  idea 
plainly  and  most  explicitly,  that  it  is  the  judgment  and  will  of  the  Conference  that 
Bishop  Andrew  shall  cease  to  exercise  the  office  of  bishop  until  he  shall  cease  to  be 
the  owner  of  slaves.  '  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  he 
desist.'  That  is,  having  rendered  himself  unacceptable  to  the  majority,  it  is  their 
judgment  that  he  retire  from  the  bench  of  bishops  and  their  field  of  action. 

"  No  idea  of  request,  advice,  or  recommendation,  is  conveyed  by  the  language  of 
the  preamble  or  resolution,  and  the  recent  avowal  of  an  intention  to  advise  is,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  undersigned,  disowned  by  the  very  terras  in  which,  it  is  said, 
the  advice  was  given.  The  whole  argument  of  the  majority,  during  a  debate  of 
twelve  days,  turned  upon  the  right  of  the  Conference  to  displace  Bishop  Andrevv' 
without  resort  to  formal  trial.  No  one  questioned  the  legal  right  of  the  Conference 
to  advise  ;  and  if  this  only  was  intended,  why  the  protracted  debate  upon  the  sub- 
ject 1  But  further  :  a  resolution  respectfully  and  affectionately  requesting  the  bishop 
to  resign  had  been  laid  aside,  to  entertain  the  substitute  under  notice  ;  a  motion,  too, 
to  declare  the  resolution  advisory  was  promptly  rejected  by  the  majority ;  and  in 
view  of  all  these  facts,  and  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  majority  in  the  case,  the 
undersigned  have  been  compelled  to  consider  the  resolution  as  a  mandatory  judg- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  Bishop  Andrew  desist  from  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal 
functions.  If  the  majority  have  been  misunderstood,  the  language  of  their  own  resolu- 
tion, and  the  position  they  occupied  in  debate,  have  led  to  the  misconception  ;  and 
truth  and  honour,  not  less  than  a  most  unfortunate  use  of  language,  require  that  they 
explain  themselves. 

"  3.  We  except  to  the  act  of  the  majority,  because  it  is  assumed  that  conscience 
and  principle  are  involved,  and  require  the  act  complained  of,  as  expedient  and  ne- 
cessary under  the  circumstances.  Bishop  Andrew  being  protected  by  the  law  of 
the  Church,  having  cognizance  of  all  offences  connected  with  slavery,  such  connex- 
ion in  his  case,  in  the  judgment  of  all  jurisprudence,  can  only  be  wrong  in  the  pro- 
portion that  the  law  is  bad  and  defective.    It  is  not  conceived  by  the  minority  how 
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conscience  and  principle  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Bishop  Andrew,  and  not  upon 
the  law  and  the  Church  having  such  law.  They  are  obliged  to  believe  that  the  law 
and  the  source  from  which  it  emanates  must  become  the  object  of  exception  and  cen- 
sure before  Bishop  Andrew,  who  has  not  ofTended  against  either,  unless  the  Cliurch 
IS  ai^auist  the  law,  can  be  subjected  to  trial,  at  the  bar  of  the  conscience  and  princi- 
plc^  of  men  who  profess  subjection  and  approval,  in  the  instance  both  of  the  law  and 
the  Cliurch. 

'■  The  undersigned  can  never  consent,  while  we  have  a  plain  law.  obviously  cover- 
ing an  assumed  offence,  that  the  otFcnce  shall  be  taken,  under  plea  of  principle,  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  law.  and  be  rcsubjected  to  the  conflicting  opinions  and  passions 
which  originally  led  to  a  resurt  to  law,  as  the  only  safe  standard  of  judgment.  They 
do  not  understand  how  conscience  and  principle  ran  attach  grave  blame  to  action 
not  disapproved  bv  the  law — express  law  too,  made  and  provided  in  the  case — with- 
out extending  condemnation  to  the  law  itself,  and  the  body  from  which  it  proceeds. 
The  Church  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  settled  policy  and  invariable  custom,  in 
contravention  of  law;  the  avowal  of  such  custom  and  policy,  therefore,  excluding  from 
the  episcopacv  any  and  every  man,  in  any  wav  connected  with  slavery,  is  mere 
ci\sumplion.  "Sii  contract,  agreement,  decree,  or  purpose  of  this  kind,  is  of  record, 
or  ever  existed.  No  such  exaction,  in  terms  or  by  implication,  was  ever  made  by 
the  North,  i>r  conceded  bv  the  South.  No  conventional  understanding  ever  existed 
to  this  effect,  so  far  as  the  South  is  concerned,  or  has  been  informed.  That  it  has 
long,  perhaps  always,  been  the  purpose  of  the  North,  not  to  elect  a  slaveholder  to  the 
office  of  bishop,  is  admitted.  But  as  no  law  gave  countenance  to  anything  of  the 
kind,  the  .'^■nith  regarded  it  ,is  a  mere  matter  of  social  injustice,  and  was  not  disposed 
to  complain.  The  North  has  always  found  its  security  in  numbers,  and  the  untram- 
melled right  of  sutTragc,  and  to  this  the  South  has  not  objected.  The  assumption, 
however,  i>  entirely  ditlV  rent.  and  is  not  admitted  bv  the  South,  but  is  plainly  nega- 
tived by  the  law  and  language  of  the  Discipline,  as  explained  by  authority  of  the 
(ieneral  Conference. 

■■  No  such  concession,  beyond  pcace.ible  submission  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  exer- 
•■ised  by  the  majority,  will  ever  be  submitted  to  by  the  South,  as  it  would  amount  to 
denial  vt  i  ijual  abstract  right,  and  a  dislV.inchisement  of  the  Southern  ministry,  and 
could  not  be  submitted  to  without  injury  and  degradation.  If,  then,  the  North  is  not 
satistieil  with  the  negative  right  conceded  to  tlie  South  by  law  in  this  matter,  the 
minority  would  be  glad  to  know  what  principlr  or  policy  is  likely  to  introduce  beyond 
the  evisling  provisuiiis  of  law.  As  the  contingi  ncy  which  has  occasioned  the  diffi- 
<  uhy  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  and  to  which  every  Southern  minister  is  liable 
at  aii\  time,  does  lu.l.aiid  raiuiiit  fall  under  the  cnndnnn<Uioii  of  existing  law,  and  he 
cannot  be  punisli(  d.  nor  vet  subjected  to  any  olficial  dis.ibility,  without  an  abuse  of 
both  right  and  ptr.ver,  on  the  |i.irt  nl  this  (I'emT.il  Conferciicc.  the  minority  arc  com- 
pi  lied  t.i  tlunk  that  the  majority  ought  to  In-  salislied  with  the  cDusciousiie.ss  and  de- 
claration, that  they  .in-  in  no  way  res|ioiisil)le  for  the  contingency,  and  thus,  at  least, 
allow  Bishop  .Andrew  the  I'cnc  lit  el  their  own  legislation,  until  they  see  jirojier  to 
change  H  This  atlenijit  by  the  majority  to  jirolect  a  lawless  prosecution  from 
merited  rebuke,  liv  an  appeal  to  conscience  and  principle,  condemning  Jiishop  An- 
ilrrw.  while  the  l.iw  and  the  (Church,  shielding  him  from  the  ass.iult,  are  not  object- 
c  il  In,  IS  looked  u|)Oii  by  the  minority  as  a  sp( cies  of  moral,  we  will  not  say  leg.al, 
casiiislrv.  utterly  subversive  of  all  the  priiici|)les  of  order  and  good  governmenl. 
^  The  acl  of  the  majority  was  ostensibly  resorted  to.  because,  as  alleged,  the 
Church  m  the  Middb  and  Northern  conferences  will  not  submit  to  any.  the  slii^htest 
coiineiion  with  sbucrv.  lint  if  connexion  with  slavery  is  ruinous  to  the  Church  m 
the  .North,  ih.it  rum  is  already  wrought.  AMio  doi  s  not  know  that  the  very  Disci- 
pline, laws,  and  legi.slation  of  the  (;hurch  necessarily  eoiiiiecl  us  all  with  shivery' 
.Ml  our  provisional  legislation  on  the  subject  has  proeeeded  on  tln^  assumption  that 
sla\i  ry  is  an  eh  nil  lit  of  soci.  ty— .1  principle  of  action— a  household  re.ilitv  in  the 
.Methodist  Kpisropil  Church  in  the  United  Slates.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
'■■  onomN  of.\iiierican  Methodism,  in  e\i  rv  subjn  tue  sense.  It  has  given  birth  to 
law  .iiid  right,  ci mv entional  arrangements,  numerous  missions,  and  official  trusts. 
Kvery  bishop,  e\erv  minister,  every  member  of  tlie(;hurch  is  of  ni  cessitv  connected 
with  slavery.  K.ieh  is  brother  and  co-member,  both  with  slave  and  master,  bv  the 
li  TV  laws  .iiid  organization  of  the  Church. 

••  It.  then,  connexion  with  slavery  is  so  disastrous,  the  only  remedy  is  to  purify 
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the  Church  by  reorganization,  or  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  And  would  not 
this  aversion  to  slavery — would  not  conscience  and  principle,  so  much  plead  in  this 
controversy — appear  much  more  consistent  in  every  view  of  the  subject,  in  striking 
at  the  root  of  the  evil,  in  the  organic  structure  of  the  Church,  than  in  seeking  its 
personification  in  Bishop  Andrew,  protected  although  he  be  by  the  law,  and  proceed- 
ing to  punish  him,  by  way  of^calling  off  attention  from  the  known  toleration  of  the 
same  thing,  in  other  aspects  and  relations  1 

"  Impelled  by  conscience  and  principle  to  the  illegal  arrest  of  a  bishop,  because 
he  has  incidentally,  by  bequest,  inheritance,  and  marriage,  come  into  possession  of 
slave  property,  in  no  instance  intending  to  possess  himself  of  such  property,  how 
long  will  conscience  and  principle  leave  other  ministers,  or  even  lay  members,  undis- 
turbed, who  may  happen  to  be  in  the  same  category  with  Bishop  Andrew]  Will 
assurances  be  given  that  the  lawlessness  of  expediency,  controlled,  as  in  such  case 
it  must  be,  by  prejudice  and  passion,  will  extend  no  further — that  there  shall  be  no 
further  curtailment  of  right  as  it  regards  the  Southern  ministry  1  Yet  what  is  the 
security  of  the  South  in  the  case  ?  Is  the  public  faith  of  this  body,  as  instanced  in 
the  recent  violations  of  the  compromise  law,  to  be  relied  upon  as  the  guarantee  for 
the  redemption  of  the  pledge  1  What  would  such  pledge  or  assurance  be  but  to  re- 
mind the  South  that  any  departure  at  all  from  the  great  conservative  pledge  of  law, 
to  which  we  appeal,  was  much  more  effectually  guarded  against  originally,  than  it  is 
possible  to  guard  against  any  subsequent  infringement,  and  to  make  the  South  feel 
further  that  disappointment  in  the  first  instance  must  compel  distrust  with  regard  to 
the  future  1  The  Church  having  specific  law  on  the  subject,  all  questions  involving 
slavery  must  inevitably,  by  intention  of  law,  come  within  the  purview  of  such  special 
provision,  and  cannot  be  judged  of  by  any  other  law  or  standard,  without  a  most  dar- 
ing departure  from  all  the  rules  and  sobrieties  of  judicial  procedure,  and  the  under- 
signed accordingly  except  to  the  action  of  the  majority  in  relation  to  Bishop  Andrew, 
as  not  only  without  sanction  of  law,  but  in  conflict  with  rights  created  by  law. 

"  5.  As  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  now  organized,  and  according  to  its  or- 
ganization since  1784,  the  episcopacy  is  a  co-ordinate  branch,  the  executive  depart- 
ment proper  of  the  government.  A  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  not 
a  mere  creature — is  in  no  prominent  sense  an  officer  of  the  General  Conference. 
The  General  Conference,  as  such,  cannot  constitute  a  bishop.  It  is  true  the  annual 
conferences  select  the  bishops  of  the  Church,  by  the  suffrage  of  their  delegates,  in 
General  Conference  assembled ;  but  the  General  Conference,  in  its  capacity  of  a 
representative  body  or  any  other  in  which  it  exists,  does  not  possess  the  power  of 
ordination,  without  which  a  bishop  cannot  be  constituted. 

"  The  bishops  are  beyond  a  doubt  an  integral  constituent  part  of  the  General  Con- 
ference, made  such  by  law  and  the  constitution ;  and  because  elected  by  the  General 
Conference,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  subject  to  the  will  of  that  body,  except 
in  conformity  with  legal  right  and  the  provisions  of  law,  in  the  premises.  In  this 
sense,  and  so  viewed,  they  are  subject  to  the  General  Conference,  and  this  is  suffi- 
cient limitation  of  their  power,  unless  the  government  itself  is  to  be  considered  irre- 
gular and  unbalanced  in  the  co-ordinate  relations  of  its  parts.  In  a  sense  by  no 
means  unimportant  the  General  Conference  is  as  much  the  creature  of  the  episco- 
pacy, as  the  bishops  are  the  creatures  of  the  General  Conference.  Constitutionally 
the  bishops  alone  have  the  right  to  fix  the  time  of  holding  the  annual  conferences, 
and  should  they  refuse  or  neglect  to  do  so,  no  annual  conference  could  meet,  accord- 
ing to  law,  and,  by  consequence,  no  delegates  could  be  chosen,  and  no  General  Con- 
ference could  be  chosen,  or  even  exist.  And  because  this  is  so,  what  would  be 
thought  of  the  impertinent  pretension,  should  the  episcopacy  claim  that  the  General 
Conference  is  the  mere  creature  of  their  will  1  As  executive  officers  as  well  as  pasto- 
ral overseers,  the  bishops  belong  to  the  Church  as  such,  and  not  to  the  General  Con- 
ference as  one  of  its  councils  or  organs  of  action  merely. 

"  The  General  Conference  is  in  no  sense  the  Church,  not  even  representatively. 
It  is  merely  the  representative  organ  of  the  Church,  with  limited  powers  to  do  its 
business,  in  the  discharge  of  a  delegated  trust. 

"  Because  bishops  are  in  part  constituted  by  the  General  Conference,  the  power  of 
removal  does  not  follow.  Episcopacy  even  in  the  Methodist  Church  is  not  a  mere 
appointment  to  labour.  It  is  an  oflicial  consecrated  station,  under  the  protection  of 
law,  and  can  only  be  dangerous  as  the  law  is  bad,  or  the  Church  corrupt.  The  power 
to  appoint  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  power  to  remove  ;  and  when  the  appoint- 
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ing  power  is  derivative,  as  in  the  case  of  the  General  Conference,  the  power  of  re- 
moval docs  not  accrue  ot  all,  unless  by  consent  of  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the 
i;overiuncnt,  expressed  by  law,  made  and  provided  in  the  case.  When  the  legislature 
of  a  State,  to  appeal  to  aiialoi:v  for  illustration,  appoints  a  judge  or  senator  in 
congre  ss,  does  the  judge  or  senator  thereby  become  the  officer  or  creature  of  the 
letrislaturc,  or  is  he  the  officer  or  senatorial  representative  of  the  State,  of  which  the 
li  ijislatiirc  is  the  mere  oriran?  And  does  the  power  of  removal  follow  that  of  appoint- 
ment '  The  answer  is  negative,  in  both  cases,  and  applies  equally  to  the  bishops  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who,  i)istead  of  being  the  officers  and  creatures  of 
the  f  u  neral  Conference,  are  facto  the  otlicers  and  servants  of  the  Church,  chosen 
bv  the  (■\ncral  Conference,  as  its  organ  of  action,  and  no  right  of  removal  accrues, 
except  as  they  fail  to  accomplish  the  aims  of  the  Church  in  their  appointment,  and 
then  only  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law.  But  when  a  bishop  is  suspended, 
or  informed  that  it  i.-,  the  wish  or  will  of  the  General  Conference  that  he  cease  to 
perform  the  functions  of  bishop,  for  doing  what  the  law  of  the  same  body  allows  him 
to  do,  and  of  course  w  ithout  incurring  the  hazard  of  punishment,  or  even  blame,  then 
the  whole  procedure  becomes  an  outrage  upon  justice,  as  well  as  law. 

"  The  assumption  of  power  by  the  General  Conference  beyond  the  warrant  of  law, 
to  which  we  object,  and  against  which  we  protest,  will  lead,  if  carried  into  practice, 
to  a  direct  violation  of  one  of  the  restrictive  rules  of  the  constitution.  Suppose  it 
had  been  the  •  sense '  of  this  General  Conference,  when  the  late  communication  from 
the  bishops  was  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Conference,  that  such  communication 
was  an  interference  with  their  rights  and  duties — an  attempt  to  tamper  with  the 
puruy  and  it,di  pendence,  and  therefore  an  outrage  upon  the  claims  and  dignity  of  the 
Conference  not  to  be  borne  with.  And  proceeding  a  step  further,  suppose  it  had 
been  tlie  ■  sense  '  of  the  Conference  that  they  all  desist  from  performing  the  functions 
of  bishii|is  until  the  ■  impediment  of  such  offence  had  been  removed — assume  this, 
(and,  so  far  as  mere  law  is  concerned,  no  law  being  violated  in  either  case,  it  was 
just  as  likely  as  the  movement  against  Bishop  Andrew.)  a.id  had  it  taken  place,  what 
had  tiecouie  of  the  general  superintendeucy  !  If  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chureli  may.  without  law,  and  at  the  instance  of  mere  party  expediency,  be  sus- 
pended from  the  exercise  of  the  appropriate  functions  of  his  office,  for  one  act,  he 
may  for  another.  Admit  this  doctrine,  and  by  what  tenure  do  the  bishops  hold  office  1 
0::r  thing  is  certain,  whatever  other  tenuri  there  may  be,  they  do  not  hold  office 
itrrorthii!,r  In  luir. 

•'  The  provisions  of  law  and  the  faithful  performance  of  duty,  upon  this  theory  of 
official  tenure,  afford  no  security.  Admit  this  claim  of  absolutism,  as  regards  right 
and  powers  on  the  part  of  the  (feneral  Conlerence,  and  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  (Church  are  sl.aves,  and  the  men  constituting  this  body  their  masters  and 
holders  Tin  y  are  in  oHice  only  at  the  di.^crotion  of  a  majority  of  the  General  Con- 
ference, without  the  restraints  or  protection  of  law.  Both  the  law  and  themselves 
are  liable  and  likely  at  any  tune  lo  lie  oxerborne  and  trampled  upon  together,  as  ex- 
emplified HI  the  case  of  Bisho|i  Andrew.  If  the  doctrine  against  which  we  protest 
he  admuted,  the  episcopal  i.llice  is.  at  best,  but  a  quadrennial  term  of  service,  and 
the  uiuk'rsii;ned  are  coniiielled  to  think  th.at  a  man  who  would  /Tm(M/(  a  bishop,  or 
■allow  himself  til  he  miiilc  (iiir.  under  such  circnmstaiices,  '  desires  a  good  work,'  and 
IS  i.rep.ired  for  sclf-saci  i/irr.  (pule  beymd  ttie  comjirehension  of  ordinary  piety. 

.\s  it  regards  Rishi.p  Andres,  if  u  shall  be  made  to  a|ipe.-ir  that  the  .action  in  hi.s 
case  was  intended  only  to  iiilcisi  and  rn/iirs/  him  to  desist  from  his  office,  it  docs  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  real  or  relative  character  of  tlie  movement.  When  a  bodv 
rlaiMung  the  right  to  compel,  asks  the  resignation  of  an  officer,  the  request  is  to  ail 
.ilbcial  and  moral  purposes  r(;m/)»/.v«,y,  as  it  loads  the  ofliccruith  disability,  and 
gives  Mutice  of  assumed  uiiuorthiiiess,  if  not  criiiunalitv.  The  request  has  all  the 
force  of  a  mandate,  inasmuch  as  the  oflicer  is  bv  such  request  comjielled  either  to 
resign  or  reniaiii  in  office  ccntrary  to  the  known  will  of  the  majorilv.  A  siniiilc  re- 
.,0.  s|.  therefore,  under  the  circuinstauces  supposed,  cavru's  with  it  all  the  force  of  a 
decree,  and  is  s,i  undersinod,  it  is  believed,  by  all  the  world. 

•'  To  re.piest  liishop  Andrew  to  resign,  thcTelore,  in  view  of  all  the  facts  and  rela- 
tions of  the  case,  was,  in  th<'  judgment  of  the  miimntv,  to  punish  and  degrade  him; 
and  ibey  mamtanl  that  the  whole  movement  was  with'oiil  authority  of  law.  is  heiict' 
of  nccessii  v  null  and  void,  and  therefore  not  binding  upon  Bishop  Andrew,  or  the 
nuuority  protesting  against  it. 
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"  6.  We  protest  against  the  act  of  the  majority,  instructing  Bishop  Andrew  to 
desist  from  the  exercise  of  his  office,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  injustice  and  evil 
connecting  with  the  act  itself,  but  because  the  act  must  be  understood  as  the  expo- 
nent of  principles  and  purposes,  as  it  regards  the  union  of  the  North  and  South  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  well-nigh  destroying  all  hope  of  its  perpetuity.  The 
true  position  of  the  parties  in  illation  to  a  long-existing  conventional  arrangement, 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  abolition,  has  been  fully  under  notice  ;  and  when  men 
of  years  and  wisdom,  experience  and  learning — men  of  no  common  weight  of  charac- 
ter, and  with  a  well-earned  aristocracy  of  Church  influence  thrown  about  them,  assume 
and  declare,  in  action  as  well  as  debate,  that  what  a  plain  law  of  the  Church — the 
only  law  applicable  in  the  case — sustained  and  enforced,  too,  by  an  explanatory 
decree  of  this  body,  at  a  previous  session — decides  shall  not  be  a  disqualification  for 
office,  in  any  grade  in  the  ministry, — when  such  men,  the  law  and  decision  of  the 
General  Conference  notwithstanding,  are  heard  declaring  that  what  law  provides  for 
and  protects  nevertheless  always  has  been  and  always  shall  be  a  disqualification,  what 
further  evidence  is  wanting  to  show  that  the  compromise  basis  of  union,  from  which 
the  South  has  never  swerved,  has  been  abandoned  both  by  the  Northern  and  Middle 
Conferences,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  the  latter,  and  that  principles  and  purposes 
are  entertained  by  the  majority,  driving  the  South  to  extreme  action,  in  defence  both 
of  their  rights  and  reputation  1  And  how  far  the  long  train  of  eventful  sequences, 
attendant  upon  the  threatened  result  of  division,  may  be  traceable  to  the  Northern 
and  Middle  Conferences,  by  the  issue  thus  provoked,  is  a  question  to  be  settled  not 
by  us,  but  by  our  contemporaries  and  posterity. 

"  It  is  matter  of  history,  with  regard  to  the  past,  and  will  not  be  questioned,  that 
now,  as  formerly,  the  South  is  upon  the  basis  of  the  Discipline,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  The  minority  believe  it  equally  certain  that  this  is  not  true  with  regard  to 
the  North  proper  especially.  In  view,  then,  of  the  unity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  which  party  has  been,  in  equity,  entitled  to  the  sympathy  and  protection  of 
the  Middle  and  timpire  conferences  ■? — those  who  through  good  and  evil  report  have  kept 
good  faith  and  adhered  to  law,  or  those  whose  opinions  and  purposes  have  led  them  to 
seek  a  state  of  things  in  advance  of  law,  and  thus  dishonour  its  forms  and  sanctions  1 

"  7.  In  proportion  as  the  minority  appreciate  and  cling  to  the  unity  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  they  are  bound,  further,  to  except  to  the  position  of  the  majority, 
in  this  controversy.  Allow  that  Bishop  Andrew,  without  however  any  infringement 
of  law,  is,  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  slavery,  unacceptable  in  the  Northern 
conferences.  It  is  equally  known  to  the  majority  that  any  bishop  of  the  Church, 
either  violating,  or  submitting  to  a  violation  of  the  compromise  charter  of  union  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South,  without  proper  and  public  remonstrance,  cannot 
be  acceptable  in  the  South,  and  need  not  appear  there.  By  pressing  the  issue  in 
question,  therefore,  the  majority  virtually  dissolve  the  government  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  because  in  every  constitutional  aspect  it  is  sundered  by  so  crip- 
pling a  co-ordinate  branch  of  it  as  to  destroy  the  itinerant  general  superintendency 
altogether.  Whenever  it  is  clearly  ascertained  that  the  compromise  law  of  the 
Church,  regulating  slavery  and  abolition,  is  abandoned,  every  bishop,  each  of  the 
venerable  and  excellent  men  who  now  adorn  the  Church  and  its  councils,  ceases  to 
be  a  general  superintendent  :  the  law  of  union,  the  principle  of  gravitation,  binding 
us  together,  is  dissolved,  and  the  general  superintendency  cf  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  no  more  ! 

"  8.  The  South  have  not  been  led  thus  to  protest  merely  because  of  the  treatment 
received  by  Bishop  Andrew,  or  the  kindred  action  of  this  body  in  other  matters.  The 
abandonment  of  the  compromise — the  official  refusal  by  the  majority,  as  we  have 
understood  them,  to  abide  the  arbitrament  of  law — is  their  principal  ground  of  com- 
plaint and  remonstrance.  If  the  minority  have  not  entirely  misunderstood  the  ma- 
jority, the  abolition  and  anti-slavery  principles  of  the  North  will  no  longer  allow 
them  to  submit  to  the  law  of  the  Discipline  on  the  general  subject  of  slavery  and 
abolition  ;  and  if  this  be  so,  if  the  compromise  law  be  either  repealed  or  allowed  to 
remain  a  dead  letter,  the  South  cannot  stibmit,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  division  is 
already  dated.  And  should  the  exigent  circumstances  in  which  the  minority  find 
themselves  placed,  by  the  facts  and  developments  alluded  to  in  <his  remonstrance, 
render  it  finally  necessary  that  the  Southern  conferences  should  have  a  separate,  inde- 
pendent existence,  it  is  hoped  that  the  character  and  services  of  the  minority,  to- 
gether with  the  numbers  and  claims  of  the  ministry  and  membership  of  the  portion 
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of  the  Church  reprrsented  by  them,  not  less  than  similar  reasont  and  considerations 
on  the  part  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  conferences,  will  suggest  the  high  moral 
fitness  of  meeting  this  great  emergency  with  strong  and  steady  purpose  to  do  justice 
to  all  concerned.  And  it  is  believed  that,  approaching  the  subject  in  this  way,  it 
will  lie  found  practicable  to  devise  and  adopt  such  measures  and  arrangements,  pre- 
sent and  prospective,  as  will  secure  an  amicable  division  of  the  (  "hurch  upon  the 
broad  principles  of  right  and  equity,  and  destined  to  result  in  the  common  good 
of  the  great  bodv  of  ministers  and  members  found  on  either  side  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration." 

Mr.  Woon, — There  was  a  reply  to  that  Protest,  which  I  suppose  is  properly  our 
evidence,  but  I  think  there  is  great  propriety  in  having  them  read  together  ;  and  the 
court  will  then  have  the  whole  ecclesiastical  argument  before  it. 

Mr.  Lord, — I  will  agree  to  that ;  but  there  is  a  short  letter  which  was  presented 
to  the  Conference  from  Dr.  Bascom,  which  I  will  read  first  in  this  connexion. 

JuDGK  Nelsok, — I  think  the  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  had  better  go  on, 
without  mixing  up  the  case  on  the  other  side  with  that  on  v?hich  he  means  to  rely. 

Mr.  Lord, — This  would  not  be  so  mixing  it  up,  may  it  please  your  Honours. 
This  paper  will  tend  to  show  how  things  then  stood  at  that  Conference,  and  perhaps  it 
is  just  that  it  should  now  be  read — it  certainlv  will  be  convenient — that  your  Honours 
may  see  the  feeling  which  prevailed  on  both  sides  before  the  separation  was  efTected. 

Jt  Di;E  Nelson, — We  do  not  object. 

Mr.  Lord, — If  your  Honours  please,  I  will  first  read  Dr.  Bascom's  letter  : — 

"'  Rer  Bishops  Saidc,  Hcddins;,  Waugh,  and  Morris  : 

•■  Mv  De.^r  Brkthrkn,— Th.it  part  of  the  Protest,  presented  to  the  General 
Conference  yi  sti-rdav,  which  relatt  s  to  tho  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
(.-'hurch  maintainmg  the  compromisr  law  of  the  Discipline,  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
atul  abohlton,  wa<  intended  as  the  dcclarattoii  of  n  principle,  to  which  it  is  the  purpose 
I'l  the  .South  to  adhcrr  ;  but  was  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea,  that  any  member 
I'l  the  exislinn  In-nch  of  bishops  was  in  any  wav  delinquent  with  regard  to  the  law  of 
ilii  Church  in  question.  If  any  such  impressmn  has  been  made,  in  any  quarter,  it  is 
ill  (  Illy  rcLTrrticd.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writers  and  signers  of  the  Protest  alluded 
til,  that  the  bishops  addressed  in  this  communication  have,  at  different  times,  and  in 
different  forms.  sulHciently  (^v  /i(M  (/ thcjiiselves  on  the  subject  under  notice  ;  and  so 
far  from  mtemling  to  impugn  the  bishops  ni  any  way,  the  minority  signing  the  Pro- 
fi  M  are  ready  at  all  times  to  endorse  the  purity  and  impartiality  with  whiclUhey  have 
iiiamtained  and  enforced  the  law  .and  doctrine  of  the  Church,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  and  abolition. 

'•  In  bi  half  of  the  .Southern  delegations  signing  the  Protest,  very  truly  and  rc- 
^"■''""lly-  H.  B.  B.^scom. 

■    ^e■^c-York.  June  7,  1844.'  " 

The  Ki-.v.  I)r  )'k,  k  then  re.ad  the  following,  ,it  the  r(  quest  of  Mr.  Fancher  :— 

■  REPLY  TO  THE  PROTE.ST. 
■  It'  /,,.,  I  of  the  Vomnniln-  iippointed  to  prepare  a  Sialnnent  of  the  Facts  connected  ivUh 
the  PriKirdnii's  m  the  Cos,-  of  Hishop  Andrew. 
"The  committee  appuinteil  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case  of 
Bishop  .-Xndrew  and  to  .'xamine  the  Protest  of  the  minority,  r.'gret  that  the  circum- 
stat.ri-s  under  which  the  y  have  been  compelled  to  act  have  prevented  their  preparinc 
so  complet,.  a  report  as  the  importanc-  of  the  subject  demands.  The  Protest  was 
not  placed  under  their  command  until  Friday  afternoon,  and  immediately  afterward 
two  i.f  the  original  committee  had  to  withdraw,  one  of  them  being  ill,  and  the  other 
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having  been  elected  bishop  ;  nor  were  their  places  supplied  until  Saturday  evening. 
It  is  under  these  disadvantages,  and  amid  the  pressure  of  important  Conference  busi- 
ness, that  they  have  been  required  to  prepare  a  docviraent  in  relation  to  some  of  the 
most  important  questions  that  have  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Church.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  following  statement  of  late  and  fcKts  will  be  a  sufficient 
notice  of  the  Protest  which  has  been  referred  to  them. 

"  As  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Conference  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew 
were  not  judicial,  its  decision  has  gone  forth  to  the  public  unaccompanied  by  the 
reasons  and  facts  upon  which  this  action  was  founded.  This  deficiency  is  but  par- 
tially supplied  by  the  published  reports  of  the  debate  on  the  subject.  The  speakers 
who  advocated  the  resolution  were  restrained  by  a  praiseworthy  delicacy  from  all 
avoidable  allusions  which  might  give  pain  to  the  respected  individual  concerned,  or 
awaken  unpleasant  emotions  in  any  quarter.  It  is  but  natural  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  some  misunderstanding  should  prevail  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 
The  following  statement,  it  is  believed,  contains  nothing,  at  least  so  far  as  facts  are 
concerned,  which  will  not  be  cheerfully  confirmed  by  all  parties,  and  will  throw  light 
upon  the  true  position  of  the  authors  of  the  Protest. 

"  From  the  first  institution  of  the  episcopacy  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
no  slaveholder  has  been  elected  to  that  dignity,  though,  in  several  instances,  candi- 
dates, otherwise  eminently  fitted  for  the  station,  have  failed  of  success  solely  on 
account  of  this  impediment.  Since  the  period  referred  to,  nine  bishops  have  been 
elected,  who  were  natives  of  the  United  States.  Of  these  only  three  have  been 
Northern  men,  while  six  were  natives  of  slaveholding  States.  Not  one,  however, 
was  a  slaveholder  ;  a  remarkable  fact,  which  shows  very  clearly,  that  while  much 
more  than  their  just  claim  has  been  conceded  to  the  slaveholding  portions  of  the 
Church,  a  decided  and  uniform  repugnance  has,  from  the  first,  been  felt  and  mani- 
fested to  the  occupancy  of  that  high  office  by  a  slaveholder. 

"  It  is  known  and  acknowledged  by  all  Southern  brethren,  that  Bishop  Andrew 
was  nominated  by  the  delegates  from  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  Conferences, 
as  a  Southern  candidate  for  whom  Northern  men  might  vote,  without  doing  violence 
to  their  principles,  as  he  was  no  slaveholder.  Bishop  Andrew  himself  perfectly  un- 
derstood the  ground  of  his  election,  and  often  said  that  he  was  indebted  to  his  poverty 
for  his  promotion.  Since  the  year  1832,  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  Church,  as 
well  as  in  the  whole  civilized  world,  has  constantly  and  rapidly  gained  ground  ;  and 
within  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  been  roused  to  a  special  and  most  earnest  opposi- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  a  slaveholder  into  the  episcopal  office — an  event  which 
many  were  led  to  fear,  by  certain  intimations  published  in  the  Southern  Christian 
Advocate,  the  Richmond  Christian  Advocate,  and  perhaps  some  other  Methodist 
periodicals.  This  opposition  produced  the  profoundest  anxiety  through  most  of  the 
non-slaveholding  conferences.  The  subject  was  discussed  everywhere,  and  the 
dreaded  event  universally  deprecated  as  the  most  fearful  calamity  that  ever  threat- 
ened the  Church.  Many  conferences  instructed  their  delegates  to  use  all  possible 
means  to  avert  such  an  evil.  Other  conferences,  and  many  thousand  laymen,  sent 
up  petitions  and  memorials  to  the  same  effect  to  the  present  General  Conference. 
Such  was  the  state  of  sentiment  and  of  apprehension  in  the  Northern  portion  of  the 
Church,  when  the  delegates  to  the  General  Conference  learned,  on  reaching  this 
city,  that  Bishop  Andrew  had  become  a  slaveholder.  The  profound  grief,  the  utter 
dismay,  which  was  produced  by  this  astounding  intelligence,  can  be  fully  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  have  participated  in  the  distressing  scenes  which  have  since  been 
enacted  in  the  General  Conference. 

"  When  the  first  emotions  of  surprise  and  sorrow  had  so  far  subsided  as  to  allow 
of  sober  thought  and  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  Bishop  Andrew  had  been  a 
slaveholder  for  several  years.  Soon  after  his  election  to  the  episcopacy,  a  lady  of 
Augusta  bequeathed  him  a  female  slave,  on  condition  that  she  should  be  sent  to 
Liberia  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  if  her  consent  to  emigrate  could  be  obtained — 
otherwise  she  was  to  be  made  as  free  as  the  laws  of  Georgia  would  permit.  She 
refused  to  emigrate,  has  since  married,  and  is  now  enjoying  all  the  privileges  pro- 
vided for  in  the  will  of  her  former  mistress  : — she  is,  and  must  be,  a  slave— she  and 
her  children — and  liable  to  all  that  may  befall  slaves.  Another  slave  Bishop  An- 
drew has  inherited  from  the  mother  of  his  former  wife,  and  by  his  recent  marriage 
he  has  become  the  owner  of  (it  was  said  on  the  floor  of  the  General  Conference) 
fourteen  or  fifteen  more.    These  belonged  to  Mrs.  Andrew  in  her  own  right  before 
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her  marriage.  That  act,  according  to  the  laws  of  Georgia,  made  them  the  property 
of  Bishop  Andrew,  to  keep  or  dispose  of  as  he  pleased.  He  conveyed  them  to  a 
trustee,  for  the  joint  use  of  himself  and  wife,  of  whom  the  sur\-ivor  is  to  be  the  sole 
owner.  This  conveyance  was  made  for  the  security  of  Mrs.  Andrew,  and  with  no 
view  either  to  satisfy  or  to  mislead  the  opinions  of  the  Northern  Church.  So  much, 
at  least.  Bishop  Andrew  was  understood  to  say  to  the  Conference.  His  known  in- 
tegrity forbids  the  suspicion  that  he  would  attempt  to  disguise  the  real  character  of 
the  transaction  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  earnings  of  the  slaves,  as  well  as  the  rever- 
sionary title  to  them,  are  his,  demonstrates  that  this  arrangement  was  not  made  with 
any  view  to  satisfy  the  well-known  sentiments  of  the  Church  against  a  slaveholding 
bishop.  It  is  manifest  from  this  statement,  which  is  believed  to  be  strictly  correct, 
that  Bishop  Andrew's  connexion  with  slavery  is  not,  as  the  Protest  intimates, 
merely  an  "  assumption,"  but  that  he  is  the  owner  of  slaves,  in  the  full  and  proper 
sense  of  that  term.  His  title  was  acquired  by  bequest,  by  inheritance,  and  by  mar- 
riage, which  are  bv  far  the  most  common  grounds  of  ownership  in  slaves.  All  the 
usual  and  necessary  conditions  of  slavery  have  their  fulfilment  in  the  relation  of  these 
persons  to  Bishop  Andrew.  Their  labour  and  their  earnings  are  subject  to  his  con- 
trol, and  inure  to  his  benefit  and  that  of  his  family.  They  are  now  liable,  or  they  may 
be  hereafter,  to  be  sold  ;  they  and  their  offspring  are  doomed,  as  the  case  now  stands, 
to  a  bondage  that  is  perpetual,  and  they  are  liable  and  likely  to  descend  to  his  heirs. 
Beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  the  condition  of  Bishop  Andrew's  slaves  will  be 
attended,  while  he  lives,  with  all  the  alleviations — and  these  are  many  and  great — 
which  a  very  benevolent  and  Christian  master  can  provide.  Still  it  must  be  slavery. 
In  the  view  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  of  the  law  of  the  Discipline,  in  all  its  more 
weighty  and  permanent  consequences  to  the  bondman,  it  is  and  must  be  slavery.  It 
was  said  repeatedly  on  the  floor  of  the  Conference,  that  the  deed  of  trust  had  put  it 
quite  beyond  Bishop  Andrew  s  power  to  free  his  slaves,  even  if  there  were  no  other 
obstacle.  So  then,  should  the  stringent  laws  of  Georgia  against  emancipation  be 
relaxed  or  repealed  by  her  next  legislature,  the  rule  of  the  Discipline,  which  would 
then  become  imperative  on  Bishop  Andrew,  could  not,  and  would  not,  be  satisfied, 
and  the  Church  must  still  have  a  slaveholding  bishop,  in  spite,  not  only  of  its  known 
will,  but  of  its  standing  laws. 

"  It  was  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  delegates  from  the  non-slaveholding 
lonferencos  that  Bishop  Andrew  could  not  continue  to  exercise  his  episcopal  func- 
tions under  existing  circumstances,  without  producing  results  extensively  disastrous 
to  the  Church  in  the  North  ;  and  from  this  opinion  the  brethren  of  the  South  did  not 
disM'ut.  For  a  while  the  hope  was  entertained  that  the  ditficulty  would  be  quietly 
removed  by  his  rosiguiiig  his  office,  which  it  was  known  he  had  previously  desired 
to  do.  But  this  hope  was  dissipated  by  the  intelligence  that  the  delegates  from  the 
conferences  in  the  slavi  lioldiiig  Stiitt  s  liad  been  convened,  and  that  they  had  unani- 
mously advised  him  not  to  resign.  \'arious  efforts  were  then  made  in  private  to 
devise  some  method  to  relieve  the  case,  but  they  all  proved  abortive,  and  no- 
thing remained  but  that  it  must  come  before  the  Genernl  Conference.  The  bishops 
themselves,  in  their  united  .\ddrcss  to  the  Conference,  had  urged  it  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther there  has  been  any  departure  from  the  essential  principles  '  of  the  general  itin- 
erant superhitendeiicy,'  and  had  declared  of  tiiat  superintendency  that  '  the  plan  of 
:'s  operation  is  i^'cncral,  embracing  the  whole  work  in  connextonal  order,  and  not 
liiocesan  vr  sectiunal.  Consequently  any  division  of  the  work  into  districts,  or  other- 
tt  ise,  so  as  to  create  a  particular  charge,  with  any  other  view,  or  in  any  order,  than 
as  a  prudential  nu  asure  to  secure  to  all  the  conferences  the  annual  visits  of  the 
siiperinteiideiils,  would  be  an  innovation  on  the  system' — that  '  our  superintendency 
I!  list  be  Itinerant,  and  not  local — that  '  it  was  wisely  provided  in  the  system  of 
.Mi  tliodisin,  from  its  very  foundation,  that  it  should  be  the  duly  of  superintendents 
lu  travel  thruui;h  the  Connexion  at  large.  The  question  then  presented  itself,  how 
the  case  nf  Bishop  Andrew  could  be  so  disposed  of  as  to  presi  rve  this  itinerant  ge- 
neral siiperintendency  !  If  the  General  Conference  had  even  been  disposed  to  evade 
It  the  considi  ration  of  it  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  e])is(  (ipal  Address  itself 
"  .\  diversity  of  si  iitiment  existed  as  to  the  proper  method  of  treating  the  case. 
'•Some,  at  h'asi,  believed— perhaps  few  doubted— that  sufficient  ground  existed 
for  impeachment  on  a  charge  of  '  improper  conduct'  under  the  express  provisions  of 
the  Discipline.  The  opinion  was  certainly  entertained  in  several  quarters  that  it  was 
•  improper'  for  the  shepherd  and  bishop  of  eleven  hundred  thousand  souls,  either 
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deliberately  or  heedlessly,  to  place  himself  in  direct  and  irreconcilable  conflict  with 
the  known  and  cherished  moral  sentiments  of  a  large  majority  of  his  vast  flock. 
Such,  however,  was  the  prevalence  of  moderate  counsels,  that  no  proposal  was  made 
either  to  impeach  or  punish,  and  such  the  controlling  influence  of  forbearance  and 
kindness,  that  it  is  believed  not  one  word  was  uttered  during  the  entire  debate  of 
nearly  a  fortnight  derogatory, to  the  character,  or  justly  offensive  to  the  feelings  of 
Bishop  Andrew.  The  transaction  which  had  brought  such  distress  upon  the  Church, 
and  threatened  such  extensive  ruin,  was  dealt  with  merely  as  a  fact — as  a  practical 
difficulty — for  the  removal  or  palliation  of  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  General  Con- 
ference to  provide.  It  was  in  this  spirit,  and  for  such  ends,  that  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution  were  passed  : — 

"  '  \Miereas,  the  Discipline  of  our  Church  forbids  the  doing  anything  calculated  to 
destroy  our  itinerant  general  superintendency,  and  whereas  Bishop  Andrew  has  be- 
come connected  with  slavery  by  marriage  and  otherwise,  and  this  act  having  drawn 
after  it  circumstances  which  in  the  estimation  of  the  General  Conference  will  greatly 
embarrass  the  exercise  of  his  office  as  an  itinerant  general  superintendent,  if  not  in 
some  places  entirely  prevent  it ;  therefore, 

"  '  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  General  Conference  that  he  desist  from 
the  exercise  of  this  office  so  long  as  this  impediment  remains. 

"  '  J.  B.  FiNLEY, 

J.  M.  Trimble.' 

"  The  action  of  the  General  Conference  was  neither  judicial  nor  punitive.  It 
neither  achieves  nor  intends  a  deposition,  nor  so  much  as  a  legal  suspension. 
Bishop  Andrew  is  still  a  bishop  ;  and  should  he,  against  the  expressed  sense  of  the 
General  Conference,  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions,  his  official  acts  would 
be  valid. 

''  Such  are  the  facts  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew.  We  now  proceed  to  notice 
the  law.  Nearly  all  the  objections  raised  in  the  Protest  against  the  action  of  the 
General  Conference  may  be  reduced  to  two,  viz.  : — that  that  body  has  violated  the 
constitutional  and  the  statutory  law  of  the  Church.  That  it  has  violated  the  consti- 
tutional law  the  Protest  attempts  to  prove  by  representing  its  late  action  as  a  breach 
of  whaW  it  calls  '  the  compromise  law  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  slavery ;' 
meaning,  as  is  supposed,  the  section  on  slavery,  particularly  that  paragraph  which 
relates  to  travelling  preachers.  The  entire  language  on  this  subject  is  evidently 
formed  so  as  to  make  the  impression  on  any  reader  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  that  there  has  been 
some  period  (whether  1804  or  1816  does  not  clearly  appear  from  the  Protest)  when 
the  question  of  slavery  was  settled  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  it  was  in 
the  General  Government  at  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution, — that  '  the  con- 
federating annual  conferences,'  '  after  a  vexed  and  protracted  negotiation,'  met  in 
convention,  and  the  section  on  slavery  '  was  finally  agreed  to  by  the  parties,  after  a 
long  and  fearful  struggle,'  as  '  a  compact,'  '  a  treaty,'  which  cannot  be  altered 
by  the  General  Conference  until  certain  constitutional  restrictions  are  removed. 
So  that  now  any  interference  on  the  part  of  that  body  with  the  question  of  slavery 
in  the  Southern  Conferences  is  as  unconstitutional  as  it  is  admitted  would  be  the 
interference  of  the  General  Government  with  the  question  in  the  Southern  States. 

"  After  the  boldness  with  which  this  doctrine  is  advanced,  and  the  confidence  with 
which  it  is  relied  upon  as  '  the  first  and  principal  ground  occupied  by  the  minority 
in  this  Protest,'  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  uninitiated  to  believe,  that  it  is  as  un- 
founded in  fact  as  it  is  ingenious  in  its  '  legal  casuistry.'  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the 
question  of  slavery  had  been  long  and  anxiously  agitated  in  the  Church,  and  the 
various  General  Conferences  had  endeavoured  to  adjust  the  matter  so  as  to  promote 
the  greatest  good  of  all  parties  ;  but  this  very  fact  goes  to  disprove  the  position  as- 
sumed in  the  Protest :  for  as  the  attention  of  the  Church  had  been  thus  strongly 
called  to  the  subject,  if  it  had  been  the  intention  to  guard  the  question  of  slavery  by 
constitutional  provisions,  it  would  have  been  done  when  the  Church  actually  did 
meet  to  frame  a  constitution.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  appears.  For  when,  in  1808, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  General  Conference,  instead  of  consisting,  as  before,  of  all 
the  travelling  elders,  should  be  a  delegated  body,  and  when  it  was  determined  that 
that  body  (unlike  the  General  Government,  which  had  no  powers  but  such  as  are  ex- 
pressly conferred)  should  have  all  powers  but  such  as  are  expressly  taken  away, — 
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when  this  vast  authority  was  about  to  be  given  to  the  General  Conference,  amonf» 
the  limitations  and  restrictions'  imposed,  there  is  not  one  word  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
very ;  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  introduce  any  such  restriction.  The  only  pro- 
vision anywhere  established  by  that  General  Conference  of  constitutional  force,  was 
the  general  rule  forbidding  the  buying  and  selling  of  human  beings  with  an  intention 
to  enslave  them.  So  that,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  the  Protest,  we 
maintain  that  the  section  on  slavery  is  '  a  mere  legislative  enactment,  a  simple  de- 
cree of  a  General  Conference,"  as  much  under  its  control  as  any  other  portion  of  the 
Discipline  not  covered  by  the  restrictive  rules.  If  additional  proof  of  the  truth  ol 
this  position  were  needed  it  might  he  adduced  in  the  fact  that  that  section  which  the 
Protest  represents  to  have  been  settled  in  1804,  was  not  only  altered  at  the  General 
Conference  or  convention  of  1808,  but  also  at  the  delegated  General  Conferences  of 
1812,  1816,  1820,  and  1S24.  And  although  the  Protest  speaks  of  it  as  'usually 
known'  by  the  name  of  '  the  compromise  act,'  the  greater  part  of  this  General  Con- 
ference have  never  heard  either  that  appellation  or  that  character  ascribed  to  it  until 
the  present  occasion. 

"  But  although  this  General  Conference  cannot  admit  that  any  portion  of  the  sec- 
tion on  slavcTv'  is  constitutional  in  its  character,  and  therefore  could  not  under  any 
circumstances  allow  the  imputation  of  the  Protest  that  they  have  violated  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  yet  they  do  admit  that  it  is  law — law  too  which  the  General 
(Conference  (though  posscshing  full  powers  in  the  premises)  has  never  altered  ex- 
cept at  the  above  periods,  and  then,  in  each  instance,  for  the  further  indulgence  of 
the  South.  The  question  then  comes  up,  whether  this  General  Conference,  as  the 
Protest  maintains,  has  in  effect  suddenly  reversed  the  legislation  of  the  Church,  not 
indeed  by  altering  the  law,  but  by  practically  disregarding  it.  The  portion  of  the 
law  particularly  in  question  is  the  following  paragraph  : — 

'•  •  When  any  travelling  preacher  becomes  an  owner  of  a  slave  or  slaves,  by  any 
means,  he  shall  forfeit  his  ministerial  character  in  our  Church,  unless  he  execute,  if 
it  be  practicable,  a  legal  emancipation  of  such  slaves,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  he  lives." 

"  This  it  is  alleged  fully  covers  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  and  therefore  he  ought 
10  have  been  left  in  the  quiet  and  unquestionable  enjoyment  of  his  rights.  Were  it 
even  true,  that  procecdmgs,  either  judicial  or  '  extra-judicial,'  have  been  had  in  his 
case,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  join  issue  here,  and  maintain  that  this  law  does  not 
protect  him.  The  Protest  asks.  '  Is  there  anything  in  the  law  or  its  reasons  creating 
.ui  oiception  in  the  instance  of  bishops  !'  We  answer.  There  is  in  both.  So  far  as 
judicial  proceedings  are  concerned,  the  Discipline  divides  the  Church  hito  four 
classes — private  members,  local  preachers,  travelling  preachers,  and  bishops  ;  and 
establishes  distinct  tribunals,  and  different  degrees  of  responsibility  for  each.  The 
section  on  slavery  applies  only  to  officers  of  the  ("hurch,  and  therefore  private  mem- 
bers are  not  named  at  all,  but  special  provision  is  made  in  the  case  of  local  and 
travelling  preachers.  How  happens  it  that  bishops  are  not  named  at  all  1  Are  they 
neccs-sarily  included  in  the  title  'travelling  preachers!'  In  common  parlance  they 
may  sometimes  be  thus  designated,  but  in  the  Discipline  it  is  not  so  understood,  even 
in  regard  to  matters  much  loss  important  than  this,  in  evidence  of  which  we  need 
only  advert  to  the  fact,  that  the  General  (Joiifercnce  of  1836  did  not  consider  that 
the  allowance  of  bishops  was  provided  for  under  the  general  title  of  '  travelling  preach- 
ers,' and  they  therefore  inserted  them  accordingly^  To  explain  why  no  mention  is 
made  of  '  bishops,'  it  is  not  necessary,  as  the  Protest  supposes,  •  to  slander  the  vir- 
tuous dead  of  the  .North,'  as  if  they  excluded  them  intentionally  '  by  a  resort  to 
deceptive  and  dishonourable  means. '  It  is  a  much  more  natural  and  reasonable  ex- 
planalifin,  that  at  that  day,  when  the  Church  could  hardly  tolerate  slavery  in  any 
class  of  the  inmistry,  '  the  virtuous  dead'  both  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  did 
not  dream  that  it  would  ever  find  its  way  into  the  episcopacv. 

••  But  though  the  language  of  the  law  does  not  include  bishops,  yet  if  the 

reason  and  spirit  of  it  did,  we  might  be  disposed  to  allow  them  the  benefit  of  it. 
But  this  is  not  the  ca.sc.  The  whole  tenor  of'the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  is  adverse  to  slavery.  Even  the  Protest  has  admitted  (irreconcilable 
as  the  admission  is  with  another  portion  of  the  same  instrument)  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  alleged  •  comjiact,'  '  the  whole  Church  by  common  consent  united  in  proper 
eflort  for  the  mtligalimi  and  final  removal  of  the  evil  of  slavery.'  But  let  the  Disci- 
plme  speak  for  itself    The  mildest  form  in  which  the  question  at  the  head  of  the 
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section  on  slavery  has  ever  been  expressed,  is  the  present,  namely,  '  What  shall  be 
done  for  the  extirpation  of  the  evil  of  slavery  V  And  the  very  Conference  of  1804, 
which  enacted  the  so-called  '  compromise  law,'  as  well  as  that  of  1800,  when  the 
paragraph  relating  to  travelling  preachers  was  really  adopted,  were  each  convened 
under  a  request  from  the  preceding  General  Conference,  that  the  whole  Church 
would  aid  that  body  in  obtainirg  '  ftjll  light  in  order  to  take  further  steps  toward  the 
eradicating  this  enormous  evil  from  that  part  of  the  Church  of  God  to  which  they  are 
united.'  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  connexion  with  slavery  is  tolerated  no  further 
than  seems  necessary.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  travelling  preachers,  there  appeared 
to  be  a  necessity  for  some  indulgence.  They  might  become  owners  of  slaves  in  the 
[)rovidence  of  God  ;  the  laws  of  the  States  might  not  allow  emancipation  ;  and  they 
had  no  power  to  choose  their  own  place  of  residence.  But  no  such  '  reason '  could 
apply  to  a  bishop,  for  he  has  always  been  allowed  to  live  where  he  pleases.  Again : 
travelling  preachers  encumbered  with  slaves  labour  among  people  similarly  situ- 
ated, and  who  would,  not,  therefore,  be  likely  to  object  to  them  on  that  account. 
But  a  bishop,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  is  required  to  labour  in  every  part 
of  the  Connexion  ;  and  in  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  it  the  services  of  a  slaveholding 
bishop  would  not  be  acceptable.  So  here  again  the  '  reason  '  of  the  case  does  not 
apply  to  a  bishop.  There  is  not,  therefore,  as  the  Protest  so  roundly  asserts,  any 
'  express '  or  '  specific  law '  in  the  case  ;  and  therefore,  as  the  Protest  itself  admits, 
'  in  the  absence  of  law  it  might  be  competent  for  the  General  Conference  to  act  on 
other  grounds.'  With  the  failure  to  prove  any  'specific  law'  authorizing  a  bishop  to 
hold  slave  property,  the  third  and  fourth  arguments  of  the  Protest,  which  are  founded 
on  this  assumption,  fail  ako. 

"  But,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  much  the  law  of  the  Discipline  which  the  Protest  claims 
to  cover  I3ishop  Andrew,  as  the  law  of  the  land.  For  it  declares,  '  The  rights  of  the 
legal  owners  of  slaves  in  all  the  slaveholding  States  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  local  constitutions  of  the  States  respectively, 
as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to  which  every  minister  and  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  government,  professes 
subjection,  and  pledges  himself  to  submit  as  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  the 
common  creed  of  the  Church.'  If  by  this  is  meant  that  the  law  of  the  land  allows 
citizens  *o  hold  slaves,  it  is  admitted.  But  so  also  it  allows  them  to  keep  theatres 
and  grog-shops,  so  that  this  is  no  ground  of  argument.  But  if  it  mean  that  the  law 
of  the  land  requires  citizens  to  keep  slaves,  (the  only  interpretation  which  can  make 
the  argument  available,)  it  is  denied.  And  until  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  by  its  action,  legislative,  judicial,  or  executive,  requires  any 
citizen  to  do  what  the  law  of  the  land  requires  him  not  to  do,  it  is  unjust  to  attempt 
to  get  up  popular  clamor  against  it,  as  if  it  came  in  conflict  with  the  civil  authority. 

"This  course  of  reasoning  has  been  pursued  thus  far,  not  so  much  because  it  was 
deemed  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  the  Conference,  as  to  avoid  sanctioning,  by 
silence,  the  erroneous  exposition  which  the  Protest  presents  of  the  constitution  and 
the  law  of  the  Church.  For  it  has  been  already  seen  that  Bishop  Andrew  has  been 
subjected  to  no  trial,  and  no  penalty  has  been  inflicted.  At  present,  it  is  plain  that 
the  Conference  has  done  nothing  to  depose,  or  even  suspend  Bishop  Andrew.  His 
name  will  appear  in  official  publications  with  those  of  the  other  bishops,  and  with 
them  he  will  derive  his  support  from  the  fands  of  the  Church.  In  order  to  make 
out  that  the  General  Conference,  had  no  right  to  take  such  action  as  they  have  in 
Bishop  Andrew's  case,  the  authors  of  the  Protest  have  been  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  claiming  for  the  Methodist  episcopacy  powers  and  prerogatives  never  advanced 
before,  except  by  those  who  wished  to  make  it  odious,  and  which  have  always  been 
repudiated  by  its  chosen  champions.  The  Protest  maintains  that  '  the  episcopacy  is 
a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government;'  for  which  no  argument  is  adduced  save 
this — that  it  is,  in  general,  the  province  of  bishops  to  ordain  bishops.  A  sufficient 
answer  to  which  may  be  found  in  the  principle  of  Methodist  polity,  stated  in  the  Ad- 
dress of  the  Bishops  to  the  present  General  Conference,  that  orders  (the  principle 
applies  to  bishops,  though  not  expressly  named,  as  well  as  to  elders  and  deacons)  are 
•  conferred '  by  the  election,  and  only  '  confirmed  '  by  the  ordination  ;  and  that  when 
the  election  has  been  made,  the  bishop  '  has  no  discretional  authority  ;  but  is  under 
obligation  to  ordain  the  person  elected,  whatever  may  be  his  own  judgment  of  his 
qualifications.'  And  if  all  the  bishops  should  refuse  to  ordain  the  person  elected  by 
the  General  Conference,  that  body  would  unquestionably  have  the  right  to  appoint 
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any  three  elders  to  ordain  him,  as  is  provided  '  in  case  there  be  no  bishop  remaining 
in  our  Church.'  The  Protest  declares,  that  '  the  bishops  arc,  beyond  doubt,  an  in- 
tegral, constituent  part  of  the  General  Conference,  made  such  by  law  and  the  con- 
stitution. If  the  words  'General  Conference '  be  not  a  mere  clerical  error,  the 
assertion  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  answer  in  the  Discipline  to  the  question,  '  Who 
shall  compose  the  General  Conference  V  and  by  the  practice  of  the  bishops  them- 
selves, who  disclaim  a  right  to  give  even  a  casting  vote,  or  even  to  speak  in  General 
Conference,  except  by  permission.  The  Protest  maintains  that,  '  in  a  sense  by  no 
means  unimportant,  the  General  Conference  is  as  much  the  creature  of  the  epis- 
copacy, as  the  bishops  are  the  creatures  of  the  General  Conference.'  The  proof 
adduced  for  which  is,  that  •  constitutionally  the  bishops  alone  have  the  right  to  t\x 
the  time  of  holding  the  annual  conferences  ;  and  should  they  refuse,  or  neglect  to  do 
so,  no  annual  conference  could  meet  according  to  law  ;  and,  by  consequence,  no  dele- 
gates could  be  chosen,  and  no  General  Conference  could  be  chosen,  or  even  exist.' 
That  is  to  say,  because,  for  the  convenience  of  the  bishops  in  performing  their  tour, 
they  are  allowed  to  say  at  what  time  in  the  year  an  annual  conference  shall  meet, 
therefore  they  have  the  power  to  prevent  such  body  from  meeting  at  all,  though, 
from  its  very  name,  it  must  meet  once  a  year  ! — that,  by  preventing  the  meeting  of 
annual  conferences,  they  might  prevent  the  organization  of  any  General  Conference  ; 
and  thus,  escaping  all  accountability  for  their  delinquencies,  might  continue  to  lord 
it  over  God's  heritage,  until  themselves  and  the  Church  should  die  a  natural  death. 
We  can  easily  perceive,  were  this  reasoning  legitimate,  that  the  bishops  might  de- 
stroy, not  only  the  General  Conference,  but  the  Church  ;  but  are  at  a  loss  to  discover 
how  it  proves  that  they  can  create  either.  We  must  protest  against  having  any  argu- 
ment of  ours  adduced  as  analogous  to  this. 

"  The  Protest  maintains  that  '  the  General  Conference  has  no  right,  power,  or 
authority,  ministerial,  judicial,  or  administrative,'  in  any  way  to  subject  a  bishop  '  to 
any  official  disability  whatever,  without  the  formal  presentation  of  a  charge  or 
charges,  alleging  that  the  bishop  to  be  dealt  with  has  been  guilty  of  the  violation  of 
some  law,  or  at  least  some  disciplinary  obligation  of  the  Church,  and  also  upon  con- 
viction of  such  charge,  after  due  form  of  trial.'  To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  Methodist  economy,  this  might  seem  plausible.  But  it  is,  in  reality,  an  attempt 
to  except,  from  the  action  of  a  general  system,  those  who,  least  of  all,  ought  to  be 
excepted.    The  cardinal  feature  of  our  polity  is  the  itinerancy. 

"  To  sustain  this  system,  it  is  essential  that  the  classes  should  receive  the  leaders 
that  are  appointed  by  the  preacher,  that  the  societies  should  receive  the  preachers 
that  arc  stationed  over  them  by  the  bishops,  that  the  annual  conferences  should 
receive  the  bishops  that  are  sent  to  them  by  the  (icneral  Conference.  Unless,  there- 
lore,  the  utmost  care  be  taken  by  those  who  have  authority  in  the  premises,  that 
these  piirlies  shall  severally  be  acceptable  to  those  among  whom  they  labour,  there  is 
great  danger  that  those  who  are  injured  by  such  neglect  may  seek  redress  by  revo- 
lutionary measures.  For  this  reason  the  officers  of  the  'iMethodist  Church  arc 
subjected  retrularly  to  an  examination  unknown,  it  is  believed,  among  other  denomi- 
nations. Not  only  is  pnnision  made  for  formal  trials,  in  cases  of  crimes  and  misdc- 
meaiiors.  but  there  is  a  special  arrangement  for  the  correction  of  other  obstructions 
to  official  usefulness.  At  every  annual  conference  the  character  of  every  travelling 
|>rracher  is  examined  ;  at  every  CJeneral  Conference  that  of  every  bishop.  And  the 
object  IS  to  ;i.s.Trtain  not  merely  whether  there  is  gro\ind  for  the  formal  presentation 
of  charges,  with  a  view  to  a  regular  trial  ;  but  whether  there  is  any  objection'— 
anything  that  mi^'ht  interfere  with  the  acceptance  of  the  officer  in  question  among 
hi»  chartie.  And  it  is  doctrine  novel  and  dangerous  in  the  Methodist  Church,  that 
such  (lilliniltiea  cannot  be  corrected,  unless  the  person  objected  to  be  formally 
arraiLMied  under  some  sj)ecific  law,  to  be  found  in  the  cnncise  code  of  the  Discipline 
— doi-trme  not  the  less  dangerous,  because  it  is  ajiplicd  where  •  objections,'  unimpor- 
tant in  others,  might  be  pre.luctive  of  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  Will  the 
Mctlioilisi  (  Lurch  sanction  the  doctrine,  that  while  all  its  other  officers,  of  whatever 
name  or  d._gr.  e,  are  subjected  to  a  sleepless  supervision.— are  counselled,  admonished, 
or  changed,  as  neres.sity  may  require,  and  as  the  Discipline  directs,'-:,  bishop,  who 
decides  all  questions  of  law  in  annual  conferences  ;  who,  of  his  mere  motion  and  will, 
comrols  the  work  and  the  destiny  of  four  thousatid  ministers;  who  appoints  and 
chanjies  at  pleasure  the  spiritual  guides  of  four  millions  of  souls— that  the  dei.ositary 
ol  these  va«t  powers,  whose  slightest  indiscretions  or  omissions  are  likely  to  disturb 
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the  harmony  and  even  impair  the  efficiency  of  our  mighty  system  of  operations,  en- 
joys a  virtual  impunity  for  all  delinquencies  or  misdoings  not  strictly  criminal  1 

"  It  is  believed  that  an  attempt  to  establish  such  an  episcopal  supremacy  would 
fill  not  only  a  part,  but  the  whole  of  the  Church  '  with  alarm  and  dismay.'  But  this 
doctrine  is  not  more  at  variance  with  the  genius  of  Methodism  than  it  is  with  the  ex- 
press language  of  the  Disciplise,  and  the  exposition  of  it  by  all  our  standard  writers. 
The  constitution  of  the  Church  provides  that  '  the  General  Conference  shall  have  full 
powers  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  our  Church,'  under  six  '  limitations  and 
restrictions,'  among  which  the  only  one  relating  to  the  episcopacy  is  this :  '  They 
shall  not  change  or  alter  any  part,  or  rule  of  our  government,  so  as  to  do  away  epis- 
copacy, or  destroy  the  plan  of  our  itinerant  general  superintendency.'  As  there  is 
nothing  in  the  restrictive  rules  to  limit  the  full  powers  of  the  General  Conference  in 
the  premises,  so  is  there  nothing  in  the  special  provision  respecting  the  responsibility 
of  a  bishop.  In  reply  to  the  question,  '  To  whom  is  a  bishop  amenable  for  his  con- 
duct 1'  the  Discipline  declares,  'To  the  General  Conference,  who  have  power  to  ex- 
pel him  for  improper  conduct,  if  they  see  it  necessary.'  And  this,  be  it  remembered, 
is  all  that  is  said  respecting  the  jurisdiction  over  a  bishop,  with  the  exception  of  a 
rule  for  his  trial,  in  the  interval  of  a  General  Conference,  if  he  be  guilty  of  immo- 
rality. In  full  accordance  with  the  plain  meaning  of  these  provisions  is  the  language 
of  all  the  standard  writers  on  Methodist  polity. 

"  Bishop  Emory — a  man  of  whom  it  is  no  injustice  to  the  living  or  the  dead  to  say, 
that  he  was  a  chief  ornament  and  light  of  our  episcopacy ;  that  he  brought  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  all  ecclesiastical  subjects  a  cool,  sagacious,  powerful,  practical  intel- 
lect— fully  sustains  the  positions  we  have  assumed  in  behalf  of  the  powers  of  the 
General  Conference  over  the  bishops  of  our  Church.  He  gives  an  unqualified  assent 
to  the  following  passages  from  the  notes  to  the  Discipline,  prepared  by  Bishops 
Asbury  and  Coke,  at  the  request  of  the  General  Conference  :  '  They  (our  bishops)  are 
entirely  dependent  on  the  General  Conference :'  '  their  power,  their  usefulness,  them- 
selves, are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  General  Conference.' 

"  Dr.  Emory  also  quotes  some  passages  from  a  pamphlet,  by  the  Rev.  John  Dickens, 
which,  he  says,  was  published  by  the  unanimous  request  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference, and  may  be  considered  as  expressing  the  views  both  of  that  conference  and 
of  BishoJS  Asbury,  his  intimate  friend.  Mr.  Dickens  affirms,  that  the  bishops  derive 
their  power  from  the  election  of  the  General  Conference,  and  not  from  their  ordina- 
tion ;  and  that  the  Conference  has,  on  that  ground,  power  to  remove  Bishop  Asbury, 
and  appoint  another,  '  if  they  see  it  necessary.'  He  affirms  that  Bishop  Asbury  '  de- 
rived his  official  power  from  the  Conference,  and  therefore  his  office  is  at  their  dis- 
posal;'— Mr.  Asbury  was  'responsible  to  the  General  Conference,  who  had  power  to 
remove  him,  if  they  saw  it  necessary;'  'he  is  liable  every  year  to  be  removed.' 

"  The  above  quotations  show  very  clearly  the  sentiments  of  Asbury,  and  Coke, 
and  Dickens  on  this  question — men  chiefly  instrumental  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
our  polity. 

"  Equally  clear  and  satisfactory  is  the  testimony  of  another  venerable  bishop,  who 
still  lives,  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  mental  powers  and  benignant  influence,  to  guide 
and  bless  the  Church, — '  The  superintendents  now  have  no  power  in  the  Church 
above  that  of  elders,  except  what  is  connected  with  presiding  in  the  Conference,  fix- 
ing the  appointments  of  the  preachers,  and  ordaining:' — '  They  are  the  servants  of 
the  elders,  and  go  out  and  execute  their  commands;' — 'The  General  Conference 
may  expel  a  bishop  not  only  for  immoral,  but  for  "  improper  conduct,"  which  means 
a  small  offence  below  a  crime ;  for  which  not  even  a  child  or  a  slave  can  be  expelled 
but  after  repeated  admonitions :' — '  The  travelling  preachers  gave  the  bishop  his 
power,  they  continue  it  in  his  hands,  and  they  can  reduce,  limit,  or  transfer  it  to 
other  hands,  whenever  they  see  cause.'  Such  is  the  language  pf  Bishop  Hedding, 
who  only  concurs  in  the  moderate,  truly  Methodistic  views  of  Bishops  Asbury,  Coke, 
and  Emory. 

"  It  is  believed  that  this  statement  of  the  facts  and  the  law  in  the  case,  will  aflford 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  all  the  positions  and  reasonings  of  the  Protest ;  and,  after 
having  thus  presented  it,  the  majority  are  perfectly  willing  to  abide  '  the  decision  of 
our  contemporaries,  and  of  posterity.'  They  cannot,  however,  close  these  remarks, 
without  expressing  their  regret  that  the  minority,  not  content  with  protesting  against 
the  action  of  the  General  Conference,  as  '  lawless,'  as  '  without  law,  and  contrary  to 
law,'  as  such  '  a  violation  of  the  compromise  law'  that  '  the  public  faith  of  this  body 
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can  no  longer  be  relied  upon  as  the  guarantee  for  the  redemption  of  the  pledge, 
'  that  there  shall  be  no  further  curtailment  of  right  as  regards  the  Southern  ministry,^ 
 that,  not  content  with  thus  harshly  assailing  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Con- 
ference, they  have  even  refused  to  the  bishops,  whom  they  have  invested  with  such 
exalted  prerogatives,  the  quiet  possession  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  h^ve 
thrown  out  the  significant  intimation,  '  that  any  bishop  of  the  Church,  either  violating, 
or  submitting  to  the  violation  of  the  compromise  charter  of  union  between  the  North 
and  South,  without  proper  and  public  remonstrance,  cannot  be  acceptable  in  thr 
South,  and  need  ml  appear  there.'  We  shall  be  slow  to  believe,  that  even  their  con- 
stituents will  justify  them  in  thus  virtually  deposing,  not  one  bishop  only,  but  seve- 
ral, by  a  process  which  is  even  worse  than  '  extra-judicial.' 

"  When  all  the  law,  and  the  facts  in  the  case,  shall  have  been  spread  before  an 
impartial  communilv,  the  majority  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  fix  '  the  responsibi- 
lity of  division,'  should  such  an  unhappy  event  take  place,  '  where  in  justice  it  be- 
longs.' Thcv  will  ask,  Who  tirst  introduced  slavery  into  the  episcopacy  1  And  the 
answer  will  be,  Xot  the  (icncral  Conference.  Who  opposed  the  attempt  to  withdraw 
it  from  the  episcopacy  !  Xot  the  General  Conference,  ^\'ho  resisted  the  measure  of 
peace  that  was  proposed — the  mildest  that  the  case  allowed  ^  Not  the  majority. 
Who  first  sounded  the  knell  of  division,  and  declared  that  it  would  be  impossible 
longer  to  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  !  Not  the 
majority. 

"  The  proposition  for  a  peaceful  separation,  (if  any  must  take  place,)  with  which 
the  Protest  closes,  though  strangely  at  variance  with  much  that  precedes,  has  already 
been  met  by  the  General  Conference.  And  the  readiness  with  which  that  body  (by 
a  vote  which  would  doubtless  have  been  unanimous  but  for  the  belief  which  some 
entertained  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  measure)  granted  all  that  the  Southern 
brethren  themselves  could  ask,  in  such  an  event,  must  forever  stand  as  a  practical 
refutation  of  any  assertion  that  the  minority  have  been  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  a 
majority. 

"  Finally,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  minority,  after  reviewing  the  entire  action 
of  the  Conference,  will  find  that,  both  in  their  Declaration  and  their  Protest,  they 
have  taken  too  strong  a  view  of  the  case ;  and  that,  by  presenting  it  in  its  true  light 
before  their  people,  they  may  be  able  to  check  any  feelings  of  discord  that  may  have 
arisen,  so  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  may  still  continue  as  one  body,  en- 
gaged in  Its  proper  work  of  'spreading  Scriptural  holiness  over  these  lands.' 

"  J.  P  DuRBiN,  Chairman. 
Gko.  Peck, 
Cii.\s.  Elliott." 

Mr.  Lord, — I  will  now  give  your  Honours  the  dates  of  these  papers,  as  they  mav 
be  worthy  of  noting  : — 

The  "  Declaration,"  your  Honours  will  find  to  have  been  put  in  on  the  5th  of 
June,  \M\.  The  date  of  the  passage  of  Mr.  Finley  s  resolution  was  the  1st  of  June 
The  coinniittce  of  nine  to  consider  a  jilan  of  separation,  was  appointed  on  the  5th  of 
June.  The  Protest  was  brought  in  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  the  Reply  on  the  10th 
of  the  same  montli.  I  propose  also  to  give  the  date  of  some  other  papers  that  I  shall 
presently  read.  The  election  of  two  bishops— Bisliops  Hamlinr  :.iul  Janes— took 
plan-  on  the  "ith  of  June.- Page  128  of  Journal  of  the  Cieneral  Conference  of  1844. 

I  will  n.)W  proceed  to  read  from  page  123  of  the  first  of  tlie  Proofs  : — 

'•Tiu  hkoay,  Ji'NE  0. — Bishop  Soule  presented  the  following  <-oininnnication  :  — 
"  '  To  the  General  Confennrc. 

"  'Rkv.  k\u  Dk.vr  Brktiirkx,— .\s  tlic  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  unavoidably  in- 
volves the  fiiturc  ttclwn  of  the  superintendents,  which,  in  tlieir  judgment,  in  the'pre- 
vem  position  of  ihe  bishop,  they  have  no  discretion  to  decide  upon  "they  respectfully 
request  of  this  (iener.al  Conference  official  instruction,  in  answer  to  tlie  followin^r 
questions  ; — 

"1.  Siiall  Bishop  Andrew's  name  remain  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Minutes,  Hymn 
Book,  and  Discipline,  or  shall  it  be  struck  off  of  these  official  records  1 
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"  '  2.  How  shall  the  bishop  obtain  his  support  1  As  provided  for  in  the  form 
of  Discipline,  or  in  some  other  way  1 

"  '  3.  What  work,  if  any,  may  the  bishop  perform ;  and  how  shall  he  be  appointed 
to  the  work  1 

"  '  Joshua  Soule, 
Elijah  Hedding, 
Beverly  Waugh, 
Thomas  A.  Morris.' 

"J.  T.  Mitchell  offered  the  following  resolutions,  in  reply  to  the  several  inquiries 
of  the  superintendents  : — 

"  '  1.  Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  Conference,  that  Bishop  Andrew's  name  stand 
in  the  Minutes,  Hymn  Book,  and  Discipline,  as  formerly. 

"  '  2.  Resolved,  That  the  rule  in  relation  to  the  support  of  a  bishop  and  his  family, 
applies  to  Bishop  Andrew. 

"  '  3.  Resolved,  That  whether  in  any,  and  if  any,  in  what  work,  Bishop  Andrew 
be- employed,  is  to  be  determined  by  his  own  decision  and  action  in  relation  to  the 
previous  action  of  this  Conference  in  his  case.' 

"  D.  B.  Randall  offered  an  amendment,  which  was  laid  on  the  table. 

"  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  During  the  call,  J.  G.  Dow,  F.  G.  Hibbard, 
and  G.  Smith,  asked  to  bo  excused  from  voting.    Conference  refused  to  excuse  them. 

"The first  resolution  was  adopted — ayes  155,  noes  17. 

"  A  motion  to  adjourn  was  made  and  lost. 

"  The  second  resolution  was  read,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  During 
the  call  E.  Robinson  objected  to  being  compelled  to  vote.  A  motion  was  made  to 
excuse  him,  but  was  lost.  F.  G.  Hibbard  and  J.  Spaulding  asked  to  be  excused  from 
voting.    Conference  refused  to  excuse  them. 

"  The  resolution  was  adopted — yeas  152,  nays  14. 

"  A  motion  to  adjourn  was  made  and  lost. 

"  The  third  resolution  was  read.  J.  T.  Peck  offered  a  substitute,  which,  on  mo- 
tion of  J.  S.  Porter,  was  laid  on  the  table.  H.  Slicer  offered  a  substitute,  which,  on 
motion  of  T.  Crowder,  was  laid  on  the  table.  J.  A.  Collins  offered  a  substitute, 
which,  ojn  motion  of  J.  T.  Peck,  was  laid  on  tho  table.  T.  Crowder  moved  the  pre- 
vious question,  which  prevailed.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  vote 
taken. 

"  D.  B.  Randall,  who  voted  in  the  negative,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  change 
his  vote,  not  having  understood  the  question ;  being  sick  and  obliged  to  be  absent 
during  a  part  of  the  discussion.    He  then  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

"  The  resolution  was  adopted — ayes  103,  noes  67." 

On  Monday,  June  the  10th,  the  two  newly-elected  bishops  were  ordained.  I  will 
read  a  few  passages  from  the  journal  of  the  Conference,  under  that  date  : — pp.  138-9. 

"  On  motion  of  J.  Early,  the  order  of  business  was  suspended,  the  hour  for  ordain- 
ing the  bishops  elect  having  arrived. 

"  Brothers  Hamline  and  Janes,  the  bishops  elect,  were  invited  to  chairs  in  front 
of  the  altar,  the  former  sitting  between  brothers  Pickering  and  Filmore,  and  the  lat- 
ter between  brothers  L.  Pierce  and  Capers. 

"  The  Collect  and  Epistle  were  read  by  Bishop  Waugh,  the  Gospel  by  Bishop 
Morris,  and  the  questions  and  prayers  by  Bishops  Soule  and  Hedding. 

"  Brother  Hamline  was  presented  by  brothers  Pickering  and  Filmore,  and  brother 
Janes  by  brothers  Pierce  and  Capers. 

"  The  imposition  of  hands  was  by  the  four  bishops,  Soule,  Hedding,  Waugh,  and 
Morris. 

"  Thus  Leonidas  Lent  Hamline  and  Edmund  Storer  Janes  were  solemnly  ordained 
superintendents  or  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 

I  again  return  to  the  first  of  the  Proofs,  (p.  125,)  and  ask  your  Honours'  atten- 
tion to  the  phraseology.  The  report,  it  will  be  seen,  was  made  on  the  "  Declara- 
tion :" — 

"  Saturday,  June  8. — On  motion  of  R.  Paine,  the  special  order  of  the  day  was 
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dispensed  with,  aiid  the  report  of  the  select  committee  of  nine,  on  the  declaration  of 
rifty-one  brethren,  from  the  Southern  conferences,  was  taken  up.  The  report  was 
read  again. 

••  C.  Elliott  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  nine.  The  first 
resolution  was  read.  The  rule  was  suspended  to  allow  P.  Cartwright  to  extend  his 
remarks.  On  the  first  resolution  the  previous  question  was  moved,  and  the  call  was 
sustained.    The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  and  taken.    Ayes,  147  ;  noes,  22. 

On  motion  of  R.  Paine,  the  vote  by  yeas  and  nays  was  reconsidered.  On  fur- 
ther motion,  the  resolution  was  amended,  by  striking  out  the  words,  '  delegates  from 
the,'  and  inserting  •  annual.'  The  discussion  was  resumed  on  the  amended  resolu- 
tion." 

If  your  Honours  will  turn  to  p.  128,  you  will  see  how  it  was  amended.  The  reso- 
lutions are  there  printed  as  they  were  amended.  After  the  figure  it  originally  read  : 
"  Should  the  delegates  from  the  conferences,"  &c.  They  struck  out  "  the  delegates 
from"  and  inserted  "  annual."  "  The  delegates  "  could  only  mean  those  who  were 
then  present.  That  becomes  a  very  material  fact  in  respect  to  one  of  the  claims 
set  up  in  this  matter.  It  was  originally  proposed  that  if  the  delegates  then  present 
should  find  it  necessary  to  unite  in  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connexion,  the  rule  there 
set  forth  should  be  observed  ;  but,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Paine,  one  of  the  Southern 
delegates,  it  was  determined  that,  instead  of  it  being  left  to  them,  it  should  be  left  to 
the  annual  conferences. 

-Mr.  Fancher, — It  was  not  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Paine. 

Mr.  Lord, — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Paine  the  vote  was  reconsidered  ;  and  in  the 
same  connexion  it  is  stated,  "on  further  motion,  the  resolution  was  amended,"  &c.. 
and  therefore  I  supposed  it  to  be  Mr.  Paine's  motion. 

Mr.  Fa  NCHER, — The  record  does  not  show  whose  motion  it  was. 

Mr.  Lord  continued  : — 

"  On  motion,  it  was  resolved  to  meet  again  at  half-past  three  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. 

•■  The  previous  question  was  moved  on  the  amended  resolution,  and  the  call  was 
sustained,  and  the  resolution  adopted  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  affirmative  to 
eighteen  negative  voles. 

"  On  the  second  re.sohitioM,  J.  T.  Mitchell  moved  to  amend,  by  inserting,  '  and 
|iriviite  members. '    The  amendment  was  laid  on  the  table." 

By  turning  to  p.  129,  your  Honours  will  sec  how  that  reads.  If  the  amendment 
had  been  adopted,  it  would  have  stood  thus: — 

"  mi'iif-ters,  local  and  travelling,  of  every  grade  and  office  in  the  Metho- 

dist Lj.i.scopal  Church,  -'ami  jtrii-nh:  members,"  may,  as  they  prefer,  remain  in  that 
I.  hurcli,  (ir,  without  blame,  attach  thenisclvcs  to  the  Church,  South.' 

••  On  motion  of  J.  .V,  Collins,  the  session  was  prolonged  fifteen  minutes. 

"  Ihe  second  resolulion  was  adopted  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  affirmative  to 
M  ventetu  negative  voU  s 

"  A  motion  to  adjourn  was  lost. 

••  'riie  yi  .is  and  nays  were  ordered  on  the  third  rrs.ilutioii. 
••  Ihe  pn  vioiis  que  stion  was  moved,  and  th<^  call  sustained. 

••  Ihe  8<;ssion  was  further  prolonged  until  the  call  of  the  roll  was  completed,  and 
'lie  vole  tiiiished.  ' 

^  ^^-^The  third  resolution  was  adopted  by  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  yeas  to  twelve 
••  Adjourned  with  the  benediction  by  brother  Pickerintr. 
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"  Saturday  Afternoon,  June  8. — Conference  met  at  half-past  three  o'clock, 
pursuant  to  adjournment.  Bishop  Morris  in  the  chair,  and  was  opened  with  religious 
exercises  by  brother  Simpson. 

"  The  journal  of  the  morning  was  read  and  approved. 

"  On  motion  of  M.  Simpson,  G.  Peck  and  C.  Elliott  were  put  in  place  of  S.  Olin 
and  L.  L.  Hamline,  on  the  select  committee  of  three  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the 
action  of  this  Conference  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew. 

"  On  motion,  the  special  order  of  business,  on  which  Conference  adjourned  this 
morning,  was  resumed. 

"  The  foxirth  resolution  of  the  report  of  the  select  committee  of  nine  was  adopted. 

"  On  the  fifth  resolution  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  It  was  adopted  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  yeas  to  thirteen  nays. 

"  The  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  resolutions  were  adopted. 

"  To  the  tenth  resolution  D.  B.  Randall  moved  an  amendment  which  was  adopted, 
and  is  incorporated  with  the  resolution, 

"  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  resolutions  were  adopted.  On  motion,  the  order  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  resolutions  was  inverted,  so  as  to  make  the  latter  stand  first. 

"The  preamble  of  the  report  was  adopted. 

"  The  blank  in  the  seventh  resolution  was  filled  up  with  '•  three  ;"  and  N.  Bangs, 
G.  Peck,  and  G.  Filmore,  were  appointed  commissioners  under  the  seventh  resolu- 
tion. G.  Filmore  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted,  and  J.  B.  Finley 
appointed  in  his  place. 

"  On  motion  of  W  Winans,  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  prepare  and  furnish  to  J. 
Early  a  copy  of  the    Declaration  "  so  often  referred  to,  and  of  the  report  just  adopted. 

"  B.  M.  Drake  offered  a  resolution,  which,  on  motion,  was  laid  on  the  table." 

That  was  one  of  the  resolutions  which  I  read  from  one  book. 

"  J.  Porter  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  first  resolution,  with  a  view  of  offering 
a  substitute.    The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
"  The  report  as  a  whole  was  adopted.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  '  The  select  committee  of  nine,  to  consider  and  report  on  the  Declaration  of  the 
delegat^  from  the  conferences  of  the  slaveholding  States,  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  report : — 

"  '  Whereas  a  Declaration  has  been  presented  to  this  General  Conference,  with 
the  signatures  of  fifty-one  delegates  of  the  body,  from  thirteen  annual  conferences  in 
the  slaveholding  States,  representing  that,  for  various  reasons  enumerated,  the  ob- 
jects and  purposes  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  Church  organization  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  by  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  General  Conference  as 
now  constituted ;  and 

"  '  Whereas,  in  the  event  of  a  separation,  a  contingency  to  which  the  Declaration  asks 
attention  as  not  improbable,  we  esteem  it  the  duty  of  this  General  Conference  to 
meet  the  emergency  with  Christian  kindness  and  the  strictest  equity  ;  therefore, 

"  '  Resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  annual  conferences  in  General  Con- 
ference assembled, 

'•  '  1 .  That,  should  the  annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States  find  it  necessary 
to  unite  in  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connexion,  the  following  rule  shall  be  observed 
with  regard  to  the  northern  boundary  of  such  connexion  : — AH  the  societies,  stations, 
and  conferences  adhering  to  the  Church  in  the  South,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  said  societies,  stations,  and  conferences,  shall  remain  under  the  unmo- 
lested pastoral  care  of  the  Southern  Church  ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  shall  in  no  wise  attempt  to  organize  Churches  or  societies  within 
the  limits  of  the  Church  South,  nor  shall  they  attempt  to  exercise  any  pastoral  over- 
sight therein  ;  it  being  understood  that  the  ministry  of  the  South  reciprocally  observe 
the  same  rule  in  relation  to  stations,  societies,  and  conferences  adhering,  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority,  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  provided,  also,  that  this  rule  shall 
apply  only  to  societies,  stations,  and  conferences  bordering  on  the  line  of  division, 
and  not  to  interior  charges,  which  shall  in  all  cases  be  left  to  the  care  of  that  Church 
within  whose  territory  they  are  situated. 

"  '  2.  That  ministers  local  and  travelling,  of  every  grade  and  office  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  may,  as  they  prefer,  remain  in  that  Church,  or,  without  blame, 
attach  themselves  to  the  Church,  South. 
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"  '3.  Resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  all  the  annual  conferences  in  General  Confer- 
ence assembled,  That  we  recommend  to  all  the  annual  conferences,  at  their  first  apn 
proaching  sessions,  to  authorize  a  change  of  the  sixth  restrictive  article,  so  that  the 
first  clause  shall  read  thus  : — "  They  shall  not  appropriate  the  produce  of  the  Book 
Concern,  nor  of  the  Chartered  Fund,  to  any  other  purpose  other  than  for  the  benefit 
of  the  travelling,  supernumerary,  superannuated,  and  worn-out  preachers,  their  wives, 
widows,  and  children,  and  to  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the 
votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  General  Conference." 

"  -  4.  That  whenever  the  annual  conferences,  by  a  vote  of  tliree-fourths  of  all  their 
members  voting  on  the  third  resolution,  shall  have  concurred  in  the  recommendation 
10  alter  the  sixth  restrictive  article,  the  agents  at  New- York  and  Cincinnati  shall, 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  deliver  over  to  any  authorized  agent 
or  appointee  of  the  Church,  South,  should  one  be  organized,  all  notes  and  book  ac- 
counts against  the  ministers,  Church  members,  or  citizens  within  its  boundaries,  with 
authority  to  collect  the  same  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Southern  Church  ;  and  that  said 
agents  also  convey  to  the  aforesaid  agent  or  appointee  of  the  South,  all  the  real 
estate,  and  assign  to  him  all  the  property,  including  presses,  stock,  and  all  right  and 
interest  connected  with  the  printing  establishments  at  Charleston,  Richmond,  and 
Nashville,  which  now  belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

"  '  5.  That  when  the  annual  conferences  shall  have  approved  the  aforesaid  change 
in  the  sixth  restrictive  article,  there  shall  be  transferred  to  the  above  agent  of  the 
.Southern  Church  so  much  of  the  capital  and  produce  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern 
as  will,  with  the  notes,  book  accounts,  presses,  &c.,  mentioned  in  the  last  resolution, 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  property  of  said  Concern  that  the  travelling 
preachers  in  the  Southern  Church  shall  bear  to  all  the  travelling  ministers  of  the 
-Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  the  division  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
travelling  preachers  in  the  forthcoming  minutes. 

••  '  6.  That  the  above  transfer  shall  be  in  the  form  of  annual  payments  of  $25,000  per 
annum,  and  specifically  in  stock  of  the  Book  Concern,  and  in  Southern  notes  and  ac- 
counts due  the  establishment,  and  accruing  after  the  first  transfer  mentioned  above  ; 
.•ind  until  the  payments  are  made,  the  Southern  Church  shall  share  in  all  the  net 
I'rofits  of  the  Book  Concern,  in  the  proportion  that  the  amount  due  them,  or  in  arrears, 
bears  to  all  the  propertv  of  the  Concern. 

■•  '7.  That  Nathan  Bangs,  George  Peck,  and  James  B.  Finley  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  appointed  commissioners  to  act  in  concert  with  the  same  number  of  commis- 
>ioners  appointed  by  the  S.Hithem  organization,  (should  one  be  formed,)  to  estimate 
t!ic  amount  which  will  tall  due  to  the  South  by  the  preceding  rule,  and  to  have  full 
powers  to  carry  into  ell'ect  the  whole  arrangements  proposed  with  regard  to  the  divi- 
sion of  property,  should  the  separation  take  place.  And  if  by  any  means  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  this  hoard  of  commissioners,  the  Book  Committee  at  New- York  shall  fill 
said  vacancy. 

••  '8.  That  whenever  any  agents  of  tlie  Southern  Church  .arc  clothed  with  leg.al 
authority  or  corporate  power  to  act  in  the  jiremises,  the  .agents  at  New- York  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  act  in  concert  with  s.iid  Southern  agents,  so  as  to 
give  the  provisions  of  thes<'  resohitioiis  a  legally  binding  force. 

••  '  9.  That  ail  the  i)r()perty  of  the  .Methodist'  Episcopal  Church  in  iiiecting-houses, 
parsonages,  college  s,  schools,  conterence  funds,  cemeteries,  and  of  every  kind  within 
the  limits  of  the  Soiithern  organization,  shall  be  forever  free  from  any  claim  set  up 
on  the  part  ol  the  Methodist  Episcopal  (Muircli,  so  far  as  this  resolution  can  be  of 
foree  in  the  premises 

"  '  10.  '1  li,,t  the  Church  s..  formed  in  the  South  shall  h.ive  a  common  right  to  use 
all  the  copy-rights  in  possession  of  the  Book  Concerns  at  New-York  and  Cincinnati, 
a'  the  t;nie  of  the  Rcttlement  by  the  commissioners. 

"  '11.  Th..l  tli(  book  agents  at  New- York  be  directed  to  make  such  compensation 
to  the  conler.  nrrs  .South,  lor  their  dividend  from  the  Chartered  Fund,  as  the  com- 
missioners alicive  jirovided  for  shall  agree  upon. 

••  'That  th<'  bishops  he  respectfully  requested  to  lay  that  ]i.irt  of  this  report  requir- 
ing the  action  ol  the  annual  conferences,  before  them  as  soon  as  possible,  beginning  with 
the  Ncw-\  ork  Confcn  ncc.'  "  r  >     b  fa 

Th.it  IS  all  we  shall  read  from  the  Book  of  Proofs  No.  1.  What  remains,  belongs 
to  our  friends  on  the  other  side,  if  they  think  it  necessary  to  introduce  it.    I  will 
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now  proceed  to  read  that  part  of  the  evidence  which  relates  to  the  organization  of 
the  Church  under  this  Plan  of  Separation.  I  read  from  the  Book  of  Proofs  No.  2, 
page  1  :— 

"1.  History  of  proceeding^  of  the  Delegates  from  slaveholding  States,  at  their  meet- 
ing in  the  City  of  New -York,  on  the  day  after  the  adjournment  of  the  General 
Conference  of  1844. 

"  At  that  meeting,  they  adopted  the  following  plan  of  action  as  proper  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  conferences  represented  by  them  : — 

"  '  With  a  view  to  promote  uniformity  of  action  in  the  premises,  we  beg  leave  to 
submit  to  your  consideration  the  expediency  of  concurring  in  the  following  plan  of 
procuring  the  judgment  of  the  Church  within  the  slaveholding  States,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  organizing  a  Southern  division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  effecting  such  an  organization  should  it  be  deemed  necessary  : — 

"  '  1.  There  shall  be  a  convention  held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  commence  the 
1st  of  May,  1845, — composed  of  delegates  from  the  several  annual  conferences  within 
the  slaveholding  States,  appointed  in  the  ratio  of  one  for  every  eleven  members. 

"  '  2.  These  delegates  shall  be  appointed  at  the  ensuing  session  of  the  several  an- 
nual conferences  enumerated,  each  conference  providing  for  the  expenses  of  its 
ovTO  delegates. 

"  '  3.  These  several  annual  conferences  shall  instruct  their  delegates  to  the  proposed 
convention  on  the  points  on  which  action  is  contemplated — conforming  their  instruc- 
tions, as  far  as  possible,  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  membership  within  their 
several  conference  bounds.' 

"  They  also  sent  abroad  the  following  address  : — 

" ' ADDRESS 

"  '  To  the  Ministers  and  Members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the 
Slaveholding  States  and  Territories. 

"  '  The  undersigned,  delegates  in  the  late  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episdbpal  Church,  from  thirteen  annual  conferences  in  slaveholding  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, would  most  respectfully  represent — that  the  various  action  of  the  majority 
of  the  General  Conference,  at  its  recent  session,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  aboli- 
tion, has  been  such  as  to  render  it  necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  those  addressing 
you,  to  call  attention  to  the  proscription  and  disability  under  which  the  Southern 
portion  of  the  Church  must  of  necessity  labour  in  view  of  the  action  alluded  to,  un- 
less some  measures  are  adopted  to  free  the  minority  of  the  South  from  the  oppressive 
jurisdiction  of  the  majority  in  the  North,  in  this  respect. 

"  '  The  proceedings  of  the  majority,  in  several  cases  involving  the  question  of 
slavery,  have  been  such  as  indicate  most  conclusively  that  the  legislative,  judicial, 
and  administrative  action  of  the  General  Conference,  as  now  organized,  will  always 
be  extremely  hurtful,  if  not  finally  ruinous,  to  the  interests  of  the  Southern  portion  of 
the  Church ;  and  must  necessarily  produce  a  state  of  conviction  and  feeling  in  the 
slaveholding  States,  entirely  inconsistent  with  either  the  peace  or  prosperity  of  the 
Church. 

"  '  The  opinions  and  purposes  of  the  Church  in  the  North  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
are  in  direct  conflict  with  those  of  the  South,  and  unless  the  South  will  submit  to  the 
dictation  and  interference  of  the  North,  greatly  beyond  what  the  existing  law  of  the 
Church  on  slavery  and  abolition  authorizes,  there  is  no  hope  of  anything  like  union 
or  harmony.  The  debate  and  action  of  the  General  Conference  in  the  case  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Harding,  of  the  Baltimore  Conference  ;  the  debate  and  action  in  the  case 
of  Bishop  Andrew  ;  and  the  opinions  and  purposes  avowed  and  indicated  in  a  mani- 
festo of  the  majority,  in  reply  to  a  Protest  from  the  minority  against  the  proceedings 
complained  of, — together  with  hundreds  of  petitions  from  the  East,  North,  and  West, 
demanding  that  slavery,  in  all  its  possible  forms,  be  separated  from  the  Church  ; — 
these,  and  similar  demonstrations,  have  convinced  the  undersigned,  that  they  cannot 
remain  silent  or  inactive  without  hazard  and  injustice  to  the  different  portions  of  the 
Church  they  represent. 

"  '  They  have,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  invoke  the  attention  of  the  Church  in 
the  South  to  a  state  of  things  they  are  compelled  to  regard  as  worthy  the  immediate 
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notice  and  action  of  the  Church  throughout  all  the  slaveholding  states  and  territories. 
The  subject  of  slavery  and  abolition,  notwithstanding  the  plain  law  of  the  Discipline 
on  the  subject,  was  agitated  and  debated  in  the  late  General  Conference,  for  jive 
successive  weeks ;  and  even  at  the  very  close  of  the  session,  the  aspect  of  things  was 
less  satisfactory  and  more  threatening  to  the  South  than  at  any  former  period  ;  and 
under  such  circumstances  of  mutual  distrust  and  disagreement,  the  General  Confer- 
ence adjourned. 

"  '  Some  time  before  the  adjournment,  however,  upon  a  Declaration  made  by  the 
Southern  delegations,  setting  forth  the  impossibility  of  enduring  such  a  state  of 
things  much  longer,  the  General  Conference,  by  a  very  large  and  decided  majority, 
agreed  to  a  plan  of  formal  and  pacific  separation,  by  which  the  Southern  conferences 
are  to  have  a  distinct  and  independent  organization  of  their  own,  in  no  way  subject  to 
Northern  jurisdiction.  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  state  that  there  were  those  found 
among  the  majority  who  met  this  proposition  with  every  manifestation  of  justice  and 
liberahty.  And  should  a  similar  spirit  be  exhibited  by  the  annual  conferences  in  the 
Xorth,  when  submitted  to  them,  as  provided  for  in  the  Plan  itself,  there  will  remain 
no  legal  impediment  to  its  peaceful  consummation. 

"  •  This  Plan  is  approved  by  the  undersigned  as  the  best,  and,  indeed,  all  that  can 
be  done  at  present,  in  remedy  of  the  great  evil  under  which  we  labour.  Provision  is 
made  for  a  peaceable  and  constitutional  division  of  Church  property  of  every  kind. 
The  Plan  does  not  decide  that  division  shall  take  place  ;  but  simply,  and  it  is 
thought  securely,  provides  that  it  may,  if  it  be  found  necessary.  Of  this  necessity, 
you  are  to  be  the  judges,  after  a  careful  survey  and  comparison  of  all  the  reasons  for 
and  against  it. 

" '  As  the  undersigned  have  had  opportunity  and  advantages  which  those  at  a  dis- 
tance could  not  possess,  to  form  a  correct  judgment  in  the  premises,  and  it  may  be 
expected  of  them  that  they  express  their  views  fully  on  the  subject,  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  they  regard  a  separation  at  no  distant  day  as  inevitable  ;  and 
further,  that  the  Plan  of  Separation  agreed  upon  is  as  eligible  as  the  Southern  con- 
ferences have  any  right  to  expect  at  any  time.  We  most  respectfully,  therefore,  and 
with  no  common  solicitude,  beseech  our  brethren  of  the  ministry  and  membership  in 
the  slaveholding  States,  to  examine  this  matter  carefully,  and  weighing  it  well  in  all 
its  bearings,  try  to  reach  the  conclusion  most  proper  under  the  circumstances.  Shall 
that  which,  in  all  moral  likelihood,  must  take  place  soon,  be  attempted  now,  or  are 
there  reasons  why  it  should  be  postponed  1 

•••\\c  deprecatt-  all  excitement;  we  ask  you  to  be  calm  and  collected,  and  to 
approach  and  dispose  of  the  subject  with  all  the  candour  and  forbearance  the  occa- 
sion demands.  The  separation  proposed  is  not  schism,  it  is  not  secession.  It  is  a 
state  or  family,  seiiaraling  into  two  ditlcrent  states  or  families,  by  mutual  consent. 
-Vs  the  "Mrthodi.st  Epi.scopal  Church"  will  be  found  north  of  the  dividing  line,  so 
the  -'Methodist  Episcopal  (Church"  will  be  found  south  of  the  .same  line. 

"  '  'I'hc  undersigned  have  clung  to  the  cherished  unity  of  the  Church  with  a  firm- 
ness of  purpose  and  force  of  fct  ling  which  nothing  but  invincible  necessity  could 
subdue.  If,  howcTer,  nominal  unity  must  co-exist  with  unceasing  strife  and  alien- 
ated feeling,  what  is  likely  to  be  gained  by  its  perpetuation  ^  Every  minister  and 
member  of  the  Church  in  slave-holding  States  must  perceive  at  once,  that  the  con- 
stant, not  to  s.iy  iiitcriniiiable,  agitation  of  the  slavery  and  abolition  question  in  the 
councils  of  the  Chureli,  and  elsewhere,  must  terminate  in  incalculable  injury  to  all 
„  Southern  ronferenecs.  Our  access  to  slave  and  master  is  to  a  great  extent  cut 
oH.  The  legislation  of  the  Church  in  conflict  with  that  of  the  State— Church  policy 
iittenipting  to  control  public  opinion  and  social  order— must  generate  an  amount  of 
hostility  to  the  Church,  impossible  to  be  overcome,  and  slowlv  but  certainly  diminish 
IJOth  the  means  and  the  hope  of  usefulness  and  extension  on  "the  part  of  the  Church. 

"  •  l  )is[><)sed,  however,  to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  we  leave  this  sub- 
ject with  you.  t)ur  first  and  most  direct  object  has  been  to  bring  it  fully  before  you, 
and,  giving  voii  an  opportunity  to  judge  and  determine  for  yourselves,  await  your 
decision.  1  he  nunority  from  the  South  in  the  late  (ieneral  Conference,  were  most 
anxious  to  adjourn  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  with  all  its  attendant 
results,  to  the  annual  conferences  and  to  the  Church  at  large,  to  consider  and  decide 
upon  during  the  next  four  years— as  no  charge  was  presented  against  the  bishop,  and 
especially  as  this  measure  was  urgently  recommended  by  the  whole  bench  of  bishops, 
altnough  liiBhop  Heddmg  subsequently  withdrew  his  name.    The  proposition,  how 
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ever,  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  the  Church,  was  promptly  rejected  by  the  ma- 
jority, and  immediate  action  demanded  and  had.  But  as  all  the  facts  connected  with 
the  equivocal  suspension  of  Bishop  Andrew,  will  come  before  you  in  other  forms,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  detail  them  in  this  brief  address,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to 
place  before  you,  in  a  summary  way,  the  principal  facts  and  reasons  connected  with 
the  proposed  separation  of  the  Southern  conferences  into  a  distinct  organization.' 

"  Adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  delegations,  held  in  New- York,  at  the 
close  of  the  General  Conference,  June  11,  1844,  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

"  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Holston,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
Memphis,  Arkansas,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina  Annual  Conferences. 

"  Kentucky,  H.  B.  Bascom,  William  Gunn,  H.  H.  Kavanaugh,  E.  Stevenson, 
B.  T.  Crouch,  G.  W  Brush.  Missouri,  W  W  Redman,  W.  Patton,  J.  C.  Berry- 
man,  J.  M.  Jameson.  Holston,  E.  F  Sevier,  S.  Patton,  T.  Stringfield.  Tennessee, 
R.  Paine,  J.  B.  M'Ferrin,  A.  L.  P.  Green,  T.  Maddin.  North  Carolina,  B.  T.  Blake, 
J.  Jamieson,  P  Doub.  Memphis,  G.  W  D.  Harris,  S.  S.  Moody,  W.  M'Mahon, 
Thomas  Joyner.  Arkansas,  J.  C.  Parker,  W  P  Ratcliffe,  A.  Hunter.  Virginia, 
J.  Early,  T.  Crowder,  W.  A.  Smith,  L.  M.  Lee.  Mississippi,  W.  Winans,  B.  M. 
Drake,  J.  Lane,  G.  M.  Rogers.  Texas,  Littleton  Fowler.  Alabama,  J.  Boring, 
J.  Hamilton,  W.  Murrah,  G.  Garrett.  Georgia,  G.  F.  Pierce,  W.  J.  Parks,  E. 
Pierce,  J.  W.  Glenn,  J.  E.  Evans,  A.  B.  Longstreet.  South  Carolina,  W  Capers, 
W  M.  Wightman,  C.  Betts,  S.  Dunwody,  H.  A.  C.  Walker." 

If  your  Honours  please,  I  propose  now  to  show  the  action  of  the  several  Southern 
conferences  upon  the  subject.    I  begin  to  read  on  page  7. 

"  The  Kentucky  Conference  was  the  first  in  the  Southern  division  of  the  Church 
to  meet  after  the  adjournment  of  the  General  Conference.  It  convened  on  the  11th 
of  September,  1844,  and  adopted  the  following  resolutions,  with  but  one  dissenting 
vote  : — 

"  '  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Division. 

"  '  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  division  of  the  Church 
into  two  separate  General  Conference  jurisdictions,  and  kindred  subjects,  have  had 
the  same  under  serious  consideration,  and  beg  leave  to  report : — 

"  '  That,  enlightened  as  the  conference  is  presumed  to  be,  on  the  merits  of  the  very 
important  subject  upon  which  your  committee  have  been  called  to  act,  it  was  not 
deemed  expedient  to  delay  this  report  by  an  elaborate  and  argumentative  investiga- 
tion of  the  matters  committed  to  them,  in  their  various  relations,  principles,  and 
bearings  ;  they,  therefore,  present  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  the  conference 
by  offering  for  adoption  the  following  resolutions  : — 

"  '  1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  this  conference,  that  the 
action  of  the  late  General  Conference,  virtually  deposing  Bishop  Andrew,  and  also 
their  action  in  confirming  the  decision  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  in  the  case  of 
the  Rev.  F.  A.  Harding,  are  not  sustained  by  the  Discipline  of  our  Church,  and  that 
we  consider  those  proceedings  as  constituting  a  highly  dangerous  precedent. 

"  '  2.  Resolved,  That  we  deeply  regret  the  prospect  of  division  growing  out  of  these 
proceedings,  and  that  we  do  most  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  some  effectual  means, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  interests  and  honour  of  all  concerned,  may  be  suggested  and 
devised,  by  which  so  great  a  calamity  may  be  averted,  and  to  this  end  we  recommend 
that  our  societies  be  freely  consulted  on  the  subject. 

"  '  3.  Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  holding  of  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States,  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  on  the  first  day  of 
May  next,  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Southern  and  South-western  dele- 
gates in  the  late  General  Conference  ;  and  that  the  ratio  of  representation  proposed 
by  said  delegates — to  wit,  one  delegate  for  every  eleven  members  of  conference — be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  adopted  ;  and  that  this  conference  will  elect  delegates  to  the 
proposed  convention  upon  said  basis. 

"  '  4.  Resolved,  That  should  a  division  be  found  to  be  indispensable,  the  delegates 
of  this  conference  are  hereby  required  to  act  under  the  following  instructions,  to  wit : 
that  the  Southern  and  South-western  conferences  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  seces- 
sion from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  that  they  shall  be  recognised  in  law, 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
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f'hur.-h  in  the  United  Slides  of  America,  simply  acting  under  a  separate  jorisdietion. 
And  fiirtiicr,  that  bcini;  well  satisfied  with  the  Discipline  of  the  Church  as  it  is,  this 
conference  instruct  its'delegates  not  to  support  or  favour  any  change  in  said  Disci- 
pline bv  s  lid  convention.  . 

••  5  Resolved.  That  unless  we  can  be  assured  that  the  rights  of  our  ministry  and 
membership  can  be  cirectuallv  secured  according  to  Discipline,  against  future  aggres- 
r..ons,  and  reparation  be  made  for  past  injury,  we  shall  deem  the  contemplated  divi- 
.sion  unavoidable. 

••  ■  fi.  Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  course  of  our  delegates  in  the  late  General 
<  'onference  in  the  premises,  and  that  we  tender  them  our  thanks  for  their  faithful  and 
independent  dischariie  (if  duty  in  a  tryuiir  crisis. 

"'7.  Rcsolri-d,  That  the  secretary  of  this  conference  be  directed  to  have  these 
rosolution.s  published  in  such  of  our  ("hurch  papers  as  may  be  wdling  to  insert  them. 

••  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  M.  M.  Henkle,  Chairman.' 

"  Further  Action  in  Reference  to  the  Contemplated  Convention. 

"  ■  lic.'iolved.  by  the  Kentucky  Annual  Conference,  That  should  the  proposed  con- 
vention, ri  jirrMuuiii;  the  annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 
the  slavehoM  11;^  Stales,  appointed  to  assemble  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  the  first  of 
Mav.  I>i45.  proceed  to  a  separate  organization,  as  contingently  provided  for  in  the 
resolutions  of  this  body  on  vesterd.iv,  then  and  in  that  event,  the  convention  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  rcgulir  General  I  'onference,  authorized  and  appointed  by  the  several  an- 
nual confereii'-rs  of  the  .^'luthem  division  of  the  Church,  and  as  possessingall  the  rights, 
pow.  rs.  and  [.rivilriri  s  o{  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  rnitcii  .Stites.  and  subject  to  the  same  restrictions,  limitations,  and  restraints. 

"  Resolved,  Tuat  in  order  to  secure  the  constitutional  character  and  action  of  the 
convention  as  a  General  (Conference  proper,  should  a  separate  organization  take 
place,  the  ratio  of  representation  as  iidw  found  in  the  2d  restrictive  rule,  one  for 
every  tweiiiv-one.  shall  prevail  and  determine  the  number  of  constitutional  delegates, 
takinix  and  accrediting  as  such  the  proper  number  from  each  annual  conference  first 
elected  in  order,  and  that  the  supernumerary  delegates  be  regarded  as  members  of 
the  convention  to  deliberate,  etc..  but  not  members  of  the  General  Conference  proper, 
should  the  cnnvtntion  proceed  to  a  separate  organization  in  the  South — Provided, 
:ii  v(  rtlicless,  that  should  any  delegate  or  delegates,  who  would  not  be  excluded  from 
the  (li  ncral  (.'uiiferciu  e  proper,  by  the  operation  of  the  above  regulation,  be  absent, 
then  any  delegate  ur  dcK  ciatrs  prese  nt,  not  admitted  by  said  regulation  as  member 
or  members  ol'  the  const itutioiial  Gener.il  Confi  rence,  may  lawfully  take  the  scat  or 
seats  111  such  alisunt  deli  L'ates,  upon  the  principle  of  the  selection  named  above. 

'•  •  A'cMi/cfii,  Ini  the  Ki  nlurky  Annual  <  'nnf(  rence,  That  we  respectfully  invite  the 
bishiips  III  the  Ml  thodist  Episcoiial  (,'hureh,  who  may  feel  themselves  disposed  to  do 
so.  to  be  in  atlendanrr  at  the  contemplated  convention,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Ix)uisville,  Kv  ,  in  .May.  ISl.') 

"  Rfsolrnl,  by  the  Kentucky  Annual  Cunfi  rence.  That  we  appoint  the  Friday  im- 
mediately pn  ci  ding  the  day  fi.\ed  for  the  nu  etini,'  of  the  proposed  General  Conven- 
tion of  the  delegates  nl  the  couferrnccs,  as  a  dav  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  the 
blessing  of  .Mmighty  (  iod  on  the  said  coiiventhiii,' 

"  riir  Missouri  (^lnl^r(  ncc  adopted  the  fcillowing  report  and  resolutions,  from  the 
Coniinittre  iin  Division  :  — 

"  Report  of  the  Commilirr  on  Division. 
■■  'The  c.iininittee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  a  division  of  the  Church 
into  two  separate  (liiieral  ronlereiice  jurisdici ions,  together  with  the  causes  and 
circunistanci  M  connecK d  vvith  the  same,  have  bestiused  upon  it,  in  the  most  prayerful 
.111(1  religious  manner,  all  the  time  and  allention  th.  v  could  command  for  the  puri)0.se. 
and  beir  leave  to  pri  sent  the  follouuijr  as  their  report  : — 

1  hat  inasmuch  ,is  the  eonfcreiice  is  presumed  to  lie  well  informed  on  the  merits 
of  the  very  important  siib|( ci  „p„i,  whieli  the  coiniuitlee  h.is  been  called  to  act.  it 
w.rH  not  deemed  m  eessary  to  delay  tins  re|)ort  by  .in  extc-iided  and  arguineiitatiye 
investi^tation  of  the  matters  eomnnlted  to  them,  in  their  y.irious  relation.",  principles, 
.-.nd  l.e.irin;;s  ;  they  would,  then  lore.  present  the  result  of  their  dclibcr;itioiis  to  the 
ronlereiice  by  olleriiii,'  for  adoption  the  follow  mi.'  rt  solutions: — 

Ji' solved,  That  we  have  looked  for  many  years,  with  painful  apprehension  and 
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disapproval,  upon  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  and  abolition  subject  in  our  General 
Conference,  and  now  behold  with  sorrow  and  regret,  the  disastrous  results  which  it 
has  brought  about. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  while  we  accord  to  the  great  majority  of  our  Northern  brethren 
the  utmost  purity  of  intention,  and  while  we  would  carefully  refrain  from  all  harsh 
denunciations,  we  are  corffpelled  to  pronounce  the  proceedings  of  the  late  General 
Conference  against  Bishop  Andrew,  extra-judicial  and  oppressive. 

" '  Resolved,  That  we  deeply  regret  the  prospect  of  separation  growing  out  of 
these  proceedings,  and  that  we  do  most  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  some  effectual 
means  not  inconsistent  with  the  interests  and  honour  of  all  concerned,  may  be  sug- 
gested and  devised,  by  which  so  great  a  calamity  may  be  averted  ;  and  to  this  end 
we  recommend  that  our  societies  be  fireely  consulted  on  this  subject. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  holding  of  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States,  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  the 
1  St  day  of  May  next,  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  the  delegates  from  the 
Southern  and  South-western  conferences,  in  the  late  General  Conference  ;  and  that 
the  ratio  of  representation  proposed  by  said  delegates — to  wit,  one  delegate  for  everv 
eleven  members  of  the  conference — ^be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  adopted  ;  and  that 
this  conference  will  elect  delegates  to  the  proposed  convention  upon  said  basis. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  our  delegates  act  under  the  following  instructions,  to  wit : 
to  oppose  the  division  of  the  Church,  unless  such  division,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  be  found  to  be  indispensable,  (and  consequently  unavoidable ;) 
and  should  such  necessity  be  found  to  exist,  and  the  division  be  determined  on, 
then,  and  in  that  event,  that  the  Southern  and  South-western  conferences  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  a  secession  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  that  they  shall 
be  recognised  in  law,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  simply  acting  under 
a  separate  jurisdiction.  And  further,  that  being  well  satisfied  with  the  Discipline  of 
the  Church  as  it  is,  this  conference  instruct  its  delegates  not  to  support  or  favour 
any  change  in  said  Discipline  by  said  convention. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  unless  we  can  be  assured  that  the  rights  of  our  ministry  and 
membership  can  be  effectually  secured  according  to  the  Discipline,  against  fiiture 
aggressions,  we  shall  deem  the  contemplated  division  as  unavoidable. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  should  the  proposed  convention,  representing  the  annual  con- 
ferences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  slaveholding  States,  appointed  to 
assemble  at  the  city  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the  1st  of  May,  1845,  proceed  to  a 
separate  organization,  as  contingently  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  resolutions,  then, 
in  that  event,  the  convention  shall  be  regarded  as  the  regular  General  Conference, 
authorized  and  appointed  by  the  several  annual  conferences  of  the  Southern  division 
of  the  Church,  and  as  possessing  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions,  limitations,  and  restraints. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  in  order  to  secure  the  constitutional  character  and  action  of  the 
convention  as  a  General  Conference  proper,  should  a  separate  organization  take 
place,  the  ratio  of  representation  as  now  found  in  the  second  restrictive  rule,  one  for 
every  twenty-one,  shall  prevail  and  determine  the  constitutional  delegates,  taking 
and  accrediting  as  such  the  proper  number  from  each  annual  conference,  first  elected 
in  order,  and  that  the  supernumerary  delegates  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  con- 
vention to  deliberate,  but  not  members  of  the  General  Conference  proper,  should 
the  convention  proceed  to  a  separate  organization  in  the  South.  Provided,  never- 
theless, that  should  any  delegate  or  delegates  who  would  not  be  excluded  from  the 
General  Conference  proper,  by  the  operation  of  the  above  regulation,  be  absent,  then 
any  delegate  or  delegates  present,  not  admitted  by  said  regulations  as  a  member  or 
members  of  the  constitutional  General  Conference,  may  lawfully  take  the  seat  or 
seats  of  such  absent  delegates,  upon  the  principle  of  selection  named  above. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  we  have  read  with  deep  regret  the  violent  proceedings  of  some 
of  our  Southern  brethren,  in  their  primary  meetings,  against  some  of  our  bishops 
and  others  ;  and  that  we  do  most  cordially  invite  to  our  pulpits  and  firesides  all  our 
bishops  and  Northern  brethren,  who,  in  the  event  of  a  division,  shall  belong  to  the 
Northern  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  the  preachers  shall  take  up  public  collections  in  all  their  cir- 
cuits and  stations,  sometime  before  the  first  day  of  March  next,  for  the  purpose  of 
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defraying  the  expenses  of  the  delegates  to  the  above-named  convention,  and  pay 
over  the'same  to  the  delegates,  or  the  respective  presiding  elders,  so  that  the  dele- 
eates  may  receive  the  same  before  starting  to  the  convention. 

••  •  \Vm  Patten,  Andrew  Monroe,  J.  Boyle,  W.  W  Redman,  John  GlannviUe, 
E.  Perkins,  T.  W.  Chandler,  Jas.  G.  T.  Dunleavy,  John  Thatcher.— Committee.' 

"The  following  resolutions  were  offered  and  immediately  adopted  by  the  con- 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  course  of  our  delegates  in  their  action  at  the 
late  General  Conference,  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  and  the  part  they  took  in 
the  subsequent  acts  of  the  Southern  delegates,  growing  out  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  majority,  and  they  are  hereby  entitled  to  our  hearty  thanks  for  their  manly 
course  in  a  trying  crisis. 

'  Resolved,  That  we  invite  the  bishops  of  our  Church,  who  may  feel  free  to  do 
so,  and  they  are  hereby  invited,  to  attend  the  contemplated  convention  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  J-  H.  Linn, 

^  R.  Boyd.' 

•'  The  Holston  Conference  adopted  the  following  report  and  resolutions  from  the 
Committee  on  Separation  : — 

"  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Separation. 

"  ■  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  Church  separation  and 
other  matters  connected  therewith,  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  re- 
port : — 

••  In  common  with  our  brethren  all  over  our  widely-extended  Zion,  our  hearts  are 
exceedingly  pained  at  the  prospect  of  disunion,  growing  out  of  the  action  of  the  late 
General  Conference  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew.  Your  committee  believe  this 
action  to  be  extra-judicial,  and  forming  a  highly-dangerous  precedent.  The  aspect 
of  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  General  Conference,  was  indeed  gloomy  ;  and  while  we 
have  sought  for  light  from  every  possible  source,  we  cannot  believe  that  our  Church 
papers  are  the  true  exponents  of  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  whole  South,  or  of 
the  whole  North.  We  would  respect  the  opinions  of  our  brethren  everywhere,  but 
we  feel  that  we  shall  not  be  doing  justice  to  ourselves,  the  Church,  or  the  world,  if 
we  do  not  express  independently,  and  in  the  fear  of  God,  our  own  sentiments  on  this 
important  subject.  We  are  not  prepared  to  see  the  Church  of  our  love  and  choice, 
which  has  been  so  signally  blessed  of  God,  and  cherished  by  the  tears,  prayers,  and 
untiring  efforts  of  our  fathers,  lacerated  and  torn  asunder,  without  one  more  effort  to 
bind  up  and  heal  her  bleeding  wounds.  Therefore, 

"  '  Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  proposed  convention  to  be  holden  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  .May  1st,  1845;  and  will  elect  delegates  to  said  convention,  accord- 
ing to  the  ratio  agreed  upon  at  the  last  General  Conference  by  the  Southern 
delegates. 

"  '  Resohed,  That  the  conferences  in  the  non-slaveholding  States  and  territories, 
be,  and  they  arc  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  elect  one  delegate  from  each  annual 
conference,  (either  in  conference  capacity  or  by  the  presiding  elders,)  to  meet  with 
one  delegate  from  each  of  the  slaveholding  conferences,  in  the  city  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1845,  to  devise  some  plan  of  compromise.  And, 
III  the  <  vrnt  that  the  non-slaveholding  conferences,  or  any  number  of  them,  which, 
with  the  slaveholding  conferences,  shall  make  a  respectable  majority  of  all  the  annual 
conference  s,  shall  so  elect  delegates, — then,  and  in  that  case,  the  delegates  which  we 
will  elect  Iroin  this  conference  to  the  Louisville  convention,  shall  appoint  one  of  their 
number  on  said  committee  of  compromise.  And  the  Southern  and  South-western 
Jiilereiires  are  respectfully  requested  to  agree  to  act  upon  this  plan. 
■■  •  Renolrrd,  That  if  nothing  can  be  effected  on  the  foregoing  plan,  then  the  dele- 
gates from  this  conference  are  instructed  to  propose  to  the  Louisville  convention  the 
lollowing  or  .some  similar  plan,  as  the  basis  of  connexion  between  the  two  General 
(;onferi  nces— proiicised  in  case  of  separate  organization  ; — The  said  General  Con- 
ferences shall  appoint  an  equal  number  of  delegates,  (say  ten,)  who  shall  meet 
together  in  the  interim  of  the  General  Conferences,  to  whom  shall  be  referred  for 
adjustment  all  matters  nf  difference  between  the  two  General  Conferences,  or  those 
Churches  over  which  they  exercise  jurisdiction,  their  decisions  or  propositions  for 
idjustmcnt  to  be  referred  for  ultimate  action  to  the  General  Conferences  before 
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mentioned ;  and  when  both  General  Conferences  have  confirmed  their  decision,  it 
shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  if  both  the  foregoing  propositions  should  fail,  then  the  dele- 
gates from  this  conference  are  instructed  to  support  the  plan  of  separation  proposed 
by  the  late  General  Conference.  And  in  so  doing,  we  positively  disavow  secession, 
but  declare  ourselves,  by  the  act  of  the  General  Conference,  a  co-ordinate  branch  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  And  in  the  event  of  either  the  second  or  third 
proposition  obtaining,  the  delegates  from  this  conference  are  instructed  not  to  favour 
any — even  the  least — alteration  of  our  excellent  Book  of  Discipline,  except  in.  so  far 
as  may  be  necessary  to  form  a  separate  organization. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  our  delegates  to  the  late  General  Conference  merit  the  warmest 
expression  of  our  thanks,  for  their  prudent,  yet  firm  course  in  sustaining  the  interests 
of  our  beloved  Methodism  in  the  South. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  we  warmly  commend  the  truly  Christian  and  impartial  course 
of  our  bishops  at  the  late  General  Conference,  and  we  affectionately  invite  all  our 
superintendents  to  attend  the  convention  to  be  holden  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

"  '  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"  '  T.  K.  Catlett,  T.  Sullins,  A.  H.  Mathes,  Ephm.  E.  Wiley,  David  Fleming, 
C.  Fulton,  R.  M.  Stevens,  Jas.  Gumming,  O.  F  Cunningham.'  " 

If  your  Honours  please,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  abridge  the  reading.  I  refer 
your  Honours  to  page  113.  There  was  action  by  the  Conferences  of  Kentucky  and 
Missouri,  Holston  and  Tennessee,  in  1845,  subsequent  to  the  Louisville  convention. 

"Next,  the  Holston  Conference  met." 

JcDGE  Nelson, — "Where  is  the  Holston  Conference  1 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  (who  being  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  a  correlative 
case  in  Ohio,  attended  the  trial  of  this  suit  to  watch  its  progress,) — It  embraces  East 
Tennessee,  part  of  Georgia,  and  other  contiguous  territory. 

Mr.  Lord  continued  : — 

"  Next,  the  Holston  Conference  met :  Bishop  Andrew  presided,  and  the  confer- 
ence adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  with  but  one  negative  vote ; 
and  the  brother  who  gave  the  negative  vote,  afterwards  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  took  work  of  the  conference  as  usual :  — 

"The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  offered  by  Samuel  Patten,  and 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  51  in  the  affirmative,  and  1  in  the  negative.  Several  members 
were  not  in  attendance  at  the  conference. 

"  '  Whereas,  the  long-continued  agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  abolition 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  did,  at  the  General  Conference  of  said  Church, 
held  in  the  city  of  New- York,  in  May,  1844,  result  in  the  adoption  of  certain  mea- 
sures by  that  body,  which  seriously  threatened  a  disruption  of  the  Church  ;  and  to 
avert  this  calamity,  said  General  Conference  did  advise  and  adopt  a  plan  contem- 
plating the  peaceful  separation  of  the  South  from  the  North ;  and  constituting  the 
conferences  in  the  slave-holding  States  the  sole  judges  of  the  necessity  of  such  sepa- 
ration :  and,  whereas,  the  conferences  in  the  slave-holding  States,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  right  accorded  to  them  by  the  General  Conference,  did,  by  their  representatives 
in  convention  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  May  last,  decide  that  separation  was  ne- 
cessary, and  proceeded  to  organize  themselves  into  a  separate  and  distinct  ecclesias- 
tical connexion,  under  the  style  and  title  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
basing  their  claim  to  a  legitimate  relation  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  upon  their  unwavering  adherence  to  the  Plan  of  Separation,  adopted 
by  the  General  Conference  of  said  Church,  in  1844,  and  their  devotion  to  the  doc- 
trines, discipline,  and  usages  of  the  Church  as  they  received  them  from  their  fathers. 

'*  '  And  as  the  Plan  of  Separation  provides  that  the  conferences  bordering  on  the 
geographical  line  of  separation,  shall  decide  their  relation  by  the  votes  of  the  majo- 
rity— as,  also,  that  ministers  of  every  grade  shall  make  their  election  North  or  South 
without  censure — therefore, 

"  '  1.  Resolved,  That  we  now  proceed  to  determine  the  question  of  our  ecclesias- 
tical relation,  by  the  vote  of  the  conference. 
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••  '2.  That  wo,  the  members  of  the  Holston  Annual  Conference,  cl  iiming  all  the 
TiL'hls,  powers,  and  privileges  of  an  annual  conferonoc  of  the  M(  thodist  Episcopal 
Churc-h  m  the  Unitod  States,  do  hereby  make  our  election  with,  and  adhere  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

'••3.  That  while  we  thus  docl.irc  our  adherence  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
(Church,  South,  we  repudiate  the  idea  of  secession  in  any  schismatic  or  offensive 
vense  of  the  phrase,  as  we  neither  irive  up  nor  surrender  any  thing  which  we  have  re- 
ceived IS  constituting  any  part  of  Methodism,  and  adhere  to  the  Southern  ecclesias- 
tical orijanization,  m  strict  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Plan  of  Separation, 
adopted  liv  the  Ceneral  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  its  ses- 
sion in  New-Vork.  in  May.  181'1. 

"  •  1,  That  we  are  satisiied  with  our  Book  of  Discipline  as  it  is,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  and  every  other  vital  feature  of  Methodism,  as  recorded  in  that  hook  ;  and 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  any  cnanges  whatever,  except  such  verbal  or  unimportant 
alterations  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  General  'Conference,  facilitate  the  work  in 
which  we  are  eniraged.  and  promote  unifonnitv  and  harmony  in  our  administration. 

"  '  5.  That  the  journals  of  our  present  session,  as  well  as  all  our  official  business, 
be  henceforth  conformed  in  style  and  title  to  our  ecclesiastical  relations. 

"  '  6.  That  it  is  our  desire  to  cultivate  and  maintain  fraternal  relations  with  our 
brethren  of  the  North.  And  we  do  most  sincerely  deprecate  the  contmuance  of  pa- 
per warfare,  either  by  editors  or  correspondents,  in  our  official  (Jhurch  papers,  and 
devoutly  pray  for  the  speedy  ret.i-n  of  peace  and  harmony  in  the  Church,  both  North 
and  South. 

"  •/  .  'I'iia;  the  Holston  Annual  Conferem.'e  most  heartily  commend  the  course  of 
our  beloved  bishops.  .Soule  and  .Andrew,  during  the  recent  agitations  which  have  re- 
sulted in  thi-  territorial  and  jurisdictional  separation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  that  we  tender  them  our  thanks  for  their  steady  adherence  to  principle 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  slave  population. 

'■  D.iviD  Ad.ims.'  " 

I  will  not  read  all  the  ri  sonit:oiis  of  the  various  conferences,  but  refer  your  Honours 
to  them.  The  adhering  resolutions  of  the  Tennessee  Conference  will  be  found  on 
pp.  16,  17,  IH.  and  19.  They  st.ite  "that  the  actions  of  the  late  General  Confer- 
eiiee.  toiti  ther  with  the  entire  .merits  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  leading  to  the 
contemplated  separation  of  the  ("hurch,  have  been  fully  and  fairly  presented  to  our 
people,  and  th.it  both  trie  n-.inistry  .and  iiu  mbership  within  our  bounds  h.ive,  with 
grc.it  solicitude  and  prayerful  ,ip.,\iety.  investigated  the  subject  in  its  various  rela- 
tions, principles,  and  bearings  ;"  and  that  they  consider  a  separate  organization  pro- 
per I  reh  r  p;irticiil.-irly  to  tt.e  second  ri  solution,  which  is  on  page  17  ;  to  the  third 
resolution  on  the  same  pai;e  ;  and  to  the  fourth  resolution  on  page  IS.  as  indicating 
the  char.acter  nf  the  separ.ition  The  si.vlh  n  solution  provides  for  ,i  CJeneral  Confer- 
•  nee.  m  :i  contingency  tiiere  cohternplated  ;  ,iiid  th(:  seventh  resolution  shows  that 
they  ,idopte,|  the  same  mod.'  of  represent;ition  in  the  Gem  ral  (;onfercnce.  They  dis- 
-ontec'  from  tin  medium  whem.'  of  the  Holston  Conference,  as,  indeed,  they  all  did. 

The  next  is  the  Memphis  Conference,  p.ige  t^O.  They  appointed  a  committee  to 
eiaminc  and  report  u|)on  tli.  -ubjeet,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  was  rei>orted  and 
.iiiopted,  m  which,  amongst  oti.er  things,  they  appro\i  d  the  holding  of  a  convention 
o|  delegates  fr,)m  tiie  conl'erer.ees  m  the  slave-holdiii^r  Stales,  m  the  city  of  Louisville, 
Kentuc  ky,  agreeably  t.,  the  ree, ,n,mi  iid  ition  of  thi>  Southern  and  South- Western 
d.  U'g.ites  in  the  l  oe  (leneral  (Were  ive  Those  resolutiims  will  be  found  on  pp.  21. 
and 

Ihc  resubitions  of  the  MisHm„p,„  Conference  are  the  next  in  order,  page  24.  These 
documents  are  all  prrf»-e,l  with  a  short  statement,  that  an  investigation  and  exami- 
nation of  th.  subject  had  be,  „  ni.ide  The  resolutions  commence  on  page  25.  The 
tirst  and  second  resolutions  declare  "  that  the  d.cision  of  the  late  (Jenerarc.nf.Tence, 
in  the  cases  of  the  R<  v.  F  A.  Harding  and  Uishop  Andrew,  was  unauthorized  by  the 
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Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  and  that  a  tame  submission  to  them, 
upon  the  part  of  the  Church  in  the  slave-holding  States,  would  prevent  our  access  to 
the  slaves,  and  expose  us  to  suspicions  destructive  to  our  general  usefulness  ;"  and 

that  as  no  authorized  plan  of  compromise  has  been  suggested  by  the  North,  and  as 
all  the  propositions  made  hf  the  Southern  delegates  were  rejected,  we  regard  a  sepa- 
ration as  inevitable,  and  approve  the  holding  of  a  convention  to  meet  in  Louisville." 
The  third  resolution  contains  instructions  to  their  delegates  to  such  convention. 

The  next  is  the  Arkansas  Conference,  whose  resolutions  will  be  found  upon 
pp.  27,  28,  and  29. 

The  Virginia  resolutions  are  on  pp.  30,  31,  and  32. 

The  North  Carolina  Conference  adopted  the  report  of  their  committee,  in  which 
they  "  deeply  regret  the  division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  the  course 
of  the  majority  in  the  late  General  Conference  renders  not  only  necessary  but  inevi- 
table."   I  would  particularly  call  attention  to  what  they  say  on  page  34 : — 

"  Nothing  was  left  for  the  South  to  do,  but  to  pass  from  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
so  wayward  a  power,  to  the  regulations  and  government  of  our  old,  wholesome, 
and  Scriptural  Discipline.  This,  we  sorrow  when  we  say  it,  has  opened  a  great 
gulf — we  fear  an  impassable  gulf — ^between  the  North  and  the  South.  This  conso- 
lation, however,  if  no  other,  they  have — the  good  Book  of  Discipline,  containing  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  shall  still  lie  on  the  SoutH 
side.  Compelled  by  circumstances  which  could  neither  be  alleviated  nor  controlled 
— which  neither  the  entreaties  of  kindness  nor  the  force  of  truth  could  successfully 
resist — we  hesitate  not  to  decide  on  being  forever  separate  from  those  whom  we  not 
only  esteem,  but  love.  Better  far  that  we  should  suffer  the  loss  of  union,  than  that 
thousands,  yea  millions  of  souls  should  perish." 

Their  resolutions  follow. 

The  proceedings  and  resolutions  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference,  which  will  be 
foundfcon  the  35th  and  subsequent  pages,  show  how  they  came  to  their  conclusion. 
It  appears  that  in  all  the  circuits  and  stations  of  that  conference,  and  in  other  meet- 
ings and  at  preaching  places  where  there  was  a  society,  the  subject  had  been  talked 
over,  and  on  all  occasions  there  had  been  but  one  voice  uttered,  one  opinion  ex- 
pressed. On  pages  36  and  37,  your  Honours  will  find  a  statement  of  the  manner  iii 
which  they  came  to  their  conclusion  ;  and  considering  where  it  comes  from,  it  is  a  very 
moderate  document  indeed.  Their  resolutions  are  on  pages  38  and  39,  and  they 
show  that  they  cordially  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  a  separation.  I  would  very  gladly 
read  all  these  resolutions  if  it  were  consistent  with  a  proper  economy  of  time.  Their 
resolutions,  however,  show  that  the  subject  had  been  deliberately  considered. 

The  next  is  the  Indian  Mission  Conference,  which  lies,  I  believe,  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. They  elected  delegates  to  represent  the  Indian  Mission  Conference  in  the 
contemplated  convention  to  be  held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. — Pp.  40,  41. 

The  Georgia  Conference  discuss  the  subject  fully  in  their  report,  pp.  42,  43,  44 ; 
and  on  pp.  45,  46,  47  are  their  resolutions,  by  which  they  authorize  the  Southern  or- 
ganization of  the  Church. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Florida  Conference  will  be  found  on  pp.  47,  48  ;  those  of 
the  Texas  Conference  on  pp.  49,  50 ;  and  those  of  the  Alabama  Conference,  on 
pp.  50,  51,  52,  and  53.  There  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  Southern  conferences  that 
appointed  delegates,  who  were  instructed  and  recommended  to  form  a  Southern  or- 
ganization of  the  Church.  They  met,  and  extracts  from  the  journal  of  their  pro- 
ceedings will  be  found  on  page  54  of  the  book  from  which  I  have  been  reading — 
Proofs,  No.  2.  Perhaps  it  is  proper  that  I  should  read  the  address  of  Bishop  Soule, 
which  he  delivered  to  that  Convention  on  the  second  day  of  its  session,  the  second 
of  May,  1845. 
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'•  I  rise  on  the  pr^ent  occasion  to  offer  a  few  remarks  to  this  convention  of  minis- 
ters, under  the  influence  of  feelings  more  solemn  and  impressive  than  I  recollect  ever 
to  have  experienced  before.  The  occasion  is  certainly  one  of  no  ordinary  interest 
and  solemnitv.  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  important  results  of 
your  delibi'rations  and  decisions  in  relation  to  that  numerous  body  of  Christians  and 
Christian  ministers  vou  here  represent,  and  to  the  country  at  large.  And  knowing, 
as  I  do,  the  relative  condition  of  the  vast  community  where  your  acts  must  be  exten- 
sively felt,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  business  of  the  convention,  both  as 
it  respects  yourselves,  and  the  millions  who  must  be  affected  by  your  decisions. 
With  such  views  and  feelings,  you  will  indulge  me  in  an  expressisn  of  confident  hope 
that  all  your  business  will  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  deliberation,  and  with  that 
purity  of  heart,  and  moderation  of  temper,  suitable  to  yourselves,  as  a  body  of  Chris- 
tian ministers,  and  to  the  important  concerns  which  have  called  you  together  in  this 
city. 

"  The  opinion  which  I  formed  at  the  close  of  the  late  General  Conference,  that  the 
proceedings  of  that  body  would  result  in  a  division  of  the  Church,  was  not  induced 
by  the  impulse  of  excitement  ;  but  was  predicated  of  principles  and  facts,  after  the 
m»st  deliberate  and  mature  consideration.  That  opinion  I  have  freely  expressed. 
And  however  deeply  I  have  regretted  such  a  result,  believing  it  to  be  inevitable,  my 
efforts  have  been  made,  not  to  prevent  it,  but  rather  that  it  be  attended  with  the 
least  injury,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  good  which  the  case  would  admit.  I  was 
not  alone  in  this  opinion.  A  number  of  aged  and  influential  ministers  entertained 
the  same  views.  And,  indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  anv  one,  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  North  and 
South,  could  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion.  Nothing  has  transpired  since  the  close 
of  the  General  Conference  to  change  the  opinion  I  then  formed  ;  but  subsequent 
events  have  rather  confirmed  it.  In  view  of  the  certainty  of  the  issue,  and  at  the 
same  time  ardently  desirous  that  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Church  might  be  in 
peace  and  harmony  within  their  own  respective  bounds,  and  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
Christian  fellowship,  brotherly  kindness,  and  charity  for  each  other,  I  cannot  but 
consider  it  an  auspicious  event  that  the  sixteen  annual  conferences,  represented  in 
this  convention,  have  acted  with  such  extraordinary  unanimity  in  the  measures  they 
have  taken  in  the  premises.  In  the  Southern  conferences  which  I  have  attended,  I 
do  not  recollect  that  there  has  been  a  dissenting  voice  with  respect  to  the  necessiti/ 
of  a  separate  organization  ;  and  although  their  official  acts  in  deciding  the  important 
question,  have  been  marked  with  that  clearness  and  decision  which  should  afford 
satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  acted  under  a  solemn  conviction  of  duty  to 
Christ,  and  to  the  people  of  their  charge,  they  have  been  equally  distinguished  by 
moderation  and  candour.  And  as  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  all  the  other  confer- 
ences havi'  pursued  a  similar  course. 

"  It  is  ardently  to  be  desired  that  the  same  unanimity  may  prevail  in  the  counsels 
of  this  convention  as  distinguished,  in  such  a  remarkable  manner,  the  views,  and  de- 
liberations, and  decisions  of  your  constituents.  When  it  is  recollected  that  it  is  not 
only  for  yourselves,  and  the  present  ministry  and  mcmlicrship  of  the  confercnci  s 
vou  represent,  that  you  are  assembled  on  this  occasion,  but  that  millions  of  the 
present  race,  and  generations  yet  unborn,  may  be  affected,  in  their  most  essential 
interests,  by  the  results  of  your  deliberations,  it  will  occur  to  you  how  important  it  is 
that  you  should  '  do  all  things  as  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God.  Let  all  your 
acts,  dear  brethren,  be  accoiniianied  with  much  prayer  for  that  ici.idum  which  is  from 

"\\hile  you  are  thus  impressed  with  the  importance  and  solemnity  of  the  subject 
which  has  occasioned  the  convention,  and  of  the  high  rrspoiisibilit  v  under  which  you 
act,  I  am  roiilidenl  you  will  cultivate  the  spirit  of  Cliristi.in  riioderalion  and  forbear- 
ance; and  that  in  all  your  acts  you  will  keep  slricllv  within  tlie  limits  and  provi- 
sions ol  ihc-  •  I'lan  of  Sepiiration  adopted  by  the  (m  iu  imI  (;oiiferince  with  great 
unanimitv  and  apparent  Christian  kindness.  1  can  l.,.vc  no  doubt  of  the  firm 
.idh.n  nci.  ofthi  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church  in  tlie  conferences  you  repre- 
senl,  to  the  dortnne,  rnles,  order  of  government,  and  ioims  of  w.rship  contained  in 
our  exc.  Ilent  Hook  of  Discipline.  For  myself,  I  stand  ujioii  the  basis  of  .Mi  tliodism 
as  cont.uMed  m  this  book,  and  from  it  I  mtend  never  to  be  removed  I  .  aniiot  be 
insensible  to  the  t  xpression  of  your  confidence  in  the  resolution  vou  have  unani- 
mously adopted,  requesting  me  to  preside  over  the  convention  in  conjunction  with  my 
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colleagues.  And  after  having  weighed  the  subject  with  careful  deliberation,  I  have 
resolved  to  accept  your  invitation,  and  discharge  the  duties  of  the  important  trust  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.  My  excellent  colleague.  Bishop  Andrew,  is  of  the  same 
mind,  and  will  cordially  participate  in  the  duties  of  the  chair. 

"  I  am  requested  to  state  to  the  convention,  that  our  worthy  and  excellent  col- 
league. Bishop  Morris,  belteves  it  to  be  his  duty  to  decline  a  participation  in  the 
presidential  duties.  He  assigns  such  reasons  for  so  doing  as  are,  in  the  judgment 
of  his  colleagues,  perfectly  satisfactory  ;  and  it  is  presumed  they  would  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  light  by  the  convention.  In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  all  things 
will  be  done  in  that  spirit  which  will  be  approved  of  God ;  and  devoutly  pray  that 
your  acts  may  result  in  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  souls  of  men." 

Bishop  Soule  then  took  the  chair,  and  from  the  record  of  their  proceedings  I  read 
the  following  : — 

"  On  motion  of  J.  Early  and  W  A.  Smith,  it  was 

"  '  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  hco  members,  from  each  annual  conference 
represented  in  this  convention,  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  and  necessity  of  a  Southern  organization,  according  to  the 
Plan  of  Separation  adopted  by  the  late  General  Conference,  together  with  the  acts 
of  the  several  annual  conferences  on  this  subject,  and  report  the  best  method  of 
securing  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  appointment  of  this  convention.' 

"  Monday  Morning,  May  5. — On  motion  of  Dr.  William  Winans,  it  was 

"  '  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Organization  be  instructed  to  inquire  whether 
or  not  anything  has  transpired,  during  the  past  year,  to  render  it  possible  to  main- 
tain the  unity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  same  General  Confer- 
ence jurisdiction,  without  the  ruin  of  Southern  Methodism.' 

"  On  motion  of  Benjamin  M.  Drake,  it  was 

"  '  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Organization  be,  and  are  hereby  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  reporting  resolutions  in  case  a  division  should  take 
place,  leaving  the  way  open  for  re-union  on  terms  which  shall  not  compromise  the 
interests  of  the  Southern,  and  which  shall  meet,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  views  of  the 
Northern  portion  of  the  Church.' 

"  Dr.  William  A.  Smith  and  Dr.  Lovick  Pierce  presented  the  following  re- 
solution, which,  at  their  request,  was  laid  on  the  table,  to  be  taken  up  on  to-morrow 
morning. 

"  '  Resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  annual  conferences  in  the  Southern 
and  South-western  states,  in  General  Convention  assembled.  That  we  cannot  sanction 
the  action  of  the  late  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  by  remaining  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  that  body, 
without  deep  and  lasting  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  country  ;  we, 
therefore,  hereby  instruct  the  Committee  on  Organization,  that  if,  upon  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  subject,  they  find  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  to  hope 
that  the  Northern  majority  will  recede  from  their  position  and  give  some  safe  guar- 
antee for  the  future  security  of  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rights,  they  report  in 
favour  of  a  separation  from  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  said  General  Con- 
ference.' 

"  Wednesday  Morning,  May  14. — The  resolution  of  Dr.  Smith  was  then  taken 
up,  and  after  a  few  remarks  in  its  support  by  Joseph  Boyle  and  Jesse  Green,  of  the 
Missouri  Conference,  and  Littleton  Fowler,  of  the  Texas  Conference,  was  adopted, 
with  one  dissenting  voice. 

"Saturday  Morning,  May  17. — On  motion  of  John  Early,  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
ference, the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  was  taken  up,  and  the  conven- 
tion resolved  to  act  on  it  by  yeas  and  nays — sick  and  absent  members  being  permitted 
to  enter  their  votes  at  some  subsequent  period  during  the  season. 

"  The  first  resolution  was  read,  and  on  motion  of  John  Early,  was  adopted  as 
follows : — 

"  '  Be  it  resolved,  hy  the  delegates  of  the  several  annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  slnveholding  States,  in  General  Convention  assembled. 
That  it  is  right,  expedient,  and  necessary,  to  erect  the  annual  conferences  repre- 
sented in  this  convention,  into  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connexion,  separate  from  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the-  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  at 
present  constituted  ;  and  accordingly,  we,  the  delegates  of  said  annual  conferences, 
acting  under  the  provisional  Plan  of  Separation  adopted  by  the  General  Conference 
of  1844,  do  solemnly  declare  the  jurisdiction  hitherto  exercised  over  said  annual  con- 
fcp  nri  s,  hv  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  entirely 
di.tsolrcd;  and  that  said  annual  conferences  shall  be,  and  thev  hereby  arc  constituted, 
a  separate  ecclesiastical  connexion,  under  the  provisional  Plan  of  Separation  afore- 
said, and  based  upon  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  compre- 
liciulint:  tiie  doctrines  and  entire  moral,  ecclesiastical,  and  economical  rules  and 
rciiulations  of  said  Discipline,  except  only,  in  so  far  as  verbal  alterations  maybe 
necessary  to  a  distinct  iirtraiiizaiion.  and  to  be  known  by  the  style  and  title  of  the 
METHonisT  Episcopal  Chlkch,  Socth." — Yeas  94 ;  nays  3. 

"  The  second  resolution  was  then  read,  and,  on  motion  of  Thomas  Crowder,  of  the 
\'irginia  Conference,  adopted  as  follows  : — 

•• '  Rrsc'v^d.  That  we  cannot  abandon  or  compromise  the  principles  of  action, 
upon  which  we  proceed  to  a  separate  organization  in  the  South  ;  nevertheless,  cherish- 
inir  a  sincere  desire  to  maintain  Christian  union  and  fraternal  intercourse  with  the 
Church,  North,  we  shall  always  be  ready,  kindly  and  respectfully,  to  entertain,  and 
duly  and  carefully  consider,  any  proposition  or  plan,  having  for  its  object  the  union 
of  the  t  AO  great  bodies,  in  the  North  and  South,  whether  such  proposed  union  be 
mnndictional  or  conneiional.^ — Yeas,  97  ;  nays,  none. 

"The  Committee  on  Organization  then  presented  an  additional  report,  which  was 
a.nicnded  and  adopted,  in  the  following  form  : — 

"  '  1.  Hrffl,---il ,  That  this  convention  request  the  bishops,  presiding  at  the  ensuing 
session  of  the  border  conferences  of  the  SicthoJist  Episcopal  Church,  Smith,  to  in- 
corporate into  the  aforesaid  conferences  any  societies  or  stations  adjoining  the  line  of 
division,  provided  such  societies  or  stations,  by  a  majority  of  the  members,  according 
to  the  provi-i.m^  of  the  Plan  of  Separation  adopted  by  the  late  General  Conference, 
request  such  an  arrangcUK  iit, 

'•  '  2.  A'l-.v^  'rr,i.  That  answer  2d  of  3d  section,  chapter  1st  of  the  Book  of  Discip- 
line, be  so  altcri  d  and  amended  as  to  read  as  follows  : — 

•'  '  Tlie  lieneral  Conferem  e  shall  meet  on  the  first  day  of  Mav,  in  the  year  of  our 
I.nrd.  is.ir,.  m  the  town  of  Pcter^liurL'.  Virginia,  and  thenceforward  in  the  month  of 
April  or  May,  oiice  in  four  years  sm  crssively  ;  and  in  such  place  and  on  such  day 
as  shall  be  tixed  on  liv  the  preceihiiL;  'ieneral  Conference,  cVc 

"'3,  licsnlrril  further.  That  the  tirst  answer  in  the  same  ehaj)ter  be  altered  by 
-triking  out  the  word  •  txrcntii-ont.  and  inserting  in  its  place  fi  nrtcen.' — Yeas,  97  ; 
:".avs,  none 

"  MoNDAv  MuiiMNa:,  M  IV  — The  < 'onimittce  on  Organization  then  made  an 
additional  report,  as  follows  : — 

'•'The  Cormnitti-e  on  <  )rL'ai!izal  ion  beg  r(  sjiectfully  to  rei)ort  the  following 
resolutions  lor  adoption  by  the  convention  : — 

"'  1.  I\:s,.l red.  That  Bishops  Suule  and  Andrew  be.  and  they  are  hereby  respect- 
fully and  cordially  requested  by  ihis  convention,  to  \inite  with  and  become  regular 
and  c(.MMitntional  bislio]>s  ol  the  Mclliodist  I^piscopal  ('hurch.  South,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  PI, in  ol  Si  paralion  adopKd  bv  the  latt;  (leinTal  ( 'oiilerence. 

'■  ■ '-  Ju-xhlvrd,  That  should  ;iny  portion  of  an  annual  confereni-i-  on  the  line  of 
f>e|,nrat.oii,  not  represented  m  this  convention,  adhere  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
(  iiurch.  South.  acc<irdingto  tile  Plan  of  Si-paral ion  adopted  at  the  late  General  Coii- 
I.  reiiee,  .iiid  i  le.  t  deli  g,,ie>  to  the  <  o  n,  ral  Conference  of  the  Church  in  IS  IH,  upon 
l!ie  lia-is  of  repreM-ntatioii  adopted  by  this  convention,  lliey  shall  be  accredited  as 
nieinliers  of  the  I  Ieneral  Confen  nee. 

■•  •  :i  It'  .ve'iYi/,  Tiial  a  coininiltee  of  threi'  be  a]qiuinted.  whose  duly  it  shall  be  to 
.■:ep;ire  and  renort  to  the  Cei,,  ral  ( 'onferenc,.  ol  ISlll,  a  revised  copy  of  the  present 
I'l-r  |.hiic,  with  Mirh  (■|;an::es  as  are  necessary  to  conform  it  to  the  organization  of 
t!ie  .Mdhodist  Iqiiscoiial  Church,  South.     Rcspc  cHully  submitted. 

"'.toiiN  IvtRLV,  Chairman.' 

••  The  first  resolution  w.i^  then  adopted  : — Y<  as,  y.'5  ;  nays,  none  ;  absent,  ,5." 

Then  follows  the  adhesion  of  Bishop  Soule,  or  rather  his  letter,  which  it  is  not 
nece.sary  to  read  ;  and  a  similar  letter  from  Bishop  Andrew,  both  of  which  may  be 
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considered  as  read  and  in  evidence.  Neither  do  I  intend  to  read  the  Pastoral 
Address  which  was  prepared  by  that  convention,  beginning  on  page  62  ;  but  I  wish 
it  to  be  considered  as  read,  as  a  declaration  of  the  character  of  the  new  organization. 

There  is  another  document,  beginning  on  page  67,  which,  if  time  would  permit,  I 
should  with  pleasure  read.  It  is  their  manifesto ;  and  able  as  are  the  other  papers,  I 
consider  this  one  of  the  most  able.  By  this  document,  which  is  understood  to  be 
the  production  of  the  pen  of  the  late  Bishop  Bascom,  nearly  all  the  argument  on  our 
side  may  be  considered  as  anticipated.  It  is  a  very  long  document,  extending  from 
page  67  to  page  101,  and  contains  a  full  discussion  of  the  case.  I  crave  your 
Honours'  attention  to  this  report,  as  being,  if  nothing  else,  an  argument  which  sets 
the  case  in  a  clear  and  strong  light. 

The  Southern  Church  having  been  organized,  the  bishops — not  of  the  Southern 
but  of  the  Northern  Church — met  in  council  on  the  2d  of  July,  1845,  in  New- York. 
Your  Honours  will  recollect  that  the  organization  of  the  Church,  South,  was  com- 
pleted in  May;  and  in  July  the  bishops  met  in  council,  of  whose  proceedings  I  will 
read  an  extract  from  pp.  101,  102,  book  of  Proofs,  No.  2  : — 

"  This  council  met  in  the  city  of  New-York,  July  2d,  1845,  and  was  attended  by 
Bishops  Hedding,  Waugh,  Morris,  and  Janes.  Bishop  Hamline  sent  his  opinion  in 
writing  on  the  points  to  be  acted  on  by  the  council.  Bishop  Soule  did  not  attend,  and 
Bishop  Andrew,  being  suspended,  was  not  invited.  Besides  agreeing  on  a  new  plan 
of  visitation,  the  bishops  adopted  the  following  resolutions,  intended  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  own  administration : — 

"  '  1.  Resolved,  That  the  plan  reported  by  the  select  committee  of  nine  at  the  last 
General  Conference,  and  adopted  by  that  body,  in  regard  to  a  distinct  ecclesiastical 
connexion,  should  such  a  course  be  found  necessary  by  the  annual  conferences  in  the 
slaveholding  States,  is  regarded  by  us  as  of  binding  obligation  in  the  premises,  so  far 
as  our  administration  is  concerned. 

"  '  2.  Resolved,  That  in  order  to  ascertain  fairly  the  desire  and  purpose  of  those 
societies  bordering  on  the  line  of  division,  in  regard  to  their  adherence  to  the  Church, 
North  or  South,  due  notice  should  be  given  of  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  the 
meeting  for  the  above  purpose,  at  which  a  chairman  and  secretary  should  be  ap- 
pointed, and  the  sense  of  all  the  members  present  be  ascertained,  and  the  same  be 
forwarded  to  the  bishop  who  may  preside  at  the  ensuing  annual  conferences  ;  or  for- 
ward to  such  presiding  bishop  a  written  request  to  be  recognised  and  have  a  preacher 
sent  them,  with  the  names  of  the  majority  appended  thereto. 

"  '  A  true  copy.  Edmund  S.  Janes,  Sec'y.'  " 

Then  appears  Bishop  Soule's  letter  of  invitation  to  Bishop  Andrew  to  perform 
episcopal  functions,  and  Bishop  Andrew's  reply,  accepting  the  office  of  bishop  in  that 
Church.  They  are  merely  necessary  to  show  the  organization  of  the  Church  as  an 
episcopal  Church.    Your  Honours  will  consider  them  as  read  for  that  purpose. 

There  is  then  the  action  of  the  conferences  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Holston,  and 
Tennessee,  in  1845,  subsequent  to  the  Louisville  convention. — P.  108.  I  will  not 
read  them,  but  your  Honours  will  take  them  as  read,  showing  the  completeness  of 
its  organization.  All  these  documents  are  of  the  same  character,  showing  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  organization  of  the  new  Church. 

I  next  refer  your  Honours  to  page  117,  where  you  will  find  this  title  : — 

"  9.  The  Journal  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  at  Petersburgh,  Va.,  in  May,  1846,  printed.    (To  be  referred  to.)" 

There  is  here  a  reference  to  the  conference  journal.  South.  It  was  set  up  in  the 
answer  of  the  defendants,  that  this  suit  is  not  brought  by  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
South.  I  therefore  refer  to  the  journal  of  that  Conference,  to  show  that  this  suit  was 
authorized.    It  is  a  mere  formal  matter  of  proof. 
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On  page  96  of  the  Journal  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodiat  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  held  in  1846,  at  Petersburg,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  will  be  found 
the  following  : — 

"  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of 
commissioners,  being  taken  up,  the  blank  in  the  fourth  resolution,  on  motion  of  Dr. 
Smith,  was  filled  with  the  name  of  John  Early.  The  report  was  then  adopted,  as 
follows,  viz.  : — 

"  '  The  Finance  Committee  submit  their  Fourth  Report,  as  follows  : — 

"  '  1.  Resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  annual  conferences  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  General  Conference  assembled,  That  three  commis- 
sioners be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  Plan  of  Separation  adopted  by  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  m  1844,  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  said  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to 
estimate  the  amount  due  to  the  South,  according  to  the  aforesaid  Plan  of  Sepa- 
ration ;  and  to  adjust  and  settle  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  division  of  the  Church 
property  and  funds,  as  provided  for  in  the  Plan  of  Separation,  with  full  powers  to 
caxry  into  clfect  the  whole  arrangement  with  regard  to  said  division. 

"  '  2.  Resolved,  That  the  commissioners  of  the  South  shall  forthwith  notify  the 
commissioners  and  book  agents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  their  ap- 
pointment, and  of  their  readiness  to  adjust  and  settle  the  matters  aforesaid  ;  and 
should  no  such  settlement  be  etl'ected  before  the  session  of  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  1848,  said  commissioners  shall  have  power 
and  authority,  for  and  in  behalf  of  this  Conference,  to  attend  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  (,'hurch,  to  settle  and  adjust  all  questions  involving  pro- 
perty or  funds,  which  mav  be  pending  between  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

"  •  3.  Resohed,  That  should  the  commissioners  appointed  by  this  General  Confer- 
ence, after  proper  effort,  fail  to  effect  a  settlement  as  above,  then,  and  in  that  case, 
they  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  authorized,  to  take  such  meosun  s  as  may  best  secure 
the  just  and  equitable  claims  of  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  ('hurch.  South,  to  the  pro- 
perty and  funds  aforesaid. 

■■  4.  Resohed,  That  John  Early  be,  and  he  is  lien  by  anthorized,  to  act  as  the  agent 
or  appointee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  conformity  to  the  Plan  of 
Separation,  adopted  by  the  G<  ner;il  ('onfcrencc  of  1814,  In  reci  ive,  and  bold  in  trust, 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscojial  Church,  South,  .ill  property  and 
funds  of  every  description  which  may  be  paid  ovi  r  to  hiiii  by  the  a;;(  iits  of  the  Me- 
thodist Episcopal  Church. 

"•5.  Resohed,  That  the  cominissioncrs,  iippoiiitre,  and  hook-agent,  report  to  tin- 
next  (ii'iu  ral  Conferriice  of  the  .Metluidtst  Episcopal  Clnirch,  South. 

"  '6.  Resohed,  That  should  a  vacain-y  occur  in  the  board  of  commissioners,  or  m 
the  office  of  apiioiiitee,  hrreiiibc  t'ore  provided  lor,  by  de.illi  nr  othcrw isc.  in  the  in- 
terim of  the  (icneral  ( 'unfercnce,  then,  and  in  that  case,  the  reiii.iniiiig  members  ol 
the  board  shall  have  po\v«  r  to  fill  such  vac.incy,  with  the  iippruhation  of  oni!  or  more 
of  the  bishops.  W  .\  S\ur\\,  Chairman.' " 

The  other  documents  in  this  case  ,ire  also  merely  I'orin.il,  being  an  .application  ol 
our  commissioners  to  their  cuniinissioiK'rs — page  11?  oi  scconil  ol  Proofs — dated 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Augu>.t  •2'n\\,  1840;  ami  their  reply,  dated  ^■(•\v-^'ork,  October  14. 
1846.  Your  Honours  will  see  that  the  .Northern  connnisMoners  took  what  ajipears 
to  us  to  be  very  strange  ground  on  the  subject.  Th'  y  dcclini'd  having  anything  ti> 
I'.o  with  It.  Then  the  Soutlx  rn  commissioners  appe.m  d  at  Pitlsburgh,  and  addressi-il 
a  communication  to  the  General  Conic  rcmc  of  1818,  asking  lor  a  settlement — p.!',"" 
124.  'i'o  this  no  reply  was  received.  Tliev  thi  n  .-uldressed  another  letter,  of  t!ir 
IHth  M.iv,  18i8 — paL'e  VZC^ — which  letter,  :iiul  the  reply  which  they  received,  I 
will  read. 
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"  12.  The  letter  of  H.  B.  Bascom,  and  others,  commissioners,  to  N.  Bangs,  and 
others,  dated  Pittsburgh,  May  \8th,  1848,  and  the  reply  thereto,  dated  Pittsburgh, 
May  2Qth,  1848. 

"  '  Pittsburgh,  18<A  May,  1848. 
"  'The  undersigned,  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Conferen(?b  of  said  Church,  in  accordance  with  the  Plan  of 
Separation  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  1844,  would  respectfully  represent  to  the  Rev.  Nathan  Bangs,  George  Peck,  and 
James  B.  Finley,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  that 
it  is  important  their  stay  in  the  city  should  not  be  prolonged  beyond  the  period  neces- 
sary to  accomplish,  as  far  as  may  be  found  practicable,  the  objects  of  their  commis- 
sion ;  and  with  a  view  to  a  correct  decision  in  the  case,  the  undersigned  beg  leave  to 
inquire — 1st.  Whether  as  commissioners  appointed  by  the  General  Conference  of 
1844,  to  act  in  concert  with  a  similar  board  of  commissioners  in  behalf  of  the  Church, 
South,  provided  for  in  the  Plan  of  Separation,  you  regard  yourselves  as  authorized  to 
act  in  the  premises,  under  the  authority  above,  and  if  so,  in  what  formi  2d.  Should 
your  answer  to  this  inquiry  be  in  the  negative,  we  would  respectfully  ask,  have  you 
anything  to  propose  to  us,  as  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  designed  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Plan  of  Separation,  having 
reference  to  the  division  of  the  Church  property'?    Very  truly  and  respectfully, 

"  '  H.  B.  Bascom, 
A.  L.  P.  Green, 
C.  B.  Parsons. 

"  'Rev.  N.  Bangs,  George  Peck,  and  Jas.  B.  Finlst.' 

"  '  Pittsburgh,  May  HOth,  1848. 
"  '  Rev.  Messrs.  H.  B.  Bascom,  D.D.,  A.  L.  P.  Green,  and  C.  B.  Parsons: — 
"  '  Gentlemen, — The  undersigned  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  communication  of  the  18th  inst.,  and  would  respectfully  reply: — 

"  '  1.  That  the  conditions  upon  which  their  powers,  as  '  commissioners,'  appointed 
by  the  General  Conference  at  its  session  of  1844,  were  made  to  depend,  having  failed, 
they  have  n(jf,  and  never  had,  power  to  act  in  the  matter  in  question. 

"  '  2.  In  accordance  with  the  above  view,  they  would  respectfully  say  that  they 
have  nothing  to  "propose"  to  you  touching  these  matters.  With  sentiments  of 
esteem,  yours,  "  '  George  Peck, 

James  B.  Finley.'  " 

We  also  produce  the  Discipline  of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  with  a 
view  of  showing  that  there  is  no  difference  in  doctrine,  organization,  or  discipline 
of  the  Church.  There  is  only  one  note,  I  believe,  added  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
I  believe  it  is  not  worthy  of  notice,  and  yet,  perhaps,  in  fairness  I  ought  to  state  it. 
I  will  show  it  to  your  Honours  afterwards.  I  need  not  now  detain  the  Court  to 
state  it. 

This,  your  Honours,  is  the  evidence  on  our  part. 

JiTDGE  Nelson, — Is  there  any  evidence  to  be  offered  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ants'! 

Mr.  Ewinq, — Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Nelson, — How  long  will  it  occupy  1 

Mr.  Ewing, — Perhaps  we  can  read  it  in  half  an  hour,  or  a  little  more. 
The  Court  then  adjourned. 
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[NoTi;  BY  THE  Reporter. — As  Mr.  Lord  referred  to  various  documents,  pointing 
the  Court  to  the  pages  where  thoy  may  be  found,  and  desired  that  they  might  be 
considered  as  read,  without  consuming  the  time  necessary  to  read  them,  there  i» 
great  propriety,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Reporter,  in  the  incorporation  of  them  in  this 
report.  They  are,  therefore,  appended.  The  first  document  to  which  he  referred, 
comprises  the  report  and  resohitions  from  the  Committee  on  Separation,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Tennessee  Conference.]    Second  of  Proofs,  pp.  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20. 

"The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  proposed  division  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  into  two  separate  and  distinct  General  Conference  jurisdictions, 
and  kindred  subjects,  having  had  the  same  under  mature  consideration,  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following  ; — 

"-\pprised  as  we  are,  that  the  actions  of  the  late  General  Conference,  together 
with  the  entire  merits  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  leading  to  the  contemplated 
separation  of  the  Church,  have  been  fully  and  fairlv  presented  to  our  people,  and 
that  both  the  ministry  and  membership  within  our  bounds  have,  with  great  solicitude 
and  prayerful  anxietv,  investigated  the  subject  in  its  various  relations,  principles, 
and  bearings,  wc  deem  it  entirely  inexpedient  at  present  to  enter  into  detail  or  to 
prepare  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  very  important  matters  committed  to  us  ; 
therefore  your  committee  present  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  the  conference, 
by  the  offering  for  your  consideration  and  adoption,  the  following  resolutions  : — 

"1.  Rcsiilvcd.  That  it  is  the  candid  and  deliberate  judgment  of  this  conference, 
that  the  action  of  the  late  General  Conference,  by  which  Bishop  Andrew  was  virtually 
deposed,  as  well  as  their  .iction  in  confirming  the  decision  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference m  the  case  of  the  Rev.  F  A.  Harding,  is  not  sustained  by  the  Discipline  of 
our  ('iiiirch,  and  that  we  consider  such  extra-judicial  proceedings  as  constituting  a 
highly-dangerous  precedent. 

"  That  under  the  great  affliction  caused  by  these  unfortunate  proceedings,  we 
did  must  ardently  hope  and  prav  that  the  calamitous  consequi  nrc  s  might  have  been 
.averted.  But  since  the  only  plausible  plan  of  reconciliation,  the  proposition  unani- 
mously riH'cimmended  t>v  our  beloved  superintendents,  was  put  down  by  the  majority 
in  the  late  (.ieneral  ( 'nnfi  rcncr,  we  honestly  confess  we  see  at  present  no  prospect 
to  avoid  a  sc|iar.atioii 

"3.  'i'hat  we  .approve  the  holding  a  ronvciith'n  ul  delegates  from  all  the  con- 
I'TrMna  s  in  the  slav(  liolding  .'states,  in  the  city  of  I.ouisyiUe,  on  the  first  dav  of  May 
next.  .iL'reeably  to  the  recninmendation  of  tlu'  Suuthern  .and  Suuth-W  estern  delegates 
in  the  late  (ieneral  ( "onfi  rcnce  ;  .and  that  the  ratm  of  re[iresriitation  |iro|i(]sed  by 
said  di-leg.ates — to  wit,  one  delegate  for  ey(  ly  ele\i'n  members  of  cuiilerence — be, 
and  the  same  is  hen  by  adopted  ;  and  this  conference  will  elect  delei,'ates  to  the  pro- 
posed convention  upon  said  basis. 

'■1  That  should  a  division  be  found  to  bi>  iridis|iensable.  the  dclejrates  of  thi.s 
conference  are  required  tu  act  under  the  Inllowiiig  instriictmn. — to  wit.  that  the 
.■southern  and  .'~^outh-W(  sli  rii  coiilerences  sli.tll  not  be  regarded  as  a  secession  from 
the  Mc'lhodist  Kpiscop.al  Church,  but  thai  they  shall  be  recciiriiiseil  in  law,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purpnsi  s,  as  a  co-ordiii.ile  branch  of  the  .Methodist  l']piscop,al  Church  in 
the  United  St.ates  iif  .\merlra.  simply  :icting  iiiiiler  a  si  p.ir.tte  jurisdiction.  And, 
furtlii  rinore,  .as  wc  are  well  satisfied  with  the  Discipline  of  our  Church  as  it  is,  this 
confereiirc  instruct  its  di-le^rates  not  to  supjiuri  or  la\our  .any  chaiii:r  lit  s.aid  Dis- 
cipline liy  said  convriition  ;  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  ni  i  t^sary  In  coiifciriii  it  in  ita 
(■<■oniMnic.ll  arrangements  to  the  new  organi'/.al ion 

"  fi.  That  unle>s  we  can  be  well  .'Lssured  that  the  rights  of  our  ministry  .iiid  mcm- 
Ih  rsli;|.  can  be  rlVn  tuallv  secured  accordiii;;  to  Discipline  against  future  .aggres- 
s'on,  and  full  repar.it ion  be  made  for  past  injury,  we  shall  dei  lu  the  coiitemfil.ited 
division  unavoidable. 

"  (i.  That  slioiild  the  proposed  convention,  representing  the  annual  conferences  of 
the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  in  the  slaveholdiii^'  ."^^tates.  appointed  to  assemble 
in  the  city  of  I.oiiis\ ille,  the  first  il.iv  of  .May  next,  iirocred  to  a  separ.ite  organiza- 
tion, as  contin^ii  ntly  jirovidi d  for  in  th<^  foregoiiiLT  resolutions,  then,  .ind  m  that 
event,  the  convention  shall  hi  regarded  as  the  regular  (ieneral  (.'onferc  nce,  author- 
ized and  appointed  by  the  several  annual  confi  reiui  s  of  the  Southern  division  of 
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the  Church  in  the  United  States,  as  possessing  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  subject  to  the  same  constitutional  limitations  and  restrictions. 

"  7.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  constitutional  character  and  action  of  the  conven- 
tion, as  a  General  Conference  proper,  should  a  separate  organization  take  place,  the 
ratio  of  representation,  as  now  found  in  the  second  restrictive  rule,  one  for  every 
twenty-one,  shall  prevail  and  determine  the  number  of  constitutional  delegates, 
taking  and  accrediting  as  such  the  proper  number  from  the  annual  conference  first 
elected  in  order  ;  and  that  the  supernumerary  delegates  be  regarded  as  members  of 
the  convention  to  deliberate,  but  not  members  of  the  General  Conference  proper, 
should  the  convention  proceed  to  a  separate  organization  in  the  South.  Provided, 
nevertheless,  that  should  any  delegate  or  delegates  who  would  not  be  excluded  from 
the  General  Conference  proper,  by  the  operation  of  the  above  regulation,  be  absent, 
then  any  delegate  or  delegates  present,  not  admitted  by  said  regulation  as  member 
or  members  of  the  constitutional  General  Conference,  may  lawfully  take  the  seat 
or  seats  of  such  absent  delegates,  upon  the  principle  of  selection  named  above. 

"  8.  That  we  do  most  cordially  approve  of  the  course  of  our  delegates  in  the  late 
General  Conference,  in  the  premises,  and  that  we  tender  them  our  sincere  thanks 
for  their  faithful  and  independent  discharge  of  duty  in  a  trying  crisis. 

"  9.  That  the  secretary  of  this  conference  be  directed  to  have  the  foregoing 
preamble  and  resolutions  published  in  the  South- Western  Christian  Advocate. 

"  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"  F  E.  Pitts,  Joshua  Boucher,  F.  G.  Ferguson,  G.  W  Dye,  P  P  Neely,  W  D. 
F  Sawrie,  Jno.  W  Manner,  A.  F.  Driskill,  R.  L.  Andrews." 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  conference  : — 
" '  Resolved,  That  this  conference  invite  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  to  attend  the  convention  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  the  preacher  in  charge  of  each  circuit  and  station,  shall  lift  a 
collection  before  the  first  day  of  April  next,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  our  delegates  to 
the  convention  at  Ijouisville,  Kentucky.  The  funds  so  collected  shall  be  handed 
over  to  the  nearest  delegate,  or  forwarded  to  the  editor  of  the  South-Western 
Christian  Ai^vocate,  and  shall  be  equally  distributed  among  the  delegates  in  proportion 
to  their  expenses  ;  and  should  any  surplus  accrue,  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  conference 
at  its  next  session,  and  shall  be  applied  as  the  other  conference  funds,  in  making  up 
the  deficiency  of  our  preachers,  &c.'  " 

On  the  resolution  of  the  Holston  Conference,  suggesting  a  plan  of  a  compromise, 
it  was  unanimously 

"  '  Resolved,  That  sympathizing  as  we  do  with  our  brethren  of  the  Holston  Con- 
ference in  the  feeling  of  deep  regret  for  the  necessity  of  a  separation  of  the  Southern 
portion  of  our  Church  from  the  Northern,  and  willing  as  we  would  be  to  preserve  the 
union  of  our  beloved  Church,  upon  piinciples  safe  and  just  to  ourselves  and  conser- 
vative of  the  Discipline  ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  any  proposition  for  a  compromise  of  exist- 
ing difficulties,  which  might  be  proposed  with  any  probability  of  success,  should  come 
in  an  authoritative  manner  from  the  Northern  section  of  the  Church,  and  believing 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  Holston  Conference,  would,  if  generally  adopted  by  the 
South,  utterly  fail  to  meet  the  object  contemplated,  therefore  we  cannot  agree  to  the 
proposition.' " 

The  proceedings  of  the  Memphis  Conference,  to  which  the  learned  gentleman  re- 
ferred, are  as  follows  : — 

"  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  division  of  the  Church 
into  two  separate  General  Conference  jurisdictions,  and  all  matters  connected  there- 
with, after  solemnly  and  prayerfully  deliberating  upon  the  same,  present  the  follow- 
ing report  : — Inasmuch  as  the  conference  is  presumed  to  be  well  informed  on  the 
merits  of  the  subject,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  consume  time,  by  entering  into  an 
extended  and  argumentative  investigation  of  the  various  relations,  principles,  and 
bearings  of  the  same,  but  proceed  at  once  to  offer  the  following  resolutions  for  the 
action  of  the  conference  : — 

"Resolved,  1.  That  it  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  this  conference,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  late  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  virtually  dc- 
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posing  Bishop  Andrew,  and  also  their  action  in  affirming  the  decision  of  the  Baltimore 
Annual  Conference  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  F  A.  Harding,  are  not  sustained  by  the 
Discipline  of  our  Church,  and  that  we  consider  these  proceedings  as  constituting  a 
highly-dangerous  precedent. 

"  2.  That  we  deeply  regret  the  prospect  of  division  growing  out  of  these  proceed- 
ings, and  do  most  sincerely  and  devoutly  pray  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  that 
some  effectual  means,  not  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  or 
the  honour  of  all  concerned,  may  be  suggested  and  devised,  by  which  so  great  a  ca- 
lamity may  be  averted,  and  our  long-cherished  union  preserved  and  perpetuated. 

"  3.  That  we  approve  the  holding  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  conferences 
in  the  slaveholding  States,  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  the  first  day  of 
May  next,  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Southern  and  South- Western  dele- 
gates in  the  late  General  Conference  ;  and  that  the  ratio  of  representation  proposed 
by  said  delegates — to  wit,  one  delegate  for  every  eleven  members  of  conference — be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  adopted  ;  and  that  this  conference  will  elect  delegates  to  the 
proposed  convention  on  said  basis. 

'•  4.  That  should  a  division  be  found  to  be  indispensable,  the  delegates  of  this  con- 
ference are  hereby  required  to  act  under  the  following  instructions,  to  wit :  that  the 
Southern  and  South-Western  conferences  shall  not  be  regarded  as  having  by  such 
division  seceded  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  but  they  shall  be  recognised 
in  law,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  simply  acting  under  a  separate  juris- 
diction. And  further,  that  being  well  satisfied  with  the  Discipline  of  the  Church  as 
it  now  is,  this  conference  instructs  its  delegates  not  to  support  or  favour  any  change 
in  said  Discipline  by  said  convention,  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  perfect  a  South- 
ern organization. 

"  5.  That  unless  we  can  be  assured  that  the  rights  of  our  ministry  and  member- 
ship will  be  effectually  secured,  according  to  Discipline,  against  future  aggressions, 
and  full  reparation  be  made  for  past  injury,  we  shall  deem  the  contemplated  division 
unavoidable. 

'■  6.  That  should  the  proposed  convention,  representing  the  annual  conferences  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  slaveholding  States,  appointed  to  assemble 
at  the  city  of  Louisville,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1845,  proceed  to  a  separate  organi- 
zation, as  contingently  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  resolutions  ;  then,  and  in  that 
event,  the  convention  shall  be  regarded  as  the  regular  General  Conference,  autho- 
rized and  appointed  by  the  si  veral  annual  conferences  of  the  Southern  division  of  the 
Church,  and  as  possesssing  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  (;hureh  in  the  Uniti  d  States  of  America,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  restrictions,  limitations,  and  restraints. 

"7.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  constitutional  character  and  action  of  the  conven- 
tion, as  a  General  Conference  pro])er,  should  a  separate  organization  take  place,  the 
ratio  of  representation  as  it  now  stands  in  the  second  restrictive  rule,  one  for  every 
twenty-one,  shall  prevail,  and  determine  the  constitutional  delegates,  taking  as  such 
the  proper  number  from  each  annual  eonfcrein  e,  first  elected  in  order,  and  that  the 
remaining  delegates  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  convention  to  deliberate,  but  not 
members  of  tlie  (  ieneral  ( ,'onferiMice  proper,  should  tlie  convention  proceed  to  a  sepa- 
rate organization  in  the  South.  I'ruridcd,  nevertheless,  that  should  any  delegate  or 
delegates  who  would  not  be  excluded  from  the  General  ('onfercnce  pro|)er,  by  the 
operation  of  the  foregoing  regulation,  be  absent,  then  any  delegate  or  delegates  pre- 
sent, not  admitted  by  said  regulation  as  a  member  or  members  of  the  constitutional 
General  (Conference,  may  lawfully  take  the  seat  or  seats  of  such  absent  delegates  upon 
the  principles  of  selection  before  named 

"  8.  That  we  have  witnessed  with  sorrow  and  disapprobation,  alike  the  violence 
inanilested  by  some  at  the  South,  and  the  ultraism  displayed  by  others  at  the  North ; 
and  that  we  regret  e.xceediiifrly  that  any  annual  conference  should  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  reluse  to  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  late  General  Conference 
to  alter  the  sixth  restrictive  article  :  nevertheless,  we  sh.ill  entertain  for  our  brethren 
of  the  North  the  feeling  of  Christian  kindness  and  brotherly  love. 

"  9.  That  we  heartily  approve  the  entire  course  pursued  by  our  delegates  at  the 
late  General  Confcrc  nee. 

"  10.  That  we  cordially  invite  such  of  our  bishops  as  may  deem  it  proper,  to  be 
present  at  the  contemplated  convention  in  Louisville. 
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"11.  That  it  be  made  the  duty  of  each  preacher  to  take  up  a  public  collection  in 
every  congregation  under  his  charge,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
delegates  to  the  convention ;  and  that  such  collections  be  taken  up  previous  to  the 
first  Sabbath  in  April  next,  and  immediately  transmitted  to  some  one  of  the  delegates ; 
and  that  the  delegates  be  requirec^  to  report  to  the  next  annual  conference  the  sums 
received  by  them  for  this  purpose,  together  with  the  amount  expended  by  them  in 
attending  said  convention. 

"  13.  That  the  secretary  of  this  conference  be  instructed  to  forward  the  foregoing 
to  the  South- Western  Christian  Advocate  for  publication,  with  a  request  that  all  other 
Church  papers  copy. 

"  Moses  Brock,  Joseph  Travis,  Thomas  Smith,  M.  J.  Blackwell,  J.  T.  Baskerville, 
D.  J.  Allen,  B.  H.  Hubbard,  William  Pearson,  A.  T.  Scruggs." 

The  Mississippi  Conference  adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions : — 

"  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  contemplated  division 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  have  endeavoured  to  examine  the  subject  care- 
fully, and  in  a  spirit  of  reliance  upon  the  teachings  of  the  word  of  God  for  direction. 

"  Your  committee  can  but  deplore  the  existence  of  such  causes  as  compel  the 
Church  of  our  choice  to  meditate  a  severance  of  that  union  which  has  so  long  ex- 
isted, and  which,  under  God,  has  contributed  so  efficiently  to  the  spread  of  Scriptu- 
ral holiness  through  these  lands.  But  we  are  fully  convinced  that  justice  to  our- 
selves, as  well  as  compassion  for  the  slaves,  demand  an  unqualified  disapproval  of 
the  action  of  the  late  General  Conference — first,  in  confirming  the  decision  of  the 
Baltimore  Conference,  in  the  case  of  Rev.  F  A.  Harding  ;  and  secondly,  in  virtually 
suspending  Bishop  Andrew  from  the  episcopacy,  not  only  without  law  or  usage,  but 
in  direct  contravention  of  all  law,  and  in  defiance  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Gene- 
ral Conference  of  1840,  which  provides,  'that  under  the  provisional  exception  of  the 
general  rule  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  simple  holding  of  slaves,  or 
mere  ownership  of  slave  property,  in  the  States  or  Territories  where  the  laws  do  not 
admit  of  emancipation  and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom,  constitutes 
no  legal  barrier  to  the  election  or  ordination  of  ministers  to  the  various  grades  of  of- 
fice known  iifthe  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  considered  as  operating  any  forfeiture  of  right  in  view  of  such  election  and  ordi- 
nation.' 

"  With  the  abstract  question  of  slavery  we  are  not  now  concerned,  nor  do  we  re- 
gard it  as  a  subject  on  which  the  Church  has  a  right  to  legislate  ;  neither  are  we 
disposed  in  this  report  to  state  the  full  extent  of  our  grievances,  or  to  investigate  the 
reasons  which  impose  upon  us  the  necessity  of  planning  an  amicable  separation. 
Your  committee  deeply  regret  the  injury  which  may  be  inflicted  upon  our  beloved 
Zion  by  the  intemperate  and  unjust  denunciation  of  the  lohole  North  by  those  who 
have  occasion  to  complain  of  the  illegal  and  oppressive  course  pursued  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  late  General  Conference,  and  most  earnestly  recommend  the  exercise  of 
that  charity  which  •  suffereth  long  and  is  kind.'  As  the  result  of  our  prayerful  exami- 
nation of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  we  oflTer  the  following  resolutions  for  your 
consideration  and  adoption  : — 

"  Resolved,  1.  That  the  decisions  of  the  late  General  Conference  in  the  cases  of 
Rev.  F.  A.  Harding  and  Bishop  Andrew,  were  unauthorized  by  the  Discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  that  a  tame  submission  to  them  upon  the  part  of 
the  Church  in  the  slaveholding  States,  would  prevent  our  access  to  the  slaves,  and 
expose  us  to  suspicions  destructive  to  our  general  usefulness. 

"  Resolved,  2.  That  as  no  authorized  plan  of  compromise  has  been  suggested  by  the 
North,  and  as  all  the  propositions  made  by  the  Southern  delegates  were  rejected,  we 
regard  a  separation  as  inevitable,  and  approve  the  holding  of  a  convention,  to  meet 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  the  first  day  of  May  next,  agreeably  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Southern  and  South- Western  delegates  to  the  late  General  Conference  ; 
and  that  the  ratio  of  representation  proposed  by  said  delegates — to  wit,  one  delegate 
for  every  eleven  members  of  the  annual  conferences — be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
adopted,  and  that  this  conference  will  elect  delegates  to  the  proposed  convention 
upon  said  basis.  Provided,  however,  that  if,  in  the  providence  of  God,  any  plan  of 
compromise,  which  in  the  judgment  of  our  delegates  will  redress  our  grievances,  and 
effectually  secure  to  us  the  full  exercise  and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  all  our  disci- 
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plinary  rights,  should  be  proposed  in  time  to  prevent  disunion,  we  will  loyfclly  em- 
brace it. 

"  Resolved,  3.  That  our  delegates  to  said  convention  shall  be  empowered  to  co- 
operate with  the  delegates  to  said  convention  from  the  other  conferences,  in  adoptmg 
such  measures  as  thcv  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  complete  organization  nf  - 
Southern  Church,  provided  that  it  conform  m  all  its  essential  features  to  the  Disci- 
pline of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Resolved,  4.  That  the  course  pursued  by  our  immediate  representative^  in  the 
late  General  Conference,  was  and  is  approved  by  us. 

"  Resolved,  5.  That  the  conciliatory  spirit  evmced  by  our  general  superintendents 
entitles  them  to  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  whole  Church,  and  that  we  do 
most  cordiallv  invite  them  to  attend  the  proposed  convention. 

•■  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

'■  D.  O.  Shattuck.  William  H.  Watkins,  John  G.  Jones,  B.  Pipkin,  L.  Campbell, 
John  N.  Hamill,  A.  T.  M.  Fly,  David  M  Wiggins,  W  G.  Gould," 

"  Eighty-one  voting  concurring  in  the  change  of  the  sixth  restrictive  mle — none 
non-concurring." 

"  Resolved,  That  the  first  Fridav  in  Mav  next  be  set  apart  as  a  day  of  special  fast- 
ing and  prayer  for  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  Divine  Providence,  with 
regard  to  our  Church  ditficulties,  that  the  delegates  may  act  so  as  to  bring  the 
greatest  glory  to  God  and  the  most  iruod  to  his  Church." 

"  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolutions  of  the  Holston  Confer- 
ence, have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  although  we  hold  ourselves  in 
readiness  to  accept  any  plan  of  pacification  which  obliterates  the  distinction  between 
Northern  and  Southern  Methodists,  we  do  not  regard  the  resolution  of  the  Holston 
Conference  as  sanctioned  bv  the  North,  or  practicable  in  itself.  Therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  this  conference  do  not  concur. 

"D.  O.  Shattuck,  William  Hamilton  Watkins,  John  G.  Jones,  B.  Pipkin,  L. 
Campbell,  J.  N.  Hamill,  A.  T.  M,  Fly,  D.  M.  Wiggms,  Wm.  G.  Gould." 

"  Seventy-three  non-concurring — none  concurring." 

The  following  report  and  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Arkansxs  Conference  : — 

•'  The  committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  several  subjects  connected  with  the 
prospective  division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  (Church,  have  had  the  same  under 
calm  and  jirayerful  consideration,  and  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  as  tiie  result 
of  their  honest  deliberations. 

"  Being  well  convinced  that  the  members  of  this  bodv  have  not  been  inattentive 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  General  <  'onleri  iice,  and  that  ihey  have  not  failed  to  derive 
some  information  from  the  numerous  addresses  and  coiiiiiuinications  that  have  ap- 
peared in  our  periodicals,  your  committee  liave  not  bei  n  (hsposeil  to  waste  their  time, 
nor  insult  vour  judgments,  by  (b.t.iiliiig  the  many  circumstances,  which,  were  you 
differently  sitiialed,  would  recjuire  amplilicatioii, — they,  therefore,  present  to  your 
minds  lor  consideration  and  action,  the  subjoined  resolutions  : — 

"  \ .  .Resolved,  That  it  is  the  decided  opinion  of  this  ccjiifcrence,  that  the  Disci- 
pline of  the  Methodist  l^piscopal  (Church  does  not  sustain  the  action  of  the  lato 
General  ( 'oiilereiice  m  the  cases  of  Jvev.  F  A.  Harding  and  Bishop  .\ndrew 

"  ~.  Rrsolnil.  That  we  ap]iroye  the  sufjgestions  of  the  bisliops,  as  well  as  the 
request  of  several  Southern  delegates,  which  conteni|ilated  the  ])ostponing  <if  the 
action  of  the  (ieneral  ( 'oijli  rcnce,  until  the  vyishes  of  the  whole  < 'hurch  could  be 
consulted 

"  ;l  yi'c.s"/;  f</,  Th.it,  ;is  we  see  no  probabilitv  that  rejiaralion  will  be  made  for  past 
injuries,  and  no  secnrilv  given  that  the  rights  and  privilct;es  of  the  ministry  and 
member-hi|i  in  the  slaveholding  conferences  will  be  i  i|iiallv  respected,  we  believe  it 
13  the  imperative  duty,  if  not  the  only  alternative,  of  the  .South,  to  form  a  separate 
organization.  Nevertheless,  should  honourable  and  s.lI isfactory  propositions  for  pa- 
cification be  made  liy  the  .North,  wi'  shall  expect  our  delegates  to  favour  too  j>er|>e- 
tii.it  1' 111  of  the  union. 

"  1  Rr  sill  nil.  That  vvc  appniye  the  holding  of  .i  convention  of  delet;ates  from  the 
conferences  in  the  slavelioldiii^'  Sl.ites,  in  the  city  ot  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  the 
first  day  of  May,  l.'^t.'j,  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  the  delegates  Irom  the 
Southern  and  South- Western  conferences,  in  the  late  General  Conference. 
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"  5.  Resolved,  That  should  the  proposed  convention,  representing  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  slaveholding  States,  appointed  to  assemble  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, the  first  day  of  May,  1845,  proceed  to  a  separate  organization,  as  contingently 
provided  for  in  the  foregoing  resolutions,  then,  in  that  event,  the  convention  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  regular  General  Cc»iference  authorized  and  appointed  by  the  several 
annual  conferences  in  the  Southern  division  of  the  Church,  and  as  possessing  all  the 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  subject  to  the  same  restrictions,  limi- 
tations, and  restraints. 

"  6.  Resolved,  That  in  order  to  secure  the  constitutional  character  and  action  of 
the  convention  as  a  General  Conference  proper,  should  a  separate  organization  take 
place,  the  ratio  of  representation,  as  now  found  in  the  second  restrictive  rule,  one  for 
every  twenty-one,  shall  prevail  and  determine  the  constitutional  delegates,  taking 
and  accrediting  as  such  the  proper  number  from  each  annual  conference,  first  elected 
in  order ;  and  that  the  supernumerary  delegates  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  con- 
vention to  deliberate,  but  not  members  of  the  General  Conference  proper,  should  the 
convention  proceed  to  a  separate  organization  in  the  South.  Provided,  nevertheless, 
that  should  any  delegate  or  delegates  who  would  not  be  excluded  from  the  General 
Conference  proper,  by  the  operation  of  the  above  regulation,  be  absent,  then  any 
delegate  or  delegates  present,  not  admitted  by  said  regulation  as  a  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  constitutional  General  Conference,  may  lawfully  take  the  seats  of  such 
absent  delegates,  upon  the  principle  of  selection  named  above. 

"  7.  Resolved,  That,  as  we  are  well  satisfied  with  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  as  it  is,  we  hereby  instruct  our  delegates  to  said  convention  not  to 
favour  any  change  therein. 

"  8.  Resolved,  That,  though  we  feel  ourselves  aggrieved,  and  have  been  wounded, 
without  cause,  in  the  house  of  our  friends,  we  have  no  disposition  to  impute  wrong 
motives  to  the  majority  in  the  late  General  Conference,  and  no  inclination  to  endorse 
those  vindictive  proceedings  had  in  some  portions  of  the  South,  believing  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  Christians,  under  all  circumstances,  to  exercise  that  charity  which  beareth  all 
things. 

"  9.  Resolvei,  That  the  preachers  take  up  collections  on  their  several  circuits  and 
stations,  at  an  early  period,  and  hand  the  money  collected  to  their  presiding  elders, 
that  the  delegates  may  receive  the  whole  amount  collected  before  they  shall  be  re- 
quired to  start  for  Louisville. 

"10.  Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  warmest  thanks  to  our  representatives  in  the  late 
General  Conference,  for  the  stand  which  they  took,  with  others,  in  defence  of  our 
Disciplinary  rights. 

"  11.  Resolved,  That  the  bishops  generally  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  requested, 
if  it  be  congenial  with  their  feelings,  to  attend  the  convention  at  Louisville. 

"  12.  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  our  people  the  observance  of  the  first  of 
May  next  as  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer,  that  the  Divine  presence  may  attend 
the  deliberations  of  the  convention. 

"John  Harrell,  Fountain  Brown,  J.  B.  Annis,  Jacob  Custer,  Alexander  Avery, 
J.  F.  Truslow." 

The  Virginia  Conference  adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions : — 

"  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolutions  of  the  late  General  Con- 
ference, recommending  to  all  the  annual  conferences  at  their  first  approaching  ses- 
sions, to  authorize  a  change  of  the  sixth  restrictive  article,  so  that  the  first  clause 
shall  read,  '  They  shall  not  appropriate  the  produce  of  the  Book  Concern  nor  of  the 
Chartered  Fund  to  any  purpose,  other  than  the  travelling,  supernumerary,  superan- 
nuated, and  worn-out  preachers,  their  wives,  widows,  and  children,  and  to  such  other 
purposes  as  may  be  determined  on  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Conference,' — and  to  whom  was  also  referred  the  Address  of  the  Southern 
delegates  in  the  late  General  Conference,  recommending  a  Southern  Convention,  to 
be  held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1845 ;  together  with  the 
proceedings  of  various  primary  and  quarterly  conference  meetings  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Virginia  Conference  on  the  subject  of  a  separation  from  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  beg  leave 
to  report : — 

"  That,  having  maturely  considered  these  subjects,  they  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
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to  present  an  argument  upon  the  various  topics  submitted  to  them  ;  but  that  the 
duty  assigned  them  will  probably  be  more  satisfactorily  accomplished  in  the  following 
series  of  resolutions,  namely  : — 

"Resolved,  1.  That  we  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  late  General  Con- 
ference to  change  the  sixth  restrictive  article  of  the  Discipline  of  our  Church. 

"  Resolved,  2.  That,  from  the  ample  sources  of  information  before  your  com- 
mittee, in  numerous  primary  meetings,  which  have  been  held  in  various  charges 
within  our  pastoral  limits,  and  the  proceedings  of  quarterly  meeting  conferences, 
which  we  have  the  most  sufficient  reason  to  regard  as  a  fair  and  full  exponent  of  the 
mind  and  will  of  the  membership  upon  the  subject  of  the  action  of  the  recent  General 
Conference,  and  the  propriety  of  division, — we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  mind  of 
the  laity  of  the  Church,  with  no  exception  sufficient  to  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
action,  that,  whilst  they  seriously  deprecate  division,  considered  relatively,  and  most 
earnestly  wish  that  some  ground  of  permanent  union  could  have  been  found,  they  see 
no  alternative,  and  therefore  approve  of  a  peaceable  separation  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  condition  ;  and  in  this  opinion  and  this  determination  your  committee 
unanimously  concur. 

"  Resolved,  3.  That  we  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Southern  delegates  in 
the  late  General  Conference,  that  there  be  a  Southern  Convention,  to  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1845  ;  and  in  the  objects  of  this  con- 
vention, as  are  contemplated  in  the  address  of  the  Southern  delegates. 

"  Resolved,  4.  That  while  we  do  not  propose  to  dissolve  our  connexion  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  only  with  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  we  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  our  full  proportion  of  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  appertaining  to  the  property  of  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  our  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  to  bo  held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  May,  1845,  are  hereby 
instructed  not  to  allow  the  question  of  property  to  enter  into  the  calculation  whether 
or  not  we  shall  exist  as  a  separate  organization. 

"  Resolved,  5.  That  the  action  of  the  late  General  Conference  in  the  case  of 
Bishop  Andrew,  was  in  violation  of  the  provisional  rule  of  the  Discipline  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  and  in  derogation  of  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  episcopal  office  : 
it  was,  therefore,  equally  opposed  to  the  rights  of  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Church, 
and  to  those  of  the  incumbents  of  the  episcopal  office.  But  more  than  this  :  it  was 
an  etfort  to  accomplish,  by  legislative  action,  what  it  was  only  competent  for  them 
to  do,  if  at  all,  by  regular  judicial  process  :  the  very  attempt  was  an  acknowledgment 
that  there  was  no  rule  of  Discipline,  under  which  he  could  either  be  deposed  or  cen- 
sured, and  that  the  (irneral  Conference,  being  unrestrained  by  the  authority  of  law, 
was  supreme.  Thus,  both  the  episcopal  office  and  its  incumbents  were  taken  from 
under  the  protection  of  the  constitutional  restriction,  and  the  provisional  rule  of  Dis- 
cipline, l)v  whicli  it  was  made  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government,  and  placed 
at  the  caprice  of  a  inajoritv,  which  claims  that  its  mere  will  is  the  law  of  the 
Church. 

"  Bishop  Andrew,  therefore,  in  refusing  to  resign  his  office,  or  otherwise  yield  to 
this  unwarranted  assumption  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  (icneral  Conference, 
has  taken  a  noble  stand  upon  the  platform  of  constitutional  law,  in  defence  of  the 
episcopal  office  and  the  rights  of  the  South,  which  entitles  him  to  the  cordial  appro- 
bation and  support  of  every  friend  of  the  Church  ;  and  we  hereby  tender  him  a 
unanimous  exjjression  of  our  admiration  of  his  firmness  in  resisting  the  misrule  of  a 
popular  majority. 

"  Resolved,  0.  That  we  cordially  approve  the  course  of  the  Southern  and  South- 
western delegates  of  the  late  General  Conference,  in  resisting  with  so  much  con- 
stancy and  finimess  the  encroachments  of  the  majority  upon  the  rights  of  tho  South, 
•ind  for  so  laithtiilly  warning  them  against  the  tendeiicv  of  those  measures, 
which  we  fe.ir  do  inevitably  draw  after  them  the  dissdlul  ion  of  our  ecclesiastical 
union. 

"John  Early,  Thomas  Crowder,  jr.,  Wm.  .\  Smith,  Abram  Pci;ii,  George  W 
Nolley,  Amhoiiy  Dihrell,  H  B.  ("owles,  D.  S.  Doggett,  .los  II.  Davis." 

"The  recommendation  to  change  the  sixtli  restrictive  article  was  concurred  in — 
eighty-oiie  in  favour,  and  none  against  it,  and  the  whole  rejiort  of  the  committee  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  conference." 
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The  North  Carolina  Conference  adopted  the  following  report  and  resolutions  : — 

"  The  committee  to  whom  the  resolution  of  the  late  General  Conference,  respect- 
ing the  alteration  of  the  sixth  restrictive  rule,  the  report  of  the  select  Committee  of 
Nme,  on  the  declaration  of  the  Southern  delegates,  and  the  reports  of  numerous  vo  - 
luntary meetings,  both  of  ministers  and  people,  within  the  bounds  of  North  Carolina 
Conference,  were  referred,  beg  leave  to  report : — 

"  Your  committee  deeply  regret  the  division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  the  course  of  the  majority  in  the  late  General  Conference  renders  not  only 
necessary  but  inevitable.  The  unity  of  the  Church,  so  long  the  boast  and  praise  of 
Methodism,  was  a  feature  greatly  admired,  and  more  than  esteemed  by  Southern 
Methodists.  For  its  promotion  and  preservation  they  were  willing  to  surrender  any- 
thing but  principle — vital  principle.  This  they  could  not  do  ! — this  they  durst  not 
do !  The  course  of  the  late  General  Conference  demanded  a  submission  on  the 
part  of  the  ministers  in  the  slaveholding  conferences,  which  the  Discipline  did  not 
require,  and  the  institutions  of  the  South  absolutely  forbade.  To  have  yielded, 
therefore,  would  have  opened  a  breach  in  Methodism  wholly  subversive  of  the 
Church,  and  greatly  mischievous  to  the  civil  community — to  have  yielded  would 
have  been  ruin  !  This,  therefore,  they  refused  to  do ;  absolutely  refused  !  With 
the  Discipline  in  their  hands,  sustained  and  upheld  by  it,  they  protested  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  majority,  with  an  unfaltering  and  manly  voice,  declaring  them  to 
be  not  only  unauthorized,  but  unconstitutional.  The  protestation,  however,  just  and 
legal  as  it  was,  authorized  and  borne  out  by  the  Discipline,  was  altogether  unavailing. 
Nothing  was  left  for  the  South  to  do,  but  to  pass  from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  so 
wayward  a  power,  to  the  regulations  and  government  of  our  old,  wholesome,  and 
Scriptural  Discipline.  This,  we  sorrow  when  we  say  it,  has  opened  a  great  gulf — we 
fear  an  impassable  gulf — between  the  North  and  the  South.  This  consolation,  how- 
ever, if  no  other,  they  have — the  good  Book  of  Discipline,  containing  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  shall  still  lie  on  the  South  side.  Com- 
pelled by  circumstances  which  could  neither  be  alleviated  nor  controlled — which 
neither  the  entreaties  of  kindness  nor  the  force  of  truth  could  successfully  resist — we 
hesitate  not  to  decide  on  being  forever  separate  from  those  whom  we  not  only  esteem, 
but  love.  Batter  far  that  we  should  suffer  the  loss  of  union,  than  that  thousands,  yea 
millions  of  souls  should  perish. 

"  From  the  reports  of  quarterly  meeting  conferences  and  numerous  voluntary 
meetings  within  the  bounds  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  both  of  ministers  and 
people,  we  feel  assured  that  it  is  the  mind  of  our  people  and  preachers  fully  to  sustain 
the  action  of  the  Southern  and  South- Western  delegates,  as  set  forth  in  the  Declara- 
tion and  Protest ;  and  therefore, 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  the  time  has  come  for  the  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  slaveholding  States,  to  refuse  to  act  in  union  with  the  North. 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  we  concur  in  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  sixth  restrictive 
rule  of  the  Discipline. 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  we  concur  in  the  recommendation  to  hold  a  convention  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  May,  1845. 

"  4.  Resolved,  That  this  conference  elect  delegates  to  said  convention  according  to 
the  basis  of  representation  recommended. 

"  5.  Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  late  General  Conference,  in  the  case  of 
Bishop  Andrew,  was  a  violation  of  the  rule  of  Discipline  on  the  subject  of  slaver)', 
and  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  episcopal  office,  by  throwing  it  from  under  the 
protection  of  law,  and  exposing  it  to  the  reproach  and  obloquy  of  misrule  and  lawless 
power.  The  bishop,  therefore,  acted  justly  and  honourably  in  resisting  such  action, 
and  declining  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  said  conference  ;  and  for  thus  guarding 
and  respecting  the  rights  of  the  South,  both  of  ministers  and  people,  he  is  entitled  to 
our  highest  regards. 

"  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"  H.  G.  Leigh,  S.  S.  Bryant,  James  Jameson,  P  Doub,  Bennet  T.  Blake,  James 
Reid,  D.  B,  Nicholson,  R.  J.  Carson,  William  Carter." 

"  The  above  report  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  conference.  On  the  question 
at  concurrence  in  altering  the  sixth  restrictive  rule,  the  vote  was  :  ayes  58 — 
nays  none.  S.  S.  Bryant, 

Secretary  of  North  Carolina  Annual  Conference." 
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The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  South  Carolina 
Conference  : — 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  general  subject  of  the  difficulties 
growing  out  of  the  action  of  the  late  General  Conference  on  the  case  of  Bishop 
Andrew  and  brother  Harding  ;  and,  in  particular,  the  report  of  the  select  committee 
on  the  Declaration  of  the  Southern  and  South- \^'estcrn  delegates  of  the  General  Con- 
ference, as  adopted  by  the  conference,  and  the  proceedings  of  numerous  quarterly 
conferences,  and  other  meetings,  in  all  parts  of  our  annual  conference  district  ;  re- 
spectfully offer  the  following  report  : — 

"  It  appears  to  your  committee,  on  the  evidence  of  numerous  documents,  and  the 
testimony  of  the  preachers,  in  open  conference,  that  in  all  the  circuits  and  stations  of 
this  conference  district,  the  people  have  expressed  their  minds  with  respect  to  the 
action  of  the  General  Conference,  and  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  that  action.  Resolutions  to  that  effect  have  been  adopted  by  the  quar- 
terly conferences  of  all  the  circuits  and  stations,  without  any  exception  ;  and  in 
many,  perhaps  in  most  of  them,  by  other  meetings  also,  which  have  been  called  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  ;  and  in  some  of  them,  by  meetings  held  at  every  preaching- 
place  where  there  was  a  society.  And  on  all  these  occasions,  there  has  been  but  one 
voice  uttered — one  opinion  expressed — from  the  sea-board  to  the  mountains,  as  to  the 
unconstitutionality  and  injurious  character  of  the  action  in  the  rase  above-named, 
the  necessity  which  that  action  imposes  for  a  separation  of  the  Southern  from  the 
Northern  conferences,  and  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  holding  a  convention  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  of  vour  sending  delctrates  to  it,  agreeably  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Southern  and  South- Western  delegates  of  the  late  General  Conference. 

"  Your  committee,  also,  have  made  diligent  inquiry,  both  out  of  conference  and 
by  calling  openly  in  conference,  for  information  from  the  preachers,  as  to  the  num- 
ber, if  any,  of  local  preachers,  or  other  official  members,  or  members  of  some  stand- 
ing among  us,  who  should  have  expressed,  in  the  meetings  or  in  private,  a  different 
opinion  from  that  which  the  meetings  have  proclaimed.  And  the  result  of  this  inquiry 
has  been,  that,  hi  the  whole  field  of  our  conference  district,  oin:  individual  only  has 
been  heard  to  express  himself  doubtfully,  as  to  the  expedienrv  of  a  separate  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  Soullierii  and  South- Western  i-onfi  rcnres  ;  not  even  one  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  (ieneral  Conference  action.  Nor  does  it  ap|j(  ar  tiiat  this  unanimity  of  the 
people  has  been  brought  about  by  popular  harangues,  or  any  scluMuatic  elforts  of  any 
of  the  preachi  rs,  or  other  influential  persons  ;  but  that  it  has  tiecn  as  spontaneous  as 
universal,  and  from  the  time  that  the  final  action  of  the  (ieiic  ral  (.'oiifi  rence  became 
known,  at  every  place.  Vour  committee  state  tliis  fict  thus  formally,  tliat  it  may 
correct  certain  libellous  imputations  which  liavebecn  east  on  suini'  of  our  senior  min- 
isters, in  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal  ;  as  wi  ll  a.s  for  the  evidence  which  it 
furnishes  of  the  necessity  of  the  measures  which  are  in  Jirogri  ss  for  the  relief  of  the 
Church  in  the  Suuth  and  South- We^t. 

"  Vour  committee  also  consider  it  due  to  state,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
action  of  the  (ieneral  Conference  in  the  cases  of  the  bishop  and  of  broth(;r  Harding, 
proceeded  of  ill-will,  as  ot  purpose  to  oppress  us;  nor  of  any  intended  disregard  of 
the  aiitlioritv  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  the  Discipline,  as  if  to  effec  t  the  designs  ol  a 
politico-religious  faction,  without  warrant  of  the  Scriptures,  and  aixaiiist  tlie  Disci- 
pline and  peaci'  of  the  Chiir<:h  :  but  they  consider  that  action  as  having  been  produced 
out  of  causes  winch  had  their  origin  in  the  fmtitical  abolitionism  of  fiarrison  and 
others  ;  and  which,  lieiiig  suffered  to  enter  and  agittite  the  Church,  lir-^t  in  New-Kii!.'- 
land.  and  afterwards  ixenerally  at  the  North,  worked  up  such  a  revival  of  the  anti- 
slavery  spirit  as  had  •rrown  too  strong  for  the  restraints  of  either  Scripture  or  Disci- 
pline, and  too  iji  neral  through  the  Eastern,  Northern,  and  Xtirth-Wi  .^tern  conferences 
to  ho  reslsti>d  any  lipiiger  bv  the  easy,  good-natured  priideuce  of  the  brethren  repre- 
senting' those  conferences  in  the  late  (ieneral  Conference.  IVessi  d  beyond  their 
strength,  whether  little  or  much,  they  had  to  give  way  ;  and  reduced  (by  the  force  of 
principles  whicli,  whether  by  their  own  fault  or  not,  had  obtained  a  controlling  power) 
to  the  alternative  of  breaking  up  the  Churches  of  their  own  conferenci^  districts,  or 
adopting  ineasnres  which  they  might  hardly  persuade  theinselyes  could  be  endured 
by  the  South  and  South-Weht(  they  determined  on  the  latter.  The  best  of  men  may 
have  their  judgments  perverted;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  under  such  stress  of 
circumstances,  the  majority  should  have  adoped  a  new  construction  of  both  Scripture 
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and  Discipline,  and  persuaded  themselves,  that  in  pacifying  the  abolitionists,  they 
were  not  unjust  to  their  Southern  brethren.  Such,  however,  is  unquestionably  the 
character  of  the  measures  they  adopted  ;  and  which  the  Southern  Churches  cannot 
possibly  submit  to,  unless  the  majority  who  enacted  them  could  also  have  brought  us 
to  a  conviction  that  we  ought  to  be  bound  by  their  judgment,  against  our  consciences 
and  calling  of  God,  and  the  warrant  of  Scripture,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Discipline. 
But  while  we  believe  that  our  paramount  duty  in  our  calling  of  God,  positively  for- 
bids our  yielding  the  Gospel  in  the  Southern  States,  to  the  pacification  of  abolitionism 
in  the  Northern ;  and  the  conviction  is  strong  and  clear  in  our  own  minds,  that  we 
have  both  the  warrant  of  Scripture  and  the  plain  provisions  of  the  Discipline  to  sus- 
tain us ;  we  see  no  room  to  entertain  any  proposition  for  compromise,  under  the  late 
action  in  the  cases  of  Bishop  Andrew  and  brother  Harding,  and  the  principles  avowed 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  action,  short  of  what  has  been  shadowed  forth  in  the  re- 
port of  the  select  committee  which  we  have  had  under  consideration,  and  the  mea- 
sures recommended  by  the  Southern  and  South-Western  delegates  at  their  meeting 
after  the  General  Conference  had  closed  its  session. 

"  Your  committee  do,  therefore,  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  reso- 
lutions : — 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  necessary  for  the  annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding 
States  and  Territories,  and  in  Texas,  to  unite  in  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connexion, 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  report  of  the  select  committee  of  nine  of  the  late 
General  Conference,  adopted  on  the  8th  day  of  June  last. 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  we  consider  and  esteem  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the 
aforesaid  committee  of  nine,  by  the  General  Conference,  (and  the  more  for  the  una- 
nimity with  which  it  was  adopted,)  as  involving  the  most  solemn  pledge  which  could 
have  been  given  by  the  majority  to  the  minority  and  the  Churches  represented  by 
them,  for  the  full  and  faithful  execution  of  all  the  particulars  specified  and  intended 
in  that  report. 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Southern  dele- 
gates, to  hold  a  convention  in  Louisville,  on  the  1st  day  of  May  next,  and  will  elect 
delegates  to  the  same  on  the  ratio  recommended  in  the  address  of  the  delegates  to 
their  constituents. 

"  4.  Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  request  the  bishops,  one  and  all,  to  attend  the 
said  convention. 

"  5.  Resolved,  That  while  we  do  not  consider  the  proposed  convention  compe- 
tent to  make  any  change  or  changes  in  the  Rules  of  Discipline,  they  may  neverthe- 
less indicate  what  changes,  if  any,  are  deemed  necessary  under  a  separate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Southern  and  South-Western  conferences.  And  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  convention  to  resolve  on,  and  provide  for,  a  separate  organization  of  these  con- 
ferences under  a  General  Conference  to  be  constituted  and  empowered  in  all  respects 
for  the  government  of  these  conferences,  as  the  General  Conference  hitherto  has  been 
with  respect  to  all  the  annual  conferences — according  to  the  provisions  and  intentions 
of  the  late  General  Conference. 

"  6.  Resolved,  That  as,  in  common  with  all  our  brethren  of  this  conference  dis- 
trict, we  have  deeply  sympathized  with  Bishop  Andrew  in  his  afflictions,  and  believe 
him  to  have  been  blameless  in  the  matter  for  which  he  has  suffered,  so,  with  them, 
we  affectionately  assure  him  of  our  approbation  of  his  course,  and  receive  him  as  not 
the  less  worthy,  or  less  to  be  honoured  in  his  episcopal  character,  for  the  action 
which  has  been  had  in  his  case. 

"  7.  Resolved,  That  we  recognise  in  the  wisdom  and  prudence,  the  firmness  and 
discretion,  exhibited  in  the  course  of  Bishop  Soule,  during  the  General  Conference— 
as  well  as  in  former  instances,  wherein  he  has  proved  his  devotion  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  right  in  our  Church — nothing  more  than  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  bosom  friend  of  Asbury  and  M'Kendree. 

"  8.  Resolved,  That,  in  common  with  the  whole  body  of  our  people,  we  approve 
of  the  conduct  of  our  delegates,  both  during  the  General  Conference,  and  sub- 
sequently. 

"  9.  Resolved,  That  we  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  late  General  Con- 
ference for  the  change  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  restrictive  rules  in  the  book  of  Dis- 
cipline, so  as  to  allow  an  equitable  pro  rata  division  of  the  Book  Concern. 

"  W  Capers,  W.  Smith,  H.  Bass,  N,  Talley,  H.  A.  C.  Walker,  C.  Betts,  S.  W, 
Capers,  S.  Dunwody,  R.  J.  Boyd,  Committee." 

8* 
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The  Indian  Mission  Conference  adopted  the  following  resolutions : — 

"  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  action  of  the  late  General  Conference 
relating  to  an  amicable  division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  beg  leave  to  report  the  following  resolutions  for  adoption  by  the  confer- 
ence : — 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  we  concur  in  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  sixth  restrictive 
article  of  the  Discipline. 

"2.  Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  tie  course  pursued  bv  the  minority  of  the  late 
General  Conference. 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  we  elect  delegates  to  represent  the  Indian  Mission  Conference 
in  the  contemplated  convention  to  be  held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  May  next. 

"  4.  Resolved,  That  this  conference  do  deeply  deplore  the  necessity  for  division 
of  any  kind  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  and  that  we  will  not  cease  to  send 
up  our  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  his  gracious  interposition,  and  that  he  may 
guide  the  affairs  of  the  Church  to  a  happy  issue. 

"  J.  C.  Bekrymax,  Chairman." 

"  The  above  report  having  been  read,  was  taken  up  section  by  section,  and  dis- 
posed of  as  follows  : — The  first  resolution  was  adopted,  ayes  14 ;  nays  1.  The  second 
resolution  was  adopted,  ayes  ]  1  ;  navs  3  ;  declined  votino-,  4.  The  third  resolution 
was  adopted,  ayes  16.  The  fourth  resolution  was  adopted,  ayes  17.  The  preamble 
and  resolutions  were  then  adopted  by  the  conference  as  a  whole. 

"  The  conference  then  proceeded,  in  accordance  with  the  third  resolution,  to  elect 
delegates  to  attend  the  proposed  convention  in  Louisville,  in  May  next.  On  count- 
ing the  votes,  it  appeared  that  the  whole  number  of  votes  given  was  twenty-one,  of 
which  number  William  H.  Goode  had  received  twenty,  Edward  T.  Pecry  eighteen, 
scattering  four.  Whereupon,  W  H.  Goode  and  E.  T.  Peery,  having  received  a 
majdritv  of  all  the  votes  given,  were  declared  duly  elected.  D.  D.  Gumming  was 
then  elected  reserved  delegate. 

"  The  following  resolutions  were  on  the  next  day  unanimously  adopted,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  delegates  elect : — 

"  '  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Church,  at  the  present  trying 
crisis,  the  members  of  this  conference  will,  when  practical)lc,  as  n(  ar  us  may  be,  at 
the  hour  of  twilight,  in  the  evening  of  each  day,  until  the  close  of  the  approaching 
convention  at  Louisville,  meet  each  other  at  a  throne  of  grace,  and  devoutly  implore 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  a.«scmblcil  delegates  in  the  discharge  of  their  important 
duties. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  the  Friday  preceding  the  opening  of  said  convention,  be  set 
apart  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  supplication  to  Almighty  God  for  the  continued  unity, 
peace,  and  prosperity  of  the  Methodist  Ejiiscopal  Church  ;  and  that  our  members 
throughout  this  conference  be  requested  to  join  us  in  the  devotions  of  th.it  day. 

"    W.M.  H.  GooiiE, 
E.  T.  Peerv.'  " 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Georgia 
Conference  :  — 

"  The  committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  dilTicultii  s  of  the  f  church, 
as  growing  out  of  the  action  of  the  General  C'onference  in  the  ease  of  Bisliop  An- 
drew, and  to  submit  some  recommendations  to  the  annual  eonferem  e  for  their  .idop- 
tion,  beg  leave  to  report  : — 

"  The  action  of  the  majority  in  the  last  General  Conference  of  the  M<  thodist  Epis- 
copal Cluirch,  m  the  cases  of  liishop  Andrew  .md  the  Ki  v  Mr  Harding,  has  rendered 
it  indispensable  tliat  the  conf(  rences,  within  whose  limits  slavrrv  c.xi.'^ls,  sho\ild  cease 
to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  th.at  body.  They  must  citlii  r  abandon  the  people  col- 
lected under  their  ministry,  and  committed  to  their  jjasloral  care,  and  the  vast  and 
widening  field  of  missionary  labour  among  the  slaves — a  field  to  which  their  attention 
is  imperatively  called  by  their  sympathies  as  Christians,  their  sense  of  ministerial 
obligation  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  their  interests  and  duties  as  citizens — or 
they  must  live  under  the  control  of  an  ecclesiastical  body,  separate  and  distinct  from, 
and  independent  of,  the  conferences  lying  within  the  States  and  Territories  where 
slavery  is  not  allowed  by  law.    In  view  of  the  relations  before  stated,  that  distinct 
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organization  is  required  by  a  necessity  strict  and  absolute,  and  upon  that  issue  we 
place  it,  before  the  Church  and  the  world.  The  exigence  which  brings  it  upon  us, 
arose,  not  out  of  our  acts  or  designs  ;  no  collateral  considerations  of  expedience 
abated  our  zeal  in  withstanding  it ;  no  collateral  issues  upon  points  involved,  affected 
our  determination  to  maintain  the.unity  of  the  Church  under  one  organization  as 
heretofore  existing ;  no  pride  of  opinion,  speculative  differences,  nor  personal  mo- 
tives, have  conducted  us  to  this  conclusion.  We  did  not  seek  to  effect  any  changes 
in  the  doctrine  or  Discipline  of  our  Church  ;  we  did  not  ask  any  boon  at  the  hands 
of  the  General  Conference,  nor  any  exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  which 
were  common  to  the  whole  Connexion ;  and  whatever  consequences,  affecting  the 
Church  or  the  civil  community,  may  result  from  our  movement,  we  confidently  look 
for  acquittal  to  the  judgment  of  posterity,  and  the  decision  of  the  sober  and  unpreju- 
diced among  our  contemporaries. 

"  The  General  Conference  violated  the  law  of  the  Church  :  first,  by  confirming 
the  decision  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  suspending  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harding  from  his 
connexion  with  that  conference  as  a  travelling  preacher  therein,  because  he  would 
not  give  freedom  to  slaves,  which  by  the  laws  of  the  land  he  could  not  manumit ; 
and  secondly,  by  passing  a  resolution  intended  to  inhibit  Bishop  Andrew  from  the 
exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions  for  the  same  reasons ;  in  both  cases  contrary  to 
the  express  provisions  of  the  Discipline,  which  allows  preachers  to  hold  slaves 
wherever  they  are  not  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  land  to  enjoy  freedom  when 
manumitted  ;  and  in  both  cases  striking  an  effective  blow  at  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  economy  of  Methodism,  as  it  destroys  that  general  itinerancy  of  the  preachers, 
which  is  its  most  distinguished  peculiarity  ;  for  under  their  decision,  preachers  hold- 
ing slaves  in  conferences  where  by  the  law  of  the  Discipline  they  are  allowed  so  to 
do,  may  not  be  transferred  to  conferences  within  whose  limits  slavery  does  not  exist. 

"  By  the  same  decision,  both  preachers  and  lay-members  holding  slaves  are  thrown 
into  an  odious  and  dishonoured  caste,  the  first  deprived  of  office  therefor,  and  -the 
religious  character  of  both  impeached,  and  thrown  under  suspicion  thereby  ;  to  which 
must  be  added,  as  an  evil  not  lightly  to  be  regarded,  nor  slightly  overlooked,  that 
in  connexion  with  the  fanatical  movements  of  abolitionists  in  the  North,  East,  and 
West,  it  is  w^l  fitted  to  excite  slaves  to  disaffection  and  rebellion,  making  it  impera- 
tive upon  governments  and  citizens  to  prohibit  all  communication  between  slaves  and 
preachers,  who  either  teach  such  doctrine,  or  impliedly  admit  it  to  be  true  by  sub- 
mitting to  such  dishonour  and  deprivation.  Secondly.  That  in  the  case  of  Bishop 
Andrew,  the  General  Conference  have  violated  the  Discipline  of  the  Church  and  in- 
vaded personal  rights,  which  are  secured  by  the  laws  of  every  enlightened  nation,  if 
not  by  the  usages  of  every  savage  people  on  earth.  They  tried  and  sentenced  Bishop 
Andrew  without  charges  preferred,  or  a  cognizable  offence  stated.  If  it  is  even  ad- 
mitted that  they  intended  to  charge  him  with  '  improper  conduct,'  as  a  phrase  used 
m  the  Discipline  to  embrace  every  class  of  offences  for  which  a  bishop  is  amenable 
to  the  General  Conference,  and  on  conviction  liable  to  be  expelled,  they  did  not  for- 
mally prefer  that  charge  ;  if  they  intended  to  specify  his  '  connexion  with  slavery,'  as 
the  substantive  offence  under  that  charge,  a  •  connexion  with  slavery'  is  not  a  cogni- 
zable offence  under  any  law  of  our  Church,  written  or  unwritten,  statutory  or  prescrip- 
tive, and  the  only  •  connexion  with  slavery'  attempted  to  be  established  in  his  case, 
is  expressly  permitted  by  the  Discipline  in  section  10th,  part  2d,  on  slavery.  If  they 
claimed  the  right  to  declare  in  their  legislative  capacity,  that  '  such  a  connexion  with 
slavery'  was  an  offence  in  a  bishop,  they  could  only  extend  it  to  him  retrospectively 
by  ex  post  far.to  enactment,  and  even  then  it  was  not  promulgated  until  the  very  mo- 
ment in  which  they  pronounced  his  sentence  by  a  majority  vote.  But  we  cannot 
admit  that  the  fraraers  of  our  Discipline  ever  intended  to  subject  a  bishop  to  the 
monstrous  injustice  of  being  liable  to  be  expelled  by  the  General  Conference,  exercis- 
ing original  jurisdiction,  for  an  impropriety  short  of  immorality  or  official  delinquency, 
whilst  they  so  cautiously  secured  his  official  and  personal  rights  in  all  cases  where 
that  body  has  appellate  cognizance  of  charges  for  positive  immoralities  ;  and  we  are 
confident  that  a  fair  and  rational  construction  of  the  4th  and  5th  questions,  and  their 
answers  in  the  4th  section  of  the  1  st  chapter  of  the  Discipline,  will  make  '  improper 
conduct,'  in  the  answer  to  the  4th  question,  and  '  immorality,'  in  the  5th,  descriptive 
of  the  same  class  of  offences  in  the  mind  of  the  lawmaker,  who  could  never  have 
intended  to  subject  that  venerable  officer  to  expulsion  for  offences  so  light,  that  ihey 
could  not  be  considered  immoralities  or  official  delinquencies,  and  so  entirely  depend- 
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ent  for  their  very  existence  upon  the  caprice  or  varying  notions  of  every  General 
Conference,  that  they  could  not  either  be  classified  or  designated. 

"  The  foregoing  views  we  consider  the  embodiment  of  public  opinion  throughout 
our  conference.  The  sentiments  of  our  people  in  primary  meetings,  in  quarterly 
conferences,  as  expressed  in  the  most  solemn  forms,  sustain  the  course  of  our  delega- 
tion in  the  General  Conference,  and  approve  and  even  demand  an  organization  which 
shall  transfer  the  slaveholding  conferences  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  North.  The 
unanimity  of  the  people  we  verily  believe  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
Church  action,  and  therefore  feel  ourselves  perfectly  justified  in  recommending  tc. 
your  body  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions,  viz  : — 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  we  will  elect  delegates  to  the  convention  to  be  held  in  Louis- 
ville, in  Kentucky,  on  the  1st  of  May  next,  upon  the  basis  of  representation  proposed 
and  acted  on  by  the  other  conferences  ;  viz.,  one  delegate  for  every  eleven  members 
of  our  conference. 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  our  delegates  be  instructed  to  co-operate  with  the  delegates 
from  the  other  Southern  and  South-Western  conferences,  who  shall  be  represented  in 
the  convention,  in  effecting  the  organization  of  a  General  Conference,  which  shall 
embrace  those  annual  conferences,  and  in  making  all  necessary  arrangements  for  its 
going  into  operation,  as  soon  as  the  acts  of  the  said  convention  shall  have  been 
reported  by  the  several  delegations  to  their  constituents,  and  accepted  by  them,  ac- 
cording to  such  arrangements  as  may  be  made  by  the  convention  for  carrying  the 
same  into  effect. 

"  3.  Resohed,  That  our  delegates  be  instructed  to  use  all  prudent  precautions  to 
secure  that  portion  of  the  Book  Concern  and  Chartered  Fund  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  to  which  the  annual  conferences  represented  in  the  convention,  shall 
be  unitedly  entitled,  and  all  the  property  to  which  the  several  annual  conferences  are 
entitled  to  them  severally  ;  and  that  to  this  end,  they  be  requested  to  obtain  the 
written  opinions  of  one  or  more  emment  lawyers;  but  that  in  the  event  they  must 
either  abandon  the  property,  or  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  constituted  as  it  now  is,  they  be  left  to  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  in  the  premises 

"4.  Resohed,  That  our  delegates  make  a  report  to  this  body  at  its  next  session, 
of  all  their  acts  and  doings  in  the  aforesaid  convention,  and  this  body  shall  not  be 
bound  by  any  arranjieincnts  therein  made,  until  after  it  shall  have  accepted  and  ap- 
proved them  in  confi  rencc  assembled. 

'•  5.  Rcsolrcd,  That  our  delegates  be,  and  they  arc  hereby  instructed  not  to  agree 
to  any  alterations  in  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  that  the 
Discipline  adopted  under  the  new  organization,  shall  be  that  known  and  recognised 
as  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  C'hureh  in  the  United  .States,  with  such 
modifications  diily  as  are  n(  eessary  formally  to  adaj)!  it  to  the  new  organization. 

"  6.  Resolrcd,  That  we  consider  ourselves  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Clnirrh  in  the  United  States,  and  that  we  have  done  no  act,  nor  do  we 
authorize  any  act  to  be  done  in  our  name,  by  which  our  title  to  be  so  considered  shall 
be  forfeited,  unless  in  the  event  contemplated  in  the  last  clause  of  the  third  resolution 
it  becomes  necessary  so  to  do. 

"7.  Resvlced,  That  we  highly  appreciate  the  devotion  of  our  venerabh^  senior 
bishop  to  the  constitution  and  Diseipliiie  of  the  Church,  and  his  nncoiuproinising 
firmness  in  maintaining  both  the  one  and  the-  other,  and  hereliy  assure  him  of  our  in- 
creased conlidciiei'  and  affection. 

"  8.  Resolrcd,  'i'hat  our  beloved  Bishop  Andrew  has  endeared  himself  to  the 
preachers  and  people  of  the  Southern  (Church,  by  resisting  the  eoiistitutioiial  dictation 
of  the  niajority  of  the  late  General  Conference,  and  that  we  cordially  ajiprove  his 
whole  action  in  the  case,  and  welcome  him  to  the  uiireslricled  exeici.se  of  his  episco- 
pal functions  anioiii:  us. 

"9.  Rcsoh-ed,  That  the  course  of  our  delegates  in  the  trying  circumstances  by 
which  they  were  surrounded  during  the  last  session  of  the  General  (.'onference,  meets 
our  entire  approbation. 

"  10.  Rcsiilrcd,  That  we  concur  in  the  alteration  of  the  si.xili  restrictive  rule,  as 
recommended  by  the  resolution  of  the  General  (  "onference. 

"  11.  Resohed,  That  we  do  not  concur  with  the  Holston  Conference  in  the  reso- 
lution proposed  by  them,  regarding  it  as  tending  only  to  embarrass  the  action  of  the 
convention,  without  the  slighest  promise  of  good  to  either  division  of  the  Church. 
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"  L.  Pierce,  Thomas  Samford,  Ignatius  A.  Few,  Samuel  Anthony,  Isaac  Boring, 
George  F.  Pierce,  Joan  W  Talley,  W.  D.  Matthews,  J.  B.  Payne,  Josiah  Lewis." 

"  It  was  further  resolved,  that  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  be 
requested  to  attend  the  convention  of  Southern  delegates  to  be  held  at  Louisville  in 
May  next."  • 

The  following  report  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Florida  Conference  : — 

"  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  action  of  the  late  Gene- 
ral Conference  in  the  cases  of  Bishop  Andrew  and  F.  A.  Harding  ;  also  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  nine  in  the  late  General  Conference  on  the  subject  of  a  peace- 
able separation  of  the  Church  ;  also  the  resolution  of  the  Holston  Conference  on  the 
same  subject,  submit  the  following  resolutions,  to  wit  : — 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  we  disapprove  of  the  course  of  the  late  General  Conference 
in  the  cases  of  Bishop  Andrew  and  F.  A.  Harding. 

"  3.  That  we  heartily  approve  the  proposed  Plan  of  Separation  as  adopted  by  the 
General  Conference,  under  which  the  Southern  and  South-Western  conferences  are 
authorized  to  unite  in  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connexion. 

"  3.  That  we  are  satisfied  that  the  peace  and  success  of  the  Church  in  the  South 
demand  a  separate  and  distinct  organization. 

"  4.  That  we  commend  and  admire  the  firm  and  manly  course  pursued  by  Bishop 
Andrew  under  the  trials  he  has  had  to  encounter,  and  that  we  still  regard  him  as 
possessing  all  his  episcopal  functions. 

"  5.  That  the  course  pursued  by  our  venerable  senior  superintendent.  Bishop 
Soule,  in  defending  the  Discipline  of  our  Church,  has  served  but  to  endear  him  to  us 
more  and  more,  and  we  heartily  approve  his  course  in  inviting  Bishop  Andrew  to 
assist  him  in  his  episcopal  visitations. 

"  6.  That  we  tender  our  warmest  thanks  to  all  those  brethren  who  voted  in  the 
minority  in  Bishop  Andrew's  case. 

"  7.  That  we  approve  of  the  proposed  convention  to  be  held  in  Louisville  the  first 
of  May  next,  and  will  proceed  to  elect  delegates  to  said  convention. 

"  8.  That  we  do  not  concur  in  the  resolution  of  the  Holston  Conference,  proposing 
the  election  of  delegates  for  forming  a  plan  of  compromise. 

"  9.  That  we  do  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  late  General  Conference  for 
the  change  of  the  sixth  article  in  the  restrictive  rules  in  the  Book  of  Discipline,  al- 
lowing an  equitable  pro  rata  division  of  the  Book  Concern. 

"  P.  P.  Smith,  T.  C.  Benning,  R.  H.  Lucky,  J.  W.  Yarbrough,  R.  H.  Howren, 
W  W.  Griffin,  A.  Peeler,  A.  Martin,  S.  P.  Richardson." 

The  Texas  Conference  adopted  the  following  report  and  resolutions  : — 

"  The  committee  to  whom  were  referred  certain  acts  of  the  late  General  Con- 
ference, causing  and  providing  for  a  division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  or 
the  General  Conference  thereof,  and  sundry  communications  pertaining  thereto,  have 
had  the  same  under  solemn  and  prayerful  consideration,  and  beg  leave  to  present 
the  following  report : — 

"  In  view  of  the  numerous  expositions  and  arguments,  pro  and  con,  with  which 
the  Christian  Advocates  have  teemed  for  some  months,  on  the  merits  of  the  highly- 
important  subject  upon  which  your  committee  have  been  called  to  act,  they  presume 
that  the  conference  is  too  well  enlightened  to  need  an  elaborate  and  argumentative 
investigation  of  them,  in  their  multifarious  relations  and  bearings  ;  they,  therefore, 
respectfully  present  the  following  resolutions,  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations : — 

"Resolved,  1.  That  we  approve  of  the  course  of  the  Southern  and  South- Western 
delegates  in  the  late  General  Conference  ;  and  that  their  independent  and  faithful 
discharge  of  duty,  in  a  trying  crisis,  commands  our  admiration  and  merits  our  thanks. 

"  2.  That  we  deeply  deplore  the  increasingly-fearful  controversy  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  divisions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  institu- 
tion of  domestic  slavery,  and  that  we  will  not  cease  to  pray  most  fervently  to  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  for  his  gracious  interposition  in  guiding  this  controversy 
to  a  happy  issue. 

"  3.  That  we  approve  the  appointment  of  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  con- 
ferences in  the  slaveholding  Statss,  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  on  the  first  of  May  next, 
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by  the  Southern  and  South- Western  delegates  in  the  late  General  Conference  ;  and 
also,  the  ratio  of  representation  proposed  by  said  delegates — to  wit,  one  delegate  for 
every  eleven  members  of  the  Conference  ;  and  that  we  will  elect  delegates  to  the 
proposed  convention  upon  said  basis,  to  act  under  the  following  instructions,  to  wit : 
To  endeavour  to  secure  a  compromise  between  the  North  and  South  ;  to  oppose  a 
formal  division  of  the  Church  before  the  General  Conference  of  1848,  or  a  general 
convention  can  be  convened  to  decide  the  present  controversy.  But  should  a  divi- 
sion be  deemed  unavoidable,  and  be  determined  on  by  the  convention,  then,  being 
well  satisfied  with  the  Discipline  of  the  Church,  as  it  is,  we  instruct  our  delegates 
not  to  support  or  favour  any  change  in  said  Discipline,  by  said  convention,  other  than 
to  adapt  its  fiscal  economy  to  the  Southern  organization. 

"4.  That  we  approve  of  the  dignified  and  prudent  course  of  the  bench  of  bishops, 
who  presided  in  the  late  General  Conference. 

"5.  tA  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conference,  that  the  Rev.  John  Clarke,  one  of  our 
delegates  to  the  late  General  Conference,  entirelv  misrepresented  our  views  and 
sentiments,  in  his  votes  in  the  cases  of  Rev.  F  A.  Harding  and  Bishop  Andrew. 

"  6.  That  we  appoint  the  Friday  immediately  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  pro- 
posed general  convention  of  the  delegates  of  the  Southern  and  South- Western  con- 
ferences, as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  on  said 
convention,  that  it  may  be  favoured  with  the  healthful  influence  of  his  grace,  and 
the  guidance  of  his  wisdom. 

"Chauncey  Richardson,  Robert  Alexander,  Samuel  A.  Williams  :" 

The  Alabama  Conference  adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  . — • 

"  The  committee  appointed  by  the  conference  to  take  into  consideration  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  jurisdiction  for  the  Southern  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  beg  leave  to  report  :  That  they  have  meditated  with  prayerful  solici- 
tude on  this  important  matter,  and  have  solemnly  concluded  on  the  necessity  of  the 
measure.  Thev  suppose  it  to  be  supertluons  to  review  formally  all  the  proceedings 
which  constitute  the  unhappy  controversy  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  por- 
tions of  our  Church,  inasmuch  as  their  sentiments  can  be  expressed  in  one  sentence, 
— They  endorse  the  unanswerable  Protest  of  the  minority  in  the  late  General  Con- 
ference. Thev  believe  that  the  doctrines  of  that  imperishable  document  cannot  be 
successfully  assailed.  They  arc  firm  in  the  conviction  that  the  action  of  the  ma- 
jority in  the  case  of  Uisliop  Andrew  was  unconstitutional.  B(unir  but  a  deh  irated 
body,  the  General  (Conference  h;is  no  legitimate  right  to  tam])er  with  the  ofliee  of  a 
<_'eiieral  superintendent — his  amciiableness  to  that  body  .uul  liability  to  e.vpulsion  by 
it,  having  e.telusive  reference  to  mal-adininistration,  ceasing  to  travel,  and  immoral 
conduct.  They  are  '>f  opinion  that  liishop  ,\ndrcw  s  connexion  with  slavery  can  come 
under  none  of  these  heads  If  the  entire  eldersliip  of  th(^  Church,  in  a  conven- 
tional capacity,  were  to  constitute  non-slaveholdiiig  or  even  abolitionism  a  tenure  by 
which  the  episcopal  olfic  e  should  be  Ik  Id,  i>r  if  they  wi're  to  .abolish  the  olliee,  they 
doubtless  could  ple.id  the  alistr.iet  right  thus  to  modify  or  revolutioni/.e  the  Church 
in  Its  supreme  executive  administration;  hut  belong  the  General  (,'onlerenee  can 
justly  plead  this  right,  it  must  show  when  and  where  such  pleri.ary  power  was  dele- 
gated to  it  h\  ihc  iinly  fountain  of  iiuthuritij — the  entire  jnis/diii/f  of  lltr  Church. 
Your  committei'  are,  tlierelore,  of  o]iinioii,  that  the  (ieneral  Contrri  iiee  has  no  more 
power  over  a  bishop,  exc-ept  in  the  specit'ied  eases  of  inal-adminisl ration,  ceasing  to 
travel,  and  immorality,  than  over  the  epise(]pacv,  as  .in  integral  jiart  of  our  i  i  i  lesi- 
astical  polity  It  cm  no  more  depose  a  bislmj)  for  slaveholding  than  it  can  create  a 
new  Church. 

"Your  committee  deeply  regret  that  these  '  conserval  iv(  srntinieiits  did  not 
occur  to  the  majoritv  m  the  late  (ieneral  ConleriMice,  and  that  tlie  .apologists  of 
that  body,  since  its  session,  have  given  them  no  plai-e  in  their  ecclesiastical  creed, 
but  on  the  '-ontrarv  have  gnam  fearful  evidence  that  the  proceedings  in  the  ease  of 
Bishop  .\rulrew  :ire  Init  the  incipiency  of  a  coursr-,  which,  when  finished,  will  le.ave 
not  a  solitary  sl.iveholder  in  the  coinmuni(m  which  shall  be  unfortunately  under  their 
control.  The  fiiregomg  sentiments  and  opinions  lauhody  the  general  views  (  x- 
pressed  most  unequivocilly  throughout  the  eiiiilerein  i'  district  since  the  late  tieiiera! 
Conference,  bv  the  large  body  of  the  memlH  r^liip,  both  in  primary  mcctmas  and 
quarterly  confercnccf 
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"  The  committee,  therefore,  offer  to  the  calm  consideration  and  mature  action  of 
the  Alabama  Annual  Conference,  the  following  series  of  resolutions  :  — 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  this  conference  deeply  deplores  the  action  of  the  late  Genera! 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  case  of  our  venerable  super- 
intendent, Bishop  Andrew,  believing  it  to  be  unconstitutional,  being  as  totally  desti- 
tute of  warrant  from  the  Discipline  as  from  the  word  of  God. 

"  2.  That  the  almost-unanimous  agreement  of  Northern  Methodists  with  the 
majority,  and  Southern  Methodists  with  the  minority  of  the  late  General  Con- 
ference, shows  the  wisdom  of  that  body  in  suggesting  a  duality  of  jurisdiction  to 
meet  the  present  emergency. 

"  3.  That  this  conference  agrees  to  the  proposition  for  the  alteration  of  the  sixth 
restrictive  rule  of  the  Discipline. 

"  4.  That  this  conference  approves  of  the  projected  convention  at  Louisville,  in 
May  next.  " 

"  5.  That  this  conference  most  respectfully  invites  all  the  bishops  to  attend  the 
proposed  convention  at  Louisville. 

"  6.  That  this  conference  is  decided  in  its  attachment  to  Methodism,  as  it  exists 
in  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  hopes  that  the  Louisville  convention  will  not  make 
the  slightest  alteration,  except  so  far  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  jurisdiction. 

"  7.  That  every  preacher  of  this  conference  shall  take  up  a  collection  in  his 
station  or  circuit,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  delegates  to 
the  convention  ;  and  the  proceeds  of  such  collection  shall  be  immediately  paid  over 
to  the  nearest  delegate  or  presiding  elder,  and  the  excess  or  deficit  of  the  collection 
for  the  said  expenses  shall  be  reported  to  the  next  conference,  which  shall  take  action 
on  the  same. 

"  8.  That  the  Friday  immediately  preceding  the  session  of  the  convention,  shall 
be  observed  in  all  our  circuits  and  stations,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  the 
blessings  of  God  upon  its  deliberations. 

"  9.  That  whilst  this  conference  fully  appreciates  the  commendable  motives  which 
induced  the  Holston  Conference  to  suggest  another  expedient  to  compromise  the 
differences  existing  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  divisions  of  the  Church,  it 
nevertheless  cannot  concur  in  the  proposition  of  that  conference  concerning  that 
matter. 

"  10.  That  this  conference  fully  recognises  the  right  of  our  excellent  superinten- 
dent. Bishop  Soule,  to  invite  Bishop  Andrew  to  share  with  him  the  responsibilities 
of  the  episcopal  office  ;  and  while  the  conference  regrets  the  absence  of  the  former. 
it  rejoices  in  being  favoured  with  the  efficient  services  of  the  latter — it  respectfully 
tenders  these  '  true  yoke-fellows  '  in  the  superintendency  the  fullest  approbation,  the 
most  fervent  prayers,  and  the  most  cordial  sympathies. 

"  Thos.  O.  Summers,  A.  H.  Mitchell,  E.  V.  Levert,  J.  Hamilton,  E.  Heam,  M' 
Murrah,  J.  Boring,  Geo.  Shaeffer,  C.  McLeod." 

Bishop  Soule's  letter  of  adhesion,  and  Bishop  Andrew's  letter,  both  of  which  were 
addressed  to  the  convention  at  Louisville,  are  as  follows  : — 

"Dear  Brethren, — I  feel  myself  bound  in  good  faith,  to  carry  out  the  official 
plan  of  episcopal  visitations  as  settled  by  the  bishops  in  New- York,  and  published  in 
the  official  papers  of  the  Church,  until  the  session  of  the  first  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  ;  from  which  time  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  plan  should  be  so  changed  as  to  be  accommodated  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
two  distinct  General  Conferences.  That  when  such  Southern  General  Conference 
shall  be  held,  I  shall  feet  myself  fully  authorized  by  the  Plan  of  Separation,  adopted 
by  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  to  unite  myself  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  if  received  by  the  General  Conference  of  said  Church,  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  the  episcopal  office  within  the  jurisdiction  of  said  General  Conference. 

"  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  19,  1845.  Joshua  Soule." 

"  Dear  Brethren, — I  decidedly  approve  the  course  which  the  convention  has 
taken  in  establishing  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  believing,  as  I  do  most 
sincerely,  that  it  will  tend,  under  God's  blessing,  to  the  wider  spread  and  more  effi- 
cient propagation  of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.    I  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
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convention  to  act  as  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  pledge  myself,  in  humble  dependence  upon  Divine  grace,  to  use  my  best 
efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  God  in  the  interesting  and  extensive  field  of  labour 
assigned  me. 

"  May  the  blessing  of  God  be  upon  us  mutually,  in  our  laborious  field  of  action, 
and,  finally,  may  we  all,  with  our  several  charges,  be  gathered  to  the  home  of  God 
and  the  good  in  heaven  !    Affectionately  your  brother  and  fellow-labourer, 

"  LouisTille,  May,  1845.  James  O.  Anorew." 

The  Pastoral  Address  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lord  was  in  these  words  : — 

"  To  the  ministers  of  the  several  annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  to  all  the  brethren  of  their  pastoral  oversight,  the  convention  of 
said  annual  conferences  address  this  letter,  with  Christian  salutation. 

"  We  gratefully  regard  it  matter  of  congratulation,  beloved  brethren,  for  which 
our  thanks  should  be  offered  at  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to 
conduct  the  business  confided  tons  by  you,  with  great  harmony,  and  except,  perhaps, 
some  inconsiderable  shades  of  difference  on  points  of  minor  import,  with  unexampled 
unanimity.  Our  agreement  on  all  questions  of  importance,  has  probably  been  as  per- 
fect as  the  weakness  of  human  knowledge  might  allow,  or  reason  should  require. 

"  For  full  information  of  all  that  we  have  done,  we  refer  you  to  the  journal  of  our 
proceedings,  and  the  documents  which  accompany  it ;  particularly  the  reports  of  the 
committee  on  organization  and  on  missions.  This  latter  interest  we  have  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  letter,  wishing  to  bring  it  immediately  to  the  notice  of  all  our 
Churches  and  congregations,  (to  whom  we  have  requested  the  letter  might  be  read,) 
to  engage  their  instant  liberality. 

"  We  made  it  a  point  of  early  inquiry,  in  the  course  of  our  proceedings,  to  ascer- 
tain with  what  unanimity  the  annual  conferences  represented  by  us,  and  the  entire 
body  of  the  ministry  and  membership  within  their  general  bounds,  were  known  to 
have  concurred  in  sustaining  the  Declaration  of  the  Southern  delegates  in  the  late 
General  Conference,  and  in  approving  of  the  Plan  provided  by  that  Conference  for 
our  being  constituted  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connexion,  separate  from  the  North. 
The  committee  on  organization,  being  composed  of  two  members  from  each  of  the 
annual  conferences,  was  furnished  with  ample  means  of  obtaining  satisfactory  infor- 
mation. The  members  of  the  committee  held  meetings  with  their  several  delega- 
tions apart,  and  on  a  comparison  of  their  several  reports  carefully  made,  it  was  found, 
that  both  as  to  the  members  of  the  annual  conferetices,  and  the  local  ministry  and 
membership  of  our  entire  territory,  the  declaration  had  been  sustained,  and  a  separate 
organization  called  for,  by  as  great  majority  as  ninclij-fn-c  to  five.  Nor  did  it  appear 
that  n-rn  fire  in  a  Imndred  were  disposed  to  array  themselves  against  their  brethren, 
who.se  interests  were  identical  with  their  own  ;  but  that  part  were  Northern  brethren 
sojourning  in  our  borders,  and  part  were  dwelling  in  sections  of  the  country  where 
the  questions  involved  did  not  materiallv  concern  their  Christian  jirivilcges,  or  those 
of  the  slaves  among  them.  So  great  appears  to  have  been  the  unanimity  of  opinion 
prevailing,  both  among  the  pastors  and  the  people,  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  the 
great  measure  which  we  were  deputed  to  etleet,  by  organizing  on  the  basis  of  the 
Discipline,  and  the  Plan  provided  by  the  late  (ieneral  Conference,  'I'm:  Miotmodist 
Epis(  op.\i.  Cm  Kcii,  South. 

"That  on  so  grave  a  question,  concerning  interests  so  sacred,  and  affecting  so  nu- 
merous a  people.  s[iread  over  the  vast  extent  of  the  country  from  Missouri  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  there  should  be  found  sdine  who  dissent, 
is  what  we  could  not  but  expect.  But  that  the  number  dissenting  should  have  been 
so  small,  compared  to  the  number  of  those  who  have  required  us  to  act,  is,  at  least 
to  our  minds,  conclusive  proof  of  the  absolute  necessitv  of  ibis  action,  as  affording 
the  only  means  left  in  our  power  to  preserve  the  ( -hurch  in  the  more  Soutliern 
States  from  hopeless  niin.  Indeed  the  action  of  the  late  d'eiieral  C'linference,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Southern  delegates,  and  the  provisional 
Plan  for  a  sejiarate  Southern  connexion,  must  have  immediately  broken  up  all  our 
missions  to  tlie  people  of  colour,  and  subjected  their  classes  in  most  of  the  Southern 
circuits  to  ruinous  deprivations.  Of  this,  the  evidence  has  been  unquestionable. 
And  it  must  appear  to  you,  brethren,  that  for  whatever  reason  so  great  an  evil  was 
threatened  for  a  cause  which  the  Southern  delegates  did  nothing  to  produce,  but  rc- 
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sisted  in  the  General  Conference,  that  evil  could  not  fail  of  being  inflicted  with 
redoubled  violence,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent,  if  we,  having  a  platform  legally 
famished  for  a  separate  organization,  should  hesitate  a  moment  to  avail  ourselves  of  it. 
It  would  be,  in  eflTect,  to  put  ourselves,  in  relation  to  the  laws  and  policy  of  the 
Southern  people,  in  the  same  position  which  was  so  injuriously  offensive  in  our 
Northern  brethren,  while  it  could  rftt  be  plead  in  extenuation  of  the  fault,  that  we 
were  Northern  men,  and  ignorant  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  South.  Into  such  a  po- 
sition we  could  not  possibly  put  ourselves ;  nor  can  we  think  that  reasonable  men 
would  require  us  to  do  so. 

"  We  avow,  brethren,  and  we  do  it  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  that  while  we 
have  thus  been  laid  under  the  imperative  force  of  an  absolute  necessity  to  organize 
the  Southern  and  South-Western  conferences  into  an  independent  ecclesiastical  con- 
nexion, whose  jurisdiction  shall  be  exclusive  of  all  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
North,  we  do  not  withdraw  from  the  true  Christian  and  catholic  pale  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  And  that  whilst  we  have  complained,  with  grievous  cause,  of 
the  power  of  the  majority  of  the  General  Conference,  as  that  power  has  been  con- 
strued and  exercised,  we  have  not  complained,  and  have  no  complaint,  against  the 
Church  in  itself.  The  General  Conference,  or  a  majority  thereof,  is  not  the  Church. 
Nor  is  it  possible  that  that  should  be  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  with- 
draws the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  from  the  poor,  and  turns  her  aside  from  her  calling 
of  God,  '  to  spread  Scripture  holiness  over  these  lands,'  in  order  to  fulfil  some  other 
errand,  no  matter  what.  We  could  not  be  Methodists  at  all,  as  we  have  been  taught 
what  Methodism  is,  if,  with  our  knowledge  of  its  nature,  its  aim,  its  constitution,  its 
discipline,  and  of  the  ruin  inevitable  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  most  of  the  South- 
em  States,  if  not  in  all  of  them,  we  should  still  cleave  to  a  Northern  jurisdiction ; 
we  nevertheless  could  not  be  persuaded  to  yield  the  Gospel  for  a  jurisdictional  affinity 
with  brethren,  who,  we  believe  in  our  hearts,  cannot  govern  us  without  great  injury 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  most  parts  of  our  work.  If  we  err,  it  is  the  spirit  of  Metho- 
dism which  prompts  us  to  the  error.  We  '  call  God  for  a  record,'  that,  as  far  as  we 
know  our  hearts,  we  intend  nothing,  we  desire  nothing,  we  do  nothing,  having  any  other 
object  or  aim,  but  that  the  Gospel  may  be  preached,  without  let  or  hindrance,  in  all 
parts  of  our  country,  and  especially  to  the  poor.  There  is  nothing  belonging  of  right 
to  the  Church-*her  doctrines,  her  discipline,her  economy,  her  usages,  her  efficiency — 
which  we  do  not  cherish  in  our  inmost  hearts.  It  is  not  the  Church,  not  anything 
proper  to  the  Church,  in  her  character  as  Christ's  body,  and  consecrated  to  the  pro- 
motion of  his  cause  in  the  earth,  which  we  would  disown,  or  depart  from,  or  oppose  ; 
but  only  such  a  position  in  the  Church  as  some  of  her  sons  would  force  us  into,  an- 
tagonistic to  her  principles,  her  policy,  and  her  calling  of  God.  Nor  yet  can  we  be 
charged  with  any  factious  or  schismatic  opposition  to  the  General  Conference,  for  we 
have  done  nothing,  and  mean  to  do  nothing,  not  authorized  by  express  enactment  of 
that  body,  in  view  of  the  very  emergency  which  compels  our  action. 

"  It  had  been  too  much  to  expect,  considering  the  weakness  of  men,  that,  suddenly 
roused  to  resistance,  as  the  Southern  Churches  were,  by  the  unlooked-for  action  in 
the  cases  of  Bishop  Andrew  and  brother  Harding,  there  should  not,  in  some  instances, 
have  escaped  expressions  of  resentment  and  unkindness.  Or  that,  put  to  the  defence 
of  the  majority  of  the  General  Conference,  where  the  evil  complained  of  was  so  seri- 
ous, the  advocates  of  that  majority  should  not  sometimes  have  expressed  themselves 
in  terms  which  seemed  harsh  and  unjust.  We  deeply  deplore  it,  and  pray  that,  for  the 
time  to  come,  such  exhibitions  of  a  mortifying  frailty  may  give  place  to  Christian  mode- 
ration. We  invoke  the  spirit  of  peace  and  holiness.  That  brother  shall  be  esteemed 
as  deserving  best,  who  shall  do  most  for  the  promotion  of  peace.  Surely  this  is  a 
time  of  all  others,  in  our  day,  when  we  should  seek  and  pursue  peace.  A  continu- 
ance of  strife  between  North  and  South  must  prove  prejudicial  on  both  sides.  The 
separation  is  made — formally,  legally  made — and  let  peace  ensue.  In  Christ's  name 
let  there  be  peace.  Whatever  is  needful  to  be  done,  or  worth  the  doing,  may  be  done 
in  peace.  We  especially  exhort  brethren  of  the  border  conferences  and  societies,  to 
forbear  each  other  in  love,  and  labour  after  peace.  Let  every  one  abide  by  the  law 
of  the  General  Conference,  with  respect  to  our  bounds,  and  choose  for  himself  with 
Christian  temper,  and  permit  others  to  choose  without  molestation,  between  North 
and  South.  Our  chief  care  should  be  to  maintain  '  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace.'  Methodism,  preserved  in  what  makes  it  one  the  world  over — the  purity 
of  its  doctrines,  the  efficiency  of  its  discipline,  its  unworldliness,  its  zeal  for  God,  its 
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self-devotion — is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  a  question  of  boundary  or  General 
Conference  jurisdiction  merely. 

"  And  now,  brethren,  beseeching  you  to  receive  the  word  of  exhortation  which  wt 
have  herein  briefly  addressed  to  you,  and  humbly  invoking  the  blessings  of  God  upon 
you,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace  in  Christ  our  Lord,  praying  for  you,  as  we 
always  do,  that  vou  may  abound  in  every  good  work,  and  confiding  in  your  prayers 
for  us,  that  we  may  be  found  one  with  you  m  faith  and  charity  at  the  appearing  of 
Jesus  Christ,  we  take  leave  of  you,  and  return  from  the  work  which  we  have  now- 
fulfilled,  to  renew  our  labours  with  you  and  among  you  in  the  Lord. 

"  James  0.  Andrew,  President. 

"  Thomas  O.  Summers,  Secretary. 
"  Louisville,  Kentucky,  May  16,  1845." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Organization,  on  page  67,  which  Mr.  Lord  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  Court  as  an  able  document,  containing  nearly  all  the 
argument  on  that  side,  is  in  these  words  : — 

"  The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  a  sepa- 
rate organization  of  the  annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
slaveholding  States,  for  the  purpose  of  a  separate  General  Conference  connexion 
and  jurisdiction,  within  the  limits  of  said  States  and  conferences,  having  had  the  en- 
tire subject  under  careful  and  patient  consideration,  together  with  the  numerous  peti- 
tions, instructions,  resolutions,  and  propositions  for  adjustment  and  compromise, 
referred  to  them  by  the  convention,  offer  the  following  as  their 

"  REPORT. 

"  In  view  of  the  extent  to  which  the  great  questions  in  controversy,  between  the 
North  and  the  South  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  have  been  discussed,  and 
by  consequence  must  be  understood  by  the  parties  more  immediately  interested,  it 
has  not  been  deemed  necessary  by  the  committee  to  enter  into  any  formal  or  elabo- 
rate examination  of  the  general  subject,  beyond  a  plain  and  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  facts  and  principles  involved,  which  may  place  it  in  the  power  of  all  concerned, 
to  do  justice  to  the  convictions  and  motives  of  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Church, 
in  rcsistmg  the  action  of  the  late  (uncial  Conference  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
Its  unconstitutional  assumption  of  rijht  and  power  in  other  respects  ;  and  also  pre- 
senting, in  a  form  as  brief  und  lucid  as  possible,  some  of  the  principal  grounds  of  ac- 
tion, had  in  view  by  the  South,  in  favouring  the  provisional  Plan  of  Separation,  adopted 
liy  the  •  K'neral  ( 'mili n  iuH'  at  its  last  session. 

"  On  the  suliject  of  the  legitimate  right,  and  the  full  and  proper  authority  of  the 
convention  to  institute,  determine,  and  finally  act  upon  the  inquiry,  referred  to  the 
committee  to  deliberate  and  report  upon,  the  committer  entertain  no  doubt  whatever. 
.\|iart  from  every  other  consideration  which  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion, the  Gnu  ral  Conri  rciirr  of  18  11,  in  tlic  Plan  of  juri.sdictional  Scparatioii  adopted 
by  that  body,  gave  full  and  (  xjin  ss  authority  to  '  the  annual  conferences  in  the  slave- 
holding  States,'  to  judge  of  the  propriety,  and  decide  upon  the  necessity,  of  organiz- 
ing a  '  separate  ecclesiasticil  connexion'  in  the  South.  .\nd  not  only  did  the  (Jenc- 
ral  ( 'onfereiiec  invest  tliis  right  in  '  the  annual  eonfereiici  s  in  the  slavi  liokling  Slates,' 
without  limitation  or  resi  rve,  as  to  the  rxlrnt  of  the  investment,  and  c.cclusirftti  with 
regard  to  evi  ry  other  division  of  the  • 'hurch,  and  all  other  brandies  or  povvi  rs  of 
the  government,  but  left  the  method  of  official  determination  and  tlie  mode  of  action, 
in  the  ex<Ti-ise  or  assertion  of  the  right,  to  the  free  and  untranimeih'd  discretion  of 
the  cont'erenees  interested.  These  eonii  reiices,  thus  accredited  by  flu;  General 
Conference  to  judge  and  ;ict  for  themselves,  confided  the  ri^rht  and  trust  of  d<  cision 
and  action,  m  the  [iremises,  to  (h'legates  regularly  chosen  by  ihese  bodie,-,  respective- 
ly, upon  a  uniform  principle  and  fixed  ratio  of  re|>rcseiii al        previously  agrei  d  upon 

by  eiich,  in  constitution.il  session,  and  directi  il  ihem  to  meet  in  general  convi  ntion, 
in  tlie  city  of  Louisville,  May,  for  this  and  otlier  purposes,  authorized  by  the 

<  ieneral  ( 'onli  reiice,  at  tlii'  same  time  and  in  tlie  sanu'  way.  All  the  right  and  power, 
therefore,  of  the  General  Conference,  in  any  u.iv  connected  with  the  important  deci- 
sion in  question,  wen'  duly  and  formally  traiislerred  to  'the  annual  conlerem-es  in 
the  slaveholding  States,"  and  exclusively  invested  in  them.    And  as  this  investment 
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was  obviously  for  the  purpose,  that  such  right  and  power  might  be  exercised  by  them, 
in  any  mode  they  might  prefer,  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
investment,  the  delegates  thus  chosen,  one  hundred  in  number,  and  representing  six- 
teen annual  conferences,  under  commission  of  the  General  Conference,  here  and  now 
assembled  in  convention,  have  not  oi^Jy  all  the  right  and  power  of  the  General  Con- 
ference, as  transferred  to  '  the  annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States,'  but  in 
addition,  all  the  right  and  power  of  necessity  inherent  in  these  bodies,  as  constituent 
parties,  giving  birth  and  power  to  the  General  Conference  itself,  as  the  common 
federal  council  of  the  Church.  It  follows  hence,  that  for  all  the  purposes  specified 
and  understood  in  this  preliminary  view  of  the  subject,  the  convention  possesses  all 
the  right  and  power,  both  of  the  General  Conference  and  the  sixteen  '  annual  confer- 
ences in  the  slaveholding  States,'  jointly  and  severally  considered.  The  ecclesi- 
astical and  conventional  right,  therefore,  of  this  body,  to  act  in  the  premises,  and  act 
conclusively,  irrespective  of  the  whole  Church,  and  all  its  powers  of  government  be- 
side, is  clear  and  undoubted.  As  the  moral  right,  however,  to  act  as  proposed  in  the 
General  Conference  Plan  of  jurisdictional  Separation,  rests  upon  entirely  different 
grounds,  and  will  perhaps  be  considered  as  furnishing  the  only  allowable  warrant  of 
action,  notwithstanding  constitutional  right,  it  may  be  necessary  at  least  to  glance  at 
the  grave  moral  reasons,  creating  the  necessity,  tlie  high  moral  compulsions,  by 
which  the  Southern  conferences  and  Church  have  been  impelled  to  the  course  of  ac- 
tion, which  it  is  the  intention  of  this  report  to  explain  and  vindicate,  as  not  only  right 
and  reasonable,  but  indispensable  to  the  character  and  welfare  of  Southern  Methodism. 

"  The  preceding  statements  and  reasoning,  present  no  new  principle  or  form  of 
action  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Numerous  instances  might  be  cited,  in  the 
constitutional  history  of  Church  polity,  in  which  high  moral  necessity,  in  the  absence 
of  any  recognised  conventional  right,  has  furnished  the  only  and  yet  sufficient  war- 
rant for  ecclesiastical  movements  and  arrangements,  precisely  similar  in  character 
with  that  contemplated  in  the  plan  of  a  separate  Southern  Connexion  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  adopted  by  the  late  General  Conference.  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodism, in  all  its  phases  and  aspects,  is  a  most  pertinent  illustration  of  the  truth  we 
assume,  and  the  fitness  and  force  of  the  example  must  go  far  to  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  any  otl^er  proof.  It  was  on  the  specific  basis  of  such  necessity,  without 
conventional  right,  that  the  great  Wesleyan  Conference  arose  in  England.  It  was 
upon  the  same  basis,  as  avowed  by  Wesley,  that  the  American  Connexion  became 
separate  and  independent,  and  this  Connexion  again  avows  the  same  principle  of 
action,  in  the  separation  and  establishment  of  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Canada,  whose  organization  took  place  by  permission  and  direction  of  the  same 
authority,  under  which  this  convention  is  now  acting  for  a  similar  purpose. 

"  Should  it  appear  in  the  premises  of  the  action  proposed,  that  a  high  moral  and 
religious  duty  is  devolved  upon  the  ministry  and  membership  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  the  South, — devolved  upon  us  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  the  providential  appointments  of  our  social  condition,  which  we  cannot  neglect 
without  infidelity  to  a  high  moral  trust,  but  which  we  cannot  fulfil  in  connexional 
union  with  the  Northern  portion  of  the  Church,  under  the  same  General  Conference 
jurisdiction,  owing  to  causes  connected  with  the  civil  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Church, — then  a  strong  moral  necessity  is  laid  upon  us, 
which  assumes  the  commanding  character  of  a  positive  duty,  under  sanction  of  Di- 
vine right,  to  dissolve  the  ties  and  bonds  of  a  single  General  Conference  jurisdiction, 
and  in  its  place  substitute  one  in  the  South,  which  will  not  obstruct  us  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  or  prevent  us  from  accomplishing  the  great  objects  of  the  Christian 
ministry  and  Church  organization.  From  a  careful  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  facts 
and  their  relations — the  whole  range  of  cause  and  eflfect,  as  connected  with  the 
subject-matter  of  this  report — it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  great  warrant  of 
moral  necessity,  not  less  than  unquestionable  ecclesiastical  right,  fully  justified  this 
convention  in  the  position  they  are  about  to  take,  as  a  separate  organic  division  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  by  authority  of  its  chief  synod, — 'the  delegates  of  all 
the  several  annual  conferences  in  General  Conference  assembled.'  One  of  the  two 
main  issues,  which  have  decided  the  action  of  the  Southern  conferences,  relates,  as 
all  know,  to  the  assumed  right  of  the  Church  to  control  the  question  of  slavery,  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  and  fluctuating  provieions  of  Church  legislation,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  superior  control  of  State  policy  and  civil  law.  From  all  the  evidence 
accessible  in  the  case,  the  great  masses  of  the  ministry  and  membership  of  the  Me- 
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thodist  Episcopal  Church,  North  and  South,  present  an  irreconcilable  opposition  of 
conviction  and  feeUng  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  rights  of  the 
Church  to  interfere  with  the  question — the  one  claiming  unlimited  right  of  inter- 
ference to  the  full  extent  the  Church  may,  at  any  time  or  from  any  cause,  be  con- 
cerned;  and  the  other  resisting  alike  the  assumption  or  exercise  of  any  such  right, 
because,  in  nearly  all  the  slaveholding  States,  such  a  course  of  action  must  brin^ 
the  Church  in  direct  conflict  with  the  civil  authority,  to  which  the  Church  has 
pledged  subjection  and  support  in  the  most  solemn  and  explicit  forms,  and  from  the 
obligations  of  which  she  cannot  retreat  without  dishonouring  her  own  laws,  and  the 
neglect  and  violation  of  some  of  the  plain  and  most  imperative  requirements  of 
Christianity.  Under  such  circumstances  of  disagreement — in  such  a  state  of  adverse 
conviction  and  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  North  and  South  of  the  Church — it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  two  great  sections  of  the  Church,  thus  situated,  in  relation  to  each 
other,  by  causes  beyond  the  control  of  either  party,  cannot  remain  together  and  suc- 
cessfully prosecute  the  high  and  common  aims  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  Church 
organization,  under  the  same  General  Conference  jurisdiction.  The  manifest  want 
of  uniformity  of  opinion  and  harmony  of  co-operation,  must  always  lead,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  struggles  and  results  directly  inconsistent  with  the  original  intention  of  the 
Church,  in  establishing  a  common  jurisdiction,  to  control  all  its  general  interests. 
And  should  it  appear  that,  by  a  division  and  future  duality  of  such  jurisdiction,  as 
authorized  by  the  late  General  Conference,  the  original  purposes  of  the  Church  can 
better  be  accomplished,  or  rather,  that  they  can  be  accomplished  in  no  other  way, 
how  can  the  true  and  proper  unity  of  the  Church  be  maintained  except  by  yieldmg 
to  the  necessity,  and  having  a  separate  General  Conference  jurisdiction  for  each 
division  1  By  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Church  generally,  slavery  is  regarded  as 
strictly  a  civil  institution,  exclusively  in  custody  of  the  civil  power,  and  as  a  regula- 
tion of  State  beyond  the  reach  of  Church  interference  or  control,  except  as  civil  law 
and  right  may  be  infringed  by  ecclesiastical  assumption.  By  the  Northern  portion 
of  the  Church,  individuals  are  held  responsible  f  jr  the  alleged  injustice  and  evil  of  re- 
lations and  rights,  created  and  protected  by  the  organic  and  municipal  laws  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  country,  and  which  relations  and  rights,  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
slaveholding  States,  are  not  under  individual  control  in  any  sense  or  to  any  extent. 

"  Both  portions  of  the  Church  are  presumed  to  act  from  principle  and  conviction, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  recede  ;  and  how,  under  such  circumstances,  is  it  possible  to 
prevent  the  most  fearful  disunion,  with  all  the  attendant  evils  of  contention  and  strife, 
except  by  allowing  each  section  a  separate  and  inde|iciideiit  jurisdiction,  the  same  in 
character  and  purpose  with  the  one  to  which  both  have  hitherto  been  subject  !  What 
fact,  truth,  or  principle,  not  merely  of  human  oriijin,  and  therefore  of  doubtful  au- 
thority, can  be  urged,  as  interposing  any  reasonable  obstacle  to  a  change  of  juris- 
diction, merely  modal  in  character,  and  simply  desiL,'ned  to  adapt  a  single  principle 
of  (;hurch  government,  not  pretcnd(^d  to  be  of  Divine  obligation  or  Scripture  origin, 
to  the  character  and  features  of  the  civil  government  of  the  country  !  Nothing 
essential  to  Church  organization  ;  nothing  essentially  distinctive  of  Methodism, — even 
American  Methodism, — is  (iroposi  d  to  be  dislurbi  d,  or  even  touched,  by  the  ar- 
ranijement.  It  is  a  simple  division  of  general  jurisdiction,  for  strong  moral  n^a.sons, 
.arising  out  of  the  civil  relations  and  position  of  the  parties,  intending  to  accom- 
plish for  both,  what  it  is  di  inonstraied  by  ex|)(  riment  cannot  be  accoiiijilished  by  one 
common  jurisdiction,  as  now  constituted,  and  should,  therefore,  under  the  stress  of 
such  moral  necessity,  be  attempted  in  some  other  way. 

'•  The  ((uestion  of  slavery,  more  or  less  intimately  interwoven  with  the  interests 
and  drstiiiy  of  nine  millions  of  human  beings,  in  the  United  St.itrs,  is  cerl.nnly  of 
sufficient  importance,  coming  u|)  as  it  has  in  the  recent  lustory  of  the  .Methodist 
Episcopal  (Uiureh,  and  as  it  does  in  the  deliberations  (il  this  convention,  to  authorize 
any  men  ly  modal  or  even  organic  chan;,'cs  in  the  giiverniiieiit  of  the  Church,  should 
it  ap|jrar  obvious  that  I  hi'  ori^nnal  and  avowed  ])ur|ioses  of  the  (Jhurch  will  be  more 
efleclively  secured  and  promoted  by  the  chaMgc  piii|iiist'il,  than  by  continuing  the 
present  or  loriner  system.  The  evidence  lielore  the  coiniiiittee,  establishes  the  fact 
in  the  clciirest  manner  possible,  that,  throiii;hoiit  the  Southern  confi^rences,  the 
ministry  and  membership  of  the  (/hurch,  amounting  to  nearly  .500,000,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  ninetv-live  in  the  hundred,  deem  a  division  of  jurisdiction  indis- 
pensabh'  to  the  welfare  of  the  (Jliurch,  m  the  Southern  and  South- Wesii  rn  confer- 
ences of  the  slaveholding  States  ;  and  this  fact  alone,  must  go  far  to  establish  the 
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right,  while  it  demonstrates  the  necessity,  of  the  separate  jurisdiction,  contemplated 
in  the  Plan  of  General  Conference,  and  adopted  by  that  body  in  view  of  such  neces- 
sity, as  likely  to  exist  The  interests  of  State,  civil  law,  and  public  opinion,  in  the 
South,  imperiously  require,  that  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Church  shall  have  no 
part  in  the  discussion  and  agitation  of  this  subject  in  the  chief  councils  of  the  Church, 
[n  this  opinion,  nearly  universal  in  tRe  South,  we  concur. 

"  Christ  and  his  apostles — Christianity  and  its  inspired  aid  early  teachers — found 
slavery  in  its  most  offensive  and  aggravated  forms,  as  a  civil  institution,  diffused  and 
Jiisting  throughout  nearly  the  entire  field  of  their  administrations  and  influence  ; 
md  yet,  in  the  New  Testament  and  earlier  records  of  the  Church,  we  have  no  legis- 
ation — no  interference — no  denunciation  with  regard  to  it,  not  even  remonstrance 
igainst  it.  They  found  it  wrought  up  and  vitally  intermingled  with  the  whole 
nachinery  of  civil  government  and  order  of  society — so  implicated  with  '  the  powers 
:hat  be,'  that  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  the  early  pastoral  guides  of  the  Church,  saw  just 
•eason  why  the  Church  should  not  interfere  beyond  a  plain  and  urgent  enforcement 
>f  the  various  duties  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  relation  of  master  and  slave,  leaving 
he  relation  itself,  as  a  civil  arrangement,  untouched  and  unaffected,  except  so  far  as 
t  seems  obviously  to  have  been  the  Divine  purpose  to  remove  every  form  and  degree 
»f  wrong  and  evil  connected  with  the  institutions  of  human  government,  by  a  faithful 
nculcation  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity,  without  meddling  in  any  way 
vith  the  civil  polity  of  the  countries  into  which  it  was  introduced.  A  course  pre- 
lisely  similar  to  this,  the  example  of  which  should  have  been  more  attractive,  was 
mrsued  by  the  great  founder  of  Methodism,  in  all  slaveholding  countries  in  which 
le  established  societies.  Mr.  Wesley  never  deemed  it  proper  to  have  any  rule,  law, 
tr  regulation  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  either  in  the  United  States,  the  West  Indies, 
fc  elsewhere.  The  effects  of  the  early  and  unfortunate  attempts  of  the  Methodist 
3hurch  to  meddle  and  interfere,  in  the  legislation  and  practice  of  government  and 
liscipline,  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  are  too  well  known  to 
equire  comment.  Among  the  more  immediate  results  of  this  short-sighted,  disas- 
rous  imprudence,  especially  from  1780  to  1804,  may  be  mentioned  the  watchful 
lealousy  of  civil  government,  and  the  loss  of  public  confidence  throughout  a  very 
arge  and  influential  portion  of  the  whole  Southern  community.  These,  and  similar 
levelopments,  \S&  the  Church,  by  the  most  careful  and  considerate  steps,  to  the 
idoption,  gradually,  of  a  medium  compromise  course  of  legislation  on  the  subject ; 
mtil  the  law  of  slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  letter  of  Discipline,  became,  by  the 
ast  material  act  of  legislation  in  1816,  the  great  compromise  bond  of  union  be- 
ween  the  North  and  the  South  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  whole  law  of  the 
)hurch — all  there  is  in  the  statute-book,  to  govern  North  and  South  on  this  subject — 
3  the  following  : — First :  The  general  rule,  which  simply  prohibits  '  the  buying  or 
lelling  of  men,  women,  or  children,  with  an  intention  to  enslave  them.'  Second  : 
No  slaveholder  shall  be  eligible  to  any  official  station  in  our  Church  hereafter, 
vhere  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives  admit  of  emancipation,  and  permit  the 
iberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom.  When  any  travelling  preacher  becomes  an  owner 
)f  a  slave  or  slaves,  by  any  means,  he  shall  forfeit  his  ministerial  character  in  our 
Dhurch,  unless  he  execute,  if  it  be  practicable,  a  legal  emancipation  of  such  slaves, 
;onformably  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives.' 

"Here  is  the  law,  the  whole,  the  only  law  of  the  Church,  containing,  first,  a,prohibi- 
ion,  and,  second,  a  grant.  The  prohibition  is,  that  no  member  or  minister  of  the 
Dhurch,  is  allowed  to  purchase  or  sell  a  human  being,  who  is  to  be  enslaved,  or  re- 
iuced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  by  such  purchase  or  sale.  And  further,  that  no  minister, 
;n  any  of  the  grades  of  ministerial  office,  or  other  person,  having  official  standing  in 
ihe  Church,  can,  if  he  be  the  owner  of  a  slave,  be  allowed  to  sustain  such  official 
relation  to  the  Church,  unless  he  shall  legally  provide  for  the  emancipation  of  such 
slave  or  slaves,  if  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives  will  admit  of  legal  eman- 
cipation, and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom.  Such  is  the  plain  prohibi- 
tion of  law,  binding  upon  all.  The  grant  of  the  law,  however,  is  equally  plain  and 
unquestionable.  It  is,  that  persons  may  purchase  or  sell  men,  women,  or  children, 
provided  such  purchase  or  sale  does  not  involve  the  fact  or  intention  of  enslaving 
them,  or  of  reducing  the  subjects  of  such  purchase  or  sale  to  a  state  of  slavery.  The 
intention  of  the  law  no  doubt  is,  that  this  may  be  done  from  motives  of  humanity, 
and  not  by  any  means  for  the  purpose  of  gain.  But  further,  the  law  distinctly  pro- 
vides, that  every  minister,  in  whatever  grade  of  office,  and  every  person  having 
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official  standing  of  any  kind  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  being  the  owner  or 
owners  of  slave  property,  shall  be  protected  against  any  forfeiture  of  right,  on  this 
account,  where  the  laws  of  the  State  do  not  admit  of  legal  emancipation,  and  allow 
the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom  in  the  State  in  which  he  is  emancipated.  Here 
is  the  plain  grant  of  law  to  which  we  allude.  From  the  first  agitation  of  the  subject 
of  slavery  in  the  Church,  the  Northern  portion  of  it  has  been  disposed  to  insist  upon 
further  prohibitory  enactments.  The  South,  meanwhile,  has  always  shown  itself 
ready  to  go  as  far,  by  way  of  prohibition,  as  the  law  in  question  implies,  but  has 
uniformly  resisted  any  attempt  to  impair  Southern  rights  under  protection  of  the 
grant  of  law  to  which  we  have  asked  attention.  Under  such  circumstances  of  dis- 
agreement and  difficulty,  the  conventional  and  legislative  adjustment  of  the  question, 
tis  found  in  the  General  Rule,  but  especially  the  tenth  section  of  the  Discipline,  was 
brought  about,  and  has  always  been  regarded  in  the  South  as  a  great  compromise 
arrangement,  without  strict  adherence  to  which,  the  North  and  the  South  could  not 
remain  together  under  the  same  general  jurisdiction.  That  we  have  not  mistaken 
the  character  of  the  law,  or  misconstrued  the  intention  and  purposes  of  its  enact- 
ment, at  different  times,  we  think  entirely  demonstrable  from  the  whole  history  botii 
of  the  iegistation  of  the  Church  and  the  judicial  and  executive  administration  of  the 
government.  The  full  force  and  bearing  of  the  law,  however,  were  more  distinctly 
brought  in  view,  and  authoritatively  asserted,  by  the  General  Conference  of  1840, 
after  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  and  the  judicial  determina- 
tion of  that  body,  connected  with  the  language  of  the  Discipline,  just  quoted,  gives 
in  still  clearer  light  the  true  and  only  law  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
After  deciding  various  other  principles  and  positions  incidental  to  the  main  question, 
the  decision  is  summed  up  in  the  following  words  : — '  While  the  general  rule  (or 
law)  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  relating  to  those  States  whose  laws  admit  of  emanci- 
pation, and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom,  should  be  firmly  and  con- 
stantly enforced,  the  exception  to  the  general  rule  (or  law)  applying  to  those  States 
where  emancipation,  as  defined  above,  is  not  ■practicable,  should  be  recognised  and 
protected  with  equal  firmness  and  impartiality  ;  therefore — 

"  '  Resolved  by  the  several  annual  conferences  in  General  Conference  assembled. 
That  under  the  provisional  exception  of  the  general  rule  (or  law)  of  the  Church,  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  the  simple  holding  of  slaves,  or  mere  ownership  of  slave  pro- 
perty, in  States  or  Territories  where  the  laws  do  not  admit  of  emancipation  and 
permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom,  constitutes  no  legal  harrier  to  the  elec- 
tion or  ordination  of  ministers  to  the  various  grades  of  office  known  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  as  operating 
any  forfeiture  of  right,  in  view  of  such  election  and  ordination.'  This  decision  of  the 
General  Conference  was  not  objected  to  or  dissented  from  by  a  single  member  of  that 
body.  It  was  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  great  representative  and  judicial  council 
of  the  Church,  then  acting  in  the  character  of  a  high  court  of  appeals  for  the  decision 
of  an  important  legal  question.  It  will  be  perceived  how  strikingly  the  language  of 
this  decision  accords  with  both  the  features  of  the  law  of  slavery  which  we  have 
thought  important  to  notice — the  prohibition  and  the  grant  of  law  in  the  case ;  what 
may  not  be  done  as  the  general  rule,  and  at  the  same  time  what  may  be  done,  under 
the  provisional  exception  to  the  general  law,  without  forfeiture  of  right  of  any  kind. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  besides  the  plain  assurance  of  the  original 
law,  that  where  emancipation  is  not  legally  practicable,  and  the  emancipated  slave  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  freedom,  or  where  it  is  practicable  to  emancipate,  but  the  emancipated 
slave  cannot  enjoy  freedom,  emancipation  is  not  required  of  any  owner  of  slaves  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  from  the  lowest  officer  uj)  to  the  bishop,  but  the 
rights  of  all  thus  circumstanced  are  protected  and  secured,  notwithstanding  their 
connexion  wilh  slavery.  Besides  this,  the  full  and  elaborate  decision  of  the  General 
Conference,  :is  a  grave  and  formal  adjudication  had  upon  all  the  issues  involved  in  the 
question,  published  to  all  who  where  in,  or  might  bo  disposed  to  enter  the  Church, 
that  the  law  of  slavery  applied  to  States  where  emancipation  is  impracticable,  and 
the  freed  slave  not  allowed  to  enjoy  freedom,  this  clear  and  unambiguous  decision, 
by  the  highesi  authority  of  the  Church,  leaves  the  owner  of  slaves  upon  the  ground — 
upon  a  basis — of  the  most  perfect  equality  with  other  ministers  of  the  Church  having 
no  connexion  with  slavery.  Such,  then,  is  the  law  ;  such  its  construction  ;  such  the 
official  and  solemn  pledge  of  the  Church.  And  these  had,  to  a  great  extent,  restored 
the  lost  confidence  and  allayed  the  jealous  apprehensions  of  the  South,  in  relation 
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to  the  purposes  of  the  Church  respecting  slavery.  There  was  in  the  South  no  dis- 
position to  disturb,  discuss,  or  in  any  way  agitate  the  subject.  The  law  was  not 
objected  to  or  complained  of,  but  was  regarded  as  a  settled  compromise  between 
the  parties,  a  medium  arrangement  on  the  ground  of  mutual  concession,  well  calcu- 
lated to  secure  and  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Church,  North  and  South. 

"  That  this  law — this  great  comp)pmise  conservative  arrangement,  which  had  been 
looked  to  as  the  only  reliable  bond  of  jurisdictional  union  between  the  North  and 
South  for  nearly  half  a  century — was  practically  disregarded  and  abandoned  by  the 
last  General  Conference,  in  the  memorable  cases  of  Harding  and  Andrew,  both  by 
judicial  construction  and  virtual  legislation,  manifestly  inconsistent  with  its  provisions 
and  purposes,  and  subversive  of  the  great  objects  of  its  enactment,  has  been  too  fear- 
fully demonstrated  by  various  forms  of  proof,  to  require  more  than  a  brief  notice  in 
this  report.  The  actual  position  of  the  Church  was  suddenly  reversed,  and  its  long- 
established  policy  entirely  changed.  The  whole  law  of  the  Church  and  the  most 
important  adjudications  had  upon  it,  were  treated  as  null  and  obsolete,  and  that  body 
proceeded  to  a  claim  of  right,  and  course  of  action,  amounting  to  a  virtual  repeal  of 
all  law,  and  new  and  capricioiis  legislation  on  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  question 
ever  introduced  into  the  councils  of  the  Church,  or  named  upon  its  statute-book. 

"  By  no  fair  construction  of  the  law  of  slavery  as  given  above,  could  the  Church 
be  brought  in  conflict  with  civil  legislation  on  the  subject.  It  is  true,  as  demanded 
by  the  convictions  and  opinions  of  the  Church,  testimony  was  borne  against  the  evil 
of  slavery,  but  it  was  done  without  conflicting  with  the  polity  and  laws  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  country.  No  law,  for  example,  affected  the  lay-membership  of  the 
Church  with  regard  to  slavcholding  ;  the  Church  gave  its  full  permission  that  the 
private  members  of  the  Church  might  own  and  hold  slaves  at  discretion  ;  and  the 
mference  is  indubitable,  that  the  Church  did  not  consider  simple  slaveholding  as  a 
moral  evil,  personally  attaching  to  the  more  fact  of  being  the  owner  or  holder  of 
slaves.  The  evil  charged  upon  slavery  must  of  necessity  have  been  understood  of 
other  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  could  not  imply  moral  obliquity,  without  impeach- 
ing the  integrity  and  virtue  of  the  Church.  Moreover,  where  the  laws  precluded 
emancipation,  the  ministry  were  subjected  to  no  disabilities  of  any  kind,  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Church,  in  relation  to  slavery,  were  not  at  least  in  anything  like 
direct  conflict  ^ith  civil  law.  In  contravention,  however,  of  the  plain  and  long- 
established  law  of  the  Church,  the  action  of  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  in  the 
well-known  instances  cited,  brought  the  Church  into  a  state  of  direct  and  violent  an- 
tagonism with  the  civil  authority  and  the  rights  of  citizenship,  throughout  all  the 
slaveholding  States.  This  was  not  done  by  the  repeal  of  existing  law,  or  additional 
legislation  by  direct  enactment,  but  in  a  much  more  dangerous  form,  by  the  simple 
process  of  resolution  by  an  irresponsible  majority,  requiring  Southern  ministers  as 
slaveholders,  in  order  to  Church  eligibility  and  equality  of  right  with  non-slavehold- 
ing  ministers  of  the  Church,  to  do  what  cannot  be  done  without  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  States  in  which  they  reside,  and  is  not  required  or  contemplated,  but 
expressly  excepted,  and  even  provided  against,  by  the  law  of  the  Church. 

"  It  will  thus  appear  that  the  entire  action  of  the  General  Conference  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  was  in  direct  conflict  with  the  law,  both  of  the  Church  and  the  land, 
and  could  not  have  been  submitted  to  by  the  South,  without  the  most  serious  detri- 
ment to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  The  action  in  the  instance  of  Bishop  Andrew, 
was,  in  the  strongest  and  most  exceptionable  sense,  extra-judicial.  It  was  not  pre- 
tended that  Bishop  Andrew  had  violated  any  law  of  the  Church  ;  so  far  from  this, 
the  only  law  applicable  to  the  case,  gave,  as  we  have  seen,  ample  and  explicit  assur- 
ance of  protection.  So  to  construe  law,  or  so  proceed  to  act  without  reference  to 
law,  as  to  abstract  from  it  its  whole  protective  power,  and  deprive  it  of  all  its  conser- 
vative tendencies  in  the  system,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  legal  injustice, 
and,  as  a  principle  of  action,  must  be  considered  as  subversive  of  all  order  and  gov- 
ernment. The  late  General  Conference  required  of  Bishop  Andrew,  the  same  being 
equally  true  in  the  case  of  Harding,  as  the  condition  of  his  being  acceptable  to  the 
Church,  the  surrender  of  rights  secured  to  him,  both  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law. 
The  purposes  of  law  were  contravened  and  destroyed,  and  its  prerogative  and  place 
usurped  by  mere  opinion. 

"  The  requisition  in  the  case  was  not  only  extra-judicial,  being  made  in  the  absence 
of  anything  like  law  authorizing  the  measure,  but  being  made  at  the  same  time 
against  law,  it  was  usurpation  ;  and  so  far  as  the  proceeding  complained  of  is  intend- 
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ed  to  establish  a  principle  of  action  with  regard  to  the  future,  it  gives  to  the  General 
Conference  all  the  attributes  of  a  despotism,  claiming  the  right  to  govern  wilhmit, 
above,  and  against  law.  The  doctrine  avowed  at  the  late  General  Conference,  and 
practically  endorsed  by  the  majority,  that  that  body  may,  by  simple  resolution,  advi- 
sory, punitive,  or  declaratory,  repeal  an  existing  law  in  relation  to  a  particular  case, 
leaving  it  in  full  force  with  regard  to  other  cases  ;  or  may  enact  a  new  and  different 
law,  and  apply  it  judicially  to  the  individual  case,  which  led  to  the  enactment,  and 
all  in  a  moment,  by  a  single  elevation  of  the  hand,  is  a  position,  a  doctrine  so  utterly 
revolutionary  and  disorganizing,  as  to  place  in  jeopardy  at  once,  both  the  interests 
and  reputation  of  the  Church.  The  action  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  not  onlv 
assumed  the  character,  and  usurped  the  place  of  law,  but  was  clearly  an  instance  of 
ex  post  facto  legislation,  by  making  that  an  offence  after  the  act,  which  was  not  such 
before.  The  conduct  charged  as  an  offence,  was  at  the  time,  and  continues  to  be, 
under  the  full  protection  of  a  well-understood  and  standing  law  of  the  Church,  and 
yet  this  conduct  was  made  criminal  and  punishable  by  the  retrospective  action  of  the 
Conference  to  which  we  allude.  The  otRcially-expressed  will  of  the  General  Con- 
ference, intended  to  govern  and  circumscribe  the  conduct  of  Bishop  Andrew,  without 
reference  to  existing  law,  and  indeed  contrary  to  it,  was  made  the  rule  of  action,  and 
he  found  guilty  of  its  violation,  by  acts  done  before  he  was  made  acquainted  with  it. 
The  conduct  charged  was  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  law  of  the  Church,  and 
could  only  be  wrought  into  an  offence  by  an  cx  post  facto  bearing  of  the  after  action 
of  the  General  Conference. 

"  Bishop  Andrew  became  the  owner  of  slave  property  involuntarily,  several  years 
before  his  marriage,  and  as  the  fact,  and  not  the  extent  of  his  connexion  with  slavery, 
constituted  his  offence,  it  follows,  that  for  a  relation  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the 
action  of  others,  and  the  operation  of  civil  law,  and  in  which,  as  a  citizen  of  Georgia, 
he  was  compelled  to  remain,  or  be  brought  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  he 
was,  in  violation  of  the  pledge  of  public  law,  as  we  have  shown,  arrested  and  pun- 
ished by  the  General  Conference.  That  body,  by  direct  requirement,  such  at  least 
by  implication,  commanded  him  to  free  his  slaves,  or  suffer  official  degradation.  The 
law  of  Georgia  required  him  to  hold  his  slaves,  or  transfer  them  to  be  held  as  such  by 
others,  under  heavy  and  painful  penalties  to  master  and  slave.  To  avoid  ecclesias- 
tical punishment  and  disability,  the  Church  required  him  cither  to  leave  the  State  of 
his  residence,  or  violate  its  laws.  Iti  this  way,  taking  the  judicial  decision  in  Hard- 
ing's case,  and  the  anomalous  action  in  Bishop  Andrew's,  the  Church  is  placed  in 
most  offensive  conflict  with  the  civil  authority  of  the  state.  Can  any  ciiuntry  or 
government  safely  allow  the  Church  to  enforce  disobedience'  to  civil  law,  as  a  Chris- 
tian dutyl  If  such  attempts  are  made  to  subordinate  the  civil  interests  of  the  state 
to  the  schemes  and  purposes  of  Church  innovation,  prompted  and  sustained  by  the 
bigotry  and  fanaticism  of  large  masses  of  ignorant  and  inisiruided  zealots  engaged  in 
the  conflict  in  the  name  of  God  and  conscience,  and  for  tlie  ostensible  purposes  of 
religious  reform,  what  can  be  the  stability  of  civil  government,  or  the  hopes  of  those 
seeking  its  protection  !  And  what,  we  ask,  must  be  the  interests  of  the  South,  in 
connexion  with  such  movements  ! 

"  In  the  instance  of  slavery  in  this  country,  it  is  but  too  well-known,  that  such 
antagonism  as  is  indicated  by  the  preceding  facts  and  developments  between  the  pvir- 
poses  of  the  Church  and  the  policy  of  the  State,  must  result  in  the  most  disastrous 
consequences  to  both.  The  slavery  of  the  Southern  States  can  never  be  re^duccd  in 
amount,  or  mitigated  in  form,  by  such  a  state  of  things.  The  Southern  States  have 
the  sole  control  of  the  question,  under  the  authority  and  by  contract  of  the  federal 
constitution,  and  all  hope  of  removing  tlie  evil  of  slavery,  withani  destroying  the  na- 
tional compact  and  the  union  of  the  States,  must  comiect  with  the  individual  sove- 
reignty of  the  Southern  States,  as  parties  to  the  federal  compact,  and  the  indepen- 
dent policy  of  each  State  in  relation  to  slavery,  as  likely  to  be  influenced  by  moral 
and  political  reasons  and  motives,  brought  to  bear,  by  proper  means  and  methods, 
upon  the  understanding  and  moral  sense  of  the  Southern  people  AH  trespass  upon 
right — whether  as  it  regards  the  rights  of  property  or  of  character— everything  like 
aggression,  mere  denunciation  or  abuse,  must  of  necessity  tend  to  provoke  further 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  South,  and  lessen  the  influence  the  North  might  other- 
wise have  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  Southern  people,  in  relation  to  this  great  and 
exciting  interest.  The  true  character  and  actual  relations  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  are  so  predominantly  civil  and  political,  that  any  attempt  to  treat  the  subject 
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or  control  the  question  upon  purely  moral  and  ecclesiastical  grounds,  can  never  exert 
any  salutary  influence  South,  except  in  so  far  as  the  moral  and  ecclesiastical  shall  be 
found  strictly  subordinate  to  the  civil  and  political.  This  mode  of  appeal,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  never  satisfy  the  North.  The  whole  Northern  portion  of  the  Church, 
speaking  through  their  guides  and  leflflers,  is  manifesting  an  increasing  disposition  to 
form  issues  upon  the  subject,  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  riehts  and  peace  of  the 
slaveholding  States,  that  by  how  far  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  South, 
may  contribute  to  the  bringing  about  of  such  a  state  of  things,  or  may  fail  to  resist  it, 
the  influence  of  Methodism  must  be  depressed,  and  the  interests  of  the  Church  suffer. 
In  addition,  then,  to  the  fact,  that  we  have  already  received  an  amount  of  injury,  be- 
yond what  we  can  bear,  except  under  a  separate  organization,  we  have  the  strongest 
grounds  of  apprehension,  that  unless  we  place  ourselves  in  a  state  of  defence,  and 
prepare  for  independent  action,  under  the  distinct  jurisdiction  we  are  now  authorized 
by  the  General  Conference  to  resolve  upon  and  organize,  we  shall  soon  find  our- 
selves so  completely  subjected  to  the  adverse  views  and  policy  of  the  Northern  ma- 
jority, as  to  be  left  without  right  or  remedy,  except  as  a  mere  secession  from  the 
Church.  Now,  the  case  is  entirely  different,  as  \vc  propose  to  do  nothing  not  autho- 
rized in  the  General  Conference  Plan  of  Separation,  either  expressly  or  by  necessary 
implication.  The  general  view  thus  far  taken  Of  the  subject,  is  intended  to  show, 
that  '  the  annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States,'  embracing  the  entire 
Church,  South,  have  found  themselves  placed  in  circumstances,  by  the  action  of  the 
Greneral  Conference  in  May  last,  which,  according  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Southern 
3elegates,  at  the  time,  render  it  impracticable  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  and  Church  organization  under  the  present  system  of  General  Confer- 
3nce  control,  and  showing  bv  the  most  clear  and  conclusive  evidence,  that  there 
sxists  the  most  urgent  necessitv  for  the  '  separate  ecclesiastical  connexion,'  constitu- 
tionally provided  for  by  the  General  Conference  upon  the  basis  of  the  Declaration, 
just  adverted  to.  At  the  date  of  the  Declaration,  the  Southern  delegates  were  fully 
jonvinced  that  the  frequent  and  exciting  agitation  and  action  in  that  body  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  and  abolition — as  in  Harding's  case,  and  especially  the  proceedings 
in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew — each  being  regarded  as  but  a  practical  exposition  of 
the  principle  of*the  majority — rendered  a  separate  organization  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  Methodism  in  the  South.  The  truth  of  the  Declaration,  so  far  from  being 
jailed  in  question,  by  the  majority,  was  promptly  conceded  in  the  immediate  action 
the  Conference  had  upon  it,  assigning  the  Declaration  as  the  sole  ground  or  reason  of 
the  action,  which  terminated  in  the  adoption  of  the  Plan  of  Separation,  under  which 
.vc  are  now  acting,  as  a  convention,  and  from  the  spirit  and  intention  of  which,  it  is 
Delieved  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  convention  not  to  depart,  in  any  of  its  deliberations 
Dr  final  acts.  Although  the  action  of  this  General  Conference  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  the  relative  adverse  position  of  the  parties  North  and  South,  together 
with  the  irritating  and  exasperating  evils  of  constant  agitation  and  frequent  attempts 
it  legislation,  are  made,  in  the  Declaration,  the  grounds  of  the  avowal,  that  a  separate 
Drganization  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  ministry  in  the  slaveholding  States, 
it  was  by  no  means  intended  to  convey  the  idea,  or  make  the  impression,  that  no 
ather  causes  existed  rendering  a  separate  organization  proper  and  necessary  ;  but  as 
bhe  action  of  the  Conference  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  was  certain  to  involve  the 
Church  in  the  South  in  immediate  and  alarming  difficulty,  and  it  was  believed  that 
this  could  be  so  shown  to  the  majority,  as  to  induce  them  to  consent  to  some  course 
of  action  in  remedy  of  the  evil,  the  complaint  of  the  declaration  was  confined  to  the 
simple  topic  of  slavery.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  al- 
though prominently  introduced,  is  not  relied  upon  as  exclusively  furnishing  the  data 
of  this  conclusioryat  which  we  have  arrived.  The  entire  action  of  the  General  Con- 
ference, so  frequently  brought  to  view,  and  which  is  made  the  ground  of  dissent  and 
action,  both  in  the  Protest  and  Declaration  of  the  Southern  delegates,  must  be  under- 
stood, as  belonging  to  the  premises  and  language  employed,  as  including  all  the  prin- 
ciples avowed  as  well  as  the  action  had  by  the  late  General  Conference  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  The  attempt  to  disclaim  the  judicial  character  of  the  action  in 
Bishop  Andrew's  case,  and  show  it  to  be  merely  advisory,  cannot  affect  the  preced- 
ing reasoning :  for,  first,  the  disclaimer  is  as  equivocal  in  character  as  the  original 
action ;  and,  secondly,  the  reasoning  in  support  of  the  disclaimer  negatives  the  sup- 
position of  mere  advice,  because  it  involves  issues  coming  legitimately  within  the 
province  of  judicial  process  and  legal  determination ;  and,  thirdly,  Bishop  Andrew  is, 
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by  the  explanation  of  the  disclaimer  itself,  held  as  responsible  for  his  conduct,  in  view 
of  the  alleged  advice,  as  he  could  have  been  held  by  the  original  action  without  the 
explanation.  While,  therefore,  the  explanation  giving  the  original  action  an  adcisory 
character,  notwithstanding  the  inconsistency  involved,  fully  protects  Bishops  Soule 
and  Andrew  from  even  thd  shadow  of  blame  in  the  course  they  have  pursued,  the 
entire  action  in  the  case,  and  especially  when  connected  with  the  case  of  Harding, 
as  alluded  to  in  the  Declaration,  fully  sustains  the  general  view  of  the  subject  we 
have  taken  in  this  report.  The  Southern  delegates  at  the  General  Conference,  in 
presenting  to  that  body  their  Declaration  and  Protest,  acted,  and  they  continue  to  act, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  South,  under  the  full  conviction  that  the  principles  and 
policy  avowed  by  the  Northern  majority,  are  such  as  to  render  their  public  and  prac- 
tical remincialion  by  the  Southern  Methodist  ministry  and  people,  necessary  to  the 
safety,  not  less  than  the  success  of  the  Church  in  the  South. 

"  Other  views  of  the  subject,  however,  must  claim  a  share  of  our  attention.  Among 
the  many  weighty  reasons  which  influence  the  Southern  conferences  in  seeking  to  be 
released  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  now  constituted,  are  the  novel,  and,  as  we  think,  dangerous  doctrines, 
practically  avowed  and  endorsed  by  that  body  and  the  Northern  portion  of  the 
Church  generally,  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  the  constitu- 
tional rights  and  powers  respectively  of  the  episcopacy  and  the  General  Conference. 
In  relation  to  the  first,  it  is  confidently,  although  most  unaccountably,  maintained 
that  the  six  short  re.strtclire  rules,  which  were  adopted  in  1808,  and  first  became 
obligatory,  as  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  in  1812,  are  in  fact  the  true  and  onhj 
constitution  of  the  Church.  This  single  position,  should  it  become  an  established 
principle  of  action  to  the  extent  it  found  favour  with  the  last  General  Conference, 
must  subvert  the  government  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  must  be  seen 
at  once,  that  the  position  leaves  many  of  the  organic  laws  and  most  important  insti- 
tutions of  the  Church  entirely  unprotected,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  mere  and  ever- 
fluctuating  majority  of  the  General  Conference.  Episcopacy,  for  example,  although 
protected  in  the  abstract,  m  general  terms,  may  be  entnvly  superseded  or  destroyed 
by  the  simple  omission  to  elect  or  consecrate  bishojis,  neither  of  which  is  provided 
for  in  the  restrictive  articles.  The  whole  itinerant  svstem,  except  general  suprrin- 
tendency,  is  without  ])rotection  in  the  ri  stnclivc  rules  ;  and  ther<'  is  nothing  in  iheni 
prevcntiniT  the  epi>co]iac'V  from  restricting  their  siipi  rintendeacv  to  lurul  and  .sritlcd 
pastors,  ratlicr  than  a  travelliii;,'  ministry,  .ind  thus  dtstmving  the  most  distinctive 
tu  itnri'  lif  AWsh-yan  Metliodism.  So  far  as  the  rt  si lici  ive  rules  are  coiiccnied,  the 
annual  ccnfereiices  are  without  protei  tiun,  and  mi^lit  also  be  destroyed  liv  the  Gene- 
ral Conference  at  any  tinie.  If  the  new  const itution.d  theory  be  I'orrect,  cl.iss- 
leaders  and  private  members  are  as  eligible,  upon  tlie  basis  of  the  constitution,  to  a 
seat  in  the  General  Conference,  as  any  ministers  of  the  Church.  Societies,  too, 
instead  of  annual  confert  iices,  may  elect  delegates,  and  may  eh  el  laymen  instead  of 
ministers,  or  KhmI  instead  of  travellinu  ministers.  Vi  rv  few  indet  tl  of  the  more  fun- 
damental and  distinguishing  elemi'iits  of  Methodism,  dn^ply  and  imperishablv  im- 
bedded in  the  all'ection  and  veneration  of  the  Church,  and  vital  to  its  vcrv  eMslence, 
arc  even  alluded  to  in  the  restrictive  .irticles.  This  theory  assumes  tlie  self-refuted 
ahsurditv,  thtit  the  General  Conference  is  in  fict  the  government  of  tile  Church,  if 
not  the  t'hurch  itsidf  With  no  other  constitution  than  these  riieie  restrictions  upon 
the  pout  rs  ami  rights  of  the  (leiicral  Confi  rence,  the  goveinnient  and  discipline  of 
the  ^Ielhodlst  Episcopal  Church,  as  a  system  of  organized  laws  and  wril-adjusted  in- 
strunicnt.dities  for  the  spreail  of  the  Gospel  and  the  dilfusiou  of  pii'ty,  and  whosi'  liv- 
ing princi])les  of  eneruy  and  action  have  so  long  ''onniiaiuled  tli<'  admiration  of  the 
world,  would  soon  ceasi'  even  toe.vist.  The  startlmi:  assiimplioii,  that  a  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  instead  of  holding  oHi'  C  under  the  C(.institution,  and  by 
tenure  of  law,  and  the  faithful  performance  of  dniv.  is  nolliing  in  his  char.icter  of  bishop, 
but  a  mere  olficer,  at  will,  of  the  Cieneral  Confereiici',  and  ni.iv  ;H  rordiiigly  be  deposed 
at  any  time,  with  or  witliout  cause,  accusation,  proof,  or  form  of  trial,  as  a  dominant 
majority  may  c.ipriciously  elect,  or  party  interests  suggest;  and  that  the  (ieneral 
Conference  may  do,  by  right,  whatever  is  not  priiliibited  by  the  restrictive  rules; 
and,  with  this  single  exce|iti(Ui,  possess  power,  •siipn  iue  and  all  controlliug,  and 
this,  in  all  possible  forms  of  its  manifestation,  legislative,  judicial,  and  (  xecutive  ; 
the  same  men  claiming  to  be  at  the  same  time  both  the  fountain  and  functionaries  of 
all  the  powers  of  government,  which  powers,  thus  mingled  and  concentrated  into  a 
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common  force,  may  at  any  time  be  employed  at  the  prompting  of  their  own  interests, 
caprice,  or  ambition  ; — such  wild  and  revolutionary  assumptions,  so  unlike  the  faith 
and  discipline  of  Methodism,  as  we  have  been  taught  them,  we  are  compelled  to  regard 
as  fraught  with  mischief  and  ruin  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church,  and  as  furnish- 
ing a  strong  additional  reason  why  w*  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  warrant  we  now 
have,  but  may  never  again  obtain,  from  the  General  Conference,  to  '  establish  an  eccle- 
siastical connexion,'  embracing  only  the  annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States. 

"  Without  intending  anything  more  than  a  general  specification  of  the  dis- 
abilities, under  which  the  Southern  part  of  the  Church  labours,  in  view  of  existing 
difficulties,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  until  they  are  removed,  we  must  not 
omit  to  state,  that  should  we  submit  to  the  action  of  the  late  General  Conference, 
and  decline  a  separate  organization,  it  would  be  to  place  and  finally  confirm 
the  whole  Southern  ministry  in  the  relation  of  an  inferior  caste,  the  effect  of 
which,  in  spite  of  all  effort  to  the  contrary,  would  be  such  a  relation,  if  not  (as  we 
think)  real  degradation,  of  the  ministry,  as  to  destroy  its  influence  to  a  great,  a  most 
fearful  extent  throughout  the  South.  A  practical  proscription,  under  show  of  legal 
right,  has  long  been  exercised  towards  the  South,  with  regard  to  the  higher  offices 
of  the  Church,  especially  the  episcopacy.  To  this,  however,  the  South  submitted 
with  patient  endurance,  and  was  willing  further  to  submit,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  Church,  while  the  principle  involved  was  disavowed,  and  de- 
cided to  be  unjust,  as  by  the  decision  of  the  General  Conference  in  1840.  But  when, 
in  1844,  the  General  Conference  declared  by  their  action,  without  the  forms  of  legis- 
lative or  judicial  process,  that  the  mere  providential  ownership  of  slave  property,  in  a 
State  where  emancipation  is  legally  prohibited  under  all  circumstances,  and  can  only 
be  effected  by  special  legislative  enactment,  was  hereafter  to  operate  as  a  forfeiture 
of  right  in  all  similar  cases,  the  law  of  the  Church  and  the  decision  of  the  preceding 
General  Conference  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  Southern  ministry  were 
compelled  to  realize,  that  they  were  deliberately  fixed  by  the  brand  of  common 
shame,  in  the  degrading  relation  of  standing  inferiority  to  ministers,  not  actually,  nor 
yet  liable  to  be,  connected  with  slavery,  and  that  they  were  published  to  the  Church 
and  the  world  as  belonging  to  a  caste  in  the  ministry,  from  which  the  higher  officers 
of  the  Church  c(tuld  never  be  selected. 

"  To  submit,  under  such  circumstances,  would  have  been  a  practical,  a  most  humi- 
liating recognition  of  the  inferiority  of  caste,  attempted  to  be  fixed  upon  us  by  the 
Northern  majority,  and  would  have  justly  authorized  the  inference  of  a  want  of  con- 
scious integrity  and  self-respect,  well  calculated  to  destroy  both  the  reputation  and 
influence  of  the  ministry  in  all  the  slaveholding  States.  It  may  be  no  virtue  to  avow 
it,  but  we  confess  we  have  no  humility  courting  the  grace  of  such  a  baptism.  The 
higher  objects,  therefore,  of  the  Christian  ministry,  not  less  than  conscious  right  and 
self-respect,  demanded  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  ministry  and  Church  ; 
and  these  unite  with  other  reasons,  in  vindicating  the  plea  of  necessity,  upon  which 
the  meeting  and  action  of  this  convention  are  based,  with  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  variety  of  in- 
terests involved,  renders  it  necessary  that  the  brief  view  of  the  subject  we  are  allowed 
to  take,  be  varied  accordingly. 

"  Unless  the  Southern  conferences  organize  as  proposed,  it  is  morally  certain,  in 
view  of  the  evidence  before  the  committee,  that  the  Gospel,  now  regularly  and  suc- 
cessfully dispensed  by  the  ministers  of  these  conferences  to  about  a  million  of  slaves, 
in  their  various  fields  of  missionary  enterprise  and  pastoral  charge,  must,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  withheld  from  them,  and  immense  masses  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  our 
fellow-beings  be  left  to  perish,  as  the  result  of  Church  interference  with  the  civil 
affairs  and  relations  of  the  country. 

"  The  committee  are  compelled  to  believe,  that  the  mere  division  of  jurisdiction, 
as  authorized  by  the  General  Conference,  cannot  affect  either  the  moral  or  legal 
unity  of  the  great  American  family  of  Christians,  known  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  this  opinion  is  concurred  in  by  the  ablest  jurists  of  the  country.  We 
do  nothing  but  what  we  are  expressly  authorized  to  do  by  the  supreme,  or  rather 
highest  legislative  power  of  the  Church.  Would  the  Church  authorize  us  to  do 
wrong  1  The  division  relates  only  to  the  power  of  general  jurisdiction,  which  it  is 
not  proposed  to  destroy  or  even  reduce,  but  simply  to  invest  it  in  two  great  organs 
of  Church  action  and  control,  instead  of  one  as  at  present.  Such  a  change  in  the 
present  system  of  general  control,  cannot  disturb  the  moral  unity  of  the  Church  ;  for 
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it  is  strictly  an  agreed  modification  of  General  Conference  jurisdiction,  and  such 
agreement  and  consent  of  parties  must  preclude  the  idea  of  disunion.  In  view  of 
what  is  the  alleged  disunion  predicated  1  Is  the  purpose  and  act  of  becoming  a  sepa- 
rate organization  proof  of  disunion  or  want  of  proper  Church  unity  1  This  cannot 
be  urged  with  any  show  of  consistency,  inasmuch  as  '  the  several  annual  confer- 
ences in  General  Conference  assembled,'  that  is  to  say,  the  Church  through  only 
its  constitutional  organ  of  action,  on  all  subjects  involving  the  power  of  legislation, 
not  only  agreed  to  the  separate  organization  South,  but  made  full  constitutional  pro- 
vision for  carrying  it  into  effect.  It  is  a  separation  by  consent  of  parties,  under  the 
highest  authority  of  the  Church.  Is  it  intended  to  maintain,  that  the  unity  of  the 
Church  depends  upon  the  modal  uniformity  of  the  jurisdiction  in  question  1  If  this 
be  so,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  lost  its  unity  at  several  different  times. 
The  general  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  has  undergone  modifications,  at  several  dif- 
ferent times,  not  less  vital,  if  not  greatly  more  so,  than  the  one  now  proposed.  The 
high  conventional  powers,  of  which  we  are  so  often  reminded,  exercised  in  the 
organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  were  in  the  hands  of  a  conference 
of  unordained  lay  preachers,  under  the  sole  superintendence  of  an  appointee  of  Mr. 
Wesley.  This  was  the  first  General  Conference  type  and  original  form  of  the  juris- 
diction in  question.  The  jurisdictional  power  now  proposed  by  the  General  Con- 
ference, was  for  years  exercised  by  small  annual  conferences,  without  any  defined 
boundaries,  and  acting  separately  on  all  measures  proposed  for  their  determination. 
This  general  power  of  jurisdiction  next  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  bishops'  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  some  ten  persons,  where  it  remained  for  a  term  of  years.  Next, 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  whole  itinerant  ministry,  in  full  connexion,  and  was 
exercised  by  them,  in  collective  action,  as  a  General  Conference  of  the  whole  body, 
met  together  at  the  same  time.  The  power  was  afterwards  vested  in  the  whole 
body  of  travelling  elders,  and  from  thence  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  delegates, 
elected  by  the  annual  conferences,  to  meet  and  act  quadrennially  as  a  General  Con- 
ference, under  constitutional  restrictions  and  limitations.  Here  are  several  suc- 
cessive re-organizations  of  General  Conference  jurisdiction,  each  involving  a  much 
more  material  change  than  that  contemplated  in  the  General  Conference  plan,  by 
authority  of  which  this  Convention  is  about  to  erect  the  sixteen  annual  conferences 
in  the  slaveholding  States  into  a  separate  organization.  We  change  no  principle  in 
the  existing  theory  of  General  Conference  jurisdiction.  We  distinctly  recognise  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  delegated  General  Conference,  receiving  its  appointment  and  autho- 
rity from  the  whole  constituency  of  annual  conferences.  The  only  change  in  fact 
or  form,  will  be,  that  the  delegates  of  the  '  annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding 
States,'  as  authorized  in  the  Plan  of  Separation,  will  meet  in  one  General  Confer- 
ence assembly  of  their  own,  and  act  in  behalf  only  of  their  own  constituency,  and 
in  the  regulation  of  their  own  affairs,  consistently  with  the  good  faith  and  fealty  they 
owe  the  authority  and  laws  of  the  several  States  in  which  they  reside,  without  inter- 
fering with  affairs  beyond  their  jurisdiction,  or  sufl'ering  foreitrn  interference  with 
their  own.  And  in  proceeding  to  do  this,  we  have  all  the  authority  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  confer.  We  have,  also,  further,  ex- 
ample and  precedent  in  the  history  of  Methodism,  to  show  that  there  is  nothing 
irregular  or  inconsistent  with  Church  order  or  unity  in  tlie  separation  proposed. 
The  great  Wesleyan  Methodist  family,  everywhere  one  in  faith  and  practice, 
already  exists  under  several  distinct  and  unconnected  jurisdictions — there  is  no 
jurisdictional  or  connexional  union  between  them  ;  and  yet  it  has  never  been  pre- 
tended that  these  several  distinct  organizations  were  in  anv  sense  inconsistent  with 
Church  unity.  If  the  Southern  conferences  proceed,  thi  n,  to  the  e.slnblishment  of 
another  distinct  jurisdiction,  without  any  change  of  doctrnic  or  discipline,  except  in 
matters  necessary  to  the  mere  economical  adjustment  of  the  system,  will  it  furnish 
any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  real  unity  of  the  (Miurch  is  iLlI'eeted  by  what  all 
must  perceive  to  be  a  simple  division  of  jurisdiction!  A\'heu  the  conferences  in 
the  slaveholding  States  arc  separately  organized  as  a  distinct  ecclcsi.-istical  Con- 
nexion, they  will  only  be  what  the  General  ("onferencc  authorized  them  to  be.  Can 
this  be  irregular  or  subversive  of  Church  unity  '  .Xciing  under  the  provisional  Plan 
of  Separation,  they  must,  although  a  separate  (irganizatioii,  remain  in  essential  union 
with,  and  be  a  part  and  jiarcel  of,  the  Methodist  Ejii.scopal  Church,  in  every  Scrip- 
tural and  moral  view  of  the  subject  ;  for  what  they  do  is  with  the  full  consent,  and 
has  the  official  sanction  of  the  Church  as  represented  in  the  Gener.il  r(.)nf(  rencc. 
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The  jurisdiction  we  are  about  to  establish  and  assert  as  separate  and  independent,  is 
expressly  declined  and  ceded  by  the  General  Conference,  as  originally  its  own,  to 
the  Southern  Conferences,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  being  established  and  asserted 
in  the  manner  proposed.  All  idea  of  secession,  or  an  organization  alien  in  right  or 
relation  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  is  forever  precluded  by  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  authorized  Plan  of  S^aration.  In  whatever  sense  we  are  separa- 
tists  or  seceders,  we  are  such  by  authority — the  highest  authority  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  To  whatever  extent,  or  in  whatever  aspect  we  are  not  true  and 
faithful  ministers  and  members  of  that  Church,  such  delinquency  or  misfortune  is 
authenticated  by  her  act  and  approval,  and  she  declares  us  to  be  '  without  blame.' 
'  Ministers  of  every  grade  and  office  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  may,  as 
they  prefer,  without  blame,  attach  themselves  to  the  Church,  South.'  Bishops, 
elders,  and  deacons,  come  into  the  Southern  organization  at  their  own  election, 
under  permission  from  the  General  Conference,  not  only  accredited  as  ministers  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  with  credentials  limiting  the  exercise  of  their 
functions  within  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  General 
Conference  would  so  act  and  hold  such  language  in  relation  to  an  ecclesiastical 
Connexion,  which  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  secession  from  the  Church  1  Do  not 
such  act  and  language,  and  the  whole  Plan  of  Separation,  rather  show  that,  as  the 
South  had  asked,  so  the  General  Conference  intended  to  authorize,  a  simple  division 
of  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  nothing  more  1 

"  All  idea  of  secession,  or  schism,  or  loss  of  right  or  title,  as  ministers  of  the  Me- 
thodist Episcopal  Church,  being  precluded  by  the  specific  grant  or  authority  under 
which  we  act,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons  assigned,  many  considerations  might  be 
urged,  strongly  suggesting  the  fitness  and  propriety  of  the  separate  jurisdiction  con- 
templated, rendered  necessary,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  other  and  different  grounds ; 
and  among  these  the  increased  value  of  the  representative  principle,  likely  to  be  se- 
cured by  the  change,  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  notice.  At  the  first  representa- 
tive General  Conference,  thirty-three  vcars  ago,  each  delegate  represented  five 
travelling  ministers  and  about  two  thousand  members,  and  the  body  was  of  con- 
venient size  for  the  transaction  of  business.  At  the  late  General  Conference,  each 
delegate  was  the  representative  of  twenty-one  ministers  and  more  than  five  thou- 
sand members,  aijd  the  body  was  inconveniently  large  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation 
and  action.  Should  the  number  of  delegates  in  the  General  Conference  be  increased 
with  the  probable  growth  of  the  Church,  the  body  will  soon  become  utterly  un- 
wieldy. Should  the  number  be  reduced,  while  the  ministry  and  membership  are 
multiplying,  the  representative  principle  would  become  to  be  little  more  than  nomi- 
nal, and,  in  the  same  proportion,  without  practical  value.  Besides  that  the  proposed 
re-organization  of  jurisdiction  will  remedy  this  evil,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  it  will 
result  in  the  saving  of  much  time  and  expense,  and  useful  services  to  the  Church, 
connected  with  the  travel  and  protracted  sessions  of  the  General  Conference,  not 
only  as  it  regards  the  delegates,  but  also  the  bench  of  bishops,  whose  general  over- 
sight might  become  much  more  minute  and  pastoral  in  its  character,  by  means  of 
such  an  arrangement.  When,  in  1808,  the  annual  conferences  resolved  upon 
changing  the  form  of  General  Conference  jurisdiction,  the  precise  reasons  we  have 
just  noticed  were  deemed  sufficient  ground  and  motive  for  the  change  introduced  ; 
and  as  we  are  seeking  only  a  similar  change  of  jurisdiction,  although  for  other  pur- 
poses as  well  as  this,  the  facts  to  which  we  ask  attention  are  certainly  worthy  of 
being  taken  into  the  estimate  of  advantages  likely  to  result  from  a  separate  and 
independent  organization,  especially  as  the  ministry  and  membership,  since  1808, 
have  increased  fall  seven  hundred  per  centum,  and  should  they  continue  to  in- 
crease, in  something  like  the  same  ratio,  for  thirty  years  to  come,  under  the  present 
system  of  General  Conference  jurisdiction,  some  such  change  as  that  authorized  by 
the  late  General  Conference  must  be  resorted  to,  or  the  Church  resign  itself  to  the 
virtual  extinction  of  the  representative  principle,  as  an  important  element  of  govern- 
ment ^ction. 

"  In  establishing  a  separate  jurisdiction  as  before  defined  and  explained,  so  far  from 
affecting  the  moral  oneness  and  integrity  of  the  great  Methodist  body  in  America, 
the  effect  will  be  to  secure  a  very  different  result.  In  resolving  upon  a  separate 
Connexion,  as  we  are  about  to  do,  the  one  great  and  controlling  motive  is  to  restore 
and  perpetuate  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church.  At  present  we  have  neither  ;  nor 
are  we  likely  to  have,  should  the  Southern  and  Northern  conferences  remain  in  con- 
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nexional  relation,  as  heretofore.  Inferring  effects  from  causes  known  to  be  in  exis- 
tence and  active  operation,  agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  is  certain  to  continue 
and  frequent  action  in  the  General  Conference  is  equally  certain,  and  the  result,  as 
heretofore,  will  be  excitement  and  discontent,  aggression  and  resistance.  Should 
the  South  retire  and  decline  all  further  conflict,  by  the  erection  of  the  Southern  con- 
ferences into  a  separate  jurisdiction,  as  authorized  by  the'General  Conference  plan, 
agitation  in  the  Church  cannot  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  South,  and  the  former 
irritation  and  evils  of  the  controversy  must,  to  a  great  extent,  cease,  or  at  any  rate 
so  lose  their  disturbing  force  as  to  become  comparatively  harmless.  Should  the 
Northern  Church  continue  to  discuss  and  agitate,  it  will  be  withm  their  own  borders 
and  among  themselves,  and  the  evil  etfects  upon  the  South  must,  to  say  the  least, 
be  greatly  lessened.  At  present,  the  consolidation  of  all  the  annual  conferences, 
under  the  jurisdictional  control  of  one  General  Conference,  always  giving  a  decided 
Northern  majority,  places  it  in  the  power  of  that  majority  to  manage  and  control  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  in  the  slaveholding  States,  as  they  see  proper,  and  we  have 
no  means  of  protection  against  the  evils  certain  to  be  inflicted  upon  us,  if  we  judge 
the  future  from  the  past.  The  whole  power  of  legislation  is  in  the  General  Confer- 
ence, and  as  that  body  is  now  constituted,  the  annual  conferences  of  the  South  are 
perfectly  powerless  in  the  resistance  of  wrong,  and  have  no  alternative  left  them  but 
unconditional  submission.  And  such  submission  to  the  views  and  action  of  the 
Northern  majority  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  it  is  now  demonstrated,  must  bring  dis- 
aster and  ruin  upon  Southern  Methodism,  by  rendering  the  Church  an  object  of  dis- 
trust on  the  part  of  the  state.  In  this  way,  the  assumed  conservative  pov.er  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  regard  to  the  civil  union  of  the  States,  is  to  a 
great  extent  destroyed,  and  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  it  is  the  interest  and 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  the  South  to  seek  to  exert  such  conservative  in- 
fluence in  some  other  form  ;  and  after  the  most  mature  deliberation  and  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  subject,  we  know  of  nothing  so  likely  to  effect  the  object,  as 
the  jurisdictional  separation  of  the  great  Church  parties,  unfortunately  involved  in  a 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  controversy  about  an  affair  of  state — a  question  of  civil 
policy — over  which  the  Church  has  no  control,  and  with  which,  it  is  believed,  she  has 
no  right  to  interfere.  Among  the  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  ministers  and  members 
of  the  conferences  represented  in  this  convention,  we  do  not  know  one  not  deeply  and 
intensely  interested  in  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  the  National  Union,  nor  can  we  for 
a  moment  hesitate  to  pledge  them  all  against  a7iy  course  of  action  or  policy,  not  cal- 
culated, in  their  judgment,  to  render  that  union  as  immortal  as  the  hopes  of  patriotism 
would  have  it  to  be  ! 

"  Before  closing  the  summary  view  of  the  whole  subject  taken  in  this  report,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  a  brief  notice  of  the  relations  and  inlcrests  of  Southern  border 
conferences.  These,  it  must  be  obvious,  are  materially  different  from  those  of  the 
more  Southern  conferences.  They  do  not,  for  the  present,  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
strong  necessity  impelling  the  South  proper  to  immediate  separation.  They  are, 
however,  involved  with  regard  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  controversy,  and  com- 
mitted to  well-defined  principles,  in  the  siime  way,  and  to  the  same  extent,  with  the 
most  Southern  conferences.  They  have  with  almost  perhxt  unanimity,  by  public 
official  acts,  protested  against  the  entire  action  of  the  late  (ieneral  (Jonferenee  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  in  reference  to  the  relative  rights  and  jiowcrs  of  episcopacy 
and  the  General  (conference,  as  not  only  unconstilntional,  but  rrvvlutionary,  and, 
therefore,  dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  ('hurch.  Thev  have  solemnly  de- 
clared, by  approving  and  endorsing  the  Declaration,  the  Prciti  si,  and  Address  of  the 
Southern  delegates,  that  the  objects  of  their  niinistrv  cannot  be  acronqjlished,  under 
the  existing  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Confeiencc,  witlio\il  reparation  for  past  injury 
and  security  against  future  aggression  ;  and  unless  the  border  conferences  iiave  good 
and  substantial  reasons  to  believe  such  rejiaration  and  security  not  only  prohalilc.  hut 
so  certain  as  to  remove  rcasunahle  doubt,  thev  have,  so  far  as  principle  and  pledge 
are  concerned,  the  sani(!  motive  for  action  with  the  conferences  South  of  tiiem. 
Against  the  principles  thus  avowed  by  every  one  of  the  conferences  in  question,  the 
anti-sl.ivcry  and  abolition  of  the  North  have,  through  official  ("hurch  organs,  declared 
the  most  open  and  undisguised  hostilitv.  and  these  ('onfereni-es  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  deciding  upon  adherence  to  the  jirinciples  they  have  officially  avuweil,  or 
of  a  resort  to  expediency  to  adjust  difficulties  in  some  unknown  form,  which  they 
have  said  could  only  be  adjusted  by  substantial  reparation  for  past  mjury,  and  good 
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and  sufficient  warrant  against  future  aggression.  The  question  is  certainly  one  of 
no  common  interest.  Should  any  of  the  border  conferences,  or  societies  South,  af- 
filiate with  the  North,  the  effect,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  will  be  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
war  to  the  remoter  South — to  these  border  districts  ;  and  what,  we  ask,  will  be  the 
security  of  these  districts  against  the  moral  ravages  of  such  a  war  ■?  What  protection 
or  security  will  the  Discipline,  or  the  cmservatism  of  the  middle  conferences  afford  1 
Of  what  avail  were  these  at  the  last  General  Conference,  and  has  either  more  influ- 
ence now  than  then  t  The  controversy  of  a  large  and  rapidly-increasing  portion  of 
the  North,  is  not  so  much  with  the  South  as  with  the  Discipline,  because  it  tolerates 
slavery  m  awy /orm  whatever ;  and  should  the  Southern  conferences  remain  under 
the  present  common  jurisdiction,  or  any  slaveholding  portions  of  the  South  unite  in 
the  Northern  Connexion  in  the  event  of  division,  it  requires  very  little  discernment 
to  see  that  this  contrcnersy  will  never  cease  until  every  slaveholder  or  every  aboli- 
tionist is  out  of  the  Connexion.  Besides,  the  border  conferences  have  a  great  and 
most  delicate  interest  at  stake,  in  view  of  their  territorial,  and  civil,  and  political  re- 
lations, which  it  certainly  behooves  them  to  weigh  well  and  examine  with  care  in 
coming  to  the  final  conclusion,  which  is  to  identify  them  with  the  North  or  the  South. 
Border  districts  going  with  the  North,  after  and  notwithstanding  the  action  of  the 
border  conferences,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  as  found  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  affiliate,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  entire  aggregate  of  Northern  anti-slavery 
and  abolition,  as  now  embarked  against  the  interests  of  the  South  ;  as  also  with  all 
the  recent  official  violations  of  right,  of  law,  and  Discipline,  against  which  the  South 
is  now  contending.  In  doing  this,  they  must  of  necessity,  if  we  have  reasoned  cor- 
rectly, elect,  and  contribute  their  influence,  to  retain  in  the  Connexion  of  their  choice 
all  the  principles  and  elements  of  strife  and  discord  which  have  so  long  and  fearfully 
convulsed  the  Church.  Will  this  be  the  election  of  Southern  border  sections  and 
districts,  or  will  they  remain  where,  by  location,  civil  and  political  ties  and  relations, 
and  their  own  avowed  principles,  they  properly  belong — firmly  planted  upon  the  long 
and  well-tried  platform  of  the  Discipline  of  our  common  choice,  and  from  which  the 
Methodism  of  the  South  has  never  manifested  any  disposition  to  swerve  1  To  the 
Discipline  the  South  has  always  been  loyal.  By  it  she  has  abided  in  every  trial. 
Jealously  has  she  cherished  and  guarded  that  "  form  of  sound  words" — the  faith,  the 
ritual,  and  the  go-^rnment  of  the  Church.  It  was  Southern  defence  against  Northern 
invasion  of  the  Discipline,  which  brought  on  the  present  struggle  ;  and  upon  the  Dis- 
cipline, the  whole  Discipline,  the  South  proposes  to  organize,  under  authority  of  the 
General  Conference,  a  separate  Connexion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
result,  from  first  to  last,  has  been  consented  to  on  the  part  of  the  South  with  the 
greatest  reluctance. 

"  After  the  struggle  came  on,  at  the  late  General  Conference,  the  Southern  delegates, 
as  they  had  often  done  before,  manifested  the  most  earnest  desire,  and  did  all  in  their 
power,  to  maintain  jurisdictional  union  with  the  North,  without  sacrificing  the  interests 
of  the  South  :  when  this  was  found  impracticable,  a  connexional  union  was  pro- 
posed, and  the  rejection  of  this,  by  the  North,  led  to  the  projection  and  adoption  of 
the  present  General  Conference  Plan  of  Separation.  Every  overture  of  compromise, 
every  plan  of  reconciliation  and  adjustment,  regarded  as  at  all  eligible,  or  likely  to 
succeed,  was  offered  by  the  South  and  rejected  by  the  North.  All  subsequent  at- 
tempts at  compromise,  have  failed  in  like  manner,  and  the  probability  of  any  such 
adjustment,  if  not  extinct,  is  lessening  every  day,  and  the  annual  conferences  in  the 
slaveholding  States  are  thus  left  to  take  their  position  upon  the  ground  assigned 
them  by  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  as  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  Connexion, 
ready  and  most  willing  to  treat  with  the  Northern  division  of  the  Church,  at  any 
time,  in  view  of  adjusting  the  difficulties  of  this  controversy,  upon  terms  and  princi- 
ples which  may  be  safe  and  satisfactory  to  both. 

"  Such  we  regard  as  the  true  position  of  the  annual  conferences  represented  in  this 
convention.  Therefore,  in  view  of  all  the  principles  and  interests  involved,  appealing 
to  the  Almighty  Searcher  of  hearts,  for  the  sincerity  of  our  motives,  and  humbly  in- 
voking the  Divine  blessing  upon  our  action, 

"  Be  it  resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  the  slaveholding  States,  in  General  Convention  assembled. 
That  it  is  right,  expedient,  and  necessary,  to  erect  the  annual  conferences,  represented 
in  this  convention,  into  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  Connexion,  separate  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  at  present 
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constituted  ;  and,  accordingly,  we,  the  delegates  of  said  annual  conferences,  acting 
under  the  provisional  Plan  of  Separation  adopted  by  the  (Icneral  Conference  of  1844, 
do  solemnly  declare  the  jurisdiction  hitherto  exercised  over  said  annual  conferences, 
by  the  fJcneral  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  entirely  dissolved; 
and  that  said  annual  conferences  shall  be,  and  they  hereby  are  constituted  a  separate 
ecclesiastical  Connexion,  under  the  provisional  Plan  of  Separation  aforesaid,  and 
based  upon  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  comprehending  the 
doctrines,  and  entire  moral,  ecclesiastical,  and  economical  rules  and  regulations  of 
said  Discipline,  except  only  in  so  far  as  verbal  alterations  may  be  necessary  to  a  dis- 
tinct organization,  and  to  be  known  by  the  style  and  title  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 

"  Resolved,  That  Bishops  Soulc  and  Andrew  be,  and  they  are  hereby  respectfully 
and  cordially  requested  by  this  convention  to  unite  with,  and  become  regular  and 
constitutional  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  upon  the  basis  of 
the  Plan  of  Separation  adopted  bv  the  late  General  Conference. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  request  the  bishops  presiding  at  the  ensuing  ses- 
sions of  the  border  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  to  incor- 
porate into  the  aforesaid  conferences  any  societies,  or  stations  adjoining  the  line  of 
division,  provided  such  societies  or  stations,  by  the  majority  of  the  members,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Plan  of  Separation  aforesaid,  request  such  an  arrangement. 

"  Resolved,  That  answer  the  2J  of  3d  Section,  Chapter  1st,  of  the  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline be  so  altered  and  amended  as  to  read  as  follows  :  '  The  General  Conference 
shall  meet  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1846,  in  the  town  of  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  and  thenceforward,  in  the  month  of  April  or  May,  once  in  four  years 
successively,  and  in  such  place  and  on  such  day  as  shall  be  fixed  on  by  the  preceding 
General  Conference,'  &c. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  first  answer  in  the  same  chapter,  be  altered  by  striking  out 
the  word  '  twenty-one,^  and  inserting  in  its  place  the  word  'fourteen,'  so  as  to  entitle 
each  annual  conference  to  one  delegate  for  every  fourteen  members. 

"  Rrsolrcd,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
prepare  and  report  to  the  General  Conference  of  1846,  a  revised  copy  of  the  present 
Discipline,  with  such  changes  as  are  necessary  to  conform  it  to  the  organization  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

'•  Resolrcd,  That  while  we  cannot  abandon  or  compromise  the  principles  of  action 
upon  which  we  proceed  to  a  separate  organization  in  the  South,  nevertheless, 
cherishing  a  sincere  desire  to  maintain  Christian  union  and  fraternal  intercourse  with 
the  Church,  North,  we  shall  always  In-  ready,  kindly  and  respectfully  to  entertain, 
and  duly  and  carefully  consider,  any  proposition  or  plan,  having  for  its  object,  the 
union  of  the  two  great  bodies,  in  the  North  and  South,  whether  such  proposed  union 
be  jurisdictional  or  connexional.'" 

The  following  are  Bishop  Soulc's  letter  of  invitation  to  Bishop  Andrew  to  perform 
episcopal  functions,  and  Bishop  Andrew's  reply  : — 

"Leb.\non,  Ohio,  Sept.  26,  1844. 

"  To  the  Rev.  James  0.  Andrew,  D.D.,  Bisliop  of  the  Mrlhmhst  Episcopal  f'hurch. 

"  Mv  Dear  Bishop, — Since  the  close  of  the  recent  eventful  sessii)n  of  the  ( leneral 
Conference,  I  have  lu  eii  watching,  with  deep  solicitude,  the  ■  signs  of  the  times,'  and 
tracing  causes,  as  fir  as  I  was  able,  to  their  ultimalt  issues.  Scime  ocnrral  results, 
growing  out  of  the  action  of  the  (.'oiifereiice,  it  required  no  pnjjihctic  vision  to  fore- 
sec.  'I'o  pn  vent  the  measures  which,  in  mv  judgniinit,  wnnld  k  id  to  these  ri  suits 
with  demonstr.itive  certainty,  I  laboured  day  and  night  with  |iniyi  rs  and  tears,  till 
the  dt  i^d  was  done, — the  eventful  lesoliition  passed.  from  that  |)erilous  hour 
inv  hands  hung  down,  discouragement  filled  my  hiMrl,  ami  iIh'  last  hope  of  the  vnili/ 
of  our  belovrd  Zion  well-nigh  tied  from  earth  to  linirnr  My  last  cdbrl  to  avert  the 
threatening  storm  ap]iears  in  the  joint  recommi  niialion  of  all  the  bishops  to  suspend 
all  action  in  the  case  until  the  ensuing  (ieiier.il  (;onferini-e  At  the  presentation  of 
this  diicuiiunt  soiiu-  brethren  perreived  that  inslr.id  of  li<shl,  the  darkness  around 
them  w as  iiicre;ised  tenfold.  Otiirrs  icill  pid<sr,\\.i\r  judLlid  already.  And  those 
who  enme  alte  r  us  will  e.vaniiiie  the  history  ol  our  acts.  The  docume  nt  wa^  resjiecl- 
fully  laid  upon  the  table,  probably  under  the  influence  ol  deep  regret  that  '  our  bishops 
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should  enter  the  arena  of  controversy  in  the  General  Conference.'  But  it  cannot — 
does  not  sleep  there.  I  have  heard  many  excellent  ministers,  and  distinguished  lay- 
men in  our  own  communion,  not  in  the  slave  States,  refer  to  it  as  a  measure  of  sound 
Christian  policy,  and  with  deep  regret  that  the  Conference  had  not  adopted  it.  Many 
of  our  Northern  brethren  seem  now  deeply  to  deplore  the  division  of  theii  Church. 
O  that  there  had  heen forethought,  a* well  as  afterthought!  I  have  seen  various 
plans  of  compromise  for  the  adjustment  of  our  differences  and  preservation  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  The  most  prominent  plan  provides  that  a  fundamental  article 
in  the  treaty  shall  be,  that  no  abolitionist  or  slaveholder  shall  eligible  to  the  ofKce 
of  a  bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Alas  for  us  !  Where  are  our  men 
of  wisdom,  of  experience  1  Where  are  our  fathers  and  brethren  who  have  analyzed 
the  elements  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  compacts  1  Who  are  the  '  high  contracting 
parties'!'  and  will  they  create  a  ca^tc  in  the  constitutional  eldership  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  1  Will  this  tend  to  harmonize  and  consolidate  the  body  1  Brethren,  North 
and  South,  will  know  that  the  cause  must  be  removed  that  the  effect  may  cease  ;  that 
the  fountain  must  be  dried  up  before  the  stream  will  cease  to  flow.  But  I  must 
pause  on  this  subject.  The  time  has  not  fully  arrived  for  me  to  define  my  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  causes  and  remedies  of  the  evils  which  now  agitate  and  dis- 
tract our  once-united  and  peaceful  body.  Still  I  trust  I  have  given  such  proofs  at 
different  times,  and  under  different  circumstances,  as  not  to  render  my  position  doubt- 
ful in  the  judgment  of  sober,  discriminating  men,  either  North  or  South.  The  Gene- 
ral Conference  spake  in  the  language  of  wisdom  and  sound  Christian  policy,  when, 
in  the  pastoral  address  of  1836,  it  solemnly  and  affectionately  advised  the  ministers 
and  members  of  the  Church  to  abstain  from  all  agitation  of  the  exciting  subject  of 
slavery  and  its  abolition.  Nor  was  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  memorial  of  our  brethren  from  a  portion  of  Virginia,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Bal- 
timore Conference,  less  distinguished  by  the  same  characteristics  of  our  holy  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  sound  policy  of  our  Discipline  in  providing  for  the  case. 

"  It  has  often  been  asked,  through  the  public  journals,  and  otherwise,  '  Why  Bishop 
Andrew  was  not  assigned  his  regular  portion  of  the  episcopal  work  for  the  four  ensu- 
ing years,  on  the  plan  of  visitation  formed  by  the  bishops,  and  published  in  the  offi- 
cial papers'!'  It  devolves  on  the  majority  of  my  colleagues  in  the  episcopacy,  (if, 
indeed,  we  have  ftii  episcopacy,)  rather  than  on  me,  to  answer  this  question.  Our 
diflference  of  opinion  in  the  premises,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  in  Christian  honesty  and 
sincerity.  Dismissing  all  further  reference  to  the  painful  past  till  I  see  you  in  the 
South,  let  me  now  most  cordially  invite  you  to  meet  me  at  the  Virginia  Conference, 
at  Lynchburg,  November  13th,  1844,  should  it  please  a  gracious  Providence  to  ena- 
ble me  to  be  there.  And  I  earnestly  desire  that  you  would,  if  practicable,  make 
your  arrangements  to  be  with  me  at  all  the  Southern  conferences  in  my  division  of 
the  work  for  the  present  year,  where  I  am  sure  your  services  will  not  be  '  unaccepta- 
ble.' I  am  the  more  solicitous  that  you  should  be  at  Lynchburg  from  the  fact  that 
my  present  state  of  health  creates  a  doubt  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  reach  it.  I  am 
now  labouring,  and  have  been  for  nearly  three  weeks,  under  the  most  severe  attack 
of  asthma  which  I  have  had  for  six  or  seven  years, — some  nights  unable  to  lie  down 
for  a  moment.  Great  prostration  of  the  vital  functions,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  physi- 
cal system,  is  the  consequence.  But  no  effort  of  mine  shall  be  wanting  to  meet  my 
work ;  and  the  inducements  to  effort  are  greatly  increased  by  the  present  position  of 
the  Church,  and  the  hope  of  relief  from  my  present  affliction  by  the  influence  of  a 
milder  and  more  congenial  climate.  I  cannot  conclude  without  an  expression  of  my 
smcere  sympathy  for  you,  and  the  second  of  your  joys  and  sorrows,  in  the  deep  afflic- 
tion through  which  you  have  been  called  to  pass.  May  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  sustain  you  both.    Yours  with  sentiments  of  affection  and  esteem 

"Joshua  Soule." 

"Charleston,  S.  C,  Nov.  4,  1844. 
"My  Dear  Brother,— I  perceive  from  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  various 
Cfiurch  meetings  in  the  South,  that  there  is  a  very  general  expression  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  my  taking  my  appropriate  share  of  episcopal  labour  ;  and  as  I  have  received, 
both  from  public  meetings  and  individual  correspondents,  from  ministers  and  lay- 
men the  most  earnest  and  afibctionate  invitations  to  attend  the  sessions  of  most 
of  the  Southern  and  South- Western  conferences,  I  deem  it  due  to  all  concerned  to 
state  definitely  the  course  I  have  pursued,  and  had  resolved  to  pursue,  till  the  meet- 
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ing  of  the  convention  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the 
memorable  resolution  in  my  case  in  the  late  General  Conference,  I  left  the  city  of 
New-York,  and  spent  the  next  day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  at  Newark,  New-Jersev, 
to  fulfil  an  engagement  previously  made  ;  after  which  I  returned  to  the  bosom  of  rny 
family  in  Georgia.  From  Newark  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Bishop  Soule,  assigning 
the  reasons  for  my  departure,  and  stating  in  substance  to  the  following  effect,  viz  : 
That  I  did  not  know  whether  the  bishops  would  feel  authorized,  in  view  of  the  recent 
action  of  the  General  Conference,  to  assign  me  a  place  among  them  for  the  next  four 
years,  unless  that  body  should  condescend  to  explain  its  action  more  definitely  ;  but 
that  if  the  bishops  should  see  proper  to  assign  me  my  share  in  the  episcopal  visita- 
tions, I  should  be  glad  that  they  would  let  my  work  commence  as  late  in  the  season 
as  convenient,  inasmuch  as  I  had  been  absent  from  my  family  most  of  the  time  for 
the  last  twelve  months  ;  but  that  if  they  did  not  feel  authorized,  in  view  of  the  action 
of  the  General  Conference,  to  give  me  work,  I  should  not  feel  hurt  with  them.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  there  was  subsequently  introduced  into  the  Conference  a  reso- 
lution intended  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  former  one  as  being  simply  advisory ; 
this  was  promptly  laid  on  the  table,  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion  I  had  previously  formed,  that  the  General  Conference  designed  the  action  as 
mandatory.  I  understand  that  the  Southern  delegates  afterwards  notified  the  bishops 
in  due  form,  that  if  they  should  give  me  my  portion  of  the  episcopal  work,  I  should 
attend  to  it.  The  plan  of  episcopal  visitation,  however,  was  drawn  up  and  subse- 
quently published  without  my  name,  as  is  well  known.  I  have  heard  it  rumoured, 
indeed,  that  this  plan  was  so  arranged  that  I  could  be  taken  into  it  at  any  time  when 
I  should  signify  a  wish  to  be  so  introduced ;  and  some  anonymous  correspondents 
of  the  Western  and  Southern  Christian  Advocates  have  expressed  themselves  in  a 
manner  which  indicated  some  surprise,  that  I  had  not  availed  myself  of  this  kind 
provision  of  the  episcopal  board.  Now,  in  reply  to  all  this  I  have  only  to  say,  that 
I  presume  those  gentlemen  are  mistaken  entirely  as  to  the  practicability  of  any  such 
arrangement ;  for  if  the  bishops  had  contemplated  the  possibility  of  any  such  change 
in  their  plan,  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  that  either  they  would  have  appended  to  their  pub- 
lished arrangement  some  note  to  that  effect,  or  else  that  they  would  have  informed 
me  of  it  by  letter ;  and  forasmuch  as  they  have  done  neither,  I  presume  that  the 
aforementioned  rumour  is  altogether  without  foundation.  However,  I  may  be  mista- 
ken in  this  judgment,  and  I  know  nothing  of  the  plans  of  the  bishops,  other  than  what 
is  published,  not  having  received  a  line  from  one  of  them  since  the  General  Confer- 
ence, save  the  accompanying  letter  from  Bishop  Soule.  In  view  of  all  these  facts, 
I  came  deliberately  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bishops  thought  it  most  prudent,  under 
the  circumstances,  not  to  invite  me  to  perform  any  oflicial  action  ;  and  as  I  wished  to 
be  the  cause  of  no  unpleasant  feeling  to  the  bishops  or  preachers,  I  determined  not 
to  visit  any  of  the  annual  conferences  at  their  respective  sessions.  At  the  urgent 
solicitation,  however,  of  many  of  the  preachers  of  the  Kentucky  Conference,  1  so  far 
changed  my  determination  as  to  make  an  effort  to  reach  that  conference  about  the 
last  day  or  two  of  the  session  ;  but  a  very  unexpected  detention  on  the  road  prevented 
the  accomplishme  nt  of  my  purpose.  Further  reflection  brought  me  back  to  my  origi- 
nal purpose  ;  and  I  abst:iincd  from  visiting  Holston  and  Missouri.  On  the  important 
questions  which  now  agitate  us,  I  wished  the  conferences  to  act  in  view  of  the  great 
facts  and  principles  involved,  apart  from  any  influence  which  my  personal  presence 
among  them  might  produce.  I  had  laid  out  my  plan  of  work  for  the  winter  :  I  de- 
signed to  visit  different  portions  of  the  Church  in  the  slaveholdiiig  States,  and  pub- 
lish among  them,  as  I  was  able,  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Clirist.  The  foregoing 
communication  from  Bi.shop  Soule  furnishes  me  a  suificient  reason  to  cliange  my 
arrangements,  and  to  attend,  in  connexion  with  him,  the  conferences  allotted  to  him 
during  the  winter,  in  the  distribution  of  episcopal  labo\ir. 

"And  now  permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  tender  to  niy  brethren,  both  of  the  South 
and  South- West,  my  most  cordial  and  grateful  acktiow  ledgments  for  their  kind  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  for  me,  in  the  storm  through  vvliich  I  have  been  passing,  and 
to  invoke  their  most  fervent  and  continued  prayers  for  ine  and  mine,  and  es|n  (  ially 
for  the  Church  of  God.  I  thank  them  for  the  many  allei  tionate  invitations  to  attend 
their  conferences,  and  most  joyfully  would  I  have  been  with  them  but  for  the  reasons 
indicated  above.  May  God  abundantly  bless  us,  and  guide  us  into  the  way  of  truth 
and  peace.  James  0.  ANnitKW  '' 
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The  action  of  the  conferences  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Holston,  and  Tennessee,  in 
1845,  subsequent  to  the  Louisville  Convention,  from  which  an  extract  was  read,  is 
thus  set  forth. — Page  108. 

"  We  now  come  to  notice  the  movements  of  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States, 
and  which  were  represented  in  the  Ldtisville  Convention.  The  first  in  order  of  these 
is  Kentucky.  It  met  September  10,  1845,  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  and  was  attended 
by  Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew.  On  the  first  day  of  the  session  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  were  ofiered  to  the  conference,  and  adopted : — 

"'Whereas,  the  long-continued  agitation  and  excitement  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
and  abolition  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  especially  such  agitation  and 
excitement  in  the  last  General  Conference,  in  connexion  with  the  civil  and  domestic 
relations  of  Bishop  Andrew,  as  the  owner  of  slave  properly,  by  inheritance  and  mar- 
riage, assumed  such  form,  in  the  action  had  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  as  to  com- 
pel the  Southern  and  South- Western  delegates  in  that  body  to  believe,  and  formally 
and  solemnly  to  declare,  that  a  state  of  things  must  result  therefrom  which  would 
render  impracticable  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of 
the  Christian  ministry  and  Church  organization  in  the  annual  conferences  within 
the  limits  of  the  slaveholding  States, — upon  the  basis  of  which  declaration  the 
General  Conference  adopted  a  provisional  Plan  of  Separation,  in  view  of  which 
said  conferences  might,  if  they  found  it  necessary,  form  themselves  into  a  separate 
General  Conference  jurisdiction ;  and  whereas,  said  conferences,  acting  first  in  their 
separate  conference  capacity,  as  distinct  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  then  collectively, 
by  their  duly-appointed  delegates  and  representatives,  in  general  convention  as- 
sembled, have  found  and  declared  such  separation  necessary,  and  have  further  de- 
clared a  final  dissolution,  in  fact  and  form,  of  the  jurisdictional  connexion  hitherto 
existing  between  them  and  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  as  heretofore  constituted,  and  have  organized  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  upon  the  unaltered  basis  of  the  doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  before  its  separation,  as  authorized  by  the 
General  Conference  ;  and  whereas,  said  Plan  of  Separation,  as  adopted  by  the  Gene- 
ral Conference,  *nd  carried  out  by  the  late  convention  of  Southern  delegates  in  the 
city  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  also  recognised  by  the  entire  episcopacy  as  author- 
itative and  of  binding  obligation  in  the  whole  range  of  their  administration,  provides 
that  conferences  bordering  on  the  line  of  division  between  the  two  connexions — 
North  and  South — shall  determine,  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  their  members  respect- 
ively, to  which  jurisdiction  they  will  adhere  ;  therefore,  in  view  of  all  the  premises, 
as  one  of  the  border  conferences,  and  subject  to  the  above-named  rule, — 

" '  Resohed  ly  the  Kentucky  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
That  in  conforming  to  the  General  Conference  Plan  of  Separation,  it  is  necessary 
that  this  conference  decide  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  its  members  to  which  Connexion 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  it  will  adhere,  and  that  we  now  proceed  to  make 
such  decision. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  any  member  or  members  of  this  conference  declining  to  adhere 
to  that  Connexion  to  which  the  majority  shall  by  regular,  official  vote  decide  to  ad- 
here, shall  be  regarded  as  entitled,  agreeably  to  the  Plan  of  Separation,  to  hold  their 
relation  to  the  other  ecclesiastical  Connexion — North  or  South,  as  the  case  may  be — 
without  blame  or  prejudice  of  any  kind,  unless  there  be  grave  objections  to  the  moral 
character  of  such  member  or  members  before  the  date  of  such  formal  adherence. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  General  Conference  Plan  of 
Separation,  and  the  decisions  of  the  episcopacy  with  regard  to  it,  any  person  or  per- 
sons, from  and  after  the  act  of  non-concurrence  with  the  majority,  as  above,  cannot 
be  entitled  to  hold  membership,  or  claim  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  member- 
ship., in  this  conference. 

"  '  Resolved,  That,  as  a  conference,  claiming  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges 
of  an  annual  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  we  adhere  to  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  that  all  our  proceedings,  records,  and  official 
acts,  hereafter,  be  in  the  name  and  style  of  the  Kentucky  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

"  '  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  September  10,  1845.' 
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"  The  vote  on  the  4th — the  adhering  resolution — being  taken  by  ayes  and  noes, 
stood,  ayes  77,  noes  6.  Four  of  the  six  who  voted  in  the  negative  afterwards  ad- 
hered personally  to  the  South  ;  but  three  persons  who  did  not  vote  on  conference 
adherence — one  being  absent,  and  two  being  probationers — personally  adhered  to  the 
North.  Here  the  result  was  very  dilTerent  from  the  predictions  of  one  party  and 
the  apprehensions  of  the  other.  The  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  the  conference,  and 
the  delightful  harmony  which  prevailed,  wielded  a  mighty  influence  in  promotmg 
harmony  in  the  societies  and  throughout  the  cifnference.  On  a  line  of  border  of 
several  hundreds  of  miles,  there  was  found  but  one  small  society  adhering  to  the 
North,  while  in  nearly  all  the  others  not  a  murmur  or  complaint  was  heard.  A  paper 
in  Kentucky,  which  had  employed  all  its  influence  previously  against  the  South, 
from  this  time  acquiesced,  and  faithfully  co-operated  with  the  conference.  True,  the 
conference  had  lost  two  effective  men — two  young  men  who  might  in  time  have  be- 
come useful,  and  a  venerable  superannuate,  for  whose  support  during  life  the  con- 
ference gave  a  generous  pledge  ;  but  they  had  gained  five  (and  afterwards  gained 
three)  from  the  North,  all  men  of  experience,  weight,  and  talents. 

"  The  second  border  conference  to  act  on  the  question  of  adherence  was  Missouri. 
Here  it  was  claimed  that  the  Northern  party  would  have  a  conference  at  any  rate  ; 
for  if  they  could  not  secure  a  majority,  thev  would  organize  with  a  minority,  transact 
the  regular  business  of  the  Missouri  Conference,  and  draw  the  dividend  from  the 
Book  Concern.  The  better  to  accomplish  their  purposes,  Bishop  Morris  was  written 
to  and  invited  to  attend  the  conference,  with  a  desire  that  he  would  take  charge  of 
the  Northern  party.    To  this  invitation  he  gave  the  following  noble  response  : — 

'^Bishop  Morrises  Letter. 

"  '  Burlington,  Iowa,  September  8,  1845. 
" '  Rev.  Wilson  S.  McMurry — Dear  Brother, — Your  letter  of  the  first  instant  is  now 
before  me.  The  resolutions  to  which  vou  refer  did  pass  in  the  meeting  of  the  bishops 
at  New- York,  in  July,  unanimously.  NVe  all  believe  they  are  in  accordance  with  the 
Plan  of  Separation  adopted  by  the  General  Conference.  Whether  that  Plan  was 
wise  or  foolish,  constitutional  or  unconstitutional,  did  not  become  us  to  say,  it  being 
our  duty,  as  bishops,  to  know  what  the  General  Conference  ordered  to  be  done  in  a 
certain  contingency  which  has  actually  transj)ired,  and  to  carry  it  out  m  (rood  faith. 
It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  the  resolutions  were  not  immediately  published,  but 
it  was  not  thought  necessary  by  a  majority  at  the  time  they  passed.  Still,  our  admin- 
istration will  be  conformed  to  them.  Bishop  Soule's  notice  was  doubtless  founded 
upon  them. 

"  '  As  I  am  the  responsible  man  at  Indiana  Cunfercnce,  Octolier  R,  it  will  not  be  in 
my  power  to  attend  .Missouri  Conference;  nor  do  I  thuik  it  important  to  do  so. 
Were  I  there,  I  could  not,  with  my  views  of  propriety  and  responsibility,  encourago 
subdivision.  If  a  majority  of  the  M  issouri  Conference  resolve  to  come  under  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  that  would  destroy  the  identity  of  the  Missouri 
Conference  as  an  intregal  part  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  As  to  li.ivirii;  two 
Missouri  ( 'onfcrcners,  each  claimini;  to  be  the  true  one,  and  demanding  the  dividends 
of  the  Book  Concern,  and  claiming  (he  ("hurch  properly,  that  is  the  vrry  (lung  that 
the  General  Conference  designed  to  prevent,  by  adopting  the  aniicable  Plan  of  Si  para- 
tion.  It  IS  true  that  the  minority  preachers  have  a  right,  according  to  th('  jrcneral 
rule  in  the  Plan  of  Separation,  to  be  recognised  still  in  the  Mediodist  K.nsi  opal 
Church,  but  in  order  to  that  they  must  go  to  some  adjoining  conference  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church-  The  border  charges  may  also,  by  a  maj.irity  ot  votes, 
decide  which  organization  they  will  adhere  to,  and  if  reported  in  regular  order  to  the 
conference  from  which  they  w'lsh  to  be  snpjdied,  or  to  the  bishojis  presiding,  they  will 
be  attended  to,  on  i  ither  side  of  the  Hue  of  separation.  But  if  iiiiy  brethren  suppose 
the  bishops  wdl  snid  pieaehers  from  the  N.irth  to  interior  charges,  S.)utli.  or  to 
minorities  of  border  charges,  to  jiroduci-  disrujition  ;  or  that  they  will  encourage 
minority  jin  achers  on  eithi  r  side  of  the  line  to  organize  opposition  lines,  by  establish- 
ing one  conference  in  the  bounds  of  another,  they  are  mis-led.  That  would  be  de- 
parting from  the  jdain  letter  of  the  rule  prescribed  by  the  (ieiieral  Conferen.c,  m  the 
premises.  Editors  may  teach  such  nullilication  aiidaii.iwi  r  for  it,  if  tlicy  w  ill  :  but  the 
bishops  all  understand  their  duty  better  than  to  mdorst  such  principles.  I  acknowledge 
that,  under  the  practical  operation  of  the  Plan  of  Separation,  some  hard  c.ises  may 
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arise  ;  but  the  bishops  do  not  make,  and  have  not  the  power  to  relieve  them.  It  is 
the  fault  of  the  rule,  and  not  of  the  executive  administration  of  it.  In  the  meantime, 
there  is  much  more  bad  feeling  indulged  in  respecting  the  separation,  than  there  is 
necessity  for.  If  the  Plan  of  Separation  had  been  carried  out  in  good  faith  and 
Christian  feeling  on  both  sides,  it  wo»ld  scarcely  have  been  felt  any  more  than  the 
division  of  an  annual  conference.  It  need  not  destroy  confidence  or  embarrass  the 
work,  if  the  business  be  managed  in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  I  trust  the  time  is  not  very 
far  distant  when  brethren,  North  and  South,  will  cease  their  hostilities,  and  betake 
themselves  to  their  prayers  and  other  appropriate  duties  in  earnest.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  may  we  expect  the  Lord  to  bless  us  as  in  former  days. 

"  '  I  am,  dear  brother.  Yours  respectfully  and  affectionately, 

"  '  Thomas  A.  Morris.' 

"  Bishop  Soule  presided  over  the  conference ;  and  when  the  question  of  adherence 
was  taken  up,  the  letter  of  Bishop  Morris  was  read,  and,  as  may  be  .supposed,  not 
without  effect. 

"  The  same  resolutions  substantially  adopted  by  Kentucky  Conference,  were 
introduced  and  adopted  by  this  conference,  only  14  voting  in  the  negative,  including 
absentees." 

The  passages  in  relation  to  the  Holston  Conference  were  read  by  Mr.  Lord,  and 
are  given  in  their  proper  place.    The  conclusion  of  the  extracts  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Tennessee  Conference,  which  met  October  22,  1845,  though  not  a  border 
conference,  adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  by  a  unanimous  vote  : — 

'■  '  Whereas,  the  agitation  of  the  questions  of  slavery  and  abolition  for  the  last 
several  years,  has  created  great  excitement  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  de- 
structive of  her  peace  and  harmony  ;  and  whereas,  the  General  Conference  of  1844 
did,  by  extra-judicial  act,  virtually  suspend  the  Rev.  James  O.  Andrew,  one  of  the 
bishops  of  said  CJjurch,  for  an  act  in  which  he  was  fully  sustained  by  the  law  and 
constitution  of  the  Church,  and  did  thereby  render  a  continuance  of  the  conferences 
in  the  slaveholding  States  under  the  jurisdiction  of  said  General  Conference,  incon- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  our  holy  religion,  and  the  great  purposes  of  the  Christian 
ministry  ;  and  whereas,  the  Sciid  General  Conference  adopted  a  plan  for  a  constitu- 
tional and  peaceable  division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  into  two  separate 
and  distinct  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions ;  and  whereas,  the  conferences  in  the  slave- 
holdincr  States  did  adjudge  such  separation  imperiously  necessary,  and  did  appoint 
delegates  from  their  respective  bodies  to  meet  in  General  Convention  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1845  ;  and  whereas,  said  convention  did  proceed 
to  declare  the  separation  right,  expedient,  and  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Southern  Church,  and  did  proceed,  according  to  the  Plan  of  Separation  provided  by 
the  General  Conference  of  1844,  to  adopt  measures  for  the  organization  of  a  separate 
and  distinct  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  known  by  the  name  and  under  the  style  of 
"  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,"  based  on  the  doctrines  and  economy  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  set  forth  in  the  Discipline  of  said  Church  ; 
therefore, 

"  '  1.  Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  Plan  of  Separation  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Nine,  and  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  1844. 

"  '2,  That  we  most  cordially  approve  of  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  Southern 
delegates  in  the  convention  at  Louisville,  in  May,  1845,  and  that  we  solemnly  declare 
our  adherence  to  the  said  Southern  organization. 

"  '  3.  That  our  journals  and  all  our  official  records  be  kept  in  the  name  and  under 
the  style  of  the  Tennessee  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South. 

"  •  4.  That  we  will,  at  this  session,  elect  delegates  to  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  to  be  held  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  on  the  first 
day  of  May,  1846,  according  to  the  ratio  of  representation  (one  for  every  fourteen 
members  of  the  conference)  fixed  at  the  Louisville  convention. 

"  '  5.  That  we,  as  ever,  heartily  believe  in  the  doctrines  and  approve  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  set  forth  in  our  articles  of  faith,  and 
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taught  in  the  Discipline,  and  that  we  will  resist  any  and  every  attempt  to  change  any 
cardinal  features  of  Methodism,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  "our  fathers." 

"  '  6.  That  we  highly  approve  of  the  course  pursued  by  Bishops  Soule  and  An- 
drew in  their  administration,  since  the  occurrence  of  the  difficulties  in  the  General 
Conference  of  1844,  and  that  we  sympathize  with  them  in  the  unjust  and  ungenerous 
persecution  which  has  been  so  bitterly  carried  on  against  them  in  certain  portions  of 
the  North. 

"  '  7.  That  we  properly  appreciate  the  conservative  course  pursued  by  the  bench 
of  bishops,  pending  the  difficulties  which  for  the  last  eighteen  months  have  so  agi- 
tated the  Church,  and  specially  do  we  commend  their  purpose  of  carrying  out,  so  far 
as  their  administration  is  concerned,  the  Plan  of  Separation  adopted  by  the  General 
Conference  of  1844.  Robert  Paine, 

J.  B.  McFerrin.'  " 

The  communication  from  H.  B.  Bascom,  and  others,  commissioners,  to  N.  Bangs, 
and  others,  commissioners,  dated  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August  25,  1846,  and  the  reply 
thereto,  dated  New- York,  October  14th,  1846 — page  117,  second  of  Proofs — to 
which  Mr.  Lord  referred,  are  as  follows : — 

"  The  General  Conference  of  1844,  in  the  provisional  Plan  of  a  division  of  the 
Church  property  with  the  South,  appointed  three  commissioners  in  behalf  of  the 
Northern  branch  of  the  Church  to  act  co-operatively  with  like  commissioners  to  be 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  South.  Our  Southern  General  Conference  of  May  last 
appointed  commissioners  accordingly,  who  met  in  Cincinnati  in  August  last,  and  ad- 
dressed the  following  communication  to  the  commissioners  of  the  North — personally 
and  privately.  Rev.  J.  B.  Finley,  one  of  the  Northern  commissioners,  has  responded 
through  the  Western  Advocate,  and  \vc  now  deem  it  proper  to  let  our  readers  see 
the  communication  of  our  commissioners,  and  Mr.  Finley's  reply  in  connexion.  The 
argument  of  commissioner  Finley  is  sufficiently  original.  In  substance  it  is,  1.  The 
conferences  voted  against  the  change.  2.  The  commissioners  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing how  the  conferences  voted.  3.  Nobody  had  any  authority  to  give  them  the  in- 
formation. 4.  The  South  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  benefits  of  such  vote  if  it 
was  given. 

"  '  The  undersigned,  commissioners  appointed  by  the  late  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  accordance  with  the  Plan  of  Separation 
adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1844,  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  commissioners  of  said  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  property  and  funds  due  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  according  to  the  Plan  of  Separation  aforesaid, 
and  to  adjust  and  settle  all  matter.s  pertaining  to  the  division  of  the  Church  property 
and  funds  as  agreed  upon  and  provided  for  in  said  Plan,  with  full  powers  at  the  same 
time  to  carry  into  effect  the  whole  arrangement,  with  regard  to  said  division  of  pro- 
perty, would  respectfully  give  notice  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bangs,  Dr.  Peck,  and  Rev. 
James  B.  Finley,  conmiissioners,  and  the  Rev.  George  Lane  and  C.  B.  Tippett,  book 
agents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  that  they  are  prepared  to  act  m  concert 
with  them,  as  the  Plan  of  Separation  contemplates  and  requests,  in  an  amicable  at- 
tempt, to  settle  and  adjust  all  the  matters  and  interests  to  whicli  the  appoiiitnient  of 
each  Board  of  Connnissioners  relates — that  is  to  say,  all  questions  involving  property 
and  funds  which  may  be  pending  between  the  Methodist  Ei]is(  (i]ial  Church,  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  And  as  necessary  to  such  a  result,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  commissioners.  South,  they  would  res|i(  ctfiilly  suggest  and  urge  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Board  of  (Commissioners,  North  and 
South,  at  a  period  as  early  as  practicable,  that  the  inltiition  of  the  Plan  of  Separa- 
tion, in  this  respect,  may  not  be  defeated  by  unnecessary  delay.  It  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  (Ji  neral  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  to  see 
that  all  the  terms  and  stipulations  of  the  Plan  of  Separation  be  strictly  complied  with 
on  their  part,  and  provision  has  been  accordingly  made  that  the  Rev.  John  Early, 
book  agent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  its  appointee  to  rcc  <  ivi 
the  property  and  funds  falling  due  to  the  South,  be  duly  and  properly  clothed  with 
the  legal  and  corporate  powers  required  by  the  Plan  of  Separation.  And  the  under- 
signed commissioners  are  not  able  to  perceive  any  valid  reason  or  reasons  why  the 
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negotiation  respecting  the  division  of  property  should  not  proceed  in  the  hands  of  the 
joint  commissioners  without  delay,  and  hence  request  the  joint  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  bodies  they  represent  to  judge  and  determine  whether  the  annual 
conferences  have  authorized  the  change  of  the  sixth  restrictive  rule,  and  as  no  such 
decision  can  be  had  until  given  by  them,  it  seems  important  that  such  decision  should 
be  given  by  them  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  we  know  of  no  mode  of  conclusive  ac- 
tion in  the  case,  except  by  a  joint  meeting  of  the  commissioners.  The  Plan  of  Sepa- 
ration provides  for  no  intermediate  action  between  that  of  the  annual  conferences,  and 
that  to  be  had  by  the  commissioners,  and  unless  the  commissioners  North  are  in  pos- 
session of  information,  clear  and  satisfactory,  that  the  action  of  the  annual  confer- 
ences, in  the  aggregate  vote  given  by  them,  is  adverse  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Conference,  it  is  obviously  made  their  duty,  by  the  Plan  of  Separation,  to 
meet  and  decide  the  question.  From  all  the  information  in  our  possession,  we  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  act  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  proposed  change  in 
the  restrictive  rule  has  been  authorized.  The  language  of  the  Discipline  is,  "  Upon 
the  concurrent  recommendation  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  several 
annual  conferences,  who  shall  be  present  and  vote  upon  such  recommendations." 
The  language  of  the  Plan  of  Separation  is,  "  "Whenever  the  annual  conferences,  by 
a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  their  members  voting  on  the  third  resolution."  It  fol- 
lows hence,  that  both  by  the  language  of  the  Discipline  and  that  of  the  Plan  of  Sepa- 
ration, the  question  was  to  be  settled  by  the  aggregate  vote  of  those  members  of  the 
several  annual  conferences,  who  were  present  in  their  annual  sessions,  when  the 
question  came  up,  and  actually  voted  upon  it.  If  any  refused  or  failed  to  vote,  with 
such  we  have  nothing  to  do — they  cannot  be  regarded  as  either  for  or  against  the 
measure.  They  declined  the  right  of  suffrage  by  refusing  to  act,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  question  rests  with  those  who  were  present  and  voted  in  accordance  with 
the  law.  In  the  instance  of  several  annual  conferences,  the  vote  was  contingent,  and 
future  events,  now  to  be  judged  of  by  the  commissioners,  were  to  give  an  affirmative 
or  negative  character  to  their  votes.  In  the  instance  of  two  of  these  at  least  (and 
we  believe  it  to  be  equally  true  of  four)  it  is  susceptible  of  the  clearest  proof,  that, 
by  their  own  official  showing,  their  votes  must,  beyond  all  doubt,  be  counted  in  the 
affirmative,  or  not  at  all ;  and  in  either  case,  and  indeed  without  reference  to  either, 
taking  no  accoufh  of  the  conferences  which  refused  to  vote,  it  is  believed  the  consti- 
tutional majority  of  all  the  votes  given  was  in  favour  of  the  change,  and  it  will,  it 
seems  to  us,  devolve  upon  the  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to 
make  the  contrary  appear  before  they  can  in  good  faith  refuse  to  carry  into  effect  the 
Plan  of  Separation.  To  settle  this  question  fairly  and  honourably,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  in  the  case,  it  is  believed  that  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  is  indis- 
pensable. To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  most  weighty  considerations,  both  of  justice 
and  humanity,  demand  alike  that  the  question  be  settled  as  early  as  possible,  as  the 
dividends  to  which  we  are  declared  entitled  by  the  Plan  of  Separation,  and  which 
that  Plan  pledges  shall  be  paid  to  us,  until  the  division  of  property  shall  actually 
take  place,  have  already  been  withheld,  and  our  "  travelling,  supernumerary,  super- 
annuated, and  worn-out  preachers,  their  wives,  widows,  and  children,  are  literally 
suffering  for  the  want  of  funds  given  in  trust  for  their  support — funds  to  which  the 
General  Conference  of  1844  not  only  declared  them  entitled,  but  solemnly  stipulated 
to  divide  with  them  upon  principles  of  "  Christian  kindness  and  strictest  equity." 

"  '  The  division  of  property  and  funds  stipulated  contemplates  no  gratuity  to  the 
South,' for  it  is  well  known  that,  in  receiving  all  the  Plan  of  Separation  accords  to  us, 
we  are  receiving  but  a  part  of  what  the  South  has  contributed  to  the  common  fund  in 
question. 

" '  There  is  another  view  of  this  subject,  which,  in  our  judgment,  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  the  commissioners.  The  proposed  change  in  the  restrictive  rule  was 
regarded  by  all  who  favoured  the  Plan  of  Separation  in  the  General  Conference  of 
1844,  merely  as  means  to  an  end.  The  end  aimed  at  was  an  equitable  division  of 
the  Church  property,  and  the  more  certainly  and  securely  to  effect  this,  within  the 
established  forms  of  law  and  order,  the  change  in  question  was  proposed  ;  such  change, 
however,  or  the  want  of  it,  cannot  possibly  affect,  in  any  form,  the  question  of  right, 
or  the  true  issue  in  a  legal  process,  should  it  be  found  necessary  to  institute  such 
process. 

"  '  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  intends  a  most  sacred  appropriation  of 
the  funds  they  may  receive  exclusively  to  the  purposes  specified  in  the  sixth-  restric- 
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live  article  ;  and  not  intending  to  divert  them  in  any  way  to  any  other  object  or 
purpose,  the  change  recommended  by  the  General  Conference  can  only  bo  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  form,  subordinate,  in  every  high  moral  and  legal  sense,  to  the  end  had 
in  view  by  the  body  in  the  adoption  of  the  Plan  of  Separation.  The  object  in  calling 
attention  to  this  view  of  the  subject  is  not  in  any  way  to  supersede  the  Plan  of  Sepa- 
ration, but  to  insist,  as  we  shall  always  continue  to  do,  that  unless  the  letter  of  the 
Plan  shall  interpose  insupera.!jle  difRculties,  its  spirit  and  intention  plainly  and  impe- 
ratively demand,  at  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  that  they  carry  it  into  effect,  and 
that  they  canno*  {'■A  to  d:  so  without  a  grave  abuse  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 
Hence,  again  hi:  a  meer.ng  of  the  commissioners  at  an  early  day,  is  neces- 

sary tc  3ir,'-  e  this  preliminary  question,  which  it  appears  to  us  can  be  conclusively 
settled  in  no  other  way. 

'  It  certainly  cannot  be  necessary  that  we  remind  the  commissioners  and  book 
agents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  that  the  peace  and  quiet,  not  less  than 
the  character  and  hopes  of  the  Church,  North  and  South,  urgently  require  that  this 
great  property  question  be  settled  as  soon  as  practicable  ;  and  we  are  most  anxious 
that  it  should  be  done  amicably  and  with  good  feeling,  and  especially  that  it  may  be 
done  without  an  appeal  to  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country  ;  and  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  have  accordingly  instructed  their 
commissioners  to  look  to  such  an  issue  as  the  last  resort,  in  view  of  the  adjustment 
aimed  at. 

"  '  In  conclusion,  the  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in 
view  of  the  facts  and  considerations  to  which  they  have  adverted  in  this  communica- 
tion, would  respectfully  and  urgently  call  upon  Dr.  Bangs,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  joint  board 
of  commissioners,  as  hereinbefore  indicated,  and  we  cheerfully  concede  to  him  the 
right,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  of  fixing  the  time  and  place  at  any  period  between 
the  last  of  October  and  the  first  of  March  next.    Very  respectfully, 

'  H.  B.  B.^scoM, 
A.  L.  P  Greex, 

S.  A.  hxTTX. 

"  '  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August  25,  1846. 

"  '  p.  S. — We  would  respectfully  ask  and  claim,  upon  the  ground  of  justice  and 
right,  that  the  commissioners  and  book  agents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
make  a  direct  call,  by  authority  of  the  General  Conference  of  1841,  upon  the  secre- 
taries of  all  the  annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episco;)al  Church,  for  ai. 
authentic,  attested  statement  of  the  vote  or  action  of  each  conference,  in  ruhition  ti» 
the  change  of  the  sixth  restrictive  rule  ;  and  the  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  will  do  the  same  within  the  limits  of  the  Southern  organization. 

'"H.  B.  B.iscoM, 
A.  L.  P  Grken, 
S.  A.  Latt.\.'  " 

"  '  To  H.  B.  Bascom,  A.  L.  P  Green,  and  S.  A.  Latta,  Commissioners  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South. 

"  '  Dear  Brethren', — Vt'c  have  received  your  communication  d.ated  the  '~')th  ol 
August,  1846,  requesting  us  to  call  a  joint  meeting  of  the  commissioners  ap])()intcd 
by  the  General  Conference  of  1844  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  General  Conference  of  1846  of  the  Methodist  Ei)iscopal 
Church,  South,  in  order  to  adjust  the  jjroperty  question,  as  provided  for  in  the  provi- 
sional Plan  of  Si  [)aration  adopted  by  the  General  (.Conference  of  1811. 

"  '  In  reply  to  this  we  have  to  say  that,  in  our  judgment,  we  have  no  authority  to 
act  in  the  premises,  as  we  have  never  been  officially  notified  that  the  requisite  num  - 
ber of  votes  in  the  several  annual  conferences  has  been  given  in  favour  of  the  altera- 
tion in  the  sixth  restrictive  rule  in  the  constitution  of  the  (.'hurch,  nor  have  we  any 
authority  to  call  on  the  secretaries  of  the  several  annual  conferences  to  give  us  the 
requisite  information  as  you  have  suggested. 

"  '  On  these  accounts  we  must  respectfully  decline  to  act  in  the  premises,  as  our 
action  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  null  and  void.  N.  Bangs, 

Geo.  Peck, 

"  '  New-York,  October  14,  1846.  J-  B.  Finley.'  " 
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The  communication  of  H.  B.  Bascom,  and  others,  commissioners,  to  the  bishops 
and  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  General  Conference  assembled, 
dated  Pittsburgh,  May  11th,  1848  :— 

•  "  Pittsburgh,  May  11,  1848. 

"  To  the  Bishops  and  Members  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  General  Conference  assembled. 

"  Rev.  and  Dear  Brethren, — The  undersigned,  commissioners  and  appointee  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  respectfully  represent  to  your  body,  that 
pursuant  to  our  appointment,  and  in  obedience  to  specific  instructions,  we  notified 
the  commissioners  and  agents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  our  readiness  to 
proceed  to  the  adjustment  of  the  property  question,  according  to  the  Plan  of  Separa- 
tion adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  1844  ;  and  we  furthermore  state,  that 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
informed  us  they  would  not  act  in  the  case,  and  referred  us  to  your  body  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question  as  to  the  division  of  the  property  and  funds  of  the  Church ; 
and,  being  furthermore  instructed  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  in  case  of  a  failure  to  settle  with  your  commissioners,  to  attend 
the  session  of  your  body  in  1848,  for  the  '  settlement  and  adjustment  of  all  questions 
involving  property  and  funds,  which  may  be  pending  between  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,'  take  this  method  of  in- 
forming you  of  our  presence,  and  of  our  readiness  to  attend  to  the  matters  committed 
to  our  trust  and  agency  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  ;  and  we  desire 
to  be  informed  as  to  the  time  and  manner  in  which  it  may  suit  your  views  and  con- 
venience to  consummate  wuth  us  the  division  of  the  property  and  the  funds  of  the 
Church,  as  provided  for  in  the  Plan  of  Separation,  adopted  with  so  much  unanimity  by 
the  General  Conference  of  1844.  And  for  our  authority  in  the  premises  we  respect- 
fully refer  you  to  the  accompanying  document,  marked  A. 

"A.  L.  P.  Green,  ^ 

C.  B.  Parsons,      >  Commissioners. 

L.  Pierce.  ) 

Jno.  Early,  Appointee." 

To  this  communication  no  reply  was  received. 


THIRD  DAY.— Wednesday,  May  21,  1851. 

Mr.  Choate,— May  it  please  your  Honours,  I  shall  have  occasion,  on  behalf  of  the 
defendants,  to  make  a  few  additional  references  ;  and  I  have  arranged  with  Mr.  Lord, 
if  it  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Court,  that  those  references  may  be  made,  and  those 
passages  read,  after  he  shall  have  concluded  his  argument. 

Judge  Nelson, — The  Court  have  no  objections. 

Mr.  Lord, — Give  me  the  pages. 

Mr.  Choate,— I  will  refer  to  the  "  First  of  the  Proofs,"  p.  136  ;  the  Journals  of 
the  General  Conference  of  1848,  p.  177,  to  prove  that  the  number  of  votes  required 
by  the  Discipline,  to  change  the  sixth  restrictive  rule,  had  not  been  given. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lord,  I  will  read  a  passage  on  the  subject  of  the  vote  of 
the  conferences  : — 

rri^'TIf  "^""^"^'"es^  on  *e  State  of  the  Church  beg  leave  further  to  report  in  part, 
lhat  they  have  received  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Church,  South,  an  account  of 
the  vote  m  the  Southern  conferences  in  relation  to  the  chanac  of  the  sixth  restrictive 
rule,  and  from  a  count  of  the  votes  from  all  the  annual  conferences,  find  the  follow- 
ing result  : — 

"The  votes  from  the  conferences  at  the  South  stand  thus  :— For  the  alteration 
971,  and  against  it  3.    From  the  conferences  now  embraced  within  the  Methodist 
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Episcopal  Church,  for  the  alteration,  1,164;  against  it,  1,067.  Whole  number  for 
the  alteration,  2.135  ;  against  it,  1,070,  The  whole  number  necessary  to  authorize 
the  alteration,  2,404.  Subtract  from  this  number,  2,13.5,  the  number  of  votes  actually 
cast  for  the  alteration,  leaves  269,  which  is  the  number  of  votes  wanting  to  authorize 
the  change  of  the  rule.  George  Pkck,  Chairman." 

Mr.  Lord, — The  page  containing  that  report  was  pasted  in  after  the  book  seems 
to  have  been  published.    Will  you  inform  me  when  it  was  put  there  ! 

Mk.  Choate, — I  am  unable  to  state. 

Mr.  Lord, — My  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  published  that  report  of  the 
"Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church,"  from  the  Journals  of  the  General  Confe- 
rence of  1848.  The  Court  may  see  that  a  part  of  the  Journal  of  1848  is  printed  in 
book  No.  1,  but  it  does  not  contain  this  report  of  the  vote  on  the  change  of  the  sixth 
restrictive  article. 

Mr.  Choate, — Mr.  Lord  will  find  that  it  refers  to  it.  T  ■■  ul  it  from  page 
136  of  the  Book  of  Proofs,  No.  1  :— 

"  May  18th. — The  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church  presented  a  report  on 
the  state  of  the  vote  to  alter  the  si.xth  restrictive  rule,  to  the  etfect  that  the  number 
of  votes  required  by  the  Discipline  to  change  said  rule  had  not  been  given." 

I  shall  refer  to  p.  47  of  the  same  book,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the 
notice  of  the  Court  which  conferences  voted  against  making  a  grant  to  the  Canada 
conference  of  a  portion  of  the  funds  ;  to  the  same  book,  pp.  131-134,  containing  the 
address  of  the  bishops  to  the  General  Conference  of  1 844 ;  to  the  same  book, 
pp.  154-165,  on  what  are  called  infractions  by  the  South  of  the  Plan  of  Separation. 

Mr.  Lord, — Docs  Mr.  Choate  understand,  on  the  subject  of  these  minutes  of 
1848,  that  they  are  not  evidence  that  the  things  there  stated  took  place  I 

Mr.  Cho.^te,' — Certainly  ;  they  are  all  read  under  stipulations.  The  same  obser- 
vation will  apply  to  what  Mr.  Lord  read. 

Mr.  Loud, — The  transactions  of  the  General  Conferences,  up  to  1844,  .ire  intro- 
duced as  the  joint  acts  of  both  jjartics.  After  1841,  the  minutes  and  journ.ils  of 
each  party  are  introduced,  to  show  what  the  bodies  did  and  said,  but  not  to  have  the 
effect  of  establishing  as  facts  the  recitals  which  tliey  say  other  people  said  or  did. 
They  arc  merely  admitted  as  authentic  pa])ers,  to  show  the  action  of  the  liodies. 

Mr.  Choate, — I  shall  refer  many  times  to  the  "  History  of  the  1  )isrijiline,"  but  I 
will  indicate  such  ])assages  as  I  have  on  my  brief,  for  the  information  of  Mr,  Lord. 
They  are  p.  47,  p.  10,  p.  251,  and  pp.  254,  and  the  following.  And  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Lord  will  be  gl. id  to  have  me  correct  one  mistake  into  which  he  inadvertently  fell, 
and  which  I  will  cnablo  him  to  correct  for  himself  It  was  said  tli.it  Bishop  Andn  w 
was  not  allowed  to  ta!;c  part  in  the  inauguratioii  of  bislio])s  in  IH-M.  1  shall  refi  r  lo 
the  journals  of  that  conference  of  1844,  p.  83,  tosliow  that  the  vnic  upon  the  bishop's 
case  was  on  the  1st  of  June.  That  is  an  admitted  date  I  shall  then  refer  to  the 
same  journ.ds,  p.  139,  to  show  that  the  inaugnratK.n  of  tlie  lHsliO[,s  took  place  upon 
the  10th  of  June;  and  .-igain  to  the  second  of  th.'  I'roofs,  p.  105,  to  show  from  aletfir 
of  Bishop  Andrew  that  he  left  New- York  on  the  2il  day  of  June. 

Mu.  Revekdy  Johnson,- — The  vote,  I  believe,  was  on  the  1st. 

Mr.  Lord, — BLshop  \ndrew.  in  his  letter,  says  : — 
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"Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  memorable  resolution  in  my  case  in  the  late 
General  Conference,  I  left  the  city  of  New- York,  and  spent  the  next  day,  which  was 
the  Sabbath,  at  Newark,  N.  J." 

Mr.  Choate,— I  am  informed  that  he'did  not  return.  I  believe  that  is  quite  cer- 
tain. 

I  shall  refer  also  to  pp.  43,  46,  and  47  of  the  first  of  the  Proofs,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  it  has  been  the  usage  of  the  General  Conference  to  canvass  votes 
given  by  the  annual  conferences  upon  the  subject  of  the  restrictive  rules — the  usage 
of  the  General  Conference  holden  next  subsequently. 

Before  commencing  his  argument,  Mr.  Lord  presented  to  the  court  the  Points  of 
Complainants,  as  follows  : — 

I.  The  capital  arising  from  the  profits  of  the  Book  Concern  was  the  result  of  the 
common  labours  and  services  of  all  the  members  of  all  the  conferences. — It  was  not 
a  charitable  fund  merely  from  donations. — It  was  a  fund  of  earnings,  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  of  compensation  for  services  rendered,  and  to  provide  for  those  who  earned 
it,  when  they  became  incapable  of  labour,  and  for  those  who  were  dependent  upon 
them. 

II.  It  was  distributed  by  the  annual  conferences,  but  belonged  in  actual  right  to 
the  beneficiaries,  and  as  such  was,  and  is,  protected  by  the  sixth  restrictive  rule. 

III.  The  title  of  the  beneficiaries,  at  the  time  immediately  before  the  separation  of 
the  Church  into  two  parts,  was  perfect ;  and  it  cannot  be  defeated  or  forfeited  with- 
out a  clear  proof  of  breach  of  condition  by  the  beneficiaries. 

IV  Even  if  a  breach  of  condition  by  the  annual  conferences,  by  whom  the  fund 
was  to  be  distributed,  could  forfeit,  there  has  been  no  forfeiture,  because  the  General 
Conference  of  1844  had  the  power  to  consent  to  an  amicable  division  of  the  confer- 
ences on  grave  causes,  touching  the  general  efficiency  of  the  Church. 

V  The  General  Conference  of  1844  did,  in  fact,  and  on  a  proper  ground,  consent 
to  such  division,  to  take  effect  immediately,  in  the  choice  of  the  Southern  conferences, 
and  without  any  condition. 

VI.  The  General  Conference  of  the  Church,  South,  was  duly  and  properly  organ- 
ized, according  to  the  Plan  of  Separation,  and  is  in  every  respect  as  properly  a  Gene- 
ral Conference  within  its  limits,  as  the  General  Conference  of  the  Churches  North. 

VII.  The  beneficiaries  of  the  fund  in  question,  therefore,  who  belonged  to  the 
Southern  conferences,  did  not,  by  the  new  organization,  lose  any  rights,  nor  were 
they  disqualified  in  any  manner  from  claiming  their  share  of  the  funds.  And  such 
claim  is  appropriately  made  through  the  General  Conference,  South,  which  succeeds 
to  the  place  of  the  prior  General  Conference  of  the  whole  Church. 

VIII.  An  account  should  therefore  be  ordered  of  the  proportions  of  the  profits  of 
the  Book  Concern,  according  to  the  numbers  in  the  minutes  of  1844,  and  at  the  same 
ratio  of  the  profits  since. — Also  the  capital  of  the  fund  should  be  decreed  to  be 
divided  in  the  same  way,  and  paid  over  to  the  commissioners.  South,  as  new  trus- 
tees, or  to  proper  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  the  Court. 

The  profits  of  the  past  are  to  be  subject  to  distribution,  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  General  Conference,  South,  whether  the  fund  remain  with  the  present  trus- 
tees, or  be  paid  over  to  new  trustees. 

D.  D.  Lord,  Solicitor  of  Complainants. 
Reverdy  Johnson,  \ 
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Mr.  Lokp, — May  it  please  your  Honours  :  there  is  a  starting-point  in  this  contro- 
versy, as  to  which  we  are  all  agreed — about  which  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt.  That  is 
this  :  that  imniediately  prior  to  the  separation,  whether  it  toolv  place  in  1844  or  1845, 
all  the  supernumerary,  superannuated,  and  distressed  travelling  preachers  belonging 
to  the  Southern  conferences,  whom  we  now  represent,  and  their  wives,  widows,  and 
children,  in  that  Connexion,  were  entitled  to  an  interest  in  this  fund,  as  well  as  the 
persons  in  similar  relations,  belonging  to  the  Northern  conferences.  What  the 
character  of  that  title  was,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inquire.  I  suppose  it  was  a 
charity — one  of  those  uses  which  attach  themselves  to  transitory  objects,  so  to  say, 
rather  than  one  of  those  specific  trusts  which  are  held  by  titles  analogous  to  those 
of  legal  estates.  But  it  seems  to  mo,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  starting  our  reasoning  on 
this  subject,  it  may  be  averred  as  agreed  upon,  that  as  a  matter  of  right,  not  as  a 
matter  of  mere  gift  or  charity,  the  supernumerary  and  superannuated  preachers,  their 
wives,  widows,  and  children,  were  entitled  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  this  Book 
Concern.  It  may  be  that  this  fund  was  to  be  distributed  by  the  judgment  of  the 
annual  conferences,  and  not  by  any  act  of  the  General  Conference.  As  to  the  Gene- 
ral Conference,  on  that  subject  its  action  was  purely  ministerial.  It  merely  took  the 
account,  and  enforced  the  obligation  of  having  the  profits  of  that  fund  properly  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  annual  conferences  for  distribution.  It  had  no  real  discretion  on 
that  subject.  Without  an  utter  and  entire  abandonment  of  its  primary  duty  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject,  it  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  enforce  all  the  accountability  of  the 
book-steward  to  them  for  the  appropriation  of  the  profit  of  this  fund  properly  ;  and  it 
superintended  the  management  of  it,  or  at  least  supervised  that  superintendence,  and 
the  fund  was  obliged  to  be  distributed  through  the  annual  conferences. 

Now,  as  to  the  duty  of  the  annual  conferences,  as  to  their  right  on  that  subject. 
They  had  no  interest  in  this  matter.  All  that  they  had,  was  the  obligation  incum- 
bent upon  them,  as  Christian  and  faithful  men,  to  see  that  the  profits  assigned  to  each 
annual  conference  should  be  distributed  according  to  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this 
fund.  That  is,  it  should  be  applied  to  those  whom  they  should  ascertain  within 
their  limits  to  be  supernumerary  and  superannuated  preachers,  and  travelling  preachers 
having  their  salaries  deficient,  and  to  the  wives,  widows,  chiklrcn,  and  orphans  of 
preachers.  Now,  vou  will  see  that  until  we  get  to  the  actual  beneficiaries,  we  find  no 
person  having  anything  but  a  mere  administrative  right,  a  mere  agency,  and  as  to  selec- 
tion, no  discretion.  They  had  not  a  right  to  select  a  meritorious  or  an  unmeritorious 
man,  woman,  or  child.  They  were  bound  to  ascertain  simply  certain  facts.  Is  this 
a  supernumerary  preacher?  Is  this  a  superannuated  preacher  !  Is  this  the  wife  or 
child  of  a  jireacherl  Are  these  tlic  orphans  of  preachers?  Is  this  a  travelling 
preacher  unpaid  his  small  salary?  There  was  no  discretion  in  the  conferences  on 
this  subject  at  all.  Their  duty  was  the  simple  ascertaining  of  a  plain  fiict— a  fact,  I 
suppose,  always  ascertained  by  the  simple  declaration  of  the  parties  ciilitlcd  to  re- 
ceive ;  because  in  this  Count  xion  of  religious  men,  of  the  character  of  jireachers,  and 
families  of  preachers,  it  is  not  only  a  proper  assumption  in  point  of  law,  but  a  proper 
presumption  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  mere  statement  by  these  various  beneficiaries 
would  be  taken  as  decisive  on  the  subject. 

Now,  then,  we  come  ultimately  to  this  proposition — and  I  think  it  will  scarcely  be 
denied — that  these  beneficiaries  had  directly  an  iTiterrst  in  this  fund,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  administration  of  a  charity.  I  do  not  go  inln  the  question,  whether  tliey 
had  a  legal  right  or  an  equitable  title.  In  this  Court  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  they  liad 
that  sort  of  riL'ht  which  cannot  be  violated  \vith(jut  a  breach  of  trust  on  the  part  of 
those  who  administer  this  fund.  If  they  have  no  legal  estate — no  legal,  equitable 
estate,  so  to  say  ;  that  is,  no  such  permanent  estate  in  e(juity  as  has  an  analogy  to  le- 
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gal  estates — it  only  operates  to  make  the  obligation  on  the  consciences  of  the  trustees 
more  binding  and  powerful  ;  and  these  persons,  unprotected  by  legal  securities,  and 
by  those  things  which  are  equitable  protections,  are  more  entirely  protected  in  their 
absolute  right  by  the  uncovered  character  of  this  fund.  In  other  words,  it  has  become 
a  right — a  valid,  perfect,  and  established  Hebt  of  conscience  and  of  honour;  such  a 
debt  of  conscience  and  of  honour  as  comes  within  the  administration  of  relief  by  courts 
of  equity  under  this  doctrine  of  charities.  On  that  subject  I  propose  to  define  my 
view  of  a  charity,  and  then  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  this  fund,  to  show  that, 
except  in  the  mode  of  its  administration,  in  law  it  is  in  no  sense  a  charity,  but  a  right. 

I  suppose  that  the  distinction  between  a  specific  trust,  and  one  of  those  trusts 
which  are  administrative  as  charities,  is  this  :  a  specific  trust  has  individual  be- 
neficiaries who  are  marked  out,  who  take,  either  for  periods  of  time,  or  for  life,  or  in  suc- 
cession, by  way  of  perpetuity — that  is,  such  a  perpetuity  as  the  law  allows  under 
definite  limitations — limitations  as  to  the  person,  when  the  right  is  once  vested  in 
that  person  through  some  legal  mode  of  succession.  A  charity,  I  suppose,  is  a  trust 
where  the  beneficiaries  come  in  by  a  casual  conformity  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
charity.  I  mean  a  casual  conformity  :  that  is  to  say,  a  man  may  this  year  come 
within  the  description  of  the  poor  living  in  Water-street,  for  whom  a  foundation  of 
charity  is  established,  and  next  year  he  may  not.  It  is  that  transitory  character  of 
the  beneficiary  which  I  suppose  in  law  defines  a  charity,  and  distinguishes  it  from 
a  trust.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  right  of  a  charity  is  imperfect  because  it 
is  transitwy.  I  presently  intend  to  go  into  the  character  of  this,  treating  it  as  a 
charity,  to  show  that  it  is  not  one  of  what  moralists  call  imperfect  obligations,"  but 
morally,  and  in  conscience,  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect  obligation  ;  and  that  the 
only  imperfection  of  the  obligation  is  that  which  turns  you  over  from  the  specific 
administration  of  the  law  of  trust,  to  the  more  liberal  administration  of  the  law  of 
charity.  » 

Now,  supposing,  for  a  moment,  that  I  am  right  in  this  character  of  the  title  of  these 
beneficiaries,  and  that  the  women,  the  children,  the  supernumeraries,  and  worn-out 
preachers  of  the  Southern  conferences  had  rights  vi-hich  the  Court  would  regard 
prior  to  that  separation,  the  question  comes  up,  and  that  is  the  great  question  we 
are  discussing.  Have  tliev  those  rights  still  1  Why  have  they  not  1  Are  they  not 
Methodists  1  Have  they  departed  one  scruple  in  doctrine  or  in  discipline  1  I  mean 
the  beneficiaries  whom  I  represent  ;  they  are  not  the  bishops.  Some  of  them  are 
members  of  conferences,  and  some  of  them  are  not,  and  the  right  is  equal  to  them 
all.  But  why  have  they  not  those  rights  stilH  Have  they  ever  been  tried  1  The 
gentlemen  put  it  in  their  answer  most  distinctly  and  clearly  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  forfeited  the  right.  They  use  the  term  "  forfeited "  in  their  answer.  They 
say,  they  "  forfeited"  it  by  secession.  Secession  from  what  1  That  is  the  question, 
and  the  question  between  us  is  to  be,  whether  there  is,  in  regard  to  this  fund,  any 
such  forfeiture  as  is  set  up  by  these  gentlemen.  And  in  saying  "  set  up  by  these 
gentlemen,"  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  explain  myself,  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood. 
By  "  these  gentlemen,"  I  do  not  mean  these  defendants  whom  I  conceive  to  be  not 
volunteers  in  this  matter ;  they  are  legal  personages,  representing,  as  I  suppose  I 
may  say  without  giving  oflfence,  a  rather  tumultuous  body  behind  them,  a  changeable 
body  to  whom  they  are  accountable,  and  in  regard  to  whom  they  must  protect  them- 
selves by  the  most  careful  conduct.  They,  however,  taking  advice  on  the  subject, 
say  we,  the  beneficiaries,  have  "  forfeited"  this  right.  We  forfeit  it  ;  bv  which  I 
understand,  there  is  some  implied  condition  which  we  have  broken,  or  some  term  of 
the  grant  which  renders  this  charity  no  longer  applicable  to  us. 

Before  going  into  the  inquiry  which  I  propose  first  to  institute,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
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one  word  on  the  subject  of  the  mode  of  relief  There  will  be  no  difficulty  on  this 
subject.  There  need  be  no  apprehension  of  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  subject  of 
the  dividing  of  the  fund.  I  suppose  it  must  be  divided.  I  suppose  Vhe  reasoning 
which  we  shall  adopt  on  this  subject,  will  call  for  a  division  of  the  fund,  of  th'j  ci'.iii- 
tal  itself;  but  that  does  not  necessarily  embarrass  our  case  ;  for  if  these  beneficiaries 
for  whom  I  speak  are  entitled,  then  the  fund  may  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  agents 
here,  an  undivided  fund,  and  be  administered  by  them  ;  and  relief  would  bo  afforded 
by  ordering  them  to  take  the  minutes  of  the  conferences  of  the  South,  in  regard  t 
the  preachers  and  persons  of  the  South  entitled,  and  turn  over  the  annual  dividend;; 
to  them  as  long  as  there  is  a  Book  Concern  yielding  profits  to  be  divided,  that  they 
may  thus  be  distributed.  There  is,  as  I  conceive,  no  formal  or  technical  difficulty  of 
that  sort  to  be  set  up.  I  am  sure,  that  if  the  relief  to  v.hich  I  conceive  beyond  all 
question  we  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  entitled,  if  these  beneficiaries  shall  have  their 
rights,  it  will  be  an  advantageous  arrangement  all  round,  that  the  fund  should  be 
divided,  and  I  presume  there  will  bo  no  difficulty  in  law  in  doing  it.  But  that  is  not 
essential  to  the  relief  to  which  we  are  entitled  under  this  bill.  Nor  is  it  essential 
that  the  proper  persons  who  are  entitled  to  take  the  capital  of  the  fund  should  now 
be  before  the  Court.  You  have  the  travelling  preachers  before  you.  You  have 
the  supernumerary  and  worn-out  preachers.  You  have  no  wives  and  children  before 
you.  But  these  three  descriptions  of  persons  come  before  this  Court,  so  that  this 
Court  is  bound,  in  acting,  to  declare  that  these  persons  are  prosecuting  in  behalf  of 
themselves  and  of  those  who  possess  the  same  right  with  them  ;  so  that  the  question 
is  not  embarrassed  by  any  formal  dilBculty  of  that  sort.  It  comes  up  clearly,  dis- 
tinctly, and  fairly,  for  the  judgment  and  decision  of  this  Court. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  I  propose  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  this 
fund.  That  is  the  inquiry  in  the  first  point  which  I  have  laid  before  your  Honours. 
In  all  these  cases  of  charities,  you  are  aware  that  there  has  been  a  vagueness  in  the 
character  of  the  trust  which  is  designated  for  a  charitable  use.  That  vagueness 
seems  to  be  almost  essential.  It  has  almost  always  existed  in  regard  to  them. 
Sometimes  they  exist  only  by  implication  ;  for  instance,  the  case  of  Lady  Hewley  s 
charity,  a  leading  case  in  modern  days,  in  which  the  law  has  probably  been  finally 
summed  up.  It  was  hold  that  her  gift  of  .i  piece  of  land,  as  a  foundation  for  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  in  a  very  vague  and  general  way,  should  be  administered  by  a 
Court  of  Equity,  and  they  should  inquire  into  the  character  of  Lady  Hewley  's  reli- 
gious opinions,  in  order  to  ascertain  whom  she  nie:mt  by  "  Protestant  Dissenters." 
That  inquiry  into  the  character  of  the  fund,  as  growing  out  of  the  character  of  those 
who  contributed,  of  those  who  formed  it,  and,  if  a  gift,  of  those  who  gave  it,  has 
always  been  a  material,  necessary,  and  legitimate  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  ^idniniistra- 
tion  of  these  charities. 

I  will  give  your  Honours  all  the  references  to  cases  which  bear  on  the  subject.  l! 
is  not  a  controverted  subject,  as  I  believe  ;  but  it  may  be  conveiuent  for  the  Court  to 
have  the  references,  and  I  will  give  them  all  together.  The  fir.st  one  to  which  I  refer, 
is  that  of  Field  vs.  Field,  9  Wendell,  p.  400,  decided  in  October,  l«3i.  That  de- 
cided the  question  at  law.  It  went  upon  a  mere  ijuestiou  of  actual  organization.  It 
was  not  a  question  of  equity  as  to  the  proper  administration  according  to  the  intent 
of  the  donor,  but  a  ijucstion  of  the  mere  actual  suicessiun  of  one  organization  to  an- 
other. Tliis  subject  was  very  fully  canv.issc.l  in  tins  State,  m  the  case  of  thr  Lu- 
theran Church,  (Miller  DS.  Tiablc,  2  Denio's  Ueijurts,  r,\H,  in  the  Court  of  .Xppeals.) 
decided  finally  in  December,  1815.  It  had  bcc  n  pn  viously  discussed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, (10  Pai'ic,  64G,)  and  jirior  to  that  by  Vice  (.'hancellor  Holfin  ni  in  his  reports, 
to  which  I  have  iiO  reference  ;  his  opinion,  however,  went  sd  much  on  the  thcolo- 
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gical  parts  of  the  question,  that  it  3oes  not  enlighten  us  as  much  as  the  other.  There 
the  whole  subject  was  canvassed.  That  was  a  religious  charity,  and  the  question 
arose  in  a  double  shape.  One  was  the  question  of  a  departure  from  religious  doc- 
trines ;  the  other,  a  question  of  departure  from  adherence  to  the  religious  governing 
body.  In  all  these  cases  it  was  held  theft  the  adherence  should  be  in  point  of  doc- 
trine, or  a  Court  of  Equity  would  reform  or  correct  the  abuse  of  the  property  ;  and 
when  it  was  plain,  and  evident,  and  clear,  that  the  charity  v/as  founded  in  connexion 
with  a  religious  government,  they  would  always  establish  it  in  a  Court  of  Equity ; 
but  they  held  that  in  that  case  it  must  be  very  clear.  They  also  held,  that  if  in  the 
origin  of  the  charity,  it  was  not  so  subject,  but  that  those  who  administered  the  cha- 
rity afterwards  by  agreement  and  voluntary  connexion  did  subject  it,  that  it  was 
not  misapplied,  although  the  body  afterwards  withdrew  from  that  ecclesiastical  con- 
nexion, and  it  then  stood  only  on  the  question  of  conformity  of  doctrines.  However, 
your  Honours  will  no  doubt  find  great  instruction  upon  this  subject  from  that  case. 

The  other  cases  bearing  on  the  subject  I  will  give  without  comment.  In  1814,  the 
case  of  Davis  vs.  Jenkins,  3d  Vesey  and  Beame's,  152.  You  will  find  in  this  case 
a  very  minute  and  careful  inquiry,  free  from  all  collateral  inquiries,  into  the  character 
and  understanding  of  the  founders  of  the  charity.  I  cite  it  to  show  that  this  inquiry 
into  the  character  of  the  original  foundation  of  the  charity,  the  nature  of  the  contribu- 
tions, and  the  character  of  the  men  who  contributed  to  it,  goes  to  enlighten  the  Court 
in  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  charity  in  order  to  execute  it.  The  case  of  the 
Attorney  General  vs.  Pearson,  3  Merivale,  352.  It  also  appears  in  7  Simon's  Reports, 
290,  republished  in  10  English  Chancery  Reports,  61.  That  merely  upholds  the 
principle  that  the  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  the  charity,  it  being  a  religious  one, 
should  be  enforced,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  trustees,  a  temporal  body,  should  pot 
be  permitted  to  use  the  property  in  deviation  from  those  doctrines.  Again  :  in  the 
case  of  Leslie  vs.  Bumey,  2  Russell,  114,  also  reported  in  3  English  Chancery  Re- 
ports, 46,  which  was  the  case  of  a  meeting-house  in  London  of  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terian Church.  There  was  an  election  by  the  elders  and  communicants,  excluding 
the  seat-holders.  That  was  contested,  on  the  ground  that  these  seat-holders  had  all 
contributed ;  but  it  was  held  that  as  that  Church  was  founded  by  Scotch  Presbyterians 
this  was  right,  and  such  a  mode  should  be  upheld.  This  shows  that  in  going  into 
this  inquiry,  the  character  of  the  fund,  the  character  of  the  donors  constituting  it,  and 
all  that  contribute  to  a  fund  which  grows  out  of  its  origin,  should  be  looked  at  and 
regarded  in  the  decision  upon  it.  The  case  of  the  Attorney  General  vs.  Shore,  7 
Simon's,  290,  note,  was  a  similar  case  to  that  of  the  Attorney  General  and  Pierson. 
Another  case,  not  however  bearing  very  directly  on  the  question,  but  to  which  I  will 
give  a  reference,  is  Milligan  vs.  Mitchell,  3  Milne  and  Craige,  77. 

We  contend,  in  regard  to  the  character  of  this  fund,  that  the  capital  arising  from 
the  profits  of  the  Book  Concern  was  the  result  of  the  common  labours  and  services, 
of  all  the  members  of  all  the  conferences.  It  was  not  a  charitable  fund  merely  from 
donations.  It  was  not  a  charity  of  that  sort  in  which  the  beneficiary  comes,  without 
any  previous  right,  to  beg  alms.  It  was  not  a  gift.  It  was  a  charity  which  grew, 
as  we  shall  attempt  to  show,  out  of  actual,  laborious,  self-denying,  beneficial  services) 
just  as  much  as  any  Savings'  Bank  or  Life  Insurance.  At  the  same  time,  from  the 
transitory  character  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  fund,  it  became  in  law  one  of  those 
things  which  must  be  administered  as  a  charity.  We  say  it  was  a  fund  of  earnings 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  compensation  for  services  rendered,  and  to  provide  for 
those  who  earned  it,  when  they  became  incapable  of  labour,  and  for  those  who  were 
dependent  on  them. 

Now  let  us  look  to  the  character  of  this  fund  ;  and  this,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
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is  a  very  material  inquiry  in  this  case  ;  for  the  question  of  "  forfeitinn-,''  as  it  is  put 
in  the  answer,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  entitling  yourself  to  alms.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion here  distinctly  put  as  a  question  of  forfeiture.  A  man  comes  to  me  for  alms  ; 
it  is  a  matter  between  me  and  my  conscience  whether  I  will  give  him  alms — he  has 
no  right.  But  if  a  servant,  who  has  rendered  me  services  during  the  prime  of  his 
davs,  upon  the  understanding  that  I  should  take  care  of  him  in  his  old  ao;c,  and  I 
gave  him  no  bond  for  it,  and  he  has  become  old  and  decrepid,  the  Court  will  sec  how 
different  is  the  application  he  makes  to  me,  from  a  man  with  whom  I  have  had  no 
connexion  at  all.  You  cannot  but  see  that  in  this  case  there  is  in  the  outset  a  na- 
tural equity — there  is  an  appeal  to  the  very  foundation  out  of  which  the  charity  itself 
springs.  There  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  a  light  to  guide  us  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  matter. 

How  did  this  fund  arise  1  Your  Honours,  in  examining  Emory's  History,  will  find 
that  it  had  its  origin  with  the  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Church.  They  undertook 
to  see  to  the  supplying  of  books,  and  they  were  to  see  to  payment  for  the  books. 
Upon  our  book,  No.  1,  page  17,  we  find  this  extract  from  the  "  History:" — 

"  Ezekiei  Cooper  is  appointed  the  superintendent  of  the  Book  Concern,"'  (Ezekiel 
Cooper  was  in  fact  the  founder  of  the  profitable  Book  Concern,)  "  who  shall  have 
authority  to  regulate  the  publications,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  business,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  finances  from  time  to  time.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  inform  the  an- 
nual conferences  if  any  of  the  preachers  or  private  members  of  the  society  neglect  to 
make  due  payment." 

There  you  perceive  the  preachers  and  private  members  subject  to  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.    They  are  to  see  that  these  books  realize  money. 

"  He  may  publish  any  books  or  tracts  which,  at  any  time,  may  be  approved  of,  or 
recommended  by,  the  majority  of  an  annual  conference,  provided  such  books  or  tracts 
be  also  approved  of  by  the  book  committee,  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Annual  Conference." 

It  was  therefore  the  taste  of  the  annual  conferences  which  was  to  determine  what 
books  were  to  be  printed.  Ezekiel  Cooper  had  not  the  right  of  a  common  bookseller 
to  print  what  he  pleased  ;  that  was  a  rii;ht  of  the  preachers,  meeting  in  annual  con- 
ferences, which  were  composed  of  all  the  preachers,  and  were  not  deh  ;:ati  il  bodies. 
In  1800,  the  General  Conference  was  composed  of  all  the  members  of  all  the  annual 
conferences.  Their  taste  in  the  selection,  their  reading,  their  exrimiiiation  of  snb- 
jerts,  was  that  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  books  which  should  receive  the  im- 
primatur which  gave  them  a  currency,  and  made  their  publication  profitable. 

"  Let  his  accounts  and  books  be  examined  by  the  Philadelphia  Conference  at  the 
time  of  the  sitting  of  the  said  conferenc<', 

'•  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  presiding  elder,  where  no  book-steward  is  appointed, 
to  see  that  his  district  be  fully  su))plied  with  books." 

So  your  Honours  will  see  that  it  did  not  merely  mean  lhat  this  conunmuly,  which 
perhaps  lacked  intelli^renee  and  itiformation  more  at  that  day  than  at  the  present, 
shouUl  be  left  without  having  the  benefits  which  the  press  dislributes  ov(  r  cyery  com- 
munity where  it  is  known.  There  you  have  one  of  the  elders  determining  that 
matter  ;  but  they  did  not  leave  it  there. 

"  He  is  to  order  such  books  as  are  wanted,  and  to  give  directions  to  whose  care 
the  same  are  to  be  sent  ;  and  he  is  to  take  the  oversight  of  all  our  liooks  sent  into 
his  district,  and  to  account  with  the  superintendent  for  llie  same." 

"Our  books."  A^'hose  books  '  Why,  the  books  of  these  preachers  ;  their  books 
as  a  denomination  ;  tho^e  which  the  y  sanctiomd,  which  they  select c  d  and  caused  to  be 
distributed,  and  in  fact  jiersuaded  to  be  purcliased.    Again  : — 
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"  He  is  to  have  the  books  distributed  among  the  several  circuits  in  his  district, 
and  is  to  keep  an  account  with  each  preacher  who  receives  or  sells  the  books  ;  and 
is  to  receive  the  money,  and  to  forward  it  to  the  superintendent." 

Every  preacher,  therefore,  was  an  agent  in  the  diffusion  of  the  literature  of  the 
Church  ;  a  wise,  very  wise  plan — wisS  for  the  people,  and  wise  for  the  government 
of  the  Church :  but  it  was  the  act  of  the  preachers ;  it  was  the  labour  of  the 
preachers  that  made  this  the  great  Book  Concern,  which  it  ever  came  to  be.  The 
preachers,  we  have  already  seen,  selected  the  books  ;  the  presiding  elders  had  it  in 
charge  to  see  that  they  were  supplied  to  the  preachers  in  their  several  circuits ;  and 
they  were  to  sell  them.    Again  : 

"  ^Mien  a  presiding  elder  is  removed,  he  is  to  make  a  full  settlement  for  all  the 
books  sold  or  remaining  in  his  district ;  and  is  also  to  make  a  transfer  to  his  succes- 
sor of  all  the  books  and  accounts  left  with  the  preachers  in  the  district,  the  amount 
of  which  shall  go  to  his  credit,  and  pass  to  the  debit  of  his  successor.'' 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  this  was  a  business  most  strictly  and  directly  connected 
with  the  ministry  of  this  Church,  calling  not  only  for  activity  and  labour  on  their 
part,  but  pecuniary  accountability  on  the  part  of  every  preacher  in  every  Methodist 
circuit. 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  preacher,  who  has  the  charge  of  a  circuit,  to  see 
that  his  circuit  be  duly  supplied  with  books,  and  to  take  charge  of  all  the  books  which 
are  sent  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  or  which  may  be  in  his  circuit  ;  and  he  is  to  ac- 
count with  the  presiding  elder  for  the  same." 

That  does  not  mean  that  he  is  merely  to  bring  the  books,  that  his  people  may  pur- 
chase them,  although  that  would  be  a  meritorious  participancy  in  this  fund ;  but  it 
meant,  "  Sir,  in  your  preaching  press  upon  your  people  the  necessity  of  learning,  as 
well  by  the  pres%  as  by  the  living  voice,  the  doctrines,  practices,  morals,  and  virtues 
of  this  religious  faith  which  you  preach  to  them."    Again  : — 

"  When  a  preacher  leaves  his  circuit,  he  must  settle  with  the  presiding  elder  for 
all  the  books  he  has  disposed  of ;  he  is  also  to  make  out  an  inventory  of  all  that  are 
remaining  unsold,  which  shall  be  collected  at  one  place  ;  the  amount  of  which  shall 
go  to  his  credit,  and  be  transferred  to  hi.s  successor,  who  is  to  take  charge  of  the 
same.  If  the  preacher  who  has  charge  of  the  circuit  be  negligent  in  dispersing  the 
books,  the  presiding  elder  shall  commit  the  charge  of  the  books  to  another." 

What  more  distinct  agency  could  be  established'?  W^hat  more  distinct  services 
called  for  1  What  stronger  and  more  conscientious  accountability  upon  a  mortal 
man  than  is  by  this  system  established  upon  all  the  preachers  1 

"  The  superintendent  of  the  book  business  may,  from  time  to  time,  supply  the 
preachers  with  books  in  those  circuits  which  are  adjacent  or  convenient  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  settle  for  them  with  the  same  ;  in  such  cases  the  regulations  respecting  the 
presiding  elders  are  not  to  apply." 

That  is,  in  the  districts  adjacent  to  Philadelphia,  you  need  not  go  through  the  for- 
mality of  receiving  the  books  from  the  presiding  elder,  but  the  superintendent  may 
supply  you  directly.    Then  again  : — 

"  Every  annual  conference  shall  appoint  a  committee  or  committees,  to  examine 
the  accounts  of  the  presiding  elders,  preachers,  and  book-stewards,  in  their  respective 
districts  or  circuits.  Every  presiding  elder,  minister,  and  preacher,  shall  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  recover  all  debts  due  to  the  Concern,  and  also  all  the  books 
belonging  to  the  Concern,  which  may  remain  in  the  hand?  of  any  person  within  their 
districts  or  circuits.  If  any  preacher  or  member  be  indebted  to  the  Book  Concern, 
and  refuse  to  make  payment,  or  to  come  to  a  just  settlement,  let  him  be  dealt  with 
for  a  breach  of  trust,  and  such  effectual  measures  be  adopted  for  the  recovery  of 
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such  debts,  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  direction  of  the  annual  conferences  re- 
spectively. 

"  There  shall  be  no  drafts  made  upon  the  Book  Concern  till  its  debts  are  dis- 
charged, and  a  sufficient  capital  provided  for  carrying  on  the  business  ;  after  which, 
the  profits  arising  from  the  books  shall  be  regularly  paid  to  the  Chartered  Fund,  and 
be  applied,  with  the  annual  income  of  the  funded  stock,  to  the  support  of  the  distress- 
ed travelling  preachers  and  their  families,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  preachers,"  &c. 

There  was  the  foundation  of  this  fund.  And  I  ask  if  ever  a  fund  exhibited,  under 
the  name  of  a  charity,  so  much  of  the  aspect  of  the  accumulations  of  a  partnership  ; 
and  if  there  ever  was  a  fund  which  provided  so  equitably  and  justly  a  retiring  pen- 
sion for  these  men,  who,  for  a  trifling  yearly  salary,  not  enough  to  pay  for  a  fashion- 
able dinner,  served  year  after  year  in  the  wilderness,  and  spent  their  best  days  in 
toil  ■?  Have  they  not  a  right,  above  the  ordinary  beggar  of  alms,  to  a  fund  growing 
out  of  their  own  exertions  !  We  are  to  look  at  this  matter  in  all  its  aspects.  "S^'hen 
we  look  at  the  administration  of  this  fund,  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  dealt  with,  your 
Honours  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  character  and  the  services  of  the  persons  by 
whom  it  was  established.  You  see  that  the  character  of  this  fund  is  thus  impressed 
upon  it  by  its  establishment ;  and  nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  clearer  than  that  it 
was  intended  to  create  a  fund,  so  far  as  was  practicable,  for  the  first  great  object  of 
enlightening  this  Methodist  community  as  to  religious  truth,  as  to  their  morals,  and 
as  to  their  habits  of  life  ;  and  that  the  second  great  object  was,  that  when  this  insti- 
tution should  be  carried  out,  the  preachers  themselves  might  have  some  little  stimu- 
lus for  activity,  and  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  look  for  an  absolute  support  from 
this  fund  for  the  wants  of  old  ago,  and  the  wants  of  their  dependents,  and  the  wants 
of  their  poor  and  suffering  brethren.  This  was  first  given  to  the  "  Chartered  Fund." 
That  "  Chartered  Fund  "  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  further  than  to  say,  that  it  was 
an  incorporation  for  the  mere  purpose  that  is  expressed — the  support  of  distressed 
travelling  preachers  and  their  families. 

The  next  thing  in  the  history  of  this  fund  is  in  the  Conference  of  1804 — the  last 
General  Conference  before  they  became  delegated  bodies.  There  was  then  this 
variation,  that  instead  of  being  paid  to  the  Chartered  Fund,  it  was  to  bo  administered 
through  the  annual  conferences.    The  (Jonference  of  1804  provided  that, 

"The  profits  arising  from  the  Book  Concern,  after  a  suflieient  capital  to  carry  on 
the  business  is  retained,  shall  be  regularly  applied  to  the  support  of  the  distressed 
travelling  preachers  and  thi  ir  families,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  preachers,  &c. 
The  general  book-steward  shall  every  ve^ir  send  forward  lo  each  annual  conference 
an  account  of  the  divide  nd  which  the  several  anniud  conference  s  may  draw  that 
year;  and  each  conference  may  draw  for  their  jiroportionate  part,  on  any  [ler.sou  who 
has  book-money  in  hand,  and  the  drafts,  with  the  receij)t  of  the  conference  (hereon, 
shall  be  sent  to  the  general  liook-sleward,  and  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  person 
who  paid  the  same.  But  each  annual  conference  is  authorized,  at  all  events,  lodraw 
on  the  general  book-steward  for  ^<100." 

This  continues  to  be  the  establishment  of  this  fund  uj)  to  the  present  time.  There 
has  been  no  change  as  to  this.  It  is  yet  paid  to  the  annual  conferences,  and  by  them 
distributed. 

Before  I  make  any  further  remarks  on  this,  I  beg  to  call  vour  HoiK)\irs'  attention 
to  the  allowance  miide  to  the  preachers  of  this  communion  during  all  this  period.  I 
say,  "during  all  this  period  ;"  for  though  I  quote  the  amouiil  from  tlie  Uisci|>linc  of 
1840,  you  will  see  that  it  never  could  have  been  much  less  On  page  29  of  Book 
No.  1,  I  read, — 

"  Of  the  allowances  to  the  ministers  ami  prcarhers,  and  to  their  wires,  wiilmrs,  and 

children. 

"The  annual  allowance  of  tlie  married  Iravelliiiif.  supernumerary  and  superannu- 
ated preachers,  and  the  bishops,  shall  be  SaUO,  and  their  travelling  expenses." 
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Two  hundred  dollars  is  the  entire  allowance  to  travelling  preachers,  if  they  aif 
married  ;  it  was  the  entire  amount  allowed  these  gentlemen  who  were  travelling  in 
this  wilderness,  and  disseminating  Christianity.  And  if  they  were  bishops,  they  had 
the  same  allowance.    Then  we  have  another  class  of  persons, — 

• 

"  The  annual  allowance  of  the  unmarried  travelling,  supernumerary,  and  superan- 
nuated preachers,  and  bishops,  shall  be  $100,  and  their  travelling  expenses. 

"  Each  child  of  a  travelling  preacher  or  bishop  shall  be  allowed  $16  annually,  to 
the  age  of  seven  years,  and  $24  annually  from  the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen  years  , 
and  those  preachers  whose  wives  are  dead  shall  be  allowed  for  each  child  annually  a 
sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  board  of  such  child  or  children  during  the  above  term  of 
years  :  Nevertheless,  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  the  children  of  preachers  whose 
families  are  provided  for  by  other  means  in  their  circuits  respectively. 

"  The  annual  allowance  of  the  widows  of  travelling,  superannuated,  worn-out,  and 
supernumerary  preachers,  and  the  bishops,  shall  be  $100. 

"  The  orphans  of  travelling,  supernumerary,  superannuated,  and  worn-out  preach- 
ers, and  the  bishops,  shall  be  allowed  by  the  annual  conferences  the  same  sums  re- 
spectively which  are  allowed  to  the  children  of  living  preachers.  And  on  the  death 
of  a  preacher  leaving  a  child  or  children  without  so  much  of  worldly  goods  as  should 
be  necessary  to  his,  her,  or  their  support,  the  annual  conference  of  which  he  was  a 
member  shall  raise,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  deemed  best,  a  yearly  sura  for  the  sub- 
sistence and  education  of  such  orphan  child  or  children,  until  he,  she,  or  they,  shall 
have  arrived  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  amount  of  which  yearly  sum  shall  be 
fixed  by  a  committee  of  the  conference  at  each  session  in  advance." 

We  should  have  printed  in  Book  No.  1,  an  extract  from  the  Discipline  of  1840,  to 
show  how  the  fund  of  the  preachers  is  made  up.  I  find  on  pp.  170  and  171  of  the 
Discipline  of  1840, — 

"  The  more  effectually  to  raise  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  abovementioned 
allowance,  let*  there  be  made  weekly  class  collections  in  all  our  societies,  where  it  is 
practicable." 

Now  this  was  a  very  peculiar  charitable  fund,  and  the  question  about  all  these 
funds  of  charity  is,  how  far  is  the  intention  of  the  founders  established  by  their  lan- 
guage, or  by  their  circumstances  taken  in  illustration  of  the  language  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  fund,  at  its  original  establishment,  in  connexion  with  the  uses  to  which  it 
is  designed  to  be  applied.  I,  therefore,  remark,  concluding  upon  the  point  of  the 
peculiarities  of  this  fund,  it  was  a  profit  from  the  services  of  the  travelling  preachers, 
as  an  earned  profit  of  common  labour.  This  book  fund  was  nothing  but  a  profit  firom 
this  bookselling,  and  this  bookselling  was  conducted  by  the  preachers.  The  books 
were  selected  and  supplied  by  the  preachers.  The  preachers  were  accountable  for 
the  debts  in  the  first  instance.  If  they  were  not  careful,  if  they  were  guilty  of  any 
neglect  of  duty,  they  stood  responsible  to  their  community  for  a  breach  of  trust. 

During  the  time  that  they  were  rendering  this  service  what  were  they  getting  ? 
Two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  if  married,  to  support  themselves  and  their  wives.  Be- 
sides this  they  were  allowed  "  travelling  expenses,"  not  for  the  expenses  when  the 
travelling  was  terminated,  but  for  the  actual  travelling  expenses.  If  they  had  to  go 
from  New- York  to  Boston  the  expenses  on  the  journey  were  paid,  but  those  were  all 
that  were  included  under  "  travelling  expenses."  Upon  this  system  this  community 
lived,  and  flourished,  and  prospered.  Now,  was  there  anything  for  these  men  to  de- 
pend on  1  To  what  could  they  look  in  futurity — for  themselves  in  old  age,  for  their 
wives  when  they  became  too  old  to  labour,  for  their  children  in  their  infancy,  and  for 
their  widows  '\  What  was  that  which  would  permit  a  man,  with  any  regard  to  his 
obligations  to  his  family,  to  go  into  this  missionary  service,  except  that  he  thought 
he  might  be  provided  for  by  a  miracle  \    It  was  this,  substantially  this,  fund ;  for 
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excepting  the  Chartered  Fund  growing  out  of  donations,  and  that  not  a  very  large 
one,  this  fund  was  the  only  hope  of  infancy  and  old  age,  and  the  only  means  of  the 
discharge  of  all  that  parental  duty,  and  that  duty  of  economy  which  every  man 
owes  to  himself  in  makmg  some  provision  for  the  future,  and  not  presumptuously 
tempting  Providence  to  supply  him  by  a  miracle.  That  is  the  character  of  this 
fund. 

When  you  come  to  dispose  of  it,  your  Honours  surely  are  not  going  to  take  it  like 
a  fund  for  the  propagation  of  certain  doctrines  where  the  slightest  deviation  from  the 
doctrine  will  forfeit  it.  If  it  were  a  question  of  that  kind,  I  am  sure  no  Court  could 
ever  sit  in  judgment  upon  this  subject  which  would  not  struggle  in  every  way  possi- 
ble, if  a  struggle  were  necessary,  which  would  not  consider  it  the  plainest  of  its 
duties,  to  see  that  there  should  be  no  forfeiture  of  such  a  fund  without  the  gravest, 
and  clearest,  and  most  perfectly-established  breach  of  a  substantial  obligation ;  no 
breach  of  some  trifling  thing,  no  breach  of  a  thing  merely  technical  in  its  character 
would  be  permitted  to  forfeit  that  which  was  the  common  patrimony  of  the  old,  be- 
reaved, and  fatherless.  These  classes  of  persons  all  stand  together.  There  is  no 
provision  applicable  to  the  preachers,  superannuated  and  supernumerary,  different 
from  that  which  applies  to  the  widows  and  orphans.  And  if  the  conference  is  out 
of  the  pale  of  this  Methodist  Church,  so  that  it  has  no  right  to  the  fund,  the  orphans 
and  widows  go  with  them.  That  is  the  doctrine  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side. 
It  comes  to  this ;  and  I  therefore  submit  to  your  Honours,  when  you  come  to  examine 
this  subject,  that  upon  this  question  of  forfeiture  my  learned  friends  must  make  the 
sun  shine  brightly.  It  must  be  a  noon-day  sun  which  will  enable  you  to  see  any  for- 
feiture by  which  the  rights  of  such  beneficiaries  to  the  fund  thus  established  shall 
ever  be  thought  of  It  was  in  no  respect  a  mere  gratuitous  and  charitable  fund 
growing  out  of  donations  to  maintain  a  particular  faith  or  mode  of  ecclesiastical 
government.  It  was  a  retiring  pension,  or  savings'  bank,  for  the  supernumerary  and 
worn-out  preachers,  and  their  widows  and  orphans.  I  do  not  deny  that  a  connexion 
with  -Methodism,  that  good  standing  in  a  Methodist  Episcopal  (.church,  was  probably 
an  implied  condition  in  the  i  stablishinent  of  this  fund.  I  say  an  implied  condition, 
because  it  is  not  expressed ;  it  is  implied  from  the  fact  that  the  provision  in  the  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Methodist  Church  speaks  of  these  supi'rannuated  and  worn-out 
preachers  ;  but  it  is  merely  implied,  and  the  extent  and  degree  to  which  it  is  to  be 
implied  is  very  much  in  the  judgment  of  the  (yourt  taking  into  view  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  fund. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  if  any  of  the.^e  men,  when  they  were  at  their  labours,  should 
have  had  it  put  to  them  :  '•  Well,  my  friend,  by-and-hy  you  will  become  feeble  and 
decrepit,  and  perhaps  you  may  '^o  to  a  Baptist  or  a  Presbyterian  Church,  do  you 
mean,  now,  that  if  you  do  that,  you  shall  have  no  share  in  this  land  '"  perha|)s,  if 
he  was  a  vcrv  zealous  man,  he  would  sav,  ■•  Ves,  I  mean  that."  But  I  thmk  men  in 
general  would  say,  '■  Well,  that  is  a  thing  which  I  did  not  think  of ;  I  do  imi  know  :  it 
would  be  very  hard,  in  my  old  ai^'c,  to  visit  niy  infirmity  in  that  way."  My  le.irned 
friends  have,  on  this  subject,  it  seems  to  me,  a  lieaw  task  to  make  out,  th.it  the  most 
strict,  and  i)erlect,  and  literal  conformity  to  everything  is  mcessary  belnre  this  luiid 
can  be  partaken  of  by  these  beneficiaries.  Certainly,  the  e.xael  conformity  could  not 
apply  to  widows  and  children.  The  establishment  of  this  fund  had  for  its  prini.iry 
object,  (as  the  most  of  these  ch.iritable  funds  have.)  the  spreading  of  religious  faith 
and  the  supplying  of  reliL;i(jiis  instruction.  But  it  was  not  established  to  jire.ieh 
-Metliodisni  afti  r  a  divich  nd  had  accrued.  It  was  retro.ieiive.  Its  benefits  were 
thrown  backward  ;  it  was  for  past  services  ;  tlie  lienefits  lay  before  them  to  be  sure, 
but  the  services  out  of  which  they  became  entitled  to  them  were  behind,  and  the 
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contribution  every  year  was  not  for  the  services  of  the  preacher  who  preached  this 
year,  but  for  the  services  last  year. 

Let  us  look  a  little  nowr  into  the  application  of  this  question  as  it  arises.  Here 
are  the  vfidows,  and  the  old  and  worn-out  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  the 
South  of  the  present  day.  This  fund  began  to  be  established  in  1800— fifty  years 
ago.  It  seems  most  probable  that  a  vast  majority  of  all  those  who  can  now  partici- 
pate in  this  fund  are  the  very  persons  who  have  become  worn-out ;  that  is  to  say, 
taking  the  whole  Connexion  of  the  North  and  the  South,  the  supernumerary  and  su- 
perannuated preachers,  who  would  now  partake  of  the  fund,  are  the  men  who  were  at 
work  from  1800  to  1840,  or  1845,  and  who  became  superannuated  and  worn-out.  So 
you  will  see  what  a  sacred  trust  it  is,  what  a  sacred  charity,  if  it  is  to  be  called 
a  charity  ;  with  what  rights  those  come  whom  we  represent,  when  they  come  on  the_ 
ground  that  here  has  been  a  divided  dominion — when  the  question  has  been  put, 

"  Under  what  Prince,  Bezonian  1   Speak,  or  die," 

and  they  are  charged  to  have  made  an  unfortunate  answer.  I  am  sure,  when  you 
come  to  examine  this  subject,  you  cannot  examine  it  as  stoics.  You  cannot  do  it 
but  as  men.  Christian  men,  men  used  to  the  instruction  of  the  pulpit,  and  who  cannot 
but  admire  the  self-denial  of  those  who  have  gone  about  disseminating  Christianity 
among  the  poor  and  ignorant  of  this  country,  and  for  such  a  paltry  consideration  in 
money. 

I  submit  that  there  was  in  it  the  nature  of  a  common  property  of  earnings,  not  of 
gifts,  and  it  can  only  be  called  a  charity  by  reason  of  the  technical  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  administered. 

I  c^me  now  to  another  feature  of  this  plan.  That  which  is  relied  upon  to  forfeit  it 
from  our  beneficiaries,  is  the  act  of  the  annual  conferences  in  the  South.  Those 
conferences,  ou*  learned  friends  say,  have  done  that  which  made  them  seceders. 
Well,  what  had  they  to  do  with  this  fund  ^  ^^^lat  right  had  they  1  The  supernu- 
merary and  worn-out  preachers  belonged,  nominally,  to  those  conferences  ;  they  had 
a  right  to  be  present,  but  I  suppose,  in  point  of  fact,  that  those  who  were  too  old 
to  preach  would  not  very  extensively  mingle  in  those  warlike  acts  to  which  our 
friends,  in  the  report  of  1848,  on  the  state  of  the  Church,  which  I  understand  is  to  be 
referred  to,  allude.  Are  the  wives,  and  the  widows,  and  the  children,  to  be  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  annual  conferences  ]  If  the  forfeiture  is  to  be  enforced  accord- 
mg  to  the  doctrine  of  our  learned  friends,  then  it  attaches  not  to  the  absence  of  the 
Methodistical  character,  because  any  one  of  these  beneficiaries  may  be  as  orthodox 
as  can  be,  may  be  perfect  as  a  Methodist,  yet  if  the  annual  conference  has  gone  off 
it  is  forfeited.  Is  an  annual  conference  to  forfeit  it  when  it  has  no  more  right  to  the 
fund,  than  has  the  clerk  of  a  bank  to  the  money  which  passes  through  his  hands  1  It  is 
the  act  of  that  body  which  is  relied  upon  as  the  forfeiting  act.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  the  argument  which  shall  establish  any  right  of  forfeiture  by  the  action  of  a  mere 
agent.  At  any  rate,  it  must  be  established  by  something  exceedingly  clear,  because 
it  certainly  is  a  thing  the  most  revolting  in  the  world,  not  only  to  every  legal,  but  to 
every  common  idea  of  justice.  A  man  can  hardly  begin  to  apprehend  what  justice  is, 
and  not  see  that  such  a  thing  as  this  would  be  most  grossly  unjust.  It  would  be  equal 
to  the  laws  of  Draco,  excepting  that  instead  of  dealing  in  blood  it  dealt  in  starvation. 

One  other  proposition  on  the  subject  of  this  fund  to  show  how  sacredly  it  was  re- 
garded by  this  Church  itself.  I  say  it  was  distributed  by  the  annual  conferences,  but 
belonged  m  actual  right  to  the  beneficiaries,  and,  as  such,  was  and  is  protected  by 
the  sixth  restrictive  rule.  This  is  the  second  point  which  I  have  submitted  to  your 
Honours.    A  word  now  as  to  the  general  character  of  these  rules,  which  I  shall 
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altervvards  more  particularly  examine.  They  are  on  pp.  28  and  29  of  Book  No.  I. 
The  General  Conference,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  these  restrictive  rules,  con- 
sisted of  all  the  Methodist  preachers,  who,  instead  of  meeting  in  annual  conferences, 
met  in  the  General  Conference.  Their  power  was  unlimited.  But  when  they  came 
to  act  by  delegations,  the  power,  as  we  contend,  remained  equally  unlimited,  except 
as  it  was  restricted  by  the  restrictive  articles,  ^^^lon  they  came  to  put  these  rules  in, 
the  Court  will  notice  in  what  connexion  they  put  in  this  provision  for  retiring  preacher? 
and  their  families.    They  provide  in  the  sixth  rule  the  following  : — 

"  They  shall  not  appropriate  the  produce  of  the  Book  Concern,  nor  of  the  Char- 
tered Fund,  to  any  purpose  other  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling,  supernume- 
rary, superannuated,  and  worn-out  preachers,  their  wives,  widows,  and  children." 

This  is  put  as  a  restriction,  and  it  is  the  only  money  restriction  in  these  articles. 
As  to  all  matters  of  finance  and  of  money,  the  General  Conference  can  do  every- 
thing except  in  this  single  particular.  They  put  this  restriction  alongside  of  the 
articles  of  religion.  They  put  it  alongside  of  their  episcopacy.  They  put  it  along- 
side of  the  general  rules  of  their  United  Societies  which  form  their  Church.  They 
put  it  alongside  of  the  trial  of  preachers  and  members.  They  invested  it,  indeed, 
with  the  most  sacred  sanctions.  They  do  not  say  anything  about  being  in  connexion 
with  the  society,  or  continuing  in  it.  All  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  is,  that 
it  is  implied,  from  the  rule  being  a  rule  of  this  Church,  that  it  applies  to  persons  who 
hold  the  relations  of  preachers  to  the  Church.  And  in  what  relation  of  preachers  to 
the  Church  1  Preachers  who  are  to  be  deprived  of  everything  when  any  change  or 
difficulty  may  occur  in  the  working  of  so  extensive  a  system  as  this,  whereby  a  man 
may  remain  a  most  perfect  Methodist,  and  yet  change  his  allegiance  1  For  instance, 
if  instead  of  our  taking  Texas,  Texas  had  taken  Mississippi,  and  it  had  been  a  con- 
quered country,  and  conferences  had  been  forbidden,  so  that  the  Church  could  not  be 
held  in  that  country,  would  it  be  held  that,  in  such  a  case  as  that,  entirely  unforeseen, 
and  not  expressly  provided  for,  a  Methodist  preacher  who  still  lived  in  the  conquered 
country,  with  his  wife  and  children,  was  cut  off  from  a  participation  in  this  fund, 
because  Methodism  in  his  country  had  become  extinct  1 

When  your  Honours  come  to  carry  out  this  charity,  you  will  be  glad  to  be  guided 
through  all  its  difficulties,  if  they  are  difficulties,  by  the  consideration  of  the  great 
equity,  the  great  humanity,  and  the  great  justice  which  pertains  to  the  original 
institution  of  this  fund.  This  Church,  in  this  most  .simple  way,  provides  this  fund 
"  for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling,  supernumerary,  superannuated,  and  worn-out 
preachers,  their  wives,  widows,  and  children."  That  is  the  trust.  It  is  not  con- 
nected, except  impliedly,  with  the  ecck  siasticil  connexion  ;  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  to  be  thus  connected,  is  a  matter  which  will  be  afterwards  discussed.  But 
what  I  mean  to  say,  and  rely  upon  as  having  established,  I  am  sure  in  your  hearts, 
and  I  trust  in  your  judgments,  is,  that  that  which  is  to  ikfuat  this  claim,  and  that 
which  is,  in  the  language  of  the  answer,  to  forfeit  it,  i.s  not  to  be  any  technical 
departure  from  one  or  another  mode  of  gdvenimcnt.  It  must  apply  to  the  sub- 
stantial elements  and  quality  of  Methodists,  as  men  of  faith  and  practice,  conforming 
to  the  faith  and  practice,  to  the  substantial  cleinciits  of  the  .Methodist  faith  rather  than 
to  the  mere  elements  of  a  particular  shape  of  a  hierarchy.  In  this  aspect  of  the  case 
— in  the  aspect  in  which  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  claim  it  as  a  forfeiture — it 
is  emphatically  an  Indian  war.  It  does  not  spare  the  old  man.  It  does  not  spare 
the  wife,  nor  the  widow,  nor  the  orphan.  It  scalps  every  one.  But  it  is  an  Indian 
warfare,  not  in  their  intentions.  I  am  very  sure  that  the  gentlemen,  even  the  most 
heated  of  the  partisans  in  this  warfare,  would  never  carry  this  principle  out  if  the> 
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had  seen  the  extent  to  which  the  doctrine  necessarily  led.  I  absolve  them,  from  all 
my  heart,  from  any  such  thought.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  this  society  shows  that 
they  would  ever  have  thought  of  or  done  such  a  thing  ;  and  if  the  necessary  conse- 
quence is,  that  it  is  to  be  an  Indian  warfare,  nothing  more  need  be  said  to  estab- 
lish the  fact,  that  it  was  not  originallv  intended.  For  I  venture  to  say,  it  is  not  in- 
tended by  the  most  heated  men  of  the  present  day,  that  that  should  be  the  operation 
of  what  they  claim  to  be  the  system  of  forfeiture  which  they  would  apply  to  it. 

One  other  word  upon  this  part  of  the  case.  In  illustrating  a  little,  in  anticipation 
of  an  argument  which  I  shall  presently  lay  before  you,  I  would  now  explain  that 
they  do  not  set  up  any  deviation  of  faith  on  our  part,  or  any  deviation  of  discipline. 
All  they  set  up  is,  that  we  are  not  in  harmony  with  their  General  Conference,  and 
that  they  are  the  real,  true  General  Conference.  Now  I  suppose  no  Methodist  will 
deny,  that  it  is  essential  that  the  preachers  should  be  in  connexion  with  an  annual 
conference  as  with  a  General  Conference.  I  find  in  the  Methodist  Book  of  Disci- 
pline that  the  annual  conference  is  as  necessary  a  body  as  the  General  Conference  ; 
nay,  four  times  as  essential.  It  is  the  primary  body,  and  the  power  of  the  General 
Conference  is  only  the  powers  of  the  annual  conferences  assembled  together.  What 
shall  we  say  of  all  the  Southern  country,  where,  according  to  the  l-earned  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side,  there  is  not  a  single  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  connexion  with  an 
annual  conference  as  they  put  it ;  because  they  say  these  annual  conferences  are  not 
annual  conferences.  Certainly,  it  is  a  most  extinguishing  doctrine.  Suppose  we 
had  every  heart  and  desire  to  continue  with  the  annual  conferences  ;  suppose,  instead 
of  there  being  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  Southern  conferences  in  favour  of 
division,  there  had  been  close  majorities,  then  the  minorities  of  every  conference 
overruled  by  the  majorities,  according  to  my  learned  friends,  must  form  a  seceding 
conference,  or  they  would  have  no  right  to  the  fund.  Now,  can  it  be  that  that  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  those  who  established  this  fund,  or  shall  it  be  in  the  contem- 
plation of  those  who  take  it  up  in  a  new  and  unforeseen  case,  and  undertake  to  say 
what  would  have  been  the  decision  of  those  who  established  it,  if  they  had  foreseen 
the  case  1  Can  it  be  that  those  are  to  be  excluded  who  are  in  connexion  with  the  annual 
conferences  ■?  Here  are  annual  conferences  adopting  every  principle  of  Methodism  ; 
the  primary  governing  bodies  of  the  Methodist  Church.  These  people  are  in  firm,  and 
in  close  connexion  with  them,  but  merely  differing  from  a  certain  number  of  those 
who  represent  the  other  conferences  in  a  General  Conference.  Can  you  conceive 
of  a  slighter  ground  of  forfeiture  than  that  1  That  is  what  is  set  up  in  the  answer. 
They  do  not  say  that  we  make  ourselves  unworthy  recipients  of  this  charity  ;  it  is, 
that  admitting  us  to  have  rights,  we  forfeit  them,  and  that  the  forfeiture  is  by  reason  of 
our  remaining  in  connexion  with  the  primary  governing  bodies,  submitting  to  the  Disci- 
pline, adopting  the  doctrines,  and  conforming  to  the  practices  and  usages  in  every 
respect,  but  that  our  conferences  think  it  necessary,  for  the  harmonious  action  of  the 
Methodist  Chuich,  for  its  action  as  a  Christian  body  giving  light  in  the  Southern 
country,  that  they  should  act  separately  ;  and  that  that  act  of  independence  is  a 
schism,  a  secession,  and  such  a  departure  from  faith  and  doctrine,  as  to  strip  even 
the  widows  and  children  of  a  provision  made  for  them  by  their  husbands  and 
fathers  in  their  better  days.  I  cannot  conceive  that  such  a  doctrine  can  be 
established. 

This  being  the  character  of  the  fund,  I  now  propose  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  on 
which  the  defence  say  it  has  been  forfeited.  The  first  ground  they  set  up  is,  that 
the  General  Conference  had  no  power  to  sanction  a  division.  They  say,  that  sup- 
posing the  General  Conference  had  undertaken  in  the  most  explicit  way  to  sanction  a 
separation,  they  never  had  any  power  to  do  it.  In  the  second  place,  they  say  that  this 
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grant  of  the  power  of  separation  as  actually  assented  to,  was  contingent  upon  the 
experiment  being  made  in  the  Southern  Churches  of  whether  they  could  be  ruined 
first  and  repaired  afterwards,  or  whether  they  should  prevent  the  ruin  and  go  on  with- 
out it.  They  say  :  "  You  should  have  gone  on  and  experimented,  to  see  whether  you 
would  have  been  ruined  ;  because  you  should  not  go  to  this  until  you  were  nearly 
ruined."  That  is  the  second  ground  of  forfeiture — not  stated,  to  be  sure,  in  that  form, 
but  such  is  the  substance  of  it.  They  say  :  ••  You  should  have  tried  an  experiment  ; 
and  not  having  experimented,  you  have  not  taken  the  proper  means  of  carrying  out 
your  grant,  supposing  that  the  General  Conference  had  a  right  to  make  it."  The 
third  ground  is,  that  we  violated  the  borders  as  laid  down  in  that  Plan  of  Separation. 
And  the  other  ground  is,  that  it  was  all  conditioned  on  the  passage,  by  the  annual 
conferences,  by  the  requisite  vote,  of  an  alteration  of  the  sixth  restrictive  article. 
In  other  words,  it  comes  to  one  of  these  two  propositions  :  First,  they  say  the  Gene- 
ral Conference  could  not  grant  it ;  and  secondly,  if  they  could  and  did  grant  it, 
it  was  conditional,  and  the  condition  has  not  occurred  or  has  been  broken.  I  pro- 
pose to  examine  these  several  questions  in  detail.  I  have  discussed  my  third  and 
fourth  points — that  the  title  of  the  beneficiaries  at  the  time  immediately  before  the 
separation  of  the  Church  into  two  parts  was  perfect,  and  it  cannot  be  defeated  or 
forfeited  without  a  clear  proof  of  breach  of  condition  by  the  beneficiaries.  And  even 
if  a  breach  of  condition  by  the  annual  conferences,  by  whom  the  fund  was  to  be 
distributed,  could  forfeit,  there  has  been  no  forfeiture  ;  because  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1844  had  the  power  to  consent  to  an  amicable  division  of  the  conferences  on 
grave  causes  touching  the  general  efficiency  of  the  Church. 

The  question  presented  here  is  entirely  uncovered,  so  far  as  my  inquiries  have  ex- 
tended, by  any  precedent  ;  nor  have  I  seen  any  principle  laid  down  by  any  writer  on 
the  subject  which  covers  it,  except  in  one  case  in  Kentucky,  to  which  reference  will 
hereafter  be  made.  The  question  that  I  shall  first  discuss,  must  be  disembarrassed 
of  all  those  questions  of  whether  they  did  it  on  condition  or  not,  or  whether  the  con- 
dition has  been  complied  with  or  not.  I  first  wish  to  discuss  the  question  of  whe- 
ther, suppose  they  had  in  express  terras  enacted,  "Be  it  resolved,  by  this  General 
Conference,  that  the  slaveholding  conferences  (naming  them)  and  the  Northern 
conferences  (naming  them)  shall  hereafter  hold  their  .sessions  separate,  and  they 
shall  be  the  General  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  (church  called  for  in  the  Disci- 
pline, and  applying  to  the  extent  of  country  in  which  tlicse  annual  conferences  have 
jurisdiction,"  it  would  have  been  binding.  That  is  the  first  plain  proposition  into 
which  this  subject  is  to  be  distributed,  and  which  must  be  examined. 

I  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  case  is  unprecedented,  because  here  is  no 
dispute  at  all  as  to  doctrines.  It  is  not  set  up  in  the  answer  that  we  are  he  terodox 
by  the  shade  of  a  hair.  It  is  not  set  up  that  we  have  violated  even  thi^  least  rule 
about  dress.  There  is  no  sort  of  pretence  of  any  deviation  in  doctrine,  nor  anything 
in  morals,  in  practice,  or  in  Methodist  usages.  A\'e  have  adopted  tlicir  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline, word  for  word,  exct  jit  where  alterations  are  called  (or  by  the  more  change 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Cleneral  Conference,  our  meeting  being  of  thirteen  annual  confer- 
ences ;  their  Discipline  has  nothing  about  that.  In  every  other  case  tliat  has  occurred 
in  this  branch  of  the  law,  there;  has  been  a  claim  that  there  w.is  a  departure  in  doc- 
trines, and  the  Courts  have  always  said,  that  although  iit  law  we  only  look  to  the 
regularity  of  the  organization  and  succession,  yet  m  eijuity,  let  the  organization  be 
ever  so  regular,  let  the  succession  be  ever  so  regular,  if  there  be  a  deviation  in  doc- 
trine it  is  a  misapplication  of  the  trust,  if  it  be  held  for  the  diffusion  of  that  doctrine. 
But  here  the  case  is  disembarrassed  of  any  such  consideration.  There  is  no  devi.ition 
in  morals  or  doctrines  ;  in  rites,  ceremonies,  or  usages.    They  have  classes  ;  so 
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have  we.  They  have  circuits  ;  so  have  we.  They  have  elders ;  so  have  we.  They 
have  travelling  preachers  who  travel  all  around  ;  so  have  we.  They  have  bishops  ; 
so  have  we.  They  elect  their  bishops  ;  so  do  we.  We  institute  bishops  by  the 
same  form  of  service  as  they  do.  Iij  everything  we  are  alike.  They  are  governed 
by  a  General  Conference  ;  so  are  we.  Our  General  Conference  have  the  same 
powers  as  theirs, — they  have  no  more  power  than  they  had  before  the  separation. 

You  now  see  how  peculiar  this  case  is.  It  is  a  mere  question  as  to  the  right  of 
these  two  bodies,  while  one,  to  divide  and  govern  themselves  by  a  duality  instead 
of  a  unity.  If  that  is  a  thing  which  forfeits  every  right  depending  on  this  matter,  it 
would  not  come  up  upon  one  side  of  this  question  merely.  Both  sides  would 
forfeit ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Northern  Methodist  Church  would  have  no  more  right 
to  this  book  fund  than  the  Southern  Methodist  Church.  So  long  as  there  was  a 
Northern  and  Southern  Methodist  who  stood  opposed  to  this  division,  they  two  would 
form  a  whole  Church,  and  all  other  Northern  and  Southern  men  would  stand  ex- 
cluded ;  because  the  doctrine  which  I  am  now  considering,  and  which  my  friends 
must  either  abandon,  or  adopt  in  the  strongest  manner,  is,  that  the  Conference  had 
not  tlie  power  to  consent  to  a  division  of  it  into  two  bodies.  If  it  had  not,  is  the 
party  who  gave  the  consent  any  better  off  than  the  party  who  took  it  1  "Was  it 
one  body  who  gave  the  consent  and  another  who  took  it  1  No,  it  was  the  same  body 
who  gave  it,  and  the  two  parts  of  the  body  who  took  it ;  and  the  fund  would  stand 
■without  an  owner,  unless  it  should  be  some  stray,  worn-out  preacher,  who  had  not 
voice  enough  to  give  any  dissent,  but  who  had  sense  enough  to  employ  counsel  and 
claim  the  whole  fund.  If  the  General  Conference  had  not  the  power,  that  would 
be  the  result. 

Again :  here  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  body  to  which  sub- 
mission is  due.  ^  In  all  these  disputes  which  have  heretofore  arisen  in  this  country, 
it  has  been  as  to  adherence  to  this  General  Assembly  or  that  General  Assembly 
which  claims  to  be  the  only  one,  and  by  its  mode  of  succession  establishes  the  right 
to  be  the  only  one.  This  is  not  a  claim  of  that  sort.  It  is  a  claim  of  this  sort : 
the  parties  consent  that  the  general  body  should  act  in  two  parts,  and  each  part  be 
governed  by  its  own  general  body.  But,  according  to  the  argument  of  our  friends, 
there  is  no  General  Conference,  and  there  could  be  none  after  the  act  of  1844 ;  there 
could  be  none  in  the  sense  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  Con- 
ference had  consented  that  the  Southern  conferences  should  no  longer  be  represented 
in  that  General  Conference.  I  am  now  considering  the  question  apart  from  the 
conditions,  supposing  the  consent  to  be  a  clear  one.  We  are  now  on  the  question 
of  the  power.  They  having  consented  that  the  Southern  conferences  should  not 
send  their  delegates  to  the  General  Conference,  and  the  Northern  conferences  should 
send  up  their  delegates  to  the  Northern  Conference  at  a  particular  place,  I  submit 
that,  if  their  doctrine  is  true,  the  Methodist  Church  is  literally  cut  in  two  and  dead- 
there  is  no  General  Conference.  If  they  deny  the  power  of  the  General  Conference 
to  grant  a  separation,  then  there  never  was  a  General  Conference  after  that  of  1844, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  this  question  ;  because  the  general  body,  to  whom  the  subor- 
dmate  bodies  are  supposed  to  owe  allegiance,  being  destroyed — the  king  being  dead, 
there  is  no  treason  to  that  king — there  is  no  government.  It  is  another  question, 
and  it  is  a  question  which  I  think  our  learned  friends  will  say  does  not  arise  here, 
because  I  am  sure  they  cannot  meet  it. 

Again  :  I  submit  that  this  is  not  the  case  of  a  hostile  separation ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  warmth  exhibited  in  the  Convention  of  1844,  they  took  the  wise  part, 
of  which  Scripture  gives  a  most  eminent  illustration,  when  Abraham  and  Lot  sepa- 
rated, that,  as  they  could  not  agree  when  together,  they  might  agree  when  separated. 

11* 
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They  adopted  that  principle  ;  and  although  it  had  been  preceded  by  heats,  although 
the  acts  which  were  done  were,  to  the  manifest  observation  of  every  observer,  such 
as  would  establish  separation,  not  lead  to  it — such  as  to  render  the  co-operation  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  body  any  longer  perfectly  hopeless — they  parted  in  good-will.  They 
shook  hands  when  they  separated  ;  they  spoke  in  terms  of  affection  on  both  sides. 
I  am  very  glad  to  be  corrected  by  my  learned  friend,  as  to  an  error  into  which  I  had 
fallen,  in  the  Conference  of  1844  not  having  excluded  Bishop  Andrew  from  the 
consecration  of  the  other  bishops.  If  you  will  look  at  the  debates  and  closing  acts 
of  that  Conference,  you  will  find  that  the  idea  of  both  parties  was,  that  they  should 
no  longer  be  tied  together  in  this  struggling  relation  ;  but  should  be  permitted  to  go 
off  untramelled,  each  with  their  own  particular  views,  to  do  good  in  their  own  way, 
and  among  their  own  people.  This  feeling  harmonized  the  termination  of  that  Con- 
ference. This,  therefore,  is  not  the  case  of  a  hostile  separation  ;  and  in  that  respect 
I  am  happy  to  say,  that  whatever  took  place  afterwards  through  mischiefs,  which  I 
think  grew  out  of  the  press,  the  Conference  when  it  separated,  when  it  agreed  to 
this  division,  did  it  harmoniously,  did  it  kindly,  and  in  the  expectation  of  a  kind 
communion  afterwards. 

I  submit  that  this  General  Conference  had  the  power  to  consent,  from  the  very 
constitution  of  it.  Originally  there  was  only  one  conference,  and  that  was  an- 
nual. When  that  came  to  be  divided  into  several  annual  conferences,  they  yet  all 
met  together ;  and  in  1792,  I  think  it  was,  for  the  first  time  they  determined  to  meet 
every  four  years.  But  all  the  preachers  who  formed  the  annual  conferences,  met  in 
General  Conference.  I  think  it  will  not  be  denied  that  in  1792,  or  in  1800,  or  in 
1804,  this  body  had  a  right  to  divide  itself.  They  were  all  there.  To  say  they  had 
not  a  right  to  divide,  would  be  to  say  that  men  whose  connexion  grew,  in  fact,  out  of 
meeting  together,  had  no  right  to  meet  otherwise.  I  do  not  suppose  it  can  be  con- 
tended, with  any  force  of  argument,  that  the  General  Conference  before  they  came 
to  be  a  delegated  body,  could  not  have  divided  themselves,  for  grave  reasons  of  con- 
venience, into  two.  For  instance  :  if  there  had  not  been  the  present  great  facilities 
for  travelling,  they  might  have  established  a  conference  on  the  eastern,  and  another 
on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains.  The  mere  difficulty  of  communication  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  reason,  and  would  have  justilied  it  ;  and  every  Court,  and  every 
man  of  sense  would  have  said  that  it  was  a  proper,  prudent,  and  reasonable  thing 
that  the  power  of  the  Church,  in  such  a  cast,  should  be  exercised  in  a  double  instead 
of  a  single  form,  or  a  divided  instead  of  a  single  meeting. 

In  1808  arose  a  new  system  ;  it  was  of  acting  by  delegations,  and  by  pei  uliar 
delegations.  It  was  acting  rather  by  committees  than  by  delegations.  Instead  of  liav- 
mg  fourteen  clergymen  come  to  a  General  Conference,  one  of  the  fourt<'(  ii  was  selccleil 
to  carry  the  power  of  them  all  ;  and  I  submit  to  your  Honours,  as  a  proposition  vvbirh  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  fail  to  adopt,  that  the  Conference  of  1S08,  and  its  s\u  i  i -^sors,  had  all 
the  powers  of  the  previous  General  Conferences,  except  so  far  .is  tliey  were  limited  by 
the  restrictive  articles.  In  vain  will  you  look  into  this  .Mrlhodist  sy^leni  prior  to  1808. 
for  any  restrictions  on  the  General  Conference  of  that  Ciiurch  If  that  body  had 
chosen  to  become  Socinian  ;  if  it  had  chosen  to  adopt  the  Presbyteri.in  or  Baptist 
forms,  either  of  government  or  of  doctrine,  it  w:is  in  its  power  to  do  it.  There  was 
no  limit.  They  represented  the  Churcii  ;  they  wen-  tlie  Church.  The  Church  dis- 
persed its  light  from  the  preachers.  The  laity  were  not  known  in  the  govi  rning 
body  Matters  of  doctrine,  discijiline,  and  ever\  ihing  \vere  in  the  governing  body. 
If  that  was  so  uj)  to  1808,  what  was  that  body  after  tliat  period  1  It  was  the  same 
General  Conference.  Before,  it  is  probable  that  preaehers  from  the  more  distant 
parts  could  not  attend  as  well  as  those  who  lived  near  the  place  where  the  sessions 
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were  held,  and  that  those  who  lived  nearer  would  be  more  fully  present  than  those 
more  distant ;  and  yet  its  powers  were  the  same.  What  then  did  this  change  of  the 
system  in  1808  effect  1  Why,  it  left  the  body  with  the  same  powers  it  had  before, 
only  that  it  prevented  that  inequality,  ^nd  put  specific  limitations  upon  it.  I  submit 
that  the  Conference  of  1808,  and  all  which  succeeded  it,  were  invested  with  the  full 
powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  and  this 
is  unlike  any  other  Church,  because  its  historian  tells  us,  as  I  read  the  other  day,  that 
every  General  Conference  provides  a  Book  of  Discipline,  which  contained  the  arti- 
cles of  religion,  and  the  form  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church ;  and  all  its  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  financial  and  other  arrangements,  were  superseded  by  the  new  Book 
of  Discipline,  sanctioned  by  the  new  Conference,  and  published  by  it.  This  is  put 
in  very  plain  and  intelligible  language  by  Mr.  Emory  in  his  History,  on  the  second 
page  of  our  first  book  of  the  Proofs  : — 

"  In  our  civil  governments,  the  statutes  are  scattered  through  the  several  volumes 
of  laws  which  have  been  published  from  time  to  time,  and  therefore  these  are  all  pre- 
served. But  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Discipline,  as  revised  at  each 
General  Conference,  being  in  itself  complete,  supplants  all  that  had  gone  before  it, 
and  the  previous  editions  are  cast  aside  as  of  no  further  use.  Thus  it  has  continued, 
until  now  nearly  sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  organization  of  the  Church,  and 
the  Discipline  has  undergone  about  twenty  distinct  revisions." 

Before  I  go  into  some  other  considerations,  growing  out  of  these  restrictive  articles, 
which  I  think  most  fully  establish  the  plenitude  of  the  power,  I  propose  to  consider 
historically  one  or  two  events,  to  show  that  my  proposition  is  correct. 

The  whole  American  Methodist  Episcopal  body  was  an  amicable  separation  from 
that  in  England,  and  this  separation  never  impeached  the  quality  of  any  Methodist 
preachers.  Ou|^ civil  institutions  began  in  revolution.  Our  civil  government  was  a 
schism  of  the  most  grievous  kind  ;  one  of  those  schisms  that  warranted  an  Indian  war- 
fare, that  warranted  execution,  hanging,  bills  of  attainder,  everything  that  is  known 
in  revolutionary  warfare.  But  the  religious  separation  of  the  Methodists  was  the 
most  kindly,  peaceful,  and  regular  separation,  by  the  consent  of  the  body  of  which  it 
was  a  part,  so  that  from  that  day  to  the  present  they  have  been  in  such  harmony, 
that  the  preachers  of  one  part  of  it  are  received,  as  I  understand,  without  examination 
as  preachers  in  the  other.  Looking  at  the  origin  of  this  separation,  we  find  that  those 
who  separated  were  treated  as  being  in  perfectly  good  standing  with  their  brethren, 
not  only  in  England,  but  all  over  the  world.    I  read  from  page  3  of  our  book : — 

"  The  close  of  the  year  1784  constituted  a  new  and  most  important  epoch  in 
American  Methodism.  The  independence  of  the  United  States  having  been  con- 
firmed by  the  peace  of  1783,  the  authority  of  England  over  them,  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, came  to  an  end.  The  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England  being  thus 
providentially  dissolved,  Mr.  Wesley,  who  had  always  resisted  a  separation  from  it, 
took  measures,  on  the  application  of  the  American  societies,  to  organize  them  into  a 
Church.  In  explanation  of  his  views  and  wishes,  he  addressed  to  the  brethren  iii 
America  the  following  letter." 

I  will  not  read  the  whole  of  the  letter,  but  a  paragraph  from  it  on  page  5  :  

"  As  our  American  brethren  are  now  totally  disentangled,  both  from  the  state  and 
from  the  English  hierarchy,  we  dare  not  entangle  them  again  either  with  the  one  or 
the  other.  They  are  now  at  full  liberty  simply  to  follow  the  Scriptures  and  the 
primitive  Church.  And  we  judge  it  best  that  they  should  stand  fast  in  that  liberty 
wherewith  God  has  so  strangely  made  them  free." 

That  letter  was  written  Sept.  10,  1784.  It  probably  reached  this  country  in  the 
course  of  the  next  month.    I  read  on  page  5  of  our  book  the  following :  
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"  To  carry  into  effect  the  proposed  organization,  a  General  Conference  of  preach- 
ers was  called,  to  meet  in  Baltimore,  at  Christmas,  1784.  Sixty  out  of  the  eighty- 
three  preachers  then  in  the  travelling  connexion,  attended  at  the  appointed  time. 
At  this  Conference,'  say  the  annual  minutes  for  1785,  '  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  circumstances  made  it  expedient  for  us  to  become  a  separate  body,  under 
the  denomination  of  "The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  ■  And  again  they  say: 
■  We  formed  ourselves  into  an  independent  Church ;  and  following  the  counsel  of  Mr. 
John  Wesley,  who  recommended  the  episcopal  mode  of  Church  government,  we 
thought  it  best  to  become  an  episcopal  Church,  making  the  episcopal  office  elective, 
and  the  elected  superintendent  or  bishop  amenable  to  the  body  of  ministers  and 
preachers.'  They  adopted  a  form  of  Discipline  for  the  government  of  the  Church. 
This  was  substantially  the  same  with  the  Large  Minutes,  the  principal  alterations 
being  only  such  as  were  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  state  of  things  in  America." 

These  "  Large  Minutes"  were  Mr.  Wesley's  minutes.  I  will  read  from  the  Dis- 
cipline of  this  Conference,  (page  6  :) — 

"  Qiies.  2.    What  can  be  done  in  order  to  the  future  union  of  Methodists'! 

"  Ans.  During  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  his 
sons  in  the  Gospel,  ready,  in  matters  belonging  to  Church  government,  to  obey  his 
com.mands.  And  we  do  engage,  after  his  death,  to  do  everything  that  we  judge 
consistent  with  the  cause  of  religion  in  America,  and  the  political  interests  of  these 
States,  to  preserve  and  promote  our  union  with  the  Methodists  in  Europe." 

This  was  after  Mr.  Wesley's  letter,  and  after  the  dissolution  of  their  connexion 
with  the  European  Methodists.    Again,  (page  7  :) — 

"  Ques.  3.  As  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  affairs  of  these  United  States  have 
passed  through  a  very  considerable  change  by  the  Revolution,  what  plan  of  Church 
government  shall  we  hereafter  pursue  I 

"  Ans.  We  will  form  our.selves  into  an  episcopal  Church,  under  the  direction  of 
superintendents,  elders,  deacons,  and  helpers,  according  to  the  forms  of  ordination 
annexed  to  our  Liturgy,  and  the  form  of  Discipline  set  forth  in  these  minutes." 

The  Discipline  they  adopted  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  English  Methodists. 
It  was  the  Large  Minutes  of  Wesley.  The  organization  was  the  same,  excepting 
that  Mr.  Wesley  was  not  here,  and  this  body  pledged  themselves  to  conform  during 
his  lifetime  to  his  commands,  and  after  his  death  to  what  should  be  consistent  with 
the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  union  with  the  English 
Methodists. 

Again  :  upon  this  subject  I  would  refer  to  what  took  place  in  1789,  which  will  be 
found  on  pp.  10  and  11,  which  I  will  not  read,  but  which,  I  trust,  will  receive  from 
your  Honours  the  atlcnlion  it  deserves.  I  shall  read  now  from  tho  Discipline  of 
1840.  I  believe  it  was  not  read  in  the  course  of  the  reading  of  the  Proofs,  but  I 
think  it  material  on  this  subject — page  36,  chap,  i.,  sec.  8. 

On  Rcccirinir  Prearhcrs  from  the  Wcskijan  Connexion  and  other  Denominations. 

"  Ques.  1.  In  what  manner  shall  we  receive  those  ministers  who  may  come  to  us 
from  the  Wesleyan  connexion  in  Europe  or  Canada  1 

"  A71S.  If  they  come  to  us  properly  accredited  from  either  the  British,  Irish,  or 
Canada  Conference,  they  may  be  received  according  to  such  credentials,  provided 
they  give  satisfaction  to  an  annual  conference  of  Iheir  willingness  to  confori]i  tu  our 
Church  government  and  usages. 

"  Qncs.  2.  How  shall  we  receive  those  ministers  who  may  offer  to  unite  with  us 
from  other  (Christian  (Churches  ^ 

"Ans.  Those  ministers  of  other  evangelical  Churches,  who  may  desire  to  unite 
with  our  Church,  whether  as  local  or  itinerant,  may  be  received  according  t"  our 
usages,  on  condition  of  their  taking  upon  them  our  ordination  vows,  withoul  tlie  re- 
impoeition  of  hands,  giving  satisfaction  to  an  annual  conference  of  their  being  in  or- 
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ders,  and  of  their  agreement  with  us  in  doctrine,  discipline,  government,  and  usages  ; 
provided  the  conference  is  also  satisfied  with  their  gifts,  grace,  and  usefulness." 

After  the  separation  from  England,  and  after  the  separation  of  the  Canada  Metho- 
dists, when  their  ministers  came  to  th«  Methodist  body  in  this  country  they  were  to 
be  received,  they  were  not  to  be  re-ordained,  there  was  to  be  no  re-imposition  of 
hands,  they  were  simply  to  declare  their  conformity,  or  their  willingness  to  conform, 
to  the  Church  government  in  this  country.  But  when  ministers  come  from  any  other 
denomination,  although  there  is  no  theological  re-ordination,  yet  there  is  a  most  com- 
plete act  of  re-institution  into  the  ministry  as  into  the  ministry  of  a  different  evan- 
gelical Church,  not  holding  the  orders  of  other  denominations  theologically  invalid, 
but  holding  that  this  was  a  necessary  change  into  another  Church  calling  for  all  those 
things  which  indicate  a  change  of  allegiance. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  this  country  separating  from  the  Metho- 
dists of  England,  peacefully  and  without  blame,  and  remaining  unimpeachable 
Methodists  in  every  sense,  the  address  of  the  British  Conference  and  the  answer  to  it, 
from  the  minutes  of  1840,  (pp.  64  and  65  of  Book  No.  I,)  are  very  material.  The 
whole  character  of  this  address  and  the  reply  to  it,  is  that  of  parts  of  the  same  body 
addressing  each  other.  The  reception  of  a  letter  so  plain  in  the  character  of  its  re- 
flections, and  the  kind  spirit  of  the  reply  to  it  made  by  the  Conference  of  1840,  show 
that  these  two  bodies  after  the  separation  did  not  treat  each  other  as  schismatical, 
as  being  on  the  one  side  seceders  and  on  the  other  the  genuine  body.  And  I  cannot 
but  call  your  Honours'  attention  to  the  passage  with  which  the  American  Methodist 
Conference  closes  its  reply  to  the  British  letter — a  sort  of  argumentum  ad  hominem — 
in  which  they  adopt  the  very  language  of  the  British  Conference  in  1833.  They 
quote  the  language  of  the  English  Methodist  Missionary  Society  in  their  instructions 
to  missionaries,  ^  follows  : — 

"  As  in  tbe  colonies  in  which  you  are  called  to  labour,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  in  a  state  of  slavery,  the  committee  most  strongly  call  to  your  remem- 
brance what  was  so  fully  stated  to  you  when  you  were  accepted  as  a  missionary  to 
the  West  Indies,  that  your  only  business  is  to  promote  the  moral  and  rehgious  im- 
provement of  the  slaves  to  whom  you  may  have  access,  without  in  the  least  degree, 
in  public  or  private,  interfering  with  their  civil  condition." 

I  now  submit  that  the  separation  of  the  Canada  Conference  from  the  American 
body  was  one  of  those  separations  v^hich  were  not  schisms  nor  schismatical.  In  the 
short  examination  which  I  shall  give  this  subject,  and  yet  which  I  intend  to  be  a 
rather  full  one,  the  Court  will  please  to  understand  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  that  did  not  consider  that,  before  a  conse- 
quence of  that  separation,  viz.  a  division  of  the  money,  could  take  place,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  change  the  sixth  restrictive  article.  Some  of  them  did  certainly  so  con- 
sider, and  they  agreed  to  submit  to  the  annual  conferences  the  question,  whether  the 
money  should  be  divided.  They  decided  that  it  should  not  be  done.  Then  the 
General  Conference  almost  unanimously  voted,  that  instead  of  dividing  the  money  or 
the  capital,  they  would  reduce  the  price  of  books  furnished  to  the  Canada  Methodists 
so  that  no  profit  should  be  made  on  them  for  a  certain  period  of  years.  If  they  were 
thus  selling  the  books  to  seceders,  to  strangers,  they  were  committing  a  palpable 
breach  of  trust.  They  gave  to  the  Canada  Conference  seven  per  cent.,  for  sixteen 
years,  of  the  profits  of  the  Methodist  books  which  they  sold  to  them.  According  to 
the  position  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side,  they  had  no  more  right  to  give  this  much 
away  to  them  than  they  had  to  give  it  to  establish  a  billiard-room. 

Let  us  look  into  this  case.    My  object  in  referring  to  it  is  to  show  that  in  that 
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separation  the  Methodist  conferences  had  no  idea  that  there  was  a  schism  created, 
whatever  else  may  have  been  their  notions.  I  speak  respectfully  when  I  say  "  no- 
tions." By  notions,  I  mean  opinions  very  hastily  formed,  not  very  well  considered, 
and  as  I  believe,  (after  reading  the  documents,)  not  adopted  by  the  sounder  men 
among  them.  They  acted  upon  a  principle  of  concession,  and  finally  leaped  over  a 
difficulty  which  they  could  not  bridge.  They  did  wisely;  but  what  I  wish  to  show 
is,  that  in  that  matter  there  was  no  idea  entertained  that  there  was  any  secession  or 
schism.  The  history  of  this  is  to  be  found  from  page  32  to  page  52  of  our  book  of 
Proofs. 

Your  Honours  will  see  that  this  began  by  a  petition  in  1828.  The  Canada  Metho- 
dists— a  portion  of  the  Church  held  in  the  highest  esteem  and  respect — put  it  plainly 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  their  idea  that  the  General  Conference  could  consent  to  a 
separation ;  and  in  their  petition  they  gave  such  reasons  as  I  think  would  satisfy 
every  one  as  to  the  power  of  the  General  Conference  and  the  propriety  of  its  exer- 
cise.   The  petition  begins,  (page  32  :) — 

"  Rev.  Fathers  and  Brethren, — The  Canada  Conference  having,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, deemed  a  separation  expedient,  most  humbly  pray  that  they  may  be  set 
off  a  separate  and  independent  Church  in  Canada."' 

If  there  had  been  any  idea  of  secession  and  schism  it  was  only  for  the  Canada 
Methodists  to  avow  it.  They  needed  no  petition,  no  consent  to  secede.  They 
might  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  of  their  distance  from  the  place  of 
meeting,  have  seceded  and  justified  themselves,  standing  the  charge  of  schism. 
This  they  did  not  do  ;  but  they  went  at  once,  as  a  body  of  Methodists  of  character  and 
respectability,  and  declared  to  the  Methodist  General  Conference  that  the  latter  had 
the  power  to  sanction  a  separation  :  and  they  asked  for  a  separation.  They  then 
gave  the  reasons  for  separation  :  first,  political  relations  and  political  feelings  ;  next, 
the  local  circumstances  of  their  societies  ;  then,  the  religious  privileges  which  it  is 
probable  they  would  obtain  from  their  government  if  they  were  separated ;  then,  their 
wanting  a  bishop  who  should  act  exclusively  in  that  Province.  This  was  presented 
in  view  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  war  of  1812,  still  in  fresh  recollection,  the  people  of 
the  conferences  wore  found  in  arms  against  each  other,  and  it  was  impossible  for  a 
bishop  from  the  United  States  to  exercise  his  functions  in  Canada.  They  then  refer 
to  the  general  wish  of  the  people  in  Canada  for  a  separation.  These  are  the  things 
which  made  a  palpable  necessity  for  separation. 

They  would  not  certainly  ask  for  a  separation  if  they  did  not  suppose  the  Confer- 
ence had  the  power  to  grant  it.  Now  look  at  the  manner  of  the  petition.  They  say, 
(pp.  33,  34  :)— 

"  Your  petitioners,  likewise,  most  humbly  and  earnestly  solicit  that  the  fieneral 
Conference  may  also  be  pleased, 

"  1st.  To  maintain  with  the  British  Conference,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  main 
principles  of  the  late  arrangements  with  regard  to  (Canada. 

"  2d.  That  the  General  Conference  will  appoint  such  an  individual  for  a  superin- 
tendent of  our  societies  in  Canada,  as  may  be  nominated  by  the  delegates  of  the 
Canada  Conference. 

"3d.  That  the  Church  in  Canada  maybe  embraced  in  the  general  and  friendly 
principle  recognised  by  the  two  Connexions, — '  The  AVcsleyan  Methodists  are  the 
same  in  every  part  of  the  world.'  " 

That  was  the  Ic^'cnd  which  was  the  "  E  Plunlnis  Unum"  upon  the  flag  of  thi.-^ 
society  :  "  Thr  Wesleyan  Methodists  arc  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  world." 
After  the  orighial  separation  from  the  Methodists  ol'  lOngland,  it  was  adopted  ;  when 
the  Canada  separation  took  place,  they  presented  that  as  the  great  maxim.    It  is  as 
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much  as  to  say  :  "  Whether  we  are  separated  by  distinct  organization  or  not,  it  is  the 
same  body  ;  it  is  no  schism,  no  want  of  orthodoxy  in  any  respect.  The  petition 
add,  (p.  34,)— 

"  4th.  That  the  General  Conference  will,  together  with  an  independent  establish- 
ment, be  pleased  to  grant  your  petitiiAers  a  portion  of  the  Book  Concern,  of  the 
Chartered  Fund,  and  a  portion  of  the  fund  of  the  Missionary  Society." 

They  did  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  having  their  part  of  the  fund 
granted,  because,.!  venture  to  say,  they  considered  that  the  least  of  all  difficulties 
would  be  a  money  difficulty.  And  yet  it  proved  the  greatest,  and  one  which,  more 
than  any  other  act  of  the  Methodist  body,  exhibits  it  in  a  light  somewhat  equivocal 
in  regard  to  the  duties  of  its  own  discipline,  if  it  is  as  they  seem  to  suppose  it  be. 
Then  the  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Bangs,  to  which  this  matter  was 
referred  in  their  report,  (pp.  34,  35,)  say  : — 

"  The  committee  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion,  that,  however  peculiar  may  be 
the  situation  of  our  brethren  in  Canada,  and  however  much  we  may  sympathize  with 
them  in  their  present  state  of  perplexity,  this  General  Conference  cannot  consistently 
grant  them  a  separate  Church  establishment,  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioners. The  committee,  therefore,  recommend  to  the  General  Conference  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions  : — 

"  1.  That,  inasmuch  as  the  several  annual  conferences  have  not  recommended  it 
to  the  General  Conference,  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  also,  under  the  circumstances, 
inexpedient,  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  for  a  separate  Church  establishment 
in  Upper  Canada. 

"  2.  That  an  affectionate  circular  address  be  prepared  by  this  General  Conference, 
stating  the  reasons  why  their  request  cannot  be  granted,  and  expressing  the  unabated 
attachment  of  this  Conference  for  their  brethren  in  Canada,  and  their  earnest  desire 
for  their  continuance  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  All  which  is  respectfully 
submitted.  (Signed)  N.  Bangs,  Chairman. 

"  Pittsburgh,  May  12,  1828." 

It  was  the  language  of  the  report  that  it  was  unconstitutional  to  grant  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners,  inasmuch  as  the  annual  conferences  had  not  recommended  it. 
Your  Honours  will  sec,  however,  that  the  separation  was  granted  by  the  almost  un- 
animous vote  of  this  body,  without  the  slightest  hesitation  and  without  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  annual  conferences.    On  pp.  35  and  36  I  find  : — 

"  May  17. — Rev.  John  Ryerson,  one  of  the  delegates  from  the  Canada  Conference, 
offered  the  following  substitute  for  the  report  under  consideration  : — 

"  '  Whereas  the  Canada  Annual  Conference,  situated  in  the  Province  of  Upper 
Canada,  under  a  foreign  government,  have,  in  their  memorial,  presented  to  this  Con- 
ference the  disabilities  under  which  they  labour,  in  consequence  of  their  union  with 
a  foreign  ecclesiastical  government,  and  setting  forth  their  desire  to  be  set  off  as  a 
separate  Church  establishment  ;  and  whereas  this  General  Conference  disclaims  all 
right  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  under  such  circumstances  except  by  mu- 
tual agreement  ; 

"  '  1.  Resolved,  therefore,  by  the  delegates  of  the  annual  conferences  in  General 
Conference  assembled,  that  the  compact  existing  between  the  Canada  Annual  Con- 
ference and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  be,  and  hereby  is, 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 

"'2.  That  our  superintendents  or  superintendent  be,  and  hereby  are,  respectfully 
advised  and  requested  to  ordain  such  person  as  may  be  elected  by  the  Canada  Con- 
ference as  superintendent  for  the  Canada  Connexion. 

"  '  3.  That  we  do  hereby  recommend  to  our  brethren  in  Canada  to  adopt  the  form 
of  government  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  with  such 
modifications  as  their  particular  relations  shall  render  necessary. 

"  '  4.  That  we  do  hereby  express  to  our  Canada  brethren  our  sincere  desire  that 
the  most  friendly  feeling  may  exist  between  them  and  the  Connexion  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 
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" '  5.  That  the  claims  of  the  Canada  Conference  on  our  Book  Concern  and  Char- 
tered Fund,  and  any  other  claims  that  they  may  suppose  they  justly  have,  shall  be 
left  open  for  future  negotiations,  and  adjusted  between  the  two  Connexions. 

"  '  G.  R.  JoNKS, 

"'Mayn.  Moses  Crume.' 

"  The  question  on  the  first  resolution  was  decided  in  the  affirmative — 104  for,  and 
43  against  it." 

Thus  the  Court  will  see  that  the  first  resolution,  which  purported  to  dissolve  this 
connexion  between  the  conferences,  had  the  voice  of  104  for  it,  to  43  against  it. 

Mr.  Choate, — The  gentleman  must  remember  that  that  vote  was  afterwards  re- 
considered. 

Mr.  Lord, — I  will  give  the  history  of  that.  The  only  effect  of  the  reconsideration 
was  to  authorize  a  separation  without  this  first  resolution.  But  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  first  vote  ?  It  is  that  one  hundred  and  four  thought  this  was  constitutional, 
and  forty-three  thought  that  it  was  not.  Is  that  nothing  1  Suppose  they  did  recon- 
sider it.  How  was  the  question  presented  1  There  was  a  report  from  Dr.  Bangs,  that 
as  this  was  without  the  recommendation  of  the  annual  conferences  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional, and  a  Canada  gentleman,  apparently  a  stranger,  proposes  a  substitute  that  it  is 
constitutional,  and  one  hundred  and  four  vote  in  favour  of  the  substitute,  and  forty- 
three  doubt  the  constitutional  power.  Now,  how  idle  is  it  to  talk  about  reconsidera- 
tion upon  such  a  subject  as  this  !  There  might  be  a  reconsideration  on  the  subject  of 
expediency,  but  upon  the  question  of  constitutional  right,  let  gentlemen  explain  it  to 
me  in  consistency  with  the  fairness  and  maturity  of  the  men  who  gave  that  vote,  how 
can  it  be  that  one  hundred  and  four  deliberately  considered  it  both  constitutional  and 
expedient,  and  then  reconsidered  it,  unless  that  reconsideration  was  on  the  question 
of  expediency  and  not  of  constitutionality?  When  they  gave  the  first  vote  they 
must  have  considered  it  both  constitutional  and  expedient,  and  when  they  rtcon- 
sided  it,  it  might  have  been  in  view  of  a  better  and  more  harmonious  plan,  or  it  might 
have  been  in  view  of  a  simple  question  of  expediency.  But  how  can  one  hundred  and 
four  have  voted  for  it,  if  they  did  not  suppose  it  was  constitutional !  Then  the  record 
says  :  "The  other  four  resolutions  were,  on  motion,  referred  to  a  special  committee, 
to  consist  of  five  mcmbi  rs."  Those  four  resolutions  were  those  carrying  out  the  Plan 
of  Separation.  That  committee  reported  other  resolutions  which  formed  the  sub.<titute 
eventually  adopted  in  place  of  that  first  resolution.  The  first  resolution  rejiorted  by 
this  committee  was  : — 

"  If  the  Annual  (conference  in  Upper  Canada,  at  its  ensuing  session,  or  any  suc- 
ceeding session  previously  to  the  next  (iciieral  (Conference,  shall  definitely  di  l<Tinin<' 
on  this  course,  and  elect  a  general  superintendent  of  the  .Methodist  Ilpiscoiial  ( 'hiirch 
in  that  Province,  this  General  Conference  do  hercliy  authorize  any  one  or  niore  of 
the  general  superintendents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  m  the  I'nitcd  States, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  or  more  elders,  to  ordain  such  general  superintendent  for 
the  said  Church  in  Upper  Canada,  provided  always  that  nothing  liereiri  contained  be 
contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  laws  existmg  in  the  said  Province  ;  and  pro- 
vided that  no  such  general  superintendent  of  the  Mi  ihodist  Episcopal  (Jhurch  in 
Upper  Canada,  or  any  of  his  successors  in  office,  shall  at  any  time  exercise  any  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction  whatever  in  any  part  of  the  United  .States,  or  of  the  Territories 
thereof;  and  provided  also  that  this  article  shall  be  (■x|)ressly  ratified  and  agreed 
toby  the  said  (Canada  Annual  Conference,  before  any  such  ordination  shall  take  place." 

The  second  and  third  resolutions  reported  by  that  committee  wer(!  consequcn<  t  s  of 
this.    Then  we  find  (pp.  38,  39)  :— 

"  Wednesoay  Morning,  May  21. — It  was.  on  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  subject 
of  the  petition  from  the  Canada  Conference  be  resumed  ;  whereupon  tlie  resolutions. 
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as  reported  by  the  last  committee  appointed  on  that  subject,  were  read.  It  was  then 
resolved  that  the  subject  shall  now  be  considered  and  acted  on. 

"  Samuel  H.  Thompson  moved,  and  it  was  seconded,  that  the  resolutions,  as  re- 
ported by  th«  committee,  be  adopted.  The  question  being  taken,  it  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative — 108  voting  in  favour  of  adoption,  and  22  against  it." 

• 

These  resolutions,  as  has  already  been  seen,  provided  for  the  manner  of  the  organi- 
zation of  an  independent  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada.  It  was  providing 
completely  for  the  case  contemplated  by  the  first  resolution  of  Mr.  Ryerson.  Then 
(page  29)  :— 

"  May  23. — J.  Emory  moved,  and  it  was  seconded,  that  the  resolution  first  adopted 
on  the  subject  of  the  separation  of  the  Canada  Conference  from  the  Connexion  in  the 
United  States,  be  reconsidered,  and  the  motion  prevailed.  It  was  then  resolved,  on 
motion,  that  this  resolution  be  rescinded." 

This  resolution  first  adopted  they  had  superseded  by  the  passage  of  the  resolutions 
reported  by  the  committee.  This  second  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted, 
provided  for  the  complete  establishment,  at  its  own  choice,  of  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Canada,  with  its  bishop,  and  its  bishop  not  to  have  power  in  the  United 
States,  but  to  be  limited  to  Canada.  They  then  repealed  the  first  resolution,  which 
they  had  previously  passed,  but  which  had  become  perfectly  unnecessary,  because  it 
spoke  of  dissolving  a  compact,  when  here  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment 
of  an  entire  and  separate  Church. 

From  the  reading  of  these  documents,  in  regard  to  the  Canada  case,  it  does  seem 
to  me  very  clear  that  the  General  Conference  of  1828,  not  only  by  its  vote  of  104  to 
43  asserted  the  power  of  consenting,  upon  such  reasons  as  were  there  presented,  to 
the  establishment  of  separate  Churches,  but  also  absolutely  carried  it  out  by  the 
resolutions  reported  by  Dr.  Fisk,  as  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Conference.  And  when  this  report  was  adopted,  the  less  efficient 
provision  before  adopted  was  rescinded  as  useless.  This  would  seem  to  be  the 
natural  supposition,  also,  because  on  this  complete  plan  the  vote  was  108  to  22,  and 
it  was  adopted  by  a  much  larger  majority  than  the  other  prior  resolution  had  been. 

Then  came  up  the  difficulty  about  the  Book  Concern  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  un- 
pleasant to  see  that  there  should  be  so  much  more  difficulty  about  dividing  funds  than 
dividing  members.  There  has  always  certainly  been  a  bone  of  contention  about  that 
which  did  not  exist  in  regard  to  theological  difficulties.  It  is  a  difficulty  which  I  confess 
is  surprising  to  me,  because  everything  about  this  body,  and  everything  about  its 
institutions,  exhibits  such  an  adoption  of  honourable  poverty,  such  self-denial  in  regard 
to  money  and  money  affairs  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  strange  things  which  this  investiga- 
tion has  brought  me  to  notice,  that  with  a  body  so  entirely  honourable  as  this,  there 
should  be  this  poor  business  of  making  difficulties  as  to  dividing  funds  which  did  not 
exist  with  regard  to  dividing  bodies.  As  will  be  seen  on  pp.  40,  41,  a  report  of  a 
committee  came  in  on  this  subject.  It  will  be  noticed  that  after  this  organization  of 
the  new  Church,  there  remained  several  new  things  to  be  done  in  connexion  with  it, 
and  one  was  as  to  the  supply  of  books  and  the  apportionment  of  the  book-fund.  The 
provision  for  the  organization  of  a  new  Church  in  Canada  did  not  settle  the 
question  in  relation  to  the  book-fund.  In  1832  this  subject  came  up,  and  in  what 
manner"!  Not  on  a  "petition"  from  the  Canada  Conference.  In  1828  the  question 
first  arose  on  a  "  petition,"  but  now  in  1832  we  find  it  come  up  in  a  very  different  style 
on  "  An  Address  from  the  Delegates  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada." 
Here  you  have  a  newly-organized  Church,  perfectly  independent  of  this  body,  ad- 
dressing it — addressing  it  not  as  schismatics,  not  by  way  of  recantation,  not  by  way 
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of  asking  forgiveness,  not  by  way  of  any  deprecation,  but  claiming  rights.  Here  was 
a  Church  which  had  been  organized  by  the  very  consent  of  this  body,  now  presenting 
itself  in  its  new  organization,  and  in  its  new  independence,  not  with  a  petition,  but 
with  an  address — not  with  a  supplication,  but  with  an  ambassador. — Page  39. 

"  May  4,  1832. — An  address  from  the  delegates  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Canada  was  presented  and  read ;  and,  on  motion,  that  part  of  it  relating  to  the 
Book  Concern  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  Book  Concern,  and  that  part 
of  it  relating  to  missions,  referred  to  the  committee  on  missions. 

"  May  18. — On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Book  Concern,  respect- 
ing the  Canada  business,  was  called  up." 

A  debate  was  then  had  upon  it.  It  was  again  debated  on  the  19th,  21st,  and  23d 
of  May.  This  address,  as  has  been  seen,  related  to  two  subjects — the  Book  Con- 
cern and  missionary  concerns.  The  report  here  referred  to,  related  to  the  Book 
Concern.    It  will  be  found  on  page  41.    It  was  : — 

"  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  business  of  the  negotiation  with  the 
delegates  of  the  Canada  Conference  on  the  subject  of  our  Book  Concern,  having  had 
the  same  under  their  serious  consideration,  are  of  opinion  that,  in  consideration  of 
their  former  relation  to  us,  and  the  friendly  feeling  and  brotherly  affection  which  now 
exist  between  the  two  Connexions,  as  well  as  in  view  of  the  liberal  and  efficient  sup- 
port they  have  formerly  given  to  the  Concern,  an  apportionment  of  the  property  of 
the  Concern  ought  to  be  made  to  them." 

These  gentlemen,  after  consenting  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  Church,  declare 
that  it  is  an  equitable  principle  that  an  apportionment  of  the  property  ought  to  be 
made,  particularly  on  account  of  the  former  relations  which  had  subsisted  between 
them.  Here  we  have  a  principle  of  equity  declared,  which  must  govern,  and  ought 
to  govern,  in  regard  to  this  Book  Concern,  in  every  case.  This  Conference  of  1832 
declared  as  a  principle  of  equity,  that  in  consideration  of  the  past — and  it  was  a  much 
better  past  in  the  Southern  Church  towards  this  great  body,  than  the  past  of  that  poor 
Canadian  Church,  whose  benefit  to  the  general  body  was  for  the  most  part  to  allow 
them  to  exercise  charity — an  apportionment  of  the  property  ought  to  be  made. 

I  ask  nothing  of  your  Honours  in  this  case,  but  to  incorporate  that  phrase  into 
your  decree  ;  that  you  will  only  declare,  with  regard  to  us,  as  the  Conference  of 
1832  declared  in  regard  to  Canada — that  in  consideration  of  our  former  connexion 
with  this  body,  and  the  friendly  feeling  and  brotherly  affection  which  now  exist  be- 
tween the  two  Connexions,  as  well  as  in  view  of  the  liberal  and  efficient  support 
which  we  formerly  gave  to  the  Concern,  it  is  equitable  an  apportionment  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Concern  ought  to  be  made  to  us.  Now,  what  prevented  this  being  done 
in  the  Canada  case  ?    I  will  continue  to  read  the  report  ; — 

"  But  as  constitutional  difficulties  are  believed  to  be  in  the  way  of  such  an  appro- 
priation by  this  Conference,  because  they  have  not  been  instructed  on  this  subject  by 
their  constituents,  according  to  the  j)riivi.so  at  the  end  of  the  re.strictivi'  regulations, 
they  beg  leave  to  submit,  for  the  adoption  of  the  Conference,  the  following  reso- 
lutions." 

These  resolutions  were  to  submit  the  matter  of  apportionment  to  the  annual  con- 
ferences. But  what  IS  the  meaning  of  this  report  !  ^\  hy,  the  fair  and  honest  view 
is,  that  "  we  consider  in  justice  this  thing  ought  to  lie  done  ;  this  fund  is  not  our  fund, 
exclusive  of  the  preachers  in  the  Canada  (yonforence,  and  ought  to  be  divided  ;  but  we 
regret  that  we  have  not  the  power  to  do  it, — ihiii  there  are  constitutional  difficulties  to 
such  a  thing  being  done  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  ought  to  lie  done,  we  shall  refer  the  question 
to  the  annual  conferences."  So  far  as  the  act  of  the  (u  ncral  Conference  is  concerned, 
it  is  decisive  of  the  question  of  equity,  and  not  di  r  isive  of  the  question  of  power  over 
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the  fund,  as  they  left  that  to  the  annual  conferences,  and  the  latter  would  not  agree 
to  it.  Our  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  intend  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
Southern  conferences  at  that  time  did  not  agree  to  this  division.  That  does  not 
establish  the  law.  Undoubtedly,  the  view  of  the  General  Conference,  the  great 
legislative  body  of  this  Church,  when,  it  was  enlightened  by  discussion,  was,  that 
though  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  constitutional  power,  yet  there  was  a  plain  equity 
which  ought  to  direct  a  part  of  it  to  the  support  of  the  Canada  preachers.  That  is 
the  way  in  which  this  thing  stands.  So  far  as  our  friends  ask  to  have  your  Honours 
consider  the  weight  of  the  authority  of  the  Southern  conferences,  they  are  very  welcome 
to  it.  I  conceive  that  these  questions  of  constitutional  power  over  funds  belong 
more  properly  to  a  court  of  justice. 

The  manner  in  which  the  vote  was  taken  on  this  subject  is  worthy  of  great  con- 
sideration in  this  connexion.  In  the  first  place,  the  Conference  sanctioned  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  Church  in  Canada,  and  they  treated  this  separate  Church  as  not 
schismatical.  Secondly,  they  conceive  there  are  diiRculties  in  regard  to  the  restric- 
tive article.  Whether  these  difficulties  were  such  as  would  have  precluded  any  par- 
ticular preacher  from  coming  and  claiming,  after  that  separation,  a  right  to  this  fund, 
was  not  before  them  :  the  right  to  divide  the  fund  itself  they  think  ought  to  be  known, 
and  they  therefore  thought  it  was  safe  to  submit  it  to  the  annual  conferences  ;  and 
the  conferences  voted  that  they  would  not  consent  to  this.  Then  what  took  place  1 
I  would  call  attention,  without  reading  them,  to  pp.  43,  44,  and  45,  to  show  the 
character  in  which  the  two  bodies  held  each  other  after  this  separation.  The  vote 
came  in,  whereby  the  conferences  decided  not  to  consent  to  this  Book  Concern  being 
divided.  The  Conference  of  1836  then  took  up  the  subject,  and  they  appointed  a 
committee.  That  committee  examined  the  votes,  and  found  that  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  votes  had  not  been  given  by  the  annual  conferences  ;  and  then  the  committee 
go  on  to  say  (page  49) : — 

"  But  inasmuch  as  the  General  Conference  have  ever  claimed  and  exercised  the 
right  to  regulate  the  discount  at  which  our  books  may  be  sold  to  wholesale  pur- 
chasers, and  with  a  view  to  an  amicable  and  final  arrangement  of  all  the  difficulties 
which  have  existed  on  this  subject,  and  especially  with  a  sincere  desire  to  go  as  far 
as  justice  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  authorize,  to  encourage  and  per- 
petuate the  friendly  and  fraternal  feelings  which  should  ever  exist  between  the 
different  members  of  the  great  Methodist  family,  the  committee  submit  to  the  consid- 
eration, and  for  the  adoption  of  the  General  Conference,  the  following  arrangement, 
mutually  agreed  to  by  the  delegates  from  Canada  and  the  book  agents,  and  which  we 
are  assured  will  be  satisfactory  to  our  Canadian  brethren,  if  sanctioned  by  this  Con- 
ference. 

"  Whereas  the  Canada  Conference,  now  in  connexion  with  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists of  Great  Britain,  was  formerly  united  to,  and  formed  part  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  ;  and  whereas  the  union,  which  by  mutual  consent  then  subsisted, 
was  dissolved  at  the  earnest  and  repeated  solicitations  of  the  ministers  and  members 
of  the  Church  in  Canada,"  &c. 

Was  this  the  language  of  a  Church  towards  schismatics  1  Then  comes  the  agree- 
ment.— Pp.  50,  51. 

"  The  agents  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  shall  furnish  to  the  book-steward 
of  the  Canada  Conference  any  of  the  books  which  may  be  issued  from  its  press  at  the 
following  rates,  subject  to  the  conditions  and  provisions  hereinafter  named : — 

"  The  general  alphabetical  catalogue  books,  whether  in  sheets  or  bound,  shall  be 
sold  at  forty  per  cent,  discount  from  the  retail  prices,  as  long  as  the  present  discount 
of  one-third  shall  be  made  to  wholesale  purchasers  ;  but  should  the  discount  be 
hereafter  changed  to  one-fourth,  then,  in  that  case,  the  books  sold  to  the  book- 
steward  of  the  Canada  Methodists  shall  be  charged  at  a  discount  of  one-third  from 
the  retail  prices,  which  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  affixed  to  them  respectively." 
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That  is  to  say.  instead  of  giving  you  a  part  of  the  fund  directly,  we  will  give  you 
a  share  of  the  profits  by  a  reduction  of  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  on  the  prices  of  the 
books  we  furnish  to  you.    Then  on  page  52  : — 

"  It  is  understood  and  agreed,  that  the  privileges  herein  secured  to  the  Canada 
Conference,  shall  be  binding  on  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  until  the  first  day  of 
May,  1852,  next  ensuing  the  present  date." 

So  that  this  arrangement  was  to  continue  for  sixteen  years.  Then  again,  (p.  52  :) — 

"  Finally,  it  is  hereby  mutually  understood  and  agreed,  that  the  foregoing  arrange- 
ment is  considered  as  a  full,  and  definite,  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question 
which  has  arisen  between  the  Canada  Conference  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  on  the  subject  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern." 

Then  on  the  23d  of  May,  1832,  (p.  52.  but  which  should  be  on  p.  41,)  after  the 
Canada  Church  had  presented  itself  as  an  independent,  we  find  : — 

"  May  23,  1832. — On  motion  of  P-  Akers,  which  was  seconded,  Resolved,  That  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  last  General  Conference,  by  which  the  Canada  Conference 
was  allowed  to  dissolve  connexion  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  acts  of  this  General  Conference  on  Canada 
affairs,  accompany  the  resolutions  about  to  be  presented  to  the  annual  conferences." 

Now,  what  was  the  result  of  this  Canada  transaction  '\  In  the  first  place,  the 
Canada  Conference  conceived  that  this  General  Conference  could  divide  itself  without 
schism.  Secondly,  this  Methodist  Church  did  consent  to  the  Canada  Conference 
organizing  itself  as  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  without  a  schism.  Thirdly,  it 
dealt  and  treated  with  it  upon  a  claim  of  right,  as  a  Church  properly  organized,  and 
not  schismatic.  And  what  did  it  hesitate  about  ^  The  General  Conference  hesi- 
tated only  on  the  subject  of  its  power  to  divide  the  funds,  under  the  sixth  restrictive 
article,  with  the  Canada  Connexion.  In  other  words,  they  assented  in  the  fullest 
manner  to  its  being  not  a  schismatic  Church,  but  a  separation  merely.  All  that  they 
hesitated  about  was  the  efiect  of  that  upon  the  sixth  restrictive  article  in  reference  to 
the  Book  Concern,  and  whether  they  would  change  it.  They  submitted  that  to  the 
annual  conferences,  and  these  decided  against  the  change  That  is  to  say,  they  de- 
cided that  although  these  persons  wore  still  distressed  travelling  preachers,  supernu- 
merary, and  worn-out  preachers,  perfectly  good  Methodists,  yet  after  the  separa- 
tion they  conceived  that  the  sixth  restrictive  article  prevented  the  Conference  from 
turning  over  the  funds.  That  was  all  they  doubted.  They  doubted  not  that  these 
beneficiaries  remained  entitled.  They  did  not,  they  could  not  doubt  that  ;  but  they  had 
the  doubts  which  ii.^^ually  belong  to  pi  rsons  who  deal  in  literal  considerations.  That 
was  their  doubt.  So  far  as  it  went,  it  is  a  decision  against  our  views.  I  do  not 
blink  the  question  ;  nor  do  I  trouble  my  friends  to  prove  that  the  ( 'oiifereiice  consi- 
dered that  the  sixth  restrictive  article  prevented  them  from  dividing  these  funds  even 
with  the  meritorious  ministers  in  this  conference.  But  I  say,  moreover,  that  if  they 
had  not  terminated  that  question  by  a  settlement,  it  would  have  been  subjected  to  a 
much  better  determination  as  a  question  of  law  from  the  courts  of  law,  than  it 
received  as  a  qui  stion  of  charity  by  the  votes  of  the  (a  neral  and  Annual  Confer- 
ences. It  would  have  been  brought  to  some  kt,'al  tribunal,  which  would  have  exer- 
cised leL;al  skill  and  le;ral  judgment,  and  exercised  a  wader  view  on  the  subject  of  charity 
than  it  was  possible  for  gentlemen,  limited  as  tiiesi'  were  in  knowledge  on  a  subject 
of  this  sort,  to  do.  So  far  as  their  action  wmt,  they  acknowledged  a  separation  of 
the  Church  as  being  no  schism,  and  that  the  Canadian  ministry  was  a  perfectly 
Christian  ministry,  and  that  they  remained  iii  that  Canadian  Church  without  blame 
and  reproach.    After  the  separation,  the  judgment  of  three  General  Conferences 
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most  distinctly  recognised  as  valid  and  proper  this  separation,  and  not  as  seceding  or 
schismatical. 

Moreover,  the  whole  effect  of  this  judgment,  as  the  gentlemen  may  choose  to  claim 
it,  is  altogether  weakened  when  you  look  at  the  manner  in  which  they  felt  them- 
selves constrained  to  deal  with  the  subject  and  with  this  Church.  They,  in  the  first 
place,  and  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  acknowledged  this  as  a  matter  of  right,  and 
were  acting  in  reference  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  very  wrong  idea  of  the  sub- 
ject on  the  part  of  the  annual  conferences.  When  they  originally  submitted  it  to 
the  annual  conferences,  it  was  probably  upon  the  belief  of  that  General  Conference 
of  1832  that  the  annual  conferences  would  view  this  question  as  they  themselves  did. 
They  were  disappointed  when  the  vote  of  the  annual  conferences  came  in.  Being  dis- 
appointed in  this  result,  what  did  they  do  1  They  gave  to  the  Canada  Conference 
out  of  this  fund,  which,  if  it  belonged  to  any  one,  belonged  to  these  distressed  travel- 
ling, supernumerary,  and  superannuated  preachers,  their  wives,  widows,  and  children, 
seven  per  cent,  on  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  books  with  which  they  furnished  them. 
If  the  position  of  our  learned  friends  is  correct,  they  had  no  right  to  give  it.  Now, 
they  had  acknowledged  the  principle  of  right,  they  had  acknowledged  the  principle  of 
law,  they  had  themselves  confessed  that  they  did  not  carry  it  out,  they  had  confessed 
it  was  wrong  that  they  did  not  carry  it  out,  and  that  they  had  done  that  which  they 
were  not  justified  in  doing  except  under  the  imputation  of  a  breach  of  charitable 
trust.  They  knew  that  was  not  right,  and  they  meant  nobly  and  honourably  to  re- 
pair the  wrong  they  had  committed.    That  is  the  Canada  case. 

I  submit  to  your  Honours  that  the  necessity  of  the  case,  in  a  body  constituted  as 
this  General  Conference  was,  necessarily  involves  the  power  of  division.  This,  be  it 
remembered,  is  not  the  power  to  sanction  deviation  as  to  doctrine,  it  is  not  the 
power  of  sanctioning  secession  ;  it  is  the  simple  power  of  separating  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  and  efficiency  into  separate  bodies  with  the  same  doctrines,  and  to  be  in 
every  respect  the  same,  except  as  to  the  unwieldiness  of  the  general  body  which  is 
to  govern.  I  call  attention  to  the  twenty-third  article  of  religion,  upon  p.  19  of  the 
Discipline  of  1840,  and  p.  36  of  our  book  No.  1  : — 

"  XXIII.  Of  the  Rulers  of  the  United  States  of  America. — The  president,  the  con- 
gress, the  general  assemblies,  the  governors,  and  the  councils  of  State,  as  the  dele- 
gates of  the  people,  are  tlie  rulers  of  the  United  States  of  America,  according  to 
the  division  of  power  made  to  them  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
the  constitutions  of  their  respective  States.  And  the  said  States  are  a  sovereign  and 
independent  nation,  and  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction." 

Then  in  a  note,  they  add  : — 

"As  far  as  it  respects  civil  affairs,  we  believe  it  the  duty  of  Christians,  and  espe- 
cially all  Christian  ministers,  to  be  subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  country 
where  they  may  reside,  and  to  use  all  laudable  means  to  enjoin  obedience  to  the 
powers  that  be  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  expected  that  all  our  preachers  and  people,  who 
may  be  under  the  British  or  any  other  government,  will  behave  themselves  as  peace- 
able and  orderly  subjects." 

Now,  this  article  of  religion  evidently  supposes  that  the  Methodist  Church  may  ex- 
tend itself  by  having  Methodist  societies  "under  the  British,  or  any  other  government." 
That  is  to  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  Methodism.  Now,  suppose 
tbat,  instead  of  the  conquest  by  this  country  over  the  vast  West,  it  had  been  merely 
the  natural  progress  of  emigration  into  Spanish  or  uncivilized  countries,  and  they 
had  declared  themselves  independent.  Then  the  Methodist  societies  which  had  been 
established,  would  have  been  in  connexion  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
That  extension  of  territory  has  taken  place  under  the  circumstance  of  the  same  civil 
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dominion,  instead  of  its  being  under  different  civil  dominion.  Is  it  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  the  legislative  body  of  a  Church,  looking  to  such  a  spread  over  the  world, 
should  have  conceived  that  it  should  have  no  power  to  separate  itself  into  govern- 
ments for  different  parts  of  it,  without  those  governments  being  actually  schismatic 
and  separate  1 — that  whatever  difference  of  circumstance  might  be,  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  this  general  body  to  form  itself  into  separate  bodies,  without  those  separate 
bodies  being  essentially  schismatical,  so  that  whatever  belongs  to  the  preachers  of  the 
general  bodies  shall  not  belong  to  the  preachers  of  a  separate  body,  except  as  :i 
matter  which  is  to  be  got  over  by  some  leaping  over  the  difficulty,  as  was  done  in 
the  Canada  case  1  Would  they  say,  that  that  which  was  a  question  of  right  should 
not  be  decided  by  the  general  governing  body  of  the  Church,  but  should  be  de- 
cided by  an  artificial  and  fettered  judgment,  which,  when  I  come  to  consider  it,  1 
think  I  can  show  to  the  Court,  has  not,  and  cannot  have  any  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject. I  say,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  idea  of  the  Methodists  as  being  a 
strongly  aggressive  bodyj,  spreading  itself  over  the  earth,  so  as  to  embrace  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people  in  a  degree  which  no  other  denomination  has  ever  pretended  to 
do ;  and  when  you  consider  this  provision  in  the  very  articles  of  religion  looking 
to  its  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  you  cannot  for  an  instant  suppose 
that  in  that  Discipline  the  general  governing  body  is  restricted  (without  their  being 
any  restriction  in  terms  on  the  subject)  from  consenting  to  a  separation  of  the  Church 
into  as  many  general  governing  bodies  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  might  require. 

As  to  the  consequence  of  that  principle  upon  the  fund,  I  prefer  to  suspend  any 
argument  until  I  come  to  consider  it  specially.  I  am  now  considering,  and  solely 
considering,  whether  this  General  Conference  has  not  the  power  to  consent  to  a  divi- 
sion without  its  being  schismatic,  and  without  its  disqualifying  those  members  and 
clergy  who  adhere  to  the  separate  body.  Not  only  does  the  extension  of  territory  con- 
templated by  the  Discipline  look  to  this,  but  the  physical  difficulties  which  grow  out 
of  that  extension  require  us  to  contemplate  it.  How  does  this  operate  on  the  power 
of  the  Church,  looking  to  the  case  of  delegates  to  the  conferences  from  Oregon  and 
from  California,  making  five  or  six  months'  voyages,  or  coming  in  the  costly  way  in 
which  passengers  come  from  the  gold  regions.  By-and-by  the  Methodist  Church  in 
those  countries  will  embrace  large  classes  of  people.  They  are  now  under  the 
government  of  the  General  Conference  here.  What  is  to  become  of  these  men  when 
this  becomes  to  bo  a  very  populous  region  on  the  Pacific  coast  1  Are  they  to  be 
represented  in  any  General  Conference  Are  the  men  from  California  and  Oregon, 
and  all  the  States  which  will  be  created  in  that  region,  to  meet  here  ?  Or  are 
those  here  to  go  over  the  mountains  ^  Is  time  and  space  to  be  so  absolutely  oblite- 
rated, that  the  Church  can  go  on  and  govern  the  whole  of  this  country  by  one  single, 
general  body  of  delegations.  I  submit,  that  although  that  is  no  difficulty  in  the  eyt 
of  a  statesman  with  the  wealth  of  the  general  government  at  his  beck,  yt  t  to  this 
Church  it  is  an  insuperable  difficulty.  The  very  extension  of  territory  this  distance, 
and  the  great  population  which  may  be  collected  in  these  quarters,  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  Church  not  separating  at  some  time  or  other  amicably,  propt^rly,  and 
faithfully,  into  separate  governing  bodies.  And  when  that  separation  shall  become 
expedient,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  would  be  strange  doctrine  to  say,  that  this  General 
Conference,  which  succeeded  to  the  powers  of  a  conference  composed  of  all  the 
power  of  the  Church,  and  which  in  this  act  was  not  restricted,  for  there  is  no  restric- 
tion on  the  power  of  division, — it  would  be  against  the  very  starting  j.rinciple  of  the 
diffusiveness  of  this  Church  to  hold,  that  it  could  not  provide  for  its  own  government 
hy  separating  the  meeting  of  these  ministers  in  a  delegated  body,  in  the  manner  U 
which  I  have  alluded. 
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But  there  is  the  itinerancy  of  the  bishops,  according  to  the  theory  on  the  other  side. 
It  is  not  the  theory  which  we  adopt,  that  the  itinerancy  of  a  bishop  means  that  he 
must  actually  visit  or  be  capable  of  visiting  every  part,  not  of  a  diocese,  but  of  all 
the  conferences  of  all  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Who  are  to  be  bishops  1 
Are  they  to  be  young  men  of  from  jeventeen  to  twenty  years  old,  able  to  endure 
these  fatigues  1  Or  are  they  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  maturity,  men  of  age,  of 
ripened  experience,  becoming  somewhat  infirm  from  their  labours  1  That  is  the 
material  of  which  the  bishops  of  this  Church  have  always  been  composed.  Now,  let 
us  see  whether  it  would  be  possible,  in  relation  to  this,  to  carry  on  this  Church  with- 
out a  separation.  It  seems  to  be  impossible.  The  argument  of  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  as  to  the  itinerancy  of  the  bishops  has  very  little  force,  because  it  is  ob- 
viously impossible  that  every  bishop  could  visit  every  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  all 
the  annual  conferences.  This  itinerancy  we  suppose  must  be  deemed  to  mean  an 
itinerancy  as  opposed  to  a  diocesan  episcopacy, — that  there  shall  not  be  a  bishop  con- 
fined to  one  conference,  but  that  he  shall  have  the  duty,  and  shall  take  the  office,  of 
visiting  all  the  conferences  in  a  certain  large  Connexion. 

Again  :  differences  of  climate  may  well  call  for  a  division  or  separation  of  the 
Church.  The  population  of  this  Northern  country,  although  considerable,  is  yet  very 
far  short  of  that  which  upon  every  principle  we  may  soon  expect  to  find  it.  So  of 
the  Southern  country.  Therefore,  the  labours  of  these  bishops  will  very  materially 
increase  with  an  increase  of  population,  and  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  find  bishops 
who  would  be  able  to  serve  in  this  Northern  and  Southern  Church,  under  this  dif- 
ference of  climate.  That  very  difference  of  climate  may  make  a  very  grievous 
difficulty  with  this  Church  to  carry  on  its  system  without  a  separation  into  parts. 
And  is  it  a  fact  that  this  constitution,  which  contemplates  this  great  activity  and 
diffusiveness,  is  so  limited  by  implication — because  there  is  no  expression  to  limit  it — 
that  it  can  never  adapt  itself  to  such  a  pressing  difficulty,  which  is  already  at  handl 
I  suppose,  in  fact,  this  difficulty  existed  before  the  separation ;  the  Northern  and 
Southern  bishops  could  not  very  well  interchange  with  each  other  ;  and  I  am  told, 
that  one  of  the  bishops  has  not  been  South  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  no 
doubt  for  the  best  of  reasons. 

I  propose,  now,  to  allude  to  another  difficulty,  which  is  the  very  thing  that  has 
occurred  in  this  case — a  difference  in  the  temper  of  the  people.  Here  is  a  part  of 
this  great  community  which  tolerates  slavery,  and  a  part  in  which  slavery  is  un- 
known. How  do  they  treat  it  1  This  Church  treats  slavery  as  an  evil — the  same  as 
the  existence  of  crime,  of  poverty,  of  disease  ;  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
parties  is  how  to  treat  it.  One  says,  "Extirpate  it ;"  the  other  says,  "  We  cannot 
extirpate  it,  but  we  shall  be  extirpated  if  we  attempt  it."  This  body  has  said  to  its 
private  members,  "  You  may  entertain  your  views  about  this  and  be  in  good  stand- 
ing and  connexion."  These  members  are  the  ones  to  whom  the  bishop  is  to  make 
his  visitations,  and  over  whom  his  supervision  of  the  preachers  is  eventually  to  take 
effect.  Now,  is  it  possible  to  say,  that  in  such  a  country  as  ours,  where  this  diffi- 
culty has  always  been  more  or  less  great,  this  Church  could  prosper  if  they  did  not 
tolerate  it  1  It  would  be  like  supposing  a  man  could  run  when  his  legs  were  mana- 
cled. I  contend  that  it  was  a  necessary  act  of  preservation,  that,  in  the  event 
that  the  temper  of  the  people  made  a  co-operation  of  all  the  parts  inconvenient  and 
impracticable,  they  had  the  power  of  division  or  separation,  in  order  to  reach  a  large 
body  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Is  it  to  be  conceived  of,  that  the  constitution  of 
this  Church  did  not  allow,  but  forbade  by  implication,  that  there  should  be  an  organ- 
ization adapted  to  the  different  temper  of  the  people  1  Why,  if  the  doctrine  which 
is  presented  here  be  correct,  that  no  bishop  should  be  a  slaveholder,  that  he  should 
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have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  held  slaves,  the  Southern  country  would  always 
be  visited  by  really  foreign  bishops.  Is  it  not  palpable,  that  such  a  system  could 
not  operate  in  the  Southern  country  '  Must  not  these  gentlemen  have  seen  that 
men  never  would  receive  religious  instruction  altogether  from  strangers,  and  whose 
being  strangers  would  be  evidence  of  contempt  towards  those  whom  they  visited  ! 
I  submit,  that  it  would  be  the  last  thing  to  suppose  of  the  wise  constructors  of  this 
system,  that  thev  should  have  made  no  provision  whereby  this  Church  might  adapt 
itself,  by  a  division,  to  the  great  end  of  carrying  the  Gospel,  without  offence,  to  all 
the  difTerent  parts  of  this  extensive  country. 

I  would  advert  now  to  another  matter — political  dissensions,  political  disruptions. 
Is  this  Church  so  constituted,  that  it  shall  be  powerless  to  meet  any  such  exigency  ! 
Look  to  the  case  of  Canada.  That  was  in  the  connexion  of  the  Church  in  this 
country.  There  was  a  war  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  ;  and  members 
of  this  Church  were  arrayed  against  each  other.  Both  parties  had  felt  the  conse- 
quences of  war.  And  was  this  Church  so  powerless  that  it  could  not  lawfully  con- 
sent to  the  Methodists  in  Canada  organizing  a  separate  Church,  without  their  being 
schismatical  and  separatists  !  They  have  practically  solved  the  question,  and  solved 
it  according  to  good  sense,  and  solved  it  against  that  restrictive  implication  which 
they  wish  to  insert  in  this  Discipline. 

Again  :  the  number  of  delegates  which  might  be  sent,  might  make  a  necessity  for  a 
division.  There  is  an  extent  to  which  this  evil  might  be  limited,  by  lessening  the 
ratio  of  representation.  It  was  originally  one  for  five  ;  then  one  for  seven  ;  then  one 
for  fourteen  ;  and  finally  one  for  twenty-one.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  that  to  carry  it 
very  much  further  would  leave  no  representation  at  all.  If  the  ratio  was  one  for  one 
hundred,  there  would  be  no  real  representation.  It  might  be  a  representation  from  a 
people  to  a  government,  but  this  was  to  be  a  representation  of  delegates  from  preach- 
ers. It  was  a  delegation  from  one  governing  body  to  a  superior  governing  body. 
What  would  be  a  ratio  of  one  delegate  to  one  thousand  preachers  '!  How  could  such 
a  delegate  feel  for  his  constituents  !  How  could  he  express  their  feelings  ?  There 
must  be  a  limit  to  this  ;  and  when  this  limit  slu)uld  be  reached,  the  only  remedy 
would  be  the  organization  of  a  separate  body  under  similar  principles. 

The  increase  of  population  in  this  country,  for  the  next  fifty  years,  would  of  itself 
render  this  body  so  unwieldy,  that,  for  that  reason  alone,  a  separation  would  be  a  ne- 
cessary measure.  I  say  that  these  considerations,  growing  out  of  the  history  of  tins 
body,  and  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  are  entirely  consistent  with  the  substance 
of  this  Discipline. 

I  turn  now  to  the  rules  touching  the  General  and  annual  conferences  ;  I  come  to  the 
text  of  the  constitution,  so  to  say,  (p.  27  of  IVo.  1,) — 

"  Who  shall  compose  the  General  Conference,  and  what  are  the  regulations  and 
powers  belonging  to  it  ! 

"  Alls  1.  The  General  Conference  shall  he  composed  of  one  member  for  every 
twenty-one  members  of  each  annual  conference,  to  lie  ajipointed  cither  by  seniority 
or  choice,  at  the  discretion  of  such  annual  conference  ;  yet  so  that  such  representa- 
tives shall  have  travelled  at  least  four  full  calendar  years  from  the  time  that  thev 
were  received  on  trial  by  an  annual  conference,  and  are  in  full  connexion  at  the  time 
of  holding  tlie  Conference." 

Observe  the  character  of  this  body.  These  delegates  are  "to  he  appointed  either 
by  seniority  or  choice,"  and  they  are  to  be  taken  from  the  constituent  body  whom 
they  represent  : — 

"  3.  .\t  all  times  when  the  General  Conference  is  met,  it  shall  take  two-thirds  of 
the  representatives  of  all  the  annual  conferences  to  make  a  quorum  for  transacting 
busmess. 
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"  5.  The  General  Conference  shall  have  full  powers  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  our  Church,  under  the  following  limitations  and  restrictions." 

I  submit  that  we  should  construe  these  articles,  on  the  supposition  that  the  powers 
of  the  Conference  were  great  enough  to  have  these  restrictions  carved  out  of  them. 
These  powers  would  have  embraced  fverythi  ng  which  the  restrictions  carved  out,  if 
these  restrictions  had  not  been  imposed.  The  expression  on  this  subject,  in  logic,  I 
suppose,  is,  that  "  the  exception  proves  the  rule  ;"  that  is,  if  there  is  a  necessity  for 
the  exception,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  rule  would  extend  to  the  excepted  case  if  the 
exception  did  not  exist.    Now,  what  is  the  first  restriction  1 

"  The  General  Conference  shall  not  revoke,  alter,  or  change  our  articles  of  reli- 
gion, nor  establish  any  new  standards  or  rules  of  doctrine  contrary  to  our  present 
existing  and  established  standards  of  doctrine." 

Does  not  the  putting  in  of  this  restriction  admit  that  the  power  of  the  Conference 
would  have  been  extensive  enough  to  change  their  doctrines,  if  this  restriction  had  not 
been  inserted  1  Otherwise,  it  would  be  idle  to  put  it  in.  How  extensive  then  are 
the  powers  of  this  Conference !  It  could  now  change  the  whole  character  of  the  body 
but  for  this  restriction.    Then  the  second  restriction  is  : — 

"  They  shall  not  allow  of  more  than  one  representative  for  every  fourteen  members 
of  the  annual  conference,  nor  allow  of  a  less  number  than  one  for  every  thirty  :  pro- 
vided, nevertheless,  that  when  there  shall  be  in  any  annual  conference  a  fraction  of 
two-thirds  the  number  which  shall  be  fixed  for  the  ratio  of  representation,  such  annual 
conference  shall  be  entitled  to  an  additional  delegate  for  such  fraction  ;  and  provided 
also,  that  no  conference  shall  be  denied  the  privilege  of  two  delegates." 

If  it  had  not  been  for  this  second  restrictive  article,  the  General  Conference  might 
have  allowed  the  rate  of  representation  to  vary  in  any  indefinite  mode  they  pleased. 
They  might  have  bridged  the  difficulties  which  are  constantly  occurring  in  the  history 
of  large  bodies.  ^  They  might,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  England,  have  swamped  the 
peerage  by  the  creation  of  new  peers.  They  might,  on  a  temporary  occasion,  have 
allowed  to  the  Northern  or  the  Southern  conferences  a  double  or  triple  representation. 
This  restriction  was  introduced  to  prevent  this  being  done.  Does  not  this  show  a 
kind  of  omnipotence,  so  to  say.  in  the  power  of  this  body,  so  far  as  this  Church  is 
concerned  ]  Is  it  not  the  power  of  parliament  itself,  that  can  change  the  time  for 
which  it  was  elected  to  serve  1  It  can  change  the  subject  of  representation  ;  it  can 
change  and  alter  the  franchise  ;  it  can  change  everything  about  it.  So  could  this 
body  ;  and  so  can  this  body,  except  according  to  this  restriction.  Then, 

"  3.  They  shall  not  change  or  alter  any  part  or  rule  of  our  government,  so  as  to  do 
away  episcopacy,  or  destroy  the  plan  of  our  itinerant  general  superintendency." 

"  Destroy  "  is  the  word.  Without  this  restriction  could  they  not  have  altered  and 
done  away  with  episcopacy  1  Could  they  not  have  destroyed  the  general  superin- 
tendency 1  They  were  in  fact  the  Church  ;  they  were  the  general  council  of  the 
Church,  with  the  primitive  and  original  power  and  authority  of  the  Church  as  a 
Church.  What  does  the  phrase,  "  so  as  to  do  away  episcopacy,"  mean  1  Why,  that 
they  may  vary  episcopacy;  they  may  limit  it,  but  shall  not  "destroy"  the  plan  of 
our  itinerant  general  superintendency.  They  may  make  the  itinerancy,  instead  of 
being  absolutely  general,  general  according  to  circumstances  ;  they  may  excuse  a 
bishop  from  running  all  over  the  United  States  ;  they  may  excuse  a  man  disqualified 
by  his  peculiar  notions,  and  not  disturb  the  plan  of  general  itinerant  superintendency. 
I  know  very  well  the  extent  to  which  we  go  for  these  gentlemen's  benefit  in  the  case 
of  Bishop  Andrew,  when  we  make  these  remarks.  But  we  cannot  read  this  article 
without  seeing  that  whatever  can  be  done  in  consistence  with  the  language  and 
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spirit  of  the  third  restrictive  article,  the  General  Conference  can  do.  Tliry.  there- 
fore, can  do  anything  with  the  plan  of  episcopacy,  exce  pt  doing  it  awav.  That  is 
their  power,  without  regard  to  the  annual  conferences.  Then, 

"  4.  They  shall  not  revoke  or  change  the  general  rules  of  the  United  Societies." 

These  are  the  rules  of  Church  membership.  Thev  are  the  modes  by  which  men 
attach  themselves  to  the  integral  societies  of  this  Methodist  Connexion.   Then  atrain, 

"  5.  They  shall  not  do  away  the  privileges  of  our  ministers  or  preachers  of  trial  by  a 
committee,  and  of  an  appeal  ;  neither  shall  they  do  awav  the  privileges  of  our  mem- 
bers of  trial  before  the  society,  or  by  a  committee,  and  of  an  appeal." 

They  are  not  to  do  away  with  the  mode  of  trial,  but  they  may  regulate  everything 
about  it  ;  they  may  say  how  the  trial  shall  be  conducted.  Thev  are  not  to  do  away 
these  privileges  of  the  preachers  and  members.    Then,  tinallv, 

"  6.  They  shall  not  appropriate  the  produce  of  the  Book  Concern,  nor  of  the 
Charter  Fund,  to  anv  purpose  other  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling,  supernu- 
merary, superannuated,  and  worn-out  preachers,  their  wives,  widows,  and  children." 

They  may  deal  with  it  in  any  way,  except  that  they  shall  not  appropriate  it  to  any 
other  purpose  ;  but  wc  are  not  upon  that  now.  We  are  now  upon  the  question  of 
consenting  to  a  separation  of  the  Church  into  parts.  Is  there  any  rt  striction  which 
prevents  that  1  Is  there  any  provision  which  says  that  this  Church  shall  not  divide 
itself  into  parts  !  But  the  gentlemen  will  doubtless  say,  this  constitution  contains 
within  itself  an  article  for  its  own  amendment.  I  beg  their  pardon.  It  contains  an 
article  for  amendment  only,  in  regard  to  these  restrictive  rules.  If  the  thing  proposed 
to  be  amended  is  not  in  the  restrictive  articles,  then  the  vote  of  the  conferences  can- 
not change  it,  and  the  vote  of  one  single  conference  standing  out,  would  defeat  any 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  (,'hurch.  Tlicre  is  no  power  of  change  as  to  matters 
not  in  the  restrictive  articles  ;  and  the  very  fact  that  there  is  no  imwcr  of  change 
except  as  to  these  restrictive  articles,  shows  that  there  is  no  limitation  of  the  authority 
of  the  Church  except  these  restrictive  articles. 

On  the  subject  of  this  power  of  the  <  uiu  ral  ( 'nnfercnce,  I  would  ask,  ^V'hat  restric- 
tive article  is  conceived  to  be  violated  by  a  Plan  of  Separation  which  adopts  (  very 
restrictive  article,  and  all  the  terms  of  the  constitution  !  ^\'hich  is  the  arlicle  tliat 
is  violated  !  Is  it  chan^'iiig  the  articles  of  religion  '  If  it  does,  it  is  restricted  ;  if  it 
does  not,  it  is  not  restricted.  I  am  .it  a  loss  to  know  what  article  of  religion  is 
changed,  by  allowing  the  Southern  Church  to  organize  itself  as  a  new  (Miurch,  with 
the  very  same  article.  Does  it  change  the  riilio  (if  rrjjresental ion  !  Dm  s  it,  in  the 
sense  of  thr  third  restriction,  do  awav  e|iiseii|i.iry,  (ir  destroy  the  )ilan  ol  general 
itinerant  superintendeney  '  In  other  words,  dues  it  convert  llir  Mctliodist  hisli(ip  info 
a  diiices.in  bishop  ill  any  srnse  whatever^  I  kiiDW  that  this  may  be  :i  matter  of 
degree — .i  liishoj)  might  be  limited  to  one  or  two  ci'iifc  renees.  That  would  I'c,  I 
admit,  a  viol  ition  of  the  spirit  of  the  article,  and  indeed  (•!  the  article  itsi  lf;  hut  I 
ask,  if  limiting  a  bishop  to  thirteen  conferences,  mon-  i-iinfi  reiiccs  than  existed  at  the 
time  this  constitution  was  adopted,  with  iiioic  persons  to  lie  guvrriu  d,  w  as  doing 
away  with  the  episciipary.  or  destroying  the  iilan  of  itiner.int  gi  ueral  superintend- 
encv  '  Does  it  revoke  or  change  the  general  rules  nl  the  Unilid  S(u-ielies  '  Dues 
it  take  awav  the  privileges  of  jireaehers  and  ineniluTs  to  trial  '  Doe<  it  ;ippropria;o 
the  produce  nf  the  lie<ik  Concern,  or  of  the  Chartered  Fund,  to  anv  other  iinrpo>c 
than  the  benefit  of  tr.ivelliiig,  supcrnuinerarv.  and  superannuated  ichers  '  Does 
it  v.iry  the  |iersons  by  whom  these  contributions  must  n  ach  the  beneficiaries  '  I 
suppose  that,  under  the  Plan  of  Separation,  the  part  of  this  IJnnk  Concern  which 
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must  go  to  the  beneficiaries  in  the  Southern  Church  is  to  be  applied  according  to  the 
Discipline  of  1840. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  Plan  of  Separation  is  absolutely  void,  and  that,  by  reason 
of  the  mistake  into  which  we  have  been  led,  we  are  not  schismatical,  but  merely  con- 
tumacious, and  have  not  come  up  to  t^^e  General  Conference.  The  fund  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed. Who  are  to  distribute  it  1  The  very  annual  conferences  at  the  South,  as 
they  are  now  constituted.  They  are  the  very  original  bodies  of  Methodism.  They 
would  take  this  fund,  and  they  would  distribute  it  to  the  very  same  beneficiaries. 
This  is  a  practical  thing ;  and  our  learned  friends,  when  they  come  to  speak  of  the 
Plan  of  Separation  violating  the  order  of  the  Church,  in  allowing  it  to  divide  itself 
into  two  parts,  and  to  give  to  each  part  the  vitality  of  a  complete  organization,  must 
show  practically  how  it  defeated  this  restrictive  system.    I  submit  that  it  did  not. 

I  come  now  to  the  judgment  of  this  body  on  this  very  subject.  I  have  said  what 
I  need  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  judgment  of  the  Canada  Conference.  The  Gene- 
ral Conference  never  left  it  to  the  annual  conferences  to  determine  whether  they  had 
the  power  of  assenting  to  the  Canada  Methodists  forming  a  separate  body.  They 
never  hesitated  about  that ;  they  never  doubted  that  that  formed  a  true  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  not  separatist  nor  schismatic.  That  was  the  Conference  of  1832  ; 
it  was  followed  up  by  the  action  of  the  Conference  of  1836.  That  of  1840  had  no 
connexion  with  this  subject.  The  judgment  of  the  Conference  of  1844  was  in  favour 
of  this  view  of  the  power  of  division.  I  shall  examine  the  Plan  of  Separation  more 
particularly  hereafter  ;  but  I  would  now  remark  that  it  was  never  submitted  to  the 
annual  conferences  to  say  whether  there  should  be  a  separate  organization  or  not. 
The  question  submitted  was  a  very  different  one,  whether  they  should  alter  the  sixth 
restrictive  article,  so  as  to  put  this  fund  at  the  command  of  two-thirds  of  the  General 
Conference  ;  so  that,  instead  of  having  the  profits  of  this  Book  Concern  applied  to 
the  relief  of  beneficiaries,  they  might,  if  that  proposition  had  passed,  have  voted  it  to 
the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  Liberia,  or  to  any  other  purpose  than  this.  They 
did  not  submit  to  the  annual  conferences  the  question  whether  they  should  separate 
the  Church  into  two  parts,  so  that  each  should  be  a  genuine,  a  true  Church  ;  and  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say,  in  relation  to  that  Conference,  that  it  was  composed  of  ex- 
ceedingly able  men,  as  the  documents  show. 

One  other  remark  on  this  subject,  and  I  leave  this  particular  question — this  power 
to  divide  itself  into  two  bodies, — that  is,  the  opinion  of  the  bishops,  p.  101,  book  No.  2. 
I  think  our  reference  to  this,  in  our  bill  of  complaint,  has  not  been  understood  by  the 
other  side.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  bishops  have  power  to  alter  the  constitution 
of  this  Church,  nor  give  any  declaratory  opinions  which  can  bind  the  Church.  We 
do  not  present  it  in  that  way,  no  more  than  we  would  present  the  judgment  from 
Lord  Lyndhurst  to  bind  this  Court ;  but  what  we  do  present  it  for,  is,  to  show  that 
in  the  judgment  of  the  coolest,  best,  and  the  wisest  men  in  that  Church,  there  was 
no  hesitation  as  to  the  existence  of  this  power,  and  that  it  was  properly  and  well 
exercised  in  1844.  It  is,  as  I  might  say,  the  opmion  of  highly-respectable  persons 
conversant  with  that  which  we  are  now  discussing.    I  will  read  it. 

"  This  council  met  in  the  city  of  New- York,  July  2,  1845,  and  was  attended  by 
Bishops  Hedding,  Waugh,  Morris,  and  Janes.  Bishop  Hamline  sent  his  opinion  iij 
writing  on  the  points  to  be  acted  on  by  the  council ;  Bishop  Soule  did  not  attend  ; 
and  Bishop  Andrew,  being  suspended,  was  not  invited.  Besides  agreeing  on  a  new 
plan  of  visitation,  the  bishops  adopted  the  following  resolutions,  intended  for  the 
government  of  their  own  administration  : — 

"  '  1.  Resolved,  That  the  Plan  reported  by  the  select  committee  of  nine  at  the  last 
General  Conference,  and  adopted  by  that  body,  in  regard  to  a  distinct  ecclesiastical 
connexion,  should  such  a  course  be  found  necessary  by  the  annual  conferences  in 
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the  slaveholdinrr  States,  is  regarded  by  us  as  of  binding  obligation  in  the  premises,  so 
far  as  our  administration  is  concerned.'  " 

That  is  to  sav,  we  regard  it  as  binding  on  us,  and  shall  obey  it ;  the  (  onference 
of  1848  said  they  considered  it  null  and  void,  and  that  the  Conference  of  1844  had 
10  power  to  pass  it. 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  in  order  to  ascertain  fairly  the  desire  and  purpose  of  those 
societies  bordering  on  the  line  of  division,  in  regard  to  their  adherence  to  the  Church, 
North  or  South,  due  notice  should  be  given  of  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  the 
meeting  for  the  above  purpose,  at  which  a  chairman  and  secretary  should  be  ap- 
pointed, and  the  sense  of  all  the  members  present  should  be  ascertained,  and  the 
same  be  forwarded  to  the  bishop  who  may  preside  at  the  ensuing  annual  conferences  ; 
or  forward  to  said  presiding  bishop  a  written  request  to  be  recognised,  and  have  a 
preacher  sent  them,  with  the  names  of  the  majority  appended  thereto." 

They  not  only  declare  it  is  binding  so  far  as  their  administration  is  concerned,  but 
they  institute  a  mode  to  carry  out  successfully  that  which  their  successors  call  a 
separatist  and  schismatic  body.  I  do  not  propose  this  as  binding  your  judgments  ; 
perhaps  the  judgment  of  these  bishops  is  of  the  least  value  in  this  matter.  But  so 
far  as  this  religious  body  is  concerned,  I  must  submit,  and  certainly  out  of  respect 
:o  the  character  of  these  bishops,  that  when  they  adopted  these  resolutions,  and 
signed  this  paper,  and  undertook  to  carry  out  this  plan  of  organization  of  the  South- 
ern Church,  by  having  a  vote  taken  as  to  which  Church  the  societies  should  adhere, 
their  judgment  was  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the  separation  ;  that  it  was  compe- 
*ent  for  the  General  Conference,  for  grave  reasons,  to  separate  itself  into  two  bodies, 
each  of  which  should  be  a  true,  genuine,  and  authentic  hierarchy  in  this  Church,  and 
calculated  to  carry  out  its  excellent  purpose.  This  minute  was  passed  July  2,  1845; 
the  Southern  Church  had  organized  and  issued  its  manifesto  May  17.  It  was  there- 
fore a  declaration  in  the  very  sight  of  the  difficulties.  Let  us  look  a  little  at 
these  acts. 

The  Conference  of  1844,  without  any  hesitation,  passed  a  plan  for  an  amicable 
division.  Here  is  nothing  said  against  it  ;  they  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  vote 
to  organize  a  new  Clmrch.  The  bishops  take  the  act  up  when  the  Church  was  or- 
ganized, and  when  it  was  still  in  the  power  of  individuals  to  withdraw,  and  say,  "  We 
act  in  obedience  to  this  administration  ;  we,  the  Xorthern  bishops,  acting  together, 
some  of  us  being  present,  and  another  giving  his  opinion  in  writing,  tell  you.  Go  on, 
form  that  Southern  body  ;  choose  your  adherence," — and  they  do  it.  What  then  ! 
Savs  the  Conference  of  1848,  "  By  that  act  you  become  se|]arutists,  and  all  this 
great  fund,  the  produce  of  common  labour,  toil,  eeomirny,  activity,  and  sufl'ering, 
vou,  hv  adojjling  this  plan,  and  acting  as  your  bishops  have  acted,  in  eonformily  and 
obedience  to  it,  h.ive  forfeited  for  yourselves,  for  your  wives,  for  your  cliiklrcii,  for 
the  orphans  of  your  brethren  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  conscience  we  cannot  let  you 
touch  a  dollar  of  it  ;  but  our  beneliciarics  shall  have  three  ], arts  where  liefore  they 
iiad  but  two."  That  is  the  wav  in  which  this  controversy  jiresents  itself,  I  am  suro 
unwittingly  and  uik  xpectedly  to  those  who  brought  themselves  to  make  it.  Bui 
there  it  is  ;  we  have  become  schismatics.  We  have  forfeited  not  lor  ourselv;  s,  we 
who  are  the  belligerents  ;  we,  who  engage  in  the  revohition,  may  alibrd  to  be 
iianged  if  we  do  not  succeed  ;  these  are  the  terms  on  which  we  enter.  But  after 
this  act,  into  which  we  enter  by  their  invitation,  sanctioned  l)y  a  (ieneral  Confer- 
ence composed  of  men  of  greater  ability,  perhaps,  than  ever  met  in  the  same  (,'hnrch, 
and  sanctioned  liy  their  bishops  who  co-ojierated  witli  us  in  the  formation  of  this 
Church,  we  are  told,  in  184«,  "  wlien  you  did  that,  you  put  yourselves  out  of  the 
pale  (if  this  ('hurch  ;  you  forfeited,  not  your  right  to  take  alms,  but  your  retiring 
pensions,  your   savings'-bank  deposits,   your   life  insurances  ;    your  wives,  your 
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widows,  and  your  children,  all  suffer  in  this  common  calamity."  It  is  the  visitation 
of  the  sin  of  Adam  in  a  very  different  way  upon  all  this  connexion  of  this  Church, 
for  doing  an  act  which  everybody,  in  1845  and  1846,  thought  lawful.  That  is  the 
way  in  which  the  controversy  now  stands  ;  and  I  propose  now  to  take  up  the  subject 
of  whether  there  was  any  doubt  on  tjje  effect  of  that  Plan  of  Separation.  I  have 
finished  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  power  of  the  Conferences. 

Upon  this  point  I  say  that  the  General  Conference  of  1844  did,  in  fact  and  on  a 
proper  ground,  consent  to  such  division,  to  take  effect  immediately,  in  the  choice  of 
the  Southern  conferences,  and  without  any  condition.  This  Plan  is  found  on  p.  128  of 
our  book.  I  will  first  read  it,  and  make  some  remarks  upon  its  text ;  and  then  consider 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  passed,  to  see  whether  it  was  considered 
transitory,  or  whether  it  was  adopted  as  a  final  thing  which  everybody  supposed 
would  be  acted  upon  and  become  permanent. 

"  The  select  committee  of  nine,  to  consider  and  report  on  the  Declaration  of  the 
delegates  from  the  conferences  of  the  slaveholding  States,  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  report : — " 

It  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  this  Plan  of  Separation  was  adopted  upon 
the  existence  of  the  difficulties  to  which  we  have  been  led  in  the  reading  of  the 
Proofs.    Our  friends  on  the  other  side  say  it  did  not. 

"  Whereas  a  Declaration  has  been  presented  to  this  General  Conference,  with  the 
signatures  of  fifty-one  delegates  of  the  body,  from  thirteen  annual  conferences  in  the 
slaveholding  States,  representing  that,  for  various  reasons  enumerated,  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  Church  organization  cannot  be  success- 
fully accomplished  by  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  General  Conference  as  now 
constituted." 

That  is  the  declaration  of  an  existing  fact  in  the  opinion  of  those  delegates. 

"And  whereas*in  the  event  of  a  separation,  a  contingency  to  which  the  Declara- 
tion asks  attention  as  not  improbable,  we  esteem  it  the  duty  of  this  General  Confer- 
ence to  meet  the  emergency  with  Christian  kindness  and  the  strictest  equity." 

This  bears  on  what  I  have  said  as  to  its  being  an  amicable  separation.  They 
thought  it  their  duty  to  meet  it  with  Christian  kindness  and  the  strictest  equity  ; 
to  which  I  would  introduce  as  a  note  what  they  declared  when  the  Canada  Confer- 
ence spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  Book  Concern,  that  it  was  just  in  regard  to  their 
former  relations  and  their  liberality  that  they  should  have  their  share. 

"  Therefore,  Resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  annual  conferences  in  Ge- 
neral Conference  assembled, 

"  1.  That,  should  the  annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States  find  it  neces- 
sary to  unite  in  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connexion,  the  following  rule  shall  be  observed 
with  regard  to  the  Northern  boundary  of  such  connexion." 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  an  alteration  here  ;  it  stood  as  originally  pre- 
sented by  the  committee,  "  That  should  the  delegates  from  the  conferences  in  the 
slaveholding  States  find  it  necessary  ;"  thus  leaving  it  to  the  delegates  then  present. 
These  delegates  shrunk  from  that  responsibility,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Paine,  the 
words  "  delegates  from  the,"  were  stricken  out.  But  it  was  intended  as  a  Plan  to 
be  made  and  acted  upon  as  much,  whether  it  was  the  delegates  who  decided  for  it, 
or  the  conferences  from  which  they  came.  The  object  of  those  delegates  was  to 
change  the  responsibility  of  the  mode  of  action  from  themselves  to  the  conferences 
which  they  represented. 

"  All  the  societies,  stations,  and  conferences,  adhering  to  the  Church  in  the  South, 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  said  societies,  stations,  and  conferences, 
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shall  remain  under  the  unmolested  pastoral  care  ol  the  Southern  Church,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  shall  in  no  wise  attempt  to  oriranize 
Churches  or  societies  within  the  limits  of  the  Church,  South,  nor  shall  they  attempt 
to  exercise  any  pastoral  oversight  therein ;  it  being  understood  that  the  ministry  of 
the  South  reciprocally  observe  the  same  rule  in  relation  to  stations,  societies,  and 
conferences  adhering,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority,  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  (.'hurch  ; 
provided,  also,  that  this  rule  shall  apply  only  to  socictit  s,  stations,  and  conferences 
bordering  on  the  line  of  division,  and  not  to  interior  charges,  which  shall  in  all  cases 
be  left  to  the  care  of  that  Church  within  whose  territory  thev  are  situated  '" 

Here  is  a  provision  as  to  how  the  boundary  shall  be  ascertained.  It  does  not  de- 
tine  it  exactly,  but  says  ;  "  Here  are  Southern  delegates  ;  we  are  satisfied  where  the 
boundary  shall  be,  but  there  will  be  bordering  societies  which  niav  be  divided,  and  to 
provide  for  that,  we  adopt  this  article  ;"  and  this  article  the  bishops,  in  1845,  at- 
tempted to  carry  out.  I  think  it  shows  very  clearly  that  it  was  to  be  an  immediate 
division. 

"  2.  That  ministers,  local  and  travelling,  of  every  grade  and  office  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  may,  as  they  prefer,  remain  in  that  Church,  or,  without  blame, 
attach  themselves  to  the  Church,  South." 

Could  that  consist  with  the  idea  of  a  separating  and  schismatic  Church?  If  my 
learned  friends  take  up  the  doctrines  of  their  answer  and  the  Conference  of  1848. 
and  make  this  Church  schismatic,  they  have  to  give  some  beautiful  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  this  provision.  They  could  not.  certainly,  but  be  blamed  for  unithig 
with  a  schismatic  Church.  They  would  have  committed  an  absurdity  in  sanctioning 
a  schism  which  they  had  no  right  to  sanction  in  any  wav.  It  meant  to  say  to  all  the 
parties  attached  to  the  Church,  South,  that  there  should  be  no  blame  about  it — that 
they  should  be  just  as  trood  Methodist  ministers  as  before.  That  is  what  we  mean 
by  an  amicable  separation,  and  treating  with  the     strictest  equity." 

•'3.  Rcsoh-ed,  by  the  delegates  of  all  the  annual  cuiiferences  in  t Irm  ral  Cunfer- 
cnce  assembled.  That  we  recommend  to  all  the  annual  conferences,  at  their  first  ap- 
proaching sessions,  to  authorize  a  change  of  llie  sixth  restrictive  articK',  so  that  the 
first  clause  shall  read  thus:  'Thev  shall  not  apjiropriate  the  produce  of  the  Book 
Concern,  nor  of  the  Chartered  Fund,  to  any  other  pur|)usc  other  than  for  the  benefit 
of  the  travelling,  supernunu  rarv,  superannuated,  and  worn-out  preachers,  their  wives, 
widows,  and  children,  and  to  such  other  purposes  as  in.iy  be  determined  upon  by  the 
votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  mendiers  of  the  (lent  ral  ('onferenre  '  " 

That  was  a  recommendation  in  no  respect  conditional  to  the  two  jirevious.  It  in- 
volves somethiug  so  verv  difl'erent  from,  \shat  was  called  fur  by  the  idea  of  sepanition, 
that  it  is  evident  that  its  being  fmind  here  was  simply  because  an  oci  asimi  was  thus 
presented  of  hiiving  a  question  of  this  kind  made  and  disposed  of  The  (  lieet  ol  it 
was,  that  while  it  jireserved  the  same  rii;lit  in  tliese  original  lii-neficiaries,  il  v.onld 
allow  the  Ceneral  ( 'oiiference  to  apply  that  fund  to  .inv  other  |iur)](jse  tlial  twu- 
thirds  of  the  Conference  should  clioose.  Tliat  goes  widrly  beyond  aiiytliing  C(in- 
nccted  with  the  separation  "f  the  ('hurch  into  two  jiarts  There  had  been  ditlicuhies 
in  the  C.inad:i  c-isi  .  ,i  (  (UuproiiLise  had  then  been  made,  and  the  liody  h;id  been  put  iu 
a  very  awkward  jjosition  as  the  administrators  ul  the  cli.irity.  They  wished  to  avoid 
that  here.  Hut  they  did  not  in.ake  this  ,is  a  coudilinn  upon  which  the  Churcli  should 
be  separated;  if  it  had  be(  ii  adopted,  it  would  have  luul  an  effect  b.y'ud  this 
separation. 

"4.  That  wheiu  ver  the  .uniu,!!  conferences,  liv  .i  voir  of  three-fourths  of  all  their 
members  voting  on  the  third  resolution,  sli.iil  hav(^  (-(mcurred  m  the  recommendation 
to  alter  the  si.\th  restrictive  article,  the  agents  at  \(  w-^"ork  and  ( ■inciunat i  shall, 
and  thev  are  hereby  authonzeil  and  din  i'ltd  to  deliver  over  to  any  authorized  agent 
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or  appointee  of  the  Church,  South,  should  one  be  organized,  all  notes  and  book  ac- 
counts against  the  ministers.  Church  members,  or  citizens  within  its  boundaries, 
with  authority  to  collect  the  same  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Southern  Church,  and  that 
said  agents  also  convey  to  the  aforesaid  agent  or  appointee  of  the  South,  all  the  real 
estate,  and  assign  to  him  all  the  property,  including  presses,  stock,  and  all  right  and 
interest  connected  with  the  printing  *tablishments  at  Charleston,  Richmond,  and 
Nashville,  which  now  belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 

It  was  in  ease  of  the  agents  that  this  was  done.  If  this  should  be  done,  then  it 
was  a  case  in  which  the  agents  needed  no  legal  protection.  They  were  trustees;  it 
might  be  that  the  trustees  could  be  changed,  and  the  fund  dealt  with  upon  intrinsic 
right  by  representatives  of  beneficiaries  in  the  Southern  conferences  without  this,  but 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  case  calling  for  judicial  construction.  The  object  was  to 
make  it  easy  to  the  agents.  They  did  not  pretend  to  say  anything  about  the  matter 
<rf  right.    That  was  already  adjudged. 

"  5.  That  when  the  annual  conferences  shall  have  approved  the  aforesaid  change 
in  the  sixth  restrictive  article,  there  shall  be  transferred  to  the  above  agent  of  the 
Southern  Church  so  much  of  the  capital  and  produce  of  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern as  will,  with  the  notes,  book  accounts,  presses,  &c.,  mentioned  in  the  last  reso- 
lution, bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  property  of  said  Concern  that  the 
travelling  preachers  in  the  Southern  Church  shall  bear  to  all  the  travelling  ministers 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  the  division  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  travelling  preachers  in  the  forthcoming  minutes." 

As  I  remarked,  that  was  done  in  ease  of  the  agents.  The  only  thing  to  which  a 
condition  was  applied  was  the  turning  over  by  the  agents.  It  was  not  left  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  conferences  to  determine  whether  the  new  Church  should  be  formed. 
That  was  upon  the  Plan,  showing  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  base  it  upon  this  re- 
strictive article.  Jn  the  minutes  of  1848,  it  is  set  up  that  the  whole  of  this  Plan  was 
conditional  upon  the  passing  of  that  restrictive  article.  I  submit  upon  that  subject, 
here  and  finally,  that  by  the  first  resolution  the  decision  of  the  separation  was  left  to 
the  slaveholding  conferences,  whereas  the  restrictive  article  was  to  be  acted  upon  by 
three-fourths  of  all  the  conferences ;  and  I  submit  that  it  is  an  end  to  the  question 
of  what  the  Plan  of  Separation  meant.  It  may  be  avoided ;  but  as  to  saying  that  a 
Plan  of  Separation,  which  was  to  depend  upon  the  election  of  the  Southern  confer- 
ences, was  to  be  avoided  or  not,  according  to  the  election  of  three-fourths  of  all  the 
conferences,  I  submit  is  a  plain,  palpable  contradiction  and  absurdity. 

Now  upon  the  mode  of  operation  of  this  Plan.  It  was  for  a  division  of  the  funds. 
The  produce  of  this  fund  was  always  divided  according  to  the  numbers  returned  in 
the  minutes  of  the  annual  conferences  every  year  to  the  book-steward,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Book  Concern.  The  number  of  preachers  would  change  exceedingly  every 
year,  and  if  we  can  ascertain  when  the  proportion  was  to  be  taken  by  which  this 
division  was  to  take  place,  we  ascertain  the  time  when  the  division  was  to  take  place. 
This  gives  the  most  positive  determination  of  time.  It  adds  :  "  the  division  (of  the 
capital)  is  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  travelling  preachers  in  the  forth- 
coming minutes," — minutes  that  were  then  prepared.  If  the  Plan  of  Division  had 
not  taken  place  then,  immediately,  it  never  could  have  taken  place  under  this  Plan, 
except  with  great  inconvenience.  I  suppose,  therefore,  in  reading  this  paper  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  contemplated  an  immediate  division. 

"  6.  That  the  above  transfer  shall  be  in  the  form  of  annual  payments  of  $25,000 
per  annum,  and  specifically  in  stock  of  the  Book  Concern,  and  in  Southern  notes 
and  accounts  due  the  establishment,  and  accruing  after  the  first  transfer  mentioned 
above ;  and  until  the  payments  are  made,  the  Southern  Church  shall  share  in  all  the 
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net  profits  of  the  Book  Concern,  in  the  proportion  that  the  amount  due  them,  or  in 
arrears,  bears  to  all  the  property  of  the  Concern." 

I  submit  that  there  is  a  precision  about  that  which  looks  to  something  already  pro- 
vided. They  had  no  doubt  of  the  judgment  of  the  Southern  conferences  ;  they  had 
no  doubt  that  that  judgment  would  be  passed.  One  cannot  read  those  reports  of 
1844,  without  seeing  the  most  settled  principles  in  hostility,  which  show  that  no 
change  was  to  be  expected  until  men  shall  change  their  most  settled,  permanent  con- 
victions.   They  had  no  doubt  that  the  separation  was  to  take  place. 

What  next  do  they  dol  Taking  that  doubt  of  the  continuance  of  life  which  fills 
every  preacher's  discourses — that  uncertainty  of  life-estates  which  visits  every 
lawyer  when  dealing  with  life,  what  do  they  do"! 

"  7.  That  Nathan  Bangs,  George  Peck,  and  James  B.  Finley  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  appointed  commissioners  to  act  in  concert  with  the  same  number  of  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Southern  organization,  (should  one  be  formed,)  to  estimate 
the  amount  which  will  fall  due  to  the  South  by  the  preceding  rule,  and  to  have  full 
powers  to  carry  into  effect  the  whole  arrangement  proposed  with  regard  to  the  divi- 
sion of  property,  should  the  separation  take  place.  And  if  by  any  means  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  this  board  of  commissioners,  the  book  committee  at  New- York  shall  fill 
said  vacancy." 

Were  these  the  gentlemen  who  were  to  live  until  the  experiment  was  tried  of  Virgi- 
nia, Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  submitting  to  have  bishops  chosen  who  might  live  not 
in  that  State,  and  who  should  be  acceptable  to  the  Northern  people  1  Was  it  that 
these  commissioners  were  to  remain  a  sort  of  immortals  until  this  thing  could  be 
tested?  Is  it  meant  that  they  named  these  gentlemen,  men  of  age,  not  looking  to  very 
great  endurance  of  life,  but  looking  rather  to  its  uncertainty,  and  did  not  expect  the 
Plan  to  be  acted  upon  without  delay  1  They  were  to  estimate  the  amount  which  fell 
due  to  the  South,  and  have  full  powers  to  carry  into  effect  the  whole  arrangement. 
They  were  not  to  wait  for  another  General  Conference  to  supply  a  vacancy,  but  to 
have  men  on  the  ground  for  it. 

"  8.  That  whenever  any  agents  of  the  Southern  Church  are  clothed  with  legal  au- 
thority or  corporate  power  to  act  in  the  premises,  the  agents  at  New- York  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  act  in  conference  with  said  Southern  agents,  so  as  to  give 
the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  a  legally-binding  force." 

"  A  legally-binding  force,"  without  the  action  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  annual 
conferences.  As  soon  as  the  Southern  Conference  organized  and  appointed  commis- 
sioners with  legal  authority,  that  is,  accordiiiir  to  the  law  of  the  ( 'hnrch,  to  act  upon  the 
matter,  they  were  to  act,  and  their  acting  was  to  be  legally  binding. 

"9.  That  all  the  property  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  meeting-houses, 
parsonages,  colleges,  schools,  conference  funds,  cemeteries,  and  of  everythmg  within 
the  limits  of  the  Southern  organization,  shall  be  forever  free  from  any  claun  set  up  on 
the  part  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  so  far  as  this  resolution  can  be  of  force 
in  the  premises." 

Granting  the  most  suspensive  fact  of  that  resolution,  as  to  the  doubt  of  the  power 
to  convey  property,  yet  no  one  can  doubt  it  was  intended  to  0]ierate  immediately  as 
a  present  relinquishment  and  abandonment  to  this  Southern  (Jhurch  of  all  that  be- 
longed to  it.  This  brings  me  to  the  notice  of  another  question — and  it  is  a  vast  ques- 
tion involved  indirectly  in  this  case — that  if  we  arc  a  schismatic  Church,  e  very 
meeting-house  can  legally  be  taken  aw,ay  from  us  by  any  one  from  the  iNorthern 
Conference.    If  it  recognises  the  Southern  Church  as  a  true  Methodist  Church,  then 
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this  resolution  was  of  no  force,  except  merely  to  show  that  this  possession  of  that 
property  by  the  Southern  Church  was  with  the  entire  assent  of  the  Northern  breth- 
ren ;  and  with  that  sort  of  assent  they  say,  We  have  no  title  to  it,  and  therefore  this 
resolution  does  not  give  us  a  title. 

"  10.  That  the  Church  so  formed  iff  the  South  shall  have  a  common  right  to  use 
all  the  copyrights  in  possession  of  the  Book  Concerns  at  New- York  and  Cincinnati 
at  the  time  of  the  settlement  by  the  commissioners. 

"11.  That  the  book  agents  at  New- York  be  directed  to  make  such  compensation 
to  the  conferences  South,"  for  their  dividend  from  the  Chartered  Fund,  as  the  com- 
missioners above  provided  for  shall  agree  upon." 

That  Chartered  Fund  was  located  in  Philadelphia,  and  held  under  charter  there. 
It  could  not  be  specifically  turned  over. 

"  12.  That  the  bishops  be  respectfully  requested  to  lay  that  part  of  this  report  re- 
quiring the  action  of  the  annual  conferences  before  them  as  soon  as  possible,  begin- 
ning with  the  New- York  Conference." 

It  has  been  asserted  in  the  Answer,  and  minutes,  and  journals  of  1848,  and  in  the 
report  on  the  state  of  the  Church,  that  all  this  document  was  conditional  upon  being 
acted  upon  by  three-fourths  of  the  conferences.  What  does  the  Plan  ask  the  bishops 
to  submit  to  the  conferences  !  The  whole  of  it  1  No ;  but  that  part  requiring  the 
action  of  the  annual  conferences.  What  part  ^  The  third  resolution.  So  that  the 
idea  that  the  Plan  is  conditional  all  through,  is  contradicted  by  this  last  article, 
whereby  nothing  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  annual  conferences  by  the  bishops,  but 
that  part  which  relates  to  the  alteration  of  the  sixth  restrictive  rule.  The  third  reso- 
lution is  all  which  the  bishops  ever  did  submit  to  the  conferences. 

Having  drawn  your  attention  to  the  terms  of  the  Plan,  I  propose  to  go  into  the 
circumstances  un(Jer  which  it  was  adopted,  to  show  that  it  was,  and  must  be,  perma- 
nent in  its  nature. 

The  Court  then  adjourned. 

FOURTH  DAY— Thursday,  May  22,  1851. 

Mr.  Lord, — If  your  Honours  please — I  yesterday  had  reached  that  part  of  the 
discussion  of  this  case  which  led  me  to  the  language  of  the  Plan  of  Separation.  I 
had  read  that  Plan,  and  made  some  comments  upon  its  language,  to  show  that  it  was 
a  clear  assent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  1844  to  this  separation  ;  that 
it  was  not  conditional  upon  the  assent  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  conferences  to  the 
change  in  the  sixth  restrictive  article.  My  object  at  present  is  to  consider  thai  Plan 
of  Separation  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  adopted,  so  that  we  may  take 
them  into  view  as  determining  the  exigency  to  which  the  Plan  applied,  and  to  see 
from  that  whether  the  idea  of  its  being  a  contingent  thing  is  properly  admissible  •  and 
also  to  see  whether  some  other  allegations  of  the  Answer,  which  allege  that  the 
separation  which  took  place  was  not  in  pursuance  or  in  consequence  of  pre-existino- 
difficulties,  but  was  a  sort  of  fraudulent  abuse  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  the 
Southern  conferences  by  that  Plan  of  1844,  are  in  any  degree  founded  upon  the  evi- 
dence or  upon  truth.  The  parts  of  the  Answer  which  draw  these  matters  into  conside- 
ration, will  be  found  in  the  references  which  I  shall  give.  At  the  10th  folio  of  the 
Answer  they  deny 

"  That  it  was  thereupon,"  (that  is,  upon  the  idea  of  the  separation  being  ne- 
cessary,) "  as  erroneously  alleged  by  the  plaintiffs,  that  the  resolutions  which  they 
denominate  the  '  Plan  of  Separation,'  and  which  are  set  forth  in  their  bill,  were  passed 
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at  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  held  in  the  city  of  Xcw-York  ;  and  these  defend- 
ants say,  that  then,  and  always  hitherto,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Church  have  not 
thought  there  was  any  sufficient  cause  for  a  separation  or  division  of  the  < -hurch." 

Then  again,  upon  folios  16  and  18  of  the  Answer,  the  defendants  say  : — 

"That  the  adoption  of  this  resolution"  (that  is,  what  I  call  the  sentence  of  don-ra- 
dation  of  Bishop  Andrew)  "  gave  oflfence  to  a  minority  of  the  members  of  that  ( iene- 
ral  Conference,  and  who  were  delegates  from  annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding 
States,  and  principally,  if  not  wholly,  induced  those  delegates  to  present  a  formal 
Protest  against  such  action  of  the  General  Conference,  which  was  admitted  to  record 
on  its  journal." 

They  seem  to  make  a  distinction  in  the  Answer  between  the  serious  difficulties  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  and  the  particular  and  single  action  of  that  Conference  in  the 
case  of  Bishop  Andrew. 

"  And  which  resolution,  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  further  induced  such  dele- 
gates, (although  without  the  authority  of  the  General  Conference,  and  in  no  manner 
sanctioned  by  any  action  of  that  bodv.)  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  such 
General  Conference  of  184-1, — before  the  happening  of  the  contingencies  mentioned 
in  the  so-called  '  Plan  of  Separation,'  necessary  to  give  the  same  effect,  and  before 
such  delegates  had  departed  from  the  city  of  New- York, — to  address  a  circular  to 
their  constituents  and  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church  in  the  slaveholding 
States,  therein  expressing  their  own  opinion  in  favour  of  a  separation  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  General  Conference,  and  advising  the  annual  conferences  within  those 
States  to  elect  from  their  own  bodies,  severally,  delegates  to  a  convention,  proposed 
by  them  to  be  held  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  May  following,  to  consider  and  determine 
the  matter  ;  all  which  finally  led  those  annual  conferences,  or  portions  of  them,  at 
that  convention,  to  withdraw  and  separate  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ; 
to  renounce  and  declare  themselves  wholly  absolved  from  its  jurisdiction,  government, 
and  authority  ;  and  to  institute  a  new  and  distinct  ecclesiastical  organization,  sepa- 
rate from,  and  independent  of,  the  General  Conference  of  the  .Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  under  the  denomination  of  •  The  iMethodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,' — 
which  is  the  same  organization  mi  ntioned  in  said  bill  of  complaint ;  and  the  plaintiffs, 
and  all  those  whom  they  ])rofessedlv  represent,  arc  adherents  thereof,  and  are  no 
longer  attached  to  the  NIeihodist  Episcopal  ('hurch  ;  and  these  defendants  believe 
and  submit,  that  these  ])roceedings  were,  in  no  part,  authorized  bv  the  rules  of  govern- 
ment, or  the  constitutional  law  of  the  .Methodist  i:pisi-o])al  Church,  as  contained  in  its 
Book  of  Discipline,  but  were  in  palpable  hostility  thereto." 

Then  it  follows  with  a  declaration,  (folios  21  and  22,)  that  the  resolution 

"  In  the  case  of  Bishop  .\ndrew,  instead  of  moving  to  a  secession,  called  for  due 
submission  and  respect  from  all  the  delegates  of  that  (Jonlcrc  nci-,  and  all  the  minis- 
ters and  members  of  the  Church  ;  and  tlie  defendants  upon  their  belief,  say.  that  the 
same,  and  all  the  proceedings  of  that  b(]dv  leading  thereto,  were  regular,  constitu- 
tional, and  valid;  that  the  vnlnntarv  connexion  of  ]!isho|)  .\ndrew  wjtli  sl.ivery  was 
justly  coiisidiTcd  by  a  majorit  v  of  said  (ieneral  ConliTcncc,  ami  by  most  of  tlu^  min- 
isters and  members  of  the  ('hurch,  as  '  imjiropcr  conduct  ;  and  that  every  bishop  is, 
by  a  law  of  the  Bonk  of  Discipline,  amenable  to  the.  (ieneral  ( '.onleriiice,  who  are 
thereby  declared  to  ■  have  power  to  e.xpel  him  for  iuijjropi  r  conduct,  il  tliev  sec  it 
necessary  ;'  and  that  such  resolution  and  proceedings,  in  the  (  asc  ol  liishoji  .\ndrew, 
were  in  due  accordance  with  thi'  i;ood  government  o)  the  Church." 

Then,  upon  folio  2:!,  they  say,  after  refirring  to  the  Plan  of  .Separation,  that  it  was 
passed 

'■  By  a  majority  of  over  three-fourths  of  the  (  ntirr  body,  although,  as  these  defend- 
ants state,  such  resolutions  w(  re,  m  respect  of  their  oprration  or  ellcc  t,  provisional 
and  conliiigi  nt,  were  occasioned  bv,  and  li.is(  d  upon,  the  s.iid  Declaration  of  the  South- 
ern deleg.ites,  and  were  intended  only  to  mret  the  future  i  inergeney  predicted  therein, 
should  tile  same  arise  ;  and  that  such  resolutions  were  connected  with,  .and  preceded 
by,  the  statement  and  preaiuble  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  said  committee  of 
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nine,  appointed  by  the  General  Conference  to  consider  and  report  on  such  Declara- 
tion— which  report  was  adopted  by  the  Conference,  as  will  appear  by  its  printed 
journal  (pp.  130,  137) — and  which  statement  and  preamble  are  to  be  taken,  in  con- 
nexion with  said  resolutions,  as  a  part  of  said  report  thus  adopted,  and  to  which  the 
defendants  crave  leave  to  refer  as  a  part  of  this  answer.  But  these  defendants  are 
advised  by  counsel,  that  the  said  resolutions,  embodied  in  such  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  nine,  called  the  '  Plan  of  Separation,'  were  not  duly  or  legally  passed,  and  that 
the  General  Conference  of  1844  had  no  competent,  nor  any  valid  power  or  authority  to 
pass  or  adopt  the  said  resolutions,  called  the  '  Plan  of  Separation,'  or  any  or  either 
of  them,  except  that  portion  thereof  comprising  the  recommendation  to  the  annual 
conferences  to  change  the  sixth  restrictive  rule  ;  and  these  defendants  are  also 
advised  by  counsel,  that  the'  last-named  resolutions,  when  adopted,  were  null  and 
void,  and  without  any  binding  force  or  validity,  except  in  the  matter  of  such 
recommendation  merely." 

Then  they  go  on  and  give  a  history  of  the  Church.    Again,  upon  folio  34  : — 

"  And  these  defendants,  further  answering,  submit,  as  further  advised  by  counsel, 
that  even  had  the  so-called  '  Plan  of  Separation '  been  constitutional  or  valid,  it 
merely  provided  a  prospective  plan,  which,  without  the  happening  of  certain  future 
conditions,  or,  on  the  failure  of  which  conditions,  or  either  of  them,  could  never  have, 
by  its  express  terms,  and,  as  defendants  say,  was  never  intended  to  have,  any  force 
or  validity.  And  these  defendants  expressly  aver,  that  these  conditions  have  not 
happened  ;  and  they,  therefore,  further  insist  and  submit,  that  the  said  so-called 
'  Plan  of  Separation,'  has  always  been  inoperative  ;  has  never  had  any  force  or  va- 
lidity ;  and  is  absolutely  null  and  void." 

Then,  upon  folio  42,  after  stating  that  we  had  made  this  organization  at  the  South, 
under  this  very  nugatory,  unconstitutional,  conditional  plan,  they  say, — 

"  Wherefore,  these  defendants  insist  and  submit,  that  the  '  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,'  exists  as  a  separate  ecclesiastical  communion,  solely  by  the  result, 
and  in  virtue  of^the  acts  and  doings  of  the  individual  bishops,  ministers,  and  mem- 
bers attached  to  such  Church,  South,  proceeding  in  the  premises  upon  their  own 
responsibility  ;  and  that  such  bishops,  ministers,  and  members,  have  voluntarily 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  have  renounced 
all  their  rights  and  privileges  in  her  communion  and  under  her  government." 

They  then  set  up  what  they  consider  violations  of  the  Plan,  in  some  interference  by 
preachers  from  the  South,  with  societies  lying  north  of  the  border  ;  their  idea  being 
that  this  Plan  was  in  all  its  parts  absolutely  conditional,  so  that  if  any  single  grain 
failed  to  be  delivered  rightly,  according  to  the  condition,  it  forfeited  the  whole. 
And  then,  as  a  climax  to  the  force  of  this  argument,  they  declare,  in  the  Answer, 
that  the  General  Conference,  which  met  in  May,  1848,  consisting  solely  of  members 
of  the  Northern  annual  conferences,  declared,  that  this  Conference  of  1844  had  no 
power  to  grant  the  division  ;  that  is  to  say,  these  twenty  Northern  conferences,  in 
the  absence  of  the  thirteen,  fourteen,  or  fifteen  Southern,  passed  a  solemn  resolu- 
tion, that  the  act  of  the  Conference  of  1844  was  nugatory,  was  null  and  void,  with 
no  effect ;  and  in  consequence  of  all  this,  we  are  seceders.  I  read  now  from 
folio  58  :— 

"  They  have  voluntarily  withdrawn  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
separated  themselves  from  its  principles  and  government  ;  and  have  thereby  re- 
nounced and  forfeited  all  right  and  claim,  at  law  or  in  equity,  to  any  portion  of  the 
funds  and  property  in  this  cause." 

Your  Honours  might  have  supposed,  in  using  the  word  "  forfeiture  "  so  often  as  I 
did  yesterday,  that  I  was  rather  stigmatizing  the  argument  on  the  other  side,  and 
presenting  it  in  a  light  they  did  not  adopt.  Now  you  see  they  put  it  upon  the  dis- 
tinct ground  of  forfeiture,  by  which  we  understand  a  penal  infliction  in  its  character, 
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though  it  be  a  stipiilation  ;  for  the  very  idea  of  forfeiture,  as  distinguished  from 
specific  execution  or  compensation  in  damages  for  the  want  of  it,  is,  that  you  im- 
pose something  of  much  higher  consequence  than  a  mere  result  of  a  breach  of  condi- 
tion which  insures  the  performance  of  it,  and  which  also  supposes  you  have  some 
existing  right  in  that  which  you  forfeit.  They,  therefore,  go,  in  that  case  distinctly, 
on  the  ground  that  by  our  acting  under  this  Plan  of  Separation,  we,  having  pre- 
viously a  right,  did  by  some  matter  not  co-equal,  not  co-extensive  with  the  character 
of  the  damage  or  injury  to  them,  draw  upon  us  the  serious  consequences  of  forfeiting 
a  right — such  a  right  as  I  had  the  honour  to  discuss  before  vou  yesterday. 

Now  I  am  not  only  to  consider  the  language, — supposing  that  there  may  be  any- 
thing in  that  which  would  admit  cither  of  its  being  unconditional  or  conditional, — hut 
I  propose  now  to  look  at  the  exigency  of  the  case,  the  existing  state  of  things  at  the 
time  these  resolutions  were  passed,  to  see  whether  it  was  a  contingent,  a  future,  an 
unlikely  thing,  and  one  regarded  merely  as  possible  ;  or  whether,  in  fact,  it  was  really 
and  truly  certain,  that  is,  so  certain  as  to  scarcely  leave  the  expectation  of  anything 
contrary,  so  that  the  not  happening  would  be  the  matter  which  would  surprise  us  ; 
and  to  see,  also,  whether,  under  these  circumstances,  this  was  a  matter  done  hastily> 
or  in  any  manner  as  an  abuse  of  the  authority  granted  to  organize  as  a  separate 
Church. 

The  first  question  was  this  subject  of  slavery,  which  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to 
discuss  here  in  any  extensive  way,  my  object  being  to  show,  that  upon  this  subject, 
whichever  party  in  this  Church  may  be  right  upon  its  discipline  or  doctrine,  there 
was  such  a  disagreement  as  to  the  discipline,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Church 
was  to  deal  with  it,  that  without  imputing  blame  to  the  one  or  the  other  party,  it  had 
then  become  so  ripe  that  the  body  could  not  act  together — a  body  acting  not  merely 
as  a  body  to  resist  external  violence  on  it,  and  held  together  by  a  sense  of  self- 
preservation  in  the  nature  of  political  union  or  league,  but  as  a  body  whose  object 
was  to  act  by  voluntary  co-operation  upon  the  minds  of  people  who  wrrc  to  receive 
truth  from  peace-speaking  men.  I  propose  to  show  whether  that  state  of  things  did 
not  come  to  pass,  in  which,  by  reason  of  what  had  existed  prior  to  1844,  and  which 
was  then  simply  developed, — whether  that  state  of  irreconcilable  disagreement,  not 
hostility  in  the  breaking  of  friendly  relations  of  gentlemen,  but  a  hostility  as  to 
principles,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  out  what  may  be  considered  the  policy  of  this 
Church, — did  not  exist  which  made  it  suicidal  to  go  in  this  state  to  attempt  the 
achieving  of  anything  upon  ignorance,  vice,  or  irreligion  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

On  this  subject  of  slavery,  the  position  of  this  ('hurch  was  ever  conflicting.  It 
began  upon  the  first  organization  of  the  (Church.  Mr.  Wesley  wrote  his  letter  in 
1784,  and  it  was  received  at  th<:  Christmas  conference  in  that  year  'i'heii,  under 
the  influence  of  Dr.  Coke,  a  gentleman  of  education  from  •  )xlord,  the  widest  principle 
of  emancipation  was  adopted,  taking  it  from  the  rule  of  discipline  of  the  United 
Societies,  that  no  one  should  be  engaged  in  buying  or  selling  men  for  the  purpose'  of 
enslaving  them.  He  attempted  to  bring  in  that  speculative  truth,  which  was  clear 
in  his  own  mmd,  and  to  make  it  practical  in  a  country  with  which  it  was  perfectly 
evident  he  had  but  a  slight  acquaintance,  .iiid  in  regard  to  which  il  very  soon  ap- 
peared that  his  ministrations  could  not  be  siiecesslul.  Me  enacted  rules  exceed- 
ingly strong  and  exclusive  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  but  even  in  them  there  came  in, 
of  necessity,  a  proviso,  which  detiiiitely  lixed  the  policy  of  this  Church  upon  this 
subject.  Those  rules  are  prefac(.d  by  an  acknow  ledgment  that  it  was  introducing  a 
new  term  of  communion  into  the  Church,  showing  how  great  the  power  of  this  (Con- 
ference was.    It  says  : — 

"  We  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  impropriety  of  making  new  terms  of  communion 
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for  a  religious  society  already  established,  excepting  on  the  most  pressing  occasion  ; 
and  such  we  esteem  the  practice  of  holding  our  fellow-creatures  in  slavery.  We 
view  it  as  contrary  to  the  golden  law  of  God,  on  which  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets,"  &c. 

They  provide  that  every  member  «f  the  society  who  has  slaves  in  his  possession, 
shall  execute  and  record  an  instrument  of  manumission. 

The  third  of  these  rules  is  : — 

"  In  consideration  that  these  rules  form  a  new  term  of  communion,  every  person 
concerned,  who  will  not  comply  with  them,  shall  have  liberty  quietly  to  withdraw 
himself  from  our  society  within  the  twelve  months  succeeding  the  notice  given  as 
aforesaid  ;  otherwise  the  assistant  shall  exclude  him  in  the  society.'" 

The  fifth  rule  is  :— 

"  No  person  holding  slaves  shall  in  future  be  admitted  into  society,  or  to  the 
Lord's  supper,  till  he  previously  complies  with  these  rules  concerning  slavery." 

And  in  what  follows,  the  whole  system  showed  itself  to  be  lame  and  imperfect,  and 
that  it  never  could  be  carried  out : — 

"  N.  B.  These  rules  are  to  affect  the  members  of  our  society  no  farther  than 
as  they  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which  they  reside." 

This  clause  never  could  have  been  introduced  by  the  man  who  introduced  the 
rest  of  the  resolutions.  It  was  yielding  to  the  necessity  of  the  government,  and 
the  condition  of  the  people  in  which  this  society  was  expected  to  have,  and  where  it 
has  had  great  operation.  You  will  see  that  this  society  in  all  its  dealings  on  this 
subject,  in  the  midst  of  its  fluctuations  as  to  rules,  has  always  maintained  the  same 
principle.  Wejiold  slavery  to  be  a  great  evil ;  and  I  am  free  to  say,  that  that  decla- 
ration is  held  as  well  by  gentlemen  of  the  South,  as  by  those  of  the  North  ;  but  the 
difficulty  was  how  to  deal  with  it.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  said  then,  and  say  now, 
and  have  always  said,  this  is  a  thing  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  government  under 
which  we  live,  and  the  character  of  the  institution,  you  cannot  destroy  by  extirpa- 
tion, that  is,  by  any  immediate  measures  directly  addressed  to  it ;  you  must  destroy 
it  by  enlightening  both  master  and  slave,  inducing  the  master  to  love  the  liberty  of 
the  slave,  and  the  slave  to  be  fit  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  The  others  took  the 
ground  that  this  is  a  distinct  moral  offence,  like  any  other  crime — like  stealing — and 
shall  not  be  tolerated  at  all. 

Here,  at  the  outset,  in  the  strongest  declaration  on  the  subject  ever  contained  in  a 
Methodist  Discipline,  you  have  a  deference  to  the  law  of  the  country  incorporated. 
Even  with  this  qualification  it  was  modified  and  abandoned  next  year.  This  system 
was  found  so  utterly  Utopian,  so  much  like  the  constitution  of  Mr.  Locke  for  South 
Carolina,  that  I  venture  to  say  it  was  never  practised  upon  ;  and  it  was  one  other 
example  of  the  folly  of  a  speculative  man  in  one  country,  undertaking  to  regulate  the 
practical  operations  of  civil  and  domestic,  as  well  as  of  political  life,  in  another  coun- 
try with  which  he  had  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance.  I  do  not  mean  to  go  through 
with  any  detail  on  this  subject ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  1785,  experience — and  behold 
how  short  an  experience  it  was — less  than  one  year  ! — convinced  this  society  that  those 
rules,  even  with  the  modification  made  by  somebody  who  understood  the  subject 
better  than  Dr.  Coke,  were  utterly  impracticable  ;  it  would  have  been  the  end  of 
Methodism  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  which  it  had  the  greatest  reference.  In 
1796,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  yearly  conference.  In  1800  a  more  distinct 
reference  to  the  subject  of  the  local  law  was  made.    In  1804,  the  rules  were  still  fur- 
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ther  modified,  and  the  very  striking  provision  introduced,  that  the  preachers  were  to 
instruct  the  masters  to  allow  their  slaves  instruction,  and  teach  the  slaves  obedience 
to  their  masters.  By  the  Conference  of  1808,  the  subject  was  left  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  annual  conferences,  and  that  seems  also  to  have  been  the  state  of  it 
under  the  Conference  of  1813.    In  1816  we  have  the  following  introduced  : — 

"  No  slaveholder  shall  be  eligible  to  any  official  station  in  our  Church  hereafter, 
where  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives  will  admit  of  emancipation  and  permit 
the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom." 

There  you  see  a  distinct  provision  for  the  case  of  any  official  station,  not  except- 
ing a  bishop,  preacher,  or  elder  ;  no  one  possessing  slaves  should  hold  office  where 
the  laws  permitted  emancipation  ;  and  the  qualification  is  as  extensive  as  the  rule. 
This  was  the  only  objection  on  the  subject.  If  you  are  a  slaveholder  you  shall  not 
be  admitted  to  any  official  station,  if  the  law  allows  of  emancipation.  If  the  law 
does  not  sanction  it,  the  article  does  not  apply  ;  in  other  words,  it  directly  sanctions 
it.    In  1824  the  following  was  added  : — 

"  All  our  preachers  shall  prudently  enforce  upon  our  members  the  necessity  of 
teaching  their  slaves  to  read  the  word  of  God  ;  and  to  allow  them  time  to  attend 
upon  the  public  worship  of  God  on  our  regular  days  of  Divine  service." 

In  1840,  you  will  see  that  the  agitation  had  become  extreme.  So  far  from  slavery 
not  being  the  subject  of  agitation,  it  was  a  subject  of  the  most  serious  agitation,  as 
you  will  see  by  the  minutes  ;  and  upon  this  subject,  the  Reply  to  the  Protest,  which 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  put  in,  gives  us  something  instructive.  If  I  wished 
to  show  the  irreconcilable  state  of  opinion  in  this  Church  upon  this  subject — I  do 
not  mean  hostility  between  party  and  party,  but  the  irreconcilable  state  of  opinion — 
which  would  prevent  this  Church  from  acting  in  a  body,  I  would  call  for  this  Answer 
to  the  Protest  as  the  most  decisive  proof  on  the  subject. — P  113  of  the  first  of  the 
Proofs. 

"  It  is  known  and  acknowledged  by  all  Southern  brethren,  that  Bishop  Andrew 
was  nominated  by  the  delegates  from  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  Conferences, 
us  a  Southern  candidate  for  whom  Northern  men  might  vote,  without  doing  violence 
to  their  principles,  as  he  was  no  slaveholder." 

Here  you  have  a  most  distinct  avowal  that  it  was  a  violence  to  their  principles  to 
elect  as  a  bishop  a  man  with  those  principles  which  the  Church  most  distinctly  in 
its  Discipline  tolerated.  Let  us  see  whether  in  the  history  of  that  principle  it  showed 
any  diminution  of  growth.    The  "  Reply  "  continues  : — 

"  Bishop  Andrew  himself  perfectly  understood  the  ground  of  his  election,  and  often 
said  he  was  indebted  to  his  poverty  for  his  promotion.  Since  ihe  year  1832,  the 
anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  civilized  world,  has 
constantly  and  rapidly  gained  ground  ;  and  within  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  been 
roused  to  a  special  and  most  earnest  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  a  slaveholder 
into  the  episcopal  office." 

What  do  the  gentlemen  mean  when  they  say  there  was  no  difficulty  on  this  sub- 
ject prior  to  1844  !  What  was  it  in  1832  '  "The  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the 
Church,"  that  is,  in  their  Church,  '•  and  in  the  whole  civilized  world  has  been  con- 
stantly and  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  within  llie  last  ye.ir  or  two,"  that  is  prior  to 
1844,  "it  has  been  roused  to  a  special  and  most  eariie>l  opposition."  '-Roused  ;"  that 
is  to  say,  men  have  gone  about  taunting  and  stiiuiilating  each  other  upon  the  subject, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  to  rouse  this  feeling,  and  they  tell  us  that  their  principles 
were  settled  against  this  institution,  which  had  been  provided  for  m  their  constitution. 
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so  that  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  became  roused  and  more  decided.  And  pray,  let 
me  know  when  it  has  become  more  quiet  or  more  peaceable  since  1832,  or  more 
likely  to  be  assimilated  by  living  in  close  juxtaposition  with  the  opposite  sentiment. 
Yet  they  tell  us  that  in  1844  there  was  no  real  difficulty,  and  that  it  was  all  made  by 
these  gentlemen  declaring  that  there  was  a  difficulty,  thus  stimulating  their  consti- 
tuents to  make  it  one.  This,  they  sayi  was  the  case  in  1844.  We  see  what  it  was 
in  1832  :— 

"  The  subject  was  discussed  everywhere,  and  the  dreaded  event  (that  is.  Bishop 
Andrew  being  a  slaveholder  in  any  form)  universally  deprecated  as  the  most  fearful 
calamity  that  ever  threatened  the  Church." 

What  a  state  of  feeling  was  this  in  which  the  two  bodies  of  this  Church  were  to 
go  on  together  ! — two  bodies  whose  particular  notions  had  been  provided  for  in  the 
Book  of  Discipline, — in  the  North,  where  emancipation  was  practicable,  the  rule  was 
absolute  that  it  should  be  performed ;  in  the  South,  where  it  was  not  practicable,  the 
rule  was  that  it  need  not  be  complied  with.  Here  you  find  parties  writing  a  Reply  to 
a  Protest  in  1844,  which  was  to  be  the  manifesto  of  the  majority  of  that  Conference, 
and  they  tell  us  that  they  deprecated  this  thing  as  the  most  fearful  calamity  which 
ever  threatened  a  Church,  and  yet  they  tell  us  in  the  Answer  that  they  consider  all 
the  difficulty  arose  from  the  Declaration  of  these  delegates,  and  they  went  and  stimu- 
lated the  opposition  out  of  which  grew  the  organization  of  this  Church,  and  it  was 
not  owing  to  any  preceding  difficulties. 

Now  turn  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  1840,  on  page  56  of  the  first  of 
the  Proofs.  "  May  2d;"  these  Conferences  all  began  the  first  of  May.  They  had 
hardly  got  seated,  before 

"  May  2. — 0.  Scott,  of  the  New-England  Conference,  presented  a  petition  from 
persons  residing  in  New- York,  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  On  the  presenting  of  this 
petition,  J.  Early  moved  the  appointment  of  a  standing  committee  on  slavery,  to 
whom  all  papers,  petitions,  and  memorials  upon  that  subject  shall  be  referred. 
Adopted.  Ordered  that  the  committee  consist  of  twenty-eight  members,  one  from 
each  annual  conference,  and  appointed  by  the  respective  delegations." 

Look  at  that,  and  see  if  this  Church  did  not  then  find  that  that  was  a  vast  and 
terrible  difficulty  for  them  to  deal  with,  and  that  they  needed  to  deal  with  it  not  by  a 
committee  of  a  few  prudent,  discreet  men,  but  by  a  committee  which  should  em- 
brace one  member  from  every  one  of  the  conferences  of  their  Church.  Then, 
again : — 

"May  8. — E.  Dorsey  presented  the  memorial  of  the  stewards  and  others  of  West- 
moreland circuit,  Baltimore  Conference,  complaining  of  the  action  of  the  Baltimore 
Annual  Conference,  in  refusing  to  elect  to  ordit)ation  local  preachers,  on  the  single 
ground  of  their  being  slaveholders." 

Surely,  that  was  not  a  fancy ;  that  was  a  substantial  difficulty.  Here,  in  West- 
moreland county,  in  Virginia,  local  preachers  were  refused  to  be  ordained  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  connected  with  slavery,  when  the  very  provision  of  the  Disci- 
pline on  that  subject  left  every  one  free  to  be  elected  to  any  official  station  in  the 
Church,  in  the  Southern  country,  if  emancipation  was  impracticable,  although  he  was 
a  slaveholder.  To  whom  were  these  preachers  to  address  themselves  1  To  vast 
audiences  of  slaves  and  masters — and  were  they  to  be  addressed  by  a  foreign  minis- 
try ;  a  ministry  wlio  held  the  very  institution  in  the  midst  of  which  they  were  walk- 
ing, as  a  thing  so  offensive  that  it  would  defile  a  man  and  unfit  him  for  the  sacred 
garb  :  That  is  the  state  of  the  thing  here  indicated  ;  and  if  that  was  the  state  of  the 
thing  in  a  conference  so  far  South  as  Baltimore^  calling  itself,  I  believe,  "The 
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Breakwater  Conference,"  what  was  to  be  supposed  to  bo  the  general  state  of  things 
in  that  Church  1    The  minutes  continue  : — 

"  The  memorial  was  read,  and  ineffectual  efforts  made  to  procure  other  reference. 
After  discussion  it  was,  on  motion,  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  nine,  to  consider 
and  report  thereon. 

"May  13. — On  motion  of  J.  A.  Collins,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  judi- 
ciary, of  1836,  in  relation  to  a  memorial  from  Westmoreland  and  Lancaster  circuits. 
Baltimore  Conference,  was  referred  to  a  committee  raised  on  the  memorial  from 
Westmoreland  circuit  to  this  Conference. 

He  takes  up  an  old  memorial  on  that  subject,  left  in  1836,  and  not  disturbed  from 
that  time.  They  tell  us  in  the  Reply,  that  this  anti-slavery  feeling  in  1832  became 
strong,  and  it  was  increasing,  not  only  in  the  Church,  but  in  the  civilized  world.  In 
1840  you  have  applications  upon  the  subject,  treating  it  as  an  existing  evil ;  and  you 
find  members  of  the  body,  when  that  subject  comes  to  be  dealt  with,  digging  up  a 
memorial  presented  in  1836  on  the  same  subject,  and  referring  it  to  the  same  commit- 
tee. May  21st,  Mr.  Bangs,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Slavery,  presented  a 
report,  which  was  read.  0.  Scott  stated  the  minority  of  the  committee  had  a  report 
to  present  ;  the  report  of  the  majority,  and  also  that  of  the  minority,  were  laid  on  the 
table.  On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Slavery  was  taken  up.  Then  we 
have  a  very  slight  circumstance  to  be  sure,  but  indicating  the  character  of  this 
difficulty  : — 

"  O.  Scott,  rising  to  speak,  and  intimating  that  he  would  probably  extend  his 
remarks  beyond  fifteen  minutes,  it  was,  on  motion,  resolved  to  suspend  the  rule  re- 
stricting a  speaker  to  fifteen  minutes,  so  as  to  permit  brother  Scott  to  proceed  at  his 
own  discretion." 

This,  then,  was  no  trifling  subject.  Brother  Scott,  I  suppose,  in  ordinary  cases, 
dealt  with  the  usual  brevity,  and  fifteen  minutes  were  enough  to  pour  him  out  ;  but 
upon  this  subject  his  depth  and  fulness  were  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  fifteen 
minutes'  rule. 

"After  brother  Scott  had  proceeded  some  time  with  his  remarks,  he  gave  way  for 
a  motion  to  adjourn,  which  prevailed  ;  and  Conference  adjourned,  to  meet  to-morrow 
morning  at  half-past  eight  o'clock. 

"  Friday  mornins;,  Mai/  — Conference  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished'business  of  yesterday,  it  bi'ing  the  first  resolution  accompanying  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Slavery.    The  discussion  was  renewed. 

"  On  motion.  Conference  resolved,  that  when  it  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  thW 
afternoon  at  three  o  clock." 

On  ordinary  occasions,  I  suppose,  these  gentlemen  took  the  afternoon  for  social 
intercourse  ;  pro'.iably  dined  together ;  but  brother  Scott  and  slavery  had  now  taken 
a  degree  of  interest,  which  threw  these  mundane  considerations  quite  into  the  shade, 
and  on  they  went  in  the  afternoon  : — 

"During  the  debate,  brother  Crowder  being  on  the  floor,  and  having  spoken  fifteen 
minutes,  a'^inotion  was  made  that  ho  have  liberty  lo  proceed  with  and  conclude  his 
remarks.  For  this,  a  substitute  was  moved  in  these  words,  That  the  rule  restricting 
speaking  to  fifteen  minutes  be  suspended  during  the  discussion  of  the  subject  before 
the  Conference.  Lost." 

They  had  the  experiment  of  two  absolutions  of  the  rule,  and  that  seemed  to  satisfy 
them.  Then  a  report  was  made,  which  took  a  course,  which  is  to  my  mind  more  dis- 
tinctly indicative  of  the  gravity  and  difficulty  of  the  subject,  than  any  other  thing 
which  the  report  could  have  contained.  Here  were  two  parties,  which,  it  was  evident, 
never  could  be  satisfied  by  a  report  of  the  committee  which  should  adopt  the  senti- 
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ments  of  one  or  the  other  ;  and  what  did  they  do  1  Your  Honours  will  find  in  this 
Methodist  body  no  small  degree  of  talent,  and  also  some  adroitness.  They  adopted 
a  report  which  effectually  declared  the  principle,  that  this  Baltimore  Conference  was 
altogether  wrong  in  the  Westmoreland  matter — that  connexion  with  slavery  was  no 
objection  to  official  standing  in  the  M^hodist  Church,  in  States  where  emancipation 
was  impossible.  "  But  how  do  we  know,"  said  they,  "  that  it  was  done  on  that  ground  1" 
Nobody  doubted  it ;  nobody  denied  it.  It  was  perfectly  palpable  ;  but  it  was  not  on 
the  minutes.  They  avoided  the  difficulty,  and  satisfied  both  parties.  They  refused 
to  disturb  the  action  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  because  it  would  infringe  on  the 
freedom  of  this  conference,  in  passing  upon  the  character  of  the  ministers  proposed 
for  ordination,  if  they  compelled  them  to  put  down  their  reasons ;  and  as  they  could  not 
tell  by  the  record  that  that  was  their  reason,  they  would  not  disturb  the  report.  That 
was  to  satisfy  the  Baltimore  Conference  and  the  North  ;  and  then  to  the  South  they 
say,  if  that  was  the  reason,  then  it  was  wrong.  Exactly  telling  how  the  man  would 
have  swapped,  if  he  had  had  a  horse. 

It  was  exactly  a  report  indicating  a  state  of  things  in  that  Church  in  1840,  which 
called  from  their  wisest  men,  their  most  peaceful  men,  measures  the  most  careful, 
adroit,  and  temporizing,  so  far  as  should  be  consistent  with  truth,  and  without  a 
violation  of  distinct  and  clear  duty.  These  gentlemen  found  it  was  a  subject  they 
could  not  manage.  They  had  to  temporize  ;  they  had  to  satisfy  both  parties,  by 
saying  to  one,  we  cannot  reverse  your  judgment,  and  to  the  other,  if  the  judgment 
was  on  the  ground  you  say  it  was,  it  was  all  wrong.  Can  anything  more  clearly 
indicate  the  character  of  the  irreconcilable  difficulty  ;  that  showed  it  was  vain  to  hope 
or  expect  submission  to  a  decree  on  that  subject  in  that  Conference  1  I  submit  that  it 
was  a  most  palpable  exhibition  of  the  difficulty ;  and  when  this  Answer  says,  that  in 
1844  there  had  been  no  difficulty  before  that  time  which  rendered  a  separation 
likely,  or  a  subject  of  consideration,  it  seems  to  me  many  things  have  been  overlook- 
ed, and  that  it  has  been  a  thing  said  in  the  way  of  argument  in  presenting  the  case, 
rather  than  as  an  averment  of  the  truth.  Indeed,  it  is  not  averred  in  the  Answer  upon 
the  knowledge  of  the  gentlemen,  but  I  think  there  is  a  qualifying  declaration,  informed 
or  advised  by  counsel,  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  submit  it  stands  proved  that  the 
difficulty  then  was  great  and  irreconcilable. 

Upon  p.  53  of  our  first  book  of  Proofs,  is  the  bishops'  address,  with  which  that 
Conference  commenced.  It  appeared  that  in  1840  this  subject  had  already  led  to  a 
partial  dismemberment  of  the  Church.    I  will  read  a  part  of  the  address  : — 

"  It  is  justly  due  to  a  number  of  the  annual  conferences,  in  which  a  majority,  or  a 
very  respectable  minority  of  the  members  are  professedly  abolitionists,  to  say  that 
they  occupy  a  very  different  ground,  and  pursue  a  very  different  course,  from  those 
of  their  brethren  who  have  adopted  ultra  principles  and  measures  in  this  unfortunate, 
and,  we  think,  unprofitable  controversy.  The  result  of  the  action  had  in  such  con- 
ferences, on  the  resolution  of  the  New-England  Conference,  recommending  a  very 
important  change  in  our  general  rule  on  slavery,  is  satisfactory  proof  of  this  fact,  and 
affords  us  strong  and  increasing  confidence  that  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  Church 
are  not  to  be  materially  affected  by  this  exciting  subject.  Many  of  the  preachers, 
who  were  favourably  disposed  to  the  cause  of  abolition,  when  they  saw  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  designed  to  carry  these  measures,  and  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
their  prosecution,  came  to  a  pause,  reflected,  and  declined  their  co-operation.  They 
clearly  perceived  that  the  success  of  the  measures  would  result  in  the  division  of  the 
Church  ;  and  for  such  an  event  they  were  not  prepared." 

I  beg  leave  to  comment  upon  this.  These  gentlemen  saw  the  result  of  the  aboli- 
tion measures  would  be  the  division  of  the  Church,  and  for  that  they  were  not  pre- 
pared.   And  what  do  the  bishops  say  these  gentlemen  did  1    They  exercised  for- 
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bearance.  If  they  did  not  forbear,  they  saw  it  would  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  this 
Church.  Here  is  a  plain  intimation  of  the  danger  directly  before  them,  and  the 
means  of  avoiding  it,  which  means  peace-loving  people  had  adopted  with  the  view 
of  avoiding  the  danger.  These  bishops  hoped,  and  spoke  from  hope,  that  they  would 
be  continued,  and  then  the  danger  of  separation  might  be  avoided.  But  every  one 
must  see  in  this  address,  that  if  this  subject  continued  to  be  agitated,  the  inevitable 
consequence  would  be  a  division  of  the  Church.  This  is  an  official  document,  de- 
claring what  has  since  occurred,  in  terms  almost  prophetic.  If  the  difficulty  existed, 
where  is  their  "  answer,"  in  which  they  say  there  never  was  a  difficulty  justifying  a 
contingent  separation  growing  out  of  it.  The  bishops,  speaking  from  the  hopes  of 
good  men,  go  on  to  say  ; — 

"  They  have  no  disposition  to  criminate  their  brethren  in  the  South,  who  are  un- 
avoidably connected  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  or  to  separate  from  them,  on  that 
account.  It  is  believed  that  men  of  ardent  temperament,  whose  zeal  may  have  been 
somewhat  in  advance  of  their  knowledge  and  discretion,  have  made  such  advances  in 
the  abolition  enterprise  as  to  produce  a  re-action.  A  few  preachers  and  members, 
disappointed  in  their  expectations,  and  despairing  of  the  success  of  their  cause  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  have  withdrawn  from  our  fellovv'ship,  and  connected  themselves 
with  associations  more  congenial  with  their  views  and  feelings  ;  and  others,  in  similar 
circumstances,  may  probably  follow  their  example.  But  we  rejoice  in  believing  that 
these  secessions  will  be  very  limited,  and  that  the  great  body  of  Methodists  in  these 
States  will  continue  as  they  have  been,  one  and  inseparable." 

In  other  words,  it  is  now  evident  these  two  principles  cannot  coexist  in  this  Church. 
Either  this  business  of  abolition  must  cease  to  be  agitated  and  talked  of,  or  there 
must  be  secession.  There  has  already  been  the  secession  of  ultra  gentlemen  from 
the  Northern  conferences,  because  they  will  not  go  far  enough,  and  everybody  sees,  if 
this  thing  continues,  separation  is  inevitable  ;  and  the  bishops  hoped,  with  this  thing 
laid  before  the  Church,  with  the  pastoral  admonition  and  communication,  that  quiet 
would  ensue.    Again  they  say : — ■ 

"  Rules  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  regulating  the  sale,  and  purchase,  and 
holding  of  slaves,  with  reference  to  the  different  laws  of  the  States  where  slavery  is 
tolerated  ;  which,  upon  the  expt  rience  of  the  great  difficulty  of  administering  them, 
and  the  unhappy  consequence  both  to  masters  and  servants,  have  been  as  often 
chantred  or  repealed.  These  important  facts,  which  form  prominent  foatiires  of  our 
past  history  as  a  Church,  may  properly  lead  us  to  inquire  for  that  course  of  action  in 
the  future,  which  may  be  best  calculated  to  preserve  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
whole  body,  promote  the  greatest  happmess  of  the  slave-population,  and  advance 
o-enerally,  in  the  slaveholding  community  of  our  country,  the  humane  and  hallowing 
influence  of  our  holy  religion.  \Vc  cannot  withhold  from  you  at  this  eventful  period, 
the  solemn  conviction  of  our  minds,  that  no  new  ecclesiastical  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  at  this  time,  will  have  a  tendency  to  accomplish  these  most  desirable 
objects.  And  we  are  fully  persuaded,  that,  as  a  body  of  Christian  ministers,  we  shall 
accomplish  the  greatest  good  by  directing  our  individual  .-uid  united  elforts,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  to  bring  both  m.istc  r  :md  servant  under 
the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  principles  of  th.it  Gospel  which  teaches  the  duties  of 
every  relation^  and  enforces  the  faithful  discharge  of  them  by  the  strongest  conceiv 
able  motives.  Do  we  aim  at  the  amelioration  of  the  coiulilion  of  the  slaved  How 
can  we  so  effi'ctually  accomplish  this,  in  our  calling  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  as  by  employing  our  influence  to  bring  both  him  and  Ins  master  to  a  saving 
knowledge  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  a  practical  observance  of  those  relative  duties 
so  clearly  prescribed  in  the  writings  of  the  inspired  apostles  I" 

Now,  I  submit  to  the  good  sense  and  fair  judgment  of  every  reader  of  that  address, 
if  it  was  not  the  action  of  the  nurse  stepping  about  softly  in  the  sick  chamber,  where 
the  patient  lay  in  that  state  in  which  noise  might  (k^troy  him  ;  and  whether  the  whole 
aspect  of  it  docs  not  import  that  here  was  a  dangerous  crisis  in  the  malady  of  the 
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Church,  when  agitation  would  lead  to  a  separation  and  division,  which,  say  the 
bishops,  Northern  gentlemen  are  not  now  prepared  for.  Does  it  show  that  there  was 
no  evil  on  this  subject,  no  danger,  no  aspect  of  separation,  no  difficulties,  no  differ- 
ences, (in the  language  of  this  Answer;)  so  that  when  these  gentlemen,  in  1844,  after 
an  agitation  unparalleled  in  its  character,  and  acts  of  the  most  wounding  style  com- 
mitted against  the  feelings  of  the  Southern  delegates,  made  a  declaration  that  a 
continuance  in  that  state  was  no  longer  possible,  did  they  declare  some  new  thing, 
a  thing  then  originating,  and  which  required  them  to  be  active  in  bringing  their  pro- 
phecy to  pass  1  or  were  they  speaking  historically  as  to  matters  they  had  observed 
for  a  long  time,  and  which  then  flashed  upon  them  with  a  light  no  one  could  resist. 
I  think  your  Honours  will  read  with  advantage  the  Address  to  the  British  Confer- 
ence, and  the  answer  to  it. 

These  conciliatory  measures  were  adopted  in  1844,  and  yet  it  will  be  said  that  this 
shows  there  was  no  danger.  What  does  it  show  ^  It  shows  there  is  no  danger  if 
you  keep  still ;  your  patient  may  recover  if  you  keep  quiet ;  but  if  you  fire  a  cannon 
about  him,  you  may  kill  him  ?  What  was  done  1  ^A'hat  was  the  history  of  things 
from  1840  to  1844?  I  speak  quite  within  a  moderate  form  of  expression,  when  I  say 
that  in  1844  the  agitation  was  fiercely  renewed,  and  that  agitation  had  grown  from 
the  state  of  things  between  1840  and  1844.  You  will  see  the  beginning  of  the  Con- 
ference of  1844  flooded  with  petitions  on  the  subject  of  slavery  from  Northern  confer- 
ences. You  will  see  the  "  Breakwater  Conference"  anew  standing  up  to  make  the 
waves  break.  The  Conference  took  up  the  case  of  Mr.  Harding  as  early  as  May  4. 
This  Mr.  Harding,  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  had  been  suspended  from  his  minis- 
terial standing  for  refusing  to  manumit  certain  slaves  who  came  into  his  possession 
by  his  marriage.  On  the  8th  May  this  business  was  taken  up  and  debated,  and 
on  the  10th  also.  On  the  Uth  it  was  again  taken  up,  and  decided  ;  and  they  then 
sustained  the  de^adation  of  a  man  living  in  a  State  where  it  was  shown  he 
could  not  manumit  the  slave,  except  by  submitting  him  to  be  transported  out  of  the 
State  by  the  sheriff,  and  if  the  slave  had  connexions,  wife,  children,  all  would  have 
to  be  abandoned.  "V^'as  this  the  quiet  of  the  tender  friend  to  a  sick  patient  1  Was 
this  behaving  according  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Conference  of  18401  Or  was 
it  not  breaking  with  thunder  upon  this  wished-to-be  peaceful  body  1  It  seems  to  me 
that  no  gentleman  of  discretion  in  that  Conference,  could  have  looked  at  that  thing, 
and  at  the  historical  and  prophetic  declaration  of  the  bishops  in  1840,  without  seeing 
proof  of  the  now-existing  state  of  things.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  knell  of  this  peace 
was  then  sounded— the  division  was  then  declared  ;  and  look  at  the  consequences. 
Immediately,  under  the  impulse  which  a  large  majority  gives — for  men  actino-  in 
bodies  are  acted  upon  by  their  sympathies,  and,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  expressed  it  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  every  great  assembly  is  a  mob  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  go  more  by 
sympathies  than  by  individual  wisdom — it  produces  action  in  the  case  of  Bishop 
Andrew.  I  need  only  refer  to  that  :  I  do  conceive  it  is  a  touching  history  ;  no  one 
I  think,  who  ever  read  the  account  of  the  proceedings  can  ever  let  it  be  obliterated 
In  the  first  place  a  resolution  is  offered  asking  him  to  resign.  That  would  have 
been,  to  be  sure,  advisory,  but  pretty  strong  advice,  like  inviting  a  man  to  leave  your 
room  ;  you  invite  him  peaceably  first,  and  if  he  does  not  go,  your  servant  takes  him 
by  the  coat,  and  says,  "That  is  the  way,  sir."  But  this  at  first  was  an  invitation 
Either  it  was  rude,  or  offensive  in  some  way,  or  it  was  insufficient, — I  am  unable  to 
say  which, — and  then  a  resolution  was  presented  by  Mr.  Finley,  that  he  desist  from 
his  episcopal  functions.  I  wish  to  read  this  now,  in  reference  to  what  is  disputed  be- 
tween the  two  parties  in  1844,  as  to  whether  this  is  advisory  merely,  or  covertly  a 
sentence  of  degradation. 
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"Whereas  the  Discipline  of  our  Church  forbids  the  doing  anything  calculated 
*o  destroy  our  itinerant  general  superintendency,  and  whereas  Bishop  Andrew  has 
become  connected  with  slavery  by  marriage  and  otherwise,  and  this  act  having  drawn 
after  it  circumstances  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  General  Conference,  will  greatly 
embarrass  the  exercise  of  his  office  as  an  itinerant  general  superintendent,  if  not  in 
some  places  entirely  prevent  it  ;  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  General  Conference  that  he  desist  from 
the  exercise  of  this  office  so  long  as  this  impediment  remains." 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  one  skilled  in  ecclesiastical  sentences  would  find  here 
every  element  of  a  sentence  of  degradation.  It  refers  first  to  the  Discipline — it  for- 
bids so  and  so.  What  is  the  use  of  the  recital,  if  the  gentleman  has  not  done  some- 
thing forbidden  1  "Why  recite  the  law  to  say  that  it  has  been  kept  1  It  is  cited  to 
show  that  it  was  broken,  and  that  these  gentlemen  acted  under  warrant  of  the  law. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  a  judicial  sentence  is,  if  that  was  not.  It  recites  what 
the  Discipline  forbids,  and  then  that  Bishop  Andrew  had  become  connected  with  sla- 
very, which  drew  after  it  certain  consequences.  Here  is  the  only  thing  which  is 
different  from  a  judicial  sentence  :  it  is  a  sentence  of  a  bill  of  attainder  ;  in  other 
words,  instead  of  saying  this  violation  has  drawn  after  it  consequences  which  the  law- 
imputes  to  crime,  it  says  it  draws  after  it  consequences  which  are  adjudged  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  social  state.  You  may  search  the  history  of  bills  of  attainder  in 
England  and  analyze  them,  and  you  will  always  find  sonie  grave  misdemeanor  which 
has  never  been  precisely  defined  by  the  law,  but  which  has  satisfied  those  who  sat  in 
judgment  and  passed  the  bill,  that  it  was  a  grievous  offence,  not  by  reason  of  violat- 
ing some  known  law,  but  some  great  principle  which  those  who  sat  on  it  thought 
needed  protection,  and  for  that  they  pass  the  attainder,  forfeit  the  estate,  take  the 
life,  bring  the  subject  to  the  block. 

But  what  did  they  do  here  "!  Did  they  advise  Bishop  Andrew  to  manumit  his 
slaves  1  That  would  have  been  absurd.  They  knew  he  could  not  do  it.  When 
you  advise  a  man,  you  suppose  it  is  something  which  he  can  do.  Why  did  they  not 
advise  him  to  manumit  his  slaves  1  It  would  have  struck  every  one  as  an  absurdity. 
Manumit  them  in  Georgia  !  Every  one  would  have  said,  it  is  like  asking  him  to  run 
when  manacled.  They  passed  a  judicial  degradation.  They  said,  "It  is  the  sense 
of  this  General  Conference  that  he  desist  from  the  exercise  of  tiiis  olfice."  "  That 
he  desist !" — that  is  not  a  term  of  advice.  He  is  not  invited  to  do  anything,  but  it  is 
"  the  sense,"  the  judgment,  of  the  Conference  "  that  he  desist."  Is  not  that  a  judi- 
cial degradation  of  this  gentleman  !  What  is  the  office  of  a  bishop  1  Let  us  see 
whether  this  is  a  degradation  or  not.  "  He  that  desiretli  tlie  office  of  a  bishop,  de- 
sireth  a  good  thing."  What  is  the  good  thing"!  Is  it  to  In;  called  a  bishop!  Is  it 
to  be  printed  in  the  Hymn  book  and  Book  of  Disci])line  with  no  functmns!  Is  it  to 
receive  ^'ZOO  a  year!  Surely  not  ;  and  last  of  all  in  this  ( 'oiincxiou,  among  whom 
we  are  now  walking,  self-denying  men,  living  in  contented  jioverty,  and  in  their  con- 
tentment being  richer  than  any  of  the  bishops  who  wear  inilri  s.  \A  hat  is  desirable 
in  the  office  of  a  bishop!  It  is  the  duty  and  functions  of  the  bishop;  tlie  opi)ortu- 
nity  of  glorious  labour  ;  the  noble  duty  of  supervising  the  religious  instruction  and 
conduct  of  the  ministers  among  whom  he  walks.  Thc  si'  arc  the  things  which  make 
the  office  of  a  bishop  desirable.  That  is  the  "good  thing"  to  be  desired.  It  is  the 
carrying  out  of  the  great  principle,  that  it  is  the  glory  of  the  laliour  which  is  the  glory 
of  the  office  ;  it  is  not  the  glory  of  the  title,  of  wealth,  of  case  — it  is  the  glory  of  the 
functions  of  the  ejiiscopacy  which  he  is  exercising,  which  induce  him  to  accept  it,  .ind 
make  hiin  honoured.  "  From  all  these  things,  Bishop  Andrew,  you  must  abstain." 
"Violated  any  law  !"  "Yes,  you  have  violated  a  law, — not  cx.ictly  that  wc  can  try 
you  for  ;  but  you  have  done  that  which  satisfies  us  of  a  violation  of  our  jirinciples  of 
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policy,  as  the  high,  supreme,  sovereign,  judicial,  and  legislative  body,  for  which  we 
attaint  you."  There  it  lies.  That  is  the  sentence  ;  and  when  afterwards  in  the 
Conference  somebody,  certainly  with  more  kindness  of  heart  than  judgment,  moved 
a  resolution  that  it  should  be  considered  advisory,  the  good  sense  of  the  members  re- 
jected it,  because  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  call  it  advice.  The  sense  of  this 
Conference  is  that  you  desist ;  the  judgment  of  the  Conference  is,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  Discipline,  you  must  desist.  Here  was  an 
action  of  the  most  permanent  character,  bearing  upon  this  question  in  such  a  way 
as  most  effectually  to  bring  into  view  the  prophecy  of  the  bishops  in  1840,  that  a  fur- 
ther agitation  of  this  subject  would  render  a  separation  of  that  Church  unavoidable. 
I  cannot  forbear  calling  your  attention  to  the  deliberation  with  which  this  was  done. 
If  it  had  been  a  transient  ebullition,  which  it  might  be  expected  cooler  moments  would 
have  quieted,  our  learned  friends  might  say  there  was  nothing  to  be  apprehended ; 
but  this  thing  was  debated  from  May  23d  to  some  day  in  June.  In  the  meantime 
the  bishops  all  came  out  with  some  advice.  They  say,  Postpone  this  subject  until 
1848 — let  time  come  and  heal  the  agitation  and  heat  upon  this  subject — let  it  come 
with  its  healing,  its  cooling  influence  ;  and  so  would  have  been  the  advice  of  every 
man  who  did  not  believe  the  evil  incurable.  After  that  was  presented,  one  of  the 
bishops,  Bishop  Hedding,  thought,  "well  I  am  sure  this  will  do  no  good,"  and  re- 
voked his  signature.  The  other  bishops,  for  different  reasons,  stood  by  that  recom- 
mendation. Now  see  how  deliberate  this  was.  Would  it  not  be  a  libel  upon  this 
body  to  suppose  that  this  indicated  a  transient  feeling,  or  anything  likely  to  pass  away 
between  1844  and  1848  1  Can  anybody  say  that  the  Conference  was  so  reckless  of 
the  safety  of  the  Church  that  they  preferred  acting  immediately,  although  it  would 
lead  to  such  consequences,  rather  than  to  wait  till  18481 

I  say  that  by  this  act  the  bishop's  itinerancy  and  episcopacy  were  plainly  destroyed," 
and  he  was  disquali^ed  without  conviction  of  anything.  It  was  a  legislative  declara- 
tion as  to  slavery  disqualifying  every  preacher,  in  Harding's  case,  and  every  bishop, 
in  Andrew's  case  ;  so  that  thereafter  in  that  Southern  country  no  man  connected 
with  slavery,  however  involuntarily,  could  ever  be  a  preacher  or  a  bishop,  and  for  the 
same  reason  he  could  hold  no  official  station  in  that  Church.  I  ask  whether  that  did 
not  indicate  a  foregone  state  of  opinion,  which  had  been  previously  produced?  because 
it  is  in  vain  to  say  that  it  was  all  got  up  by  the  Northern  men  at  the  meeting  of  that 
Conference.  It  was  the  result  of  previous  deliberation,  then  only  ripened  and  dis- 
covered. It  is  in  vain  to  say,  with  such  a  disqualifying  sentence  upon  all  the 
preachers  of  this  body  belonging  to  the  Southern  conferences  connected  with  slavery, 
that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  go  on  as  co-operating  members  of  a  ministry. 

Was  there  any  change  to  be  hoped  for  on  this  subject  1  In  1832,  as  the  Reply  to 
the  Protest  telLs  us,  the  anti-slavery  feeling  had  got  a  great  headway  and  was  con- 
stantly increasing.  We  have  seen  what  it  was  in  1840.  We  now  see  what  it  was 
in  1844,  after  an  experience  of  twelve  years,  resulting  in  acts  of  a  very  extreme 
character.  Certainly  I  speak  in  moderation  when  I  say  these  two  acts  were  of  an 
extreme  character.  Was  there  any  hope  that  gentlemen  who  were  adverse  to  slavery 
would  give  up  their  opinions  ?  It  would  be  contrary  to  experience  to  expect  that 
that  which  had  gone  on  increasing  would  not  continue  to  increase,  but  would,  be- 
cause it  had  increased,  diminish.  How  was  it  with  the  South  1  Was  this  the  way 
to  conciliate  theml  The  bishops,  in  1840,  had  told  the  Conference  "  Keep  quiet," 
and  in  the  very  face  of  that  they  go  on  with  the  most  serious  acts,  wounding  to  every- 
thing the  Southern  people  considered  distinctive  of  themselves.  Is  that  a  thing 
which  would  conduce  to  peace  on  their  part  1  Is  that  a  measure  likely  to  result  in  a 
better  state  of  the  Church? 
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This  Declaration  was  handed  in  on  the  5th  of  June.    It  says,  (p.  97,) — 

"  The  delegates  of  the  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States  take  leave  to  declare 
to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  that  the  continued 
agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery  and  abolition  in  a  portion  of  the  Church  ;  the  fre- 
quent action  on  that  subject  in  the  General  Conference ;  and  especially  the  extra- 
judicial proceedings  against  Bishop  Andrew,  which  resulted,  on  Saturday  last,  in  the 
virtual  suspension  of  him  from  his  office  as  superintendent,  must  produce  a  state  of 
things  in  the  South  which  renders  a  continuance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  General 
Conference  over  these  conferences  inconsistent  with  the  success  of  the  ministry  in 
the  slaveholding  States." 

I  beg  your  attention  to  the  last  four  lines  of  this.  They  speak  of  causes  which  are 
past,  and  the  effect  that  they  must  produce.  They  speak  of  effects  which  are  cer- 
tain. They  do  not  say  "  we  suppose  they  will ;"  they  speak  with  certainty  of  the  fact, 
and  of  consequences  within  their  own  knowledge ;  and  then  they  declare  what  those 
consequences  are  "which  render,"  not  "  which  will  render,"  or  "  are  likely  to  ren- 
der," but  which  render  the  separation  necessary.  This  was  a  declaration  of  sensible 
men, — a  declaration,  I  think,  in  the  very  spirit  of  peace  to  that  Church, — because  at 
every  Conference  there  would  have  been  trials,  degradations,  and  elections  of  bishops 
more  and  more  free  from  any  connexion  with  slavery,  and  therefore  more  and 
more  foreign  from  the  people  among  whom  they  wei-e  to  minister.  That  Declaration 
was  signed  by  all  the  delegates  from  the  Southern  conferences.  It  was  referred  to 
a  committee.  Then, 

"J.  B.  McFerrin  offered  the  following  resolution: — 

"  '  Resolved,  That  the  committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  commu- 
nication of  the  delegates  from  the  Southern  conferences  be  instructed,  provided  they 
cannot  in  their  judgment  devise  a  plan  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  difficulties 
now  existing  in  the  Church,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  to  devise,  if  possible,  a  consti- 
tutional plan  for  a  mutual  and  friendly  division  of  the  Church.' 

"  T.  Crowder's  motion  to  strike  out  the  word  •  constitutional,'  did  not  prevail,  and 
the  resolution  was  adopted." 

This  shows  how  distinctly  the  question  of  constitutionality  was  brought  in.  The 
committee  of  nine  was  composed  of  five  of  those  who  voted  for  the  sentence,  and  four 
who  voted  against  the  sentence  of  Bishop  Andrew.  Then  came  the  Protest  and  the 
Reply  to  it,  both  of  which  I  ask  your  Honours  to  road,  not  as  detailing  facts,  because 
these  gentlemen,  no  doubt,  took  different  views  of  facts  and  especially  of  inferences, 
but  with  a  view  of  looking  at  the  character  of  tlio  principles  detailed  in  both  these 
papers,  and  to  ask  yourselves  whether,  supposing  them  lioth  to  be  sincere,  they  did 
not  declare  principles  on  each  side,  under  the  same  Discipline,  which  prevented  this 
Church  from  ever  being  anything  but  nominally  in  unity.  The  moment  (hose  paper- 
came  in,— one  the  manifesto  on  the  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other,— there 
was  as  entire  a  separation  in  fact  as  afterwards  was  areomplisbed  in  form.  I  do  no' 
intend  to  read  either  of  these  papers,  but  I  beg  very  briefly  to  say  what  princi- 
ples they  avowed. 

On  the  part  of  the  Southern  gentlemen,  the  Protest  avowed  that  the  Conference 
adopted  this  sentence  as  degrading  Bishop  Andrew  without  a  trial.  On  the  olhci 
side  they  declared  such  things  might  be  done,  and  it  wa,^  not  degrading  the  bishop  ; 
that  they  had  a  right  to  do  it  without  trying  him.  There  was  a  principle  of  (-h\irch 
government  involved,  vital  to  the  episcopacy  of  th.it  Church.  One  side  say,  "  You 
do,  in  effect,  punish  this  bishop  by  bill  of  alt.iindi  r."  The  other  side  sny,  "  We  have 
a  right  to  do  that  with  the  bishop,  for  this  cause  or  a  similar  one"  Here  w:is  a  di- 
vision on  the  .subject  of  episcopacy  in  the  Church  government,  which  would  M  cm  to 
make  it  perfectly  idle  for  them  to  expect  to  go  on  together  as  a  Church,  each  main- 
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taining  their  sentiments.  Was  there  any  hope  of  these  gentlemen  changing  1  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  see  in  anything  that  afterwards  took  place  the  slightest  indication  that 
anything  would  have  produced  an  amelioration. 

The  Protest  avers  that  this  sentence  rested  on  a  mere  aversion  to  slavery,  and 
that  it  thus  announced  a  purpose  destructive  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  adopted 
the  anti-slavery  principle,  and  that  so  a  division  was  already  made.  Now,  my  learned 
friends  set  up  in  their  Answer,  that  the  division  was  not  made  until  after  this  Protest ; 
and  the  gentlemen  who  made  it,  endeavoured  to  make  good  their  prediction. 

What  do  they  say  in  the  Reply  1  They  set  up  that  no  slaveholder  ever  had  been 
a  bishop.  The  allegation  of  the  Protest  is,  You  adopt  the  anti-slavery  principle,  and 
the  degradation  of  the  bishop,  on  the  mere  ground  of  aversion  to  slavery.  They  set 
up  that  no  slaveholder  ever  was  a  bishop  intentionally  in  this  Church.  Here  is  a 
principle  broadly  declared  and  united  in  on  both  sides, — both  uniting  in  the  fact,  the 
only  difference  being  one  saying  that  it  was,  and  the  other,  that  it  was  not  right. 

The  Reply  declares  that  his  acting  as  bishop  would  be  injurious  to  the  North,  and 
they  say  he  could  have  no  itinerancy  at  the  North  ;  in  that  way  averring  that  the 
Northern  sentiment  should  control  in  this  Church.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  was 
a  thing  to  enable  this  Church  to  stand  as  an  undivided  Church  1  They  then  aver 
another  thing,  in  which  it  seems  to  me  they  had  the  letter  though  not  the  spirit  of 
their  Discipline  with  them,  that  the  General  Conference  was  not  limited  in  its  powers 
as  to  slavery.  The  Protest  had  averred  that  there  had  been  a  compromise  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  their  Discipline  showed  it.  On  the  other  side,  they  averred 
there  was  no  compromise  upon  the  subject  which  bound  the  General  Conference. 
It  seems  to  me  that  though  it  did  not  bind  them  in  letter,  yet  it  was  one  of  those 
things  upon  which  both  parties  had  so  acted  that  it  was  in  honour  as  valid  and  com- 
plete a  compromise  as  anything  ever  done.  It  was  very  much  like  those  things 
which  have  takciK  place  in  this  country  called  "  compromises."  You  cannot  limit 
Congress  ;  but  when  large  sections  of  country  are  agitated,  and  measures  adopted 
which  are  on  both  sides  considered  as  concessions  for  peace'  sake  and  compromises, 
they  are  binding  in  honour  and  conscience,  although  not  binding  in  law  and  by  legal 
technicality.  That  was  exactly  the  state  of  things  here  ;  but  the  gentlemen  who  had 
the  majority  in  the  Conference  of  1844,  very  clearly  declared  "  We  will  listen  to  no 
considerations  in  that  spirit ;  we  vv'ill  consider  ourselves  entirely  free  on  that  subject, 
to  go  to  the  utmost  limiis  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  General  Conference." 

Again :  this  reply  clearly  alleges  that  the  Southern  Churches  and  conferences 
were  bound  to  receive  bishops  who  held  anti-slavery  sentiments.  So  they  were  ; 
but  how  was  it  to  conduce  to  the  peace  of  the  Church  that  all  the  bishops  who  were 
sent  to  the  South  should  go  without  the  slighest  sympathy  which  the  relation  of 
master  and  slaves  in  any  of  its  forms  could  ever  give  rise  to  1  Was  that  an  epis- 
copacy 1  Was  that  a  ministry  which  in  a  Protestant  country  ever  would  be  received 
and  listened  to,  or  permitted  to  exercise  its  functions  1  After  this  Protest  and  Reply, 
could  this  body  continue  together  f  and  is  it  not  evident  that  unless  the  Methodist 
Church  could  extinguish  slavery,  it  must  leave  the  South'!  On  that  subject,  it  seems 
to  me,  it  is  too  much  to  say,  that  after  what  had  taken  place  during  this  series  of 
years,  and  had  thus  ripened  and  discovered  itself  in  1840,  and  more  especially  in  1844, 
the  Declaration  was  the  cause  of  the  disruption.  You  might  as  well  say  that  the 
doctor  who  tells  you  that  you  have  a  fever,  gave  you  the  fever.  I  will  simply  refer 
your  Honours  to  the  result  on  the  queries  of  the  bishops  as  to  how  they  were  to 
treat  Bishop  Andrew.  Their  inquiry  was  made  on  the  sixth  of  June  ;  it  will  he 
found  on  p.  124  of  book  No.  1.  As  I  have  abbreviated  it,  it  comes  to  this.  He  is 
to  do  nothing  ;  but  his  name  is  to  be  published  in  the  Hymn  Books  and  all  the  pub- 
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lications  of  the  Society.  If  I  wanted  to  make  degradation  most  complete,  that  i^ 
the  course  I  should  have  taken,  only  adding  to  it,  if  I  could,  the  publication  of  a 
Methodist  Spelling  Book,  and  having  his  name  printed  in  connexion  with  the  names 
of  the  other  bishops,  whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing. 

I  have  by  anticipation  spoken  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  nine,  on  the  8th 
of  June,  1844.  This  committee  of  nine  were  originally  to  consider  whether  they 
could  devise  a  plan  for  amicable  adjustment,  and  if  they  could  not,  then  they  were 
to  devise  a  plan  for  separation.  The  committee  reported  a  plan  for  separation,  turn- 
ing it  upon  this  Declaration,  which  had  been  made,  being  verified  by  the  delegates 
from  the  Southern  conferences.  The  delegates  from  the  Southern  conferences, 
under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Paine,  who  was  afterwards  a  bishop  in  the  Southern  Church, 
moved  to  transfer  that  burden  from  themselves  to  the  Southern  conferences.  That 
was  agreed  to.  What  was  meant  by  leaving  it  to  the  Southern  conferences  if 
they  should  find  a  separation  necessary  1  When  were  they  to  make  the  search  1 
What  experiment  were  they  to  try  in  the  South  1  The  gentlemen  who  made  the 
Declaration  knew  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents.  What  was  meant  by  this 
finding  1  It  meant  what  a  jury  does  when  it  finds.  They  were  to  sit  down  and 
consider  the  subject,  and  if  in  their  conclusions  they  found  that  this  was  so,  then  they 
virere  authorized  to  make  a  separate  organization.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  upon 
that  part  of  the  subject. 

This  was  a  plain  and  distinct  authority  to  these  Southern  conferences  to  organize 
themselves  into  a  new  Church.  This  was  in  no  sense  conditional.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  not  conditional  upon  any  future  event  which  was  to  determine  the  conferences. 
It  was  to  be  left  to  their  sober  judgment  to  pass  upon  this  question,  of  whether  a 
division  w-as  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  Church  ;  and  there  is  not  a  word  of  con- 
dition in  regard  to  the  separation,  except  "  if  they  should  find  it  necessary."  In  the 
next  place,  no  new  event  was  expected  to  occur,  ^\'ho  was  to  tell  what  was  to 
satisfy  these  gentlemen  1  Suppose  we  adopt  the  conclusion  that  they  were  to  look 
for  something  else  to  happen.  The  Southern  confere  nces  met  in  September,  1844. 
What  were  they  to  do  !  ^\'hy,  it  was  to  be  talked  about  among  the  peojile,  and  the 
general  sense  of  the  people  was  to  be  ascertained  on  that  subject.  But  did  the 
General  Conference  of  1844  appoint  any  judge  to  determine  whether  these  gentle- 
men had  exercised  the  power  !  That  was  left  to  these  conferences  themselves. 
If  their  judgments  were  satisfied,  either  by  what  they  knew  had  happened  or  would 
happen,  that  it  was  necessary,  they  were  to  organize  a  separate  Church.  What  wa.< 
done  1  This  thing  was  committed  to  the  conferences  by  tlie  delegates;  they  were 
invited  to  judge  of  it.  It  is  complained  of,  that  they  advised  a  separation.  Why, 
they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  If  in  conscience  they  believed  it  nec-cspary  to  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  it  was  their  duty  to  have  done  so.  The  re-^oluliuiis  .ulopted 
by  the  conferences  show  that  it  was  a  matter  of  discussion  ;  they  passed  upon 
this  subject,  and  their  judgment  was  the  judgment  intended  to  be  cimcliisive  on 
the  Church.  Their  judgment  was  to  be  the  eonchuling  j\ulgiiicnt  on  the  subject, 
because  there  is  no  pretence  that  this  was  to  be  left  to  another  Cener.il  Confer- 
ence, and  because  they  had  appointed  commissioners  to  cany  this  division  ixAo 
cScct;  showing  that  they  had  not  anticipated  an  act  of  another  Conference.  If 
they  did  not  sui)pose  that  this  was  to  have  been  done  under  that  act  of  the  Confer- 
ence, then  they  authorized  these  gentlemen  t<i  pass  judgment  and  organize  a 
Church,  and  when  it  was  done,  unless  it  should  suit  the  CJcneral  Conference,  which 
was  to  meet  in  1848,  that  organization  made  them  sceeders.  Why,  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  power,  by  the  very  invitation  to  jndL'e  on  this  subj<'ct,  their  judgment  was 
made  the  concluding  and  final  judgment  which  was  to  protect  those  who  acted  under  it. 
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Again  :  it  is  alleged,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  argued — -it  is  set  up  in  the  Answer — 
that  it  was  all  conditional  upon  the  vote  on  the  change  of  the  restrictive  rule.  Now, 
that  cannot  be  so,  for  one  very  plain  reason.  The  change  of  the  restrictive  rule  was 
to  authorize  the  turning  over  of  the  property  to  commissioners  from  the  "  Church, 
South."  It  imported  that  there  should  be  a  "  Church,  South,"  before  any  necessity 
could  arise  of  voting  upon  a  restrictive  rule.  Unless  the  Church,  South,  was  organ- 
ized, or  unless  it  was  certain  that  it  would  be  organized,  the  proposition  to  change 
the  restrictive  rule  was  a  mere  hypoth-etical  sort  of  thing.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
changing  of  the  restrictive  rule  was  made  a  condition  to  only  one  thing,  and  that 
thing  was  the  agents  turning  over  a  part  of  the  funds  without  the  decree  of  a  court 
of  justice,  or  an  act  of  the  General  Conference,  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Church, 
South. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  suggested,  in  some  papers  which  have  gone  forth  on  this 
subject  from  our  friends  on  the  other  side,  that  all  this  was  a  plan  to  stand  and  be 
adopted  together.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in  the  Plan.  What  had  taken  place 
with  regard  to  Canada  shows  that  it  was  perfectly  competent,  and  according  to  the 
usage  of  this  Church,  to  allow  of  a  separation,  and  to  leave  the  question  of  property 
to  be  afterwards  adjusted  according  to  equity.  There  is  nothing  in  that  Plan  which 
makes  any  part  of  it  conditional,  one  upon  the  other,  except  only  that  which  relates 
to  a  change  of  the  restrictive  article  ;  and  that  is  a  condition  only  to  the  action  of  the 
agents,  and  the  action  of  the  agents  as  to  turning  over  the  capital. 

It  is  also  said  that  it  was  conditional  upon  our  conforming  to  the  limits ;  and  they 
assert,  in  some  of  their  papers,  two  violations,  as  they  say,  where  Southern  preadiers 
went  into  bordering  Northern  conferences  and  established  preaching  houses.  That 
cannot  be  a  condition,  because  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  make  the  rights  of  every 
one  of  the  Southern  conferences  depend  upon  the  acts  of  that  conference  which  hap- 
pened to  be  delii^quent.  That  was  the  provision  of  a  treaty,  and  not  a  condition. 
This  was  a  covenant,  and  the  violators  of  it  stood  as  the  violators  of  a  covenant  be- 
tween two  contracting  parties.  It  might  be  said  it  was  a  shame,  if  the  fact  were 
such  ;  and  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  that,  because  I  consider  it  utterly  immaterial. 
Who  gave  that  border  conference  that  did  this,  the  right  to  jeopardize  the  interests 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  other  conferences  growing  out  of  this  Plan  of  Separation  l 
Never  can  this  be  considered  a  condition.  How  long  was  such  a  condition  to  con- 
tinue 1  If  it  was  a  condition  at  all,  it  must  be  of  perpetual  obligation.  Is  it  a  per- 
petual condition,  so  that  at  any  distance  of  time,  after  the  organization  and  establish- 
ment of  the  Southern  Church,  if  a  conference  of  that  Church  should  violate  it,  every- 
thing would  be  annulled  which  preceded  that,  and  things  would  be  precisely  in  the 
same  condition  as  they  were  before  the  adoption  of  the  Plan  of  Separation  1  That  is 
the  effect  of  holding  it  to  be  a  condition.  It  cannot  be  so.  I  speak  this,  I  am  sure, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  Court. 

Then,  on  the  subject  of  the  votes  on  the  change  of  the  restrictive  article,  it  seems 
that  the  necessary  number  of  votes  were  not  given  to  authorize  the  change.  I  chiefly 
notice  this,  because  your  Honours  will  see  that  it  shows  no  lack  of  strength  in  our 
c^use.  On  the  journals  of  the  Conference  of  the  Northern  Church  of  1848,  page  177, 
I  find  this  report : — The  votes  were,  for  altering  the  sixth  rule,  from  the  South  971, 
and  from  the  North  1,164,  in  all  2,135  ;  and  against  it,  from  the  South  3,  from  the 
North  1,067,  in  all  1,070.  The  three-fourths  required  was  2,404;  so  that  even  at 
the  North  there  was  a  majority  of  about  100  for  it.  But  inasmuch  as  it  required 
three-fourths,  the  whole  number  should  have  been  2,404 ;  there  were  269  votes  lack- 
ing, out  of  over  3,000  cast.  We  have,  however,  this  fact  evinced  by  this,  as  to  the 
equity  of  the  claim,  that  the  Northern  gentlemen  themselves,  by  a  very  decisive  majority, 
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certainly  a  working  majority  under  any  other  circumstances,  were  in  favour  of  ac- 
knowledging this  right  in  the  South  to  part  of  the  funds. 

Now,  I  submit  that  after  what  took  place,  there  was  no  secession  ;  that  those  who 
organized  and  belonged  to  the  Southern  Church  did  it  without  blame  ;  that  they  are  in 
every  sense  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  good  standing,  belong- 
ing to  yearly  conferences,  adopting  Methodist  doctrines  and  Methodist  discipline. 
Then,  I  ask,  suppose  there  be  no  alteration  in  the  sixth  restrictive  article,  what  is  the 
effect  of  it  upon  the  rights  of  the  superannuated  and  worn-out  preachers  of  the  South- 
em  conferences  !  To  determine  this,  we  must  look  to  the  article.  And  here  I  wish 
to  say,  that  if  we  are  not  seceders,  if  we  are  as  truly  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  our  part,  as  they  are  in  their  part  of  the  country,  then  I  wish  to  know  upon  what 
principle  it  can  be  held  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  trust  in  the  Book  Concern,  or 
its  agents,  to  pay  over  to  our  preachers  their  share  of  the  produce  1  The  article  reads 
(page  38)  :— 

"  They  shall  not  appropriate  the  produce  of  the  Book  Concern,  nor  of  the  Char- 
tered Fund,  to  any  purpose  other  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling,  supernume- 
rary, superannuated,  and  worn-out  preachers,  their  wives,  widows,  and  children." 

I  submit  that  even  if  we  were  a  secession,  even  if  we  have  ceased  to  be  in  the 
Methodist  Connexion  in  the  sense  of  the  Methodist  Discipline,  whether,  after 
all  that  has  taken  place,  a  change  of  the  restrictive  article  was  required  to  entitle  our 
beneficiaries  to  this  fund.  I  ask  now  whether,  supposing  the  book  agents  had  paid 
out  this  fund  to  the  Southern  beneficiaries,  to  the  widows  and  children  (taking  them 
first  as  the  non-combatants  in  this  matter)  their  share,  would  any  court  in  the  world 
say  that  was  a  breach  of  trust  in  these  book  agents  1  Upon  what  principle  could 
they  say  so  1  Are  these  widows  and  children  not  in  good  standing  in  that  Church  ■? 
The  Northern  delegates  had  said  to  our  people,  "  You  may  join  this  Southern  organi- 
zation without  blame."  Then  arc  we  not  in  good  standing^  We  have  done  an  act 
which  you  say  we  might  do,  and  do  without  blame.  If  we  have  done  it  without 
blame  in  the  sense  of  the  Discipline,  without  blame  in  the  very  view  of  an  alteration 
of  the  restrictive  article,  how  are  we  to  be  excluded  from  our  share  1  Although  there 
may  be  a  difficulty,  rendering  it  necessary  for  these  agcnt.s,  when  they  arc  asked  to 
part  with  the  capital  of  the  fund  itself,  to  require  the  sanction  of  a  court,  I  can  see,  I 
confess,  no  difficulty  as  to  their  being  bound  to  make  a  distribution  among  the  benefi- 
ciaries belonging  to  the  Southern  conferences  under  this  article,  just  as  well  without 
as  with  an  alteration  of  it. 

Moreover,  if  it  was  intended  that  the  whole  of  our  rights  should  depend  upon  the 
alteration  of  the  restrictive  article  in  this  respect,  then,  beyond  all  doubt,  it  would 
have  been  arranged,  so  that  the  alteration  should  have  covered  this  case  and  no  other. 
Then,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  change  in  the  restrictive  article  would  have  proposed  so 
as  to  have  made  the  article  read,  "  They  shall  not  apply  the  produce  of  thci  Book  Con- 
cern to  any  other  purpose,  than  the  benefit  of  travelling,  &c.,  prcichers  in  our  Connex- 
ion or  in  any  Connexion  authorized  by  us  ;"  l)ut  the  altoraliou  recommended  is  to 
add,  "and  to  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  votes  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  General  Conference  "  I  snliinit,  and  on  this  subject  I 
need  not  enlarge,  for  the  considerations  are  vt  rv  plain,  that  if  we  are  not  seceders, 
then  all  these  beneficiaries  are  entitled,  even  though  these  book  agents  should  retain 
possession  of  the  fund,  and  they  must  distribute  it  through  these  annual  conferences. 

This  being  a  subject  of  equitable  administration,  I  have  one  other  considera- 
tion to  submit  on  this  part  of  it.  Here  is  in  equity  an  estoppel  to  the  claim, 
that  we  are  seceders.    There  is  in  equity  an  estoppel  to  the  claim,  that  we. 
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who  formed  this  organization  under  the  invitation  of  the  Plan  of  Separation,  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  bishops,  and  without  an  intimation  from  any  authorized  body  of 
this  Church  that  we  were  doing  wrong,  are  seceders.     We  organized  ourselves  into 
a  separate  Church,  on  the  invitation  of  the  General  Conference  ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
against  all  equity,  that  they  should  he  permitted  to  set  up  that  act  as  the  forfeitmg 
act.    But  forfeiture  may  be  waved  ;  and  it  may  be  waved  by  acts  before  as  well 
as  after.    If  I  grant  permission  to  a  man  to  do  that  which  would  otherwise  be  a  for- 
feiture, it  ceases  to  be  a  forfeiture.    And  after  a  forfeiture  I  might  do  that  which 
sanctions  it,  and  it  waves  the  forfeiture.     The  law  lays  hold  of  everything  to  defeat 
a  forfeiture.     What  our  learned  friends  claim  in  this,  is  simply  a  forfeiture,  acknow- 
ledging our  prior  right,  and  acknowledging  that  it  is  a  penalty  beyond  the  damage, 
claiming  much  punishment  for  little  transgression.    Now  I  submit,  that  the  Confer- 
ence of  1844,  has  given  such  a  consent  as  prevents  this  being  a  forfeiture,  unless 
your  Honours  shall  say  it  was  one  of  those  plain  and  direct  breaches  of  trust  which 
come  under  a  very  different  category.     I  therefore  say,  according  to  my  seventh 
point,  that  the  beneficiaries  of  the  fund  in  question,  who  belonged  to  the  Southern 
conferences,  did  not  by  the  new  organization  lose  any  rights,  nor  were  they  disquali- 
fied in  any  manner  from  claiming  their  share  of  the  fund ;  and  such  claim  is  appro- 
priately made  through  the  General  Conference,  South,  vihich  succeeds  to  the  place 
of  the  prior  General  Conference  of  the  whole  Church.     Our  claim  to  a  share  of  the 
profits  stands  on  the  fact  of  our  not  being  seceders.    Even  if  the  organization  of  the 
South  should  be  considered  defective,  it  would  not  make  us  seceders  in  the  sense 
of  forfeiting.    Upon  an  idea  which  I  have  presented  to  your  Honours,  that  this 
General  Conference  had  the  power  to  consent,  and  did  consent,  to  the  organization 
of  a  new  body,  a  new  General  Conference,  then,  without  going  to  the  powers  of 
another  General  Conference,  we  have  a  right  to  administer  that  part  of  the  fund 
which  properly  belongs  to  our  beneficiaries,  in  the  same  sense,  and  with  the  same 
right,  that  the  General  Conference  of  the  whole  Church  had  over  the  general  fund 
when  the  Church  remained  undivided.    We  succeed  to  our  share  of  the  sovereignty 
— to  the  sovereignty  in  our  district.     This  fund  is  to  be  administered  through  the 
annual  conferences,  and  they  are  subordinate  to  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Church,  South  ;  and  the  General  Conference  of  that  Church  has  the  same  right  to 
appoint  a  book  agent  to  carry  out  their  administration,  that  the  General  Conference 
of  the  whole  Church  had  when  the  Church  was  undivided  ;  or,  as  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Northern  Church  has  to  the  fund  in  their  hands.    I  submit,  that  if  my 
reasoning  has  been  correct  on  the  subject  of  a  division  of  the  Church,  that  neces- 
sarily follows. 

There  is  no  difficulty  of  form  in  any  part  of  this  case.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  it 
is  upon  the  substance  ;  and  the  substance  is.  Have  our  beneficiaries  forfeited  1  If 
not,  they  are  entitled,  either  through  their  conferences  or  an  individual,  to  be  paid 
their  share  of  the  profits  ;  and  if  the  Southern  Church  has  been  organized  according 
to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Methodist  Church,  then  we  have  a  right  to  have 
that  fund  appropriated  by  new  trustees.  Therefore,  in  conclusion,  I  say,  that  an  ac- 
count should  be  ordered  of  the  proportions  of  the  profits  of  the  Book  Concern, 
according  to  the  numbers  on  the  minutes  of  1844,  and  at  the  same  ratio  of  the 
profits  since.  That  is,  according  to  the  "  Plan  of  Separation."  Also,  the  capital 
of  the  fund  should  be  decreed  to  be  divided  in  the  same  way,  and  paid  over  to  the 
commissioners.  South,  as  new  trustees,  or  to  proper  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Court.  The  profits  of  the  past  are  to  be  subject  to  distribution,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  General  Conference,  South,  whether  the  fund  remain  with  the  pre- 
sent trustees  or  be  paid  over  to  the  new  trustees. 
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I  have  not  thought  it  necessary,  and  it  certainly  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  go 
over  the  steps  that  led  to  the  organization  of  the  new  Church.  I  believe  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  them  as  a  matter  of  form.  I  therefore  leave  this  matter  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Court. 

If  your  Honours  please,  the  attention  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  the  Court 
in  this  cause,  leaves  us  nothing  to  fear  as  to  the  calmness  and  care  virith  which  its 
judgment  will  be  formed.  Wc  have  argued  it  at  great  length,  and  we  thank  your 
Honours  for  the  indulgence  extended  to  us.  But  we  have  felt,  and  no  doubt  it  has 
been  a  common  feeling  among  us,  that  no  cause,  probably,  with  which  any  of  us 
have  ever  been  concerned  is  fraught  with  greater  consequences,  or  the  subject 
of  more  intense  solicitude  than  the  present.  It  involves  the  feelings  and  the  in- 
terests of  millions.  It  touches  a  question  of  the  gravest  consequence  to  the  well- 
being  of  this  religious  community.  No  political  question,  nothing  that  has  ever 
presented  itself  on  this  subject,  touches  in  any  degree  interests  so  great,  or  men  so 
influential.  We  know  that  it  will  be  disposed  of  according  to  its  merits.  We, 
on  our  part,  have  studiously  intended  to  avoid,  however  earnest  we  may  have  been  in 
advocating  our  views  on  this  subject,  anything  that  should  be  offensive  to  our  friends 
on  the  other  side,  or  which  should  tend,  in  any  degree,  to  irritate  the  wound  in  this 
body.  On  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  here,  I  believe,  they  are  our  friends,  for  the 
Northern  majority,  although  not  amounting  to  sufficient  to  warrant  this  distribution 
of  the  funds  by  the  agents  themselves,  is  a  majority  of  our  friends.  What  we  have 
spoken  in  earnestness,  we  trust  we  have  guarded  so  as  to  give  no  personal  offence, 
and  not  tend  to  aggravate  any  breach.  'We  trust  that  the  full  discussion  which  this 
matter  will  receive  on  the  part  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side,  as  well  as  ourselves, 
may  so  enlighten  this  Methodist  community,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped,  whatever  judg- 
ment your  Honours  may  form  on  the  subject,  the  principles  of  equity  and  of  right 
which  seem  to  us,  and,  I  think,  seem  to  every  one,  to  be  those  principles  of  equity 
and  right  which  lie  on  the  surface,  will  be  most  willingly  adopted  ;  and  that  this 
great  controversy,  under  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  Court,  may  have  its  final 
end. 

Judge  Nleson, — Mr.  Evving,  you  had,  perhaps,  better  put  in  your  proofs  now. 

Mr.  Ewing, — Mr.  Fancher  will  read  our  evidence  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Lord, — If  your  Honours  please,  there  is  one  authority  which,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  I  had  forgot  to  quote.  I  intended  to  refer  the  Court  to  the  reasoning  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  which  passed  upon  this  very  subject,  when  a  con- 
troversy arose  in  relation  to  some  of  the  preaching-houses.  It  was  the  case  of  Arm- 
strong vs.  Gibson.    It  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

Mr.  Ewing, — I  think  it  has  also  been  published  in  9th  Ben.  Monroe. 

.Mr  Lord, — The  Court  in  that  case  decided 

Judge  Nelson, — When  was  that  ^ 

Mr.  Johnson, — Since  the  separation. 

Judge  Nelson, — Since  18451 

Me.  Johnson, — Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lord  then  read  the  following  note  of  the  case  referred  to,  from  a  pamphlet 
published  by  Mr.  Bascom  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  this  controversy  : — 

"  Extracts  from  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  in  the  celebrated 
Maysville  case,  in  which  opinion  the  whole  ground  of  controversy  between  the 
North  and  the  South  of  the  Meljjodist  Episcopal  Church,  affecting  the  most  im- 
portant rights  of  the  parties,  is  subjected  to  elaborate  and  careful  examination  by 
the  distinguished  jurists  composing  the  Court : — 

"  The  General  Conference  of  1844  having  adopted  measures  which,  by  many 
Southern  delegates,  were  deemed  injurious  to  the  rights,  and  character,  and  useful- 
ness of  the  Southern  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a  Declaration, 
signed  by  the  Southern  delegates,  and  stating  their  apprehension  of  the  necessity  of 
a  separation,  was  presented  to  the  General  Conference,  which  thereupon  passed  a 
set  of  resolutions  providing  for  the  manner  and  consequences  of  the  anticipated  sepa- 
ration, should  it  be  found  necessary,  and  authorizing,  in  that  event,  a  distinct 
Southern  organization. 

"  Under  the  sanction  of  these  resolutions,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  fifteen 
Southern  conferences  assembled  in  1845,  renounced  by  solemn  act  their  connexion 
with  the  pre-existing  organization  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Conference  as 
then  constituted,  and,  retaining  the  same  faith  and  doctrine,  the  same  rules  and  disci- 
pline, and  the  same  form  of  constitution  and  government,  established  for  themselves 
a  new  and  independent  organization,  under  the  name  of  '  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.' 

"  We  are  called  on  to  apply  to  the  consequences  of  a  catastrophe  which,  if  it  had 
not  occurred  when  and  as  it  did,  must  at  some  time  have  happened,  the  provisions 
of  a  deed  which,  having  been  made  when  the  Church  was  united  and  division  not 
contemplated,  refers,  as  might  be  expected,  to  the  existing  name,  and  organs,  and 
action  of  a  united  Church.  The  one  united  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  referred  to 
in  the  deed,  and  extending  its  name  and  authority  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  United 
States,  having  ceased  to  exist,  by  division  into  two  Churches  of  distinct  territorial 
jurisdiction,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  such. Church  as  is  contemplated  in  the  deed  ;  and, 
therefore,  no  General  Conference  of  such  a  Church,  no  ministers  and  preachers  of 
such  a  ChurchjVo  members  of  such  a  Church. 

"  Does  the  fact  that  there  still  remains  a  portion,  whether  small  or  large,  of  the 
original  body,  under  the  original  name  of  the  whole,  invalidate  the  separation,  or  the 
rights  of  the  separating  portion  1  Could  the  remaining  portion  of  the  original  body 
re-assert,  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  the  jurisdiction  which  had  been  renounced  by  the 
whole,  or  revoke  the  assent  which  the  whole  body  had  once  given  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  separating  portion  1  Certainly,  if  the  whole  body  had  power,  by  assent 
and  co-operation,  to  legalize  the  separation  and  its  independence  of  a  part  of  itself, 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  original  body,  though  retaining  the  original  name  of  the 
whole,  would  have  no  power,  after  such  assent  had  been  given  and  acted  on,  to  undo, 
by  its  own  mere  will,  what  the  entire  body  had  authorized.  Whatever  else  may  be 
implied  from  the  identity  of  name,  it  cannot  give  to  the  present  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  a,  jurisdiction  which  the  original  Church  had  alienated. 

"  But  it  seems  to  us  too  evident  to  require  illustration,  that  the  rights  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Southern  Church,  and  the  rights  of  its  members,  are  precisely  the  same 
within  its  own  organization,  as  if  the  present  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  were 
called  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  North  ;  that  if  the  Southern  organization 
has  the  sanction  of  the  original  Church,  it  can  suffer  no  disparagement  from  having 
been  the  separating  portion,  but  its  independence  and  jurisdiction  are  complete  ;  and 
that,  to  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction,  it  stands  in  the  place  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  is  to  be  so  regarded,  as  well  in  giving  construction  and  application 
to  these  deeds,  as  in  determining  the  rights  and  duties  of  its  members. 

"  That  a  Church  organization,  a  self-created  body,  subject,  so  far  as  its  own  con- 
stitution and  organization  are  concerned,  to  no  superior  will,  cannot,  by  its  own 
assent,  authorize  and  legalize  its  own  dismemberment,  is  a  proposition  contradicted 
by  reason  and  analogy.  That  such  a  measure  is  inconsistent  with  the  motives  and 
ends  of  its  institution,  is  no  more  true  with  regard  to  such  a  body,  than  with  regard 
to  other  associations,  private  or  national.  Even  in  the  case  of  states  and  empires, 
the  unauthorized  separation  of  a  part,  though  originally  illegal,  and  subjecting  the 
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separatists  to  reclamation  and  punishment  by  the  remaining  government,  is  legalized 
by  its  subsequent  assent,  with  the  effect  of  establishing,  in  the  separating  portion,  all 
the  rights  of  independence  and  self-government. 

"  It  does  not  admit  of  question  that  such  a  power  belonged  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  that  prima  facie  the  General  Conference,  the  supreme  active 
organ  of  its  government,  clothed  with  powers  of  legislation  almost  unlimited,  and 
having  alone,  in  case  of  unlawful  secession,  the  right  of  recognition  or  reclamation, 
might  effectually  exercise  the  power  in  advance.  Indeed,  the  history  of  the  Church 
shows  that  many  years  since,  the  General  Conference,  without  reference  to  its  con- 
stituents, assented  to  the  separation  and  independence  of  the  Canada  Conference, 
then  forming  an  integral  portion  of  the  general  organization,  and  having,  or  entitled 
to  have,  its  delegates  in  the  General  Conference  itself  And  although  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  doubt  on  the  question  of  power,  we  do  not  perceive  that  the 
grounds  of  that  doubt  bring  in  question  the  power  of  the  General  Conference,  any 
more  than  that  of  the  Church  at  large,  which  is  unquestionable.  The  measure, 
however,  was  adopted,  and  no  doubt  has  been  since  entertained  of  the  lawful  inde- 
pendence of  the  Canada  Conference. 

"  We  think  it  must  be  conceded  that,  in  the  absence  of  express  provision  to  the 
contrary,  the  General  Conference  has  the  right,  on  its  own  judgment  of  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  to  assent  to,  and  thus  to  legalize  the  separation  of  a  part  of  the 
Church. 

"  The  evidences  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the  act  of  the  General  Conference  now 
in  question  are  so  strong,  as  almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  conclusive  de- 
monstration against  it,  and  certainly  too  strong  to  be  overthrown  by  any  doubtful 
construction. 

"  If  the  question  of  power  were  doubtful,  we  should  be  bound  to  regard  the  act 
of  the  General  Conference  as  the  act  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  as  effectual. 

"  The  resolutions,  constituting  the  Plan  of  Separation,  do  not  expel  any  individual 
from  the  society  of  which  he  was  a  member,  nor  deprive  him  of  any  privilege  of 
property  or  worship  pertaining  to  that  society.  But  as  they  propose  and  provide 
for  a  complete  separation,  according  to  the  organic  or  territorial  divisions  of  the 
Church,  they  necessarily  involve  a  partition  of  the  governing  power  between  two 
jurisdictions,  each  possessing,  within  its  territorial  limits,  the  same  authority  and 
power  as  had  previously  belonged  to  the  whole  Church. 

"  To  say  that  the  Church  could  not  be  legally  or  rightfully  divided,  according  to 
its  organic  or  territorial  parts,  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  members 
of  the  entire  Church,  or  even  of  all  the  members  of  the  part  proposed  to  be  sepa- 
rated, would  be  to  deny  the  power  of  division  by  any  mode  of  action,  since  it  would 
subject  it  to  an  impossible  condition. 

"  And  although  one  or  more  annual  conferences  might  be  incompetent,  by  their 
separate  action,  against  the  consent  of  the  General  Conference,  to  bind  to  an  inde- 
pendent organization  the  local  societies  connected  with  them,  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  joint  and  co-operative  action  of  the  General  Conference  and  the  several  annual 
conferences  concerned,  was  fully  competent  to  determine  the  question,  and  fix  the 
limits,  of  separation,  and  to  establish,  over  the  several  societies  within  whose  limits, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  organization. 

In  determining  upon  the  legality  of  the  actual  state  of  things  consequent  upon 
a  great  movement  of  this  character,  every  part  of  the  proceeding  should  be  liberally 
construed,  to  effectuate  the  apparent  and  reasonable  intention  of  the  parties  ;  and  there 
is  no  room  for  technicality.  Then  it  is  apparent  upon  the  face  of  tlie  resolutions, 
that  there  is  but  one  condition  upon  which  the  separation  and  the  sanction  of  the 
General  Conference  are  to  depend,  which  is,  that  the  annual  conferences  in  the 
slaveholding  States  should  find  it  necessary  to  erect  an  iiidi  peiulcnt  ecclesiastical 
Connexion,  &c.  The  distribution  of  the  Book  Concern  and  Cliarteri'd  Fund  is  obvi- 
ously intended  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  separation,  and  not  a  condition  on  which 
it  is  to  depend.  And  the  reference  to  the  several  annual  conferences  for  a  modi- 
fication of  the  restrictive  rule,  was  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  the 
intended  distribution,  and  not  of  authorizing  the  separation.  The  slaveholding 
conferences,  referred  to  in  the  first  resolution,  are  such  as  were  situated  wholly  in 
the  slaveholding  States.  And  the  delegates  from  all  these  conferences  assembled 
in  convention,  having  declared  the  necessity  of  separation,  and  erected  an  inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical  Connexion,  the  prescribed  condition  haj  been  complied  with. 
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"  As  to  the  actual  necessity  for  separation,  that  is,  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of 
things  as  justified  it,  or  rendered  it  proper,  this,  if  it  could  ever  have  been  a  judicial 
question,  is  no  longer  so.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  concurring  judgment  of  the 
General  Conference  and  the  Southern  or  slaveholding  conferences,  to  which  it  was 
referred,  and  by  the  fact  itself  of  an  actual  separation  by  agreement  between  the 
whole  and  the  separating  part,  whicb  is  presumptively  the  strongest  evidence  of  a 
hicrh  expediency,  amounting  to  necessity. 

"  But  the  separation  having,  as  we  have  seen,  been  effected  by  competent  powers 
in  the  Church,  and  under  the  condition  and  in  pursuance  of  the  Plan  prescribed  by 
the  General  Conference,  its  legality,  in  view  of  the  civil  tribunal,  can  be  m  no  degree 
dependent  upon  the  sufficiency  in  point  of  discretion  or  policy  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  it.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  Church,  through  its  competent  agents,  has  author- 
ized the  separate  organization  and  independent  self-government  of  the  Southern  con- 
ferences, and  that  they  have  so  acted  under  the  authority,  as  to  clothe  their  movement 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Church.  This  being  so,  the  Southern  Church  stands  not  as 
a  seceding  or  schismatic  body,  breaking  off  violently  or  illegally  from  the  original 
Church,  and  carrying  with  it  such  members  and  such  rights  only  as  it  may  succeed 
in  abstracting  from  the  other,  but  as  a  lawful  ecclesiastical  body,  erected  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  entire  Church,  with  plenary  jurisdiction  over  a  designated  portion  of 
the  original  association,  recognised  by  that  Church  as  its  proper  successor  and  repre- 
sentative within  its  limits,  commended  as  such  to  the  confidence  and  obedience  of  all 
the  members  within  those  limits,  and  declared  to  be  worthy  of  occupying  towards 
them  the  place  of  the  original  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  of  taking  its  name. 
Such,  though  not  the  express  language,  is  the  plain  and  necessary  import  of  the  reso- 
lutions, in  authorizing  the  formation  of  a  Southern  ecclesiastical  Connexion  or  Church, 
and  prescribing  a  rule  for  ascertaining  its  limits  ;  in  leaving  to  the  unmolested  care 
of  the  anticipated  Southern  Church  all  the  societies,  &c.,  within  its  limits,  and  stipu- 
lating that  within  those  limits  no  new  ones  shall  be  organized  under  the  authority  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  in  declaring  that  ministers  may  take  their  place  in 
the  Southern  Connexion  without  blame  ;  and  in  denominating  the  Southern  Church 
'  the  Church,  South.'  The  provision  made  for  a  ratable  distribution  of  the  funds  of 
the  Church,  and  the  relinquishment  of  all  claim  to  the  preaching-houses,  &c.,  within 
the  limits  of  the  %)uthern  Connexion,  are  of  a  similar  character  with  the  other  features 
of  the  resolutions,  and  attest  the  equity  and  magnanimity  of  the  late  General  Con- 
ference. That  body  had,  however,  no  proprietary  interest  in  the  preaching-houses, 
and  could  only  transfer  its  jurisdiction  over  them,  which  is  done  by  the  resolutions 
and  the  proceedings  under  them. 

"  The  result  is,  that  the  original  iMethodist  Episcopal  Church  has  been  authorita- 
tively divided  into  two  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches,  the  one  North  and  the  other 
South  of  a  common  boundary  line,  which,  according  to  the  Plan  of  Separation,  limits 
the  extent  and  jurisdiction  of  each  ;  that  each,  within  its  own  limits,  is  the  lawful 
successor  and  representative  of  the  original  Church,  possessing  all  its  jurisdiction, 
and  entitled  to  its  name  ;  that  neither  has  any  more  right  to  exceed  those  limits 
than  the  other ;  that  the  Southern  Church,  retaining  the  same  faith,  doctrine,  and 
discipline,  and  assuming  the  same  organization  and  name  as  the  original  Church,  is 
not  only  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  is  in  fact,  to  the  South,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  as  truly  as  the  other  Church  is  so  to  the  North,  and  is  not  the  less 
so  by  the  addition  of  the  word  South,  to  designate  its  locality.  The  other  Church 
being,  by  the  plan  of  division,  as  certainly  confined  to  the  North  as  this  Church  is  to  the 
South  of  the  dividing  line,  is  as  truly  the  Church,  North,  as  the  Southern  Church  is  the 
Church,  South.    The  difference  in  name  makes  no  difference  in  character  or  authority. 

"  That  the  resolutions  constituting  the  law  of  the  case,  intended  that  the  minority 
should  acquiesce  in  the  determination  of  the  majority,  is  manifest,  not  only  from  their 
general  tenor  and  objects,  but  more  especially  from  the  failure  to  make  any  provision 
for  a  seceding  minority,  and  from-  the  express  stipulation  that  the  Church  to  which 
such  minority  might  desire  to  adhere,  shall  organize  no  societies  within  the  limits  of 
the  other. 

"  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  case  to  have  ascertained,  that  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  within  the  limits  of  its  organization,  as  fixed  under 
the  rule  prescribed  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  original  Church,  all  the  rights 
and  jurisdiction  of  that  Church,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  present  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 
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"It  has  already  been  Mitncicni.y  siiown,  that  the  addition  of  the  vvoixi  South  to 
the  name  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  cannot  all'ect  th^'  rijjhts  either 
of  that  Church  or  of  its  memhers  ;  and  that  the  mcinbors  of  a  local  society,  entitled 
to  the  use  of  local  property  under  this  or  other  similar  d'  ed,  before  the  divisum,  do 
not  lose  their  ritrht  bv  adhering  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  under  the 
resolutions  of  the  General  Conference  of  1811."' 

Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson, — May  it  please  vour  Honours,  before  the  counsel  frr 
the  respondents  proceed  with  the  reading  of  their  proofs,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  cf 
stating,  that  upon  the  main  question  of  the  case — the  question  of  the  power  of  the 
General  Conference  to  authorize  a  separation  under  the  authority  of  the  Constitution 
of  that  Conference — I  shall  relv  upon  the  case  of  the  American  Insurance  Company 
vs.  Canter,  in  1  Peter  s.  begnming  at  page  511.  That  part  of  the  opinion  on  which  I 
shall  more  particularly  rclv,  will  be  found  as  given  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
on  page  512.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  as  relates  to  the 
powers  of  the  Conference,  ;s  to  be  found  on  page  27  of  Proofs,  No.  1,  and  is  in  these 
words : — 

"  The  General  Conference  shall  have  full  powers  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  our  Church,  under  the  following  limitations  and  restrictions." 

The  power  thus  subject  to  restrictions  is  a  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  Church,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  clause,  "  for  our  Church."  The  language  in 
the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  upon 
which  the  case  in  1  Peter  s  turns,  ;s,  ••  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  Ire- 
longing  to  the  United  .Sj.itrs."  This  clause,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  power 
of  Congress  over  the  te  rritories  of  the  United  States,  giye  s  Congress  power  to  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regul.;' ions  re  --;jecting  the  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  The  power  of  the  General  Conference  is  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  Church.  The  counsel  upon  the  other  side  will  at  once  see  the  purpose  for  which 
I  cite  the  case  The  question  in  that  case  was,  whence  did  the  government  of  the 
United  States  derive'  the  authority,  from  time  to  time,  to  guyim  Ihe  territories  by  in- 
volving them  all  under  one  form  (jf  government,  by  dividing  them  from  time  to  time, 
as  in  the  judgment  of  Congress  ,i  diyision  might  be  thought  expedient,  or  by  admit- 
ting them  afterwards  into  the'  Umon  as  Sial(  s,  unde  r  the'  authority  of  anotlier  e-lausc 
of  the  (Joiisiitution  !  'I'he'  (.'hie  f  Justii-e.  in  giving  the'  opinion,  says,  that  as  they  had 
.authority  to  declare  war  under  another  clause,  and  under  another  clause  they  h.id  the 
.authority  to  acquire  by  tre  aty,  the  ai-epiisition  whether  acquired  by  force  or  by  treaty, 
would  nece  ssarily  carry  witli  if  ihi'  .authority  to  govern,  and  it  was  uiine  cessarv  to 
dispute'  as  to  th<'  e  xte  iit  e>f  the  autlioritv  to  gove'm,  be  e'ause  it  was  to  be  founel  m  the 
very  words  of  th.'  third  Mction  of  the'  femrth  article  of  the  Clonstittilion,  which  con- 
veyed to  Congress  the-  authority  to  make  needful  rub  s  and  regulations  for  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Unite  d  Slates.  II.  theri'fcn-e,  under  that  power  Congress  may  to-day 
establish  one  t(  rritorial  gove  rnme  nt,  and  may  to-morrow  divielc  it,  it  ihe'y  may  keep 
that  territorial  lioveTmne  iit  in  e  .tistence  until  such  time  as  tin  y  think  jiropcr  to  admit 
its  inhabitants  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  I  eemlend  that  the  (ieneral  (inference,  as  a 
government  feir  llie  Church,  has  the  power  to  make  any  form  of  government  for  the 
Church,  subje.  t  to  the'  restrictions  impose'd,  and  under  the  clause  which  give  s  to  tlie 
Conference  tlie  authoritv  to  make  needful  rules  and  re  gulations  for  the  Church. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Fancheh,— May  it  please  your  Honours,  I  refer,  in  the  first  place,  as 
to  the  powers  of  the  Cu  neral  Conlerenee  with  resjiect  to  the  bishops  as  to  the  system 
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and  polity  of  the  Church,  which  requires  that  the  bishops  travel  through  the  Con- 
nexion at  large,  to  book  of  Proofs  No.  1,  pp.  131-134,—"  Extracts  from  the  Address 
of  the  Bishops  to  the  General  Conference  of  1844,"  which  is  dated  New- York,  May 
2d,  1844,  signed  by  all  the  bishops,  including  Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew,  who  are 
now  bishops  in  the  Southern  Church.  ^ 

"  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  those  fundamental  principles  which  define  and 
limit  the  powers  of  the  General  Conference,  and  secure  the  privileges  of  every  minis- 
ter and  member,  were  settled  by  the  body  of  ministers  assembled  in  conventional 
form,  with  great  unanimity,  after  long,  deliberate,  and  careful  investigation.  And 
it  is  equally  worthy  of  regard,  that  the  Church,  with  almost  unanimous  consent,  and 
with  heart-felt  satisfaction,  looked  to  the  system  as  a  haven  of  safety,  and  a  dwell- 
ing-place of  '  quietness  and  assurance.' 

"  In  this  happy  state  of  things,  embracing  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  volun- 
tary principle,  the  ministers  dependant  upon  the  people  whom  they  served  in  the 
Gospel  word  and  ordinances,  and  the  people  united  to  their  ministers  by  the  bonds 
of  affection  and  esteem,  the  work  of  the  Lord  steadily  advanced;  new  and  extensive 
fields  of  labour  were  constantly  opening  before  us;  the  borders  of  our  Zion  were 
greatly  enlarged  ;  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  were  brought  under  Divine  in- 
fluence, and  joined  in  the  communion  of  the  Church.  The  events  of  each  succeed- 
ing year  have  afforded  additional  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  the  system,  and  of  its 
adaptation  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  designed. 

"  The  general  itinerant  superintendency,  vitally  connected,  as  it  is  believed  to  be, 
with  the  effective  operation,  if  not  with  the  very  existence,  of  the  whole  itinerant  sys- 
tem, cannot  be  too  carefully  examined  or  too  safely  guarded.  And  we  have  no 
doubt  but  you  will  direct  your  inquiries  into  such  channels  as  to  ascertain  whether 
there  has  been  any  departure  from  its  essential  principles,  or  delinquency  in  the  ad- 
ministration in  carrying  it  into  execution ;  and  in  case  of  the  detection  of  error,  to 
apply  such  correction  as  the  matter  may  require. 

"  There  are  several  points  in  this  system  which  are  of  primary  importance,  and  on 
that  account  should  be  clearly  understood.  The  office  of  a  bishop  or  superintendent, 
according  to  our  ecclesiastical  system,  is  almost  exclusively  executive  ;  wisely  limited 
in  its  powers,  and  guarded  by  such  checks  and  responsibilities  as  can  scarcely  fail  to 
secure  the  ministry  and  membership  against  any  oppressive  measures,  even  should 
these  officers  so  far  forget  the  sacred  duties  and  obligations  of  their  holy  vocation  as 
to  aspire  to  be  lords  over  God's  heritage. 

"  So  far  from  being  irresponsible  in  their  office,  they  are  amenable  to  the  General 
Conference,  not  only  for  their  moral  conduct,  and  for  the  doctrines  they  teach,  but 
also  for  the  faithful  administration  of  the  government  of  the  Church,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Discipline,  and  for  all  decisions  which  they  make  on  questions  of 
ecclesiastical  law.  In  all  these  cases  this  body  has  original  jurisdiction,  and  may 
prosecute  to  final  issue  in  expulsion,  from  which  decision  there  is  no  appeal. 

"  With  these  safeguards  thrown  around  them,  we  trust  the  Church  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  exercise  of  that  authority  which  has  been  committed  to  them  in  trust,  to 
be  used  for  the  conservation  of  the  whole  body,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom,  and  not  to  oppress  or  afllict  any.  Without  entering  minutely 
into  the  details  of  what  is  involved  in  the  superintendency,  as  it  is  constituted  in  our 
Church,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  design  to  notice  its  several  departments. 

"  1st.  Confirming  orders,  by  ordaining  deacons  and  ciders. 

"2d.  Presiding  in  the  General  and  Annual  Conferences.  But  there  is  a  marked 
difference  in  the  relations  the  president  sustains  to  these  two  bodies.  The  General 
Conference,  being  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  Church,  is  not  subject  to  the  official 
direction  and  control  of  the  president  any  further  than  the  order  of  business  and  the 
preservation  of  decorum  are  concerned  ;  and  even  this  is  subject  to  rules  originating 
in  the  body.  The  right  to  transact  business,  with  respect  to  matter,  mode,  and  order 
of  time,  is  vested  in  the  Conference,  and  limited  only  by  constitutional  provisions; 
and  of  these  provisions,  so  far  as  their  official  acts  are  concerned,  the  Conference,  and 
not  the  president,  must  be  the  judge. 

"  II.  Having  noticed  in  what  the  superintendency  chiefly  consists,  it  is  proper  to 
observe  that  the  plan  of  its  operation  is  general,  embracing  the  whole  work  in  con- 
nexional  order,  and  not  diocesan,  or  sectional.     Consequently  any  division  of  the 
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work  into  districts,  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  create  a  particular  charge,  with  any  otlier 
view,  or  in  any  order,  than  as  a  prudential  measure  to  secure  to  all  the  conferences 
the  annual  visits  of  the  superintendents,  would  be  an  innovation  on  the  system. 

"  III.  If  we  have  taken  a  correct  view  of  this  subject,  our  supcrintendenaj  must  be 
itinerant,  and  not  local.  It  was  wisely  provided  in  the  system  of  Methodism,  from  its 
very  foundation,  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  •  to  travel  through  the 
Connexion  at  large.'  And  although  the  extension  of  geographical  boundaries,  and  the 
great  increase  of  the  annual  conferences,  have  made  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  bishops,  still  the  duty  required,  and  the  obligation  to  perform  it,  re- 
main the  same. 

'•  That  such  a  system  as  our  itinerant  ministry  could  not  be  preserved  in  harmo- 
nious and  efficient  operation  under  the  direction  of  local  bishops,  is  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire proof.  If  we  preserve  a  travelling  ministry,  we  must  have  travelling  superin- 
tendents. They  must  add  to  their  official  authority  the  power  of  their  e.xample. 
Remove  the  latter,  and  the  former  will  be  divested  of  the  chief  element  of  its 
strength. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  work  which  requires  a  measure  of  the  zeal,  and  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  the  apostles,  and  first  ministers  of  Christ,  who  followed  them.  And  we  de- 
voutly pray  that  the  ministry  may  never  so  far  relax  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  the 
great  commission,  '  Go  ye  into  all  the  u-orld,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,'' 
as  to  lack  men  well  qualified  for  this  vocation — men  whose  minds,  grasping  the  work 
of  God  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  will  count  nothing  dear  to  themselves  as  apper- 
taining to  the  present  life ;  but  giving  themselves  wholly  to  God  and  his  Church,  will 
live,  and  labour,  and  suffer  for  the  promotion  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  the  salvation 
of  souls. 

"  With  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  superinten- 
dents, we  submit  to  your  consideration  the  importance  of  having  this  department  sup- 
plied with  such  a  number  of  efi'ective  men  as  will  enable  them,  in  consecutive  order, 
to  travel  through  the  whole  Connexion  without  subjecting  any  one  to  such  a  con- 
tinued weight  of  care  and  labour  as  is  sufficient  to  prostrate  the  mental  and  physical 
energies  of  the  strongest  constitution,  and  thereby  indirectly  defeat  the  ends  de- 
signed to  be  accomplished ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  guard  against  the  increase 
of  the  number  beyond  the  actual  demands  of  the  work.  In  whatever  light  we  view 
it,  but  especially  in  the  light  of  example,  tho  e.xistence  of  a  sinecure  in  the  episco- 
pacy should  be  regarded  as  no  ordinary  evil. 

"  JosHU.t  SorLE, 
Elijah  Hedding, 
J,\MES  O.  Andrew, 
B.  W.^iGii, 

"Neic-York,  May  2,  1844.  Thos.  A.  Morris." 

I  refer  next,  as  to  the  usage  of  the  General  Conference  in  canvassing  the  votes  of 
the  annual  conferences  on  a  proposed  change  of  the  restrictive  articles,  to  Proofs  Xix 
1,  pp.  43,  46,  and  47.  I  also  refer  to  p.  47,  to  show  that  all  tho  annual  conferences, 
including  the  Southern  annual  conferences,  in  the  Canada  case,  admitted  tlie  neces- 
sity of  a  change  in  the  sixth  restrictive  rule  before  any  part  of  the  profits  of  the  Hook 
Concern  could  be  apportioned  to  tho  Canada  Conference.  On  p.  43  is  this  minute 
from  the  journals  of  the  General  Conference  : — 

"  Resolved,  c'^c.,  That  until  the  will  of  the  annual  conferences  shall  be  asc<Ttaincd, 
and  a  final  settlement  bo  made,  the  ("anada  Conference  shall  receive  the  same  equal 
annual  dividend  of  the  prohts  of  the  Book  Concern  as  lierelofore 

"5th.  A  motion  for  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  was  made,  voted,  and  carried. 

"On  motion.  The  secretary  is  hereby  directed  m  furnish  the  deleg.iles  from 
Canada  with  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  this  (.^onfen  lire  on  that  business. 

"The  resolution  was  presented  to  the  annual  rontcrences,  and  the  following  was 
the  result,  (according  to  the  minutes  of  the  secretary  "f  the  comnuttee  to  whom  tho 
business  was  referred,  at  the  General  Conference  of  1H36  :) — " 

Then  follows  an  address  which  is  out  of  its  place  On  p.  46  commences  the  re- 
port of  this  committee  : — 
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"  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  6,  1836. 
"  Committee  on  Canada  Claims  met  on  Friday  evening.  May  6th,  at  the  Preachers' 
Office,  Cincinnati.  Committee  consists  of  R.  Paine,  T.  A.  Morris,  A.  Griffith, 
M.  Richardson,  and  C.  Sherman.  The  whole  committee  present.  C.  Sherman 
chosen  secretary.  Rev.  Mr.  Lord  presented  to  the  committee  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  General  Conference  of  1828  and  of  1832,  on  the  subject  of  an  appro- 
priation from  the  Book  Concern  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  the  Canada 
Conference,  which  was  read.  (See  Doc.  Nos.  1  and  2.)  Copies  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  annual  conferences,  concurring  or  non-concurring  with  the  General  Conference 
resolution,  were  then  handed  to  the  committee  by  Rev.  B.  Waugh,  and  read.  (See 
Doc.  No.  3.)    The  conferences  concurring  were  as  follow  : — 


New-England  Conference,  held  June,  1832  Ayes  73  Noes  1 

Maine  Conference,  held  July  24,  1832                              "    71  "  0 

New-Hampshire  Conference,  held  Ausust  8,  1832              "    71  "  0 

Oneida  Conference,  held  1833  1                            "    77  "  3 

Genesee  Conference,  held  July,  1832                                 "    69  "  1 

New- York  Conference,  held  June  9,  1833                         "  143  "  13 


Six  conferences.  For  concurrence,  503    Against,  17 


"  The  conferences  non-concurring  were  as  follow  : — 


Kentucky  Conference,  held  Oct.  22,  1832  Xon 

concurring,  66 

Concurring,  0 

Indiana  Conference,  held  October  17.  1832   

it 

36 

0 

Pittsburgh  Conference,  held  August  23,  1832 

4( 

61 

6 

South  Carolina  Conference,  held  April  22,  1833. 

26 

24 

Mississippi  Conference,  held  May  15,  1833  

it 

15 

7 

ii 

62 

28 

Holstein  Conference,  held  March  29,  1833  

n 

34 

8 

Virginia  Conference,  held  March  6,  1833  

84 

0 

Baltimore  Conference,  held  April  5,  1833  

90 

0 

Philadelphia  Conference,  held  April  24,  1833 

89 

1 

(i 

24 

2 

u 

41 

13 

il 

22 

"  3 

(1 

19 

2 

Tennessee  Conference  

11 

72 

2 

Fifteen  conferences  non-concurring.  Number  for,  741      Against,  96 

17  503 


"Whole  number  in  the  several  conferences  against,  758  For,  599 

for,  599 

Majority  against  granting  Canada  claims,  159 

•'  Brother  Case  then  addressed  the  committee,  making  several  remarks  and  state- 
ments in  favour  of  the  claims  being  answered.  Committee  was  then  addressed  by 
brother  Lord.  After  some  information,  obtained  by  brother  Waugh,  committee  ad- 
journed, to  meet  again  next  Tuesday  evening. 

"  (Signed,)  C.  Sherman,  Sec'y-" 

To  show  that  the  annual  conferences  of  the  South  voted  upon  the  proposition  to 
change  the  sixth  restrictive  rule  in  1844,  I  refer  to  the  report  on  the  Journal  of  the 
General  Conference  of  1848,  p.  177.    That  report  has  already  been  read. 

Mr.  Lord, — Mr.  Fancher,  do  you  consider  that  report  as  evidence  on  the  subjects 

Me.  Fancher, — It  is  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Lord, — The  report  is  evidence  that  somebody  said  such  was  the  fact ;  but  it 
is  not  evidence  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Fancher, — I  understood  that  it  might  be  read. 
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Me.  Wood, — It  may  be  read  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Lord, — If  my  friend  will  read  any  one  of  the  certificates  from  the  annual 
conferences  as  to  the  result,  I  will  admit  that  the  numbers  stated  in  the  report  are 
correct.  I  wish  the  Court  to  see  how  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  annual 
conferences. 

Mk.  F.iNCHER, — I  will  read  the  certificate  from  the  Troy  Conference. 

"  Tkoy  Ann'u.^l  Conference,  Frid.4Y  Afternoon,  June  28,  1844.—"  The 
president  brought  before  the  conference  the  third  resolution  in  the  series  adopted 
by  the  General  Conference,  relative  to  the  alteration  of  the  sixth  restrictive  arti- 
cle of  the  Discipline,  and  other  matters  ;  so  that  the  first  clause  shall  read  as 
follows  : — '  They  shall  not  appropriate  the  produce  of  the  Book  Concern,  nor  of 
the  Chartered  Fund,  to  any  purpose  other  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling,  super- 
numerary, superannuated,  and  worn-out  preachers,  their  wives,  w'idows,  and  children, 
and  to  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  determined  on  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  General  Conference. 

"The  question  being  taken  on  the  motion  to  adopt  the  resolution,  it  prevailed — 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  voting  in  the  affirmative,  and  six  in  the  negative." 

"  I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  extract  from  the  Journals  of  the  Troy 
Annual  Conference. 

■■J.  B.  HouGHT.iLiNG,  Secretary  of  the  Troy  Annual  Conference. 

"  West  Trov,  March  7th,  18.51." 

Me.  Lord, — I  am  now  ready  to  admit  the  number  stated  in  the  report ;  and  I  will 
sign  a  consent  to  that  effect  with  you. 

Mr.  Fanciier, — That  is  not  material  ;  the  report  states  the  numbers,  and  the 
report  is  before  the  Court. 

Me.  Lord, — The  report  is  before  the  Court,  to  show  that  such  a  report  was  made  : 
but  it  does  not,  of  itself,  prove  the  facts  there  stated.  We  will  sign  a  consent,  how- 
ever. 

Judge  Nki.sox, — If  the  counsel  insists,  the  facts  stated  in  the  re]}(irt  cannot  be 
considered  proper  and  legal  evidence  of  those  facis  ;  the  report  is  only  evidence  that 
such  a  report  was  made. 

Mr.  Lord, — I  will  sign  a  consent  to  the  admission  as  evidence  of  the  numbers 
stated  in  the  report. 

Mr.  EwiNii, — The  consent  can  be  signed  in  the  recess. 

Judge  Nelson, — I  understood  the  counsel  in  his  argument  to  concede  tliat  the 
necessary  number  of  voles  was  not  given  to  authorize  u  change  ol  tlie  restrictive 
article. 

Mr.  Lord,— They  have  not  proved  that  the  requisite  number  w.is  nol  given. 

Mil  Fanc-hki;,— It  is  not  necessary  lor  us  to  prov.'  it.    In  ihe  complaint  lliey  a.- 
sert  that  the  nece  ssary  number  of  votes  was  oblaim  d.     'We  denied  it  in  our  aiisuei 
Therefore  the  proof  was  for  them  to  furnish. 

Judge  Bktts,— Let  me  sUL'gest  that  it  would  be,  perhaps,  advisable  lor  Mr, 
Fancher  to  yield  to  .Mr.  Lord's  suLPgesiion,  in  order  to  give  perfectness  to  the  evi- 
dence. The  case  should  not  be  put  to  the  peril,  if  it  should  go  further,  of  being  sent 
back  on  account  of  informality  in  the  admission  ol  evidence. 
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Mr.  Fancher ,— Very  well.  We  have  acted  on  the  principle  that  what  was  the 
truth  should  be  submitted. 

Mr.  Lord, — My  friend  has  acted  on  that  principle  throughout. 

Mr.  Fancher,— I  refer,  in  the  next  place,  to  show  that  thousands  of  ministers 
and  members  in  the  territory  of  the  Church,  South,  were  adverse  to  the  proceedings 
of  their  Southern  brethren,  and  preferred  to  remain  in  the  Church  of  their  early 
choice,  to  the  Journal  of  the  General  Conference  of  1848,  pp.  19  and  37,  where  peti- 
tions were  presented  from  the  South  on  the  subject ;  to  the  journal  of  1848,  pp.  116 
and  117,  where  reports  were  made  on  the  subject ;  and  p.  175,  where  the  General 
Conference  mention  it  in  their  Pastoral  Address. 

Mr.  Lord, — That,  you  will  understand,  is  not  admitted.  It  is  admitted  that  it 
was  reported  to  your  Conference  that  such  was  the  fact. 

Mr.  Fancher, — I  do  not  understand  it  as  evidence  of  anything,  except  that  such  a 
report  was  made  to  us. 

Mr.  Johnson-, — How  did  the  subject  come  before  the  Conference  of  1848  1 

Mr.  Fancher, — On  petitions  to  the  General  Conference  of  1848. 

Mr.  Johnson, — Have  you  got  the  petitions  before  you  1 

Mr.  Fancher, — No,  sir. 

Judge  Nelson, — If  you  deem  this  material,  Mr.  Fancher,  it  must  be  proved  by 
some  other  evidence,  or  be  admitted  by  consent  of  the  counsel  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Johnson, — We  do  not  admit  the  facts  there  stated. 

Mr.  Fancher, — The  journal  of  the  Conference  of  1848  is,  I  believe,  admitted 
under  the  same  consent  as  Book  No.  2.  We  refer,  therefore,  to  the  facts  there  stated 
in  the  same  light,  and  expect  the  same  effect  to  be  attributed  to  them,  as  they  refer 
to  their  Book  No.  2. 

Mr.  Ewing, — That  is  the  true  exposition  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Lord, — I  will  sign  a  consent. 

Judge  Betts, — The  stipulation  admits  these  journals  to  be  "  considered  as  duly 
authenticated  and  verified  by  proof." 

Mr.  Fancher, — The  journal  of  the  Conference  of  1848  is  admitted  under  the 
same  stipulation  as  Book  No.  2.  I  shall  ask  no  more  on  this  point  than  that  the 
Court  take  a  note  of  these  references,  and  give  them  what  effect  they  may  be  enti- 
tled to. 

I  refer  also  to  the  journal  of  the  General  Conference  of  1848,  pp.  164-171,  as  to 
alleged  infractions  of  the  Plan  of  Separation.    This  is  also  in  Proofs  No.  1 
pp.  154-164:— 

"  Infractions  of  the  Plan. 

"  The  attention  of  the  committee  has  been  directed,  by  sundry  memorials  submit- 
ted to  their  consideration  by  the  General  Conference,  to  numerous  infractions  of  the 
provisions  of  the  so-called  Plan  of  Separation,  upon  the  part  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
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pal  Church,  South  ;  and  upon  this  subject  present  to  the  Conference  the  foUowiiKi 
statement  and  facts  : — 

"  I.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  officially  and  authoritaticely 
taught  the  infraction  of  the  Flan  hy  her  Convention,  her  General  Conference,  her 
Bishops,  her  Annual  Conferences,  her  Elders,  and  leading  Ministers. 

••  1.  The  Louisville  Convention  taught  the  violation  of  the  Flan. 

"In  the  report  on  organization,  passed  Saturday,  the  17th  of  May,  1845,  the  new 
Church  is  declared  to  be  formed  out  of  the  confei-ences  represented  in  the  convention. 
(See  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  p.  186.)  But  while  the 
convention  in  their  formal  acts  of  organization,  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of  May,  make 
this  declaration,  we  tind  them  on  the  Monday  following  passing  these  resolutions, 
(See  Western  Christian  Advocate,  vol.  xiii,  page  42,  col.  7,) — 

"■ '  Resolved,  That  should  any  portion  of  an  annual  conference,  on  the  line  of 
separation,  not  represented  in  this  convention,  adhere  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  according  to  the  Plan  of  Separation  adopted  at  the  late  General  Con- 
ference, and  elect  delegates  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Church  in  1846,  upon 
the  basis  of  representation  adopted  by  the  convention,  they  shall  be  accredited  as 
members  of  the  General  Conference. 

"  '  Resolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  convention,  those  societies  and  stations 
on  the  border,  within  the  limits  of  conferences  represented  in  this  convention,  be  con- 
structively understood  as  adhering  to  the  South,  unless  they  see  proper  to  take  action 
on  the  subject  ;  and  in  all  such  cases,  we  consider  the  pastor  of  the  station  or  society 
the  proper  person  to  preside  in  the  meeting.' 

"  Thus,  although  the  convention,  in  their  formal  organization,  confine  themselves 
to  the  original  limits  ;  vet  two  days  after,  when  the  way  was  prepared  for  further 
inroads,  they  enlarge  the  provisions  of  the  Plan,  and  extend  it  into  the  boundaries  of 
the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  conferences.  And  in  all  societies  within  the 
border  where  no  votes  would  be  taken,  these  societies  must  be  cunstructiccly  under- 
stood as  adhering  to  tlie  South.  Hence  their  preachers  have  generally  prevented 
any  voting  wherever  they  could  by  any  means  hinder  it  ;  although  the  Plan  of  the 
General  Conference  required  the  societies  to  vote.  The  conclusion  is,  that  the  con- 
vention taught  the  infraction  of  the  Plan  in  two  very  important  respect x. 

"  First.  They  exceed  the  provisions  of  the  Plan  by  extending  it  into  the  territory 
of  the  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  other  conferences.  'I'lius  they  ti'.ich 
to  cross  the  line. 

"  Secondly.  And  in  all  societies  where  no  vote  would  be  taken,  they  claim  tliem 
constructively  as  belonging  to  their  Church. 

"  2.  The  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  have  taught  the  infrac- 
tion of  the  Plan. 

"  Bishop  Soule,  in  his  letter  dated  Lebanon,  Ohio,  August  4th,  1845,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  'Western  (/hristian  Advocate  of  August  22d,  1845,  vol.  xiii,  p.  75, 
col.  2,  teaches  the  breach  of  the  Plan.  It  is  addressed  '  to  the  jireachers  and  border 
societies  of  the  Kentucky  and  Missouri  Conferences,  and  of  other  conferences  bor- 
dering upon  them.'  Tlie  bishop  here  calls  on  the  societies  on  the  Soutliern  verge  nf 
the  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  Conferences,  to  vote  whether  they  will,  or  will 
not,  remain  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Bishop  Soule.  however,  makes 
these  regulatious  in  reference  to  his  own  administration.  But  this  same  course  was 
sanctioned  by  Bishop  Andrew  immediat{dy,  and  afterward  by  their  Cener.il  Confer- 
ence, and  by' all  their  bishops.  And  indeed  Bishop  Soule,  in  his  letter  to  the  lirv. 
Wesley  (J.  Montgomerv,  dated  Nashville.  April  30th,  1S17,  and  |iul.lished  m  ihe 
Western  Christian  Advocate  of  May  21st,  1847,  hmts  broadly  cmMigh  that  nunorities 
had  best  be  aceommodated.  He  says  ;  '  Minorities  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  divi- 
sion arc  enthled  to  a  kind  and  respectful  coiisideratimi.  and  should  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. And  I  should  think  it  far  better  for  sueh  minoiilies,  being  on  the  borders,  to 
receive  preachers  from  llie  Church  to  wliich  theydisire  to  adhere,  jirovided  they 
believe  themselves  able  to  support  them,  than  for  majorities  to  be  mterdieled  ihr 
exercise  of  a  right  plainly  si  cured  to  them  by  the  jilivisioiis  ef  the  l.iw,  or  rule,  m  the 
ease.'  Xow  with  this  instruction  about  minorities,  as  well  as  the  mainten.inec  that 
the  line  is  a  sliding  one.  and  no  limits  of  tiiue  are  u'lven  in  which  its  sliding  opera- 
tion ceases.  Southern  jireachi  rs  will  find  little  diHiculty  in  passing  over  any  limits 
which  may  be  in  the  way.  ,  . 

"But  Bishop  (Papers'  letter  to  Rev.  .Mr.  Moorman,  and  publisiad  m  the  Clui-i;an 
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Advocate  and  Journal  of  April  21st,  1847,  claims  all  the  territory  in  the  slaveholding 
States,  and  this  too  according  to  the  Plan,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  '  Deed  of  Separation.' 
Now  as  Bishop  Capers  claims  all  slaveholding  territory  and  Bishop  Soule  as  much 
of  the  territories  of  the  free  States  as  the  accommodation  of  minorities  and  the  slid- 
ing line  will  transfer,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  fix  any  line  at  all. 

••  It  were  useless  to  insist,  in  a  mattft:  so  clear,  that  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  have  taught  officially  the  violation  of  the  Plan. 

"  3.  The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  taught 
the  infraction  of  the  Plan. 

"  For  proof  of  this  we  need  go  no  further  than  the  famous  report  on  the  episcopa- 
cy, in  which  the  Conference  sanctions  the  breaches  of  the  Plan  as  taught  by  the  con- 
vention, and  as  was  taught  and  practised  by  Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew,  from  the 
session  of  the  convention  in  May,  1845,  to  the  session  of  the  Conference  in  May, 
1846.  This  document  will  be  found  in  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  of  June  26th, 
1846,  and  in  the  Richmond  Advocate  of  May  21st,  1S46.  The  report  fully  clears 
Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew  of  any  blame  for  occupying  Cincinnati,  the  Kanawha 
district,  &c.,  and  gives  such  full  latitude  of  interpretation,  that  the  limitations  of  the 
Plan  became  a  perfect  nullity.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  quote  the  report, 
but  it  can  be  perused  in  the  papers,  as  cited  above,  as  well  as  in  all  the  Southern 
papers. 

"  4.  The  annual  conferences,  editors,  and  leading  members  of  the  nciD  Church, 
maintain  the  iyifraetion  of  the  Plan  in  perfect  accordance  loith  the  acts  of  their  conven- 
tion, their  General  Conference,  and  their  bishops. 

"  It  were  useless  to  make  quotations  on  this  point.  Their  press  teems  with  ap- 
proving acts  of  annual  conferences,  and  the  laboured  essays  and  constant  admissions 
of  editors  and  correspondents,  upholding  fully  their  conventional,  episcopal,  and 
General  Conference  decisions  and  acts.  And  from  all  this  there  is  no  dissent  in  any 
quarter. 

"  II.  The  Mshops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  their  official  admin- 
istration, have  actually  broken  the  Plan. 

"  As  undoubted  and  official  testimony  on  this  point,  we  need  only  quote  the  report 
on  this  subject,  by  our  excellent  and  devoted  bishops,  which,  at  the  request  of  the 
General  Conference,  they  furnished  the  committee.  This  official  document  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  '  To  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church. 

"  '  In  compliance  with  a  request  of  the  General  Conference,  made  on  the  6th  in- 
stant, the  superintendents  present  to  you  such  information  as  they  possess  in  regard 
to  alleged  infractions  of  the  "  Plan  of  Separation,"  on  the  part  of  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  bv  which  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  has  been  injuriously  deprived  of  portions  of  its  territory  and  members. 
They  must  be  understood  as  giving  the  most  authentic  statements  which  have  come 
to  their  ears,  without  vouching  their  own  personal  knowledge  for  the  correctness  of 
every  item  thus  presented.  They  are,  nevertheless,  impressed  with  a  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  statements  generally,  as  hereinafter  made. 

"  '  They  commence  first  with  Baltimore  Conference.  Within  its  bounds  there  is 
a  portion  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  situated  between  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock 
Rivers,  commonly  called  the  "Northern  Neck,"  embracing  the  counties  of  King 
George,  Westmoreland,  Richmond,  Northumberland,  and  Lancaster.  These  coun- 
ties contained  the  following  circuits,  (having  a  membership  of  eight  hundred  to  a 
thousand,)  namely.  King  George,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancaster,  each  having  preach- 
ers annually  appointed  to  it  from  the  Baltimore  Conference.  At  different  times  each 
of  those  circuits  determined  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
not  as  border  societies,  but  as-  circuits.  To  all  of  them  preachers  have  been  sent 
from  the  Virginia  Conference,  who  are  there  at  present,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  From  the  conference  of  1847  preachers 
were  sent  to  this  portion  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  who  found  on  their  arrival 
the  circuits  under  the  pastoral  care  of  ministers  of  the  Virginia  Conference.  The 
ministers  sent  from  the  Baltimore  Conference,  not  being  able  to  have  access  to 
the  preaching-places  or  societies,  were  withdrawn  after  suitable  time,  and  sent  to 
places  where  they  were  needed,  except  one,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  the  whole 
field  of  labour.    At  present  this  place  appears  on  the  minutes,  "  to  be  supplied." 


No  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  now  in  this  ancient  portion  of  the 
Baltimore  Conference. 

"  '  Warrcnton  circuit  has  been  occupied  between  one  and  two  years  w-ith  preachers 
from  the  Virginia  Conference  ;  but  as  the  circuit  did  not  go  to  the  Church,  South,  in 
whole,  a  portion  thereof  continuing  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a  preacher 
from  the  Baltimore  Conference  has  been  continued  there.  Some  of  the  societies 
which  voted  to  go  to  the  Church,  South,  were  strictly  border  societies,  but  others  also 
went  which  were  as  strictly  interior  societies.  One  of  the  churches,  (Wesley  Cha- 
pel,) where  a  majority  adhered  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  forcibly  en- 
tered and  new  locks  were  attached  to  the  doors ;  and  the  Church,  South,  has  it  in 
possession  at  the  present  time,  unless  the  civil  court  has  recently  decided  a  suit, 
which  was  instituted  for  the  property,  in  favour  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

"  '  Harrisonburg,  in  Rockingham  county,  Virginia,  unquestionably  an  interior  soci- 
ety, having  by  a  majority  of  votes  determined  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  a  preacher  from  the  Virginia  Conference  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  labour  there.  A  minority  adhering  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
are  under  the  pastoral  care  of  one  of  its  ministers.  The  church  was  in  a  course  of  liti- 
gation a  few  months  since,  and  probably  the  case  has  not  been  decided  by  the  court. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  get  possession  of  the  parsonage  in  Harrisonburg  for  the 
Church,  South,  but  with  what  success  there  is  no  information. 

"  '  Leesburg,  a  station  belonging  to  the  Baltimore  Conference,  clearly  an  interior 
society,  has  been  visited  by  a  preacher  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
much  agitation  produced  in  the  society  and  in  the  community,  and  a  suit  at  law  com- 
menced for  the  church  edifice.  Whether  the  effort  is  still  persisted  in  to  occupy  this 
place  is  not  certainly  known.  That  which  makes  this  case  even  a  glaring  one,  is  the 
fact,  that  the  majority  of  the  society  voted  to  adhere  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  There  are  other  instances  of  the  violation  of  the  Plan  of  Separation,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  equally  apparent  with  the  instances  given  in  this  paper,  of  which 
more  certain  information  may  be  obtained  from  Rev.  Messrs.  William  Hamilton, 
N.  J.  B.  Morgan,  S.  A.  Roszel,  John  Bear,  and  J.  A.  Collins,  members  of  this  Gene- 
ral Conference. 

"  Kamucha  District,  in  the  North- West  part  of  Virginia,  is  a  part  of  Ohio  Confer- 
ence. In  1845  that  work  was  supplied  from  the  Ohio  Confcroucc,  as  usual.  The 
preachers  were  received,  with  one  exception,  as  far  as  we  know,  namely  Parkorsburg 
station.  A  part  of  the  members  there  refused  to  receive  any  preacher  from  Ohio 
Conference.  They  rejected  the  preacher  sent  to  them,  not  for  any  nbji  ction  to  him 
personally,  but  because  he  came  from  Ohio  ;  and  by  threats  of  violence,  and  prepa- 
ration to  execute  those  threats  on  a  given  day,  compelled  him  to  leave  the  place,  and 
took  possession  of  the  chapel.  He,  liowever,  returned  after  some  weeks,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  the  preacher  of  the  adjoining  circuit,  to  which  tliey  were  transferred, 
served  the  remaining  members  of  the  scattered  flock  in  another  house.  These  out- 
cast members  have  since  erected  a  chapel  for  themselves,  in  which  they  worship  un- 
disturbed ;  while  the  old  chapel  is  supplied  from  Kentucky  Conlrrcnce,  of  the  .Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South.  Parki  rs'ourg  is  not  a  border  station.  It  is  the  roimty- 
seat  of  Wood  county,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Little  Kanaulia  and  Ohiu  Kivers, 
and  is  about  seventy-live  miles  from  the  lu  irest  jjoint  of  the  Kentucky  Stale  line  ; 
so  that  the  Kentucky  preachers  had  to  travel  that  distance  tliroiigli  our  work  to  reach 
it,  though  tliev  now  occupy  other  places  through  our  work  bduem  that  and  Ken- 
tucky. No  preachers  were  ajjiminted  from  the  Kentucky  (:onlVrenec  of  IS-l.')  to  the 
Kanawha  district;  but  some  \s  ere  sent  there,  as  we  jrarn,  during  that  confiTcnee 
year,  by  a  presiding  elder,  that  m.ade  breaches  in  some  of  (i\ir  rireuils.  In  ISIG  the 
Kanawha  district  was  .ill  supplied  from  the  Ohio  ( 'onferencc,  as  usual,  though  the  soci- 
eties in  some  jilaces  were  divided  by  Southern  influence.  A  li  w  weeks  .illerward 
a  second  supply  was  sent  from  Kentucky  Conference,  .as  we  learned  from  the  news- 
jiaper^.  Since'  that  time  there  have  been  two  i)ri>idiiig  elders,  and  two  sets  of 
preachers  there  ;  one  frnm  Ohio  Conference,  and  the  other  from  Kentucky  Confer- 
ence. Indi  ed  it  is  alleged  that,  at  the  last  session  ol  the  Kentucky  Conference,  they 
divided  the  district  ;  so  that  tlie  old  Kanawha  district  is  now  occupied  l>y  three  pre- 
sidinix  eldi  rs — one  from  Oluo,  and  two  from  Kentucky. 

••  •  Thesi'  are  llie  most  material  facts  which  have  been  reported  to  us,  bearing  on 
the  point  of  inquiry  submitted  to  us,  so  far  as  Kanawha  district  is  concerned. 
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"  '  "  Smle  Chapel,"  Cincinnati. — In  1834  Cincinnati,  which  had  previously  been 
one  charge,  was  divided  into  two,  '■  Wesley  Chapel"  and  "  Fourth-street."  Each 
had  definite  bounds,  within  which  the  stationed  minister  had  exclusive  pastoral  func- 
tions. Private  members  were  advised  to  observe  these  limits  in  fixing  and  holding 
their  membership,  but  were  not  considered  bound  to  do  so,  and  did  not  in  all  cases 
practise  it.    But  class-meetings,  &c.,  ♦'ere  held  in  strict  regard  to  this  provision. 

"  '  New  preaching  places  have  been  opened  in  these  charges,  under  the  direction 
and  countenance  of  the  presiding  elder  and  preachers  in  charge,  have  matured  socie- 
ties, and  have  been  finally  formed  into  stations  by  the  presiding  bishops,  and  received 
preachers. 

"  '  In  1844  the  first  city  missionary  was  appointed,  and  was  supported,  by  a  City 
Missionary  Society,  whose  object  was  to  carry  t}ie  Gospel  to  the  destitute.  The  first 
year,  with  the  approbation  of  those  having  authority  to  direct  him,  he  formed  three 
societies,  namely,  the  Bethel,  Ebenezer,  and  Maley  Chapel,  and  succeeded  in  erect- 
ing two  small  chapels  for  "  Ebenezer"  and  "  Maley,"  in  the  North- West  part  of  the 
city  and  suburbs.  By  permission,  he  exercised  pastoral  authority  in  some  or  all  of 
these  societies. 

"  'In  1845  the  same  brother.  Rev.  G.  W  Maley,  was  reappointed  to  the  same 
mission.  At  the  same  time  two  of  the  aforesaid  societies.  Bethel  and  Ebenezer, 
were  made  stations,  and  Rev.  J.  W  White  and  Rev.  Joseph  Bruner  were  appointed 
to  serve  them.  These  two  stations  were  marked  out  by  metes  and  bounds,  as  had 
been  invariably  done  when  new  stations  were  formed  in  Cincinnati.  This  was  done 
in  council  with  the  presiding  elder  of  Cincinnati  district,  two  or  three  days  after  con- 
ference closed,  it  having  been  forgotten  in  the  pressure  of  conference  business.  Let- 
ters were  written  by  the  presiding  bishop  to  brothers  White  and  Bruner,  defining  by 
streets,  &c.,  the  bounds  of  the  new  charges  ;  and  the  city  missionary  had  Maley 
Chapel,  and  the  region  around  it,  set  apart  from  all  the  stations  as  his  special  field 
of  labour,  within  which,  and  nmihcre  else,  he  was  to  exercise  pastoral  functions.  As 
the  superintendent,  however,  was  in  haste,  he  did  not  write  to  the  missionary,  but 
requested  the  presiding  elder,  brother  Morley,  to  give  him  the  information. 

"  '  Three  objects  were  sought  in  this  arrangement  : — 

"  '  First.  As  the  city  mission  had  lost  two  principal  appointments,  it  seemed  pro- 
per to  encourage  »he  missionary  by  assigning  him  the  pastoral  charge  of  this  precinct 
territory,  which  was  fast  filling  up,  and  which  must,  of  course,  receive  most  of  his 
labours. 

"  '  Second.  Ebenezer  station  bordered  on  Maley  Chapel,  and  the  population  and 
territory  were  enough  to  be  under  the  pastoral  care  of  one  man,  after  Maley  Chapel 
and  its  territory  were  taken  off. 

"  '  Third.  It  seemed  to  the  presiding  bishop  proper  that  each  city  preacher  should 
have  exclusive  pastoral  authority  within  his  own  charge  ;  and,  though  no  rupture 
was  then  dreamed  of,  it  was  thought  the  exercise  of  pastoral  functions  by  the  mis- 
sionary within  the  different  charges  would  derange  and  disorder  the  work. 

"  Within  three  or  four  weeks  after  these  arrangements  were  made,  the  city  mis- 
sionary obtained  leave  from  the  City  Missionary  Board  to  preach  in  •' Vine-street 
church,"  an  old,  deserted  building  within  the  bounds  of  Morris  Chapel  charge,  from 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  Maley  Chapel  charge,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  If  we  understand  correctly,  both  the  presiding  elder  and  the  board  deny  that 
the  missionary  received  any  authority  to  form  a  society  there,  or  do  any  other  act 
which  belonged  to  "the  pastoral  oversight.  He  received  no  such  authority  from  the 
bishop. 

"  '  A  number  of  brethren,  however,  obtained  certificates,  and  presented  them  to  the 
city  missionary,  not  in  his  own  charge,  but  at  "  Vine-street,"  and  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  city  he  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  his  brother's  territory,  and  form  a  so- 
ciety. Having  increased  it  to  a  company  of  several  scores,  it  voted  to  go  South  was 
w^^l?  i"^  '^u'^'^^^"  '■'^'^  authority  of  Bishop  Andrew,  and  Revs.  E.  W  Sehon,  G 
W.  Maley,  (the  missionary,)  and  S.  A.  Latta,  were  appointed  to  serve  it  as  ministers 
ol  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Bishop  Andrew  named  it  "  Vine-stkeet 
Charge,  a  border  society,"  &c.  In  a  short  time  this  society  purchased  a  church 
m  the  heart  of  "  Wesley  Chapel  charge,"  so  that  between  it  and  the  border,  or  the 
Ohio  River,  interposes  one  whole  charge,  the  Bethel,  which  makes  Soule  Chapel  as 
truly  an  interior  station  as  though  it  were  in  Columbus  or  Cleaveland. 

"  '  "  Andreic  Chapel,"  Cincinnati.—"  Andrew  Chapel"  was  purchased  a  few  months 
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since  by  the  "  Soule  Chapel"  society,  and  stands  within  the  bounds  of  Ninth-street 
charge,  having,  like  "  Soule  Chapel,"  one  whole  charge — "  Morris  Chapel'"— between 
it  and  the  border  or  river.  It  is  understood  to  have  refrular  preaching,  but  whether 
placed  on  the  minutes  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  as  a  distinct 
charge,  we  know  not,  but  understand  that  pastoral  authority  is  exercised  there  in  the 
formation  of  classes,  receiving  members,  and  exercising  discipline. 

"  '  Statement  of  encroachment  on  the  territory  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  hy  ttic 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. — Accoinac  and  Northampton  counties,  Va.,  are 
separated  from  the  Virginia  Conference  by  a  broad  bay,  (the  Chesapeake,)  in  every 
place  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  wide.  The  first  place  that  voted  to  unite  with  the 
Church,  South,  was  Capeville  in  Northampton,  about  seven  miles  north  of  Cape 
Charles.  The  next  place  at  which  the  vote  was  taken  was  Salem,  eight  miles  north 
of  Capeville,  which,  by  a  strong  majority,  had  previously  determined  to  stay  with  us. 
The  next  place  was  Johnson's  Chapel,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Salem,  which,  by  a 
small  majority,  preferred  the  Church,  South.  The  next  place  reported  to  have  cho- 
sen the  Church,  South,  was  Bethel,  in  Occahannock  Neck.  Here  no  vote  was  taken, 
but  some  friends  of  the  Church,  South,  went  around  to  the  houses  of  the  members,  and 
reported  that  they  had  obtained  a  majority  for  the  new  organization.  These  were  all  that 
had  declared  for  the  South  before  Mr.  Moorman  was  sent  over.  Some  time  after  his 
arrival,  Franktown,  five  or  six  miles  north  of  Johnson's,  gave  a  majority  of  one  vote 
for  the  South,  by  getting  together  members  who  had  not  attended  class  for  years. 
Pungotraque,  in  Accoraac  county,  about  ten  miles  further  north,  after  giving  a  ma- 
jority to  remain  in  the  old  Church  several  times,  at  length  chose  the  new  Church  by 
a  small  majority.  And,  finally,  Craddockville,  a  few  miles  south-east  of  Pungotraque, 
in  a  neck,  gave  a  majority  for  the  Church,  South.  There  is  no  appointment  between 
any  of  the  above  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

"  '  Signed,  E.  Redding, 

B.  Waugh, 
Thomas  A.  Morris, 
L.  L.  Hamline, 
Edmund  S.  Janes.'  "' 

Mb.  Lord, — That  is  subject  to  the  same  difficulty. 
Mr.  Fanoher, — I  suppose  it  is. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  General  Conference  of  1848,  upon  the  so-called  Plan  of 
Separation,  I  refer  to  the  final  report  on  the  State  of  the  Church, — Proofs  No.  1, 
pp.  138-154  :— 

"  Final  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Church. 

"  The  committee  on  the  state  of  the  Church,  after  a  full  and  careful  examination  of 
all  the  sources  of  information  within  their  reach,  including,  as  they  believe,  all  that 
are  essential  to  a  just  understanding  of  the  subjects  hereinafter  named,  do  recom- 
mend to  this  body  the  adoption  of  the  following  as  their  final  report : — 

"1.  We  claim  that  the  Methodist  Eiiiscopal  Church,  South,  exist.s  as  a  distinct 
and  separate  ecclesiastical  communion,  soh  ly  by  the  act  and  deed  of  the  individual 
ministers  and  members  constituting  said  (Jhurch. 

"  In  support  of  this  position  we  set  forth  the  followini;  facts  f)n  the  fifth  day  of 
June,  one  thousand  eii;ht  hundred  and  forty-four,  John  ivirly,  W.  A.  Smith,  Thomas 
Crovvder,  and  Leroy  .M.  Lee,  of  the  Virginia  Conference  ;  H.  B.  Bascom,  William 
Gunn,  H.  H.  Kavanaugh,  Edward  Stevenson,  B.  T  Crouch,  and  G.  VV.  Bru.sh,  ol 
the  Kentucky  Coiiferc;nce  ;  W  W.  Kedinaii,  W  I'atton,  J.  C.  Bcrryman,  and  J. 
M.  Jameson,  of  the  .Missouri  Conference  ;  l-).  F  Sevier,  S.  Patton,  and  Thomas 
Stringfield,  of  the  Holston  Conference  ;  G.  F.  Pierce,  ^\■illl:lln  J.  Parks,  L.  Pierce, 
J.  Glenn,  J.  L.  Evans,  and  A.  B.  Longstreet,  of  the  (ieorgia  Conference  ;  James 
Jamieson,  Peter  Doub,  and  B.  T  Blake,  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  ;  J. 
Stamper,  of  the  Illinois  Conference  ;  G.  \V  L).  Harris,  Wm.  M'.Maliaii,  Thomas 
Jovner,  and  S.  S.  Moody,  of  the  Memphis  Conference;  John  C.  Parker,  William 
P '  Radclitle,  and  Andrew  Hunter,  of  the  Arkansas  (,'onference  ;  William  \\'inans. 
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B.  M.  Drake,  John  Lane,  and  G.  M.  Rogers,  of  the  Mississippi  Conference ;  Little- 
ton Fowler,  of  the  Texas  Conference  ;  Jesse  Boring,  Jefferson  Hamilton,  "W.  Mur- 
rah,  and  G.  Garrett,  of  the  Alabama  Conference  ;  Robert  Paine,  John  B.  M'Ferrm, 
A.  L.  P.  Green,  and  T.  Maddin,  of  the  Tennessee  Conference  ;  and  W.  Capers, 
Wm.  M.  Wightman,  Charles  Betts,  S.  Dunwody,  and  H.  A.  C.  Walker,  of  the 
South  Carolina  Conference,  did  preseift  to  the  General  Conference,  then  m  session 
in  the  city  of  New- York,  the  following  Declaration,  to  wit :— '  That  the  contmued 
agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery  and  abolition  in  a  portion  of  the  Church,  the 
frequent  action  on  that  subject  in  the  General  Conference,  and  especially  the  extra- 
judicial proceedings  against  Bishop  Andrew,  which  resulted,  on  Saturday  last,  in 
the  virtual  suspension  of  him  from  his  office  as  superintendent,  must  produce  a  state 
of  things  in  the  South,  which  renders  a  continuance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Gene- 
ral Conference  over  these  conferences,  inconsistent  with  the  success  of  the  ministry 
in  the  slaveholding  States  ;'  from  which  it  is  evident  that  they  sought  their  reniedies 
for  alleged  grievances,  not  in  any  constitutional  acts,  but  in  a  violation  of  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

"  And  further,  on  the  si*th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  above-written,  the  above- 
named  gentlemen,  and  N.  C.  Berryman,  of  the  Illinois  Conference  ;  L  T.  Cooper, 
W.  Cooper,  T.  J.  Thompson  and  Henry  White,  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  ;  E. 
W.  Sehon,  of  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  T.  Neal  and  T.  Sovereign,  of  the  New- 
Jersey  Conference,  in  addition,  presented  a  Protest  to  the  above-named  General 
Conference  against  its  action  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  in  which  they  assert, 
'  If  the  compromise  law  be  either  repealed,  or  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  the 
South  cannot  submit,  and  tht  absolute  necessity  of  a  division  is  already  dated.'' 
Now,  while  we  wholly  deny  the  existence  of  any  '  compromise  law,'  in  the  sense 
here  claimed,  the  indication  in  this  extract,  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  document,  of 
a  purpose  upon  the  part  of  those  protesting  brethren  to  secure  a  division  of  the 
Church  is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 

"  And  further,  at  the  close  of  the  General  Conference,  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
June  and  year  above-mentioned,  fifty-one  of  the  above-named  brethren  assembled  in 
the  city  of  New- York,  and  by  formal  resolution  recommended  to  the  Southern  con- 
ferences the  appointment  of  delegates  to  a  convention,  to  commence  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  on  the*first  day  of  Jlay,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five,  said 
delegates  to  be  instructed  on  the  points  on  w,-hich  action  is  contemplated,  conform- 
ing their  instructions,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  member- 
ship within  their  several  conference  bounds.  And  the  said  brethren  issued  from 
this  unauthorized  meeting  an  address,  in  which  they  call  the  attention  of  the 
Southern  Methodists  '  to  the  •proscription  and  disability  under  which  the  Southern 
portion  of  the  Church  must,  of  necessity,  labour  in  view  of  the  action  alluded  to. 
unless  some  measures  are  adopted  to  free  the  minority  of  the  South  from  the  oppres- 
sive jurisdiction  of  the  majority  in  the  North  in  this  respect  ;'  and  they  declare. 
'  that  they  regard  a  separation  at  no  distant  day  as  inevitable.'  There  is,  therefore, 
no  room  to  doubt  that  the  appointed  Louisville  Convention  was  one  of  those  leading 
'  measures '  adopted  by  these  fifty-one  brethren  for  the  express  purpose  of  freeing 
the  minority  of  the  South  from  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  '  the  oppressive  juris- 
diction of  the  majority  in  the  North,'  and  that  the  contemplated  separation,  if  it  ac- 
tually occurred,  must  be  the  legitimate  result  of  these  premature  preliminary 
arrangements. 

"  And  further,  the  several  annual  conferences  now  included  in  the  Church,  South, 
did,  at  their  meetings,  successively,  of  their  own  will  and  accord,  vote  to  approvc- 
the  holding  of  the  Louisville  Convention,  for  the  purposes  proposed  by  the  members 
of  the  aforesaid  meeting  at  New-York,  appointed  delegates  to  said  convention,  and 
in  various  forms  of  expression,  directly  assumed,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Church  evidently  contemplated  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  said  Louisville  Convention. 

"  In  the  meantime  Bishop  Soule  wrote  to  Bishop  Andrew,  requesting  him  to  re- 
sume episcopal  functions,  and,  in  the  character  and  ofl"ice  of  a  bishop,  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  annual  conferences,  which  he  did,  though  said  act  was  clearly  in  contra- 
vention of '  the  expressed  will  of  the  General  Conference,  '  that  he  desist  from  the 
exercise  of  the'  episcopal  '  office  so  long  as  the  impediment'  of  slaveholding  '  re- 
mained.' By  which  acts  both  Bishop  Soule  and  Bishop  Andrew  openly  repudiated 
the  authority  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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■'  And  further,  in  the  convention  assembled  at  Louisville,  May,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-five,  delegates  from  the  following  conferences,  namely,  KLiitucky, 
Missouri,  Holston,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Memphis,  Arkansas,  Virfjinia,  Missis- 
sippi, Texas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Indian  Mission,  Bishops 
Soule  and  Andrew  presiding,  did  formally  resolve,  '  That  it  is  right,  expedient,  and 
necessary,  to  erect  the  annual  conferences  represented  in  this  convention  into  a  dis- 
tinct ecclesiastical  Connexion,  separate  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  at  present  constituted,'  and  they  did 

■  solemnly  declare  the  jurisdiction  hitherto  exercised  over  said  annual  conferences  bv 
The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  entirely  dissolved  ;  and 
that  said  annual  conferences  shall  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  eonstituted  a  separate  ec- 
clesiastical Connexion.'  Accordingly  a  delegated  General  Conference  from  the 
mnual  conferences  above-named,  held  at  Petersburgh,  Virginia,  May,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  did  assume  the  powers  and  privileges  of  authorized 
representatives  of  a  separate  ecclesiastical  Connexion,  under  the  style  and  denomina- 
tion of  'the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,'  to  which  Church  many  of  the 
former  ministers  and  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  some  evidently 
from  choice,  and  others  from  the  force  of  circumstances  which  they  felt  themselves 
unable  to  resist,  did,  formally  or  informallv,  attach  themselves,  thereby  withdrawing 
themselves  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

"  Finally,  while  a  clearly-marked  line  of  history,  extending  from  the  first-named 
Declaration  to  the  final  action  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  shows  the  independent  action  of  the  ministers  and  members  ol  said 
Church,  in  its  organization,  we  affirm  it  to  be  impossible  to  point  to  any  act  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  erecting  or  authorizing  said 
Church,  nor  has  the  said  General  Conference,  or  any  individual  or  any  number  of 
mdividuals,  any  right,  constitutional  or  otherwise,  to  extend  official  sanction  to  any 
•iCt  tending  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Church. 

"  2.  In  view  of  the  formal  Declaration  of  the  brethren  herein  first  named,  that  certain 
acts  of  the  General  Conference,  especially  the  act  m  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew, 
must  produce  a  state  of  things  in  the  South  which  renders  a  continuance  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  General  Conference  over  these  conferences  inconsistent  with  the 
.success  of  the  ministry  in  the  slaveholding  Slates  ;'  fearing  that  ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  would,  according  to  the  opinion  expressed 
in  the  Declaration  above  quoted,  deem  it  necessary  to  erect  theiaselves  into  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  Church,  in  the  intervals  of  General  Conference  sessions,  when 
no  remedies  for  so  great  an  evil  could  bo  provided  in  time,  and  desiring,  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  accordance  whh  suggestions  made  by  brethren  from  the  South,  to 
adopt  measures  calculated  to  pacify  our  members  and  ministers  in  the  South  ;  the 
General  Conference,  at  its  session  in  New- York,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
uid  forty-four,  did  propose  a  Plan  for  the  adjustment  of  relations  between  the  .Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  and  her  separating  members  and  ministers,  when  such  separa- 
tion should,  by  their  own  act  and  deed,  if  at  all,  occur.  Such  Plan,  based  entirely 
upon  the  first-named  Declaration  of  the  delegates  from  thirteen  specified  and  above- 
written  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States,  having  relation  to  those  conferences, 
and  to  no  others,  prnpdxrd  an  amicable  divisiim  of  territory  between  Iheni  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  (  hurch  as  follows  :— ■  The  .Xorthern  bound.iry'  of  the  pn^spective 
new  ('hurch  to  be  fixed  at  the  Northern  extremities  of  tlmse  '  socit  ties,  stalmns,  and 
conferences,"  a  ni.ijority  of  whose  members  should,  of  their  own  tree  will  and  .iccord, 
vote  to  adhere  to  tlie  said  Southern  Church  ;  and  niinish  rs,  travelling  and  local,  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  m  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  or  attach  themselves  to  the 

■  .Methodist  Episcoi)al  ('hurch.  South,'  at  discretion.  And  s.iid  Plan  further  jmiposed 
to  make  over  and  give  to  the  prospective  Southern  (;hurch  so  much  of  the  capital 
md  produce  of  the  .Methodist  Book  Concern  as  will,  with  the  notes,  books,  .aeeounts, 
pressc  s,'  .Vc,  111  the  South,  due  and  belongiii'j  to  the  J3nok  Concern  of  the  M.'thodist 
Episcopal  Church,  (the  transfer  of  which  is  j.rovided  for  m  the  fourth  article  of  said 
Phn,)  'bear  the  same  iiroporliou  to  the  whole  properly  of  said  Concern  that  the 
travelling  preachers  in  the  Southern  Church  shall  I'car  to  all  the  travelling  jire.iehers 
of  the  >rethodist  Episcopal  Church.'  And  said  Plan  further  propnsrd,  that  '  the 
book  agents  at  .\ew-Vork  be  directed  to  make  such  compensation  to  the  conferences 
."^outh  for  their  dividend  from  the  Chartered  Fund  as  the  commissiouers  to  be  pro- 
vided for  shall  agree  upon.' 
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=•  But  the  whole  of  this  plan  was  expressly  or  otherwise  conditional,  as  follows, 
namely  : — 

"  (1.)  That  the  asserted  '  state  of  things  in  the  South,  which  renders  a  continuance 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  that  General  Conference  over  these  conferences  inconsistent 
with  the  success  of  the  ministry  in  the  slaveholding  States,'  should  be  'produced '  by 
the  action  of  the  General  Conference  in^he  cases  referred  to. 

"(2.)  That  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  all  the  annual  conferences  should, 
'  at  their  first  approaching  sessions,'  concur  in  the  vote  of,  at  least,  two-thirds  of  the 
General  Conference  so  to  alter  •  the  sixth  restrictive  article'  of  the  Discipline,  as  to 
add  to  it  the  following  words,  to  wit  : — '  and  to  such  other  purposes  as  may  be 
determined  upon  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence ;'  it  being  certain,  that  should  such  vote  be  refused  by  the  annual  conferences, 
the  financial  part  of  the  Plan  could  not  go  into  effect,  which  financial  part  was  deemed 
by  both  parties  essential  to  the  Plan  ;  and  it  being  probable  that  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  Plan  as  a  whole,  would  vote  against  the  change  in  the  sixth  restrictive 
article. 

"(3.)  It  was  clearly  and  necessarily  implied,  that  the  friendship  and  fidelity  of  the 
parties  should  be  evinced  by  voluntarily  keeping  inviolate  the  principles  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Plan,  pending  the  settlement  of  the  important  conditions  upon  which  its 
validity  and  binding  force  depended. 

"  In  support  of  the  above  statement  of  facts,  we  refer  expressly  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned declaration  of  the  fifty-one  Southern  brethren,  and  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  nine,  presented  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  on  the  seventh  day  of  June,  1844. 

"  And  further,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  declaring  brethren  of  the  South  did  not 
claim  that  a  state  of  things  already  existed,  that  required  any  separation  of  the  South 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  or  that  required  the  posi- 
tive enactment  of  any  unconditional  plan  of  such  separation.  They  only  asserted 
that  (in  their  opinion,  of  course)  certain  acts  of  the  General  Conference  '  must  pro- 
duce^ this  state  of  things.  And  hence  they  did  not  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that 
they  were  the  official  judges  of  the  facts,  which  might  require  the  separation  of  the 
Southern  ministers  and  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  from  her  juris- 
diction. It  is  true  ithat  the  report  of  the  committee  of  nine,  as  it  was  first  presented, 
made  these  delegates  from  the  thirteen  conferences  South  the  judges  of  that  neces- 
sity ;  but  it  was  so  changed  as  to  leave  the  question  to  the  annual  conferences  from 
which  they  came,  thus  showing  that  the  General  Conference  would  by  no  means 
allow  this  question  of  necessity  to  be  decided  by  these  men.  From  all  of  which  it 
appears,  that  the  Plan  proposed  rested,  not  upon  the  present  or  future  existence  of 
any  state  of  excitement  in  the  South,  which  might  be  produced  by  causes  entirely 
apart  from  the  General  Conference  ;  but  upon  the  production  of  such  a  state  of  things 
as  was  predicted  by  the  acts  of  the  Geyieral  Conference  alone.  Certainly  if,  upon 
returning  to  their  charges,  our  Southern  brethren  had  found  that  no  such  '  state  of 
things'  as  they  had  supposed  existed,  and  hence  no  separation  had  occurred,  they 
would  not  assert  the  validity  of  the  proposed  Plan  ;  and  if  it  would  have  been  of  no 
binding  force,  in  the  absence  of  the  predicted  necessity,  produced  solely  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  General  Conference,  it  follows  inevitably  that  such  necessity  so  produced 
was  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  Plan.  And,  though  this  necessity  had  actually 
been  so  produced,  and  the  Southern  ministers  and  members  had  actually  separated 
on  this  ground  alone,  in  this  case  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  Plan  would  have  been 
met,  we  nevertheless  affirm  that  in  failure  of  this  condition,  the  Plan  became  invalid, 
though  every  other  condition  of  it  had  been  literally  fulfilled. 

"And  further,  in  proof  that  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  sixth  restrictive  article 
of  the  Discipline  was  a  fundamental  condition  of  this  Plan  as  a  whole,  we  refer  to  the 
third  resolution  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  nine,  in  which  it  is  expressly  as- 
serted. Also  to  the  published  speech  of  Rev.  Dr.  (now  Bishop)  Paine,  from  which 
the  following  language  was  reported  : — '  This  separation  would  not  be  eflfected  by 
the  passage  of  those  resolutions  through  the  General  Conference.  They  must  pass 
the  annual  conferences,  beginning  at  New- York,  and  when  they  came  round  to  the 
South,  the  preachers  there  would  think,  and  deliberate,  and  feel  the  pulse  of  public 
sentiment,  and  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  act  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  with* 
a  single  desire  for  his  glory.'  Every  word  of  which,  in  its  connexion,  would  be  en- 
tirely incompatible  with  the  idea  that  he  referred  merely  to  an  extension  of  the  power 
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of  the  General  Conference  in  relation  to  the  appropriation  of  funds  ;  "but  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  doctrine  here  asserted,  that  a  vote  on  the  change  of  that  restric- 
tive article  was  understood  to  be  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  Pian  as  a  whole.  So,  we 
believe,  many  of  the  members  of  the  annual  conferences  regarded  it,  and  hence  so 
many  of  them  voted  against  it  as  to  defeat  the  measure.  Indeed,  so  essential  to  the 
Plan  did  our  Southern  brethren  consider  this  change  of  the  sixth  restrictive  article, 
that  they  never  have,  in  any  way,  signified  their  willingness  to  accept  of  the  Plan 
without  it.  With  this  agrees  perfectly  the  Address  of  the  above-named  fifty-one 
brethren,  from  their  meeting  in  New- York,  held  the  11th  day  of  June,  1844,  in  which 
they  hold  the  following  language  ; — '  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  state  that  there  were 
those  found  among  the  majority  who  met  this  proposition  (the  Plan,  not  '  of  formal 
and  specific  separations,'  but  to  provide  for  the  results  of  separation,  should  it  occur 
under  the  necessity  above  explained)  with  every  manifestation  of  justice  and  liberal- 
ity. And  should  a  similar  spirit  be  exhibited  by  the  annual  conferences  in  the  North, 
when  submitted  to  them,  as  provided  for  in  the  Plan  itself,  there  will  remain  no  legal 
impediment  to  its  peaceful  consummation.' 

"  But  '  if  a  similar  spirit  should '  not  '  bo  exhibited  by  the  annual  conferences  in 
the  North,  when  submitted  to  them,  as  provided  for  in  the  Plan  itself;'  then,  of 
course,  by  the  showing  of  these  tifty-one  Southern  brethren,  '  there  will  remain  a 
legal  impediment  to  its  peaceful  consummation  '  as  a  Plan.  It  is  true  that  the  ques- 
tion of  a  ratification  of  the  Plan  was  not  directly,  and  in  so  many  words,  submitted  to 
the  annual  conferences  ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  honest  opinion  of  these  South- 
ern brethren,  it  \\z.s  in  effect  so  submitted.  Nor  could  it  by  possibility  have  been 
otherwise,  from  the  language  of  the  Plan,  which  submits  an  amendment  of  the  Dis- 
cipline absolutely  essential  to  the  Plan  as  a  whole,  the  preachers  being  obliged  to 
vote  upon  said  amendment  in  view  of  its  bearing  upon  the  whole  Plan  ;  and  the 
failure  of  said  amendment  rendering  the  Plan  as  a  whole  entirely  unsatisfactory  to 
the  South  ;  therefore,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  all 
the  annual  conferences — the  Southern  conferences  included — '  at  their  first  approach- 
ing sessions,'  to  vote  for  the  change  proposed  in  the  sixth  restrictive  article,  said 
Plan  would  be,  as  a  whole,  and  hence  of  necessity  in  its  details,  rendered  null  and 
void. 

"And  further,  we  claim  that  the  position,  that  a  sacred,  though  voluntary  observ- 
ance of  the  requirements  of  the  proposed  Plan  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  the  brethren  South,  who  should  separate  from  her,  was  a  fundamental  condition 
of  the  Plan,  is  a  clear  and  undeniable  mfercnce  from  the  whole  design  and  scope  of 
said  Plan.  It  was,  as  its  friends  openly  claimed,  a  peace  measure.  It  was  designed 
to  prevent  aggressions  from  either  party,  and  thus  to  prevent  unchristian  feelings  and 
angry  collisions  between  those  who  claim  to  be  brethren.  If,  therefore,  this  great  ob- 
ject, lying  at  the  verv  foundation  of  the  scheme,  and  in  the  light  of  which  alone  any 
part  of  it  has  the  least  significancy,  were  disregarded  or  trampled  under  foot  by  either 
party,  the  other,  as  a  whole,  and  every  individual  of  them,  would  be  entirely  absolved 
from  all  obligations  to  it  whatsoever.  If,  therefore,  this  shall  be  found  to  have  been 
done,  then,  though  all  other  conditions  of  the  Plan  were  certainly  fulfilled,  it  will  be 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  null  and  void. 

'•  Finally,  it  has  fully  appeared,  that  to  meet,  in  what  was  then  supposed  to  be  the 
best  manner  possible,  the  disastrous  results  of  a  violent  dismemberment  of  the  Me- 
thodist Episcopal  Church,  should  it  occur,  and  provide  for  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  all  relations  between  the  two  parties,  this  provisional  Plan  was  adopted  by  the 
General  Conference  at  its  session,  in  the  year  1844— that  to  provide  for,  or  sanction 
a  division  of  said  Church  was  therefore  no  part  of  the  intentions  of  said  Cieneral  Con- 
ference. And  that  it  rested  upon  three  distinct  and  fundanic  ntal  conditions,  th( 
failure  of  either  of  vhirh  must  be  fatal  to  its  validity  and  binding  force.  And  though, 
in  the  light  of  four  vcars'  history,  we  are  fully  c(iiivinc<d  that  the  act  implied  a  de- 
gree of  faith  in  men  not  justified  by  the  fads,  and  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  it  was  not  adapted  to  secure  its  intended  results,  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
question  the  ('hrislian  liberality  m  which  it  had  its  oris^in. 

"3.  It  is  evident  to  us,  that  the  acts  of  the  General  Conference  complained  of,  did 
not  produce  a  slate  of  things  in  the  South,  which  n  iulercd  a  continuance  of  the  juris- 
diction of  said  Conference  'inconsistent  with  the  success  of  the  ministry  in  the  slave- 
holding  States  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  all  the  annual  conferences  did 
not  concur  in  the  vote  to  alter  the  sixth  restrictive  rule,  and  thus  sanction  the  Plan, 
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for  the  accommodation  of  which  said  alteration  was  asked ;  and  the  conditions  and 
requirements  of  said  Plan  have  been  violated  :  and  hence  said  Plan  is  land,  from  the 
first  failure  of  the  conditions  of  said  Plan,  or  either  of  them,  has  been]  null  and  void. 
"  In  support  of  which  we  offer  the  following  facts  : — 

"  After  the  adoption  of  the  proposition  for  a  peace  measure,  and  providing  for  its 
final  ratification  and  use,  in  case  the  predicted  separation  should  occur,  it  would,  as 
we  humbly  conceive,  have  been  in  fftrfect  conformity  to  said  peaceful  arrangement 
for  the  Southern  delegates  to  have  used  their  utmost  endeavours,  as  some  of  them 
assured  us  they  would  do,  to  quiet  the  public  mind  in  the  South  ;  and  entering  in- 
stantly upon  the  regular  work,  to  have  met  every  act  of  resentment,  and  every  ap- 
pearance of  insubordination  to  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  with  a  calm,  dignified, 
and  determined  resistance — to  have  defended  the  General  Conference,  so  far  as  they 
could  conscientiously  do  so,  and  themselves  to  the  utmost  ;  for  doing  which  their 
motions,  speeches,  votes,  Declaration,  and  Protest,  furnished  ample  materials.  To 
have  adopted  this  course  would,  we  believe,  have  been  doing  no  more  than  to  meet 
the  just  expectations  excited  by  their  peaceful  protestations  upon  the  Conference 
floor,  and  elsewhere,  both  before  and  after  the  vote  upon  the  proposed  pacific  Plan, 
and  their  avowed  attachment  to  the  Church  of  their  choice,  in  its  uninterrupted  in- 
tegrity. But  if  active  peace  measures  had  been  either  incompatible  with  their  private 
opinions  of  self-respect,  or  inconvenient  under  their  peculiar  circumstances,  they,  as 
we  verily  believe,  might  have  avoided  all  acts  preparatory  to  the  excitement  of  the 
public  mind,  and  leading  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  division  of  the  Church  ;  by 
doing  which,  they  would  have  given  to  the  world  an  example  of  moderation  under 
circumstances  confessedly  difficult  and  trying,  worthy  of  all  commendation,  and  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  a  free,  spontaneous,  and,  in  due  time,  decisive  verdict  of 
Southern  Methodists,  upon  the  question  whether  the  action  of  the  General  Confe- 
rence had,  and  '  must  necessarily  '  have  '  produced  a  state  of  things  in  the  South, 
which  rendered  a  continuance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  that  General  Conference  over 
these  conferences  inconsistent  with  the  success  of  the  ministry  in  the  slaveholding 
States.'  This,  we  claim  and  assert,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  a  right  to 
exact  of  them,  in  order  to  a  just  estimate  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  con- 
scientious and  legitimate  action  of  her  highest  judicatory  had  placed  her  in  relation 
to  the  Southern  ministers  and  membership.  But,  instead  of  this,  these  fifty-one 
brethren,  by  cha?cicter  and  position  highest  in  rank  and  influence  among  Southern 
Methodists,  did,  at  a  meeting  called  and  had  before  leaving  the  seat  of  the  General 
Conference,  only  ten  days  after  the  principal  action,  and  five  days  after  the  final 
action,  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  virtually  appoint  a  convention,  to  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  commence  on  the  first  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-five,  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  a  division  of  the  Church  ; 
and  thus  superinduce  the  very  excitement  which  they  should  have  deprecated,  and 
attempted  by  every  laudable  means  in  their  power  to  allay.  Indeed,  it  is  evident,  as 
it  should  have  been  foreseen,  that  the  appointment  of  that  convention  alone  was,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  decisive  of  the  very  question  which  should  have  been  left  to 
the  decision  of  time  under  the  action  of  all  the  conservative  elements  available  in  the 
case. 

"  Moreover,  from  the  said  meeting  in  New- York,  which,  if  it  occurred  at  all,  should 
have  given  utterance  only  to  counsels  peaceful  in  their  nature  and  tendency,  and 
strictly  loyal  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  an  address  was  issued,  '  To  the 
Ministers  and  Members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  slaveholdino-  States 
and  Territories,'  in  which  these  fifty-one  brethren  say,  that  the  '  various  action  of  the 
majority  of  the  General  Conference,  at  its  recent  session,  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
and  abolitio7i,  has  been  such  as  to  render  it  necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  those  ad- 
dressing you,  to  call  attention  to  the  proscription  and  disability  under  which  the 
Southern  portion  of  the  Church  must  of  necessity  labour  in  view  of  the  action  alluded 
to,  unless  some  measures  are  adopted  to  free  the  minority  of  the  South  from  the 
oppressive  jurisdiction  of  the  majority  in  the  North  in  this  respect.  The  proceedings 
of  the  majority,  in  several  cases  involving  the  question  of  slavery,  have  been  such  as 
indicate  most  conclusively  that  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  administrative  action,  of 
the  General  Conference,  as  now  organized,  will  always  be  extremely  hurtful,  if  not 
finally  ruinous,  to  the  interests  of  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Church,  and  must  ne- 
cessarily produce  a  state  of  conviction  and  feeling  in  the  slaveholding  States  entirely 
inconsistent  with  either  the  peace  or  prosperity  of  the  Church.    The  opinions  and 
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purposes  of  the  Church  in  the  North  on  the  subject  of  slavery  are  in  direct  conflict 
with  those  of  the  South  ;  and  unless  the  South  will  submit  to  the  dictation  and  in- 
terference of  the  North,  greatly  beyond  what  the  existing  law  of  the  Church  on 
slavery  and  abolition  authorizes,  there  is  no  hope  of  anything  like  union  or  har- 
mony.' 

"  Further  similar  quotations  might  be  made  from  this  Address,  but  we  deem  it 
unnecessary.  Wc  submit  it  to  a  candid  world,  whether  language  less  respectful  to 
the  Church  of  which  they  were  members,  or  more  inflammatory  to  Southern  minds 
in  the  midst  of  slavery,  could  well  be  used.  Surely  there  is  no  room  for  surprise, 
that  the  most  e.xcited  meetings  soon  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  South,  and  the  most 
indignant  resolutions  were  passed,  leading  to  a  degree  of  public  agitation,  alarming 
to  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  the  nation. 

"  But  one  more  quotation  shall  be  made,  to  show  that  these  fifty-one  brethren  did 
not  hesitate,  formally,  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  work  of  deciding  the  question 
which  they  had  raised,  and  thus  actually,  as  they  had  already  done  virtually,  give 
the  full  weight  of  their  influence  to  counteract  the  pacific  measures  which  they  had 
asked  at  our  hands,  and  for  which  they  had  just  voted  :  '  As  the  undersigned  have 
had  opportunity  and  advantages,  which  those  at  a  distance  could  not  possess,  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  in  the  premises,  and  it  may  be  expected  of  them  that  they 
express  their  views  fully  on  the  subject,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  they  regard 
a  separation  at  no  distant  day  as  inevitable.'  After  this  declaration,  of  what  avail 
was  it  to  '  beseech  their  brethren  of  the  ministry  and  membership  in  the  slaveholding 
States  to  examine  this  matter  carefully,  and  try  to  reach  the  conclusion  most  proper 
under  the  circumstances  !'  or  -  disposed,  however,  to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Church,  we  leave  this  subject  with  you  V  The  result  was  what  must  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  voice  of  remonstrance,  though  sincere  and  beseeching,  against  the 
revolutionary  measures  urged  on  by  such  powerful  talents  and  influence,  was  too 
feeble  to  be  heard  till  the  confusion  was  over,  and  it  was  too  late.  The  act  of  sepa- 
ration was  consummated,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  many  thousands  hurried  out 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  into  the  new  organization,  with  scarcely  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  what  it  was  for. 

"  We  thus  see  clearly  that  the  way  for  separation  was  prepared,  not  by  a  state  of 
things  in  the  South  'produced''  by  the  action  of  the  General  Conference,  but  by  revo- 
lutionary measures  adopted  by  the  Southern  delegates  at  the  very  scat,  and  nearly 
at  the  time,  of  our  General  Conference  session.  The  success  of  the  ministry  could 
not  have  been  hindered  by  our  action  ;  for  not  only  was  there  no  instance  of  the  kind 
alleged,  but  there  was  a  want  of  time  to  produce  any  such  result,  before  these  fifty- 
one  brethren,  by  taking  the  lead  of  the  Southern  mind,  anticipated  their  decision. 
In  view  of  the  whole  of  which  we  claim  and  aflirm,  that  the  Southern  organization 
was  consummated  in  direct  contravention  of  the  Plan  proposed  to  meet  tlve  results  of 
separation,  thus  reducing  it  to  a  nullity,  by  the  violation  of  its  (irst  great  and  funda- 
mental condition.  And  we  moreover  claim  and  atfirm,  that  the  very  acts  of  calling 
the  convention  and  issuing  the  said  Address,  by  which  Southern  opinion  was  fore- 
stalled, was  an  abandonment  of  the  Plan  proposed  by  the  General  Conference,  and 
hence,  for  the  reason  above  alleged,  the  Plan  lias  been  of  no  real  force  since  tlie  date 
of  said  call  and  Address — to  wit,  the  11th  day  of  June,  1811. 

"  And  further,  it  appears  from  ollicial  returns  made  from  all  the  annual  conferences 
voting  thereon,  including  those  now  embraced  in  the  Church,  South,  olitainc  d  since 
this  session  commenced,  that  the  required  three- fourths'  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  said  annual  conferences  has  not  been  given,  and  hence,  and  for  this  reason,  as 
shown  above,  the  Plan  is  null  and  void. 

"  And  further,  from  mforrnation  ofllcially  given  by  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  answer  to  a  call  upon  them  by  the  General  ('onfercnce  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  in  the  premises,  it  appears  that  m  numerous  instances  the  Plan  pro- 
posed in  the  event  of  a  separation  has  been  openly  violated  by  the  Southern  Church, 
and  hence  that  the  peace  upon  the  border  and  elsewhere,  which  it  was  designed  to 
promote,  has  not  been  secured.  The  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
South,  have  claimed  a  movable  line,  thus  transferrirj^r,  from  one  place  to  another,  the 
scenes  of  strife  and  confusion  as  fast  as  societv  majorities  could  be  obtained,  uhich 
wc  regard  and  aflirm  to  be  in  direct  contravention  of  the  most  obvious  principles  of 
the  said  provisional  Plan.  And  it  is  in  evidence  before  us,  that  in  numerous  instances 
the  sense  of  members  on  the  proposed  border  has  been  taken  by  Southern  preach- 
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ers,  privately,  and  in  various  other  illegal  and  inconvenient  ways,  and  hence  that  so- 
cieties have  been  reported  and  claimed  for  the  South,  which,  by  suitable  tests,  would 
have  given  large  majorities  in  favour  of  adhering  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
And  in  numerous  instances  influence  has  been  applied,  and  often  varied,  and  obsti- 
nately persevered  in,  to  secure  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  many  of  our  people.  And  also,  in 
some  instances,  houses  of  worship,  built  at  the  expense,  in  whole  or  m  part,  of  mem- 
bers adhering  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  have  been  taken  from  them  without 
their  consent,  and  without  compensation,  and  they  have  been  discommoded  by  vex- 
atious lawsuits,  costs,  and  in  various  other  ways,  by  preachers  and  menibers  attached 
to  the  Church,  South,  all  of  which  we  claim  and  affirm  is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
most  sacred  objects  and  conditions  of  the  said  proposed  Plan,  showing  that  it  has 
long  since,  in  this  way  also,  been  rendered  a  nullity  by  our  brethren  of  the  South, 
and  this,  notwithstanding  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  waving 
all  conclusions  which  this  General  Conference  were  entitled  to  draw  from  the  nu- 
merous ascertained  infractions  of  the  proposed  Plan,  resolved,  '  as  far  as  their 
administration  was  concerned,'  to  adhere  to  it  strictly,  which,  for  the  sake  of  the 
magnanimous  Christian  example  it  exhibits,  and  in  view  of  the  right  of  the  General 
Conference  alone  to  assert  the  facts  of  the  mfraction  and  consequent  destruction  of 
the  Plan,  we  are  happy  to  find  they  have  scrupulously  done. 

"  Finally,  having  thus  found,  upon  clear  and  incontestable  evidence,  that  the  three 
fundamental  conditions  of  said  pa-oposed  Plan  have  severally  failed,  and  the  failure 
of  either  of  them  separately  being  sufficient  to  render  it  null  and  void,  and  having 
found  the  practical  workings  of  said  Plan  incompatible  with  certain  great  constitu- 
tional principles  elsewhere  asserted,  we  have  found  and  declared  the  whole  and  every 
part  of  said  provisional  Plan  to  be  null  and  void. 

"  4.  In  view  of  the  above-named  principles  and  facts,  [as  well  as  the  constitu- 
tional rights  already  referred  to,]  we  regard  those  who  have,  by  their  own  act  and 
deed,  become  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  as  having  with- 
drawn from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  And  whereas  those  who  are  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  good  and  regular  standing,  cannot  be  deprived 
of  such  membership  without  due  form  of  trial,  all  those  members  who  have  not  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  are  and  have  been 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  as  such  they  are  entitled  to  its  care 
and  privileges,  as  provided  for  in  another  report  of  this  committee.  Respectfully 
submitted.  George  Peck,  Chairman." 

I  wish  to  refer  to  the  manuscript  journal  of  the  General  Conference  of  1808,  to 
read  a  letter  from  Ezekiel  Cooper,  in  relation  to  the  Book  Concern.  I  refer  to  it 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  this  fund  has  accumulated. 

Mk.  Lord, — That  ought  to  have  been  read  before  the  argument  commenced. 
You  reserved  no  right  to  read  it,  and  permitted  me  to  sum  up  without  its  being  read. 

Judge  Nelson, — It  can  be  read  now  if  it  is  within  the  stipulation. 

Mr.  Lord, — ^It  is  within  the  stipulation  ;  but  it  ought  to  have  been  read  before 
my  argument,  imless  it  was  agreed  to  reserve  it. 

Judge  Nelson, — I  understood  the  counsel  to  allow  the  postponement  of  the  read- 
ing of  everything  on  the  part  of  the  -defence. 

Mr.  Lord, — No  matter. 

Mr.  Fancher,— This  is  a  letter  from  Ezekiel  Cooper,  book  agent,  to  the  General 
Conference  of  1808  ;  and  is  entered  on  the  journals  of  that  Conference,  under  date 
May  24th,  1808  :— 
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"  Moved  by  Thomas  Ware,  and  seconded  by  Wm.  Mills,  that  our  present  book 
agents  be  requested  to  inform  the  Conference,  if  they  will  continue  to  conduct  the 
Concern,  and  on  what  terms. 

"  Brother  Ezekiel  Cooper  gave  in  his  resignation  as  book  agent,  viz.  : — 

"  I,  Ezekiel  Cooper,  editor  and  general  book-steward,  with  affectionate  and  grate- 
ful emotions  of  heart,  do  hereby  respectfully  acknowledge  to  my  brethren  composing 
the  General  Conference,  that  the  trust  and  confidence  which  they  have  reposed  in 
me,  as  their  editor  and  general  book-steward,  in  the  superintendence  of  their  Book 
Concern,  has  and  does  most  seriously  and  deeply  affect  my  sensibility,  so  as  to  ex- 
cite thankfulness  to  my  brethren,  and  a  grateful  reverence  and  humiliation  before 
God,  that  I  have  been  accounted  capable  and  qualified  to  fill  the  station,  and  have 
been  considered  as  worthy  of  trust  and  confidence  in  so  important  and  interesting  a 
department ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  inexpressible  delight,  that  I  can  ingenuously  declare 
to  you,  that  I  have,  with  conscious  rectitude,  served  the  interests  of  the  Connexion 
with  persevering  integrity  and  fidelity,  to  the  best  of  my  ability  ;  and  as  our  report 
to  you  will  show,  from  a  view  of  the  stock  account  now  rendered,  I  have  served 
your  interests  successfully.  And  may  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  served  you  with 
acceptance,  so  far  as  to  meet  the  testimony  of  your  approbation  ;  than  which,  I  do 
not  know  any  temporary  consideration  that  is  capable  of  giving  me  a  greater  satis- 
faction and  gratification. 

"When  I  engaged  in  the  Concern,  in  the  spring  of  1799,  the  whole  amount  of  the 
clear  capital  stock,  including  debts  and  all  manner  of  property,  was  not  worth  more 
than  about  S4,000  ;  and  I  had  not  a  single  dollar  of  cash  in  hand,  belonging  to  the 
Connexion,  to  carry  on  the  work,  or  to  procure  materials,  or  to  pay  a  single  demand 
against  the  Concern,  which  at  that  time  was  near  53,000  in  debt.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  thus  situated,  I  engaged  in  the  business  with  reluctance,  fear, 
and  trembling.  I  maintained  and  established  the  Concern  by  my  own  personal 
responsibility  for  contracts  made,  and  the  credit  that  I  had  in  the  confidence  of  those 
for  whom  I  did  business.  Thus,  with  cautious  steps,  and  prudent  forethought,  and 
calculations  in  business,  I  had  to  struggle  and  go  on  by  night  and  day  ;  and  I  had  in 
certain  cases  to  advance  my  own  cash  to  meet  some  of  the  demands  against  the 
Concern.  In  the  course  of  the  first  year,  I  got  the  business  tolerably  under  way,  and 
by  intense  application  and  great  fatigue  got  released  from  some  embarrassments  and 
perplexities,  and  the  business  appeared  in  a  state  of  liberal  prosperity.  At  the 
General  Conference  in  1804,  the  Concern  had  so  far  prospered  that  I  could  show  a 
a  capital  of  about  §27,000,  which  was  clearing  for  the  Connexion  about  S2:i,000  in 
five  years,  from  a  capital  of  about  $4,000,  which  was  when  I  received  it  in  a  precarious 
and  scattered  situation.  During  which  time  of  five  years  I  had  no  help  allowed  me  by 
the  Connexion,  further  than  a  small  consideration  of  8330  and  my  board  jier  year. 
Four  years  ago,  in  1804,  the  General  Conference  appointed  Brother  John  W  ilson  to 
assist  in  the  business,  since  which  time  we  have  progressed  U])on  the  capital  of  about 
$45,000,  according  to  the  report  on  your  table.  Ho  that  since  the  time  I  first  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  in  1799,  till  this  time,  being  nine  years,  the  capital  stork  has 
increased  about  ck  vcn-fold,  which  is  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent.  |)<  r  annum, 
or  about  eleven  hundred  per  cent,  in  nine  years  upon  the  original  c.qiital  stock  of 
about  $4,000,  besides  the  various  appropriations  to  the  conferences  and  other  pur- 
poses, as  our  ledger  and  day-book  will  show  for. 

"And  now,  dear  brethren,  wishing  all  success  to  the  Connexion,  and  to  the  Book 
Concern,  I  hereby  give  you  notice,  that  it  is  my  wish  and  piirposc  to  be  released 
from  the  agency  in  the  Book  Concern,  and  to  retire  from  the  responsibility  and  per- 
plexities of  the  business.  Therefore,  I  decline  being  cimsidered  as  a  randidiitc  for 
the  editor  or  stewardship,  wishing  you  may  never  have  an  .igeut  to  do  you  less 
service,  nor  to  serve  vou  with  less  acceptance  than  I  have  done. 

"  With  great  consideration,  I  am,  dear  brethren,  in  sentiments  of  good-will,  and 
ministerial  affection,  and  Christian  love,  yours  respectfully. 

"Baltimork,  May'iith,  1808.  Ezekiel  Cooper. 

"  To  the  General  Conference  now  sitting." 

Mr.  Johnson, — Does  the  gentleman  read  that  to  show  that  the  capital  swelled 
from  $1,000  to  $45,0001 
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Mr.  Fanchek, — The  object  is  to  show  how  the  capital  accrued. 

Mr.  Johnson, — To  show  that  there  were  no  donations,  but  that  the  accumulation 
was  the  result  of  the  proceeds  of  the  books  1 

Mr.  Fancher,— Yes,  sir ;  I  wish'to  make  references  in  this  connexion,  to  show 
that  from  the  first  the  travelling  preachers,  who  acted  as  agents,  were  compensated 
by  a  discount  to  them  as  wholesale  purchasers, — generally,  I  believe,  of  one-third.  I 
refer  to  the  report  finally  adopted  in  the  Canada  case,  (Proofs,  No.  1,  page  49,)  to 
show  that  the  General  Conference  exercised  a  right  to  vary  the  discount. 

Mr.  Johnson, — What  was  the  discount  then  ? 

Mr.  Fancher, — I  do  not  know  what  it  was  then  ;  but  it  was  generally  about  33J 
per  cent.    That  report,  on  p.  49,  says,  that 

"  The  General  Conference  have  ever  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to  regulate 
the  discount  at  which  our  books  may  be  sold  to  wholesale  purchasers." 

I  refer  also  to  the  journals  of  the  Conference  of  1840,  (pp.  116,  117,)  when  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  : — 

"  5.  Resolved,  That  we  allow  on  all  credit  sales  a  discount  of  twenty-five  per  cent., 
the  credit  to  extend  to  the  conference  ensuing,  when,  if  not  paid,  to  bear  interest 
from  that  date  ;  and  a  discount  of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  when  the  cash 
accompanies  the  order ;  provided,  that  whenever  the  books  are  longer  than  one 
month  in  arriving  at  the  place  of  destination,  after  the  reception  of  the  cash  by  the 
agents,  then  the  purchaser  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  interest  on  the  amount  paid, 
for  the  whole  time  from  the  reception  of  the  money  until  the  books  are  received, 
at  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  is  charged  by  the  agents  ;■  provided,  also,  such  pay- 
ments are  made  in  funds  which  are  at  par  at  the  agency." 

That  rule  existed  until  1848  ;  then,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  journal  of 
that  Conference,  (pp.  113,  114,)  this  resolution  was  adopted: — 

"  Resolved,  That  a  deduction  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  an  average,  be  made  on  the 
retail  prices  of  the  books  of  the  General  Catalogue  ;  and  that  the  discount  to  preach- 
ers on  the  books  (with  the  exception  of  Bibles  and  Testaments)  be,  for  cash  pur- 
chases, thirty  per  cent. ;  on  credit,  twenty  per  cent." 

I  next  refer,  in  relation  to  a  point  made  by  the  counsel  in  opening,  to  the  Disci- 
pline of  1840,  (page  67,)  to  show  that  a  travelling  preacher  may  be  located  without 
his  consent. 

"  Quest.  4.  What  shall  be  done  with  a  member  of  an  annual  conference  who 
conducts  himself  in  a  manner  which  renders  him  unacceptable  to  the  people  as  a 
travelling  preacher'! 

"  Ans.  When  any  member  of  an  annual  conference  shall  be  charged  with  having 
so  conducted  himself  as  to  render  him  unacceptable  to  the  people  as  a  travelling 
preacher,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  conference  to  which  he  belongs  to  investigate 
the  case  ;  and  if  it  appear  that  the  complaint  is  well-founded,  and  he  do  not  give  the 
conference  satisfaction  that  he  will  amend,  or  voluntarily  retire,  they  may  locate  him 
without  his  consent." 

I  wish  now  to  refer  to  the  fact,  which  is  not  in  evidence,  that  the  Southern  confer- 
ences, the  Southern  preachers,  receive  books  from  the  Book  Concern,  and  have  re- 
ceived them  since  1844,  under  precisely  the  same  arrangement  that  was  made  with 
the  Canada  Conference. 

Mr.  Lord, — Do  you  mean  the  Southern  organization,  or  individual  Southern 
preachers  1 

Mr.  Fancher, — Individual  preachers. 
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Mr.  Lord, — If  you  will  draw  up  a  statement  of  the  fact  ,is  vou  wish  it  admitted,  I 
will  sign  it  with  you;  though  I  think  it  ought  to  have  been  notiiied  to  us  before. 

Mr.  Faxcher, — I  wish  to  refer  to  another  fact  not  in  evidence — this  suit  was 
commenced  on  the  15th  of  June,  1849. 

In  conne.xion  with  the  reference  I  have  already  made  to  the  votes  of  the  annual 
conferences  on  the  change  of  the  sixth  restrictive  rule,  I  ask  the  Court  to  refer  to 
Proofs,  No.  1,  page  136,  the  proceedings  of  May  18,  1848,  being  a  statement  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  Church,  as  to  the  votes  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Lord, — That  was  read  by  Mr.  Choate. 

Mr.  Faxcher, — Very  well. 

I  beg  to  state  to  the  Court  that,  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with 
Mr.  Choate,  and  not  having  seen  his  brief,  I  cannot  say  that  these  are  all  the  refer- 
ences we  shall  make  ;  but  these  are  all  of  which  I  have  a  note.  I  reserve  the  right 
'o  make  other  references  whenever  Mr.  Choate  may  be  able  to  attend. 

The  Court  then  adjourned. 

FIFTH  DAY.— FRiD.ty,  May  23,  1851. 

Mr.  Ewing, — If  the  Court  please — Mr.  Choate,  who,  by  our  arrangement,  was 
to  proceed  this  morning  with  the  argument,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  ill.  His  physician 
says  he  will  be  able  to  proceed  on  Mondav.  ^^'e  would  ask,  as  a  favour  of  your 
Honours,  that  the  case  be  postponed  until  then. 

Mr.  Wood, — Mr,  Choate  has  prepared  to  open  this  case  upon  the  evidence;  and, 
as  your  Honours  are  aware,  it  is  a  very  different  preparation  for  the  one  who  is  to 
open  and  the  one  who  is  to  follow,  and  it  would  dcranfre  our  whole  proceedings  if 
we  were  to  change  the  order  of  speaking. 

Mr.  JoHxsox, — The  complainants  have  no  objection  to  the  postponement.  The 
clients  whom  I  rcprt  sciit,  and  I  mvself,  will  sutler  some  inconvenieiKc  from  it,  but 
that  is  nothing  compared  to  the  absolute  iici-ossilv  of  granting  this  indulgence  to  Mr. 
Choate.  I  am  satisfu  d  that  the  counsel  associated  with  him  are  not  prepared  to  take 
his  place  in  the  argument.  It  will  be  [jcrfectly  .-iatisfiictdi  v  to  us  if  voiir  Honours 
yield  to  the  a]iplication. 

Mr.  Wood, — If  the  Court  will  allow  tliis  privilege,  we  shall  arrange  to  go  on  with 
the  case  on  Monday,  whether  Mr.  ( 'hoate  be  able  lo  attend  or  not. 

Judge  Nki.sox, — That  musi  be  understood;  the  case  must  go  im  on  Mninliiy 
In  couseijuc  ne  e  of  the  illness  of  .Mr.  Choate,  who  is  ihi'  (■ii\ins('l  sclecled  to  n|icn  (he 
argument  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  wi'  shall  be  obliL'eil  (o  posl])Oiie  the  argii- 
mcnt  until  .Mninlav  morning.  I  was  infdrinf  d  yesterday  allc  rnoon  that  Mr.  dioati- 
was  quite  unwell,  was  undi  r  the  charge  <ir  a  physician,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether 
he  would  be  able  to  come  to  (..'ourt  this  mornm'j.  It  seems  tliis  morning  that  he  is 
not  as  well  as  In  w.is  yesterd.iy  H('  is  not  able  at  pn  .-i  nt  tci  mme  to  ('ourt  to  open 
the  argument  on  the  )i.irt  of  the  de  fendants.  Of  course,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
rase,  wi'  shall  lie  obli^'i  d  to  ])ostpone  the  arguinent,  howi mt  inconve  nient  it  may  be 
to  the  business  of  the  '  'ourt,  or  to  the  counsel  conr  erned.  The  argument  of  the  case 
tliereforc  will  be  ]icisi [joneil  until  .Monday  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  Then  it  must  go 
('11.  without  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  counsel. 

The  Court  was  then  adjourned  to  Monday. 
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SIXTH  DAY.— Monday,  May  26,  1851. 
Mr.  Fancher  handed  to  the  Court  the  Points  of  the  Defendants,  as  follows  :— 

I.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  a  religious  society,  established  for  the  pro- 
motion and  spread  of  Christianity,  organized  in  1784  as  an  episcopal  Church,  inde- 
pendent of  the  English  episcopacy  ;  and  prior  to  the  secession  hereinafter  mentioned, 
extended  through  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

II.  Said  religious  society  or  institution  existed  under  and  subject  to  the  law  of 
public  or  charitable  uses. 

III.  The  government  and  discipline  of  the  society  prior  to  1808  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  district  or  annual  conferences,  held  in  each  of  the  several 
districts  into  which  the  territories  within  their  limits  were  divided — composed  of  the 
clergymen  within  their  respective  districts  :  and  from  the  proceedings  of  those  bodies 
generally  an  appeal  lay  to  a  general  convention,  consisting  of  the  ministers  compris- 
ing the  aimual  conferences ;  and  which  convention  exercised  original  as  well  as 
appellate  powers. 

IV  Property  consisting  of  real  and  personal  estate,  commonly  known  and  distin- 
guished as  the  Book  Concern,  has  been,  and  still  is,  held  by  trustees,  subject  to  the 
management  of  said  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  is  subject  to  the  use  following,  viz.  :  to  be  appropriated  "  for  the  benefit  of  the 
travelling,  supernumerary,  and  superannuated,  and  worn-out  preachers,  their  wives, 
widows,  and  children." 

V.  The  said  Book  Concern  was  originally  commenced  by  the  travelling  preachers, 
and  it  has  been  held,  more  especially  since  1808,  in  connexion  with,  and  in  subordi- 
nation to,  the  judicatories  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  are  the  managers 
of  the  charity. 

VI.  The  MetVdist  Episcopal  Church,  through  its  annual  conferences,  as  such 
managers,  cannot  be  deprived  of  their  power  and  control  over  said  funds,  unless  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  duty,  established  by  the  decree  of  a  court  of  equity. 

VII.  The  trustees  are  accountable  for  these  funds  and  proceeds  thereof  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  its  judicatories,  and  are  bound  to  pay  over  said  in- 
come, in  fulfilment  of  the  trust  under  their  management  and  direction,  to  the  benefi- 
ciaries. 

VIII.  The  beneficiaries — to  wit,  the  travelling,  supernumerary,  and  superannuated 
preachers  belonging  to  the  ^lethodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  their  families — have  no 
estate  in,  or  right  to,  the  said  funds,  or  the  income  thereof,  otherwise  than  as  the 
same  are  given  out  to  them  from  time  to  time  in  the  administration  of  the  charity. 

IX.  Said  trustees  are  not  under  the  control  or  direction  of  the  persons  who  may 
have  contributed  to  the  charity,  and  who  thereby  irrevocably  parted  with  the  same. 

X.  The  members  in  the  Southern  annual  conferences  or  districts,  who  left  the 
General  Conference  in  1844,  and  subsequently  formed  a  new  General  Conference, 
and  a  separate  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  under  the  name  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  seceded  and  separated  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  are 
no  longer  in  connexion  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  is  now  composed 
of  that  portion  of  the  former  members  who  remained  in  it,  and  are  identified  with  it. 

1 .  The  General  Conference  who  adopted  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Nine  

a  Plan  of  Separation  so  called — had  no  power  to  act  in  the  premises. 

2.  Said  report  did  not  authorize  such  separation,  but  was  prospective,  and  was 
accompanied  with  conditions  and  terms  that  have  not  been  complied  with. 

3.  There  was  no  cause  of  complaint  against  the  action  of  the  General  Conference 
to  render  a  separation  necessary  or  expedient ;  their  general  action  (and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew)  being  warranted  by  the  rules  and  usages  of  the 
Church. 
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4.  There  was  a  special  agreement  about  the  property  in  question,  which  should 
govern,  (if  the  action  of  the  General  Conference  is  available,)  in  virtue  of  which 
agreement  the  plaintiffs,  under  the  facts  of  the  case,  can  have  no  right  thereto, 

XI.  The  secession  of  the  members  newly  organized  as  a  separate  Church,  if  it  had 
been  legitimate  and  fully  authorized,  and  with  the  entire  consent  of  the  Church, 
vifould  not  entitle  them  to  any  portion  of  said  funds,  without  an  express  agreement  to 
that  effect,  sanctioned  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

XII.  The  plaintiffs  are  not  entitled  to  any  relief  prayed  for  in  their  bill. 

Hon.  RuFi's  Choate, — I  feel  extreme  regret,  may  it  please  your  Honours,  that  I 
have  been  obliged  to  avail  myself  so  largely  of  the  unfailing  kindness  of  the  Court  ; 
and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  requite  it  by  reasonable  brevity  at  last.  I  regret 
nearly  as  much  that  I  could  not  hear  the  close  of  ?ilr.  Lord's  argument,  although, 
apart  from  the  instruction  and  delight  which  I  am  sure  I  should  have  derived  from  it, 
it  is  of  less  importance  since  I  do  not  intend  to  attempt  a  reply  to  his  address,  but 
rather  to  confine  myself  to  opening  at  large  and  independently  somewhat  the  general 
answer  to  the  plaintiffs'  case. 

The  question  presented  upon  this  record,  and  upon  these  proofs,  arises,  doubtless, 
out  of  a  transaction  of  singular  and  sad  interest,  and  one  suggestive  of  many  admo- 
nitions, and  thoughts,  and  fears — I  mean  the  dismemberment,  partial  and  pro  tempore, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  But  it  is  after  all  a  question  of  mere  property, 
to  be  decided  according  to  a  strict  rule  of  law.  In  the  decision  of  that  question, 
I  have  not  supposed  the  Court  would  be  greatly  assisted — I  have  feared  they  mi^ht 
be  embarrassed  rather — by  anv  attempt  on  niv  part  to  trace  in  any  considerable  de- 
tail the  causes  which  have  conducted  to  this  dismemberment,  or  to  appreciate  the  re- 
lative measures  of  blame  or  rcsponsiblencss  which  may  seem  to  attach  to  the  actors 
or  antagonisms  that  have  produced  it,  and  still  less  by  hearing  us  .it  the  bar,  if  we 
were  inclined  to  do  so,  criminate  and  recriminate  upon  the  motives  that  have  led  to 
the  institution  or  defence  of  this  particular  suit.  All  that  office,  if  it  is  to  be  done, 
will  be  done  better,  perhaps,  elsewhere.  History,  which,  it  is  saiJ,  keeps  a  durable 
record  of  all  characters  and  all  .ictioiis,  and  before  whose  tribunal  and  judgment  of  the 
dead,  (.'hurch,  and  priest,  and  ))cii|)le  must  answer  one  day,  will  perform  that  office  far 
better,  sine  ira  ct  sine  studio, — if  not  imw,  when  some  generations  shall  have  passed 
away.  I  could  desire,  therefore,  to  confine  myself  exactly  and  closely  to  the  mi  rits 
of  the  question  as  a  question  of  properly.  Some  observations,  however,  whieh  h.ive 
fallen  necessarily  from  niv  learned  and  able  friend  in  the  course  of  his  v(  rv  skilful 
and  powerful  address,  some  things  that  have  licen  very  emphatically  read  from  the 
proofs  in  the  case,  and  the  pei-uliaritics  of  the  extraordinary  coiitroversv  its(<lf,  make 
it  necessary,  perhaps,  that  I  should  spend  a  few  minutes  in  the  outset  upon  topics 
wliu  h,  I  must  own,  seem  to  me  only  quite  remotely  bearing  U|ion  thesi'  merits.  And 
we  naturally  feel  a  little  anxiety,  in  the  first  place,  to  .address  nurse  Ives  to  an  obstr- 
vation — not  perhaps  in  terms  made  by  my  learned  brother,  yet  obviously  presenting 
itself  to  any  one  adverting  to  the  aspects  of  the  controversy  ami  these  ]>artics — that  our 
attitude  is  not  a  very  graceful  one  to  beuin  with,  inasmuch  as  we  s(,'eni  to  stand  hcr( 
assenting  to  a  division  of  the  Church,  and  di-senting  from  a  ]iarlition  of  its  funds. 

I  hope  it  may  he  thought  enough,  in  the  first  pl.ire.  before  advancing  further,  on  lie- 
half  of  the  dcfi'udants  on  the  record  to  say — I  mean  the  defendants  who  have  charge  of 
the  property  which  is  the  very  subject  of  the  lull,  the  Book  (.'oncern — that  they  reeeivi  il 
it  some  time  since,  upon  trust,  to  apply  it  to  certain  definite,  inllexible,  and  ]m  reiiiptory 
eb.nntablc  uses,  tor  the  benefit  of  a  certain  limited  and  p.irticular  doscri|ition  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Church,  thdr  wives,  families,  and  their  widows,  rcniaimnL;  mcm~ 
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Jcrs— remaining  members,  may  it  please  your  Honours,  for  that  is  the  quahfication  on 
which  this  title  in  every  beneficiary  begins,  and  is  to  be  held  to  the  last— to  be  applied 
to  those  beneficiaries  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Conference  of  this  Church ;  and 
that  they  have  never  been  directed  nor  authorized,  so  far  as  they  can  understand  it, 
to  withdraw  a  farthing  from  these  us<*,  or  to  pay  one  farthing  of  money  m  any  other 
direction,  and  therefore  they  must  suppose  that  they  hold  it  under  the  origmal  trust 
unaltered  in  the  slightest  particular.  Still  it  would  be  enough,  I  humbly  submit, 
for  me  to  say,  on  behalf  of  these  defendants  on  narrower  grounds,  and  for  the  other 
two  defendants  on  this  record,— I  mean  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  Plan 
of  Separation,  to  act  in  the  division  of  this  fund,— it  would  be  enough  to  say  for 
them,  that  according  to  that  very  Plan  on  which  these  parties  bring  their  bill  to-day, 
they  are  directed  to  pay  nothing  to  the  plaintiffs,  but  upon  the  happening  of  a  cer- 
tain definite  contingency,  the  rescision  of  the  restrictive  rule  by  the  annual  con- 
ferences, and  that  contingency  has  never  happened.  Prima  facie,  I  am  quite  sure 
this  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  those  defendants  refusing  the  demand  out  of  Court,  and 
defending  a  suit  in.  Prima  facie,  I  am  sure  this  requires  them  to  do  both  one  and 
the  other.  Whether  these  annual  conferences  ought  or  ought  not  in  foro  conscientim 
to  have  acceded  to  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Conference  is  not  for  these 
defendants  to  consider.  Whether,  if  they  had  done  so,  it  would  have  answered  the 
purposes  at  large,  I  shall,  perhaps,  have  occasion  to  consider  in  the  progress  of  this 
discussion.  But  until  they  have  done  it,  surely,  surely  we  hold  the  fund  still  under 
the  old  trust  of  half  a  century  ago,  according  to  which  this  property  has  been 
administered  as  a  sacred  thing,  without  the  interruption  of  a  moment  to  this  hour, 
on  the  faith  of  a  religious  and  consistent  interpretation  and  administration  of  which 
scores,  hundreds,  thousands  have  lived,  and  laboured,  and  died,  or  live  and  labour  still, 
within  the  vineyard  and  bosom  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  which  we  do 
not  admit,  as  I  understand,  to  be  modified  or  displaced  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Of  the  nature  of  that  fund,  and  of  the  character  of  the  rights  of  the  beneficiaries 
in  it,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  very  much  at  length  in  the  progress  of  this 
debate.  Enough  now,  and  for  the  defendants  of  record,  that  it  exists,  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  that  very  Plan,  but  for  which  these  plaintiffs  upon  their  own  concession 
are  only  a  mass  of  disconnected  seceders,  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  everybody  so 
to  keep,  and  guard,  and  administer  it,  until  the  annual  conferences,  or  the  supreme 
authority  of  this  tribunal,  shall  ordain  a  different  disposition  of  it. 

So  much  for  the  defendants  of  record.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  beneficial  and 
larger  part  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  behind  1  Is  their  attitude  a  graceful 
one,  assenting  to  the  division  of  the  Church,  and  yet  not  assenting  to  a  division  of 
the  funds?  In  the  first  place,  the  Court  will  perceive  when  we  have  advanced  a 
little  further  in  this  argument,  that  we  do  not  admit  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church — that  old,  grand,  well-compacted,  and  once  beautiful  community,  designed  by 
its  Creator,  by  Wesley,  and  by  the  generation  of  Wesley,  for  a  duration  on  earth 
without  end — is  dismembered  legally  and  totally.  We  do  not  even  admit  that  it  has 
been  dismembered  de  facto  and  by  secession  permanently.  We  know  very  well, 
what  we  will  call  for  convenience  in  the  progress  of  this  discussion,  secession  de 
facto,  has  taken  place — a  secession,  improvident,  needless,  and  never  sufficiently  to 
be  deplored ;  and  creating  I  know  not  what  extraordinary  and  anomalous  relations 

between  the  seceder  and  the  Church.    But  we  have  not  yet  renounced  the  hope,  I, 

personally  and  professionally,  at  any  rate,  however  it  may  be  with  my  clients  and 
associates,  have  not  yet  renounced  the  hope,  and  spare  me  if  you  may  to  cherish  the 
grateful  error  still,  that  when  your  Honours  shall  have  pronounced  this  secession  un- 
authorized in  matter  of  law,  as  well  as  unjustifiable,  perhaps,  upon  the  circumstances 
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in  point  of  fact  in  which  it  occurred, — I  have  not  renounced  the  hope  that  the  sober 
second  thought  may  supervene,  that  the  old  instincts  of  the  Methodist  communify 
may  come  again  into  activity,  that  in  the  language  of  the  Louisville  Convention,  for 
whose  parting  words  of  kindness  I,  for  one,  stand  here  to  thank  them,  some  plan  of 
reunion  may  yet  be  proposed  by  the  wisdom  and  Christianity  that  still  enrich  this 
Church,  whereby  it  may  to  a  considerable  extent  be  reunited,  whereby  it  may  to  a 
considerable  extent  become  the  same  old  Church  again,  and  shine  with  something 
like  the  brightness  of  its  rising.  That  hope,  for  one,  I  have  not  yet  relinquished. 
Peradventure,  if  this  step  which  the  plaintiffs  have  taken  shall  turn  out  to  be  unpro- 
fitable as  well  as  devious,  it  may  be  the  easier  to  retrace  it.  Many  times,  I  remem- 
ber the  historian  tells  us,  many  times  the  alienating  states  of  Greece  had  all  but  made 
up  their  minds  to  discontinue  the  common  consultation  of  the  Oracle  of  Delphi,  and 
seek  for  the  will  of  Jove  in  divers  local  temples,  had  not  the  impracticability  of  parti- 
tioning the  treasures  which  the  piety  of  so  many  generations  had  gathered  on  the 
charmed  neutral  ground,  necessitated  a  salutary  delay.    So,  possibly,  may  it  be  here. 

Allow  me  to  make  another  observation  or  two  entirely  preliminary  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  this  case.  The  complaint  here  at  last  must  be,  before  this 
forum  and  before  the  outer  forum,  that  the  annual  conferences  have  not  adopted  the 
recommendation  of  the  General  Conference,  and  have  not  concurred  in  the  rescision 
of  the  restrictive  article.  Will  our  friends  of  the  South  take  a  little  time  when  they 
go  home,  and  inquire  whether  the  South  has  not  it  to  answer  for  itself!  I  do  not 
know  that  if  I  should  pause  I  could  establish  it  by  these  proofs  in  every  particular 
as  I  shall  assert  it,  but  I  do  aver,  that  when  the  annual  conferences,  in  1844  and 
1845,  began  first  to  vote  on  this  recommendation,  the  first  votes  that  were  thrown 
were  such  as  led  every  man  to  believe  that  it  would  have  been  adopted ;  and  it  was 
only  because  the  temper  of  the  South  began  to  be  so  warm,  and  so  high,  and  so  ex- 
asperating, that  these  hopes  were,  I  believe,  to  the  regret  of  a  great  majority  who 
were  either  observers  or  concerned,  wholly  overcast.  One  thing  I  know,  and  that  is, 
that  the  first  conferences  that  voted — I  mean  the  New  England  and  the  Northern  con- 
ferences generally,  from  which  the  greatc.'it  opposition  had  been  anticipated — voted 
favourably  ;  and  when  the  time  came  for  conferences  from  whom  less  0()i>osition  had 
been  anticipated,  there  was  an  unexpected  and  scarcely  intelligible  turn  and  change 
of  opinion.  It  will  be  for  your  Honours  to  infer  what  may  be  the  explanation  of  the 
indisputable  fact.  I  apprehend  if  the  South  would  take  time  and  revise  those  publi- 
cations with  which  her  secular  and  her  religious  press  were  teeming  throvigh  the 
summer,  and  autumn,  and  winter  following,  the  explanation  might  there  be  found. 
To  show  that  the  suggestion  is  not  wholly  imaginary,  I  think  I  ain  able  to  find  some 
proofs  in  the  very  evidence  which  the  jilaintili's  have  introduced,  in  tlie  jirocicdings 
of  the  annual  conferences  of  the  South,  which  resulted  in  the  culling  of  the  I>ouisville 
Convention,  where  I  find  the  temper  of  the  Southern  press  recorded,  expo.si  d,  and 
proved.  Here,  for  example,  on  page  13  of  the  2d  of  the  Proofs,  in  the  Missouri 
Conference,  it  was 

"  Resolved,  That  we  have  read  with  deep  regret  the  violi  nt  prncecdings  of  some  of 
our  Southern  brethren  in  the  primary  meetings,  against  sonic  of  our  bishops  and  others.'' 

They  "  have  read  with  deep  regret."  Again,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Arkansas 
Conference  I  find  the  following  : — 

"  Resolved,  That,  though  we  feel  ourselves  aggrieved,  and  have  been  wounded, 
without  muse,  in  the  house  of  our  friends,  we  have  no  disposition  to  impute  wrong  mo- 
tives to  the  majority  in  the  late  General  Conference,  and  no  inclination  to  cndorsi  those 
vindictive  proceedings  had  in  some  portions  of  the  South,  believing  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  Christians,  under  all  circumstances,  to  exercise  that  chanty  which  In  arclh  all  tilings.'' 
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I  could  read  more  ;  but  I  have  read  enough,  I  think,  to  convey  my  meaning,  and 
read  enough  to  establish  my  suggestion.  Your  Honours  will  judge  what  the  temper 
must  have  been  that  induced  such  observations,  and  will  easily  appreciate  its  proba- 
ble or  its  inevitable  influence  upon  the  North. 

Let  me  say  one  thing  more,  and  I  cqpie  nearer  the  merits  of  the  case.  Was  there 
not,  at  the  time  of  the  General  Conference  of  1848,  a  still  subsisting  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  although  that  Conference  deemed  itself  obliged  to  pronounce  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  1844,  as  to  the  Plan  of  Separation,  a  nullity  from 
beginning  to  end  ;  partly  because  the  annual  conferences  had  not  adopted  its  recom- 
mendations, but  also  on  larger  and  broader  grounds,  to  which  I  shall  make  allusion 
in  a  moment  1  Your  Honours  will  find  that  nevertheless,  on  page  95  of  the  journals 
of  that  Conference,  (and  the  reference  has  been  made  to  the  Court,)  they  proceeded  to 
provide  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  this  great  controversy  by  arbitration.  The 
Court  will  find  there,  in  much  detail  and  particularity,  directions  given  to  their  agents 
to  prefer  an  arbitration  of  the  cause  to  the  gentlemen  representing  the  South,  if,  by 
the  advice  of  counsel,  they  should  ascertain  that  it  could  be  legally  and  properly 
done  ;  and  if  it  could  not  be  legally  done,  they  were  to  proceed  to  submit  the  mat- 
ter to  the  annual  conferences  in  succession,  to  obtain  their  consent.  That  matter 
was  submitted  to  the  annual  conferences,  their  assent  was  in  the  course  of  being 
rapidly  and  warmly  given,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  the  institution  of  this  suit. 
I  submit,  then,  that  it  is  no  fault  of  ours  that  this  cause  comes  on  to  be  heard  and 
determined  here  to-day  under  the  strict  principles  of  law  and  equity,  instead  of  being 
committed  to  a  tribunal  where  the  strict  principles  of  law  and  equity  might  be  tem- 
pered by  the  delicacies  of  the  extraordinary  crisis.  I  have  hesitated  much  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  I  ought  to  say  anything,  and  in  what  connexion  and  how 
much  I  should  say  upon  the  question,  whether  either  of  these  parties  here  before  the 
Court,  and  whicl^of  them,  may  be  thought  to  be  in  any  degree  of  fault  in  foro  con- 
scienticB,  or  otherwise,  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Church.  I  am  bound  in  candour 
to  say  in  advance,  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  too  remotely  connected,  under  any  re- 
spect, if  at  all,  with  the  real  merits  of  the  case  ;  and  yet  it  is  so  far  connected  with 
those  merits  under  certain  views,  that  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be  altogether  dis- 
pensed with  as  a  consideration  to  be  adverted  to.  This  consideration  is  very  remotely, 
if  at  all,  connected  with  the  merits  of  the  case  ;  for  whether  the  proceedings  of  the 
General  Conference  of  1844,  touching  Bishop  Andrew,  were  competent  or  expedient 
or  not,  and  even  if  they  were  neither  competent  nor  expedient,  yet.  beyond  all  man- 
ner of  controversy,  unless  this  Church  was  divided  in  twain  by  a  body  constitutionally 
competent  to  so  transcendent  an  act,  unless  every  condition  of  the  Plan  of  Separa- 
tion has  been  performed,  unless  the  annual  conferences  have  in  point  of  fact  acceded 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Conference,  and  rescinded  the  restrictive  rule, 
I  do  not  see  how  the  plaintiffs  can  by  possibility  maintain  themselves  on  this  bill. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  that  Church  has  been  divided  by  an  authority  constitutionally 
competent  to  so  great  an  act,  if  the  conditions  of  the  Plan  of  Separation  have  been 
severally  complied  with  by  the  annual  conferences,  then  I  agree  that  the  plaintiffs 
are  entitled  to  recover,  however  causeless,  and  however  deeply  and  forever  to  be  de- 
plored, however  severely  to  be  condemned  by  morality  and  by  patriotism,  was  the 
act  of  secession  itself  Therefore,  I  think  the  Court  is  not  called  upon  directly  to 
discharge  the  very  delicate  office  of  inquiring  on  which  rests,  mainly  or  at  all,  the 
blame  in  this  business.  Yet  I  hope  your  Honours  will  indulge  me  when  I  proceed 
to  say  that  I  cannot  tacitly  admit  that  the  party  I  represent  here  has  been  in  the 
least  degree  in  fault  for  this  transaction. 

I  cannot,  either  as  a  citizen  in  the  most  private  capacity,  or  as  a  professional  party 
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in  this  cause,  admit  that  this  has  been  the  result  of  an  inevitable  moral  necessity.  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  suggestion  which  we  find  so  liberally  scattered  through  the  de- 
fence, and  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  by  my  learned  friend,  that  the  dismem- 
berment of  this  Church  has  been  the  result  of  an  invincible  or  an  inevitable  moral 
necessity.  Why,  excellent  good  reasons  have  been  given  why  the  Church  should 
be  dissolved,  if  not  now,  hereafter ;  excellent  reasons  have  been  given  why,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  extent  of  country,  and  the  difficulty  of  traversing  it  by  the  itinerant 
superintendent  organism,  it  should  be  dissolved  ;  reasons  why  it  should  be  dissolved 
on  account  of  antagonisms  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Reasons  have  been  given  for 
this  dissolution.  So  reasons  may  be  given,  and  good  reasons  may  be  given,  why 
everyting  should  be  dissolved  ;  why  the  Union,  the  larger  secular  Union  that  embo- 
soms them  all,  should  be  dissolved  ;  why  the  solemn  temples  and  gorgeous  palaces 
of  the  globe  itself  should  be  dissolved.  To  what  catastrophe  the  progress  of  events 
might  have,  some  time  or  another,  carried  this  Church,  or  may  carry  anything  ;  to 
what  sea,  shoreless  and  bottomless,  and  lighted  by  no  sun,  the  stream  of  progress 
might  have  borne  the  Church,  or  may  bear  the  nation,  nobody  of  course  can  be  cer- 
tain that  he  knows.  But  I  do  submit  that  the  dismemberment  of  this  Church,  as  it 
actually  happened,  in  the  time,  under  the  circumstances,  and  for  the  reasons,  on  that 
day  when  it  happened,  was  causeless  and  needless,  as  well  as  deplorable  in  the 
highest  degree.  Is  it  not  pcssimi  exempli  that  we  should  allow  persons  standing  in 
a  public  capacity  to  trace  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts,  and  the  work  of  their 
own  hands,  to  the  finger  of  Providence 

May  it  please  your  Honours,  the  will,  and  reason,  and  Christianity  of  one  generation 
made  this  Church  ;  the  will,  and  reason,  and  Christianity  of  another  generation  might 
have  kept  it  together.  One  ten-thousandth  part  of  the  ability  of  speech  and  pen, 
and  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  the  piety,  and  patriotism,  and  morality,  by  which  in  both 
its  sections  it  has  been  eru'iched,  could  have  held  it  together  ;  and  I  say  should  have 
been  required  to  hold  it  together,  until  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  should  become 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Ruler  of  kings.  I  do  not  admit  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  there 
is  no  fault  anywhere  in  the  division  of  this  Church  ;  and  I  do  not  admit  that  that  fault, 
any  appreciable  portion  of  it,  rests  with  us. 

I  know  the  prodigious  ability  by  which  I  am  to  be  followed.  I  am  a  unionist,  as 
my  learned  friend  is  a  unionist,  to  the  very  last  beat  of  my  heart.  I  deplore  this  as 
few  can  deplore  it  ;  but  it  is  before  your  Honours  ;  I  am  called  upon  to  examine  it 
in  the  course  of  my  professional  duty.  I  meet  it,  and  mean  to  meet  it,  directly  in  the 
face.  I  therefore  respectfully  submit  ; — 1st.  That  the  separation  has  not  irrevocably 
happened  ;  2d.  What  has  happened  has  not  been  the  result  of  a  blind  and  over-rulmg 
necessity  ;  3d.  If  there  have  been  moral  faults,  they  have  not  been  ours. 

We  cannot  of  course  t.ake  one  singh:  step  in  this  discussion  without  pausing  to 
see  on  what  ground  it  w  .is  that  the  minority  in  the  Convention  of  IHM  declared  their 
judgment  of  a  necessity  of  a  si'iLiration.  We  cannot  advance  one  step,  as  I  appre- 
hend, in  the  attempt  to  appreciate  the  true  origin  of  the  controversy,  or  the  respon- 
sible authors  of  it,— or  the  responsible  participators  in  it, — until  we  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise ground  on  which  the  minority,  looking  the  majority  ui  the  face,  apprized  them  why 
tluy  initiated  liere  in  New-York  the  proceedings  of  sejiaration  which  were  consum- 
mated by  the  Convent mu  at  Louisville. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  tlie  main  ground  on  which  they  took  this  step  and  an- 
nounced their  purpose  of  accomplishing  it,  was  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  ol 
1844,  in  the  matter  of  Bishop  Andrew.  That  was  the  main,  and  substantial,  and 
prominent  ground  on  wliich  they  then  and  there  declared  their  purpose  to  efieet  a 
separation.    I  know  very  well  that  now  all  manner  of  reasons  are  given,  and  may 
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well  be  given,  and  have  forcibly  been  given.  But  it  is  now  we  hear  it  said  that  the 
country  has  grown  a  great  deal  too  large.  We  hear  it  said  now  that  irreconcilable 
antagonisms  were  being  developed  in  regard  to  freedom  and  slavery.  We  hear  it 
said  that  moral  necessity  has  intervened  and  has  done  this  work.  The  question 
which  I  put  to  the  Court  however,  is,  -^at  reason  the  minority  gave  in  that  Conven- 
tion that  day  before  the  act  was  irrevocably  done,  whilst  it  was  still  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  majority,  while  they  might  have  tempered  it,  receded  from  it,  abandoned 
it,  while  both  sides  still  held  it  under  their  own  control  a  great  trust  for  the  nation  1 
The  question  is,  I  contend.  What  is  the  reason  the  minority  then,  looking  the  majority 
in  the  face,  assigned  for  the  act  of  separation  on  which  they  were  about  to  enter  1 
And  I  respectfully  submit,  that  when  your  Honours  come  to  sift  that,  and  sift  it  care- 
fully upon  these  proofs,  you  will  find  that  it  rested  on  the  action  of  this  Conference, 
whose  whole  action,  as  I  shall  only  have  too  much  pleasure  in  showing  the  Court, 
down  to  that  time,  had  been  marked  uniformly  by  conciliation,  by  conservatism,  by 
a  parental  and  equal  regard  to  the  feelings  and  interests  and  sentiments  of  every 
section  of  the  country,  touching  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew.  That  was  the  main 
cause  assigned  by  the  minority  ;  and  that  I  may  leave  no  doubt  about  that,  let  me 
call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  No.  1  of  the  proofs,  p.  97,  where  we  find  in  their 
own  declaration,  under  their  own  hand,  the  reasons  assigned.  One  or  two  others  are 
assigned,  but  I  submit  most  respectfully,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  prove,  that  these  are 
reasons  of  no  importance  at  all,  and  that  it  comes  at  last  to  the  proceedings  against 
Bishop  Andrew.    But  I  will  read  it  exactly  as  it  stands  : — 

"The  delegates  of  the  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States  take  leave  to  declare 
to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  that  the  continued 
agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery  and  abolition  in  a  portion  of  the  Church,"  (that  is 
one  reason,)  "  the  frequent  action  on  the  subject  in  the  General  Conference,"  (that 
is  two,)  and  especially  the  extra-judicial  proceedings  against  Bishop  Andrew,  which 
resulted,  on  Saturday  last,  in  the  virtual  suspension  of  him  from  his  office  as  super- 
intendent, must  produce  a  state  of  things  in  the  South  which  renders  a  continuance 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  General  Conference  inconsistent  with  the  success  of  the 
ministry  in  the  slaveholding  States." 

Laying  that  aside  for  a  moment  and  turning  to  the  Discipline  of  this  newly-organ- 
ized Southern  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  constructed,  as  it  seems,  much  more 
deliberately  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  I  find  them  there  reciting,  totidem  verbis,  the 
same  three  reasons,  the  leading  one  of  which  is  the  proceedings  against  Bishop 
Andrew. 

If  the  Court  choose  to  pursue  that  inquiry  a  little  further,  I  refer  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  annual  conferences  of  the  South,  which  have  been  put  in  evidence  as 
among  those  proceedings  which  led  to  the  call  of  the  Louisville  Convention,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  separation.  Your  Honours  will  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that,  with  the 
precision  of  stereotype,  they  repeat  one  another  right  over  again,  almost  from  New- 
York  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  reading  in  our  Proofs  No.  2,  we  find  that  they 
abandon  every  cause  of  separation  but  the  proceedings  against  Bishop  Andrew  and  Mr. 
Harding  ;  that  of  fourteen  annual  conferences,  five  forgot  the  case  of  Mr.Harding  al- 
together, and  confined  themselves  to  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  ;  so  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  just  this  :  That  these  conferences  take  up  the  de- 
claration published  by  the  minority,  drop  the  first  two  causes  therein  alleged  for  the 
separation,  and  lay  hold  upon  the  proceedings  against  Bishop  Andrew,  some  of  them 
adding  to  it  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Harding,  and  then  away  it  goes,  the  mere 
echo  from  this  city  of  the  cry  beginning  here — an  echo  running  without  the  vires 
acquirendum,  for  it  loses  rather  than  gains  as  it  goes,  until  it  dies  in  the  Gulf  of 
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Mexico.  There,  before  the  majority,  and  here  before  this  Court,  stand  the  reasons 
on  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  severed  by  its  guardians. 

I  have  now  to  ask  your  attention  back  again  with  a  little  particularity,  I  hope  not 
too  much  detail,  to  the  reasons  in  the  declaration  of  the  minority  themselves  ;  and  I 
proceed,  in  the  first  place,  with  great  brevity  to  eliminate,  to  throw  out,  the  first 
two,  in  order  that  I  may,  if  I  can,  conduct  the  judgment  of  the  Court  to  discern  that 
it  is  Bishop  Andrew,  and  nothing  but  Bishop  Andrew,  upon  which  this  Church  was  at 
last  dissolved.  Your  Honours  will  observe  they  give  three  reasons.  I  turn  back  to 
page  97.  In  the  first  place,  they  declare  as  one  of  the  causes  "  the  continued  agitation 
of  the  subject  of  slavery  and  abolition  in  a  portion  of  the  Church."  "  The  continued 
agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery"  in  some  of  the  Northern  conferences — that  is  a 
reason  for  which  a  minority  propose  to  dissolve  the  Church.  The  agitation  in  a 
portion  of  the  Northern  conferences,  I  shall  show  to  the  Court,  created  no  more  diffi- 
culty for  the  South,  carried  no  more  menace  to  the  South,  endangered  the  rights  of 
the  South  no  more  than  the  idea  that  Lake  Winnipiseogee  up  in  New-Hampshire  at 
the  next  change  of  the  moon  will  overflow  its  banks  and  lay  the  cotton  lands  of  South 
Carolina  under  the  water  ;  not  a  particle,  not  a  particle  in  the  slightest  degree.  To 
be  sure  there  had  been  local  agitation  in  the  Northern  conferences  ;  there  is  local 
agitation  everywhere,  and  the  sky  is  not  at  all  the  clearer  or  the  purer  for  it.  How 
stands  the  fact  here  1  I  do  not  go  beyond  the  proofs  before  the  Court.  How  stands 
the  matter  of  local  agitation  in  the  Northern  conferences  !  Of  course  nobody  supposes 
that  I  am  here  to  defend  it  ;  but  I  am  not  here  to  see  it  overstated,  and  such  conse- 
quences as  the  taking  down  of  a  structure  built  for  immortality  on  earth  deduced 
from  it,  without  giving  our  commentary.  How  stood  that  matter  1  Here  began  an 
agitation  in  our  conferences.  After  having  aired  the  local  vocabulary  and  breathed 
through  the  local  lungs  as  long  as  it  could  before  it  came  here  in  1836,  it  met  with  a 
dignified  rebuke  by  the  General  Conference,  and  went  home  for  a  time.  That  was 
in  1836.  It  came  here  again  in  1840,  upon  a  petition  of  O.  Scott  and  others,  and 
was  met  in  a  very  admirable  manner,  and  with  the  same  decisive  result,  and  back  it 
rolled  again  ;  and  those  very  petitioners,  to  whom  Mr.  Lord  has  referred,  O,  Scott  and 
others,  went  back  and  seceded  from  the  Northern  annual  conferences,  because 
although  they  found  them,  in  a  certain  sense,  anti-slavery  conferences,  they  found 
them  Methodists,  they  found  them  Unionists,  they  found  them  true  to  the  discipline, 
and  order,  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and,  through  the  Church, 
of  the  larger  interests  which  surround  the  Church,  if  there  are  larger  interests  than 
those  of  the  Church.    They  sec  eded,  and  the  local  conferences  had  rest. 

I  now  propose  to  submit  to  your  Honours  that,  upon  a  view  of  these  facts,  we  have 
in  1840,  and  again  in  1844,  under  the  hands  of  the  bishops  themselves,  reporting  the 
condition  of  .Melhodism  to  the  General  Conference,  proof  of  evervtlnng  I  have  said, 
and  conclusive  proof,  that  although  there  had  been  some  loc.il  agitation,  though 
there  were  some  exceptions  to  the  general  fact,  the  general  condition  even  of  New- 
England  Methodism  w,is  calm,  and  ijuiet,  and  ste.uly-  I  call  your  attention,  in  the 
first  place,  to  an  "  e.xtract  from  an  Address  of  the  Bishops  to  the  General  Conference 
of  the  .Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  : — 

"  It  has  been  the  constant  aim  and  united  endeavour  of  your  general  superin- 
tendents to  preserve  unilbrniity  and  harmony  in  these  respects  ;  and,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, prevent  conflicting  action  in  all  the  otiicial  bodies  in  the  (Jhurch.  But 
although  we  record  witli  unfeigned  gratitude  to  tlii'  <  •od  of  all  grace  and  consohition, 
the  general  peace,  and  harmony,  and  prosjjerilv  of  the  body  since  your  last  session," 
(what  more  can  you  say  of  the  general  human  condition  anywhere  than  this  !)  "  it  be- 
comes our  painful  duty  to  lay  before  you  some  exceptions  to  this  happy  and  pros- 
perous condition." 
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So  then  the  general  prosperous,  peaceful,  and  harmonious  condition  of  the  body  is 
the  great  fact  for  which  they  thank  God,  and  it  is  only  the  exceptions  to  that  on 
which  they  proceed  to  observe.  And  our  secular  Union  would  not  last  long  if  general 
contentment,  general  peace,  general  harmony,  would  not  testify  it.  If  because  there 
is  a  "  Shay's  insurrection  "  in  one  Stat»,  and  a  ripple  here  and  there  floats  over  the 
surface,  the  Union  is  to  be  taken  down  by  the  patriotism  of  this  land,  surely,  surely 
it  is  not  the  creation  forever  which  we  had  the  dream  it  was. 

Let  me  pursue  now  the  course  of  this  address  throughout  the  address,  and  I  will 
verify  from  it  exactly  what  I  state.  There  had  been  some  exceptions,  some  of  what 
we  may  colloquially  call  "  flare-ups,"  here  and  there,  and  had  met,  not  the  break- 
water of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  but  the  breakwater  of  the  General  Conference, 
which  had  rolled  them  back.  The  bishops  say  there  were  some  exceptions  to  this 
prosperous  condition.    Then  they  go  on  : — 

"  At  the  last  session  of  the  General  Conference  the  subject  of  slavery  and  its  abo- 
lition was  extensively  discussed,  and  vigorous  exertions  made  to  effect  new  legisla- 
tion upop  it.  But  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  ground,  aided  by  the  light 
of  past  experience,  it  was  the  solemn  conviction  of  the  Conference  that  the  interests 
of  religion  would  not  be  advanced  by  any  additional  enactments  in  regard  to  it. 

"  In  your  Pastoral  Address  to  the  ministers  and  people  at  your  last  session,  with 
great  unanimity,  and,  as  we  believe,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  ministers  of  the  peaceful 
Gospel  of  Christ,  you  solemnly  advised  the  whole  body  to  abstain  from  all  abolition 
movements,  and  from  agitating  the  exciting  subject  in  the  Church.  This  advice  was 
in  perfect  agreement  with  the  individual  as  well  as  associated  views  of  your  super- 
intendents. But,  had  we  differed  from  you  in  opinion,  in  consideration  of  the  age, 
wisdom,  experience,  and  official  authority  of  the  General  Conference,  we  should  have 
felt  ourselves  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  be  governed  by  your  counsel.  We  have 
endeavoured,  both  in  our  ofliicial  administration,  and  in  our  private  intercourse  with 
the  preachers  and  members,  to  inculcate  the  sound  policy  and  Christian  spirit  of  your 
Pastoral  Address.  %,Ani  it  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  assure  you,  that  our 
efforts  in  this  respect  have  been  very  generally  approved,  and  your  advice  cordially 
received  and  practically  observed  in  a  very  large  majority  of  the  annual  conferences, 
as  will  more  ftiUy  appear  to  you  on  the  careful  examination  of  the  journals  of  those 
bodies  for  the  last  four  years.  But  we  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  in 
some"  (exceptional,  it  will  be  perceived)  "  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  conferences, 
in  contravention  of  your  Christian  and  pastoral  counsel,  and  of  your  best  efforts  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  the  subject  has  been  agitated  in  such  forms,  and  in  such  a  spirit, 
as  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church.  This  unhappy  agitation  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  annual  conferences,  but  has  been  introduced  into  quarterly  conferences, 
and  made  the  absorbing  business  of  self-created  bodies  in  the  bosom  of  our  beloved 
Zion." 

The  bishops  then  go  on  to  indicate  the  garb  under  which  this  presents  itself,  and 
then  express  the  opinions  of  wise  men  as  to  its  character  and  tendency.  On  page  60 
they  come  to  the  great  result  in  point  of  fact : — 

"  It  is  justly  due  to  a  number  of  the  annual  conferences,  in  which  a  majority,  or  a 
very  respectable  minority,  of  the  members  are  professedly  abolitionists,  to  say,  that 
they  occupy  a  very  different  ground,  and  pursue  a  very  different  course,  from  those 
of  their  brethren  who  have  adopted  ultra  principles  and  measures  in  this  unfortunate, 
and,  we  think,  unprofitable  controversy.  The  result  of  action  had  in  such  confer- 
ences on  the  resolution  of  the  New-England  Conference,  recommending  a  very  im- 
portant change  in  our  general  rule  on  slavery,  is  satisfactory  proof  of  this  fact,  and 
affords  us  strong  and  increasing  confidence  that  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  Church 
are  not  to  be  materially  affected  by  this  exciting  subject." 

So,  then,  without  advancing  a  step  further,  it  is  all  narrowed  down  to  this  :  a  sin- 
gle conference,  the  New-England  Conference,  proposes  an  important  change  in  the 
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general  rule  on  slavery  ;  that  is  submitted  to  conferences,  a  majority  of  whose  mem- 
bers are  actually  abolitionists ;  and  even  these  conferences,  a  number  of  them — so  many 
that  their  example  is  cited  as  satisfactory  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  peace  and  unity 
vpere  not  to  be  seriously  affected — so  many  even  of  the  abolition  conferences  disap- 
proved the  change  proposed,  that  the  bishops  are  relieved,  as  they  declare,  from  all 
possible  apprehension  of  difficulty  from  that  source.    The  bishops  go  on  to  say  ; — 

« 

"  It  is  believed  that  men  of  ardent  temperament,  whose  zeal  may  have  been  some- 
what in  advance  of  their  knowledge  and  discretion,  have  made  such  advances  in  the 
abolition  enterprise  as  to  produce  a  reaction.  A  few  preachers  and  members,  disap- 
pointed in  their  expectations,  and  despairing  of  the  success  of  their  cause  in  the 
Methodist  Church,"  (surely  they  were  the  best  judges  of  what  success  the  Church 
promised  to  their  enterprises,)  "  have  withdrawn  from  our  fellowship,  and  connected 
themselves  with  associations  more  congenial  with  their  views  and  feelings  ;  and  others, 
in  similar  circumstances,  may  probably  follow  their  example.  But  we  rejoice  in  be- 
lieving that  these  secessions  will  be  very  limited,  and  that  the  great  body  of  Metho- 
dists in  these  States  will  continue  as  they  have  been — one  and  inseparable." 

If  that  continued  to  be  the  state  of  the  Church  down  to  1844,  I  ask  whether  it  is 
possible  to  attach  any  weight  to  the  reason  which  stands  first  in  the  declaration  of  the 
minority  in  this  case,  that  is,  the  continued  agitation  in  the  local  Church  1  Now,  there 
is  not  a  solitary  particle  of  proof  in  this  case,  that  from  1840  to  1844  the  local  agitation 
increased  in  the  slightest  degree.  In  1840  the  bishops  say  they  had  substantially 
encountered  and  suppressed  it.  In  1840  they  had  so  far  suppressed  it  that  they  be- 
lieved the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Methodist  Church  was  quite  sure  not  to  be  seriously 
endangered  by  it ;  and  that  state  of  things,  so  far  as  there  is  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
in  this  case  to  control  it,  remained,  by  the  mercy  and  blessing  of  God,  down  to  1844. 
Yet  then,  when  a  foregone  conclusion  was  to  be  adopted  and  vindicated  by  a  mani- 
festo, our  brethren  of  the  South  suffered  themselves  by  habit  to  take  up  and  repeat 
again  the  cry  of  local  agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Methodist  Church. 
To  show  that  this  does  not  rest  altogether  on  the  mere  absence  of  proof,  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiffs,  to  show  that  this  agitation  went  on  increasing  in  the  meantime,  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  call  attention  in  this  immediate  connexion  to  a  portion  of  the 
address  of  the  very  same  bishops,  including  Bishops  Andrew  and  Soule,  and  every 
Methodist  bishop  of  1844,  to  the  General  Conference  of  1844.  It  is  to  be  found  on 
page  131  of  the  1st  of  the  Proofs.  They  are  dealing  with  another  subject,  speaking 
diversa  in  toto,  and  sum  up  in  the  fulness  of  grateful  hearts  and  intelligent  official 
superintendents,  the  condition  of  this  Church.    They  say : — 

"  In  this  happy  state  of  things,  embracing  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  voluntary 
principle,  the  ministers  dependant  upon  the  people  whom  they  served  in  the  Gospel 
word  and  ordinances,  and  the  people  united  to  their  ministers  by  the  bonds  of  affec- 
tion and  esteem,  the  work  of  the  Lord  steadily  advanced  ;  new  and  extensive  fields 
of  labour  were  constantly  opening  before  us  ;  the  borders  of  our  Zion  were  greatly 
enlarged  ;  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  were  brought  under  Divine  influence, 
and  joined  in  the  communion  of  the  Church.  The  events  of  each  succeeding  year 
have  aflforded  additional  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  the  system,  and  of  its  adaptation 
to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  designed." 

I  submit  that  we  show  that  the  first  reason  assigned  by  the  minority  in  their  De- 
claration of  reasons  why  a  state  of  things  would  be  produced  which  would  render  a 
separation  necessary,  is  totally  unsupported  in  matter  of  fact,  and  that  I  shall  have 
no  difficulty,  as  I  believe  I  shall  have  none,  in  satisfying  the  Court  that  the  single 
reason  at  last  was  the  action  upon  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew. 

The  second  reason  which  they  assign  is,  on  the  facts  of  the  case,  stranger  still — 
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"  the  frequent  action  on  that  subject  in  the  General  Conference."  "VVhy  was  it  so 
much  a  question  whether  there  had  been  frequent  action  on  this  subject  in  the  Gene- 
ral Conference,  as  what  that  action  had  been  1  And  will  it  not  almost  astonish  the 
Court  when  they  come  to  see,  upon  a  review  of  the  evidence  to  which  I  will  ask  then: 
attention,  that  although  the  action  of  the  General  Conference  had  been  somewhat 
frequent,  yet  it  had  been  eminently — I  may  say  admirably — all  the  while  the  most 
calm,  (y)nservative,  parental,  and  discreet  that  ever  marked  the  action  of  any  admin- 
istrative body  under  any  system,  ecclesiastical  or  political,  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
that  it  had  been  from  beginning  to  end,  I  mean  over  the  period  to  which  the  remarks 
of  the  declarant  minority  apply,  nothing  less  and  nothing  more  than  an  anxious  desire 
to  stand  on  the  old  path,  to  administer  the  old  discipline,  to  respect  every  local  sen- 
sibility, and  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  unity  in  the  bonds  of  a  universal  peace.  Let  us 
see  if  it  be  not  so  ;  and  for  the  proofs  of  it  I  need  not  go  beyond  fifty  or  one  hundred 
pages  of  the  evidence  which  both  parties  have  united  in  laying  before  this  Court. 
There  had  been  frequent  occasions  for  the  action  of  the  General  Conference  upon  this 
subject,  for  which  they  were  not  responsible.  I  have  already  stated,  in  addressing 
myself  to  the  subject  of  local  agitation,  the  fact  that  as  early  as  1836  local  agitators 
sent  their  petitions  to  the  General  Conference,  asking  for  new  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  I  have  once  read,  but  it  is  so  much  to  ray  present  purpose  that  I 
hope  your  Honours  will  indulge  me  in  reading  it  again,  how  that  effort  in  1836  was 
met  by  the  General  Conference.  At  the  opening  of  the  Conference  in  1840,  the 
bishops  in  their  address  say  (page  58) : — 

"  At  the  last  session  of  the  General  Conference  the  subject  of  slavery  and  its 
abolition  was  extensively  discussed,  and  vigorous  exertions  made  to  effect  new  legis- 
lation upon  it.  But  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  ground,  aided  by  the 
light  of  past  experience,  it  was  the  solemn  conviction  of  the  Conference  that  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  would  not  be  advanced  by  any  additional  enactments  in  regard  to  it.'' 

This  General  Conference,  whose  "  frequent  action"  on  the  subject  of  slavery  was 
to  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  this  Church,  opens  the  series  of  its  action,  on  which  it  is 
this  day  to  answer  before  this  tribunal,  by  resolving,  as  far  back  as  1836,  that,  aided 
by  the  light  of  past  experience,  it  was  their  solemn  conviction  that  the  interests  of 
religion  would  not  be  advanced  by  any  additional  enactments  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  They  had  occasion  to  act  again.  In  1840,  O.  Scott  presented  it  on  behalf 
of  an  annual  conference  whom  he  represented.  About  that  same  time,  or  rather  in 
the  interval  between  1836  and  1840,  our  admirable  Wesleyan  brethren  in  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  indissoluble  the  tic  of  Methodism  always  remains, 
came  here,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  uninstructed  and  mischievous  foreign  philanthropy, 
with  their  suggestions  upon  the  subject  of  our  slavery.  And  again,  during  that 
same  interval,  from  1836  to  1840,  some  difficulty  arose  in  one  of  the  annual  confer- 
ences as  to  some  proceedings  in  Westmoreland,  Virginia.  On  all  these  occasions, 
as  well  as  on  the  particular  occasion  to  which  I  have  made  reference  from  the  bishops' 
address  of  1840,  the  General  Conference  was  called  upon  to  act.  I  shall  not  go  par- 
ticularly into  that  subject,  although  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  do  so,  and  I 
should  find  from  it  a  refutation,  the  most  brilliant  and  perfect,  of  the  suggestion,  that 
the  frequent  action  on  this  subject  by  the  General  Conference  afforded  any  ground 
for  uneasiness  or  separation  on  the  part  of  the  South.  Yet  I  can  only  leave  it  to  the 
Court,  with  an  earnest  entreaty  that  in  judging  of  these  last  days  of  the  session  of  a 
General  Conference  of  a  united  Church,  they  would  read— I  am  sure  as  evidence  it 
is  important  that  it  should  be  read,  and  as  instruction  on  the  general  case,  I  am  sure 
it  is  not  undeserving  the  attention  of  the  Court— the  address  of  the  bishops  in  1840, 
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the  reply  to  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference  in  1840,  the  report  upon  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  Westmoreland  petition,  also  in  1840  ;  all  hound  in  this  book,  a  series 
entire,  and  making  up  the  record  of  the  last  days  of  that  body.  I  submit  that  the 
result  is  beyond  a  solitary  particle  of  doubt,  as  I  have  before  said  that  it  was,  emi- 
nently calm,  and  conservative,  and  just.  I  am  constrained  to  say,  but  I  say  it  with 
regret,  that  when  the  minority  put  into  their  Declaration  the  frequent  action  of  the 
General  Conference  on  this  subject,  as  a  reason  why  they  should  quit  us,  it  is  a  rea- 
son against  a  parental  hand,  that  down  to  that  instant  had  done  nothing  in  the  world 
but  distribute  the  paternal  goods,  and  the  paternal  heart,  with  an  equal  and  just  impar- 
tiality, upon  all  the  objects  of  a  common  love.  I  strike  that  reason,  then,  out  of  the 
Declaration. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Harding,  as  your  Honours  will  observe,  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
declarants.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Discipline  of  the  Church,  South,  as  a  case  on 
which  the  separation  was  effected.  I  believe,  in  matter  of  fact,  that  it  was  not  even 
a  subject  of  protest  in  the  Conference  of  1844.  In  that  very  powerful  paper,  which 
was  read  so  emphatically  and  so  well  the  other  day,  which  is  called  "  the  Protest," 
there  is  not  a  word  in  relation  to  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Harding.  Therefore, 
perhaps,  I  need  hardly  pause  here  for  a  moment,  even  to  throw  that  element  out  of 
this  general  controversy.  Yet  it  would  hardly  do  to  leave  it  unnoticed  in  these 
general  reasons.  I  do  not  intend  to  say  one  word  upon  the  point  of  law ;  that  I 
refer  to  my  eminent  associate.  But  morally,  what  is  this  Harding  easel  E.xactly 
and  merely  this :  There  is,  and  has  stood  on  the  Discipline  of  this  Church  for  I  know 
not  how  many  years,  but  nearly  coeval  with  its  origin,  that  if  a  person  hold  office  in 
the  Church  in  a  State  in  which  emancipation  is  legally  practicable,  he  shall  be  sus- 
pended from  his  office  until  he  emancipates  his  slaves.  It  seems  that  under  that 
rule  Mr.  Harding's  was  a  case  of  having  become  the  holder  of  slaves  and  of  living  in 
a  State  where  emancipation  was  practicable.  He  belonged  to  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence. The  Court  knows  that  it  is  a  se  ttled  rule  of  discipline  of  this  Church  that  every 
preacher,  under  the  degree  of  bishop,  is  tried  by  the  annual  conference  to  which  he 
belongs.  This  gentleman  was  tried  by  his  own  conference,  convicted  by  his  own 
conference,  and  suspended  durante  inipcdimcnto.  He  appealed  to  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1844,  and  they  approved  the  decision  of  the  Baltimore  Annual  Conference. 
That  is  the  Harding  case.  Without  entering  into  an  inquiry  whether  here  was  or 
was  not  a  mistake  in  a  matter  of  law — and  I  am  ass\ired  that  emancipation  is  legally 
practicable  in  the  conference  in  which  he  lived,  that  it  is  achieved  there  without  scan- 
dal or  difficulty,  although  that  mav  be  a  subject  upon  which  there  is  divided  profes- 
sional opinion — I  ask  your  Honours  if  it  be  coiupelcnt  to  the  minority  to  stand  before 
the  majority,  and  before  the  Church,  and  before  this  higher  tribunal,  and  allege  such 
a  trial  and  such  a  conviction  as  that  gravely  as  a  reason  for  the  dissolution  of  such 
a  union  as  this.  Suppose  it  a  mistake  in  point  of  fact  and  law.  Suppose,  if  I  may 
take  an  illustration  which  my  lenrned  friend  employed  the  other  day  not  exactly  in 
the  same  way,  that  a  Judge  of  a  Circuit  Court  pronounces  a  decision,  it  is  carried  to 
his  brethren  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Bench,  and  afTirmed,  and  thereupon  a  local  com- 
munity becomes  exasperated,  and  declares  itself  .igi^ricvcd,  and  is  to  dissolve  the 
Union.  Is  it  a  case  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  admitting  a  mistake  in  fact,  and 
a  mistake  in  law  !  Is  an  exasperated  local  constituency  an  admirable  judge  of  law 
and  fact  1  Is  that  one  case  of  a  conscientious  error  in  the  judgment  of  conscientious 
men  to  shake  down  pillars  that  ought  to  reach  the  centre,  and  support  capitals  that 
should  sparkle  in  the  skies '  Is  that  a  reason  which  is  to  stand  here  or  anywhere  1 
Would  the  historian  of  this  more  than  Council  of  Trent,  when  he  comes  to  write  its 
history,  recognise  its  title  to  be  so  considered  !    What  harm  did  the  decision  in  Mr. 
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Harding's  case  do  anybody?  Did  it  menace  the  safety  of  any  preacher  in  the  whole 
South  1  Certainly  not  at  all.  The  position  of  the  Baltimore  Conference  is  some- 
what anomalous.  My  friend  says,  they  call  themselves  the  Breakwater  Conference. 
They  are  on  the  frontier.  Part  of  them  are  in  free  States  and  part  in  slave  States. 
Their  position  is  anomalous,  their  feeliftgs  intense,  and  their  action  sharply  marked 
and  characteristic.  But  every  preacher  in  the  Southern  country,  who  stands  from 
off  the  frontier  line,  reposes  in  safety,  as  a  child  in  arms,  within  the  circle  of  his  own 
annual  conference.  Therefore,  to  get  up  an  alarm  and  pretend  that  any  man's  safety 
was  endangered,  from  here  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  the  least 
degree,  by  the  decision  of  a  local  conference  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Harding,  is  simply  an 
extravagance  of  falsehood.  For  the  practical  judgment  of  this  Court,  the  only  view 
of  it  would  be  to  treat  it  as  evidence  that  a  body  of  men  in  a  General  Conference — a 
Conference  of  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  say  that  for  the  last  six,  ten,  or  twelve 
years  it  had  been  building  a  monument  of  fairness,  and  justice,  and  impartiality  in  its 
administration  at  every  step,  and  whose  monument  the  plaintiffs  have  united  with  the 
defendants  in  asserting  on  these  proofs — for  the  very  first  time  in  its  administrative 
life,  made  a  mistake  of  law  and  fact,  and  the  union  is  to  be  dissolved  on  that  account. 
God  have  mercy  on  and  take  care  of  all  unions,  the  larger  and  the  less,  if  such  rea- 
sons as  these  can  be  assigned  for  their  dissolution.  Nothing  human  can  stand,  no 
ordinance  of  man  can  stand  if  anything  can  be  made  out  on  such  ground  as  this. 

Did  this  declaration  of  the  majority,  when  they  came  to  look  their  brethren  in  the 
face,  observe  and  present  a  moral  and  absolute  silence  upon  the  case  of  Mr.  Harding  ■? 
Very  well,  indeed,  was  it  when  the  Southern  Church  came  to  construct  their  Dis- 
cipline, and  prefix  this  manifesto  of  the  causes  of  separation  to  the  articles  of  their 
common  and  substantially  sound  faith, — very  well :  was  not  everyone  of  them  totally 
silent  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Harding  1 

I  lay  that  aside,*and  submit  to  the  Court,  with  entire  and  perfect  confidence,  that 
we  stand  this  day  to  be  judged  alone  for  our  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  Bishop 
Andrew  ;  and  if  we  are  guilty  in  any  degree  of  having  contributed  to  the  dissolution 
of  this  union,  all  that  we  have  done — "  the  head  and  front  of  our  offending  hath  this 
extent,  no  more" — is  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew.  That  is  all. 
I  now  have  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  with  great  confidence,  in  some  little 
detail,  under  a  conscientious  conviction  that  I  have  a  duty  not  very  interesting,  and 
yet  important  to  perform,  to  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Conference  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Bishop  Andrew,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  they  stand. 

The  first  question  is,  what  those  proceedings  were  1  For  the  first  time  in  the  trial 
of  this  case,  I  am  going  to  bring  these  proceedings  altogether  under  one  view.  I 
have  not  yet  heard  them  read  altogether  by  anybody.  The  first  branch  of  them  is 
to  be  found  on  p.  92,  of  the  1st  of  the  Proofs,  and  the  residue  of  them — quite  as  im- 
portant— on  p.  124.  I  believe  I  have  satisfactorily  evinced  to  the  Court,  that  the 
action  of  the  General  Conference  on  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  was  the  sole  ground 
on  which  this  secession  was  declared  and  achieved.  I  wish  to  know,  whether  such 
a  proceeding  affords  the  least  particle  of  justification  in  any  aspect  for  secession. 
On  p.  92  of  the  1st  of  the  Proofs,  the  Conference  resolved,  

"  Whereas  the  Discipline  of  our  Church  forbids  the  doing  anything  calculated  to 
destroy  our  itmerant  general  supermtendency,  and  whereas  Bishop  Andrew  has 
become  connected  with  slavery  by  marriage  and  otherwise,  and  this  act  having  drawn 
after  it  circumstances  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  General  Conference,  will 
greatly  embarrass  the  exercise  of  his  office  as  an  itinerant  general  superintendent,  if 
not  in  some  places  entirely  prevent  it ;  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  General  Conference,  that  he  desist  from 
the  exercise  of  his  office,  so  long  as  this  impediment  remains  " 
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I  proceed  to  p.  1 24,  and  find, — 

"  Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  Conference,  that  Bishop  Andrew's  name  stand  in 
the  Minutes,  Hymn  book,  and  Discipline,  as  formerly. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  rule  in  relation  to  the  support  of  a  bishop,  and  his  family, 
applies  to  Bishop  Andrew. 

"  Resolved,  That  whether  in  any,  and  if  any,  in  what  work.  Bishop  Andrew  be 
employed,  is  to  be  determined  by  his  own  decision  and  action,  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
vious action  of  this  Conference  in  his  case." 

There  it  is  at  last  a  whole.  There  at  last  is  the  deliberate  and  reconciled  judg- 
ment of  an  embarrassed  body  acting  doubtless  in  a  case  of  great  perplexity.  The 
first  question  upon  this  proceeding  would  naturally  be,  whether  or  not  the  General 
Conference  had  the  constitutional  power  to  pass  any  such  votes  as  these.  To  decide 
that,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  I  think,  to  ascertain  what  this  vote  is.  This  case 
of  the  separation  and  dissolution  of  this  Church,  opens  with  the  extraordinary  fact, 
about  which  there  is  no  controversy  at  all,  that  this  entire  South  has  gone  off  in  a 
body,  and  the  hopes  of  the  men  that  created  this  structure,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
disappointed,  were  disappointed  and  frustrated  upon  a  vote  as  to  the  meaning  of 
which  the  South  cannot  agree,  as  to  the  meaning  of  which  the  North  cannot  agree 
among  themselves,  as  to  the  meaning  of  which  the  South  and  the  North  are  irrecon- 
cilably divided  among  themselves  to  this  day,  and  as  to  which  no  two  persons  that  I 
ever  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  in  my  life,  were  agreed.  That  is  the  first 
great  fact  in  this  case.  They  have  gone  off  on  a  vote  perfectly  unintelligible  to  any 
two  persons  to  whose  judgment  I  have  ever  submitted  it.  As  well  as  I  remember  it, 
the  old  doctrine  of  nullification  was  to  require  that  there  should  be  no  nullification  un- 
less, among  other  things,  the  unconstitutionality  of  an  act  should  be  palpable,  as  well 
as  very  violent.  It  must  be  a  palpable  unconstitutionality ;  and  the  first  great  difficulty 
here  is,  that  instead  of  the  act  being  a  palpable  unconstitutionality,  it  is  an  act  unintel- 
ligible, and  upon  which  there  remains  to  this  hour  an  irreconcilable  diversity  of  opinion 
among  all  men.  My  learned  friend,  who  preceded  nic,  called  it  evasive  and  queer. 
If  it  IS  evasive  and  queer,  it  would  hardly  seem  to  be  reason  enough  for  dividing  the 
Methodist  Church.  I  think  I  can  see  many  n  asons  why  this  might  be  termed  am- 
biguous or  perplex,  but  not  why  it  should  be  designated  evasive  and  quei'r,  without 
any  objectionable  motive  upon  which  to  base  the  charge  of  evasiveness  and  quccrness. 

The  Conference  was  embarrassed  how  to  act  on  the  case.  A  great  diversity  of 
opinions  had  to  be  brought  together,  and  to  be  reconciled.  The  case  was  perfectly 
old  in  point  of  principle,  although  novel  in  its  circumstances.  A  grc.it  deal  of  feel- 
ing came  to  be  developed.  There  was  a  conscientious  conviction  that  soriu  thing 
should  be  done.  Every  man  prayed  to  God  to  be  guided.  Then'  was  a  general 
conviction,  that  something  should  be  done,  which,  while  it  should  spare  the  feel!iiL;s 
of  an  aged  bishop,  should  be  effectual,  and  should  satisfy  men  in  tvi;ry  region  ;  so 
that  they  might  be  alile,  under  the  embarrassment  of  the  crisis,  and  the  ernli.irrass- 
ment  of  the  moment,  to  put  some  record  on  the  files  of  this  Church,  and  yet  to  do  no 
act  of  unkindness  and  harshness.  Therefore,  their  action  was  not  marked  by  iho 
sharp  and  well-defined  lines  of  tyranny.  Tyranny  and  headlong  fanaticism  make 
deeper  marks  than  these.  Tlii  y  write  their  lines  sharp  and  keen,  and  there  is  no 
mistake  as  to  their  meaning.  It  is  because  they  were  neither  fanatics,  nor  abolition- 
ists, nor  tyrants,  but  Christian  men,  members  of  a  Christian  Church,  solicitous 
mainly  to  keep  the  Church  of  their  love  together,  yet  called  upon  to  keep  that 
Church  together  in  circumstances  of  great  and  extreme  character, — it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  these  embarrassments,  that  they  r('Conciled  themselves  to  this  proceeding. 
These  considerations  may  not  have  their  full  influence  on  those  who  do  not  have  to 
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act  on  such  a  crisis.  Yet,  how  any  man,  how  any  minority  of  men,  should  have 
found  in  it  a  casus  belli  of  such  transcendent  magnitude,  I  am  sure,  on  these  proofs, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  explain. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  vote  1  Upon  that  question  there  are  two  schools, 
consisting  of  a  million  of  people.  All  agree,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  vote  did  not 
design  to  remove,  nor  attempt  to  remove,  nor  suspend,  nor  attempt  to  suspend  Bishop 
Andrew  from  the  office  of  bishop.  I  pray  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  that  to  begm 
with.  This  vote  does  not  pretend  to  suspend  him  from  the  office  of  bishop  ;  it  does 
not  ask  him  to  suspend  himself ;  it  does  not  advise  him  to  do  so.  It  leaves  him  a 
bishop  as  before.  The  resolutions  to  which  I  last  called  attention  leave  his  name 
standing  affectionately,  not  derisively  as  my  learned  brother  seemed  to  suppose,  on 
the  record  of  the  Minutes,  the  Hymn  book,  and  Book  of  Discipline,  as  formerly.  They 
resolve  that  the  rule  for  the  support  of  a  bishop  and  his  family  still  applies  to  Bishop 
Andrew,  and  that  in  any,  if  in  any,  work  he  be  employed  should  be  determined  by  his 
own  decision,  having  reference  to  the  previous  action  of  the  Conference. 

So  then  it  is  not  true  that  they  remove  him  from  the  office  of  bishop,  or  suspend 
him  from  the  office  of  bishop,  or  advise  him  to  suspend  himself  from  the  office  of 
bishop  for  half  a  minute.  When  my  learned  brother  supposes  that  they  left  him  in 
such  a  position,  that  the  little  children  in  the  Methodist  Church,  every  time  they  sung 
their  hymns,  would  look  inquiringly  for  Bishop  Andrew,  and  thus  subject  him  to  a 
good  deal  of  pain  and  distress,  I  think  he  misconceives  the  matter  altogether,  and 
does  not  allow  his  own  heart  to  judge  for  him  in  regard  to  it.  They  left  his  name  in 
the  Hymn  book  for  this  reason  :  that  Hymn-book  is  one  of  the  muniments  and  records 
of  the  history  of  this  Church  ;  and  they  leave  his  name  in  it,  so  that  whoever  gathers 
the  history  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  from  this  record  of  its  biography,  shall 
find  that  he  was  a  bishop.  The  result  is,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  that  this  light 
temporary  cloud  \«hich  came  over  his  reputation  shall  be  interred  with  his  bones,  but 
his  fame  and  the  name  he  bore  should  live  after  him.  That  is  what  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  this  vote  of  the  Conference  ;  not  that  he  should  be  laughed  at  by  little  chil- 
dren, but  that  he  should  be  honoured  by  generations  of  men  and  women  yet  to  come. 

What  are  the  two  schools  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  proceedings  against  Bishop  An- 
drew 1  One  class  holds,  that  these  proceedings  amount  to  a  mere  opinion  and  wish 
that  he  would,  durante  impedimento,  suspend  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  the  office 
<5f  a  bishop,  taking  into  consideration  local  excitement,  having  regard  to  the  recorded 
doctrines  of  this  Church  on  this  matter,  having  regard  to  the  ancient  and  general 
course  and  practice  of  the  Church  touching  the  connexion  of  the  episcopacy  with 
slaveholding.  This  class,  both  at  the  North  and  South,  to  this  day,  hold  these  pro- 
ceedings to  be  nothing  more  than  an  opinion,  that  durante  impedimento  he  should 
retire  from  the  duties  of  his  office,  but  nevertheless  referring  it,  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  to  his  own  judgment  and  conscience,  whether  he  would  do  so  or  not.  That 
opinion  is  now  held  by  many  at  the  South  ;  and  perhaps  the  Court  will  be  astonished 
when  I  bring  it  to  their  knowledge,  that  this  very  bishop  himself,  together  with  his 
associate  and  compeer,  Bishop  Soule,  construed  these  resolutions  as  referrino-  it  en- 
tirely to  his  own  judgment  and  discretion,  whether  he  would  perform  the  duties  of 
the  office  of  bishop  or  not,  leaving  him  as  much  a  bishop  as  ever.  Under  that  view 
of  the  meaning  of  that  proceeding,  his  associates  in  the  episcopacy  actually  did  pro- 
ceed to  assign  him  the  ordinary  episcopal  duty  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  that  year. 

Your  Honours  will  find  the  proof  of  that  in  Book  No.  1,  p.  141,  and  Book  No.  2, 
p.  86, — both  documents,  I  believe,  written  by  the  very  able  and  energetic  Dr.  Bascom, 
to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  and  certainly  written  with  great  ability,  and  em- 
bodying in  all  its  strength  the  gravamen  of  the  complaints  of  the  South.    Thus  we 
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find  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  prominent  Southern  gentlemen,  that  the  entire  action  of 
the  General  Conference  on  this  subject  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  more  wish, 
founded  upon  an  opinion,  that  he  would  abstain  on  account  of  a  temporary  impedi- 
ment, from  a  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of  bishop — and  not  from  the  office 
of  bishop — and  that  was  referred  so  absolutely  to  his  own  judgment  and  discretion, 
that,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  they  persuaded  him  to  go  to  work.  If  your  Honours 
will  be  kind  enough  to  look  at  Proofs  No.  1,  p.  104,  you  will  find  that  a  portion  of  the 
North  always  held  the  same  construction.  There  you  find  the  same  writer  of.  the 
same  pretty  powerful  protest  against  this  proceeding,  which  was  read  the  other  day 
by  one  of  the  clients  of  my  learned  friend,  dealing  with  this  explanation  of  the  matter 
by  the  North.    He  controverts  it ;  but  recognises  that  this  interpretation  exists. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  regard  this  as  a  command.  What  sort  of  a  command 
that  may  be  regarded,  when  he  who  commands  notifies  to  him,  uno  et  eodcm  flatu. 
that  he  is  expected  to  do  exactly  as  he  pleases,  that  no  penalty  is  to  be  attached,  in 
any  form  or  shape,  to  his  disregarding  the  command,  I  have  not  the  organs  to  com- 
prehend. I  therefore  respectfully  submit  it  was  nothing,  at  last,  but  a  mere  dispute 
about  words  between  the  two  schools  ;  and  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  strong  opinion, 
and  an  ardent,  urgent  wish,  under  the  circumstances,  by  the  Conference  to  the  bishop, 
that  he  would  yield  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  temporarily,  and  suspend  the  exer- 
cise of  the  duties  of  his  office,  with  the  distinct  notice,  that  in  what  work  he  should 
be  employed  was  to  be  determined  by  his  own  decision  and  action,  in  relation  to  the 
previous  action  of  this  Conference  in  his  case.  That  is  to  say  :  "  Bishop  Andrew,  we 
have  elected  you  to  the  office  of  bishop,  and  we  maintain  and  reverence  you  there  ; 
we  appreciate  a  certain  temporary  and  local  state  of  feeling  in  this  country,  which,  in 
our  judgment,  makes  it  expedient  that  you  should  yield  to  it,  and,  for  the  present, 
retire  from  the  duties  of  your  office  ;  nevertheless,  you  are  bishop  still  ;  you  can 
survey  a  wider  plain  than  we,  and  therefore  to  your  judgment  and  conscience  we 
commit  it  at  last,  and  if  you  think  your  duty  requires  it,  go  on  without  delay  and 
without  pause,  in  the  performance  of  every  one  of  your  duties  ;  wc  have  not  another 
word  to  add."  For  that  vote  they  dissolve  this  union  !  One  might  very  well  ex- 
claim, "  Tantaiic  animis  calcstibus  TrcE  !" 

I  was  upon  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  General  Conference  had  the  power  to 
pass  such  a  vote  as  this.  I  do  not  intend  to  stand  here  and  consume  time  in  di.squss- 
ing  that  point,  because  if  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  mere  expression  of  a  wish,  of 
an  opinion,  and  yet  referring  the  matter  entirely  to  the  judgment  and  discussion  of  the 
incumbent,  nobody  will  deny  tlic  constitutional  competence  of  the  Gcneriil  flonfer- 
encc  to  pass  it.  I  made  some  jireparation  earlier  in  this  case,  when  I  was  stronger 
and  had  anticipated  a  difl'ercnt  line  of  arL;ument,  to  show  that  tlic  constitutional 
power  existed  ;  but  I  shall  have  so  much  to  say  on  the  eonstitntional  powers  of  lh( 
Conference  on  the  subject  of  dividing  the  ('liurch,  that  for  the  present  I  would 
spare  your  Honours  and  spare  myself  Enough  for  the  ]iresent  to  say,  that  if  this  be 
interpreted,  as  I  think  the  Court  will  interpret  it,  to  be  only  an  expression  of  a  wish, 
of  an  opinion,  no  one  can  stand  here  to  deny  to  the  (iencial  Conference  the  right  to 
pass  such  a  vote.  They  have  powt  r  gencr.illy  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  th( 
government  of  the  Church.  The  bishops  are  directly  amenable  to  the  General  Con- 
ference, ,ind  is  it  such  an  impoverished  body  that  it  li.is  not  power  to  ask  anybo.ly  to 
do  somethiiiL',  telling  him  at  the  same  tniie  that  he  may  or  he  may  not  do  it,  ju.-t  as 
he  pleases  '  It  is  not  worth  while  to  pui>ue  ihc  subject.  I  shall  take  that  for 
granted,  and  not  lose  time  on  it,  because  the  time  of  the  Court  is  important,  ,anil  m\ 
time,  as  I  had  proposed  it  to  myself,  presses  me  to  other  considerations.  I  take  U 
that  the  constitutional  power  is  undou!ite(i 
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The  next  question,  then,  is  whether,  although  the  constitutional  power  to  pass  such 
a  vote  as  this  is  undoubted,  there  is  here,  under  the  forms  of  law,  such  an  outrage 
upon  the  rights  of  the  South,  such  a  social  injustice  to  the  Methodists  of  that  section, 
as  to  warrant  the  action  which  the  South  proceeded  to  take  upon  it.  That  is  the 
result  of  the  inquiry — the  only  one  upyi  which  I  will  further  trouble  the  Court  on 
this  point.  Heavily,  very  heavily,  I  submit  the  burden  is  upon  the  plaintiffs,  to  show 
that  under  the  forms  of  law  a  real  outrage  has  been  practised  upon  the  rights  of  the 
members  of  the  Church,  warranting  in  faro  conscientia  so  transcendent  and  irrevoc- 
able a  step  as  this.  The  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  plaintiffs.  I  respectfully 
submit  that  they  have  entirely  failed  to  meet  it. 

In  considering  that  question,  which  I  intend  to  do  somewhat  rapidly,  and  yet  un- 
der two  or  three  different  aspects,  I  am  willing  to  take  the  matter  here,  somewhat 
as  it  was  taken  by  the  very  powerful  Protest  of  the  minority  in  that  Conference  at  the 
time  the  Conference  did  the  act.  I  am  going  now  to  raise  and  meet  the  question, 
whether,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Conference  touching  this  case  of  Bishop 
Andrew,  my  clients  were  attempting  to  introduce  any  substantial  innovation  upon 
the  course  and  practice  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  touching  the  connexion 
of  slaveholders  with  the  episcopacy.  That  is  the  question  I  mean  to  put — and  the 
question  of  blame  or  want  of  blame  in  relation  to  this  extremely  important  part  of  this 
great  transaction,  I  am  willing,  taking  the  thesis  propounded  by  that  Protest,  to 
meet  exactly  under  that  aspect,  which  party  was  it  that  was  attempting  in  that  Con- 
ference to  introduce  a  substantial  innovation  into  the  settled,  ancient,  and  general 
course  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  touching  the  matter  of  a  bishop  being 
the  holder  of  slaves  1  I  do  not  mean  to  admit,  however,  that  even  if  the  North  should 
be  declared  to  be  innovators,  it  would  afford  a  justification  for  the  action  of  the  plain- 
tiffs on  which  I  am  here  to  observe.  Still,  I  respectfully  submit  to  your  Honours, 
that  if  you  should  ^hink  these  proceedings  hasty,  passionate,  and  irregular,  the  moral 
sentiments  of  men  and  the  intrinsic  justice  in  the  case  make  it  proper  enough  in  in- 
quiring for  the  first  fault  to  ask  for  the  innovator.  I  call  for  the  innovator  in  the 
General  Conference.  Who  was  it,  North  or  South,  that  day  that  was  attempting  to 
introduce  any  substantial  innovation  into  the  settled,  recognised,  and  existing  prac- 
tice of  that  Church  upon  the  subject  of  a  bishop  being  the  holder  of  slaves  1  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  the  North  were  not  the  innovators.  I  mean  that  in  expressing 
an  opinion  or  a  wish  that  a  slaveholder  should  not  be  a  bishop,  that  a  bishop  should 
not  be  the  holder  of  slaves,  they  were  doing  nothing  before  God  but  simply  applying 
to  novel  facts  the  recorded  Discipline,  and  the  ancient,  recognised,  and  immemorial 
practice  of  that  Church  since  it  was  a  Church  upon  the  subject  of  electing  slaveholders 
to  the  office  of  bishop.  I  submit  that  what  they  did,  they  did  timorously,  delicately, 
under  every  embarrassment,  and  under  every  desire  to  consult  every  description  of 
feeling.  All  they  did,  in  its  whole  length  and  breadth,  was  to  apply  to  novel  facts 
the  recorded  Discipline  and  ancient  practice  of  that  Church  upon  the  subject  of  the 
connexion  of  the  episcopacy  with  slaveholding.    Let  us  see  if  that  be  not  so. 

What  was  the  subject  of  contention  in  the  Conference  of  1844  on  that  occasion'? 
It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  South  that  a  slaveholder  might  just  as  well  be  a 
bishop  as  any  other  man  ;  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  recorded  Discipline  of 
the  Church,  nothing  in  local  opinion,  nothing  in  the  ancient  course  and  practice 
of  that  body,  that  should  operate  even  in  point  of  expediency  to  prevent  a  slave- 
holder being  a  bishop,  just  as  well  as  another  man.  On  the  part  of  the  North,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  that  having  regard  to  a  certain  local  opinion,  to  a 
great  and  overruling  question  of  expediency,  having  regard  to  the  established 
Discipline  and  settled  practice  of  the  Church,  slaveholding  should  be  considered  a 
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great  practical  difficulty.  That  was  the  contention  between  the  parties  at  that  time. 
I  know  it  did  not  arise  in  that  general  and  abstract  form.  I  know  the  question  raised 
there  was,  what  should  be  done  with  a  person  elected  to  the  office  of  bishop  not 
holding  slaves  and  afterwards  becoming  a  slaveholder  !  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
contention  assumed  such  an  embarrassing  character.  That  is  the  true  reason  win- 
such  a  passionate  feeling  was  aroused.  The  South  could  not  bear  that  it  should 
be  said  a  slaveholder  should  not  be  a  bishop  ;  and  the  North  thought  that  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  it  ought  to  be  said  a  slaveholder  should  not  be  a  bishop. 
Who  were  the  innovators  on  that  contention  on  that  day  in  that  Church  !  As  I  said 
before,  this  is  not  a  question  of  right  or  wrong,  it  is  not  a  question  of  wise  or  unwise,  it 
is  not  a  question  of  freedom  or  slavery  ;  but  who  innovated  on  the  jural  society  as  be- 
tween the  parties  in  that  Church  1  Who  stood  on  the  old  code  1  Who  innovated  on 
that  code  1  That  is  the  question  to  examine.  I  would  therefore  like  to  extricate  and 
take  it  out  of  the  scope  of  mere  incidental  and  collateral  considerations,  take  it  away 
from  the  case  of  freedom  or  slavery,  take  it  av^-ay  from  the  case  of  fanaticism,  and  call 
it  concomitancics  ;  and  to  take  it  and  try  it  as  the  jural  rights  of  these  parties  in  con- 
solidating the  Church,  and  through  the  Church  evangelizing  the  nation,  and  keep 
it  together. 

The  question  was  on  their  jural  rights  and  jural  duties,  according  to  the  law  of 
this  society,  lex  societatis.  Who  innovated  that  day  '\  and  who  stood  on  the  old 
practice  of  the  society  1  By  that  let  the  defendants  be  tried.  I  apprehend — I  do 
not  know  what  causes  there  may  be  underneath,  I  do  not  know  how  to  explain  the 
state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  South — if  I  read  correctly  the  nature  of  the  ties, 
the  faiicra  into  which  the  parties  relative  entered,  that  there  never  w%as  a  plainer 
question  presented  to  a  Court. 

The  first  great  fact  is  this  :  from  the  organization  of  this  Church  to  that  hour  no 
slaveholder  had  been  a  bishop.  During  a  period  of  sixty  years,  when  there  had  been 
nine  bishops  chosen,  no  slaveholder  had  ever  been  chosen  bishoj).  Bishop  Andrew  was 
nominated  by  the  South,  and  elected  because  he  was  not  a  slaveholder.  Xo 
slaveholder  had  ever  been  elected  a  bishop  in  the  Methodist  Churcii.  And  why  not ' 
The  question  is  whether  we  arc  innovators  beciuj-e  we  ol.ject  to  a  slavt  holder  wear- 
ing the  mitre.  Why  had  not  a  slaveholder  ever  been  eleeted  a  bishop"!  Clearly 
because  it  was  the  sense  of  the  Conferences,  it  was  the  recorded  practice  and  si'nse 
of  the  Church;  it  had  been  notified  to  the  North,  notified  to  the  South,  constitution- 
ally promulf^ated  ;  it  was  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Churcli,  that  a  bishop  was  to 
be  free  from  connexion  with  slavery.  Was  it  because  of  a  narrow  emulation  with 
the  South'!  We  L^avc  them  six  out  of  nine,  as  we  always  do.  It  was  not  the 
honours  that  we  sought.  Wv  gave  tlieni  six  bishops  out  of  nine,  and  all  we  slipu- 
lated  was  that  they  should  be  a  particular  kind  of  bishops.  wh.it  complaint  can 

there  lie  to  the  vote  of  1844,  declaring,'  the  sense  ef  the  ( 'enferenc.-,  th.it  the  Chinch 
forbade  them  doing  anything  calculated  to  destrov  the  itinerant  superintendency,  and 
that  a  bishop  could  not  hold  slaves,  and  that  a  slave  holder  could  not  I.e  a  bishop, 
when  the  sense  of  that  document  had  Ix en  pnblishi  il  and  republishdl,  through  the 
unequivocal  intimations  of  nine  elections  and  sixty  years  '  Are  we  then  innovators  ' 
Did  we  innovate  on  that  day  ' 

There  are  three  answers  to  this,  and  I  procc  ed  now  V(  ry  briefiy  to  examine  the 
three  answers  that  can  be  made  to  it.  The  fir^l  is,  lhal  this  very  refusal  theretofore 
to  elect  a  slaveholder  to  the  offict'  of  bishop  was  a  social  injustice,  and  therefon  w.is 
more  honouri  d  m  the  breach  than  in  the  observ.iiice  The  I'rotest  and  the  proceed- 
ings at  Louisville  say  it  is  a  social  injustice.  The  second  answer  is,  lhal  the  casi'  of 
a  bishop  elected  because  he  did  not  hold  slave's,  and  aflerw.irds  becoming  the  holdei 
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of  slaves,  is  not  within  the  principle  of  originally  electing  nobody  not  free  from 
slavery.  The  third  and  principal  answer  is,  that  in  point  of  fact  this  very  question 
of  a  bishop  elected  because  he  did  not  hold  slaves,  was  a  question  that  had  been 
settled  by  a  compromise  of  the  parties  as  early  as  1804.  I  will  notice  these  argu- 
ments briefly,  and  in  their  order.  • 

In  the  first  place,  was  there  anything  like  a  social  injustice  in  the  practice  of  the 
Church  to  which  I  have  adverted — their  never  having  elected  a  slaveholder,  during 
such  a  long  period,  to  the  office  of  bishop,  and  having  adopted  and  carried  into  effect 
the  rule  that  a  slaveholder  should  not  be  elected  to  the  office  of  bishop  1  I  was 
pausing  to  turn  to  a  passage  in  the  Protest  of  the  Southern  delegates,  and  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Louisville  Convention,  in  which  I  find  that  while  this  practice  of 
never  electing  a  slaveholder  to  the  office  of  bishop  is  recognised  as  a  matter-of-fact, 
it  is  still  regarded  as  being  in  itself  a  social  injustice.  I  have,  however,  no  occasion 
to  turn  to  these  passages.  The  Court  may  remember  hearing  them  read.  The  ques- 
tion whether  this  has  properly  been  termed  a  social  injustice,  I  submit  that  nothing 
is  so  unfounded.  By  a  social  injustice,  I  mean  an  injustice  ad  societatem,  any  injus- 
tice which  is  a  violation  of  the  jural  right  of  the  society,  of  the  Church  member.  So 
far  from  its  having  been  a  long  social  injustice  never  to  have  elected  for  sixty  years 
a  slaveholder  to  the  office  of  bishop,  it  was  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  carrying  out 
by  the  General  Conference,  into  its  own  acts,  that  which  it  had  laid  down  in  the  Dis- 
cipline to  be  the  general  rule  for  the  whole  Church,  in  the  election  of  every  one  of 
the  subordinate  officers. 

The  general  rule  of  the  Methodist  Church,  from  the  time  it  was  instituted  to  that 
hour,  was,  that  slaveholders  ought  not  to  hold  office  in  the  Church.    Therefore,  I 
say,  this  is  not  a  social  injustice,  because  it  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  carrying  into 
effect,  in  this  case,  by  the  Conference  itself,  that  which  it  had  prescribed  in  its  Dis- 
cipline, and  promWgated  to  the  world,  from  its  institution  as  a  Church,  as  a  general 
rule  of  election  to  every  Methodist  office.    This  general  rule  was  always  enforced, 
with  a  single  exception  of  a  limited  loc.il  character,  upon  which  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  a  few  moments.    Still  the  general  rule  was,  that  a  slaveholder  ought 
not  to  bear  office  in  the  Church.    Such  had  been  the  general  rule  since  1784.  This 
general  rule  had  been  re-enacted  in  1796,  in  1800,  in  1804,  in  1812,  in  1816,  over,  and 
over,  and  over  again.    The  general  rule  of  the  Church,  as  prescribed  by  the  general 
lawgiver  of  the  Church — the  General  Conference — was,  that  slaveholders  were  not 
eligible,  with  a  single  limited  and  local  exception.    This  law  of  the  Church  had  been 
cotemporaneous  with  its  origin.    It  had  been  promulgated  over  and  over  again. 
Every  man  and  woman  in  the  Methodist  Church  from  the  South  had  entered  the 
Church  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  this  was  its  fundamental  and  gene- 
ral law  of  election.    Therefore,  for  the  General  Conference,  in  any  one  instance,  from 
1784  down  to  this  instant,  to  have  elected  a  slaveholder  to  the  office  of  bishop,  would 
have  been  to  violate  in  its  own  action  what  it  had  unweariedly  and  studiously  pro- 
pounded and  reiterated  as  a  rule  of  action  for  every  Methodist  elective  body  from  the 
birth  of  the  Church  down  to  that  day.    If  it  is  a  social  injustice  for  a  corporation  to 
execute  its  own  fundamental  law,  then  by  analogy  this  is  a  social  injustice.  Really, 
however,  it  is  just  as  much  an  abuse  of  terms  to  complain  of  it  as  a  social  injustice 
on  the  part  of  the  South,  as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  buy  the  stock  of  a  railroad  cor- 
poration, and  then  complain  because  they  would  not  go  into  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  ;  or  for  a  young  man  to  pass  himself  through  one  of  the  colleges  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  England,  and  at  the  end  complain  because,  being  a  Protestant 
dissenter — say  a  Presbyterian — he  could  not  get  a  scholarship,   ht  hac  fosdera  venisti, 
is  the  answer ;  you  have  entered  the  Church  and  have  been  its  strength  and  its  orna- 
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ijient — would  to  God  you  would  again  contribute  to  her  glory — you  have  been  in  it 
for  sixty  years,  knowing  perfectly  well  that,  wise  or  unwise,  liberal  or  illiberal,  ill- 
calculated  or  well-calculated  to  maintain  the  Church  in  the  South,  this  was  its  rule 
in  relation  to  slavery  ;  you  knew  it  was  a  rule  of  the  Methodist  Church  that  slave- 
holders ought  not  to  hold  office  in  the  Church  ;  and  now  for  you  to  turn  round  and 
say  it  is  a  "  social  injustice" — I  will  leave  it  to  the  Court  to  say  whether  it  is  well 
warranted  in  point  of  justice  between  these  parties. 

I  had  intended  to  read  to  your  Honours,  from  the  Proofs,  to  show  the  legislative 
action  of  this  Church  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  But  the  proofs  are  all  before  the 
Court,  and  I  will  not  trouble  the  Bench  with  what  might  be  very  wearisome.  I  have 
this  to  say,  however  :  it  is  the  recorded  consistent  opinion  of  the  Church,  from  1784 
to  1844,  as  the  general  law  of  election,  that  slaveholders  ought  not  to  have  office 
in  the  Church,  with  one  exception,  of  which  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  to  say  in  a 
moment.  Your  Honours  will  find  that  everywhere  in  the  evidence.  You  will  find  it 
particularly  in  the  address  of  the  bishops  to  the  Conference  of  1840,  and  in  the 
report  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bascom  on  the  Westmoreland  petition.  It  is  there  recog- 
nised as  the  general  law  of  the  Church  upon  the  subject  of  slaveholders'  eligibility  to 
office  in  the  Church.  I  therefore  feel  that  I  am  well  warranted  in  putting  that  as 
the  general  rule,  recognising  particularly  the  exception  of  which  they  speak,  and 
pledging  myself  to  discuss  that  at  even  greater  length  than  even  the  learned  counsel 
on  the  other  side  would  wish  me  to  discuss  it. 

I  submit,  then,  so  far  as  the  substance  of  the  contention  in  1844  goes  ;  so  far  as  the 
contention  on  the  part  of  the  North,  that  there  were  grave,  practical  objections  to  the 
connexion  of  slaveholding  with  the  episcopacy,  is  concerned,  the  North  were  no  inno- 
vators at  ail.  I  submit  they  were  standing  on  the  old  practice  of  the  Church,  and  only 
executing  a  recorded  act,  communicated  to  the  South,  and  under  which  everybody 
from  the  South  had  joined  the  Church.  So  then  there  was  no  social  injustice  in  our 
having  declined  and  refused  to  elect  a  slaveholder  to  the  office  of  bishop  from  the 
birth  of  the  Church. 

The  next  question,  and  it  is  briefly  disposed  of,  is  whether  in  expressing  the  opinion 
in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  which  is  the  subject  of  consideration — that  is  to  say,  the 
opinion  that  a  person  who  was  elected  because  he  did  not  hold  slaves,  becoming  a 
slaveholder  afterwards  ought  not  any  longer  durante  impcdimento  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  bishop — they  were  guilty  of  any  innovation.    Undoubtedly  this 
was  the  case  of  the  application  of  old  principles  to  new  facts.    That,  certainly,  made 
a  slight  degree  of  embarrassment.    I  agree  that  the  case  had  never  arisen  before  of  a 
person  elected  as  not  being  a  slaveholder,  becoming  afterwards  the  holder  of  slaves. 
That  case  had  never  arisen  before,  and  I  might  even  introduce  it  as  the  first  count  in 
my  indictment  of  innovation  against  the  South,  that  ou  this  occasion  they  would  not 
allow  Bishop  Andrew  to  resign,  and  thus  relieve  the  embarrassment  of  the  Confer- 
ence.   Before  I  have  done,  I  shall  point  to  the  proof  of  it  on  the  ri'i  ord.    I  put  this 
as  a  proof  of  innovation  on  the  part  of  the  South,  that  tliey  thus  bring  before  the 
Conference,  and  press  upon  the  Conference,  and  stood  before  the  Conference  upon 
the  perilous  innovation  of  the  connexion  of  the  episcopacy  witli  the  holding  of  slaves. 
The  question  is,  whether  on  that  occasion  the  North  met  these  new  facts  with  old 
principles  or  new  ])rinciplcs.    I  submit  that  the  Churcli  could  not,  with  any  consis- 
tency whatever,  with  its  settled  practice  of  more  than  half  a  century,  and  with  the 
principles  on  which  that  practice  had  been  established,  have  done  anything  but  what  it 
did,  touching  this  new  phase  of  the  connexion  of  the  mitre  with  the  holding  of  slaves. 
What  were  the  great  principles  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  that  practice,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  recorded  discipline  of  the  Church '    I  understand  them  to  be  :  first,  that 
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by  refusing  the  bishopric  to  a  slaveholder,  the  evil  of  slavery  is  the  more  likely  to  be 
extirpated,  which  all  the  way  down  in  the  Discipline  is  one  of  the  great  moral  efforts 
which  this  Church  proposes  to  itself  The  other  reason  was,  that  in  consequence  of 
excited  local  opinions  the  office  of  a  bishop  was  rendered  less  universally  useful  than 
it  would  otherwise  be.  It  is,  as  I  understand,  on  these  two  general  principles  that 
the  practice  was  adopted  of  never  electing  a  slaveholder  to  the  episcopal  office.  This 
never  was  made  much  of  a  point  in  the  Conference  ;  and  I  will  therefore  only  say  in 
general,  that  it  is  perfectly  plain  if,  under  such  principles  as  these,  it  had  become  the 
judicial  law  of  the  society,  promulgated  and  known  as  such,  that  the  candidate  could 
not  hold  slaves,  it  was  senseless  and  absurd  to  suppose  the  incumbent  could  hold 
slaves.  If  under  this  practice  ordinary  or  less  brilliant  abilities  were  sometimes 
elected  to  the  office  of  bishop,  because  they  were  adorned  by  this  great  qualification, 
could  it  be  understood  by  anybody  that  the  successful  candidate,  the  moment  he  got 
the  office,  could  divest  himself  of  the  very  qualification  on  account  of  which  he  was 
chosen  1  I  submit,  therefore,  without  taking  further  time  on  the  point,  that  this  was 
only  an  application  of  settled  principles  to  novel  facts  ;  and,  indeed,  as  I  have  said, 
that  was  not  much  the  subject  of  contention  in  the  Conference. 

I  come  now,  however,  and  I  have  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  it  for  a 
very  few  moments,  to  the  main  ground  upon  which  the  South  in  the  Conference 
did,  and  here  do  contend  that  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  were  an 
injustice  to  them  as  members  of  the  Church ;  and  I  submit  that  if  they  make  out  in 
point  of  legal  interpretation  one  of  the  rules  in  the  Discipline — a  point  upon  which  I 
am  now  about  to  comment — as  inoperative,  then  they  fix  on  the  North  the  charge  of 
innovation  to  that  extent.  If  they  fail  to  make  that  out,  then  they  fail  on  that 
charge  in  its  full  length  and  breadth.  That  ground  is  this  ;  the  Court  must  have  no- 
ticed the  other  day,  when  the  Protest  \vas  read  in  its  hearing,  that  the  whole  burden 
of  it,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  exactly  and  merely  this — that  it  was  too  late  for 
the  North,  in  18l4,  to  contend  that  a  person  elected  to  the  office  of  bishop  because 
he  did  not  hold  slaves,  afterwards  becoming  the  holder  of  slaves,  should  not  hold 
office,  because,  by  a  vote  passed  in  1800,  and  qualified  or  interpreted  in  1804  or 
1812,  the  Church  had,  by  a  compromise,  provided  for  that  very  case.  That  is  the 
ground  taken  in  the  Protest.  It  is  not  argued  with  the  ability  which  I  am  sure  such 
a  pen  as  that  of  the  writers  of  the  Protest  could  have  argued  it,  if  they  had  appre- 
ciated as  I  appreciate  the  difficulties  attending  that  proposition  on  the  part  of  the 
South.  But  this  is  taken  for  granted  and  made  the  foundation  of  a  powerful,  nay, 
upon  its  principles,  an  irresistible  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  reason  of  the 
Northren  members  of  that  Conference  ;  and  the  ground  there  taken  was,  that  a  certain 
rule  in  this  Discipline,  which  says  every  travelling  preacher  who  becomes  a  slave- 
holder, shall  be  therefore  suspended  from  his  office,  provided  he  live  in  a  State  in 
which  emancipation  is  practicable,  means  bishops  as  well  as  travelling  preachers  ; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  casus  is  exactly  provided  for.  If  that  be  so,  I  admit  that  the 
North  were  innovators  on  that  day ;  for  though  they  did  not  turn  Bishop  Andrew  out  of 
the  office  of  bishop,  although  they  did  not  suspend  him  from  the  office  of  bishop, 
although  they  only  went  so  far  as  to  express  a  wish  that  he  should  temporarily  desist, 
yet  if  that  case  had  been  provided  for  beforehand,  if  the  rule  to  which  I  have  referred, 
by  any  just  interpretation  of  it,  cover  the  bishop  as  well  as  the  travelling  preacher, 
the  North  were  wrong  and  the  South  were  right,  to  the  extent  of  a  formal  innova- 
tion— not  that  it  would  justify  these  transcendent  consequences.  On  that  point  I 
respectfully  meet  the  able  argument  of  the  opening  counsel  for  the  plaintiff.  On 
that  point  I  am  respectfully,  in  advance,  to  endeavour  to  encounter  briefly  the  argu- 
ment of  the  counsel,  who  is  to  close  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff.    I  submit  that  if  a 
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man's  life  stood  in  it,  and  not  merely  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  through  that,  per- 
haps, the  life  of  a  more  dear  and  comprehensive  Union,  it  is  perfectly  clear  as  a  pro- 
position of  interpretation  that  the  South  is  totally  in  the  wrong,  and  that  this  Protest 
was  ill  calculated,  as  it  was  read,  and  always  must  be  read  by  whoever  reads  it,  to 
make  an  impression  as  it  proceeds  upon  a  mere  assumption  without  foundation. 

Let  us  see  now  that  we  understand  exactly  what  was  adopted  in  Bishop  Andrew's 
case.    It  turns  on  the  meaning  of  this  provision,  (p.  22  of  Proofs  3<o.  1,) — 

•'  When  any  travelling  preacher  becomes  an  owner  of  a  slave  or  slaves,  by  any 
means,  he  shall  forfeit  his  ministerial  character  in  our  Church,  unless  he  execute,  if  it 
be  practicable,  a  legal  emancipation  of  such  slaves,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  he  lives." 

The  South  contended  that  "  any  travelling  preacher,"  in  the  clause,  includes 
bishops.  The  North  contended  that  it  does  not  include  bishops  at  all,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  force  of  the  terms,  bv  force  of  the  language,  and  on  grand  reasons 
discriminating  in  the  practice  of  that  Church  between  the  travelling  preacher  and  the 
bishop,  this  indulgence  did  not  extend  to  the  case  of  a  bishop,  and  was  not  intended  to 
embrace  it;  and  therefore  whenever  the  casus  did  arise  of  a  bishop  becoming  the 
owner  of  slaves  cx  post  facto,  in  whatever  State  he  lived,  it  was  to  be  judged  of  only 
by  the  sense,  and  judgment,  and  conscience  of  the  Conference  itself.  The  question 
then  is,  whether  the  term  "  travelling  preacher  "  in  this  law  of  1800,  upon  the  evi- 
dence before  the  Court,  appears  judicially  to  embrace  the  case  of  a  bishop.  I  deny 
that  there  is  a  solitary  particle  of  evidence  for  it.  How  is  this  to  be  tried"!  And  by 
what  kind  of  evidence  is  it  to  be  established  1  The  Court  will  notice,  that  in  the 
Protest  to  which  I  have  occasionally  made  references,  it  is  stated  over  and  over  again, 
as  in  some  measure  a  matter  of  fact  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  and  the 
knowledge  and  belief  of  a  portion  of  the  protesting  minority,  that  that  law  of  1800, 
as  it  stands  written,  had  come  to  be,  in  1808  or  1816,  construed  to  embrace  the  case 
of  a  bishop.  There  are  many  passages  in  that  document  wlierein  this  is  assumed  as 
matter  of  fact.  The  difficulty  of  that  argument  is,  that  it  is  met  on  the  other  side  by 
the  most  categorical  and  comprehcn^ive  denial  of  the  fact.  I  will  now  read  from  the 
Reply  of  the  majority  of  the  Conference,  so  much  as  to  show  the  Court  that  we  can- 
not rely  for  the  interpretation  of  this  article,  in  the  least  degree,  upon  the  counter 
assertions  as  to  the  matter  of  fact.  If  vour  Honours  will  look  at  pp.  116,  117,  you 
will  see  how  flatly  and  dei-isivclv,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  memory,  this  assertion  of 
the  Protest  is  contradicted  : — 

"If  additional  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition  were  needed,  it  might  be 
adduced  in  the  fact,  that  the  section  which  the  Protest  represents  to  have  been  settled 
in  1804,  w.as  not  only  altered  at  the  fJeneraj  Conference  or  (Convention  of  1808,  but 
also  at  the  del.Mrat.  il  General  Conferences  of  1H12,  mc<,  1>*-M,  and  IS-J'l  And 
although  the  Protest  hpe.aks  of  it  as  '  usually  known  '  by  the  name  of  the  (lom- 
[jromisc  ,\ct,'  the  gr<  aler  part  of  this  Ccneral  Confen  nce  have  never  beard  either 
that  appellation  or  that  character  ascribed  to  it  until  the  pri  si^nt  occasion." 

I  will  not  read  more  ;  but  if  the  Cdiirt  will  examine  both  doctiinents,  the  Protest 
and  the  Ucply,  they  will  find,  that  while  the  proicst.uits  assert  that  this  was  really 
settled  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  allege  it  within  their  knowledge  to  have  been  settled 
as  a  matter  of  compromise,  all  that  source  of  light  is  withdrawn  by  the  e((ually 
soli  inn  ass<  veration  to  the  contrary,  AN'o  are  therefore  brought  back  to  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  interpretation.  That  question  is,  whether  the  term  "travelling  preacher,"  in 
the  rule  of  IHOO,  upon  the  lights  befcire  this  (Jourt,  includes  a  bishop  or  nut  Does 
that  mean  anything  but  travelling  preachers  proper  ! 

The  first  difficulty  in  the  point  of  interpretation  is,  that  this  rule  does  not  say  any- 
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thing  about  bishop.  It  is,  "  when  any  travelling  preacher,"  &c.  It  says  nothing 
about  bishops  eo  nomine.  It  does  not  say,  "  when  any  travelling  preacher  or  bishop  ;" 
it  says  nothing  about  bishops.  Proceeding  to  investigate  the  problem  of  interpreta- 
tion, the  first  great  fact  which  stares  us  in  the  face  is,  that  by  the  settled  usus 
loguendi  of  this  Church,  we  know  that,  in  its  Discipline,  "travelling  preachers  "  is  a 
term  that  does  not  include  bishops.  Bishops  are  not  included  in  the  rule,  in  terms  ; 
and  by  the  usus  loquendi  of  this  Church,  which  construes  its  language,  we  know  that 
"  travelling  preacher  "  does  not  mean  a  bishop.  To  make  that  clear,  let  me  turn 
your  Honours  to  page  29  of  Proofs  No.  1,  to  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  tra- 
velling preachers,"  in  the  written  language  of  this  Church  : — 

"  1.  The  annual  allowance  of  the  married  travelling,  supernumerary,  and  super- 
annuated preachers,  and  the  bishops,  shall  be  $200,  and  their  travelling  expenses. 

"  2.  The  annual  allowance  of  the  unmarried  travelling,  supernumerary,  and  super- 
annuated preachers  arid  bishops,  shall  be  SlOO,  and  their  travelling  expenses. 

"3.  Each  child  of  a  travelling  preacher  or  bishop  shall  be  allowed  $16  an- 
nually, &c. 

"4.  The  annual  allowance  of  the  widows  of  travelling,  superannuated,  worn-out, 
and  supernumerary  preachers,  and  the  bishops,  shall  be  SlOO. 

"  5.  The  orphans  of  travelling,  supernumerary,  and  worn-out  preachers,  and  the 
bishops,  shall  be  allowed  by  the  annual  conferences  the  same  sums  respectively  which 
are  allowed  to  the  children  of  living  preachers." 

So  then,  by  the  usus  loguendi  of  this  Church,  in  its  Discipline,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  travelling  preachers  and  bishops — travelling  preachers  do  not  mean 
bishops.  There  it  is  p-ima  facie.  They  have  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  that  the  word 
"bishop,"  not  occurring  in  the  rule,  the  law  of  speech  of  the  Church  does  not  excludf 
bishops. 

Then  I  inquire  how  they  can  be  included,  and  I  look  in  vain  for  a  scintilla  of  proof 
to  support  the  position  of  these  Southern  gentlemen.  They  say  this  was  known  to 
"  all  mankind,"  and  yet  three-fourths  of  all  mankind  reply  that  they  never  heard  of  it. 
That  mode  of  proof  is  excluded  ;  dogmatism  is  excluded  ;  and  secession  is  excluded  ; 
and  these  parties  are  brought  back  to  the  determination  of  this  great  question  to  their 
jural  rights,  to  the  meaning  of  the  record  ;  the  meaning  of  the  record  is  to  be  settled 
by  a  settled  law  of  interpretation,  and  prima  facie  that  law  of  interpretation  is 
entirely  against  them. 

I  present  now  a  third  difficulty  on  the  point  of  the  interpretation  of  this  clause,  to 
show  that  the  words  here  are  to  be  taken  as  they  are  elsewhere  taken  in  the  Dis- 
cipline. I  beg  your  Honours  to  take  notice  of  one  thing,  which,  I  think,  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  reverend  disputants  on  both  sides.  I  am  instructed,  that  in  this 
clause  of  the  Discipline,  the  lawgiver  speaking  is  the  General  Conference,  and  that 
lawgiver  is  speaking  to  the  annual  conferences  for  their  guidance  and  direction.  He 
is  not  speaking  to  himself,  and  for  himself,  but  to  them,  and  for  them.  Of  course  as 
the  annual  conferences,  to  whom  he  is  laying  down  the  law,  have  nothing  in  the  world 
to  do  with  bishops,  he  is  not  laying  down  any  law  as  to  the  choice  of  bishops,  but  he 
is  laying  down  the  law  to  them  for  the  election  of  the  subordinate  officers  which  the 
system  of  the  Church  commits  to  their  direction.  If  I  am  right  in  my  position,  that 
the  General  Conference  is  here  speaking  in  the  capacity  of  a  lawgiver  to  the  annual 
conferences,  and  not  proclaiming  a  mere  dogma  or  rule  for  its  own  guidance,  nothino- 
in  the  world  is  more  clear,  than  that  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of 
prescribing  a  rule  of  election  to  the  annual  conferences,  that  should  have  application 
to  an  officer  whom  the  annual  conferences  did  not  choose,  and  with  whom  they  had 
nothing  to  do.  I  accordingly  propound  it  and  undertake  to  verify  it,  and  I  say  the 
fact  will  turn  out  to  be,  that  this  whole  series  of  legislation,  from  1792  to  1844,  was 
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nothing  but  a  series  of  prescripts  sent  out  by  the  superintending  governor  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  inferior  annual  bodies.  The  superintending  body  would  of  course  do  this 
in  advance.  Why  should  the  General  Conference  lay  down  a  law  for  its  own  action  ? 
It  met  every  four  years.  They  knew  when  they  came  to  meet,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  next  Olympiad,  as  it  has  been  happily  called,  they  would  elect  a  bishop  under  the 
•.joneral  law.  Therefore  there  was  no  need  of  putting  a  rule  for  their  own  guidance 
on  the  record.  They  knew  also,  that  whatever  rule  they  might  put  on  the  record, 
could  be  changed  the  moment  they  came  to  choose.  Therefore,  I  say,  it  was  need- 
less and  useless  for  them  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  for  their  own  action.  On  the 
contrary,  as  they  met  every  four  years,  and  various  annual  conferences  were  to  be 
held  during  these  four  years,  and  as  it  was  needful  that,  during  that  whole  period,  the 
forecast  of  the  General  Conference  should,  by  its  law,  be  extended  in  advance  over 
them,  they  made  the  law.  And  the  Court  will  see,  by  looking  a  little  at  the  language 
of  one  or  two  of  these  provisions,  how  exactly  they  all  take  the  language  of  a  pre- 
script by  the  General  Conferences  to  the  annual  conferences.  To  show  this,  I  will 
read  from  p.  21  of  Proofs  No.  1  : — 

■'  Quest.  What  regulations  shall  be  made  for  the  extirpation  of  the  crying  evil  of 
African  slavery  t 

"Ans.  1.  We  declare  that  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  great  evil  of 
the  African  slavery  which  still  exists  in  these  United  States,  and  do  most  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  yearly  conferences,  quarterly  meetings,  and  to  those  who  have  the 
oversight  of  districts  and  circuits,  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  what  persons  they 
admit  to  official  stations  in  our  Church  ;  and  in  the  case  of  future  admission  to 
official  stations,  to  require  such  security  of  those  who  hold  slaves,  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  them,  immediately  or  gradually,  as  the  laws  of  the  States  respectively,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  admit ;  and  wo  do  fully  authorize  all  the  yearly 
conferences  to  make  whatever  regulations  they  judge  proper,  in  the  present  case, 
respecting  the  admission  of  persons  to  official  stations  in  our  Church." 

Again,  on  p.  22,  you  find  that  the  annual  conferences  were  directed  to  draw  up 
.iddresses  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves  ; 
.ind  on  the  next  page  that  proper  committees  should  be  appointed  by  the  annual  con- 
ferences for  conducting  business,  and  so  on.  Then  I  submit  that  this  is  in  the  form 
of  a  direction  to  the  annual  conferences,  which  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
bishops,  not  to  press  beyond  its  strength  anything  on  the  learning  of  this  Bench. 

I  submit  in  the  next  place  that  a  very  familiar  rule  of  interpretation  at  common 
law,  the  rule  as  it  is  commonly  called  of  denying  legislation,  ct  ad  ea  qua  frcqucnlms 
accidunt  jura  adaptantur,  applies  directly  to  the  case  before  the  Court  That  rule,  as 
stated  in  Dwarris,  p.  730,  is  this  :  that  where  the  words  of  the  law  imply  that  they  may 
be  satisfied  by  applying  them  to  the  common  case,  they  shall  not  be  extended  by  inter- 
pretation to  the  rarer  case.  The  words  "travelling  preachers"  may  be  s.itisfied  by 
the  ordinary  and  common  case,  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  the 
rarer  case.  The  common  case  in  this  instance,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  lawgiver, 
was  the  ordinary  travelling  preachers  ;  they  are  elected  many  times  by  the  annual 
conferences.  Th<^  common  case,  then,  was  the  election  of  the  travelling  preachers  by 
the  annual  conferences.  The  rarest  case  was  the  election  of  bishops  by  the  General 
(Conference,  which  met  once  in  four  years.  Could  tlu  y  adopt  this  rule  to  apply  to 
I  hem  in  this  rare  case  when  they  might  change  it,  or  the  progress  of  time  might 
change,  like  a  passing;  cloud,  before  the  time  of  adiniuisti  ring  it  came  ! 

Leaving  that  point,  I  have  to  entreat  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  another  consider- 
ation of  very  great  and  decisive  urgency  in  iny  mind  ;  and  that  is,  that  there  are 
reasons  of  a  most  palpable  and  weighty  character  why  a  distinction  should  have  been 
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made  in  1800  and  1804,  and  ever  since  in  the  Church,  between  the  travelling  preach- 
er proper  and  the  bishop,  as  to  allowing  a  dispensation  to  one  or  the  other  from  the 
consequences  of  holding  slaves.  I  mean  to  say  that  so  different  are  the  official  life 
and  official  duties  of  a  travelling  preacher  proper,  from  those  of  a  bishop  proper,  that 
the  former  might  very  well  be  allowed  an  indulgence,  which  the  latter  could  not  be 
allowed  :  and  therefore  this  legislation,  so  far  as  it  is  an  element  of  dispensation  or 
injustice,  might  very  well  apply  to  the  travelling  preacher,  and  by  no  means  to  the 
bishop  proper.  In  order  to  enable  you  to  appreciate  that  argument,  I  ought  perhaps 
to  say  in  advance,  that  this  legislation,  even  so  far  as  travelling  preachers  are  con- 
cerned, is  legislation  in  extirpation  of  slavery  ;  and  it  therefore  proceeds  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  general  rule  that  slaveholding  disqualifies.  That  is  the  general  rule 
on  the  face  of  the  written  Discipline.  A  particular  exception  is  allowed  under 
special  circumstances.  Disqualification  is  the  rule,  dispensation  the  exception ; 
disqualification  the  rule,  indulgence  the  exception  ;  disqualification  is  the  general 
rule,  according  to  the  express  terms  of  the  Discipline,  in  the  case  of  every  officer 
below  the  grade  of  bishop ;  and  disqualification  was  the  general  rule  in  the  case  of  a 
bishop,  not  by  the  express  terms  of  the  Discipline,  but  by  the  universal  action  of  the 
Church.  Therefore,  my  rule  of  interpretation  is,  that  in  inquiring  whether  or  not 
"  travelling  preachers"  for  the  purpose  of  indulgence,  embraces  bishops,  your 
Honours  will  give  the  utmost  expansion  and  energy  to  the  general  rule,  and  compress 
the  exception  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  That  is  a  universal  and  familiar 
rule  of  interpretation. 

I  submit  now,  that  there  are  two  reasons  at  once  obvious  and  recognised,  and  en- 
tirely decisive,  why  this  Court  may  perfectly  well  say,  that  the  General  Conference 
of  1800  should  have  been  willing  and  felt  obliged  to  extend  an  indulgence  to  the 
travelling  preacher,  which  it  could  not  extend  to  a  bishop,  but  at  the  hazard  of  all 
a  bishop  is  create  to  do.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  reasons  why  a  travelling 
preacher  should  be  indulged,  which  did  not  apply  to  a  bishop.  The  home  of  a  Metho- 
dist clergyman  is  his  assigned  field  of  labour.  The  home  of  every  Methodist  preacher 
under  the  degree  of  a  bishop  is  in  his  assigned  field  of  labour,  and  his  assigned  field 
of  labour  is  commonly  a  large  circuit,  but  narrow,  compared  with  the  imperial  sweep 
over  which  the  episcopal  duties  carry  the  bishop.  There  the  travelling  preacher 
must  live,  and  there  he  must  labovu: ;  and  therefore,  if  he  has  slaves  and  cannot  eman- 
cipate them  there,  it  is  safe  and  proper  that  he  should  labour  without  emancipating 
them,  or  else  he  cannot  labour  at  all.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  field  of  a  bishop's 
labour  in  the  Methodist  Church,  is  our  universal  united  America.  His  field  of  labour, 
under  the  system  of  this  Chiurch,  is  the  whole  of  America,  and  therefore  he  may  live 
anywhere  in  America.  I  am  submitting  to  your  Honours  not  a  harangue  and  decla- 
mation on  the  subject  of  the  episcopacy,  but  I  hope  and  trust  a  sound  interpretative 
argument.  Therefore,  I  say,  the  General  Conferences  of  1800  and  1816  might  very 
well  have  supposed  that  a  bishop  would  be  willing  to  live  anywhere,  throughout  his 
vast  and  expanding  diocese,  that  he  wonld  be  willing  and  only  too  happy  to  be  allowed 
to  live  where  he  could  best  discharge  the  duties  of  that  great  office,  where  he  could 
best  depurate,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  and  unclothe  himself  of  all  influence  tending 
in  the  least  degree  to  mar  the  whole  measure  of  his  usefulness,  where  he  could  best  go 
and  put  on  a  virtue  that  should  approve  itself  to  more  than  a  local  standard,  where  he 
could  best  attend  to  the  whole  beauty  and  protection  of  that  holiness  which  should 
best  recommend  him  to  the  universal  sentiments  and  scruples  of  the  whole  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Why,  then,  might  not  the  General  Conference  have  very  well 
drawn  a  line  of  distinction  on  this  ground  between  him  and  the  travelling  preacher  1 
Why  might  they  not  very  well  have  deemed,  that  in  taking  upon  himself  the  discharge 
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of  the  new  office  he  would  relieve  himself  of  all  embarrassments'!  Why  might  they 
not  have  done  him  the  honour,  in  advance,  of  supposing  that  in  becoming  a  bishop  he 
would  prefer  to  stand  on  the  general  rule,  instead  of  sheltering  himself  under  a  narrow 
dispensation  1  Why  might  they  not  have  presumed  on  the  part  of  a  bishop,  as  discri- 
minated from  the  narrower  and  humbler  labours  of  the  travelling  preacher,  that  for  the 
sake  of  holding  such  an  office  as  that,  for  the  sake  of  being  a  successor  of  the  Asburys 
and  the  Wesleys  ;  for  the  sake  of  being  a  successor  of  those  older,  and  better,  and 
more  famous  men ;  for  the  sake  of  the  privilege  under  Almighty  God  of  bearing  the 
glad  tidings,  the  venerable  presence  and  admonitions,  and  authoritative  instructions, 
and  satisfying  consolations  of  this  Church  everywhere,  from  North  to  South,  and 
from  East  to  West,  from  Britain  to  Gaul,  from  Marseilles  to  Rome,  from  Rome  to 
Antioch,  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem, — that  for  the  sake  of  these,  he  would  be  only  too 
glad,  I  will  not  say  to  forego  the  luxury  of  slaveholding,  for  that  might  involve  a 
sarcasm,  which  I  do  not  mean,  but,  to  break  away  from  such  an  impediment  as  slave- 
holding,  that  he  would  choose  rather  to  proceed  instantly  to  place  himself  where  he 
might  soonest  and  most  effectually  rid  himself  of  all  participation  in  what  would 
make  him  objectionable  to  any  portion  of  his  flock  ;  and  that  if  he  should  prefer  the 
other  alternative,  to  continue  to  hold  slaves,  he  should  see  no  hardship  in  allowing 
the  mitre  to  pass  to  another  brow  !  Can  any  man,  on  this  question  of  interpretation, 
stand  here  and  tell  me,  that  this  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1800  and  1816  might 
not,  on  that  exact  discrimination,  have  said,  "  The  travelling  preacher  needs  a  dis- 
pensation, and  shall  have  it ;  but  the  bishop  will  never  ask  for  it,  and  shall  not  have 
it."  On  that  ground  alone,  I  say,  there  might  be  a  necessity  for  this  distinction. 

But  there  is  one  other  reason  connected  with  this  office — and  when  I  state  it  I 
shall  leave  this  branch  of  the  argument — and  that  is,  that  the  life  and  duties  of  a 
bishop  differ  altogether,  and  in  so  great  a  degree  from  those  of  the  travelling  preacher, 
.15  really  to  afford  a  necessity  for  a  different  standard  and  example.    I  suppose  that 
to  the  usefulness  of  a  local  or  travelling  preacher  in  the  South,  slaveholding  con- 
stitutes no  objection.    It  probably  affords  no  drawback  at  all.    On  the  other  hand, 
this  Court  knows  perfectly  well,  this  whole  Church  and  this  country  know  perfectly 
well,  that  to  the  utility  of  a  bishop,  slaveholding  constitutes  an  objection  of  the 
gravest  and  most  practical,  not  to  say  decisive,  character.    This  Court  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  over  larm'  tracts  and  fields  of  his  episcopal  journey,  such  a  bishop  is 
but  half  a  bishop.    Your  Honours  know  perfectly  well  that  the  itinerant  superhitcn- 
dency  of  the  bishop  is  fundamental  in  the  practical  polity  of  .Methodism.  Methodism 
may  give  up  almost  evLrytluiig,  but  it  cannot  give  up  that.    Methodism  may  give 
up  this  tenet  or  that  tenet,  and  become  more  ( '.ilvinistic  or  less  Armiiiiau.    But  she 
would  cease  to  have  a  particle  of  Wcslryanism  uj)ori  her  front,  in  her  life,  in  her 
.services,  and  in  her  name,  if  she  did  not  retain  a  superiiiteiidrnt  e|]isc(>pacy,  who  can 
carry  the  presence  and  counsels  of  that  Church  to  the  most  e  xtreme  locality,  however 
remote,  however  sertionalized  by  e.xtreniily  of  local  opinion, — who  can  carry  them 
everywhere,  and  be  evciyuhere  unblained  and  unreprovc  d  of  all  men.    That  is  of 
the  very  essi  ncc  of  .Methodism.    When  this  is  dispensed  with,  everything  is  dis- 
pensed with.    Instead  of  stopping  to  prove  this,  as  I  could  provi'  it,  I  will  content 
myself  by  referring  your  Honours  to  the  address  of  th(!  bishops  in  1844.    You  will 
there  sec  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  orn.-iinent  of  .Methodism. 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  practical  Methodism  that  the  bisliop  may  go,  and  shall  go — he 
shall  go  on  foot  if  necessary,  he  shall  go  barefooted  if  necessary,  he  shall  take  sack- 
cloth, he  sh.all  take  the  cross,  he  shall  not  go  figurative  ly  by  staying  home  and 
sending  another  ;  but  the  theory  of  the  svstein,  the  demands  of  the  svstem,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  system,  what  it  has  achieved  for  the  world,  depend  upon  this  :  — 
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that  the  bishop  shall  go  and  be  required  to  go  everywhere  personally,  from  time  to 
time,  from  one  extremity  of  his  circuit  to  another.  What  then  more  inevitable  than 
that  this  General  Conference  of  the  whole  Church,  that  recognised  from  the  begin- 
ning the  right  of  the  South  to  its  proportion,  and  more  than  its  proportion,  should 
have  settled  it  as  a  rule,  that  he  froji  the  South  who  would  aspire  to  it,  must  bring 
a  virtue  that  would  approve  itself  to  more  than  one  side  of  the  line— a  virtue  that  did 
not  need  the  apology  of  birth-place  and  residence— a  virtue  that  should  come  directly 
as  it  were  of  Divine  perfection  and  character,  that  should  be  winged,  created,  clothed 
to  be  welcome  everywhere,  by  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  by  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  by  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  That 
became  perfectly  indispensable.  Therefore,  to  tell  Northern  members  of  such  a 
Church  as  this  that  they  ought  to  elect,  that  they  are  required  as  Methodists  to  elect 
a  slaveholder  to  the  office  of  bishop,  or  that,  finding  him  to  become  such,  they  must 
still  continue  him  there,  is  to  tell  them  they  must  cease  to  be  Methodists,  to  be 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  must  dismiss  themselves  of  an  itinerant  episcopacy  ;  in  other 
words,  a  change  of  discipline,  a  change  of  faith.  While  they  had  a  recorded  general 
rule  that  slaveholders  should  not  bear  office  in  that  Church,  and  while  they  yielded 
with  the  sensibilities  and  common-sense  of  men  to  the  necessities  that  required  a 
particular  exception,  they  never  dreamed  of  an  exception  for  an  hour  in  the  case 
of  a  bishop.  I  submit  tnat  the  action  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  shows  that 
the  sense  of  the  Conference  of  -1 844  was  that  such  an  exception  held  never  been 
dreamed  of 

Then  I  submit  that  the  great  North  was  right,  and  the  great  South  was  wrong, 
that  day,  on  the  question  of  mere  innovation.  I  say  we  did  not  innovate  on  the  South 
in  the  slightest  degree.  Bishop  Andrew  was  not  tried,  was  not  sentenced,  was  not 
removed,  was  not  suspended  from  his  office  ;  advice  was  given  him,  and  in  giving 
that  advice  we  kept  entirely  within  the  practice  of  the  Church,  as  settled  upon  the 
record  of  the  Church.  Suppose  this  were  doubtful.  In  the  name  of  common-sense 
and  reason,  was  a  structure  like  this,  reared  as  this  was,  built  for  the  offices  for  which 
this  was  built — should  a  structure  like  this  have  been  demolished  ;  first,  on  a  doubt  on 
the  meaning  of  our  act ;  and,  secondly,  on  a  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  one  of  the  articles 
in  the  creed  1  The  future  historian  of  that  Conference  v/ill,  I  think,  say  that  the  mi- 
nority were  in  the  fault  in  this  business.  I  feel  bound  to  go  as  far  as  to  say  that 
from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  evidence,  prodigious  abilities  were  in  that  minority.  I 
have  seen  some  proofs  of  it  from  their  pens.  It  contained  men  of  the  highest  char- 
acter for  patriotism,  and  all  the  qualities  we  love, — all  that  we  would  take  back  to 
our  embrace  if  we  might.  But  I  feel  bound  to  hold  them  responsible  for  that  day's 
•work  to  a  certain  and  just  extent.  I  must  say,  that  although  there  may  be  undercur- 
rents of  which  we  cannot  judge,  for  we  are  here  in  a  court  of  law  and  on  the  proofs, 
I  believe  if  that  minority  had  not,  among  themselves,  under  the  exasperation  of  the 
vote  in  Bishop  Andrew's  case,  resolved  on  this  act,  and  had  not  thereupon  thrown 
themselves  into  it  with  a  passionate  energy,  if  they  had  not  thereupon  prepared  a 
circular,  to  which  I  may  or  may  not  have  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to 
the  South,  not  merely  predicting  but  initiating  that  result,  if  they  had  not  then  gone 

home  and  delivered  themselves  over  to  that  easy  and  yet  so  responsible  a  trade  so 

easy  to  such  abilities,  and  yet  so  responsible  for  such  a  use  of  them— the  manufacture 
of  public  opinion, — that  opinion  under  which  the  annual  conferences  of  the  South 
convened,  and  the  Louisville  Convention  assembled,  and  did  the  work, — I  believe, 
before  God,  the  Church  would  have  stood  fair  as  the  moon,  with  all  her  banners  to- 
day as  in  the  day  of  her  birth.  Some  local  excitement  there  might  have  been 
here  and  there.    There  always  is.    And  it  is  the  very  use  of  reason  to  deal  with 
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such  local  excitement.  To  what  purpose  these  endowments  of  mind,  and  this  force 
of  character,  but  to  struggle  with  such  agitations  as  these  !  All  our  American  war- 
fare is  nothing  but  a  war  of  sense  and  nonsense — nothing  else,  in  the  world.  Some 

local  excitement  there  probably  would  have  been  ;  but  if  fifty  of  these  gentlemen  

twenty-five,  ten,  five — had  remembered  that  thoy  were  patriots  as  well  as  Methodists, 
and  Methodists  as  well  as  patriots — if  they  had  remembered  that  this  Church  was  origin- 
ally created  in  1784  for  the  nation  of  America — that  it  was  designed  by  its  founders  that 
through  and  by  an  original  unity,  not  merely  embracing  that  territory,  but  expand- 
ing to  the  universal  territory  of  the  New  World,  through  that  organism  Methodism  was 
to  work  out  its  mission  and  enjoy  its  life— that  the  chief  among  its  agents  is  the 
agency  of  itinerancy,  and  promhient  in  its  itinerancy  is  the  office  of  bishop,  whereby  a 
bishop  may  travel  from  shore  to  shore,  and  be  everywhere  a  father  among  his  chil- 
dren, a  presence  and  power  equally  beloved  and  authoritative— if  they  could  only 
have  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  all  that  was  demanded  of  it  as  a  Church,  it  was 
one  of  those  beautiful  instrumentalities — how  rare  and  indispensable  ! — by  which  the 
larger  union  outside,  which  embosoms  it,  was  to  be  kept  together — if  they  could  have 
gone  back  under  these  influences,  and  spoken  their  fervent  feelings  and  weighty 
speech  to  the  reason  of  the  South,  that  Church,  Troja  7iunc  stares,  would  have  stood 
this  day.    Such  is  my  confident  belief 

I  have  been  looking  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Southern  annual  conferences  as 
put  in  evidence  in  the  case.  I  was  about  referring  to  some  beautiful  passages  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  conferences  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and — the  far- 
ther the  better — Texas,  which  still  breathe  a  longing,  lingering  love  of  the  union,  and 
which  manifest  the  most  strong  and  reiterated  expression  that  they  will  not  separate 
if  they  can  by  possibility  avoid  it ;  thus  showing  that  they  could  not  tear  themselves 
from  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day.  They  waited  for  the  assembling  of  the 
wise  men  of  the  Convention  of  Louisville,  and  waited  for  nothing  but  to  hope  they 
would  consider  that  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  separation.  The  journals  of  our 
Conference  of  1848  show  you  that  neari  r  3,000  than  2,000  have  come  back,  and 
asked  permission  to  be  taken  again  into  the  old  fold  of  their  fathers'  and  mothers' 
baptism.  I  say  such  Methodists  as  these  might  have  been  kept  ;  and  heavy,  heavy 
is  the  responsibility  which  will  allow  such  delicious  and  priceless  affections  as  these 
to  run  to  waste,  and  water  but  the  desert.  Still  heavier  is  the  responsibility  of  him 
who  puts  out  that  Promethean  fire  which  no  hand  may  rekindle. 

Now,  what  was  done  !  Did  the  minority  of  the  South  anywhere  put  on  the  record 
of  that  Conference  of  !844  their  opinion,  that  what  we  had  done  ought  to  dissolve 
the  Church  in  matter  of  conscience  and  political  ethics?  Nothing  like  it ;  but  they 
put  on  the  records  merely  a  declaration  that  what  had  been  done  must  produce  a 
certain  state  of  things  at  the  South,  which  would  render  their  contiiuiance  in  the 
Church  impracticable.  It  is  a  very  striking  fact  that  they  did  not  place  on  the  records 
a  deliberate  declaration  of  their  own  opinion,  that  what  the  General  Conference  had 
done  in  matter  of  law  and  matter  of  conscience,  made  it  proper  and  fit  for  them  to 
dissolve  the  union  of  the  Church.  They  told  the  General  Conference  that  in  conse- 
quence of  its  action  a  certain  state  of  tilings  would  be  produced  at  the  South — that 
the  laity  of  the  South  would  be  aroused,  and  that  when  they  went  home,  if  they  found 
it  impossible  to  nile  the  roused  Methodism  of  the  South,  they  would  have  to  choose 
between  ties  to  them  and  ties  to  us.  Thereupon  the  General  Conference  said,  that  if 
such  a  casus  as  that  should  arise,  they  would  do  nothing  to  throw  any  impediment  in 
the  way.  I  have  made  inquiry,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  no  member  of  that  Conference 
—certainly,  not  a  great  majority  of  them — had  any  more  idea  that  they  were  voting 
for  a  division  of  the  Church,  than  that  they  were  voting  for  a  division  of  the  State. 
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But  they  verily  believed  that  their  ready  manifestation  of  a  willingness  to  help  their 
Southern  friends — if  when  they  got  home  they  found  such  an  excited  state  of  feeling, 
would  help  to  maintain  the  connexion — that  this  would  operate  in  some  measure  as 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  and  thus  anticipate,  and  prevent  in  some  measure,  the 
catastrophe  which  had  arisen.  They  Adopted  what  has  been  called  the  Plan  of  Sepa- 
ration, not  as  a  measure  of  division  but  as  a  preventative.  I  do  not  think  this  quite 
relieved  the  minority  from  all  responsibleness  in  that  behalf.  It  was  still  their 
duty  to  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  a  state  of  feeling  which  in  the  Conference  they 
undoubtedly  seemed  to  fear,  and  for  their  opinion  we  had  great  respect.  Their 
counsels  guided.  I  admire  their  abilities,  and  appreciate  their  patriotism,  and  love 
them  well  enough,  with  all  my  heart,  to  wish  them  back  again  in  the  same  Church 
with  my  clients,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  breathe  them  a  better  wish.  As  to 
the  act  itself,  if  I  may  not  call  it,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  "  the  fond  election 
of  evil,"  was  it  not,  in  the  language  of  the  same  great  man,  "  the  unforced  choice  of 
evin"  I  escape  with  great  pleasure  from  matter  connected  but  remotely  with  the 
merits  of  the  case,  and  come  to  those  immediate  merits. 

The  case  actually  stated  in  the  bill  is  very  simple  and  very  clear.  The  learned 
counsel  who  opened,  states  or  intimates  in  his  argument  another  case  totally  distinct 
from  that  stated  in  the  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  which  creates  some  confusion  in  my 
own  mind.  Before  I  raise  the  real  question  which  I  wish  to  present  to  the  Court,  I 
would  seek  for  myself  a  clear  idea  of  the  equity  on  which  the  plaintiffs  claim.  Look- 
ing, then,  to  the  bill,  the  case  put  is  exactly  that  a  body  of  persons  and  of  annual 
conferences,  heretofore  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  have,  by  their 
own  act  or  concurrence,  and  volition,  under  a  certain  Plan  of  Separation,  separated 
themselves  from  that  Church,  and  formed  themselves  into  another  totally  distinct  and 
independent  Church.  The  case  stated  in  the  biJl,  in  other  words,  is,  that  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  CJ^urch  has  been  divided  in  twain  by  a  geographical  line,  and  that  they 
have  attached  themselves  voluntarily  to  the  Church  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  line, 
and  that  this  has  taken  place  under  such  circumstances  that  they  still  remain  entitled 
to  their  share  of  the  original  fund.  This  case  thus  stated  in  our  general  way  is  a 
perfectly  intelligible  one.  It  is  a  case  of  voluntary  separation.  It  raises  the  mere 
question  of  the  effect  of  such  separation  on  the  rights  of  the  separatists  to  the  original 
common  property.  But  your  Honours  will,  perhaps,  have  observed  that,  in  the  course 
of  his  argument,  my  learned  brother  perpetually  kept  introducing  another  case,  not 
stated  in  this  bill,  and  not  before  the  Court,  to  derive  from  that  case  some  aid  to  the 
one  stated  and  argued.  He  said  there  were  widows  and  orphans  who  were  to  lose 
their  rights  on  the  doctrines  of  this  defence,  without  any  act  of  their  own,  and  there- 
upon he  pressed  us  to  know  if  we  would  put  such  a  class  of  non-combatants  as  these 
to  the  scalping-knife  and  the  tomahawk,  whatever  we  might  be  inclined  to  do  with 
the  great  body  of  the  plaintiffs  whom  we  have  to  encounter.  In  regard  to  that,  I 
have  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  case  is  before  this  Court  but  that  of  voluntary 
separatists,  or  those  whom  other  volunteers  have  separated  from  the  Church.  If 
there  are  widows  and  orphans  on  the  Southern  side  of  this  line,  who  have  not  volun- 
tarily separated  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  or  who  have  not  been  carried 
away  from  that  Church  by  the  acts  of  other  persons,  themselves  volunteers,  with 
whom  they  are  ecclesiastically  connected,  then  the  defence  which  we  make  to  the 
plaintiff's'  bill  excepts  such  a  case— and  no  such  case  is  stated  in  this  bill,  or  prepared 
in  argument  for  the  consideration  of  this  Court.  This  bill  is  for  voluntary  separatists, 
not  for  those  who  have  not  participated  in  the  act  of  separation ;  and  therefore  the 
defence  we  here  make  has  no  application  to  the  class  of  people  for  whose  title  to  the 
sympathies,  not  to  say  the  justice,  of  this  Court,  my  learned  brother  seemed  desirous 
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to  borrow  some  kind  of  advantage.  I  hardly  know  that  I  need  say  anything  as  to 
that  limited  and  anomalous  description  of  persons  further  than  this. 

If  the  Court  will  look  into  the  journals  of  the  General  Conference  of  1848,  to  the 
action  of  that  Conference  upon  petitions  of  thousands  from  the  South  who  have 
sought  to  return  to  the  body  of  the  Church,  they  will  see  that  the  doctrine  which  we 
have  there  declared  on  record  is,  that  everybody  who  has  not  withdrawn,  or  who  has 
not  been  expelled,  is  still  a  member  of  this  Church.  Therefore,  if  it  be  true  of  these 
widows  and  orphans,  or  any  of  them,  that  they  have  not  acted  at  all,  they  still  re- 
main, for  aught  I  know,  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  ;  and  we  should  be  but  too 
happy,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  to  apply  the  fund  to  them.  But  their  case  is  not 
stated  on  the  record,  it  is  not  presented  in  the  bill,  it  is  not  argued  substantially  by 
counsel.  To  their  case  our  defence  has  no  application  whatever.  I  object,  there- 
fore, to  my  learned  friend  drawing  to  his  banner,  and  bringing  to  his  aid  such  a 
description  of  parties  as  these.  He  will  give  us  leave  to  say,  that  it  is  hardly  fair, 
although  it  is  very  skilful  warfare  in  him  to  do  so,  to  come  to  us  at  the  head  of  some 
500,000  Southern  combatants,  less  or  more  ;  and  when  we  turn  round  to  fire  upon 
them,  to  say,  "  Take  care  ;  you  will  kill  some  widow  or  some  orphan,  and  these 
widows  and  orphans  are  no  combatants,  no  marks  for  you."  Our  answer  to  that  is, 
that  with  that  class  of  parties  we  have  no  encounter,  and  if  his  clients  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  immunities  of  orphans,  they  had  better  begin  by  clothing  them- 
selves with  the  innocence  of  orphans.  It  is  with  the  voluntary  separatists  of  the  bill 
alone  that  we  deal. 

Turning  then  to  the  case,  as  it  is  exactly  stated,  and  taking  it  under  its  most  for- 
midable aspect,  that  is  to  say,  of  an  income  for  these  beneficiaries,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  formidable  and  most  plausible  aspect  in  which  the  learned  counsel  presents 
the  case, — and  by  preachers,  I  mean  the  limited  description  of  preachers  to  whom 
the  fund  is  directed, — our  answer  is,  that  they  have  no  claim,  because  they  have 
lost  by  their  own  act  the  one  fundamental  and  indispensable  qualification  of  continu- 
ing membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  To  maintain  this,  we  shall 
submit,  that  the  acts  of  the  plaintiff's  worked  a  simple  secession  from  the  Church, 
without  lawful  authority,  terminating  their  own  membership,  and  yet  leaving  the 
identity  of  the  Church  altogether  unaffected.  If  so,  we  say,  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  they  have  lost  the  right  in  losing  the  qualification.  To  open  our  gene- 
ral answer  to  the  bill  a  little  more  broadly,  if  we  should  suppose  that  the  plaintiflTs 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  the  position  that  they  left  the  Church  and  terminated 
membership,  which  was  the  qualification  under  which  they  held  the  title,  by  lawful 
authority,  leaving  the  original  Church,  in  fact,  in  its  associated  identity,  slill  wo 
submit  that  they  have  not  carried  with  them  a  particle  of  right  to  any  portion  of  this 
fund,  principal  or  interest  ;  because,  on  such  secession  and  termination  of  menilirrshiji 
as  this,  it  is  a  universal  proposition  of  law,  as  we  understand  it,  that  the  secedcr 
takes  nothing,  unless  at  the  time  of  secession,  or  before,  or  afterwards,  tlic  .ict  is  at- 
tended and  qualified  by  a  grant  of  property  from  a  body  coiiiiietent  to  make  such  ;i 
grant.  In  this  case  we  say,  that  even  if  the  plaiiitill's  have  left  the  Church  under 
the  sanction  of  competent  ecclesiastical  authority,  they  have  no  such  grant  of  autho- 
rity :  1st.  Because  the  General  Conference  had  no  power  to  make  it ;  2d.  Because  it 
did  not  assume  the  power  to  make  it,  if  it  had  it  ;  and  3dly.  Because  both  the  Gene- 
ral and  annual  conferences  together,  could  not  take-  it  away  from  the  uses  to  which 
it  was  originally  devoted  ;  the  travelling  supernumerary  and  superannuated  j)reachers 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  remaining  members  in  it. 

It  will  be  convenient  for  me  however,  instead  of  now  adverting  to  the  fund,  to  ad- 
vance at  once  to  the  proposition  that  the  plamtiff's'  act  in  leaving  the  Church  was  a 
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simple,  bold,  and  unauthorized  act  of  secession,  unauthorized  by  any  ecclesiastical 
authority  whatever  ;  and,  therefore,  according  to  the  universal  law,  as  we  apprehend 
it,  the  right  of  property  terminated  by  the  act  of  secession. 

We  say,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  plaintiffs  were  a  simple, 
unauthorized  secession,  and  that  the/ leave  the  identity  of  the  old  Church  entirely 
unaffected.  I  suppose  it  will  be  hardly  controverted  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs, 
certainly  it  is  entirely  and  perfectly  clear,  that  independently  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  General  Conference  of  1844,  the  act  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  of  everybody  who 
participated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Louisville  Convention,  would  be  a  simple  and 
unauthorized  secession  from  the  Methodist  Church.  Prima  facie,  I  mean  to  say, 
that  unless  they  shall  be  qualified  by  the  action  of  the  General  Conference,  called  the 
Plan  of  Separation,  the  proceedings  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  those  with  whom  they  are 
associated  and  act,  work  a  simple  and  mere  secession  from  the  Church.  If  your 
Honours  will  glance  at  the  resolutions  of  that  Louisville  Convention,  as  they  are 
stated  in  the  plaintiffs'  bill,  p.  6,  fol.  20,  you  will  find  that  they  in  terms  declare,  and 
then  proceed  to  achieve  a  separation  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  They 
in  terms  proceed  to  renounce  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Conference  in  all  its 
terms,  and  in  all  its  forms,  and  to  impede  the  organism  through  which  that  jurisdic- 
tion could  be  exerted.  They  then  proceed  to  constitute  the  portion  of  the  Church 
which  acts  in  and  through  them  into  a  separate  and  distinct  ecclesiastical  association 
and  organization,  for  whose  government,  and  faith,  and  discipline,  and  indefinite  ex- 
istence, they  go  on  to  make  complete  and  independent  provisions.  Now,  of  course, 
the  effect  of  all  this — unqualified,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  act  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence, to  the  influence  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  proceed  in  a  moment — is  se- 
cession and  nothing  else.  In  its  effect,  it  is  exactly  as  if,  instead  of  five  hundred 
thousand  persons,  five  persons  had  turned  from  Methodism  to  Presbyterianism  or 
Congregationalism,  and  had  gone  off  by  themselves  from  the  body.  I  take  it  to  be  al- 
together too  clear  to  discuss,  that  the  number  of  those  who  go,  their  continuing 
Methodism,  their  simultaneous  organization  of  themselves  into  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  the  farewell  words  of  kindness  with  which  they  take  their  leave,  and 
the  protestations  which  we  find  scattered  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Louisville  Con- 
vention, to  the  effect  that  they  do  not  intend  to  separate  or  secede,  do  not  control 
the  matter  in  the  slightest  degree.  Actions,  here  as  elsewhere,  overrule  words  ; 
and  no  protestations,  and  no  declaration  of  the  purity  of  their  course  can  possibly  ex- 
tricate their  case  from  the  influence  of  a  conclusive  presumption  of  law,  prima  facie, 
unless  they  can  qualify  it  and  transform  it  by  resorting  to  the  Plan  of  Separation. 
They  have  deserted  the  Church  in  the  boldest  possible  form  and  most  intense  ex- 
tent. I  may  perhaps  anticipate,  though  not  in  the  immediate  course  of  my  intended 
discussion  at  this  time,  so  far  as  to  say,  that  I  understand  it  to  be  perfectly  clear 
according  to  the  doctrine  universally  accepted  on  this  subject,  that  a  simple  secession 
such  as  this  would  be  but  for  the  vote  and  plan  of  the  General  Conference,  is  per- 
fectly futile  to  claim  the  property  asserted  in  this  bill,  however  that  property  may 
be  holden, — whether  it  belonged  to  the  society  in  the  aggregate,  or  was  held  by 
certain  of  its  members  in  trust  as  a  charitable  use  for  certain  other  members  I 
understand  it  to  be  universally  holden  by  the  jurisprudence  of  all  civilization,  that 
such  a  secession  as  this  would  be,  upon  that  hypothesis,  secession  unauthorized  by 
ecclesiastical  property,  and  forfeits  the  title  as  a  matter  of  course.  Indeed,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  just  as  clear — it  is  one  of  the  points  which  we  have  presented  to  the 
Court  this  morning  on  our  brief— that,  even  if  the  secession  were  completely  autho- 
rized by  competent  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  leaving  the  old  organism  in  its  local 
identity,  it  works  the  very  same  consequences  on  the  title.  I  suppose  it  entirely  true 
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that  if  a  religious  association,  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  holds  a  fund  by  any 
title  belonging  to  the  society  in  the  aggregate,  or  held  by  a  part  in  trust  for  the  rest, 
and  thereupon  a  secession  takes  place  by  their  consent,  the  seceder  carries  no  inte- 
rest in  the  fund.  I  understand  that  to  be  universally  true  of  all  incorporated  or  un- 
incorporated associations.  This  is  a  common  case,  and  we  have  referred  the  Court 
to  many  cases  of  it.  In  New-England,  if  a  portion  of  a  city  or  town  is  set  off  into  a 
separate  town,  it  does  not  carry  with  it  any  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  old  corpora- 
tion without  a  special  agreement  to  that  effect.  There  was  a  strong  illustration  of 
it  in  a  case  reported  in  the  16th  of  Massachusetts  Reports,  where  the  old  county  of 
Berkshire  was  divided  into  three  counties,  and  the  legislature,  inadvertently  at  thi 
time  of  making  the  act  of  division,  perhaps,  forgot  to  provide  for  a  division  of  the 
corporate  property,  and  the  very  next  legislature  undertook  to  correct  the  mistake 
In  that  case  it  was  holdcn  to  be  unconstitutional,  as  there  was  no  provision  made  for 
a  division  of  property  in  the  act  authorizing  the  division  of  the  county.  So  that  I 
understand  it  to  be  a  universal  proposition,  that  upon  a  secession,  authorized  or  un- 
authorized, as  the  general  rule,  the  seceder  carries  no  property  in  the  fund  which 
before  belonged  to  the  whole  association,  unless  his  act  be  attended  and  disarmed 
of  its  consequences  by  an  accompanying  grant  of  a  share  of  the  property  by  the- 
competent  authority.  Not,  however,  to  anticipate,  but  to  confine  myself  for  the 
present  merely  to  the  act  of  secession,  to  qualify  the  prima  facie  influence  of  this 
secession,  and  ths  consequences  of  that  act,  the  plaintiffs  have,  of  course,  the  burdeu 
of  proof  and  to  encounter  it,  they  invoke  the  vote  of  the  General  Conference, 
called  the  Plan  of  Separation.  That  Plan,  as  well  as  I  can,  with  all  the  attention  I 
have  been  able  to  give  it,  understand  it,  the  plaintiffs  assert  divided  the  Church  in 
two,  and  by  some  operation  or  other,  that  I  am  not  quite  confident  to  this  hour  I  dis- 
tinctly understand,  even  without  the  assent  of  the  annual  conferences,  it  enabled 
them  to  depart,  and  vet  to  carry  with  them  a  portion  of  the  original  common 
fund. 

Upon  this  a  great  manv  questions  arise  ;  but  the  first  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  Honours  is,  whether  or  not  this  act  of  the  General  Conference  is  not 
a  mere  nullity  in  the  contemplation  of  ecclesiastical  law,  in  so  far  as  it  was  an  act 
assuming  to  divide  the  Church  under  which,  of  course,  the  plaintiflfe  take  no  right 
My  first  proposition  is,  that  it  is  an  entire  and  perfect  nullity,  for  want  of  authority 
in  the  body  called  the  General  Conference  to  divide  the  Church  according  to  the- 
Methodist  ecclesiastical  polity.  This,  then,  raises  two  general  questions, — 1.  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  act  !  and  2.  What  are  the  powers  of  the  body  that  did  this 
act  ? 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  act,  that  in 
in  order  to  avail  the  plaint  ill's  in  the  slightest  degree,  it  must  lie  held  to  be  an  act 
whereby  the  General  Conference  divides  the  Church  inlo  two— erybody  agrees  i;, 
must  do  that, — and  whereby  it  divides  the  Church  in  two,  but  whnlly  destroys  the 
old  association,  and  produces  two  new  ones  in  its  place.  I  have  already  indicated, 
and  I  shall  by-and-by  have  occasion  to  stibmit  more  at  jen^tli,  that  if  the  act  doe.~ 
not  go  to  this  extent — if  it  goes  no  further  than  a  men-  setting  dIF  a  part  from  the 
whole,  leaving  the  identity  of  the  original  whule  tiuallerled,  and  does  nut  at  the  same 
time  a<-eompany  it  liy  a  grant  of  any  portion  of  the  esl.ile — then  it  does  not  av.ul  tin 
plaintiffs.  Therefore,  I  subnut,  though  in  the  bill  they  confuie  themselves  to  the 
mere  allegation,  that  this  act  has  divided  th<-  (^hurrh  in  two,  without  adv.-ineing  se 
far  as  to  s,iy  wliether  it  has  destroyed  the  original  <  'liurch  and  made  two  new  ones, 
in  order  to  avail  tliernsclves  of  the  act  in  the  sliglitest  degree,  they  unisl  go  thai 
extent.    Therefore,  they  must  establish  the  two  constituents  of  the  Ovidian  meta- 
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morphosis,  not  merely  the  forma  mutata,  but  also  the  nmum  corpus,  or  their  case 
fails.  If,  however,  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  the  destruction  of  the  old  Church,  and 
the  production  of  two  new  ones,  it  is  at  least  a  division  of  the  Church  ;  and  it  is  m 
that  aspect  of  the  act  that  I  desire  for  a  moment  to  consider  it,  and  then  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  this  Conference  had.  the  constitutional  competence  to  do  such  an 
act. 

It  is,  then,  a  division  of  the  Church ;  it  is  so  urged  in  terms,  and  is  unquestion- 
ably so  in  every  view  of  the  case.  To  avail  the  plaintiffs,  however,  it  must  be  made 
out  in  matter  of  fact  that  it  is  a  division  of  the  Church ;  that  it  divided  an  existing 
Church  theretofore  one,  established  to  be  one,  organized  completely,  and  covering 
jurisdictionally  and  spiritually,  secundum,  subjectam  materiam,  a  certain  territory,  into 
two  Churches,  separated  by  one  geographical  line  running  directly  through  the  origi- 
nal territory,  and  each  Church  totally  distinct,  and  totally  independent.  That  is  the 
nature  of  the  act.  It  is  not  a  mere  dismission  of  a  single  member  from  the  Church 
in  malam  partem,  or  in  bonam  partem.  It  is  not  the  excommunication  of  a  party  ; 
not  the  dismissal  of  a  party  with  letters  of  recommendation ;  it  is  not  the  calling  in 
of  a  missionary  on  a  lying-out  frontier,  ascertained  to  be  too  far  distant  for  the  prose- 
cution of  his  enterprise  of  benevolence ;  nor  is  it,  as  was  the  case  between  this 
Church  and  Canada,  the  dissolving  of  a  treaty,  or  the  terminating  of  a  compact  be- 
tween two  Churches  theretofore  existing  legally  independent,  but  united  by  a  tempo- 
rary tie.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  division  of  an  existing  substance  into  two.  It  is, 
ecclesiastically  and  in  fact,  precisely  such  an  act  as  it  would  be  politically,  if  the 
general  government  were  to-morrow  to  assume  to  divide  the  United  States  by  Mason's 
and  Dixon's  line  prolonged  from  sea  to  sea,  and  proceed  to  establish  two  indepen- 
dent nations  on  the  different  sides  of  the  line,  and  then  to  go  on  indicating  a  plan  for 
dividing  the  buildings,  the  ships,  the  arsenals,  and  the  flag  equally  between  us.  May 
that  omen  at  Jea^  be  averted !  It  is  a  division,  and  nothing  less  nor  more  than  a 
division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

I  ask  the  Court,  before  I  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  powers  of  this  body  constitu- 
tionally to  do  such  an  act,  to  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  still  further  contemplation 
of  the  act  itself  This  is  a  division  of  a  Church  which  had  existed  in  1844,  called 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  one  Church.  At  that  time  it  had  been  one 
sometime  longer  than  these  States  in  this  Union  had  been  one  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  general  government.  Methodism,  as  I  have  read  in  these  proceedings, 
had  its  birth  and  baptism  in  an  upper  chamber  somewhere  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
in  1766.  Thence  it  spread  and  grew,  embarrassed  somewhat  by  the  troubles  that 
preceded  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  still  more  by  the  revolution- 
ary war  itself,  until  at  last,  in  1784,  its  hymns  were  sung,  and  its  fervid  oratory 
spoken,  in  the  pine  woods  and  upon  the  river  banks,  in  some  seven  States,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  some  14,000  or  15,000  members.  That  was  in  1784.  Still,  down  to  that 
time,  it  recognised  a  certain  British  tie.  Its  founder  and  its  ruler  was  Wesley,  who 
was  an  Englishman  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  Its  preachers  were,  I  believe,  all  of 
them,  down  to  that  time,  of  British  ordination.  Its  sacraments  were  denied  to  it 
through  the  agency  of  its  own  service,  and  could  be  enjoyed  only  by  leaving  the 
Methodist  meeting,  and  seeking  for  them  within  the  walls  of  an  Episcopal  Church 
by  the  English  law,  to  which  Wesley  all  his  life,  certainly  as  late  as  that  period,  con- 
tinued to  adhere.  In  1784,  sympathetic  with  the  new  American  national  life,  Me- 
thodism, the  Methodism  of  the  United  States,  the  collective  general  will  of  American 
Methodism,  expressed  by  the  preachers  and  by  the  laity,  assembled  in  an  extraordi- 
nary Convention,  for  that  was  the  true  character  of  it,  expressly  on  that  subject,  con- 
vened under  a  letter  from  Wesley  recommending  that  proceeding,  decided  to  form 
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itself  into  one  Church — one  independent  and  indivisible  by  the  terms  of  its  creation. 
The  Court  will  see  that  it  was  expected  to  be  a  Church  in  and  for  these  United 
States,  that  it  was  expected  from  its  origin  to  grow  with  their  growth,  and  to  expand 
with  their  area,  to  breathe  over  their  gigantic  frame  its  spiritual  culture,  to  contri- 
bute to  their  amelioration,  to  consolidate  their  unity,  and  to  attend  their  various  for- 
tunes through  the  corporate,  and  associate,  and  connected  life  of  both.  I  pray  your 
Honours'  attention,  in  this  immediate  connexion,  to  the  letter  under  which  the  Con- 
ference was  called  by  which  the  Church  was  formed.  And  it  is  very  striking  to 
remark  how  the  Church,  in  its  very  origin,  had  a  national  character  and  a  national 
tie,  and  might  very  well  expect  to  survive  and  perform  a  series  of  national  service 
as  long  as  there  was  a  Church  to  work  or  a  nation  to  serve. 
On  pp.  3  and  4  of  Proofs  No.  1,  Wesley,  in  his  letter,  says — 

"  By  a  very  uncommon  train  of  providences  many  of  the  provinces  of  North  Ame- 
rica are  totally  disjoined  from  the  British  empire,  and  erected  into  independent 
States.  The  English  government  has  no  authority  over  them,  cither  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical, any  more  than  over  the  States  of  Holland.  A  civil  authority  is  exercised 
over  them,  partly  by  the  congress,  partly  by  the  State  assemblies.  But  no  one  either 
exercises  or  claims  any  ecclesiastical  authority  at  all.  In  this  peculiar  situation  some 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  States  desire  my  advice,  and  in  compliance 
with  thfir  desire  I  have  drawn  up  a  little  sketch,"  &c. 

Your  Honours  will  observe  the  exigency.  In  consequence  of  the  independence  of 
a  new  nation,  Mr.  Wesley  advised  the  establishment  of  a  Church  for  that  nation. 
He  says  that  thousands  of  its  inhabitants  solicited  his  advice,  and  he  proceeds  to  re- 
commend the  creation  of  a  new  Church  for  the  new  independence.  He  constitutes 
Coke  and  Asbury  joint  superintendents  over  the  American  brethren.  By  turning  to 
pp.  5,  6  and  7,  your  Honours  will  observe  that  it  is  certain  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who,  under  this  letter,  they  having  undoubtedly  formed  part  of  the  thousands 
who  solicited  his  advice,  proceed,  in  contemplation  of  the  same  crisi.s — the  erection 
of  a  new  nation  to  independence — to  found  a  Church  for  it.  I  beg  leave  to  read  a 
passage  from  page  5  : — 

"  To  carry  into  effect  the  proposed  organization,  a  General  Conference  of  preachers 
was  called,  to  meet  in  Baltimore  at  Christmas,  1784.  .Si.xty,  out  of  the  eighty-three 
preachers  then  in  the  travelling  connexion,  attended  at  the  appointed  time.  '  At  this 
conference,'  say  the  annual  minutes  for  1785,  '  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  cir- 
cumstances made  it  convenient  for  us  to  become  a  separate  body,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.'  " 

Turning  from  that,  I  ask  attention  to  some  of  the  questions  in  the  Discipline  of 
1784,  page  6  : — 

"  Quest.  2.    What  can  be  done  in  order  to  the  future  union  of  the  ^^cthodists■! 

"Ans.  During  the  life  of  the  Rev.  .Mr.  Wesley,  we  ackuovvli'dge  ourselves  his 
sons  in  the  Gospel,  ready,  in  matters  lielonging  to  Church  f;overnTnent,  lo  obey  his 
commands.  -\ud  we  do  engai;!',  after  his  death,  to  do  evt  r\tlung  that  we  judge  cun- 
sistent  with  the  cause  of  rebgion  in  .Amcriea,  and  the  poblical  interests  ol  these 
States,  to  preserve  and  promote  our  union  with  the  .Methmlists  in  Europe. 

"  Q7iest.  3.  .\s  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  affairs  of  these  United  States 
have  passed  through  a  very  considerable  change  by  the  revolution,  what  pl.in  of 
Church  govermnent  shall  we  hereafter  pursue  ! 

"  An.i.  W'c  will  form  ourselves  into  an  episcop.il  f'luirch,  under  the  direction  of 
superintendents,  elders,  deacons,  and  helpiTs,  accordini,'  to  the  forms  of  ordination 
annexed  to  our  liturgy,  and  the  Form  of  Discipline  set  forth  lu  these  .Minutes.'' 

So,  then,  contemporaneously  with  the  i  iuerging  of  a  new  nation  to  life,  a  new 
Church — the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — by  the  same  general  agencies,  or  sympa- 
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thetic  with  the  same  general  agencies,  was  brought  into  existence.  In  its  first 
breath,  it  was  a  unit,  it  was  one  Church.  The  evidence  that  it  was  to  be  and  remain 
a  unity  as  long  as  it  should  exist  is  just  as  unequivocal  as  the  evidence  that  it  was  to 
exist  at  all.  There  is  as  little  dream  of  duality  in  this  birthtime  of  the  Methodist 
Church  as  there  is  of  deism  or  pantheiem.  Duality  is  no  less  a  heresy,  according  to 
the  objects  and  original  destiny  of  this  Church,  than  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Its 
territorial  extent,  present  and  future,  was  meant  to  be  perfectly  defined,  and  ab  ori- 
gine  it  was,  and  was  to  be  co-extensive  with  these  States.  By  a  solemn  compact  of 
all  with  each,  and  each  with  all,  that  power  which  created  that  Church  in  1784,  who- 
ever that  power  was, — call  it  the  whole  body  of  preachers,  the  whole  body  of  Metho- 
dist laity,  that  vast  body  of  preachers  and  laity,  preachers  acting  for  the  laity  and 
laity  for  the  preachers, — ordained  from  its  birth  that  it  should  be  one  Church.  Even 
then,  it  is  striking  and  beautiful  to  observe,  that  they  saw  in  it  the  promise  of  an 
abiding  and  an  expanding  agency,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  whose  members  they 
were  become. 

I  submit  that  everything  in  the  history  of  Methodism,  everything  in  its  origin, 
everything  about  it,  is  unity.  Unity  is  the  law  of  its  being.  From  the  start  every- 
thing implies,  everything  expresses  it.  Go  back  to  its  origin,  and  you  find  that  from 
its  birth-time  till  1844,  unity  is  everywhere.  It  is  as  frontlets  between  its  eyes.  It 
is  written  on  every  fold  of  its  robe.  It  is  garnered  up  in  every  corner  of  its  large 
heart.  Every  one  of  its  institutions  was  originally  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  that 
unity  to  the  end.  For  the  administration  of  local  business  it  has  local  judicatories  ; 
for  the  conduct  of  its  general  affairs,  proceeding  on  the  plan  of  our  grand  secular 
Union,  it  has  a  general  body ;  and  then,  above  all,  is  that  extraordinary  distinguish- 
ing and  characteristic  element  of  a  grand  superintending  itinerancy,  whereby  the 
universal  Methodism  of  America  may  be  said  to  be  brought  together  from  season  to 
season,  in  one  v^st  creation,  homogeneous  and  identical,  to  be  kindled  with  one 
flame,  to  be  melted  in  one  tide  of  emotion,  to  sit  down  to  eat  and  drink  unreproved 
and  unblamed  at  the  same  promiscuous  banquet  of  charity.  That  Church,  thus 
created  for  unity,  of  which  unity  is  a  part  and  parcel,  the  General  Conference  of 
1844,  it  is  said,  has  divided  in  twain.  Forgetting  their  own  subordinate  and  admini- 
strative relations  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  sovereign  will  behind,  that  created  and 
produced  it ;  forgetting  that  the  grand  idea  of  Wesley  and  the  generation  of  1784 
was,  that  the  Methodism  of  these  United  States  should  work  out  all  its  ends  in  and 
through  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  compacted  and  organic  unity,  and  that  when 
it  ceased  to  be  one,  whatever  it  became,  it  ceased  to  be  the  original  Methodism  of 
Wesley  ;  forgetting  that  its  essence  was  itinerancy,  and  through  itinerancy  a  whole 
nation  was  meant  to  be  kept  within  a  single  fold ;  I  will  not  say,  forgetting  their 
duties  as  patriots  and  as  men,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  great  respect,  miscon- 
ceiving those  duties,  and  showing  themselves  for  the  moment,  a  little  unequal  to  the 
forbearance,  and  self-control,  and  humility  which  the  hour  demanded,  and  which  enno- 
bles more  than  it  degrades  any  man — forgetting  these,  this  General  Conference 
divided  this  Church  in  two  as  coolly  as  a  mathematician  would  draw  a  great  circle 
on  a  wooden  globe.  It  was  divided  in  an  instant,  even  as  if  a  child  were  cut  through 
the  head  and  heart  to  compose  the  dissensions  of  stepmothers. 

I  know  that  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  employed  by  my  learned  and  able 
friend  on  the  other  side,  to  prove  that  all  the  Methodism  has  not  been  divided.  A 
great  deal  of  pains  has  been  taken  to  show  that  Methodists,  whoever  they  are,  and 
wherever  they  are,  are  one  body.  I  believe  some  poetry  has  been  printed,  to  the 
effect  that  although  mountains  rise  and  rivers  roll  between  nations  of  Methodists,  still 
a  certain  tie  of  Methodism  unites  them  at  last.    I  submit  that  that  is  nothing  at  all 
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to  the  purpose  ;  for  after  all,  this  forgets  entirely  that  the  Methodism  of  1784  was  the 
Methodism  that  was  to  exist,  and  act,  and  do  its  work,  only  through  and  by  means 
of  an  organic  unity  ;  and  when  that  organic  unity  is  cloven  down,  and  that  structure 
destroyed,  it  is  in  vain  to  say  that,  though  unity  is  gone  and  the  Church  is  dead, 
Methodism  is  alive.  Why,  suppose  the  National  Government  to-morrow  should  di- 
vide these  States  into  two  independent  nations,  or  thirty-one,  or  thirty-two,  or  five 
hundred  independent  nations,  I  suppose  about  the  same  absolute  quantity  of  demo- 
cratic liberty  might  remain  and  lift  up  its  voice  all  over  this  land.  I  dare  say,  inas- 
much as  a  certain  tie  is  said  to  connect  us  everywhere,  we  should  still  retain  a  tie  of 
connexion  with  one  another  till,  through  a  series  of  affliction,  and  struggle,  and  strife, 
we  had  been  fain  to  take  refuge  all  of  us  beneath  the  Dead  Sea  of  despotism,  just  as 
we  are  connected  with  patriot  Hungary  and  patriot  Poland,  and  other  patriotic  falls. 
I  dare  say  the  same  quantity  of  republicanism  would  be  left  ;  but  this  national  unity, 
through  which  our  liberty  was  achieved — this  constitutional  unity — where  would  it 
bel  Just  exactly  where  the  Methodism  of  1784  went  when  the  Church  in  which  it 
was  embodied,  and  through  which  it  was  to  act,  was  destroyed  by  the  act  of  the 
Conference. 

The  question  now  is,  whether  the  General  Conference  had  the  constitutional 
authority,  under  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Methodism,  to  make  such  a  division  as 
this.  We  utterly  deny  it  ;  and  I  feel  an  extreme  anxiety  to  bespeak  in  advance  the 
indulgent  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  perhaps  very  tedious  historical  argument,  to 
some  extent,  by  which  I  am  now  about  to  endeavour  to  establish  that  proposition.  I 
submit  that  they  had  not  a  particle  of  authority,  under  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of 
Methodism,  to  divide  the  Church  at  all.  The  question  might  perhaps  be  avoided  on 
the  part  of  these  defendants,  for,  as  I  have  said,  according  to  a  view  of  the  act  on 
which  we  shall  much  insist  before  the  argument  shall  be  concluded,  even  if  it  had 
power  to  divide  the  Church,  he  who  retires  takes  no  fund  with  him,  unless  by  a  spe- 
cial grant.  But  the  question  lies  in  that.  It  is  one  of  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and 
a  right  determination  of  it,  which  we  shall  be  sure  to  have  from  the  learning  of  this 
Bench,  will,  in  my  humble  judgment,  do  something  to  conduct  these  parties  back 
again,  which  I  personally  certainly  very  much  desire. 

It  is  common  to  say,  and  it  is  said  in  the  case  cited  the  other  day  from  Benj.  Mon- 
roe— a  case  which  I  brought  with  me,  as  it  is  the  one  which  discussed  this  subject — 
that  there  is  a  sovereign  and  ultimate  power  in  all  bodies  competent  to  destroy  it. 
There  must  be,  it  is  very  common  to  say,  some  power  to  dissolve  the  Union;  there 
must  be  a  power  somewhere  competent  to  dissolve  a  corporation,  a  finn,  to  dissolve 
the  Church,  to  dissolve  society  itself  This  may  very  well  bo  so  ;  and  this  was  an  ar- 
gument which  was  very  much  pressed  by  my  learned  brother,  in  adverting  to  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances  which  might  occur,  in  the  progress  of  event;:,  to  render  a 
division  of  this  Church  expedient,  and  perhaps  necessary,  lint  then  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  any  specific  body  in  a  given  polity  is  the  organic  dcpo.'^itory  of  this  transcendent 
and  fatal  power.  Whether  any  specific  body,  as  Ihe  General  (inference,  has  it  or 
not,  or  whether  such  a  body  itself  is  a  mere  subordinate  or  administrative  function, 
depending  on  a  higher  and  secret  sovereign  will,  is  a  qnestion  in  every  case  of  his- 
tory and  of  law.  That  is  a  question  in  this  case  as  ajiplicablc  to  the  General  Con- 
ference. 

Somewhere.  I  may  admit,  the  power  must  exist.  It  must  exist,  if  your  Honours 
please,  in  the  General  Conference,  or  in  the  sovereign  will  which  created  the  Church 
behind  it  ;  but  whether  in  one  or  the  other,  is  a  qui'stion  of  law  and  of  history — a 
question  of  ecclesiastical  law  to  be  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  Church— a  ques- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  law  upon  the  polity  of  Methodism  itself    I  have  drawn  out 
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with  some  care  a  proposition  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  maintain,  in  regard  to  the 
powers  of  the  General  Conference.  Our  proposition  is,  that  the  General  Conference 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  whenever,  as  in  1844,  it  is  called  and  assembled 
in  its  ordinary  course,  under  its  ordinary  and  appointed  designations  of  meeting,  is  a 
mere  administrative  body  of  the  Chuiyh.  It  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  superin- 
tending legislature,  judiciary,  and  executive  of  the  Church,  created  and  existing  to 
administer  its  affairs  from  time  to  time,  and  for  that  purpose  durante  vita  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  its  government,  and  provisions  for  its  unity,  and  growth,  and 
good  ;  but  it  was  a  subordinate  agent,  a  servant  of  the  Church  itself  It  never  was 
the  original  creator  of  the  Church.  Sitting  in  its  ordinary  capacity,  and  under  its 
ordinary  call,  it  never  represented  the  sovereign  power  which  created  the  Church  ; 
it  never  was  made  to  be  the  destroyer  of  the  Church  ;  and  it  has  never  had,  in  any 
era,  more  power  to  dissolve  or  to  destroy  the  Church  than  the  General  Government 
has  to-day  to  divide  the  Union  by  a  line  of  partition  drawn  across  it  from  East  to 
West.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  itself  was  created  in  1784,  by  an  extraor- 
dinary and  special  Conference,  convened  for  that  precise  purpose,  under  a  letter  from 
Wesley,  and  in  accordance  with  the  universal  wish  of  Methodism,  lay  and  clerical,  in 
the  United  States.  That  Conference  created  the  Methodist  Church  for  the  whole 
United  States — created  it  to  be  one,  to  exist  forever,  or  while  such  Churches  exist 
upon  the  earth.  When  that  Conference  had  done  its  work  of  creating  the  Church, 
it  retired,  disappeared,  and  has  never  again  been  assembled  in  the  history  of  Method- 
ism. By  virtue  of  that  act  of  creation,  the  Methodist  Church  has  existed  ever  since, 
and  will  exist  until  another  Conference  called  for  the  purpose,  representing  and  em- 
bodying the  will  of  the  real  sovereign — that  is,  universal  Methodism  as  a  whole — 
shall  decree  its  dissolution ;  and  long,  late,  and  distant  may  that  be.  After  this 
Church  was  created,  it  had,  and  necessarily  must  have  had,  administrative  bodies, 
through  which  in  various  spheres  to  carry  on  its  daily  business.  Such  are  the  officers 
of  the  Church,  such  are  the  annual  conferences,  such  are  the  quarterly  conferences, 
and  such  is,  or  such  at  least  was  in  1792,  the  General  Conference.  These,  all  of  them, 
are  subordinate,  executive  agencies  of  the  principal,  the  constituent — the  Church. 
When  they  are  called  together  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  under  the  ordinary  call,  they 
have  none  of  them  any  more  power  to  destroy  the  original  sovereign  creator  and  con- 
stituent than  an  attorney  employed  to  execute  a  deed  of  land  has  power  to  shoot  his 
principal  through  the  head.  Such  is  our  proposition.  I  now  have  respectfully  to 
ask  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  general  outline  of  proof  by  which  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  establish  it.  I  have  stated  it  as  it  applies  to  every  one  of  the  conferences, 
and  to  every  one  of  the  eras  of  the  General  Conference.  For  the  discussion  I  must 
to  some  extent  follow  the  example  of  my  learned  brother,  and  consider  the  General 
Conference  as  existing  in  the  Methodist  Church  before  1808  and  after  1808,  which  is 
the  period  when  it  became  strictly  a  representative  body,  called  the  General  Confer- 
ence ;  and  under  that  division  I  mean  to  submit  these  two  propositions  ;  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  body  called  the  General  Conference,  meeting  in  its  ordinary  course 
and  under  no  extraordinary  call,  instructed  to  do  or  consider  no  specific  or  extraordi- 
nary act,  did  never,  even  before  1808,  have  power  to  divide  the  Church,  or  any  analo- 
gous power,  but  was  strictly  an  administrative  body,  existing  to  govern  a  Church 
which  another  distinct  body  had  previously  created  ;  in  the  second  place,  I  mean  to 
say  that  even  so,  its  actual  administrative  powers  were  reduced  to  some  extent  in 
1808.    I  shall  first  consider  the  earlier  eras  and  first  proposition. 

To  know  what  the  General  Conference  prior  to  1808  was,  what  it  was  created,  and 
what  it  was  authorized  to  do,  I  shall  have  to  treat  the  subject  somewhat  historically. 
The  history  of  the  Conference  before  1808  lies  precisely  in  these  few  facts.    I  will 
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present  the  facts  to  the  Court  as  I  suppose  them  to  exist,  and  call  your  Honours'  at- 
tention a  little  more  in  detail  to  the  evidence.  The  history  of  the  Church  before 
1808  stands  on  these  facts,  and  these  alone.  First,  the  creator  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1784  was  not  a  General  Conference  meeting  in  the  ordinary 
course,  but  it  was  a  power  totally  distinct  from;  and  other  than,  any  General  Confer- 
ence that  was  ever  convened.  It  was  an  extraordinary  body,  such  as  never  assem- 
bled before  or  since,  convened  under  the  apostolical  letter  of  Wesley,  the  real  father 
and  founder  of  Methodism  in  America,  for  the  express  purpose  of  considering  on  the 
organization  of  a  Church  for  a  new  nation,  composed  of  all  the  travelling  preachers 
en  masse,  and  not  of  a  representation  or  delegation,  acting  in  execution  of  a  strong 
and  general  demand  of  the  laity  for  a  Church  that  could  administer  its  own  sacra- 
ments.   That  is  my  first  historical  proposition. 

2d.  After  this  body  had  created  the  Church,  it  separated  to  appear  de  facto  no 
more. 

3d.  After  that  attempt  there  was  not,  and  there  never  had  been,  such  a  thing  as  a 
General  Conference,  with  any  recognised  character,  and  duties,  and  powers,  known  to 
Methodism  in  this  country  ;  and  there  never  was  a  General  Conference  called  by 
that  name,  and  with  known  and  recognised  powers,  until  the  year  1792.  Advisory 
bodies,  under  the  name  of  regular  conferences,  had  been  called  by  the  general 
assistant  before,  but  with  no  power  of  deciding  in  any  instance  against  his  voice. 

4th.  This  convention  extraordinary  which  made  the  Church,  did  not  provide  for 
any  General  Conference  then  to  exist  in  it  at  all  for  any  purpose,  but  it  set  it  going 
with  an  administrative  economy  made  up  of  various  administrative  agents,  variously 
subordinate — bishops,  annual  conferences,  quarterly  conferences,  and  on  one  occasion 
a  body  called  a  council.  So  it  continued  to  exist  till  1792,  without  any  General  Con- 
ference in  it,  or  about  it,  or  recognised  by  it  at  all. 

5th.  After  some  years'  experience  of  these  administrative  agencies,  in  1792  a 
General  Conference  developed  itself  The  proper  mode  of  expressing  it,  perhaps, 
would  be  to  say  that  the  General  Conference  was  the  last  and  most  perfect  in  the 
series  of  mere  administrative  agencies.  The  General  Conference  from  this  time 
down  to  1808  was  never  endowed  with  a  particle  of  power  to  dissolve  the  Church, 
with  a  particle  of  analogous  power,  with  a  particle  of  power  to  do  one  act  which  the 
bishop  had  not  done  by  his  own  regular  conference.  So  it  existed  down  to  1808,  and 
at  that  time  these  administrative  functions,  such  as  they  were,  were  actually  reduced 
instead  of  being  enlarged.  In  other  words,  I  shall  say  when  I  come  to  present  the 
proofs  of  it  a  little  more  fully,  that  it  merely  developed  itself  and  took  the  place  of 
the  bishop  and  his  advisers,  and  had  exactly  the  same  power  to  dissolve  the  Church 
which  the  bishop  had,  and  not  one  solitary  particle  more.  I  beg  your  Honours'  par- 
don for  occupying  so  much  time  in  the  narration  of  the  five  great  facts  which  com- 
pose the  history  of  that  period  ;  and  now  pardon  me  if  I  trespass  a  little  further  to 
return  and  endeavour  successfully  to  establish  them. 

Who,  then,  created  the  Church  organization  ■?  Tliat,  I  suppose,  is  the  first  question 
in  an  inquiry  like  this.  Of  course  I  need  not  say  that  it  w.is  no  such  General  Con- 
ference as  this  that  existed  in  1844— that  is,  a  body  of  drlei,r.ited  representatives,  for 
no  such  Conference  had  before  1808  existed  at  all.  I  should  say,  before  I  proceed  to 
adduce  the  proofs  on  which  I  rely  for  it,  that  the  creator  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  an  extraordinary  body,  such  as  had  never  assembled  before,  called  for  a 
convention — under  the  name  of  "  The  General  ("onference,"  it  is  true,  but  <■. imposed 
of  all  the  travelling  preachers,  not  of  a  part  of  them  selected  by  the  annual  or  the 
quarterly  conferences,  or  otherwise,  of  the  whole  body  of  the  preachers  c?i  masse. 
This  body  assembled  under  .Mr.  Wesley's  letter  of  invitation,  in  accordance  with  the 
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general  and  strong  demand  of  the  laity  of  the  country  for  a  separate  organization, 
and  for  a  Church  capable  of  administering  its  own  sacraments.    That  convention, 
thus  composed,  and  thus  called  in  obedience  to  such  a  demand,  created  this  Church. 
The  true  sovereign  then,  I  submit,  the  true  sovereign  by  vfhich  alone  it  was  created, 
and  by  which  alone  it  can  be  destroytd,  may  be  said  to  be  the  preachers  in  a  mass, 
acting  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  through  the  advice  of  Wesley,  and 
upon  their  own  judgment  of  expediency,  utility,  and  duty,  and  convened  (I  must  not 
allow  to  be  forgotten  for  an  instant)  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  that  very 
work.    So  that  it  was,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  as  distinguished  from  any  General 
Conference  that  ever  sat  before  or  ever  convened  afterwards,  analogous  to  the  con- 
vention that  created  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787,  and  the  various  conventions 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been  assembled  to  create  the  various  constitutions  of 
the  several  States.    That  body  was  the  true  creator  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.   It  may  be  variously  stated,  but  every  mode  of  statement  is  equally  decisive 
for  the  use  to  which  I  would  hereafter  endeavour  to  apply  it.    It  may  be  stated  that 
the  true  creator  of  the  Church  was  the  general  and  collective  will  of  American  Me- 
thodism, acting  through  the  laity  and  through  the  preachers.    Or  it  may  be  said  that 
it  was  the  collective  will  of  American  Methodism,  expressing  itself  and  acting 
through  an  extraordinary  convention,  called  under  a  letter  of  Mr.  Wesley  for  that 
express  purpose,  which  did  its  work,  and  then  disappeared.    But,  however  it  may  be 
denominated,  I  submit  that  I  am  right,  in  an  abbreviated  and  general  way  of  stating  it, 
in  saying  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  convention  called  for  that  express  purpose,  under 
the  name  of  a  General  Conference,  but  not  in  the  least  degree  resembling  any  Gene- 
ral Conference  convened  before,  or  any  General  Conference  that  has  been  assembled 
from  that  hour  to  this.    It  was  a  great  ecclesiastical  convention  of  the  Methodists  of 
America. 

This  brings  to  the  consideration  of  a  question  of  some  importance,  and  that  is 
this  : — it  may  be  said  that,  inasmuch  as  the  body  creating  the  Church  assembled  un- 
der the  name  of  a  General  Conference,  therefore,  wherever  we  find  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  a  body  sitting  under  the  name  of  General  Conference,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  all  the  powers  and  to  be  clothed  with  all  the  authority,  with  the  same 
transcendent  powers,  with  the  original  convention.  In  other  words,  the  argument 
may  be,  that  whereas  this  body,  which  I  have  called  an  extraordinary  convention, 
really  assembled  under  the  name  of  General  Conference,  therefore,  whenever  you 
afterwards  find  a  body  in  the  Methodist  polity  assembling  under  the  same  denomina- 
tion, it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it  assembles  for  the  same  general  ends,  and  is  clothed 
with  the  same  transcendent  powers.  Now  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  this  • 
for  the  second  historical  fact,  to  the  proof  of  which  I  am  now  about  to  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Court,  is,  on  the  contrary,  exactly  this,  that  at  that  time,  1784,  when  this 
body  assembled,  there  existed  no  such  thing  as  a  General  Conference  in  the  Metho- 
dist Church  with  defined  and  recognised  character,  or  with  any  character  or  any 
powers  whatsoever ;  so  that  this  body  was  not  only  new,  but  was  exactly  and  merely 
a  convention  of  creation  and  of  independency,  no  less  and  no  more  That  is  the 
second  fact,  and  to  prove  it,  I  shall  have,  perhaps,  to  take  a  little  more  time  than  I 

Beforo  1784  then,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Methodist  system  in  this  country  un- 
der the  name  of  General  Conference,  or  with  any  recognised  powers  of  any  descrip- 
tion, even  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  Church.  I  thmk  important  conse- 
quences  flow  from  this  fact,  and  I  shall  therefore  take  pains  to  see  whether  it  is 
controverted  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the  other  side,  and  if  it  be  controverted  I 
shall  proceed  to  establish  it  by  the  histories  of  Methodism,  if  they  are  admitted  for 
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the  purpose  ;  if  they  are  not  admitted,  I  shall  content  myself  with  stating  what  I 
understand  and  am  satisfied  the  historic  fact  really  is,  and  then  to  say  that  the 
plaintiffs  have  the  burden  of  proof  on  this  part  of  the  cause,  and  they  are  to  evince 
the  contrary  if  they  maintain  it. 

It  is  true  then,  that  from  1773 — that  is  the  first  period  to  which  I  go  back — there  were 
occasionally  convened  by  the  general  assistant  of  Mr.  Wesley  in  this  country,  a  body 
under  the  name  of  regular  conference,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  assistant  upon 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  That  first  began,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
in  1773,  which  is  perhaps  a  date  not  unimportant  for  your  Honours  to  bear  in  mind. 
That  body,  however,  was  simply  an  advisory  body,  and  it  must  be  perfectly  clear  that 
it  had  no  power,  on  any  debatable  matter  at  all  down  to  1784.  And,  extraordinary  as 
it  may  seem,  the  fact  is  indisputable  that  the  general  assistant,  who  convened  it  for 
his  own  advice,  after  he  had  heard  a  matter  debated,  decided  it  for  himself  indepen- 
dent of  the  conference.  Such  continued  to  be  the  state  of  the  case  from  1773  to 
1784.  As  to  the  proofs  of  this,  I  should  begin  first  by  referring  to  the  History  of  the 
Discipline,  page  10,  where  we  find  some  allusion  to  a  conference  of  1773  ;  but  I  feel 
bound  to  say  that  for  the  complete  exhibition  of  the  evidence  on  this  point,  I  shall 
desire  to  refer  to  Dr.  Bangs's  History  of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  I  suppose  to  be 
an  authoritative  and  satisfactory  account  of  these  proceedings,  and  which  fully  sup- 
ports the  statement  I  have  had  the  honour  to  make.  I  would  turn  your  Honours'  atten- 
tion in  the  first  place,  to  1  Bangs's  History,  page  342,  for  the  general  statement  that  no 
such  thing  as  a  General  Conference,  by  that  name,  ever  existed  in  this  country  until 
1792.  I  refer  to  it  merely  in  proof  of  a  fact  which  is  really  very  well  established  in 
the  History  of  the  Discipline  itself,  that,  down  to  1792,  there  had  been  no  General 
Conference  at  all.  Until  1773,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  sort  of  conference  at 
all.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  Court  that  when  after  that  time,  between  1773 
and  1784,  the  general  assistant  called  regular  conferences,  they  were  advisory  only, 
and  had  no  powers  to  pass  on  any  debatable  matter  at  all,  I  refer  to  1  Bangs's  History, 
pages  131  and  132.  That  passage  is  of  so  much  pertinence  and  importance,  that  I 
shall  pause  to  read  it.  He  is  writing  the  History  of  1779  ;  he  has  not  yet  arrived  at 
1784,  but  this  is  subsequent  to  the  calling  of  these  conferences.  What  he  says, 
therefore,  throws  light  on  their  power  : — 

••  These  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  conference  held  at  Judge  White's,  in  the 
State  of  Delaware.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  at  that  time 
of  determining  debatable  questions  by  a  majority  of  votes  ;  but,  in  imitation  of  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Wesley,  after  hearing  all  that  could  be  said  pro  and  con,  the  presiding 
officer  decided  the  point." 

In  confirmation  of  that  fact,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  it  probably  had 
its  origin,  I  will  make  two  references  to  different  parts  of  the  History  of  the  Disci- 
pline, and  then  leave  the  subject.  In  1773,  History  of  Discipline,  page  10,  it  is  re- 
corded that — 

"At  the  first  conference  held  in  Philadelphia,  June  1773,  the  following  queries 
were  proposed  to  every  preacher  : — 

"  Quest.  1.  Ought  not  the  authority  of  .Mr.  Wesley  md  that  conference  to  extend  to 
the  preachers  and  people  in  America,  as  well  as  in  (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland  1 

'•  Ans.  Yes." 

So  that  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  by  an  ordinance  of  the  first  conference 
of  1773,  the  proceedings  of  subsequent  confen  nces  and  Methodist  denomination  m 
this  country  were  subject  to  the  determination  of  Mr.  Wesley's  conferences  in 
Europe.    Therefore  it  came  to  pass  exactly  as  the  historian  had  recorded  it,  that 
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down  to  1784,  these  bodies  were  nothing  but  advisory  bodies,  without  any  power  to 
decide  a  matter  which  was  debatable.  I  will  not  trouble  your  Honours  with  any 
further  references  or  citations  to  establish  that  proposition.  I  think  it  will  not  be 
controverted. 

Now  it  follows  from  this  that  the  hi^y  which  in  1784  created  the  Church  was,  as 
I  have  denominated  it,  a  new  and  extraordinary  body,  called  for  a  new  and  extraor- 
dinary purpose,  and  under  a  new  name  in  that  Church ;  because,  as  I  have  shown, 
down  to  that  time  a  General  Conference  had  never  existed,  and  the  regular  confer- 
ences that  existed  had  been  advisory  bodies,  without  the  slightest  power  of  determina- 
tion. 

The  next  important  fact  is,  that  this  body,  which  thus  created  the  new  Church, 
then  retired,  and  did  not  create  or  provide  for  any  General  Conference  at  all,  even  to 
administer  its  affairs.  This  is  a  fact  of  very  great  importance,  and  when  I  come  by- 
and-by  to  apply  it  to  an  important  problem,  i.e.,  with  what  powers  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1792  came  into  existence,  I  think  it  will  be  found  to  throw  very  great  light 
on  that  inquiry.  The  fact  is,  that  this  General  Conference  of  1784  did  not  create  or 
provide  any  General  Conference  even  to  administer  its  affairs  ;  but  on  the  contrary 
it  seems  to  have  assumed  that  the  administration  would  be  carried  along  very  well 
by  the  annual  conferences,  and  quarterly  conferences,  and  the  officers  of  the  Church. 
In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  there  was  no  General  Conference  in  the  Church  to  do  any- 
thing under  any  name.  The  amount  of  the  matter  is,  that  this  extraordinary  conven- 
tion made  it  at  first,  set  it  in  operation,  with  a  bishop,  and  with  annual  conferences  and 
quarterly  conferences  to  advise  him  as  to  its  administrative  economy.  Therefore 
your  Honours  will  see  that  the  General  Conference  of  1792,  which  is  relied  upon  as 
starting  all  at  once  into  existence  with  power  to  destroy  the  Church,  did  not  origin- 
ally even  come  into  the  contemplation  of  the  plan  for  creating  the  Church  and  pro- 
viding for  its  adiginistration,  for  it  started,  and  began,  and  proceeded  eight  years 
unattended  and  unaided  by  a  solitary  particle  of  administrative  agency,  except  its 
bishop  and  its  annual  and  quarterly  conferences,  and  for  a  very  brief  period  a  body 
called  a  council,  to  which  I  shall  call  attention  in  a  moment.  This  fact  is  not  con- 
troverted by  anybody.  Everybody  agrees  that  no  General  Conference  existed  until 
1792.  What  was  the  administrative  economy  of  the  Church  during  this  time  ^  A 
bishop  at  its  head,  quarterly  conferences  and  annual  conferences,  that  is  to  say,  local 
assemblages  called  from  time  to  time  by  the  bishop  to  give  him  advice,  composed  the 
entire  administrative  economy  of  this  Church,  from  1784  to  1792,  and  in  the  contem- 
plation of  its  creators  seems  to  have  been  thought  likely  to  be  enough  for  the  Church 
in  all  periods.  The  bishop  from  time  to  time  in  these  annual  conferences,  and  in 
these  quarterly  conferences,  and  in  his  regular  conferences,  if  he  chose  to  call  them, 
conversed  with  them  on  changes  of  Discipline  which  he  proposed  to  introduce  ;  and 
if  he  found  by  that  consultation  that  his  changes  would  be  likely  to  be  acceptable  tc 
the  body  of  the  Church,  of  his  own  authority  he  changed  the  Discipline.  That  was 
so  for  eight  years  ;  and  those  were  what  we  should  usually  call  the  first  and  purest 
years  of  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  they  were  those  which  immediately  succeeded  its 
creation.  Nay,  so  little  was  a  General  Conference  thought  of  by  the  generation 
of  1784,  that  in  1789 — I  will  show  it  from  the  historian  to  whom  reference  has  been 
made — it  was  mutually  taken  for  granted  that  a  General  Conference  was  entirely  im- 
practicable, and  therefore,  by  way  of  adding  a  new  administrative  agency  to  the 
Church,  and  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  general  will  of  the  Church  more  easily 
and  more  completely,  the  bishop  actually  projected  the  measure  of  a  council,  i.  e.,  a 
small  body  that  should  act  and  confer  with  him.  That  proposition  was  adopted,  and 
for  some  time  that  body  and  the  conferences,  annual  and  quarterly,  and  the  bishop 
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made  up  the  whole  administrative  polity  of  Methodism.  Let  me  call  your  Honours' 
attention  to  this  administrative  economy  as  I  find  it  in  1  Bangs,  page  303 — a  very 
instructive  chapter,  as  I  regard  it,  for  more  purposes  than  one,  as  I  hope  to  have 
strength  enough  and  voice  enough  to  make  the  Court  understand  before  I  am  through. 
He  says,  speaking  of  1789  : — 

'■  Having  thus  noticed  the  progress  of  the  work  of  religion  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  let  us  return  to  the  doings  of  the  conference.  In  consequence  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  work  on  every  hand,  spreading  over  such  a  large  territory,  there  were  two 
difficulties  which  arose  in  the  way  of  proceeding  in  the  manner  they  had  done  here- 
tofore. 

"1.  It  was  very  inconvenient  for  all  the  members  of  the  conference  to  assemble 
together  in  one  place  to  transact  their  business.  Hence,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
bishops  had  appointed  several  separate  conferences  for  the  despatch  of  their  ordinary 
affairs . 

"  2.  But  anything  which  was  done  in  these  separate  conferences  was  not  binding, 
except  simply  the  ordinations  and  stationing  the  preachers,  unless  sanctioned  by  them 
all.  And  as  this  could  rarely  be  expected,  constituted  as  human  nature  is,  it  was 
plainly  seen  that  there  was  danger  of  their  falling  to  pieces,  or  of  their  having  divers 
administrations. 

"To  provide  against  this  evil,  and  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  above  mentioned, 
it  was  determined  this  year,  as  the  best  thing  which  could  be  devised,  to  have  a 
council,  for  the  reasons  and  purposes,  and  with  the  powers  set  forth  in  the  following 
questions  and  answers  : — 

"'  Questions.  Whereas  the  holding  of  General  Conferences  on  this  extensive  conti- 
nent would  be  attended  with  a  variety  of  difficulties,  and  many  inconveniences  to  the 
work  of  God  ;  and  whereas  we  judge  it  expedient  that  a  council  should  be  formed  of 
chosen  men  out  of  the  several  districts,  as  representatives  of  the  whole  connexion,  to 
meet  at  stated  times  ;  in  what  manner  is  this  council  to  be  formed,  what  shall  be  its 
powers,  and  what  further  regulations  shall  be  made  concerning  if!'  " 

The  Court  will  have  been  struck,  I  am  sure,  by  the  recital  of  the  impracticability 
of  holding  General  Conferences  to  collect  the  general  will  for  the  administration  of 
ordinary  affairs.  Therefore  the  idea  of  a  council  develops  itself.  The  answer  to 
the  question  then  is  : — 

"  Answer.  1st.  Our  bishops  and  presiding  ciders  shall  be  the  members  of  this 
council  ;  provided,  that  the  members  who  form  the  council  be  never  fewer  than  nine. 
And  if  any  unavoidable  circumstance  prevent  the  attendance  of  a  presiding  elder  at 
the  council,  ho  shall  have  authority  to  send  another  elder  out  of  his  own  district  to 
represent  him  ;  but  the  elder  so  sent  by  the  absenting  presiding  elder  shall  have  no 
seat  in  the  council  without  the  approbation  of  the  bishop,  or  bishops,  and  presiding 
elders  present.  And  if,  after  the  above-mentioned  provisions  arc  complied  with,  any 
unavoidable  circumstance,  or  any  contingencies,  reduce  the  number  to  less  than  nine, 
the  bishop  shall  immediately  summon  such  ciders  as  do  not  preside,  to  complete  the 
number. 

"  2dly.  These  shall  have  authority  to  mature  everything  they  shall  judge  expedient. 
1.  To  preserve  the  general  union.  2.  To  render  and  preserve  the  external  form  of 
worship  similar  in  all  our  societies  through  the  continent.  3.  To  preserve  the  essen- 
tials of  the  Methodist  doctrines  and  discipline  pure  and  uncorrupted.  4.  To  correct 
all  abuses  and  disorders  ;  and,  lastly,  they  are  authorized  to  mature  everything  they 
may  sec  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  promoting  and  improving 
our  colleges  and  plan  of  education. 

"  3dly.  Provided  nevertheless,  that  nothing  sh.ill  be  received  as  the  resolution  of 
the  council,  unless  it  be  assented  to  unanimously  by  the  council  ;  and  nothing  so  as- 
sented to  by  the  council  shall  be  binding  in  any  district,  till  it  has  been  agreed  upon 
by  a  majority  of  the  conference  which  is  held  for  that  district." 

This  council,  thus  and  then  and  upon  that  policy  created,  existed  but  a  little  while  ; 
but  as  it  was  really  the  predecessor  of  the  General  Conference  proper,  and  was  the  first 
large  or  general  administrative  body  ever  collected  under  the  new  Church,  I  believe 
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your  Honours  will  be  inclined  to  say  the  child  was  the  father  of  the  man  in  this 
instance.    And  when  you  come  by-and-by,  when  we  arrive  at  1793,  to  inquire  with 
what  scope  of  power  the  General  Conference  then  met,  you  will  regard  as  a  fact  of 
extraordinary  importance,  not  to  say  decisive  interest,  that  it  was  immediately  prece- 
ded in  this  very  line  of  development  o^  administrative  agency  by  a  bishop's  council 
intended  to  collect  the  general  will.    There  will  not  be  a  particle  of  doubt  left  on  the 
mind  of  any  fair  historical  inquirer,  that  there  never  was  the  least  intention,  from  1793 
to  1808,  to  clothe  the  General  Conference  with  a  scintilla  of  authority  more  than  was 
given  to  the  bishop's  council.    It  is  for  that  reason,  that  I  have  somewhat  solicitously 
called  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  powers  and  objects  of  the  council,  as  they  are 
stated  in  Dr.  Bangs's  History.    The  first  is,  to  promote  the  general  union.  They 
were  not  creating  a  body  to  provide  means  for  facilitating  the  destruction  and  disrup- 
tion of  the  Church,  but  simply  and  solely,  when,  after  having  provided  a  series  of 
administrative  agency  that  had  worked  well,  outgrowing  its  infancy,  the  Church  de- 
manded something  more,  this  further  administrative  agency  was  provided,  to  collect 
the  general  will  more  easily,  and  do  greater  service.    Then  and  for  that  purpose,  to 
meet  that  exact  want,  this  council  was  devised  and  introduced.    It  was  tried  for  a 
brief  spax;e  of  time,  and  then  abandoned,  and  in  its  stead  was  substituted  the  Gene- 
ral Conference.    But  I  submit  that  there  cannot  be  a  particle  of  doubt  that  it  was 
intended  to  have,  and  did  have,  through  its  brief  period  of  somewhat  unpopular  exist- 
ence, the  very  same  work  to  do,  and  did  the  very  same  work,  nothing  less  and  nothing 
more,  which  the  General  Conference  which  assembled  in  1792  did.    Therefore  I 
hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  reading  again  the  powers  of  the  bishop's  council,  that 
you  may  see  whether  the  Methodists  at  this  time  were  carving,  and  whether  they 
were  anything  more  than  carving  out,  a  mere  series  of  devices  for  a  more  perfect 
Christian  and  associated  life,  which  the  old  convention  of  1784  organized,  and  organ- 
ized to  exist.    The  powers  of  the  council  are  : — 

"  1.  To  preserve  the  general  union." 

Not  to  destroy  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  to  preserve  the  general  union 
of  the  Church,  simply  and  solely  by  enabling  this  wide-spread  community  to  concen- 
trate their  wills  upon  the  administration  of  its  affairs  from  day  to  day. 

"  2.  To  render  and  preserve  the  external  form  of  worship  similar  in  all  our  societies 
through  the  continent.  3.  To  preserve  the  essentials  of  the  Methodist  doctrines  and 
disciplme  pure  and  uncorrupted.  4.  To  correct  all  abuses  and  disorders  ;  and,  lastly, 
they  are  authorized  to  mature  everything  they  may  see  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
Church,  and  for  the  promoting  and  improving  our  colleges  and  plan  of  education." 

This  council  I  have  said  was  unpopular.  The  next  fact  we  find  is,  that  in  1793  the 
first  General  Conference  ever  convened  in  America  under  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  assembled.  We  find  all  at  once,  in  1792,  that  it  had  been  ordained  by  the 
constituent  body,  by  the  Methodism  of  the  country,  that  from  that  time  forward  such 
a  body  should  assemble  once  in  four  years,  for  the  same  purpose  and  clothed  with  the 
same  powers.  Now  the  problem  is,  with  what  powers,  and  for  what  purposes,  the 
constituent  creator  and  sovereign  of  1792  all  at  once  wakes  up  and  ordains  that  there 
shall  be  in  the  Methodist  ecclesiastical  polity,  from  that  time  forth,  a  General  Confe- 
rence, assembled,  and  sitting,  and  doing  its  work  every  four  years.  I  submit  that 
prima  fMie  we  have  established,  that  the  only  purpose  for  which  the  constituent  body 
could  have  all  at  once  called  a  General  Conference  into  existence,  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  it  to  act  as  a  body  of  mere  administrative  power,  and  with  no  power 
at  all  beyond  it.  The  sovereign  will  in  1784  had  made  the  Church,  and  set  it  in  ope- 
ration,  and  left  it  to  carry  on  its  practical  life  by  officers  and  annual  and  quarterly  con- 
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fereiices.  For  some  time  these  answered  that  purpose  very  well.  In  the  progress 
of  events  it  was  found  that  a  council  would  be  a  convenient  addition  to  the  existing, 
appointed  series  of  administrative  devise,  and  thereupon  a  council  was  created  ;  but 
nobody  will  pretend,  that  in  creating  a  council  they  meant  to  go  beyond  the  creation 
of  a  mere  admmistrative  body,  with  no  more  power  to  dissolve  the  Church  than  the 
bishop  had.  That  bodv  was  unpopular,  and  did  its  work  but  for  a  little  time.  Thea 
comes  the  General  Conference.  Prima  facie,  I  submit  that  the  very  date  of  its  birth, 
the  very  order  in  which  it  comes  into  existence  in  the  series  of  administrative  agen- 
cies, the  very  fact  that  the  great  want  of  the  Church  at  that  time  was  not  a  power  to 
destroy,  but  a  power  to  administer,  the  very  fact  that  the  Church  was  already  cre- 
ated, and  set  going  forever,  shows  that  the  General  Conference  came  into  existence 
as  an  administrative  body,  and  an  administrative  body  alone.  This  is  the  inference 
the  historian  would  make,  if  ho  were  to  inquire  into  the  matter  independent  from  this 
controversy.  This  is  the  inference,  I  think,  which  this  Court  will  make.  It  actually 
was  created  to  be.  and  became  to  be,  just  what  we  should  infer  from  the  historic 
facts — the  time  when  it  came  into  existence,  the  order  in  which  it  stood,  and  was  pro- 
bably designed.  I  have  a  right  to  stop  here,  and  call  on  the  counsel  on  the  other 
side  for  a  particle  of  proof,  that  the  prima  facie  inference  is  not  the  true  inference  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  Genera!  Conference.  I  call  upon  them  now  to 
exhibit  to  the  Court  one  solitary  scrap  of  proof,  that  the  General  Conference  of  to-day 
possesses  a  particle  more  power  than  the  bishop's  council  of  yesterday.  I  press 
them  cn  the  historical  question.  If  it  were  a  question  on  the  history  of  Rome,  to  be 
illustrated  by  a  Xiebuhr,  or  by  a  Xeandcr  on  the  history  of  the  Church,  I  respectfully 
submit  that  it  is  perfectlv  manifest  as  a  solution  of  the  historical  problem,  having  re- 
gard to  the  dates  and  series  of  events  and  the  demands  of  the  Church,  that  at  the 
time  the  General  Conference  came  into  existence,  it  was  just  exactly  what  the 
bishop's  council  had  been,  what  the  bishop  had  been,  what  the  annual  and  quarterly 
conferences  li  ;d  been — administrative  functionaries,  but  neither  creators,  nor  de- 
stroyers, nor  participators  in  a  particle  of  that  transcendent  povi-er.  I  call  then  on 
the  other  side  for  a  historical  deduction  ;  and  I  have  only  to  submit,  and  I  demand 
judgment  for  the  di  fendants  in  this  case  on  it,  for  it  puts  an  end  to  this  controversy, 
that  the  plaintitTs  h;ive  not  furnished  your  Honours  with  a  solitary  particle  of  proof, 
to  show  that  the  powers  taken  by  the  General  Conference  exct:eded  those  which  I 
have  been  attempting  to  present. 

Then  where  is  the  proof  to  come  from  1  There  are  only  two  sources  of  evidence. 
They  may,  in  the  lirst  place,  call  attention  to  the  Disci|iline  of  1792,  to  find  there 
written  a  code  defining  the  powers  of  the  Cieneral  Conference.  It  is  silent  on  the 
matter.  There  is  not  one  word  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  not  one  word  in  the 
written  constitution,  .slmwing  with  what  jiowers  the  constituents,  in  1792,  mtended  to 
invest  this  body  .it  the  time  it  was  called  into  existence. 

Then  we  are  driven  to  the  other  source  of  inquiry.  How  are  we  to  asn^rtain  the 
powers  j)nss<  ;,scd  !  By  looking  only  at  the  powers  which  it  put  in  exercise.  The 
Court  are,  therefore  simply  on  these  proofs,  which  the  parties  on  both  sides  lay  before 
them,  to  see  if  the  Cieneral  Conference,  from  1792  to  ISO.S,  ever  dreamed,  so  far  as 
Its  powers  and  intentions  can  by  possibility  be  conjectured,  that  they  were  clothed 
with  a  solitary  particle  of  power  beyond  the  autliority  ])ossessed  by  the  bisho])  s 
council,  which  jireceded  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  General  Conference  went  on  in 
the  path  of  the  inshop's  council  and  the  annual  and  quarterly  conferences,  We  find 
it  going  on,  m  the  same  useful,  but  well-defined  and  comparatively  humble  path  of 
mere  administrative  service  We  find  it  here  and  there  making  changes  in  the  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  and  those  not  considerable  changes,    I  sulnnit  that  not  one 
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act  of  a  higher  degree  of  power  was  done  in  this  period,  and  that  nothing  was  done 
by  the  General  Conference,  from  1792  to  1808,  which  had  not  been  done  over  again 
in  the  period  which  preceded  it.  Therefore,  unless  the  learned  counsel  are  prepared 
to  say,  that  the  bishop's  council,  before  1792,  could  have  dissolved  the  Church,  the 
plaintiffs  have  not  presented  a  scrap  o^  evidence  that  the  General  Conference,  after 
1792,  could  dissolve  the  Church. 

The  only  answer  I  heard  suggested  to  this  by  my  learned  brother  was,  that  this 
Conference  must  have  had  all  power  to  dissolve  the  Church,  because  it  was  com- 
posed of  all  the  preachers.  Because  it  was  composed  of  all  the  preachers,  did  it  neces- 
sarily have  power  to  destroy  the  Church  1  On  the  contrary,  I  suppose  the  question 
is  exactly  this  :  With  what  powers,  and  for  what  purposes,  do  the  preachers  appear 
to  have  decided,  all  at  once,  to  introduce  and  establish  a  General  Conference  1  That 
is  the  question.  The  question  is  not,  whether  all  the  preachers,  assembled  under  a 
special  call  for  that  purpose,  might  or  might  not,  at  any  period  before  1808,  pull 
down  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  That  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is, 
for  what  purposes,  and  with  what  powers,  they  decided,  in  point  of  fact,  that  they 
would  at  once  introduce,  and  make  part  of  their  regular  polity,  a  General  Conference  1 
We  do  not  advance  one  solitary  step  to  the  solution  of  that,  by  being  told  that  all  the 
preachers  were  members  of  that  Conference.  Suppose  they  were.  The  very  last 
thing  they  might  have  dreamed  of  on  earth  would  be  all  at  once  to  set  going  a  body 
that  should  have  power  to  destroy  the  Church.  They  might  have  introduced  such  a 
General  Conference  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  they  did  so  in 
point  of  fact.  For  the  proof  of  that  we  have  to  go  back  again  to  the  language  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  in  which  there  is  not  a  word  about  it  from  beginning  to 
end. 

I  therefore  submit,  with  very  great  confidence,  at  least  so  much  as  this,  that  the 
plaintiflTs  have  entirely  failed  to  show  that  even  before  1808  this  General  Conference 
could  ecclesiastically  work  a  division  of  the  Church.  There  is  an  utter  failure  to 
show  it  in  point  of  fact.  We  deny  it  by  our  answer.  The  fair  result  of  the  historical 
investigation  seems  to  be  that  they  did  not  possess  it ;  and  unless  it  be  held  that  be- 
cause the  preachers  might  have  clothed  it  with  all  powers,  they  necessarily  decided 
so  to  clothe  it,  there  is  a  total  failure,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  of  this  part  of  the  plaintiffs' 
case. 

The  hour  of  adjournment  having  arrived,  the  Court  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning. 


SEVENTH  DAY.— Tuesday,  May  27th,  1851. 

Mr.  Choate  resumed, — May  it  please  your  Honours,  if,  on  this  review,  or  any 
review  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Conference  of  1792,  the  Court  should 
be  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  probable  inference  that  that  Conference  came  into  existence 
as  a  mere  body  of  administration — the  last  and  ripest  of  the  series  of  administrative 
agencies — then  the  case  on  this  point  is  ended.  If  your  Honours  should  only  doubt 
on  that  question,  the  case  on  this  point  is  also  ended.  If,  however,  you  are  of  opi- 
nion that  it  has  been  clearly  and  certainly  established  as  a  proposition  of  historical 
fact,  by  the  proper  species  of  evidence,  and  the  requisite  degree  of  it,  that  this  Con- 
ference, ab  origine,  was  clothed  with  these  extraordinary  powers,  then  we  have 
arrived  at  the  question,  whether  or  not  the  same  extraordinary  power  was  bestowed 
upon  the  representative  General  Conference  created  in  18081  This  is  a  mere  matter 
of  intent.    It  all  turns  on  the  single  inquiry,  and  that,  I  think,  is  not  extended  and 
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not  difficult,  whether  the  constituency  of  1808  intended,  as  a  matter  of  intent,  to 
clothe  the  General  representative  Conference,  which  it  then,  for  the  first  time,  brought 
into  existence,  with  a  power  to  dissolve  and  destroy,  by  dividing  the  Church.  For, 
I  take  it  that  it  is  a  universal  and  elementary  proposition,  that  the  powers  of  a 
representative  and  delegated  body  are  exactly  what  the  constituent  creator  meant  to 
give  it — no  less  and  no  more.  I  take  this  as  a  universal  and  elementary  proposition, 
running  throughout  all  agency,  as  between  parties  of  substitution,  of  representation, 
of  delegation,  from  the  broadest  to  the  narrowest,  that  the  intention  of  the  constituent 
defines  and  measures  the  power  of  the  delegate.  While  this  is  true,  undoubtedly, 
throughout  the  law  of  agency,  in  a  general  way  this  is  recognised  to  be  true  by  everv 
school  of  politics  in  its  application  to  the  highest  departments  of  government  under 
the  constitution.  Even  they  who  hold  that  the  representative  is  not  to  be  palsied  by 
the  will  of  his  constituents,  place  themselves  on  the  broad,  general,  original  ground, 
that  the  constituent,  by  the  act  of  creating  the  representative  function,  at  first  intended 
to  clothe  the  representative,  as  a  matter  of  intent,  with  the  power  and  to  devolve  on 
him  the  duty  of  acting  from  time  to  time,  of  acting  upon  his  ovm  independent  judg- 
ment, unaffected  by  the  occasional  interposition  of  the  irregular  and  uninstructed  will 
of  the  constituent.  So  that  I  believe  I  may  submit  it  as  a  doctrine  universally 
accepted,  and  everywhere  applied,  that  the  will  of  the  constituent  is  the  limit  and  the 
measure  of  the  power  of  the  representative. 

Turning,  then,  to  this  transaction  of  1808,  in  search  of  the  intention  of  the  consti- 
tuent, I  do  not  know  that  it  is  not  enough  for  me  to  say  that  I  can  discern  no  trace 
of  an  intention  to  confer  such  power.  Your  Honours  will  find  the  history  of  that 
transaction  on  p.  13  of  Proofs  No.  1.  You  will  there  find  that  the  constituent  body 
began,  in  the  first  place,  by  composing  the  new  representative  General  Conference, 
and  then,  in  article  5,  on  the  same  page,  it  proceeds  to  define  the  power  which  it 
intends  to  confer.  The  language  is  simply  and  exactly — "  The  General  Conference 
shall  have  full  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  our  Church." 

Now,  resting  there,  and  not  advancing  to  the  subject  of  the  restrictions  by  which 
this  grant  of  power  is  presently  to  be  limited  in  a  very  important  degre  e,  I  must  say, 
that  I  discern  no  evidence  that  this  bestows  the  capacity  of  destroying  or  dividing 
the  Church  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  what  it  seems  to  me  I  find  the  constituent  body 
doing  is  exactly  this :  The  Methodism  of  the  United  States  had  long  before  decided 
to  become,  and  to  be  one  Church  ;  had,  by  a  paramount  and  fundamental  law, 
ordained  unity  as  the  form  of  its  organic  being  ;  and  here,  in  furtherance  and  exe- 
cution of  that  ordination,  it  goes  on  to  create  a  body  which,  under  certain  restrictions 
and  limitations,  shall  make  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  afi'airs  of  that  unity  thus 
previously  created,  existing  and  intending  to  exist  indefinitely.  I  deduce  tliis  as  all 
that  the  constituent  body  intends  to  do  in  the  first  place,  from  the  nature  of  the  act 
that  he  is  doing,  and  from  the  character  of  the  actor  that  is  doing  it.  What  is  the 
act  being  done"!  And  who  is  the  actor  that  does  it  !  An  ixisting  (Jhurch,  already 
a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  created  by  the  general  Methodism,  for  a  life  all  but  per- 
petual on  earth,  having  an  existing  govermnent,  is  fotind  simply  amending  a  single  fea- 
ture of  that  government.  It  is  found  to  be  doing  nothing  K  ss,  and  nothing  more,  than 
altering  the  third  article  in  the  Discipline  of  the  Cunforcnce  which  preceded  it.  I  now 
respectfully  submit  that  from  the  act  which  is  being  di)iie  and  the  actor  who  is  doing 
it,  from  the  nature  of  the  act  and  the  actor,  the  indefinite  future  existence  of  the 
association  is  properly  assumed  as  a  thing  beyond  controversy,  and  aliinith-  estab- 
lished and  settled  ;  and  therefore  the  implication  is  simidv  this — that  wbere:is  here 
is  a  Church,  to  exist  long,  if  not  forever,  and  to  its  administration  and  L.r„vc  rnment  a 
General  Conference  is  needful,  they  proceeded  to  constitute  such  a  General  Confer- 
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ence,  with  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  it  during  its  whole  life.  That,  I 
submit,  is  the  implication  which  inevitably  results  from  the  nature  of  the  act  and  the 
character  of  the  actor.  However  broad  are  the  terms  in  which  the  power  is  bestowed 
upon  the  General  Conference,  it  is  all  at  last  to  be  considered  secundum  suhjectam 
materiam— it  is  all  to  be  taken  back,  and  rendered  ad  hoc  and  ad  rem.  It  is  to  be 
considered  at  last,  however  broad  the  terms  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  as  an  auxiliary 
and  administrative  power  alone.  Why,  is  it  not  so  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
analogous  law  1  A  power  of  attorney  may  be  conveyed  in  language  the  broadest, 
putting  the  agent,  apparently  in  all  things,  in  the  condition  of  the  constituent — but  it 
only  means  at  last  that  he  shall  have  power  within  the  specific  agency,  and  for  that 
particular  constituent.  A  partnership  makes  an  agent  with  the  amplest  authority, 
but  he  is  not  to  dissolve  the  partnership ;  his  powers  are  to  be  taken  to  be  for  the 
partnership,  and  under  the  partnership,  and  in  aid  of  the  partnership  ;  he  is  not  to 
alter  the  identity  of  his  constituent,  or  put  an  end  to  his  civil  life.  A  corporation,  to 
pursue  the  same  analogy,  creates  a  board  of  directors,  with  power  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  by-laws,  for  the  corporation.  "\A'ould  any  body  suppose  they  had  power 
to  dissolve  the  corporation  and  surrender  its  charter  1  Why,  of  course,  the  consti- 
tuent was  not  dreaming  of  a  dissolution.  He  reserved  all  that  power  and  all  that 
subject-matter  to  his  own  control ;  he  expects  to  live  a  corporate  immortality,  and  on 
that  idea  he  hires  a  servant  to  enable  him  to  live  while  he  lives. 

I  deduce  the  same  conclusion  in  the  next  place  from  the  language  in  which  this 
power  is  bestowed  upon  the  General  Conference.  They  are  "to  have  full  powers  to 
make  rules  and  regulations."  For  whatl  For  Mcthodisml  Certainly  not.  For 
Wesleyanism  1  Certainly  not.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  promulgation  and 
spread  of  Methodism  by  the  destruction  of  the  Methodist  Church  1  Not  at  all.  But 
"  rules  and  regulations  for  our  Church" — affectionately  and  specifically— rules  and 
regulations  for  Methodism  through  our  Church,  through  and  by  that  specific  instru- 
mentality. The^  are  to  have  power  not  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Church,  but  for  the  Church.  That  is  to  say,  they  shall  rule  it,  it 
being  all  the  while  an  existing  thing.  "Who  could  possibly  mistake  such  language 
as  this,  if  it  •vcre  found  in  any  other  connexion,  or  on  a  question  anything  less  than 
the  momentous  one  which  now  engages  this  Court  1  If  we  found  the  phrase  "  rules 
and  regulations  for  our  firm,"  "rules  and  regulations  for  our  corporation,"  would  not 
everybody  understand,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  meant  rules  and  regulations 
whereby  "  our  firm,"  undissolved,  "  our  corporation,"  undismembered,  should  go  on, 
and  order  its  existing  and  identical  life  1 

I  had  not  the  honour  to  be  present  and  hear  the  commentary  made  the  other  day, 
by  one  of  the  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side,  upon  a  case  from  1st  Peters,  which, 
I  believe,  is  to  be  cited  and  commented  upon.  It  is  founded  on  language  in  the  Con- 
stitution, supposed  to  be  somewhat  analogous  to  the  grant  of  power  to  the  General 
Conference,  but  which,  I  think,  the  learned  and  eminent  counsel  must  admit  to  be 
substantially  unlike.  I  will  not  pause  to  comment  on  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  my  learned  friend  knows  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  "  rules  and  regula- 
tions" referred  to  in  the  Constitution,  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  Con- 
gress is  to  have  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  territories.  What  is  to 
be  done  with  territories  ^  Instead  of  being  preserved  in  an  existing  and  inflexible 
identity,  the  territory  is  to  undergo  a  thousand  changes.  It  must  undergo  a  thousand 
transformations  before  it  can  reach  and  achieve  the  grand  uses  for  which  it  has  been 
spread  out  westward.  It  must  be  cut  in  two  ;  it  must  be  made  into  lots  ;  it  must 
be  built  up  by  the  hand  of  man  ;  it  must  be  broken  up  into  plantations  and  into 
States,  and  then,  at  last,  it  reaches  its  ultimate  destination.    Rules  and  regulations 


for  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  I  submit,  imply  necessarily  that  they  are  to  be 
rules  and  regulations  that  are  to  attend  it  through  a  thousand  metamorphoses,  enlarg- 
ing, diminishing,  changing,  until  it  reaches  its  ultimate  destiny.  The  Church,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  perfect  identity  at  ths  beginning  ;  to  translate  into  English  a 
familiar  expression,  it  is  "  a  fact  accomplished  ;"  it  is  intended  to  exist  until  the  end 
of  time,  enlarging  and  beautifying  itself,  if  you  please,  but  its  identity  forever  unaf- 
fected, and  all  for  an  ulterior  and  specific  end.  Before  I  leave  the  argument,  which 
I  do  not  intend  to  extend,  and  on  which  I  have  only  entered  and  generally  indicated, 
of  the  intention  of  the  constituent  body  in  1792  and  1808,  to  bestow  a  power  of  de- 
struction, I  should  like  to  ask  my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side,  if,  in  the  course 
of  their  researches,  they  have  found  any  breaking  out  of  a  (lira  cupido  for  destruction 
in  the  history  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  whether  or  not,  beginning  in 
1784,  and  coming  down  to  1792  and  1808,  they  find  men's  thoughts  began  to  be 
directed  to  the  importance  of  facilitating  the  means  of  breaking  the  charmed  unity, 
and  convertmg  the  Church  into  two,  or  two  thousand ;  because,  I  admit,  that  if  they 
can  find  historical  evidence  that  the  Methodist  mind  was  taking  such  a  direction  as 
that,  we  should  be  led  the  more  readily  to  anticipate  that  this  intention  was  carried 
out  by  lodging  such  a  power  of  destruction  in  the  bishop's  council,  or  in  the  Con- 
ference of  1808.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  however,  is  it  not  most  striking 
and  beautiful,  that  the  very  preamble  by  which  the  Constitution  of  1808  was  ushered 
into  existence — I  have  it  here  in  2  Bangs  s  Hist.,  p.  229 — solves  this  problem,  and 
answers  the  question  which  I  have  referred  to  my  learned  friends "?  Before  I  read 
that  preamble,  let  me  remind  the  Court  that  the  very  problem  which  we  are  now  in- 
vestigating is,  whether  that  constituent  body  was  then  about  lodging  in  the  General 
Conference  a  power  to  destroy  the  Church.    The  preamble  is:  — 

"  Whereas,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  doctrine,  form  of  government, 
and  general  rules  of  the  United  SDcictii  s  in  America,  be  preserved  sacred  and  invio- 
lable ;  and  whereas,  every  jirudcnt  measure  should  be  taken  to  preserve,  strengthen, 
and  peri}eiuate  the  union  of  the  (Junnexion." 

Therefore  do  they  on  that  policy  proceed  to  clothe  a  body  with  power  to 
destroy  the  Church!  Certainly  not.  Before  I  !i  :ive  thi-;  matter,  I  wish  to 
notice  another  topic,  and  the  subject  of  the  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the 
General  Conference.  I  have  thus  far  been  considering  it.  independent  of  the 
restriction-*,  upon  the  general  ground  of  power.  I  respectfidly  submit,  as  I  tak(.- 
my  leave  of  this  part  of  the  argument,  th;U  if  any  doubt  existed,  it  is  removed  Iiv 
the  language  of  these  restrictions.     My  learned  brother  was  d  to  s:iy,  tliat 

there  was  no  prohibition  in  these  restrictions  against  dissolving  and  deslreving  the 
Church.  I  res])ectfvdly  submit,  that  that  is  because  no  grant  (if  power  h.id  liren 
previovislv  given  or  dreamed  to  be  iriven,  wliirh  could  be  supposed  rap.ibie  of  being 
tormented  into  a  jiower  to  divide  the  (.'hureh.  But  I  mn  t  niv  learned  friend  beyciml 
that  surri;(  slion,  liv  inquiring  liow  we  shall  |)0ssiblv  aeronnt  lor  it.  that  an  .issembly 
of  inteliiLH'nt  men,  not  to  say  men  fit  to  be  on!  of  ]!e<llam.  sliould  have  s<  t  them- 
selves to  work,  more  like  the  philosophers  of  UiUiput,  th;in  \\ir  intellii:cnee  and 
character  of  a  great  denomination  like  this,  to  n  sUain,  as  thcv  have  doiu-  here  in 
lialf  a  dozen  articles  of  restriction,  the  exercise  of  powers  coin])aratively  sidiordinate, 
and  leave  Ml  treini'iidous  a  power  as  this  unrestrained!  liow  Ihey  should  seihiloiisly 
and  laboriously  jirohibit  by  all  manner  of  man-traps  and  sprinirs,  the  eiilting  oil  ol 
this  leaf  or  that  twi;;,  and  yet  leave  the  ijarty  entirely  at  liberty  to  plurk  up  the 
noble  tree  bv  the  roots!  In  the  humour  of  restraining,  would  tliev  not  nslrain  the 
larger  and  more  formidable  power!    If,  as  \\\r  historian  tells  us.  to    reserve  the 
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unity  of  the  Church,  they  thought  it  needful  so  anxiously  to  guard  its  Discipline 
from  change,  the  rules  of  its  societies  from  change,  the  plan  of  its  episcopacy  from 
change,  would  they  leave  power  to  make  a  direct  attack  on  unity  itself  1  I  submit, 
that  the  inconsistency  of  such  a  proceeding  refutes  the  argument.  Look  at  it.  The 
General  Conference  shall  not  have  power  to  alter  the  articles  of  religion,  but  they 
may  alter  the  Church  ;  they  shall  not  change  the  creed,  but  they  may  kill  the 
believer ;  they  shall  not  alter  the  Discipline,  but  they  may  create  two  Churches  or 
two  thousand  Churches,  every  one  of  whom  may  go  off ;  as  I  read  in  the  newspapers 
the  other  day, — I  hope  it  was  not  true, — that  they  had  already  in  South  Carolina  altered 
that  very  Discipline  in  face  of  the  Discipline  which  was  produced  before  this  Court ; 
they  shall  not  deprive  an  individual  member  of  his  right  of  trial  and  appeal  in  this 
Church,  but  they  may  send  them  off  by  thousands  and  thousands  without  trial ;  they 
shall  not  so  alter  the  plan  of  episcopacy,  as  to  say  to  a  Northern  bishop,  "  You 
shall  only  go  to  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line  on  your  way  South,"  and  to  the  Southern 
bishop,  "  You  shall  only  go  to  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line  on  your  way  North,"  but 
they  may  with  great  constitutional  propriety  say  to  the  Northern  bishop,  "  When  you 
go  to  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line  you  shall  find  no  Church  beyond  it,"  and  to  the  South- 
ern bishop  travelling  this  way  with  scrip  and  sandal,  "  You  shall  find  no  Church 
north  of  it."  I  respectfully  submit,  that  such  inconsistencies  as  these  could  not 
possibly  have  been  entertained  and  embodied  by  men  fit  to  represent  the  grand  con- 
structive intellect  of  Wesley,  and  perpetuate  a  system,  giving  him  a  fame  among 
the  builders  of  mitres. 

So  much  for  the  law  of  1808.  Is  any  light  thrown  on  this  interesting  inquiry  by 
what  has  happened  since  1808  !  Now  there  are  only  three  occasions  on  which  any- 
thing has  been  done  which  anybody  supposes  throws  any  light  on  the  subject  of  the 
inquiry.  They  are, — 1st,  the  Canada  case;  2d,  the  action  of  this  very  body  in 
1844 ;  and  3d,  tltfe  action  of  our  own  body  in  1848.  I  begin  for  a  moment  or  two 
with  a  few  words  on  the  Canada  case. 

I  respectfully  submit,  that  the  Canada  case  affords  evidence  perfectly  conclusive 
to  show  that  they  had  not  this  power  in  point  of  fact.  What  was  this  Canada  easel 
It  was  this  exactly.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  from  its  origin  was  created 
by  the  Methodism  of  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  in  and  for  the  United  States  alone.  Expansive  as  they  have  been, 
the  Methodist  Church,  from  the  nature  of  its  constitution,  and  in  point  of  fact, 
although  the  very  day  it  came  into  existence  it  spread  itself  to  the  limits  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  yet  it  has  never  exceeded,  and  it  could  not  exceed  the 
limits  of  that  territory  for  a  hair's  breadth.  It  may  go  up  to  the  line  ;  it  may  meet 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Ime  a  separate  and  independent  Methodist  Church,  and  they 
may  shake  hands  across  the  line  ;  they  may  organize  by  agreement  or  compact  a 
connexion,  but  there  it  ends.  There  it  is,  and  there  it  will  remain,  nothing  in  the 
world  but  an  American  Methodist  Church  in  league  or  in  treaty  with  a  foreio-n  and 
equally  independent  Methodist  Church  on  the  other  side  of  our  frontier  line  That 
is  the  condition  of  the  Methodist  polity.  I  deduce  it  from  the  letter  of  Wesley,  who 
says,  that  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  independence  of  this  nation,  he  gives  it 
a  separate  Church.  Wesley,  as  everybody  knows,  through  important  periods  of  his 
life,  clung  fast  to  the  old  Church  of  England,  and  left  it  with  reluctance.  He  be- 
stowed the  boon  of  a  new  Church  upon  American  Methodism  with  reluctance,  and 
he  limited  the  precious  grant  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  that  necessity,  blessed 
be  God  !  was  a  pretty  ample  and  energetic  necessity  in  American  independence. 
He  gave  it  no  further  than  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

The  same  thing  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Church  was  created  by  American 
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citizens.  The  Conference  of  1784,  which  I  denominated  an  extraordinary  conven- 
tion, that  created  it,  was  a  conference  of  American  preachers  alone,  and  no  work 
created  by  their  hands  could  propria  vigore,  or  by  its  probable  destination,  have  ex- 
istence without  the  United  States.  Your  Honours  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  remember 
that  significant  recognition  of  the  political  interests  of  these  new  United  States, 
which  they  bring  forward  into  the  very  constitution  of  the  creation  of  the  Church, 
their  measure  and  their  end,  ultimately  subordinate  to  the  greater  ends  they  had  in 
view.  The  Methodist  Church  then  was  a  Church  for  this  land,  it  was  a  Church  for 
all  of  it  :  but  let  that  pass. 

While  this  is  true,  Methodism  from  the  beginning  recognised  the  beautiful  enter- 
prise of  missions,  and  therefore  it  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  its  mis- 
sionaries, by  their  own  consent,  into  Canada.  There  they  met  a  germ  of  North 
American  Methodism  growing  up  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  An  acquaintance 
was  matured,  and  at  last  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Canadian  Methodist  Church  con- 
ceived a  desire  to  be  connected,  by  such  ties  as  they  thought  appropriate  to  such 
jurisdictions,  with  the  larger  and  more  prosperous  Methodism  of  the  United  States. 
Thereupon,  as  your  Honours  will  find  recited  on  every  page  of  these  proofs  which 
contains  the  history  of  the  Canada  case,  a  compact  was  made,  an  agreement  was 
entered  into,  a  league  was  concluded  ;  and  the  result  was,  not  that  the  Church  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  North  pole,  or  to  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  not  that  it 
extended  beyond  its  territory,  but  that  it  filled  up  to  the  territory  of  the  Canadian 
Church,  and  that  Church  occupied  the  region  beyond,  and  the  two  then  and  there 
meeting,  formed  this  league  and  brought  themselves  under  that  well-known  rule  of 
law  recognised,  I  believe,  in  2d  Denio,  that  two  Churches  entirely  independent  of 
each  other  may  voluntarily  conclude  a  treaty  of  union,  which  shall  leave  tlu  ir  iden- 
tity perfectly  distinct,  as  the  sweet  and  bitter  fountains  that  flow  together  without 
mingling,  and  which  union  either  may  terminate  without  schism,  with  or  without 
the  consent  of  the  other.  That  was  exactly  in  ecclesiastical  law,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  condition  of  these  Churches.  As  it  sccins  not,  as  a  statement  of  fact,  to  be 
entirely  appreciated  or  admitted  to  be  correct  on  the  other  side,  I  shall  presently 
call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  proofs  from  which  I  gather  it.  I  shall  find 
them  on  the  recitals  of  the  gravest  and  most  deliberate  action  of  the  General  Con- 
ference, and  I  apprehend  the  Court  will  receive  them  as  the  very  highest  historical 
evidence  upon  a  historical  inquiry  of  fact.    Such  was  the  transaction. 

In  that  state  of  things  time  passed  on,  and  the  nationality  of  the  Canadas  came  to 
be  a  little  more  developed.  The  political  interests  of  the  two  countries,  which 
Methodism  always  recognises,  and  which  I  commend  to  her  special  care  In-day,  led 
to  a  necessity  for  separation  ;  and  thereupon  Canada  applied  for  a  separaliou  of  the 
connexion.  Now  we  come  Id  the  constructions  of  that  case.  Notwithstanding 
such  had  been  their  relations,  although  this  had  not  been  an  identical  and  homoge- 
neous Church  extended  by  fusion  over  a  common  territory,  but  two  Churches  iden- 
tically distinct,  connected  simply  by  a  conventional  lie,  yet  when  the  Canada  Con- 
ference came  here  to  apply  for  a  dissolution  of  the  connc'cion,  the  first  judgment  of 
the  General  Conference  was,  that  it  exceeded  their  constitutional  powers  to  grant  it, 
and  they  thereupon  proct  edcd  to  announc(^  a  set  uf  d'lctrines,  alter  great  deliberation, 
which  give  to  the  winds  the  assumptions  of  the  hasly  and  ill-considered  proceeding 
of  1844.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  reported  by  a  eoininittre  to  which  the  snlijci  t 
was  referred,  that  it  wa.s  beyond  the  constitutional  power  of  the  General  (Jonference 
to  grant  the  request  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  presented.  On  pp.  34,  3.5  of  Proofs 
No.  1,  your  Honours  will  (ind,  that  the  comiiiittec  on  Canada  affairs,  lo  wliom  the 
subject  was  referred,  reported  : — 
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"  The  committee  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion,  that,  however  peculiar  may  be 
the  situation  of  our  brethren  in  Canada,  and  however  much  we  may  sympathize  with 
them  in  their  present  state  of  perplexity,  this  General  Conference  cannot  consistently 
grant  them  a  separate  Church  establishment,  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioners. The  committee,  therefore,  reiymmend  the  adoption  of  the  followmg  reso- 
lution : — 

"  1.  That,  inasmuch  as  the  several  annual  conferences  have  not  recommended  it  to 
the  General  Conference,  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  also,  under  the  circumstances, 
inexpedient,  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  for  a  separate  Church  establish- 
ment in  Upper  Canada." 

The  extreme  anxiety  felt  in  relation  to  the  matter,  and  the  very  kind  acquaintance 
that  seems  to  have  been  entertained,  led  the  Conference  to  hold  the  matter  under 
consideration  ;  and  there  is  very  satisfactory  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  thereupon 
subjected  to  the  best  lights  in  that  Conference,  and  after  several  days  of  deliberation, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  peculiar  relations  between  the  two  Churches,  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  constitute  one  single  homogeneous  and  identical  Church,  but  a  league 
between  two  independent  Churches,  afforded  a  source  of  power,  and  indicated  a 
means  jof  escaping  from  the  difficulty.  Therefore  we  find,  on  page  35,  that  the  fol- 
lowing resolve  was  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ryerson.  This  is  the  second  stage 
to  which  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  conducted  them : — 

"  Whereas  the  Canada  Annual  Conference,  situated  in  the  Province  of  Upper 
Canada,  under  a  foreign  government,  have,  in  their  memorial,  presented  to  this  Con- 
ference the  disabilities  under  which  they  labour  in  consequence  of  their  union  with  a 
foreign  ecclesiastical  government,  and  setting  forth  their  desire  to  be  set  off  as  a 
separate  Church  establishment ;  and  whereas,  this  General  Conference  disclaim  all 
right  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  under  such  circumstances,  except  by  mu- 
tual agreement : — 

"  Resolved,  therefore,  by  the  delegates  of  the  annual  conferences  in  General  Con- 
ference assembled,  that  the  compact  existing  between  the  Canada  Annual  Confer- 
ence and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  be,  and  hereby  is, 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent." 

I  need  not  say  this  would  be  most  extraordinary  language  as  applicable  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  dealing  with  one  of  its  outlying  conferences.  I  need 
not  say  it  would  not  be  competent,  because  it  would  not  be  historically  true,  in  such 
a  case,  to  talk  of  a  "  union  v>'ith  a  foreign  ecclesiastical  government,"  or  of  a  union 
existing  by  means  of  a  "  compact"  voluntarily  entered  into.  Why,  the  union  which 
binds  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  its  identity  and  organism,  is  a  union  de- 
rived from  the  original  act  of  creation,  not  something  done  first,  and  then  that  which 
was  first  created  forming  a  succession  of  leagues  with  various  annual  conferences  ; 
but  uno  et  eodemflatu,  by  one  and  the  same  creative  act,  by  the  ordinance  of  the  ex- 
traordinary Convention  assembled  under  the  letter  of  Wesley,  the  Church  instantly 
existed  co-extensively  with  the  land,  and  thenceforward  every  annual  conference, 
then  existing  or  ever  afterwards  to  exist,  came  into  being,  not  bv  virtue  of  succes- 
sive compacts,  but  under  and  in  obedience  to  the  original  plan  of  growth,  they  were 

nothing  less  and  nothing  more  than  successive  developments  according  to  the  oriai- 
nal  organic  law. 

I  should  not  care,  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  whether  the  Conference  of 
1828  had  or  had  not  left  the  Canada  case  with  the  passage  of  the  resolution  which  I 
have  read.  What  do  they  say  by  that  resolution  1  That  they  have  power  to  dis- 
solve the  existing  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  1  Nothing  like  it ;  but  they  say,  on 
the  contrary,  "  Whereas  we  have  not  the  constitutional  power  to  do  what  we  first 
thought  was  something  resembling  it,  after  a  week's  study,  and  a  week's  prayer  to 
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God,  we  have  found  out  a  legal  method  by  which  we  can  grant  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  and  yet  abstain  from  doing  anything  resembling,  in  the  least  degree,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Church ;  for  we  have  discovered  that  it  is  not  one  Church  which  is  to  be 
cut  in  two,  but  only  a  union  between  two  that  is  to  be  divided,  and  we  therefore  do 
it."  How  different  that  is  from  the  power  of  dividing  an  existing  identical  Church 
let  one  illustration  suffice  to  show.  I  suppose  to-day  the  general  government,  with 
all  its  power,  cannot  divide  the  Union  that  is  committed  to  its  care  ;  but  I  suppose  it 
very  competent,  indeed,  for  the  general  government,  by  its  appropriate  organ,  the 
treaty-making  power,  or  the  legislative  power,  acting  under  its  commercial  authority, 
to  put  an  end  to  a  treaty  with  England,  or  with  Austria.  Therefore,  it  is  not  com- 
petent for  my  learned  friend  to  argue  that  because  this  Conference  have  put  an  end 
to  a  treaty  with  another  Church,  they  have  the  power  to  divide  their  own  Church. 
But  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  Conference  of  1828  did  not  dare  to  leave  the 
matter  rest  exactly  there,  and  after  some  more  reflection  it  was  discovered  that  even 
to  go  so  far  would  perhaps  be  to  go  too  far  ;  and,  therefore,  you  find  its  ultimate 
opinions  on  this  question,  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  thought,  of  a  great  deal  of 
conscientious  and  charitable  desire  to  grant  the  request,  at  last  embodied  on  page  37 
of  Proofs  Xo.  1.  The  resolution  on  which  I  have  been  remarking  was  rescinded, 
and  the  ultimate  determination  of  the  Conference  embodied  in  these  words  : — 

"  Resolred.  by  the  delegates  of  the  annual  conferences  in  General  Conference 
assembled,  that,  whereas  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  has  heretofore  been  extended  over  the  ministers  and  mem- 
bers in  connexion  with  said  Church  in  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  by  mutual 
agreement,  and  by  the  consent  and  desire  of  our  brethren  in  that  Province  ;  and 
whereas  this  General  Conference  is  satisfactorily  assured  that  our  brethren  in  the 
said  Province,  under  peculiar  and  pressing  circumstances,  do  now  desire  to  organize 
themselves  into  a  distinct  Methodist  E])iscopal  Church,  in  friendly  relations  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States;  therefore,  be  it  resolved," 

That  if  Canada  will  dissolve  the  treaty,  wr  will  send  her  a  bishop,  and  assist  her 
in  organizing  for  the  new  ecclesiastical  life  on  which  slie  will  thus  have  resolved  to 
enter. 

There  it  is  exactly.  I  think  no  historical  and  legal  inquirer  can  doubt  that  the  fair 
construction  to  be  gathered  from  the  Canada  case  is,  that  it  denies  the  power  to  dis- 
solve or  divide  an  identical  Church,  and  the  first  iiiqircssion  of  the  Conference  was 
that  they  could  not  sever  a  treaty  between  them  and  an  independent  Church,  and  after- 
wards they  thought  that  could  be  done,  but  ultimately  they  receded  from  even  that  pro- 
position. That  is  the  whole  of  the  Canada  case.  I  shall  refer  to  it  for  a  nionient 
hereafter,  when  I  come  to  its  bearing  on  the  property  question,  but  I  liavc  addressed 
myself  to  it  iio-,v,  only  as  it  might  be  thought  to  throw  light  en  the  judginciit  of  the 
Conference  as  to  the  existence  of  a  power  lo  divide  the  Church. 

Then,  the  only  other  occasions  on  which  it  may  hv  supposed  that  any  light  can  be 
thrown  by  the  action  of  the  General  f.'onferencc  on  the  question  wiiich  is  now  the 
subject  of  inquiry,  arc  the  proceedin^js  (if  1841  and  l^^  H  I  did  not  understand  the 
eminent  counsel  for  the  ])laintiffs  to  place  great  reliance  on  the  proceedings  of  im  i, 
as  evidence  of  the  law.  I  do  not  intend  to  say  aiiylhini,r  disn  spectful  to  that  body, 
but  it  is  mv  duly  to  remind  the  Court,  that  under  the  cirrunistaiices  in  which  it  met  and 
did  Its  work,  its  proceedings,  as  evidence  of  the  law,  will  be  considered,  I  think,  by 
no  fair  inijuirer  as  entitled  to  any  consideralile  det^ni  e  of  weight,  %vhen  compared 
with  the  more  deliberate,  and  prolonged,  and  instructive  discussions  and  investiga- 
tions of  the  (  'onfcrcnce  of  1828,  on  the  Canada  case.  In  the  first  place,  this  Confer- 
ence of  1*^11  was  a  body  assembled  in  the  ordinary  way,  so  that,  so  far  as  we  can 
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learn,  no  constituent  to  any  member  elected  had  the  slightest  intimation  that  such  a 
transcendent  question  as  this  was  coming  into  consideration  at  all.  Then,  the  trans- 
actions of  that  body  unfitted  them  for  the  deep  and  calm  inquiry.  The  greater  part 
of  the  time  they  were  together  was  occupied  in  debate  touching  the  proceedings  in 
Bishop  Andrew's  case,  and  when  they.arrived  at  the  close  of  that  discussion,  some- 
what exhausted,  a  little  dispirited  and  peevish,  needing  the  air  of  the  mountain  tops 
and  the  firesides  of  their  own  families  to  restore  them  to  their  habitual  temper,  not 
to  say  free  action  of  the  Methodist  brain,  they  left  themselves  no  time  to  deliberate 
on  this  matter,  for  the  vote  was  taken  on  Bishop  Andrew's  case  on  Saturday,  and  on 
the  next  Saturday  they  cut  the  Church  in  two,  as  a  man  would  serve  a  cucumber, 
and  the  intervening  time  was  occupied  in  writing  the  Protest  and  the  Reply  to  it. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  a  single  member  of  that  Conference  ever  in 
his  life,  before  he  came  or  after  he  came,  reflected  for  half  an  hour  on  the  constitu- 
tional question  which  is  to  be  decided  by  this  Bench.  If  I  am  wrong  my  learned 
friend  will  correct  the  statement ;  but  I  repeat,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
that  in  their  preparatory  studies,  in  the  annual  conferences,  they  thought  of  it ;  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  there  were  three  lines  in  a  newspaper  preparing  the 
Church  and  the  country  for  this  thunderbolt  out  of  an  unclouded  sky.  They  came 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  to  do  ordinary  business,  and  were  not  called  for 
any  extraordinary  purpose.  Being  there,  under  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have 
referred,  the  work  is  done.  Hence,  I  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  not  high  and 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  law  on  such  a  question  as  this. 

I  ought  to  take  in  this  review,  and  in  answer  to  that  in  some  measure,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Genetal  Conference  of  1848,  which  declare  a  rule  of  law  directly  the 
other  way,  to  the  end  that  the  Court  may  have  in  a  single  view  all  the  considerations 
which  may  be  deemed  important  on  the  point.    My  learned  brother  does  not  go  fur- 
ther than  I  do  wh*n  he  says,  that  he  who  bereaves  me  of  our  South  bereaves  me  of 
most  precious  and  valued  jewels ;  but  he  goes  a  little  too  far,  when  he  says  that  the 
Conference  of  1848  met  bereaved  and  shorn  of  all  its  strength.    Not  quite  so.  On 
the  contrary,  the  annual  conferences  in  1848  were  most  ably  represented — public 
opinion  had  developed  itself ;  men  had  cooled.    That  Conference  stood  on  higher 
ground.    I  agree  that  it  then  had  a  somewhat  sectional  character,  but  I  shall  pray 
your  Honours  by-and-by  to  look  with  some  attention  on  reports  in  that  body  on 
which  we  rely,  to  see  whether  ability  enough  did  not  remain,  circumstances  in  other 
respects  being  the  same,  to  investigate  and  elucidate  such  a  question  as  this.  I 
would  state  here  that  the  decision  in  the  case  cited  from  Benjamin  Monroe,  which 
was  read  from  a  pamphlet  the  other  day,  was  made  before  1848,  and  there  was  no- 
thing before  that  decision  to  show  that  there  was  the  conflicting  judgment  of  another 
General  Conference  on  the  subject.    The  mention  of  that  case  reminds  me  of  a  sin- 
gular suggestion  on  the  subject  of  power,  which  I  remember  is  advanced  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  in  that  case.    I  do  not  know  that  the  learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiflTs 
adopted  that  argument,  which  certainly  would  have  given  a  great  deal  of  respectabi- 
lity to  it,  but  it  is  an  argument  advanced  by  the  Court  in  that  case,  and  will  there- 
fore come  under  the  observation  of  your  Honours.   It  is  said  that  if,  without  any  faci- 
lities being  afforded  by  the  General  Conference,  the  South  had  gone  forward  and 
done  this  very  act,  the  General  Conference  would  be  the  body,  according  to  ecclesi- 
astical polity,  to  go  on  and  arrange  and  adjust  between  the  separated  and  mutilated 
fragments ;  it  would  be  the  constitutional  body  to  draw  the  new  line  of  boundarv 
and  to  adjust  the  terms  of  future  union  with  the  new  Church,  which  convulsion  and 
violence  had  thus  unexpectedly  erected  by  its  side  ;  and  that,  therefore,  by  analogy, 
the  General  Conference  should  have  a  power  to  do  in  advance  that  same  thing.  I 
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beg  to  say,  that  that  is  the  o]d  logical  sophism  of  ignotum  per  ignotius,  because  there 
IS  no  manner  of  certainty  that,  in  such  a  crisis  as  that,  there  would  be  devolved  on 
the  General  Conference  the  absolute  power  of  arranging  for  a  crisis  so  extraordinary. 
Nobody  knows  whether  it  would  be  or  not.  What  is  the  value  of  the  argument  in 
the  supposed  case  !  Nobody  knows  whether  it  would  be  devolved  on  the  General 
Conference  by  a  great  moral,  civil,  or  ecclesiastical  convulsion,  tearing  away  half  the 
Church.  Nobody  can  show  me  anything  in  the  history  or  polity  of  the  Church  to 
prove  that  the  General  Conference  would  be  the  only  body  charged  with  the  adjust- 
ment of  such  a  crisis  as  that.  On  the  contrary,  I  say  it  is  ten  thousand  times  more 
probable  that  thereupon  the  united  remaining  sovereign  will  would  be  assembled 
cn  masse;  for  the  great  question  would  be,  What  should  then  be  done  with  this  muti- 
lated fragment  1  Shall  it  be  deemed  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  still 
exists  1  Or  shall  it  be  deemed  disintegrated  1  And  hence,  until  you  see  that  the 
General  Conference  would,  in  such  a  case,  certainly  do  this,  to  argue  in  this  way  is, 
in  the  first  place,  ignotum  per  ignotius. 

There  is,  however,  a  deeper  difficulty.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  the  Gene- 
ral Conference  may  act  constitutionally  on  a  crisis  produced  by  the  action  of  another, 
it  may  therefore  proceed  and  initiate  and  facilitate  that  business  in  advance,  I  ap- 
prehend that  before  the  least  weight  can  be  given  to  such  an  argument  as  this,  your 
Honours  must  see  that  the  power,  which  it  is  said  they  possess  in  that  case,  is  so 
exactly  like  the  power  they  would  exert  in  the  supposed  case,  that  you  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  original  constituent  body  could  not  have  given  one  as  well  as  the 
other.  Therefore,  if  you  were  judicially  to  discern  that  the  constituent  body  might 
perfectly  well  have  clothed  them  with  the  constitutional  competency  to  deal  with 
such  a  case  as  that,  and  yet  have  withheld  it  from  them,  then  this  power  does  not 
follow  from  that  power,  and  there  is  the  fallacy  of  the  argument.  Let  me  take  a 
case — Quod  omen  avcrtat  Jupiter  !  If  a  convulsion  in  one  State  spread  into  another 
and  carry  off  a  range  of  States,  that  same  general  government,  when  that  crisis  shall 
have  arrived,  would  be  the  constitutional  body  to  recognise  the  foreign  existence  and 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  frontier  connexion,  to  define  the  line  of  boundary,  and  to  act 
on  the  crisis.  Could  wc  infer  from  that  that  they  could  divide  the  States  ?  So  here 
exactly.  I  put  this  argument  with  very  great  confidence  of  its  general  soundness. 
Cannot  this  Court  say  judicially,  perfectly  well,  that  the  constituent  body  of  1808 
might  have  said  exactly  this  to  the  General  Conference  :  "  Consider  yourselves 
charged  with  the  great  mission  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  Church ;  let  that  unity 
be  first  and  la.st  in  all  your  thoughts,  and  counsels,  and  prayers;  if  an  excited  locality 
hereafter  shall  come  to  you  and  solicit  to  be  let  off,  discourage  them,  hang  over  their 
heads  every  terror  of  the  Church,  hang  over  their  heads  all  the  undefined  terrors  of 
excommunication,  and  thus,  if  you  c.'n,  restrain  tlie  dire  desire,  and  bring  tlicm  back 
again  ;  but  if,  unmindful  of  this  your  action,  they  t;(i  out,  remember  you  have  unity 
to  preserve  ;  what  you  have,  keep  and  adorn  ;  for  unity,  take  care  of  what  is  left,  and 
for  unity  do  not  throw  out  facilities  in  advance  for  its  dissuhitiou."  To  tell  me,  then, 
that  because  this  body  would  find  itself  charged  with  the  great  duty  of  savmg  all  they 
could,  and  arranging  a  frontier  of  peace  with  this  separated  secession,  in  the  case  I 
have  been  putting,  they  may  therefore  divide,  is  Id  s;iy  that  extreme  medicine  may  be 
made  into  daily  bread,  and  a  shield  into  a  sword  of  death. 

I  tlurefore  respectfully  submit  that  that  aiialoiry  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
apply  to  the  case  before  the  Court,  and  that  unless  your  Honours  do  clearly  discern 
that,  in  arguing  from  one  thing  to  another  in  this  ease,  and  especially  lo  ignotius 
from  ignotum,  and  the  reverse,  the  powers  are  so  identical  that  one  being  given  the 
other  follows  necessarily,  neither  of  the  powers  is  given. 
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I  have  said  all  that  I  intended  to  say  on  the  subject  of  power.  I  am  ready  to  leave 
it  with  a  single  suggestion.  Your  Honours  are  aware  that  we  take  another  ground, 
and  that  is,  that  if  this  power  existed,  it  was  exerted  only  on  a  contingency  by  the 
General  Conference,  i.  e.,  upon  a  representation  made  to  them  by  the  minority  from 
the  South  that  a  necessity  would  certainly  develop  itself  for  such  a  change,  and 
thereupon,  in  anticipation  of  such  necessity  to  be  afterwards  developed,  the  General 
Conference  proceeded  to  do  what  they  have  done  in  the  way  of  a  division,  and  that 
that  contingency  never  has  happened  in  matter  of  fact.  That  is  the  substance  of  the 
point.  The  minority  feared  a  local  excitement.  Their  brethren  of  the  North  said  to 
them,  "  If  you  find  you  must  desert  them  or  us,  we  will  let  you  go."  We  say  they 
did  not  find  it,  but  made  it  so.  We  say  that  whether  it  existed  or  not,  the  General 
Conference  next  to  sit  was  to  decide,  or  this  Court  was  to  decide.  If  it  was  the 
General  Conference  next  to  sit  which  was  to  decide,  they  have  decided  against  them. 
If  it  was  this  Court,  we  respectfully  submit  that  your  Honours  will  decide  against 
them.  I  propose  to  submit  all  that  part  of  the  case  to  the  official  report  on  the  state 
of  the  Church,  to  be  found  on  page  138  of  Proofs  No.  1.  It  is  an  argument  of  great 
ability,  embodying  all  I  could  wish,  and  more  than  I  should  be  able  myself,  on  the 
same  point,  to  say  to  the  Court.  I  have  done,  then,  with  the  question  of  power  and 
the  exertion  of  the  power. 

It  remains  for  me  very  briefly  to  open,  not  to  attempt  to  enforce,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  legal  consequences  of  this  proposition,  if  maintained,  are  fatal  to  the  plain- 
tiffs' claim  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  th:it  even  if  this  proposition  of  the  want  of  power  or 
the  exertion  of  it  is  not  maintained,  still  the  plaintiffs  cannot  sustain  their  bill.  In 
the  first  place,  and  in  a  general  way,  if  the  plaintiffs  have  voluntarily  seceded  and 
separated  themselves  from  membership,  without  competent  ecclesiastical  authority 
terminating  their  membership,  I  am  not  able  to  understand  how  it  can  be  seriously 
contested  that  their  rights  of  property  have  also  terminated.    To  avoid  that  conse- 
quence, the  plaintifis  must  show  that  the  beneficiaries  of  this  fund  have  such  a  right 
that  a  voluntary  unauthorized  abandonment  of  membership  does  not  lose  it.  This 
conducts  us  to  the  very  important  question  of  the  nature  and  limitations  of  the  right 
of  the  beneficiaries  in  this  fund.    I  do  not  know  that  we  have  very  much  to  observe 
on  in  the  statement  made  by  the  eminent  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in  regard  to  the 
origin  and  nature  of  this  fund,  the  Book  Concern,  except,  perhaps,  if  he  will  give  me 
leave  to  say  it,  a  certain  degree  of  indistinctness  in  the  exhibition  of  the  capital  quali- 
fication, on  which  all  the  rights  of  the  beneficiaries  in  it  are  limited — that  of  continued 
membership.    In  his  interesting  outline  of  its  history  in  a  general  way,  we  concur. 
We  may  pause  to  refresh  ourselves  for  a  moment.    That  history  goes  back  to  the 
year  1787.    It  was  very  early  discerned,  as  my  learned  brother  has  said,  that  a  sacred 
written  literature  would  be  among  the  most  important  instrumentalities  by  which  the 
great  ends  of  this  Church  could  be  accomplished.    Some  books  of  devotion  and 
worship,  at  any  rate,  there  must  be  provided  for  the  humblest  and  least  literate  of  its 
numerous  and  growing  congregations.     Therefore,  as  early  as  1787  individual 
preachers  appear  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  publishing  and  circulating  such  books 
and  creating  such  a  literature  as  this.    To  this  end,  as  we  gather  from  history,  they 
began,  as  we  are  very  apt  to  begin  in  America,  on  borrowed  capital.    A  contribution 
may  have  been  occasionally  made,  but  the  main  source  of  growth  undoubtedly  was 
from  the  profits  of  the  business.    It  has  grown,  under  the  administration  of  the 
Church,  from  1787,  when  it  was  started  with  S4,000  capital  and  $3,000  debt,  to  the 
very  large  amount  of  8750,000 — from  $1,000  to  87.50,000.    These  relative  sums  are 
not  important  to  the  determination  of  the  legal  point,  though  a  very  large  perennial  con- 
tribution of  spiritual,  and,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add,  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  food. 
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It  was  very  early  discerned  that  this  business  could  be  made,  not  only  to  support 
and  enlarge  itself,  but  also  to  yield  a  surplus  of  profits  ;  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 
observe,  that  from  its  origin  it  was  determined  to  dedicate  that  sort  of  profits  to, 
what  we  call  at  the  bar,  a  charitable  use, — that  is  to  say,  technically  and  legally,  a 
charitable  use,  but  not  at  all  excluding  meritorious  service,  and  giving  a  great  deal 
more  prominence  to  meritorious  service  in  the  beneficiary's  title  than  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  contend.  From  its  very  origin  this  fund  was  devoted  to  a  charitable 
use.  The  designation  of  the  beneficiaries  and  the  mode  of  administering  it  have 
varied  a  little  ;  but  from  1796  to  this  day,  by  a  law  passed  in  1796,  standing  on  the 
record  of  its  Discipline,  re-enacted  in  1800,  re-enacted  in  1804,  re-enacted  in  1808, 
and  continued,  that  surplus  fund  has  stood  explicitly,  and  irrevocably,  and  unequivo- 
cally devoted  to  a  perfect  and  well-defined  description  of  beneficiaries — to  travelling, 
supernumerary,  superannuated,  and  exhausted  preachers  and  their  families,  being,  as 
we  say,  all  the  time  in  membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  That  ap- 
propriation of  these  funds  was  made  by  law  in  1796  ;  to  that  appropriation  of  them 
this  Church  has  adhered,  without  the  interruption  of  a  moment.  Under  that  dedica- 
tion it  has  grown  up  from  §1,000  to  $750,000  ;  under  that  dedication,  many  laborious 
men,  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  came  into  the  Church,  lived  there,  laboured  there, 
died  there,  and  live  there  and  labour  there  yet,  on  the  faith  of  a  sound  interpretation 
and  an  exact  form  of  administration  of  that  trust.  And  I  am  here  to-day  for  nothing  but 
the  true  interpretation  of  that  trust.  Find  me  the  beneficiary  according  to  the  law, 
and  that  beneficiary  shall  have  his  share  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  my  clients. 
The  Court  knows  how  the  matter  stands.  The  trustees  are  my  clients,  the  book 
agents  on  record  ;  the  beneficiaries  are  the  persons  indicated  ;  those  who  manage 
the  fund  are  the  annual  conferences  and  the  General  Conference  ;  and  the  mode  of 
doing  it  is  this  : — these  book  agents  designate  the  amount  to  which  each  annual  con- 
ference is  entitled,  and  each  thereupon  draws  its  amount,  calls  the  beneficiaries,  and 
proceeds  to  measure  to  each  party  according  to  his  claim. 

So  much  for  the  history.  Passing  from  this  to  the  legal  questions,  I  will  not 
>top  to  say  anything  on  the  first  two  points  which  arc  contained  on  the  plaintiffs'  brief, 
.ilthough  perhaps  they  would  warrant  the  criticism  that  they  arc  somewhat  made- 
(]uately  conceived,  a  little  overstated  ;  but  I  [lass  them  without  particular  rt  niark. 
It  is  on  arriving  at  the  third  point  that  we  find  the  beginning  of  the  controversy. 
^^'c  think,  with  very  great  submission,  that  the  learned  and  eminent  counsel,  in  this 
point  and  in  his  argument,  overstates  the  right  of  any  beneficiary  when  he  calls  it  a 
perfect  right,  and  that  they  misdescribe  it  when  they  call  it  a  right  in  a  fund  of  earn- 
ings in  the  nature  of  a  partnership  derived  from  work  and  labour  about  books.  W'e 
must  submit  on  this  that  they  fail,  as  it  seems  to  vis,  to  appreciate  that  the  capital 
qualification  under  which  every  beneficiary  is  to  acquire  and  hold  it,  is  the  quali- 
licalioii  of  original  and  continued  nn'inborship  in  the  .Metliodist  Episccqjal  Church. 
That  qualification  we  think  they  fail,  in  all  its  imiinrtancc,  to  appreciate.  I  will 
not  pause  at  this  moment  to  indicate  with  what  propriety  it  is  said  that  the  right 
of  .■my  beneficiary  is  a  perfect  right.  In  regard  to  the  i|ualities  thtit  are  properly  at- 
tributable to  it  in  a  le;;al  point  of  view,  it  is  a  right  which  bri^MU  to  be  accjuired  by 
coining  within  the  dcsiiindtio  ■pcrsonarum,  but  it  is  a  rijiht  to  be  maintained  and  per- 
fected only  by  the  conthiued  performance  of  certain  conditions.  He  who  becdines  a 
travelling  preacher  initiates  a  right;  but  if  he  is  expelled,  as  he  sometimes  is,  or  if 
lie  is  located,  as  he  may  be,  he  loses  that  right.  .So  also  of  a  sujx  rnumcrarv  and  even 
of  a  superannuated.  So  then  I  submit  that  it  is  a  right,  beginnini;  by  one  coming 
within  a  cert.im  dc.si^'nalio  pcrsonarum,  hut  which  is  lost  for  want  of  a  coritiiiuaiice  in 
official  well-doing  afterwards. 
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Nor  will  I  pause  at  this  moment  to  inquire,  because  I  attach  no  sort  of  con- 
sequence to  it,  although  there  is  some  diversity  of  judgment  as  to  that  point,  if 
this  right  of  the  beneficiary  is  in  the  least  degree  better  or  worse  from  the  circum- 
stance on  which  my  learned  friend  places  some  stress,  that  the  fund  has  grown  from 
profits  on  books  which  the  travelling  preachers  of  the  society  sold.  I  suppose  it  alto- 
gether immaterial.  The  right  of  the  beneficiary  on  this  dedication  to  charitable  uses 
does  not  depend  in  the  least  on  the  kind  of  work  which,  as  a  travelling  preacher,  he 
does,  or,  as  a  supernumerary  or  superannuated,  he  has  done  ;  but  the  right  depends 
on  this — that  he  became  a  preacher  and  continued  to  be  a  preacher  under  the  Disci- 
pline, under  the  dedication  which  gives  a  preacher  a  certain  allowance  and  a  certain 
claim  on  this  fund.  That  I  submit  in  point  of  law  is  exactly  the  origin  of  the  preach- 
er's right.  There  is  no  natural  right  under  any  circumstances,  no  right  raised  by 
implication  for  work  and  labour  done.  The  only  requisite  is — becoming  a  travelling 
preacher,  continuing  a  travelling  preacher,  continuing  a  supernumerary  or  superan- 
nuated preacher,  under  the  same  dedication,  in  whatever  field  of  Methodist  labour  he 
may  have  been  employed.  Whether  this  preacher  was,  what  they  call  in  some  soci- 
eties, a  colporteur  of  books,  is  of  no  importance.  He  who  never  carried  a  book  for 
sale  in  his  life  is  as  clearly  within  the  grant  as  he  who  has  carried  libraries  of  books. 
Some  preachers  carried  books  and  some  did  not  carry  them.  If  he  carried  them,  it  adds 
nothing  to  his  title  ;  if  he  did  not,  it  detracts  nothing  from  his  title.  My  learned  bro- 
ther will  give  me  leave  to  say  that  the  most  conservative  and  best  instructed  on  the 
other  side  really  can  find  nothing  better  to  put  their  case  on  than  absolute  socialism 
at  last.  "  He  has  laboured  about  the  books,  and  therefore  has  a  natural  right  to  the 
fund,"  they  say.  Is  not  that  socialism  1  To  be  sure  he  has  laboured  about  the 
books,  but  the  books  were  not  his.  Pid  he  write  them  1  No.  Did  he  own  them  1 
Certainly  not.  Did  he  own  their  profits  1  Certainly  not.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  the  property  of  another  party,  to  wit,  the  trustee,  for  charitable  uses,  and  that 
party  hired  him  t%  work  for  him,  and  told  him,  "  If  you  work  and  be  a  travelling 
preacher,  supernumerary  or  superannuated,  you  will  have  an  interest  in  this  fund." 
But  in  the  meantime  books  and  profits  belonged  to  his  employer,  and  his  right  at 
last  cannot  be  placed  or  maintained  for  a  minute  on  any  ground  but  that  he  is  a  ser- 
vant and  labourer,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  highest  authority,  "  worthy  of  his 
hire,"  according  to  the  terms  of  that  hire.  I  shall  therefore  take  it  for  granted,  with- 
out stopping  to  develop  it,  that  while  the  right  is  no  doubt  perfect,  in  a  certain 
sense,  if  he  continues  in  well-doing  officially  to  the  end,  it  is  not  accurately  de- 
scribed, it  is  not  described  according  to  law,  it  is  not  described  according  to  the 
jurisprudence  of  conservation,  by  the  plaintiffs.  There  is  not  a  labourer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  New- York  that  might  not  allege  an  interest  in  the  fund  on  the  same  grounds 
exactly.  Does  he  not  carry  out  the  milk  1  Does  he  not  take  care  of  the  chyme  1 
Is  it  not  immediately  and  directly  attributable  to  his  skill  that  the  fund  was  gathered  1 
Why  has  he  not  a  right  to  it  1  Because  he  did  not  work  in  a  state  of  nature,  but 
under  a  convention  quae  vincit  legem,  under  a  contract  with  the  owner  that  he  should 
do  his  work  and  receive  certain  wages.  I  have  not  therefore  attached  a  great  deal 
of  importance  to  this  view,  although  much  has  been  said  about  it. 

We  come  directly  at  last  to  the  great  decisive  qualification  which  is  overlooked  on 
the  other  side,  whether  membership  is  not  an  indispensable  qualification  to  initiating 
a  right,  and  continuing  membership  indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  the  right. 
I  submit  that  is  perfectly  plain— too  plain  for  me  to  argue  for  a  moment.  I  do  not 
believe  either  of  the  eminent  counsel  mean  to  say  that  there  can  be  any  pretence  that 
this  description  of  persons,  at  the  time  when  their  right  inchoates  and  attaches  to 
them  at  first,  are  not  to  be  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    My  learned 
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brother  surely  does  not  moan  to  say  that  a  travelling  preacher  in  Bermuda  has  a  right 
to  this  fund.  Nobody  contends  for  that.  Beyond  all  doubt,  when  they  first  come 
within  the  dcsignatio  pcrsonanim  on  which  the  right  takes  its  inchoation,  they  are  to 
be  members.  The  question  is,  whether  they  can  go  away  and  still  be  members.  I 
submit  that  they  cannot,  for  this  general  reason,  that  the  right  is  not  perfect  at  the 
start,  but  it  is  a  right  to  be  kept  alive  and  matured  by  a  series  of  service — because 
the  Church  may  exact  duties  from  him,  in  the  administration  of  which  he  may  lose 
the  right.  The  travelling  preacher,  if  he  is  expelled,  loses  the  right  ;  if  he  is  turned 
into  a  local  preacher,  he  loses  his  right.  Now,  can  it  be  pretended  that  while  a  travel- 
ling preacher  remains  and  works  in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  holds  his  interest  on 
condition  that  he  does  not  get  expelled  and  does  not  get  located,  another  preacher, 
who  came  into  the  Church  on  the  same  day,  can  retire  from  its  service,  and  thus 
relieve  himself  from  the  conditions  and  inconveniences  and  qualifications  under  which 
the  other  holds  his  right,  and  retain  his  right  1  Can  he  retire,  and  thus  avoid  the 
onus,  and  retain  the  commodum  7  I  respectfully  submit  that  he  cannot.  The  mean- 
ino-,  therefore,  of  the  system  is,  if  he  becomes  a  travelling  preacher,  if  he  remains  a 
travelling  preacher,  he  earns  a  right ;  but  if  he  lives  so  that  the  Church  cannot  fol- 
low him  by  the  conditions,  so  that  it  cannot  follow  him  by  the  qualifications,  cannot 
hold  him  to  any  responsibility,  his  right  is  gone  ;  or  else  it  is  to  be  conceded  that 
by  departing  from  the  Church  he  may,  by  his  own  act,  change  the  tenure  of  title  granted 
to  all  alike  by  the  original  law.  That  is  just  as  true  of  the  supernumerary  as  it  is  of 
the  travelling  preacher.  A  supenmmerary  (if  my  ecclesiastical  friends  will  permit 
me  to  say  it)  is  nothing  but  an  officer  on  shore  waiting  orders.  He  is  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Church,  and  is  liable  to  be  put  in  active  service,  liable  to  be  expelled, 
liable  to  be  located,  as  well  as  another.  This  seems  to  be  just  as  true  of  the  super- 
annuated. One  would  think  that  if  anybody  could  retire  from  the  Church  and  retain 
title,  it  would  be  the  superannuated,  the  exhausted  preacher.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  also  is  required  by  the  discipline  of  the  Church  to  stay  and  serve.  It 
is  true  that  his  day  of  active,  manly  exercise  is  done,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  re- 
mains a  service  of  loyalty  and  love.  His  silvery  cord  may  be  about  to  be  loosened 
and  the  bowl  to  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  yet  he  may  testify  of  the  Church  by  the 
beauty  of  a  declining  and  ripe  age  ;  his  lips  may  continue  to  speak  for  her,  his  hands 
may  continue  to  be  lifted  up.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  Church  that  maintains  him, 
follows  him  with  a  duty  gentler  and  gentler,  and  more  and  more  kindly  executed,  but 
a  duty  to  his  grave.  There  is  never  an  hour  when  the  longest  official  life  entitles 
the  most  meritorious  superannuated  preacher  to  throw  off  the  weight  of  age,  to  retire 
from  duty,  and  yet  enjoy  support.  This  is  what  makes  this  Church  what  it  is— small 
pay,  hard  work,  constant  superintendence,  justice  to  all  men  according  to  the  con- 
tract.   I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  anything  to  this  gener^il  argument. 

Mv  learned  brother  cannot  conceive  how  a  Methodist  going  occasionally  to  a  Pres- 
byterian meeting  should  lose  his  share  of  the  fund.  I  think  that  ])erhaps  it  might  do 
him  good  occasionally  to  go  to  a  Presbyterian  meeting.  He  may  go  anywhere  until 
he  gets  expelled,  and  do  anything  that  docs  not  terminate  membership.  That  is  all. 
This  Church  is  not  strict,  this  Church  is  not  narrow  ;  and  strict,  or  narrow,  or  other- 
wise, while  the  membership  remains  undissolved  by  expulsion,  the  right  remains. 
My  learned  frii  iid  did  not  seem  to  con.sidcr  that  remaining  a  Methodist  was  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  right.  Why,  says  he,  he  was  to  be  a  preacher,  and  nothing  is 
said  about  his  being  a  Methodist.  He  deduced  it,  however,  that  the  object  was  to 
promote  .Mi  thodism,  and  he  was  a  little  shocked  that  a  person  should  lose  his  right 
because  he  was  promoting  another  religion.  Does  my  friend  mean  to  say  th.it  in  the 
tirst  instance  a  man  can  take  a  right  to  the  fund  because  he  preaches  Methodism  !  I 
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suppose  he  preaches  it  in  Bermuda  under  the  pine  trees,  or  in  Canada  among  the 
regions  of  perpetual  snow— does  he  take  title  1  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  he  does 
not.  I  submit  that  it  is  not  accurate  to  say  this  fund  was  created  to  promote  Metho- 
dism. It  was  created  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  promote  its  own  effi- 
ciency and  strength  for  good,  and  thus  enable  it  to  spread  Methodism.  That  is  the 
object  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chufth  and  of  this  fund.  Then  it  is  not  to  pro- 
mote Methodism  generally,  but  to  strengthen  the  Church,  to  enrich  it,  to  make  elo- 
quent tongues,  and  touch  lips  as  w  ith  fire,  to  the  end  that  by  the  Church  Methodism 
shall  be  spread. 

Why  should  I  argue  the  matter  at  large  when  we  have  two  such  memorable  con- 
structions before  us  as  the  Canada  case  and  the  case  of  1844  1  What  was  the  Canada 
case,  as  a  property  case  i.  I  have  touched  on  it  at  considerable  length  as  it  bears  on 
the  ecclesiastical  question.  I  submit  that  it  was  settled  on  that  occasion  with  great 
deliberation,  against  every  wish  of  every  man's  heart,  that  this  fund  was  to  be  used 
within  these  uses  for  travelling,  supernumerary,  and  superannuated  preachers  ;  and 
that  in  departing,  not  merely  in  peace,  but  with  every  benediction  of  the  Church,  the 
Canada  Church  could  take  nothing.  That  is  the  Canada  case.  Canada  left  this 
Church  in  peace.  Did  not  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Church  remain  Methodists 
still  1  Did  they  not  continue  to  give,  in  Methodistical  spirit,  the  advice  of  foreign 
philanthropy  about  slavery,  to  show  how  affectionately  they  remembered  us  1  They 
went  in  peace,  they  remained  Methodists,  and  yet  you  find  this  Church,  by  a  unani- 
mous and  deliberate  judgment,  declaring  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  a  farthing. 
That  is  the  very  question  now  before  the  Court.  I  am  now  departing  from  the  case 
of  unauthorized  secession,  and  speaking  of  the  case  of  secession  authorized,  and  at- 
tended by  the  greetings  of  those  who  gave  the  leave.  In  that  case  it  is  settled. 
Your  Honours,  by  referring  to  the  case,  will  find  that  there  was  a  strong  desire  to 
indulge  the  Canadians  ;  it  was  a  struggle  between  conviction  and  inclination.  Your 
Honours,  as  men  askwell  as  learned  judges,  will  appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  deci- 
sion as  that.  It  was  a  decision  wrung  from  the  Conference  by  a  perfectly  understood 
sense  of  duty.  We  are  on  that  very  identical  question.  Who  is  within  these  uses  1 
It  is  to  be  devoted  to  travelling  preachers,  supermimerary  and  superannuated.  "S^'here 
and  who  1  Members  of  what !  Members  of  this  Church  ;  and  that  decision  is  that 
if  they  cease  to  be  such,  although  by  consent  of  everybody,  and  affectionate  dismissal 
of  everybody,  the  right  was  gone. 

Have  we  not  a  still  stronger  case  in  this  very  proceeding  of  1844  1  Have  we  not 
here  all  but  the  unanimous  judgment  of  this  body,  that  persons  no  longer  members, 
even  if  they  depart  in  peace  and  by  consent,  cannot  take  a  dollar?  Does  not  the 
action  of  that  body  record  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  body,  that  these  uses  fail 
on  failure  of  membership,  and  that  this  retirement,  although  peaceable,  is  a  failure 
of  membership,  and  that  therefore,  unless  the  uses  could  be  enlarged,  the  retiring 
member  was  no  longer  within  them  1  Was  not  that  the  very  reason  why  they 
recommended  to  the  annual  conferences  a  change  in  the  restrictive  article  1  I  sup- 
pose then  we  have  here  the  highest  evidence  of  law  ;  we  have  the  contemporaneous 
exposition  of  its  makers,  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  they  certainlv  re- 
lieve me  from  the  trouble  of  pursuing  the  argument  further.  I  had  intended  to 
trace  the  connexion  between  such  an  association  as  this  and  a  partnership  ;  but 
I  remember  by  whom  I  am  to  be  followed,  on  the  part  of  these  defendants,  and  I 
gladly  relieve  the  Court  from  the  further  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  case. 

Then,  if  this  be  so,  the  case  is  ended  in  every  view.  Authorized  or  unauthorized, 
membership  has  gone,  and  with  membership  right  is  gone.  The  only  answer  to 
this,  which  we  have  been  able  to  appreciate,  is,  that  the  old  Church  is  destroyed,  and 
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two  new  ones  created  upon  its  site,  and  upon  that  destruction  everybody  was  remit- 
ted to  his  natural  rights — the  ship  had  gone  ashore,  and  every  man  was  to  get  a  nail 
or  a  plank  as  he  could — everybody  upon  that  dissolution  is  remitted  to  his  natural 
right,  as  in  a  joint-stock  company  or  in  a  partnership.  That  is  the  only  case,  as  I 
understand,  which  is  left  for  the  plaintiffs.  To  this  there  are  four  answers,  each  of 
which  is,  I  think,  equally  decisive.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  already  argued  that  the 
General  Conference  has  no  power  ecclesiastically  to  destroy  the  Church.  I  am  not 
now  speaking  of  a  division  leaving  the  old  identity  untouched.  I  have  argued  that  thev 
cannot  destroy  the  Church,  and  raise  two  or  two  thousand  Churches  from  its  ashes. 
In  the  next  place,  the  General  Conference  in  this  great  transaction  did  not  assume 
to  destroy  the  Church,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  Plan  of  Separation,  from  beginning  to 
end,  shows  that  what  they  intended  to  do  was  to  authorize  a  departure,  leaving  the  old 
identity  untouched.  If  your  Honours  will  do  me  the  favour  to  look  into  the  Plan  as 
it  is  stated  in  the  bill  you  will  find  : — 1st.  That  the  General  Conference  never 
assumed,  in  terms,  to  destroy  the  Church.  2d.  That  they  never  assumed,  in  terms, 
to  divide  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  striking  to  remark,  that  while 
it  speaks  of  a  division  of  property,  it  never  speaks  of  a  division  of  the  Church,  but 
simply  and  merely  of  a  separation  of  parties  from  the  Church  ;  it  deals  throughout 
with  a  contemplated  act  of  other  persons,  and  calls  that  act  a  separation  by  them, 
and  all  it  authorizes  is  a  separation  by  others  leaving  itself  to  exist.  It  calls  itself 
by  the  old  name  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  designates  the  nev/  one,  thus 
to  be  erected,  by  the  name  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  ;  and  I  submit 
that  to  retain  the  name  is  to  retain  the  identity.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Court  to  a  single  section  in  the  bill  on  page  4.  It  embodies  the  entire  theory  of 
the  Plan  of  Separation.    Article  2  of  the  Plan  of  Separation  says  : — 

"  That  ministers,  local  and  travelling,  of  every  grade  and  office  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  may,  as  they  prefer,  remain  in  that  Church,  or,  without  blame, 
attach  themselves  to  the  Church,  South." 

Your  Honours  will  find  the  proof  of  my  argument  on  pp.  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  bill.  In 
that  connexion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  such  is  the  view  of  this  transaction  taken 
in  7  Ben.  Monroe,  p.  507,  in  the  case  which  has  been  cited.    (For  extract,  see  p.  368.) 

Let  me  add  two  auxiliary  suggestions.  The  first  is,  That  the  Louisville  Conven- 
tion throughout  all  their  resolutions  say  nothing  at  all  of  a  division  of  the  Church, 
but  characterize  their  own  act  as  a  separation  from  an  identity  already  existing,  and 
which  it  leaves  exactly  as  it  was  before,  only  abridged.  2d.  The  frames  of  the 
plaintiffs'  bill  so  treats  the  affair.  They  do  not  call  us,  or  anybody  representing  us, 
a  new  (Church,  nor  these  defendants  the  agents  of  a  new  (.'Imrch  ;  but  it  is  assumed 
throughout  that  the  old  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  exists  ah  ca  nnmiiic.  If  your 
Honours  will  turn  to  pp.  10  and  II  of  the  bill,  you  will  find  this  remark  abundantly 
verified. 

In  the  third  place,  not  only  does  the  General  Conference  not  assume  to  destroy, 
and  thus  to  allow  the  plaintiffs  to  interpose  their  theory  of  tlie  natural  right  of  all  the 
stockholders,  but  it  goes  further.  It  docs  not  content  itself  with  authorizing  a  sepa- 
ration and  stopping  there,  but  it  goes  further,  and  lakes  care  to  ordain  solicitously 
that  the  party  seceding  shall  have  nothing  at  all  on  the  ground  of  natural  right, 
nothing  at  all  on  the  ground  of  natural  equity,  attaching  to  dissolution  and  growing 
out  of  an  old  quantum,  meruit  for  work  and  labour  about  books,  but  that  he  shall  have 
nothing  except  according  to  the  existing  law  of  the  society — except  the  annual  con- 
ferences would  give  it.  I  think  we  find  here  evidence  of  the  proposition.  Then  in 
the  bill  to  which  I  have  been  making  reference,  we  find  evidence  of  it  also.  The 
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work  was  consummated  by  the  Conference,  and  I  submit  that  no  man  is  to  take  any- 
thing on  the  ground  of  natural  right— no  man  is  to  take  anything  except  under  the 
lex  societatis,  i.  e.,  if  the  annual  conferences  will  give  it,  and  they  recommend 
them  to  do  so.  Instead  of  a  dissolution,  there  was  a  withdrawal  of  parties  ;  and 
it  was  ordained  that  everybody  not  withdrawing,  should  be  subject  to  the  still  ex- 
isting law  of  the  society.  Therefore,  I  submit  that  it  is  impossible,  against  this 
reiterated  question  of  intent,  that  the  plaintiffs  can  imply  a  constructive  equity  on 
which  they  can  come  in  and  insist  upon  remission  to  natural  right. 

Is  it  not  perfectly  plain,  as  a  matter  of  meaning,  that  the  General  Conference  in- 
tends that  nobody  shall  take  a  dollar  by  secession  or  natural  right,  unless  the  annual 
conferences  give  it  ?  Is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  they  would  go  on  providing,  that  if 
the  annual  conference  do  so  and  so,  something  shall  follow,  if  they  meant  to  ordain, 
whether  the  annual  conferences  do  so  or  not,  that  every  man  should  have  part  of  the 
fund  1  Is  it  not  perfectly  obvious  that  they  meant  to  recognise  the  law  of  the 
society  as  in  force,  to  interpret  it  as  giving  the  property  only  to  members,  and  there- 
upon to  confine  their  action  to  the  advisoiy  alteration  of  the  use  without  which  no 
right  was  to  arise  at  alii  Is  it  not  then  perfectly  plain,  that  against  this  ordinance 
of  the  General  Conference  on  this  express  agreement  no  possible  implication  can  be 
raised  1  How  can  the  plaintiffs  take  a  part  of  this  bill  and  reject  the  rest  1  Can 
they  take  so  much  of  it  as  suits  them,  and  go  for  natural  equity  for  the  rest  of  it  1 
Would  the  Conference  of  1844  have  divided  the  Church,  if  the  effect  would  be  to 
let  in  natural  right,  on  which  the  seceder  should  take  as  much  as  he  that  remained, 
when  they  were  sitting  under  a  constitution  expressly  prohibiting  them  from  com- 
mitting any  such  act  1 

Finally  and  fourthly,  there  is  another  answer  to  the  suggestion  that  the  division  lets 
the  plaintiffs  in  on  natural  equity  against  the  meaning  of  the  Conference  ;  and  it  is, 
that  if  such  mus^be  the  effect,  whether  the  General  Conference  can  by  express 
declaration  help  it  or  not,  we  know  they  had  no  power  to  make  a  dissolution.  Your 
Honours  will  observe  that  it  adds  another  element  to  the  argument  I  had  the  honour 
to  submit  yesterday,  whether  ecclesiastically  they  can  divide  or  not.  If  it  be  so 
that  a  division,  in  spite  of  the  General  Conference  and  everything  they  can  ordain 
to  qualify  it,  must  necessarily  carry  the  property  out  of  its  use,  by  carrying  it  to  one 
not  a  member,  we  know  they  cannot  make  it,  because  they  are  a  representative  body, 
with  no  power  but  what  the  constituent  gives  ;  and  we  know  by  the  terms  of  the 
constitution  under  which  they  exist,  that  they  are  forbidden  to  do  that  act  directly, 
and  they  cannot  do  indirectly  what  they  cannot  do  directly.  Therefore,  I  say  that 
if  the  General  Conference  is  so  situated,  that  it  cannot  divide  this  Church  without 
the  additional  consequence  that  the  property  goes  to  one  not  entitled,  it  follows  that 
they  cannot  divide  the  Church,  and  that  is  no  great  harm  in  my  humble  judgment. 
They  cannot  divide,  if  to  divide  is  to  break  the  constitution.  They  cannot  grasp 
doubtful  ecclesiastical  power  with  the  effect  of  violating  plain  civil  right. 

I  need  not,  then,  in  conclusion,  suggest  the  other  point  which,  however,  I  believe, 
stands  on  proof  that  the  annual  conferences  and  General  Conference  together  could 
not  set  this  use  at  large.  The  general  grant  may  be  thus  stated.  The  right  is  in 
cestique  and  his  continuing  a  member.  Therefore,  if  the  annual  conferences  had 
acted  on  this  recommendation,  they  could  not  have  given  the  fund  to  the  retiring 
members.  Such  was  the  original  grant.  The  use  was  created  in  1792  or  1800,  and 
renewed  in  1804,  and  it  became  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  thenceforward  I  suppose 
remained  the  law  of  the  Church.  The  authorities  for  the  proposition  are  on  the  brief. 
It  is,  however,  a  moot-point,  and  of  no  sort  of  consequence,  as  the  annual  confer- 
ences did  not  unite  in  agreeing  to  the  recommendation. 
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I  have  been  too  much  indulged  by  the  kindness  of  the  Court  to  trespass  for 
another  moment  on  your  Honours'  attention.  I  have  certainly  supposed  that  the 
plaintiffs  have  no  legal  and  no  eijuitable  right  to  the  relief  for  which  they  ask,  in  any 
of  the  forms  in  which  they  ask  for  it.  I  cannot  admit  that  they  have  been  misled 
into  their  present  position  by  any  act  of  the  defendants.  The  General  Conference 
did  for  them  all  it  could  ;  it  recommended  to  the  annual  conferences  to  rescind. 
They  did  not  rescind.  The  plaintiffs  will  give  me  leave  to  say  that  they  knew  per- 
fectly well  from  the  beginning,  and  at  every  step  they  took,  that  they  took  it  under 
the  hazards  of  the  action  of  the  annual  conferences,  and  that  they  ran  the  risk  of  an 
unfavourable  judgment,  even  if  they  themselves  did  not  procure  that  unfavourable 
judgment.  One  consolation  and  one  certainty  we  have.  We  know  that  the  law  of 
the  case  will  be  discerned  and  applied.  AVe  know  perfectly  well  that  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  the  case,  or  the  result  of  the  general  controversy,  it  will  vindicate  and 
exemplify,  what  needs  neither  to  be  vindicated  nor  exemplified — the  administration  of 
justice  according  to  a  settled  rule.  With  the  consequences  of  their  judgments,  this 
Court  is  not  in  the  habit  of  troubling  itself  in  advance  to  inquire.  But  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  for  myself  at  the  bar,  looking  a  little  beyond  the  immediate  profes- 
sional inquiry  here  involved,  that  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  this  day  which 
a  wise  man  and  a  lover  of  his  country  should  as  much  desire  as  the  re-establishment, 
in  some  good  measure,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  one  Church  again  for  the 
North  and  the  South.  "\\'hcthcr  and  to  what  extent  one  may  surely  entertain  such  a 
hope  as  that,  I  am  sure  I  have  not  a  satisfactory  means  of  determining.  For  myself, 
let  me  tell  the  Court,  however,  before  I  take  my  leave  of  them,  that  my  clients  this 
day  are  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  North  and  South,  shorn  of  some  beams, 
bereaved  of  some  auxiliary  talent,  and  impaired  to  some  extent  of  their  strength  and 
means  of  utility.  These  defendants  are  this  day  still  a  Church  for  the  North  and  the 
South.  This  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  old  organization,  exists  this  day  in 
many  a  slave  State.  In  Delaware,  in  Maryland,  in  Eastern  V  irginia,  in  Western  V'lr- 
ginia,  in  Kentucky,  in  Missouri,  in  Arkansas,  in  Texas,  it  has  thousands  of  attached 
aft'ectionate  adherents.  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  believe  that  it  is  enlarging.  I  will  not 
deny  that,  and  in  addition  to  the  reasons  of  gratification  with  which  I  believe  the  law 
of  the  case  is  with  the  defendants,  I  feel  also  that  a  decision  in  their  favour  will  do 
something  to  enable  this  Church  to  enlarge  itself  in  that  direction,  will  add  soinetliing 
to  its  means  of  winning  back,  by  its  ample  provisions  and  its  ever  open  arms,  the 
whole  ancient  household  of  its  faith. 

Mr.  AA'ood, — May  it  please  your  Honours,  so  much  time  has  already  been  occu- 
pied in  the  investigation  of  this  ease,  and  the  evidence  has  been  so  fully  and  so  ably 
sifted  and  detailed  by  the  opening  counsel  on  both  sides,  that  I  think  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  for  the  closing  counsel  to  occupy  much  of  your  allention  in  going  over 
the  evidence.  I  shall  therefore  condense  the  remarks  which  I  propose  to  make  on 
that  branch  of  the  case  in  as  narrow  a  space  as  possible,  and  conliiie  myself  principally 
to  the  argument  of  the  law  of  the  case,  considering  the  facts  in  a  great  measure  as 
already  fully  developed  before  the  Court. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  und(  rstand,  at  tlie  very  threshold  of  this  argu- 
ment, the  precise  issue  between  these  parlies.  The  plaintili's  in  liiis  case,  claim  a 
portion  of  this  fund,  correspcmding  m  amount  with  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
ineniliers  who  have  gone  otf  I'rom  the  Mi  tliodi^-t  Iqiiscopal  Church,  and  formed  the 
new  Church,  Sd.ith.  They  have  brought  this  suit  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  this 
))roperty.  There  has  been  an  actual  se]iaratinn  of  the  ecclesiastical  body.  Tliat  is 
not  disputed  ;  and  the  question  now  is,  whether  that  separation  entitles  them  to 
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recover  and  receive  a  ratable  proportion  of  the  property,  the  income  of  which  be- 
longs to  certain  beneficiaries  for  the  time  being,  who  are  attached  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  That  is  the  important  issue  between  the  parties  in  this  cause. 
It  certainly  is  a  most  unfortunate  controversy — for  if  there  are  any  subjects  which 
ought  to  be  kept  out  of  dispute,  whick  ought  to  be  marked  emphatically  with  the 
spirit  of  peace,  they  are  religious  subjects.  Every  controversy  of  the  kind  has  a 
most  deleterious  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  community.  The  rising  generation 
lose,  in  a  great  measure,  their  respect  for  religion,  when  they  see  the  heads  of  the 
Church  quarrelling  and  dividing.  We  have  seen  the  baneful  influence  of  these  con- 
troversies in  divisions  of  other  Churches  which  have  heretofore  taken  place  ;  and  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Church,  South,  will 
soon  discover  it,  by  sad  experience.  But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  it 
is  unfortunate.  This  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  its  terr.itorial  jurisdiction,  is 
commensurate  with  the  entire  Union.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  Churches  in  this  coun- 
try. It  has  been  the  pioneer  of  religion.  It  has  gone  on  with  the  advance  of  civili- 
zation and  improvement  in  this  country.  It  has  carried  religion  along  with  settle- 
ment and  civilization,  and  has  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  different  classes  of  the 
community  upon  our  gradually  extending  borders.  A  division  of  this  kind,  therefore, 
may  be  said,  in  some  measure,  to  be  a  national  concern  ;  and  when  we  find  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  country,  that  there  has  been,  as  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  and 
as  many  believe  still  to  exist,  serious  danger  threatening  the  unity  of  this  federal 
government,  it  is  of  importance  that  a  controversy  of  this  kind  should,  if  possible, 
be  adjusted,  and  it  is  to  be  seriously  regretted  that  such  a  controversy  has  arisen.  It 
is  seriously  to  be  regretted  that  the  Southern  members  of  this  Church  have  thought  pro- 
per to  bring  their  claim  into  a  court  of  justice,  more  especially  while  it  was  in  a  course 
of  amicable  adjustment,  and  when,  with  a  little  more  patience  and  forbearance, 
there  was  every  probability  that  it  would  be  finally  adjusted.  But,  unfortunately, 
they  have  commenced  this  controversy,  and  it  is  our  duty  now  to  defend  ourselves. 

The  counsel  on  the  other  side  have  mainly  rested  their  claim  upon  grounds  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  entirely  fallacious.  They  seem  to  look  upon  themselves,  or  rather 
upon  the  beneficiaries  whom  they  say  they  represent,  in  what  is  called  the  Southern 
branch  of  this  Church,  as  having  a  sort  of  vested  right  to  this  property.  They  draw 
a  distinction  between  property  which  has  been  given  to  a  Church,  and  property  which 
has  been  acquired  by  the  labour  of  individuals  belonging  to  a  Church.  They  treat 
this  as  property  of  the  latter  kind,  and  they  claim  they  have  a  right  to  it,  a  vested 
right ;  and  upon  the  division  of  this  Church  they  are  entitled,  as  in  the  case  of  a  part- 
nership or  tenancy  in  common,  to  have  a  division  of  the  property  and  receive  a  ratable 
proportion.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  an  entirely  erroneous  view  of  this  subject. 
I  am  aware  they  are  somewhat  warranted  in  this  course  of  remark  by  the  decision 
which  was  made  in  the  Maysyille  case,  whch  they  refer  to,  and  on  which  they  mainly 
rely.  But  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  this  Court  that  the  principles  upon  which 
that  decision  rests,  and  the  principles  upon  which  they  now  base  their  claim,  are 
entirely  fallacious  and  unfounded. 

I  consider,  and  they  admit,  I  believe,  in  their  claim,  that  their  rights  in  this  case 
depend  upon  the  law  of  charitable  uses.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we  should 
understand  precisely  the  nature  of  that  kind  of  property,  and  of  the  claim  which  they 
make.  A  charitable  use  is  &  public  use.  It  is  called  charitable  mainly  because  the 
largest  portion  of  that  kind  of  public  property  in  every  Christian  country  is  based 
upon  a  charitable  foundation.  There  are  four  elements  in  every  class  of  charitable 
use.  There  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  founders  of,  and  contributors  to,  the  charity, 
those  who  have  created  and  bestowed  the  property  or  the  funds  to  the  charitable  pur- 
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poses.  There  are,  in  the  second  place,  the  trustees  of  the  charitv.  thnsc  who  hold 
the  legal  estate  in  trust.  In  the  third  place,  there  are  the  managers  of  the  charity, 
those  who  take  charge  of  it,  who  conduct  it,  and  who  distribute  h.  Manao-crs  are 
essentially  necessary,  because  there  are  no  certain  persons  taking  a  temporal  interest 
in  the  property.  And,  lastly,  there  are  the  beneficiaries  among  whom  the  property 
is  distributed,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  charity,  the  use  which  was  originally 
impressed  upon  it.  The  management  of  the  charity  is  according  to  the  scheme  or 
plan  which  was  originally  impressed  upon  it  by  the  founders,  or  where  it  is  of  a  gene- 
ral nature,  and  a  charity  at  large  as  it  is  called,  a  court  of  equity  which  protects  all 
kinds  of  uses,  takes  charge  of  it  and  establishes  a  scheme.  Such  a  scheme  will  be 
found  in  the  case  of  Mogridge  rs.  Thackwell,  in  7  Vesey's  Reports. 

These  beneficiaries  in  this  case  have  no  vested  estate,  no  fixed  right,  and  hence 
they  have  no  power  of  alienation.  They  cannot  dispose  of  this  property.  Suppose, 
before  any  division  of  this  Church  took  place,  all  the  superannuated  and  supernume- 
rary ministers  of  the  Church  for  the  time  being,  all  who  come  within  the  description 
of  the  beneficiaries  of  this  charity,  had  undertaken  to  alienate,  what  would  the  alien- 
ation have  been  good  for  1  The  attempt  would  have  been  perfectly  visionary.  They 
would  have  had  no  right  to  do  it.  They  have  no  right,  except  as  they  answer  the 
description  of  the  beneficiaries,  to  receive  from  time  to  time  the  income  or  profits  of 
the  fund,  as  it  is  dealt  out  by  the  managers  in  the  administration  of  the  charity. 
Their  right,  therefore,  is  enforced  and  managed  by  the  managers  of  the  charity  ac- 
cording to  the  scheme,  and  their  right  too  in  a  court  of  equity,  wherever  it  comes 
into  dispute  or  difficulty,  as  between  them  and  the  trustees,  managers  or  founders,  is 
protected  by  the  attorney-general.  Your  Honours  will  find  in  the  case  of  Duke  rs. 
Fuller,  9  Xcw-Hampshire  Reports,  536,  a  case  which  will  fully  illustrate  this  sub- 
ject. That  was  the  case  of  a  charitable  use,  in  which  the  beneficiaries  of  the  charity 
undertook  to  dissolve  the  institution  altogether,  and  to  divide  the  funds  among  them- 
selves individually.  A  bill  was  filed  by  the  attorney-geui-ral  in  order  to  deprive  thcni 
of  the  property  which  they  had  thus  taken  and  appropriated  among  themselves,  to  es- 
tablish the  charity,  and  to  have  a  plan  devised  and  adopted  for  the  administration  of 
it.  The  claim  in  that  <-ase  was  enforced  bv  the  Court.  A\'cll,  if  in  the  case  cited, 
as  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  seem  to  think  is  the  case  here,  the  propcrtv  really 
belonged  to  these  beneficiaries  ;  if  they  had  acquired  it,  and  they  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  tenants  in  common  of  the  fund,  they  vvotdd  have  had  a  riglit  to  divide  it, 
to  dispose  of  it  as  they  pleased,  each  individual  to  alienate  his  share.  But  if  it  is 
under  a  charitable  use.  and  if  thev  are  entitled  to  nothing  more  than  a  portion  of  the 
funds  as  administeri'd  under  the  charity,  then  they  take  them  whenever  they  are 
doled  out  in  that  way  ;  and  fhcv  have  no  other  right,  e.\ee[it  what  is  derived  in  that 
manner  under  the  )nanagement  of  tlic  charity. 

This  law  of  charitable  use  is  enforced  in  this  State  and  in  this  conntry.  It  has 
been  involved,  I  admit,  in  a  good  deal  of  doubt  and  dilllcully  heretofure  But  I  be- 
lieve it  has  come  now  to  be  thoroughlv  understood,  ^'ou  will  lind  it  adopted  in  this 
State  in  the  case  of  the  Garden-street  church,  7  Paige,  7S  ;  and  you  will  find  that 
the  chancellor,  too,  in  that  case,  takes  back  some  positions  which  he  had  advanced 
in  another  (•a:^e  at  an  earlier  period.  Vou  will  find  it  further  devolved  in  the  case 
i)f  Sliulwell  rs.  Mott,  2  Sandford's  ('luinc<  ry  Reports,  page  4G,  and  in  Vtdran  c.v. 
Yates.  3  Barbour's  Chancery  Reports,  212.  I  will  not  detain  the  Court  with  read- 
ing these  authorities — vou  will  have  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  them  at  your  lei- 
sure. This  doctrine  has  now  been  adopted  and  fullv  settled  in  the  United  Slates 
Courts  This  was  done  in  the  case  of  Vidall  rx.  tiirard"s  E.vecutors,  2  Howard's 
Reports,  195.    The  subject  had  been  enveloped  in  some  doubt  by  a  decision  made 
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by  that  Court  in  the  Baptist  Association  vs.  Hart's  Executors,  4  Wheaton's  Re- 
ports. In  this  case  a  doubt  had  been  raised,  whether  these  charitable  uses  were 
recognised  at  all  by  the  law  of  England,  except  as  they  were  protected  and  enforced 
under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  case  of  Burr's  Executors  vs.  Smith,  7  Ver- 
mont Reports,  where  the  subject  was*  investigated,  that  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  4th  of  Wheaton  was  not  followed,  and  a  vast  variety  of  authorities  were 
cited,  showing  conclusively  that  this  law  of  charitable  use  existed  in  England  long 
prior  to  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  there  was  as  much  evidence,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say  more  evidence,  in  support  of  that  head  of  equity  existing  anterior  to 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  than  of  any  other  equity  doctrine  whatever  that  can  be  ad- 
duced. That  case  of  the  Baptist  Association,  however,  was  regarded  in  various 
State  courts  as  authority  for  some  time,  but  it  was  finally  abandoned  in  the  case  in 
2  Howard.  I  will  refer  the  Court  to  a  case  in  Georgia,  Beale  vs.  Fox,  4  Georgia 
Reports,  404,  where  you  will  find  that  subject  ably  treated  and  fully  investigated  ; 
and  I  think  it  may  now  be  put  down  as  settled,  that  this  law  of  charitable  uses  exists 
at  common  law,  independently  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  it  is  enforced 
wherever  the  common  law  prevails,  and  wherever  charities  exist  of  this  public  kind, 
although  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  may  not  have  been  introduced. 

A  question,  however,  arises  here  which  I  shall  briefly  consider,  because  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  the  case,  and  that  is,  whether  this  law  has  been  repealed  in  this  State 
by  the  Revised  Statutes.  This  charity  was  created,  of  course,  long  prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  these  Revised  Statutes.  But  it  maybe  said,  if  it  has  been  repealed  by 
the  Revised  Statutes,  all  the  property  of  this  Book  Concern  acquired  since  such 
repeal,  and  which  is  now  held  by  subsequent  acquisitions,  is  not  protected  by  the  law 
of  charitable  use.  I  must  admit  in  candour  that  there  has  been  one  decision  in  one 
of  our  Supreme  Courts — I  mean  one  of  those  various  Supreme  Courts  which  have 
been  lately  createS  in  this  State — which  goes  the  length  of  declaring  that  they  have 
been  repealed.  But  I  apprehend  it  has  not  yet  gained  such  a  footing  in  this  State 
as  to  be  considered  as  settled  law ;  and  I  think  your  Honours  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  entirely  fallacious.  There  are  two  grounds  upon  which  this  doc- 
trine rests.  One  is,  that  the  chapter  in  the  Revised  Statutes  which  treats  of  trusts 
be  gins  by  stating  that  all  trusts  are  abolished,  except  those  contained  in  that  chapter. 
Your  Honours  are  perfectly  aware  that  general  words  are  always  construed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  subject-matter ;  and  you  will  find  that  that  whole  chapter 
treats  o{  private  trusts,  not  of  public  trusts  and  public  uses,  which  are  entirely  differ- 
ent ;  and  it  is  confined,  too,  to  private  trusts  of  real  property.  It  does  not  touch 
personal  estate  ;  it  does  not  touch  charitable  uses.  Every  man,  who  is  at  all  fami- 
liar with  the  doctrine  of  charitable  uses,  knows  perfectly  well  that  it  is  as  different 
from  the  law  of  private  trusts  as  public  crimes  are  different  from  private  trespasses. 
And  you  might  just  as  well  contend  that  a  statute  which  made  especial  provision  in 
regard  to  private  trespasses,  covered  and  applied  to  public  crimes,  as  to  say  that  a 
statute  which  makes  provision  in  regard  to  private  trusts  of  real  property,  has  any 
bearing  upon  public  charitable  uses.  They  are  entirely  different  in  their  nature  and 
in  their  character.  They  are  always  treated  differently,  and  they  are  generally  treated 
in  authors  separately  and  distinctly.  I  took  occasion  the  other  day  to  look  over  the 
law  of  trust  as  it  is  explained  in  "  Tickling  on  Equitable  Estates,"  the  object  of  which 
is  to  show  the  analogy  between  equitable  interests  created  by  trusts,  and  legal  estates. 
There  is  not  one  word  in  that  book  upon  the  subject  of  charitable  uses.  And  on  the 
contrary,  in  works  which  treat  of  charitable  uses,  such  as  Duke  and  Shelford,  you 
find  nothing  on  the  subject  of  private  trusts,  unless  it  is  in  some  particular  case  where 
an  analogy  exists,  and  where  it  is  followed  out. 
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There  is  another  ground  relied  upon  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  all  these  cases 
of  charitable  uses  are  repealed  by  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  that  is  the  provision 
which  is  contained  in  those  statutes  in  regard  to  perpetuities.  They  are  brought 
within  narrower  limits.  The  alienation  of  property  shall  not  be  prevented  now  be- 
yond two  lives  in  being  at  the  creation  of  the  estate,  and  inasmuch  as  in  the  case  of 
charitable  uses  the  equitable  interest  is  in  perpetuity,  it  has  been  held  that  that 
repeals  the  whole  doctrine  of  charitable  uses.  May  it  please  your  Honours,  the  law 
of  perpetuity  itself  as  it  has  always  been  understood  in  England  and  in  this  country, 
was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  existence  of  these  charitable  uses.  It  was  never 
considered  as  extending  to  these  public  uses  beyond  the  legal  estate,  and  vet  the  law 
of  perpetuity  has  always  been  enforced.  Before  the  creation  of  this  provision  in  the 
Revised  Statutes,  the  restriction  in  alienation  extended  only  to  lives  in  being  at  the 
creation  of  the  estate  ;  but  the  Revised  Statutes  confined  it  to  two  lives,  and  that  is 
the  difference  between  them.  "Well,  now,  will  it  be  pretended  that  a  mere  alteration 
in  the  law  of  perpetuity,  as  to  the  time  of  its  continuance,  has  the  effect  of  extending 
it  to  a  subject  which  was  never  embraced  in  that  law  at  all — to  a  public  use  1  Your 
Honours  are  aware  that  after  the  decision  upon  Thellison's  will,  the  Thellison  act 
was  passed,  which  made  an  alteration,  and  imposed  some  new  restrictions  upon  the 
law  of  perpetuity,  but  what  lawyer  in  Westminster  Hall  ever  dreamed  that  that 
altered  and  destroyed  the  law  of  charitable  uses  1  Now,  why  should  an  alteration  in 
the  mere  time  of  continuance  of  the  perpetuity  in  our  statutes  have  the  effect  of 
abolishing  the  law  of  charitable  uses  1  Real  estate  could  always  be  alienated  under 
the  law  of  charitable  uses,  but  it  is  done  under  the  sanction  of  a  court  of  chancery 
If  the  alienation  of  the  legal  estate  in  real  property,  therefore,  was  protected,  under 
the  law  of  perpetuity,  it  could  not  be  bound  up  beyond  the  limits  which  the  law  of 
perpetuity  allowed.  The  equitable  use  was  always  an  exception  to  that  law,  so  far 
forth  as  the  equitable  use  continued  attached  to  the  property  in  which  the  proceeds 
of  the  alienation  was  invested,  and  I  apprehend  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Revised 
Statutes  which  has,  in  any  particular  whatever,  altered  that  exception  ;  and  that  you 
will,  therefore,  consider  in  this  case,  that  the  law  of  charitable  use  applies  to  all  thh 
property,  as  well  that  which  has  been  acquired  since  as  that  which  was  acquired  be- 
fore the  Revised  Statutes  went  into  effect. 

It  is  true,  in  some  few  cases,  since  the  adoption  of  that  code,  the  legislature  have 
authorized  and  regulated  the  holding  of  this  kind  of  property,  but  it  has  been  done  at 
the  instance  of  applicants,  out  of  abundant  caution.  In  the  same  way  special  pro- 
visions have  been  inserted  in  manufacturing  charters,  like  those  in  the  general  act, 
applicable  to  all  such  companies.  It  would  be  a  poor  compliment  to  the  revisers  who 
assisted  in  framing  that  code,  to  suppose  that  they  would  recommend  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  this  law,  and  throw  all  the  property  invested — and  which,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  will  continue  to  be  invested  in  that  way  while  Cliristianity  lasts — completely 
afloat. 

Having  considered  the  general  elements  of  a  charitable  use,  with  a  view  to  this 
claim  for  a  division  of  the  property,  I  shall  next  consider  them  in  reference  to  thi.-; 
particular  case.  You  will  find  here  all  the  elements  which  I  have  already  considered 
as  existing  ordinardy  in  the  creation  of  a  chnrital)K'  use.  Vou  have  the  founders  oi 
this  charity.  Who  are  the  founders'!  Those  who  originally  advanced  the  funds; 
and  you  have  those,  too,  who  have  subsequently  taken  up  those  funds,  and  by  indus- 
try, exertion,  and  cultivation,  have  improved  and  eidarged  them  from  some  3,000  or 
4,000  dollars,  to  some  700,000  or  800,000.  All  these  persons  arc  the  contrilinlors  to 
this  charity.  Some,  perhaps,  originally  contributed  money  ;  others  have  contributed 
their  services  and  labours  ;  but  they  all  constitute  contributions  to  this  charitable 
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fund  ;  and  all  who  have  participated  in  the  original  creation  or  in  the  accumulation 
of  this  fund,  are  to  be  considered  as  the  contributors  of  this  charity.    You  have,  in 
the  next  place,  the  trustees  to  hold  the  legal  estate  subject  to  this  trust.    They  are 
now  brought  before  this  Court  as  defendants  to  this  suit.    It  sometimes  happens  that 
more  than  one  of  these  different  offices  ^r  functions  are  vested  in  the  same  persons. 
Sometimes  the  trustees  are  also  the  managers  of  the  charity.    Sometimes  they  are 
distinct.    In  this  case  the  functions  are  distinct.    The  managers  of  this  charity  are 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America — the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  as  an  organized,  ecclesiastical  institution,  acting  in  an  organized 
form.    There  is  one  additional  peculiarity  about  this  charity,  to  which  I  will  call  the 
attention  of  the  Court,  and  that  is,  that  the  managers  of  the  charity  themselves  exist 
under  the  law  of  charitable  uses.    The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical body,  entitled  to  hold  property,  entitled  to  temporalities,  entitled  to  legal  privi- 
leges, holds  them  all  under  the  law  of  charitable  or  pious  uses,  and  the  institution 
itself  exists  under  that  law.    In  this  case,  however,  we  are  to  look  upon  them  prin- 
cipally as  the  managers  of  this  charity.    And  how  are  they  to  manage  it  1  They 
manage  it  through  their  General  Conference  and  their  annual  conferences,  all 
participating,  in  their  respective  spheres,  in  the  management  of  this  concern,  and  in 
the  distribution  of  the  profits  among  the  beneficaries.    The  General  Conference 
performs  its  functions.    It  takes  the  general  direction  and  superintendency  over  the 
whole  concern  ;  it  appoints  the  trustees  and  changes  the  trustees.    The  annual 
conferences  perform  their  functions.     They  seek  out  the  beneficiaries  who  are 
entitled  to  relief,  and  in  their  respective  local  jurisdictions,  after  receiving  from 
the  trustees  their  respective  shares  of  the  income,  distribute  those  shares  among  the 
various  beneficiaries  within  their  respective  local  jurisdictions.    Here  you  have  the 
managers  of  this  fund.    In  the  last  place,  you  have  the  beneficiaries.  Who  are  they  ■ 
They  are  the  superannuated  and  supernumerary  travelling  preachers  of  the  Church, 
their  wives  and  children,  and,  in  the  case  of  death,  their  widows  and  children.  They 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  this  charity.    They  take  this  income  as  it  is  thus  doled  out 
in  charity,  and  they  take  it  as  answering  the  description  of  beneficiaries.  They 
must  be  designatio  personarum  of  the  charity,  to  entitle  them  to  take  anything ;  and 
if  they  do  not  answer  that  description,  they  are  entitled  to  nothing.    What  is  that 
description  1    Is  it  all  poor  persons,  paupers,  who  happen  to  be  within  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ?    Not  at  all.    Is  it  all  ministers  who 
are  superannuated,  and  who  are  entitled  to  relief  on  a  claim  of  relief?    Not  at  all. 
Is  it  all  Methodist  ministers  1    By  no  means.    It  is  the  superannuated  and  supernu- 
merary ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  that  body  thus  organized— 
that  body  under  whose  auspices  this  fund  was  originally  created,  and  under  whose 
management  and  direction  this  fund  has  subsequently  accumulated.    Thev  are  the 
beneficiaries.    They  must  answer  that  description  to  entitle  them  to  take.  '  If  they 
do  not  answer  it,  they  cannot  take.     In  order  to  answer  to  that  description,  what 
must  they  bel    They  must  be  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church     And  what  is 
this  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ?    It  is  a  unity.    It  is  a  body,  not  exactly  incorpo- 
rated under  the  law,  but  it  is  a  body  possessing,  to  a  certain  extent— so  far  asre<=pects 
Its  charitable  purposes,  and  in  a  court  of  equity,  and  in  reference  to  property-a 
corporate  capacity.    It  has  precisely  in  equity  that  sort  of  a  capacity,  which  an 
association  of  individuals,  who  are  not  a  mere  partnership  or  a  tenancy  in  common 
at  law  have,  when  they  are  at  liberty  to  act  in  a  certain  collective  capacity,  if  not 
actually  clothed  with  all  the  powers  and  attributes  of  a  corporation.    Your  Honours 
are  aware  of  the  existence  of  that  class  of  bodies  generally  called  quasi  corporations 
and  that  is  the  character  m  a  court  of  equity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church' 
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And  in  all  charitable  uses,  the  bodies  and  individuals  when  they  take  under  the  cha- 
rity, in  succession,  take  in  that  quasi  corporate  capacity. 

I  will  refer  the  Court,  upon  this  subject,  to  a  passage  or  two,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  in  the  case  of  Decow  vs.  Hendrickson.  It  is  fully  reported,  but  not  in  any 
regular  Book  of  Reports.  It  is  a  leading  case  in  this  country  upon  this  subject  ;  and 
the  opinion  is  collected  in  a  book,  as  it  was  delivered  in  the  Court  below,  by  Chief 
Justice  Ewing,  who,  as  every  one  acquainted  with  him  knows,  was  a  very  profound 
lawyer.  He  bestowed  upon  this  subject  a  vast  deal  of  attention.  I  will  read  from 
pp.  21  and  39  of  the  opinion.  He  is  describing  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  which  is  held  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  never  incorporated.  It  was  an 
ecclesiastical  institution.  The  property  in  question,  in  this  case,  was  under  that  re- 
ligious institution,  the  yearly  meeting  being  at  its  head.  The  question  which  arose 
in  that  case  was,  which  of  the  subordinate  meetings,  which  had  become  divided,  and 
claimed  this  property,  was  entitled  to  it.  In  order  to  settle  that  question,  as  there 
had  been  a  division  in  the  head  of  the  Church,  the  yearly  meeting — which,  in  this 
particular,  answers  to  this  General  Conference  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — 
it  became  important  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  that  body,  and  which  of  those 
two  separate  institutions  was  the  legitimate  yearly  meeting.  What  I  now  read  is 
the  description  he  gives  of  that  body,  as  a  charitable  use  protected  under  its  law,  and 
according  to  which  law  that  case  was  to  be  decided.    He  says,  at  page  21, — 

"  This  body  was  not  a  mere  incidental,  casual,  disconnected  assemblage,  convening 
without  previous  arrangement,  ceasing  to  exist  when  its  members  separated,  and 
formed  anew  when  individuals  came  together  again  at  some  subsequent  time.  It 
was  a  rcrrularly  organized  and  established  body,  holding  stated  sessions,  correspond- 
ing with  other  bodies  of  the  same  religious  denomination,  consulting  together  for  the 
welfare  of  a  portion  of  their  Church  and  its  members,  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  all  dif- 
ferences, and  the  common  head  und  governor  of  all  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  within  its  jurisdiction,  which  extended  over  the  territories  just  mentioned, 
while  they  were  called  Provinces,  and  since  they  assumed  the  name  and  rank  of 
States.  The  meetings  of  this  body  were  annually  held,  as  its  name  nnports,  and  as 
long  and  steady  usage  has  wrought  into  a  part  of  its  structure.  The  time  and  place 
of  convention  are  subject  to  its  control,  and  have  accordingly,  in  several  instances, 
been  fi.xed  and  altered  by  it.  The  tunc  and  place,  however,  when  and  where  only  the 
body  can  constitutionally  assemble  and  act,  must,  when  fi.\ed,  so  remain,  until  the 
voice  of  the  body,  in  a  yearly  meeting  capacity,  which  alone  has  the  power  and  right 
to  govern  its  own  proceedings,  shall  resolve  on  and  enact  a  change." 

I  will  read  another  passage  from  p.  .39.  Speaking  of  a  resolution  of  this  body,  he 
says  : — 

"  The  resolve  was  an  act,  not  of  private  or  individual  benevolence,  but  of  this 
meeting  in  its  collective  capacity." 

If  this  meeting  is  to  be  considered  an  organized  body,  having  existence  m  an  or- 
ganized form,  and  as  such  performing  functions  and  having  a  "collective  capacity," 
the  consequence  is  that  it  is  of  a  corporate  character  so  far.  You  will  find  this  same 
doctrine  laid  down  in  Shelford  on  .Muntmaine,  p.  712.  'I'he  ease  of  .M'Gurr  rs.  Aaron, 
m  2d  Pennsylvania  Reports,  was  one  where  this  same  doctrine  came  up.  In 
that  case  the  property  was  limited  to  the  support  of  a  minister  of  a  certain  Church 
and  his  successors.  Why,  your  Honours  are  aware  that  no  property  can  be  limited 
in  that  wav,  under  any  legal  title,  or  in  any  creation  of  any  private  trust,  and  in  such 
cases  the  property  cannot  go  to  successors.  Vet,  under  this  law  of  charitalile  use,  it 
can  be  lunitcd  to  the  successors.  In  these  cases  of  charitable  uses,  the  majority,  as  a 
general  rule,  dispose  of  the  property,  and  that  doctrine  is  laid  down  in  Shelford  on 
Charitable  Uses,  p.  712.    But  in  the  case  of  private  property  held  l>y  a  private  asso- 
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ciation  of  individuals,  a  majority  cannot  control  it.  Each  one  has  a  right,  as  a  tenant 
in  common,  to  his  respective  share,  and  he  can  alienate  that  right.  But  the  majority 
of  the  individuals  have  no  control  over  it.  But  that  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  a  chari- 
table use.  An  attempt  v^as  made,  in  a  private  association,  to  transfer  the  property, 
by  a  majority,  without  all  joining,  and  it  jvas  decided  to  be  unavailable,  in  the  case  of 
Livingston  vs.  Lynch,  4  Johnson's  Reports,  573. 

If  Fam  right  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  then  we  have  a  case  where  these  benefi- 
ciaries take  no  vested  title  ;  nothing  that  they  can  dispose  of ;  nothing  that  they  can 
claim  in  any  other  way  than  simply  under  the  management  of  this  charity,  and  they 
must  necessarily  answer  the  description  of  the  objects  of  the  charity.  How  do  they 
overcome  this  doctrine  on  the  other  side  1  On  what  does  that  decision  in  the  Mays- 
ville  case  rest  1  The  gentleman  tells  us  that  this  property  is  not  given — that  it  is  no 
donation — that  it  was  acquired  by  these  travelling  preachers  1  Suppose  it  was  ; 
does  that  alter  the  case  1  "Who  were  to  claim  it  1  Can  the  travelling  ministers 
claim  it  1  Have  they  in  fact  devoted  the  fund  to  their  own  private  use,  as  an  asso- 
ciation of  individuals "!  Nothing  like  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  devoted  it  to  a 
certain  purpose,  and  that  is,  such  that  the  income  is  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  superan- 
nuated, supernumerary  travelling  ministers,  their  wives,  widows,  and  children. 
These  are  the  individuals  upon  whom  it  is  bestowed.  These  are  the  persons  who  are 
entitled  to  the  income.  The  travelling  ministers,  therefore,  cannot  claim  it.  It  is, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  a  donation  by  them  to  the  Church,  and  they,  the  trus- 
tees, hold  it  in  trust,  not  for  them  as  donors  and  founders,  but  for  the  individuals  who 
are  the  objects  of  charity.  It  is,  therefore,  just  as  much  a  case  of  donation,  as  if  one 
individual  should  bestow  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  the  income  to  the  support  of  these  supernumerary  and  superannuated  minis- 
ters. It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  tell  us,  that  some  of  these  persons  who  become  su- 
pernumerary and  superannuated  ministers,  may  originally  have  contributed  a  portion 
of  this  fund.  Thaf  does  not  alter  the  case.  That  gives  them  no  greater  right,  nor 
does  it  deprive  them  of  any  benefit. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  view  of  the  case  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  because  it  is 
a  main  point  on  the  other  side.  Let  us  suppose  a  class  of  mechanics  in  New- York — 
for  instance,  masons — should  create  a  fund ;  that  each  should  contribute  a  certain 
sum,  say  five  dollars  a  year  ;  that  it  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  trustees  to  be 
managed  ;  that  a  certain  religious  society  should  be  appointed  managers  of  that  fund  ; 
and  that  the  profits  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  distributed  among  the  superannu- 
ated mechanics  of  that  description,  their  wives,  widows,  and  children  :  would  not  that 
be  a  charitable  use "!  Unquestionably  it  would.  Here  would  be  a  donation.  It 
would  not  be  a  donation  of  one  individual,  or  of  a  few  individuals  ;  it  would  be  a  do- 
nation  by  a  body  of  men.  It  would  be  a  donation  devoted  to  a  charity.  It  would  be 
a  donation  devoted  to  persons  answering  a  certain  description.  They  would  be,  of 
course,  a  portion  of  those  who  had  originally  contributed,  some  more,  some  less,  some 
perhaps  lately  come  in,  and  become  superannuated,  before  they  contributed  anything 
at  all :  it  would  be  a  charitable  use.  It  would  have  all  the  elements  of  a  charity  ;  it 
would  have  the  donors,  the  trustees,  the  managers,  and  the  beneficiaries 

Let  me  suppose  another  case.  Suppose  that  some  fifty  of  these  mechanics  should 
contribute  certain  funds,  that  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  trustees  to  be  managed 
for  the  purposes  of  speculation,  and  the  profits  to  be  divided,  not  among  certain  be- 
neficiaries, objects  of  charity,  who  answer  a  certain  description,  from  "time  to  time, 
but  among  the  donors  themselves,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  shares.  Here  they 
would  be  entitled  to  it  as  tenants  in  common.  They  would  have  private  rights. 
They  would  have  the  power  of  alienating  their  respective  portions  of  the  fund,  and 
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bringing  in  others  as  their  alienees,  as  tenants  in  common,  and  be  entitled,  at  any 
time,  to  make  a  division  of  that  property,  and  on  a  division,  each  would  take  a  rata- 
ble proportion  of  the  original  funds  and  property  of  the  concern,  with  the  accumula- 
tions. That  illustrates  the  distinction  between  these  tenancies  in  common  in  a  private 
trust,  and  a  case  of  charitable  use.  In  the  latter  case,  all  would  have  to  join  in  a 
suit  ;  all  could  bring  a  suit  ;  all  might  alienate  the  entire  property  ;  any  one  indi- 
vidual could  alienate  his  portion  of  the  property  at  any  time  ;  and  it  would  be  per- 
fectly immaterial  whether  they  held  it  at  law  or  in  equity,  because  there  is  a  complete 
analogy  between  private  trusts  in  equity  and  a  legal  estate  as  protected  by  the  com- 
mon law.  But  in  the  case  of  a  charitable  use  it  is  entirely  different  ;  and  I  will  take 
the  liberty,  in  order  to  explain  this  doctrine  further,  and  show  the  distinction,  to  refer 
your  Honours  to  the  existence  of  this  doctrine  as  it  stood  before  it  was  introduced 
into  the  common  law.    I  will  read  from  7  Vermont  Reports,  346  : — 

"  The  doctrine  of  charitable  uses  had  its  origin  in  the  civil  law.  Hence  it  spread 
through  the  different  countries  of  modern  Europe. 

"  In  Domat's  Civil  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  168,  169,  170,  (book  iv,  ^  vii,)  are  the  following 
passages  :  '  Legacies  to  pious  uses  are  those  legacies  that  are  destined  to  some  work 
of  charity,  whether  they  relate  to  spiritual  or  temporal  concerns.  Thus  a  legacy  of 
ornaments  for  a  church,  a  legacy  for  the  maintenance  of  a  clergyman,  to  instruct 
poor  children,  and  a  legacy  for  their  sustenance,  are  legacies  to  pious  uses. 

"  '  We  may  make  this  a  just  difference  between  legacies  to  pious  uses  and  the 
other  sorts  of  legacies,  that  the  name  of  legacies  to  pious  uses  is  properly  given  only 
to  those  legacies  which  are  destined  to  some  work  of  piety  and  charity,  and  which 
have  their  motives  independent  of  the  consideration  which  the  merit  of  the  legatees 
might  procure  them ;  whereas  the  other  legacies  have  their  motives  confined  to  the 
consideration  of  some  particular  person,  or  are  destined  to  some  other  use  than  to  a 
work  of  piety  and  charity. 

"  All  legacies  which  have  not  for  their  motive  the  particular  consideration  of  some 
person,  are  not  for  all  that  of  the  number  of  legacies  to  pious  uses,  although  they  be 
destined  for  a  public  good,  if  that  good  bo  any  other  than  a  work  of  piety  or  charity. 
Thus  a  legacy  destined  for  some  public  ornament,  such  as  the  gate  of  a  city,  for  the 
embellishment  or  conveniency  of  some  public  place,  and  others  of  the  like  nature,  or 
a  legacv  of  a  prize  to  be  given  to  some  person  who  should  excel  others  in  some  art 
or  science,  would  be  legacies  of  another  nature  than  those  to  pious  uses. 

" '  If  a  pious  legacy  wore  destined  to  some  use  which  could  not  have  its  effect — as 
if  a  testator  had  left  a  legacv  for  building  a  church  for  a  parish,  or  an  apartment  in  a 
hospital,  and  it  happened  cither  that  before  his  death  the  said  church  or  said  apart- 
ment had  been  built  out  of  some  other  fund,  or  that  it  was  no  ways  necessary  or  use- 
ful— the  legacy  would  not,  for  all  that,  remain  without  any  use,  but  it  would  be  laid 
out  on  other  works  of  piety  for  that  parish  or  for  that  hospital,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions that  should  bo  given  in  this  matter  by  the  persons  to  whom  this  function  should 
belong. 

"  '  Since  legacies  for  works  of  ]iicty  and  charity  have  a  double  favour,  both  that  of 
their  motive  for  holy  and  pious  uses  and  that  of  their  utility  for  the  public  good,  they 
are  considered  as  being  privileged  in  the  intention  of  the  law.'  " 

Your  Honours  see  all  the  elements  of  a  charitable  use  as  it  exists  in  our  courts  of 
equity,  and  as  it  exists  independent  entirely  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  de- 
rived from  the  civil  law,  into  which  it  was  introduced  by  the  emperors  after  Chris- 
tianity became  the  law  of  the  em])ire.  It  exists  in  the  nature  of  things  wherever 
("liristianity  exists,  because  wherever  Christianity  does  exist  there  will  be  charity, 
there  will  be  the  founders  of  these  public  chanties  for  the  benefit  of  individuals  who 
may  come  into  being  long  after  the  founder  is  laid  in  his  grave.  Therefore,  to  abolish 
this  law,  to  undertake  to  destroy  it,  would  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  placing  this 
kind  of  property  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law.  That  would  be  the  effect  and  the  only 
effect. 
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You  find  that  when  the  court  in  Kentucky  is  freed  from  the  influence  of  this  par- 
ticular subject,  and  is  called  upon  to  decide  on  these  cases,  it  applies  this  doctrine 
very  fully  and  very  forcibly.  I  will  refer  the  Court  to  a  case  in  7  Ben.  Monroe's 
Reports,  611,  618,  and  621,  where  you  will  find  the  doctrine  fully  developed.  That 
was  a  case  of  a  devise  of  property  for  tjje  dissemination  of  the  Gospel.  Well,  now 
every  lawyer  knows  that  such  a  devise,  such  a  disposition  of  property,  according  to 
any  other  law,  would  be  invalid,  for  want  of  the  requisite  certainty  as  to  persons. 
But  it  was  protected  there  under  the  law  of  charitable  uses,  and  devoted  to  those 
public  and  religious  purposes,  and  a  court  of  equity  would  see  that  it  was  administered 
according  to  some  scheme  devised  to  carry  the  charity  into  effect. 

I  therefore  submit  to  vour  Honours  that  the  view  taken  of  this  subject  on  the  other 
side,  that  here  is  property  which  has  been  acquired  by  these  beneficiaries,  that  they 
have  a  vested  right  to  it,  and  that  they  can  divide  it  among  themselves,  as  so  many 
tenants  in  common,  is  without  any  foundation,  and  that  they  must,  in  order  to  claim 
this  property,  take  it  as  beneficiaries  answering  the  description  contained  in  the 
foundation  of  this  charity.  Some  of  these  may,  perhaps,  have  contributed  a  little, 
many  of  them  have  contributed  nothing  at  all.  Many  of  these  ministers  who  have 
contributed  may  never  receive  any  of  the  bounty.  In  order  to  entitle  these  plaintiflfs, 
as  representing  the  beneficiaries  of  this  Church,  to  recover  any  portion  of  this  fund, 
they  must  make  out,  to  your  satisfaction,  that  they  answer  the  description  of  that 
charity  ;  that  they  are  the  representatives  of  travelling,  supernumerary,  superan- 
nuated ministers,  their  wives,  widows,  and  children,  belonging  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  institution  which  originally  created  this  charity,  under  which 
it  is  protected,  and  according  to  the  original  principles  upon  which  the  charity  was 
founded.  It  will  not  do  for  them  to  say  they  are  Methodists.  It  will  not  do  for  them 
to  say  that  they  have  adopted  all  the  laws,  and  regulations,  and  discipline,  and 
government,  and  all  the  faith  and  doctrines  that  were  acknowledged  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  which  was  in  existence  when  this  charity  was  formed,  and  under 
whose  auspices  it  has  been  accumulated  to  the  immense  amount  it  has.  It  will  not 
do  for  them  to  advance  any  doctrine  of  that  kind.  But  they  must  make  out  that  at 
the  time  they  filed  the  bill  they  were  members  of  this  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  that  they  are  entitled,  as  members  of  this  Church,  to  a  portion  of  this  fund,  or 
that  they,  as  agents,  represent  them,  and  that  in  the  administration  of  that  charity 
they  stand  in  that  position. 

Now,  they  tell  us  that  they  do  stand  in  that  position.  There  is  no  difficulty  here 
about  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Church.  The  question  arises  upon  topics  re- 
lating to  the  discipline  and  government.  There  has  been  no  split  in  this  Church 
upon  any  fundamental  rule  of  faith,  or  Christian  belief  There  is  nothing  of  that 
kind.  But  they  claim  that  they  are  a  portion  of  that  same  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  divided,  and  that  although  they  are  divided,  yet  they  are  sufficiently  identified 
to  entitle  them  to  a  portion  of  the  corpus  of  this  estate,  and  to  entitle  the  persons  an- 
swering the  description  of  being  supernumerary  or  superannuated  ministers,  their 
wives,  widows,  and  children,  as  beneficiaries,  to  take  it.  According  to  the  argument, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  it,  they  claim  on  two  grounds  :  First,  on  the 
ground  of  an  agreement  between  the  members  of  this  Church,  thus  constitutionally 
representing  the  whole  Church,  and  composing  its  head— the  General  Conference— 
to  divide  the  Church,  to  form  two  separate  institutions,  and  yet  identical  with  the 
Church,  each  party  representing  it  in  succession  and  continuance,  and  each  party  en- 
titled to  its  ecclesiastical  privileges  and  private  rights  of  property.  In  the  next  place, 
they  contend,  that  if  the  agreement  does  not  amount  to  this,  and  independent  of  the 
agreement  there  has  been  a  division  in  this  Church,  that  that  division  and  separation 
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of  this  body  from  the  other,  the  majority,  was  rendered  necessary  and  indispensable 
by  the  misconduct  of  the  defendants,  and  therefore  they  are  entitled  to  a  portion  of 
this  fund  in  equity.  These  I  take  to  be  the  two  grounds  upon  one  or  the  other  of 
which  they  must  rest  their  claim. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  assume  there  was  an  absolute  agreement  to  divide  this 
Church.  That  agreement,  they  tell  us,  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  nine,  which  was  made  in  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  and  adopted  by  that  body. 
Under  that  agreement  they  say  they  are  entitled  to  set  up  the  Southern  branch, 
which  they  call  a  division  of  the  same  Church,  and  under  which  they  are  entitled,  iu 
equity,  to  claim  a  relative  proportion  of  the  corpus,  and  of  course  a  relative  propor- 
tion of  the  profits  of  this  fund.  I  may  here  remark,  that  your  Honours  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  any  further  than  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  subject  of  property  ;  but  wherever  a  trust  is  created,  which  trust  is  in  some 
measure  identified  with  or  dependant  upon  the  ecclesiastical  institutions,  you  will 
inquire  into  the  subject  of  these  institutions,  in  order  to  settle  the  question  properly. 
It  is  in  that  way  and  in  that  point  of  view  that  you  get  jurisdiction  over  that  branch 
of  the  subject.  You  are  aware  that  in  all  cases  where  the  Court  has  a  jurisdiction 
over  a  particular  subject,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  settle  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, to  inquire  into  some  collateral  matter  over  which  the  Court  has  no  direct  juris- 
diction at  all,  they  will  investigate  it  in  order  to  settle  that  right  of  property  ;  and  in 
that  point  of  view  a  court  of  common  law  will  inquire  into  a  maritime  subject  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  do  it,  as  a  collateral  matter,  to  settle  some  question  of  property 
over  which  the  common  law  court  has  direct  jurisdiction.  Mere  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions you  have  nothing  to  do  with  directly,  and  in  themselves,  and  there  are  no  tri- 
bunals in  this  country  connected  with  the  government  of  the  country  which  have  any 
control  over  them.  There  is  in  this  country  a  complete  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  But  you  will  inquire  into  ecclesiastical  matters  wherever  a  trust  is  created 
which  is  dependant  in  any  measure  upon  the  existence  and  character  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical institutions.  Here  there  is  this  complete  connexion.  This  property  is  placed 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  this  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  They  are  to  be 
the  managers  of  this  fund.  \\'cll,  in  order  to  settle  the  question,  when  two  parties 
claim  the  property,  or  claim  the  control  over  any  portion  of  it,  you  must  inquire  into 
that  .Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  where  it  is,  who  compose  it,  and  who  are  the  per- 
sons entitled  to  thi:  direction  of  it.  In  no  other  way  can  you  settle  this  question  of 
property.  Yo\i  are  therefure  ltd,  necessarily,  to  investigate  it  collaterally,  with  the 
view  to  settle  the  question  of  jurisdiction  over  the  property.  You  must  find  out  who 
compose  the  .Methodist  Episcopal  Church  now,  and  at  the  time  this  suit  was  brought. 
Who  arc  they  I  Are  they  the  plaintiffs  or  the  defendants  !  Has  it  been  legitimately 
and  legally  divided  iu  reference  to  the  matter  of  property,  so  that  both  can  claim  it'! 
Or  is  the  .Methodist  Episi-opal  Church  still  connected  and  identified  with  the  defen- 
dants in  this  case  !  If  it  is,  the  j)laintilTs  are  entitled  to  notlung.  They  can  claim 
nothing 

Hence,  you  inquire  into  this  matter,  and  you  will  observe  in  this  case  that  there 
!S  something  more  than  a  comiexion  arising  from  the  management  of  the  property, 
because  you  find  out  that  these  beneficiaries  must  be  members  of  this  very  Church 
to  entitle  them  to  take.  It  often  happens  that  the  management  of  a  charity  is  in  the 
hands  of  pcrscjiis  who  arc  in  no  way  connected  with  the  beneficiaries,  otherwise  than 
merely  as  individuals  to  conduct  it,  and  to  distribute  the  profits  among  the  benefici- 
aries. But  here  you  sec  a  complete  connexion.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  entitled  to  the  management  of  this  ch.irity,  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  to  be  distributed 
among  beneficiaries,  which  bcneficaries  are  to  be,  and  continue  to  be  from  time  to 
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time,  members  of  that  very  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  They  are,  therefore,  com- 
pletely identified  with  it ;  and  there  is  another  important  consideration,  whenever  a 
a  charity  is  given  to  pious  purposes  to  be  distributed  among  the  officers  of  the  Church, 
it  is  considered  as  given  in  ease  of  the  Church.  You  will  find  that  doctrine  very 
fully  illustrated  in  the  case  of  McGurr  vs.  Aaron,  in  2  Pennsylvania  Reports,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  If  property  is  given  to  a  charity  to  be  distributed  in 
support  of  the  ministers  of  a  Church  and  their  successors,  it  is  intended  and  is  con- 
sidered as  being  given  by  the  founders  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Church,  and  in 
ease  of  it.  There  is,  therefore,  that  connexion  between  the  Church  in  this  case  and 
the  beneficiaries,  and  it  is  indispensable,  to  come  to  a  right  decision  of  this  case,  that 
you  should  find  out  who  are  this  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  which  was  in  existence 
at  the  foundation  of  this  charity,  which  has  been  in  existence  during  its  accumulation 
and  continuance,  and  which  was  in  existence  at  the  time  this  suit  was  brought. 

Now,  as  to  the  agreement  to  divide  the  Church,  I  may  say,  in  the  first  place,  that 
I  might  take  this  objection  which  has  already  been  laid  before  the  Court,  that  this 
agreement  is  prospective  and  contingent,  and  has  never  been  consummated  ;  and  the 
further  objection,  that  the  General  Conference,  as  a  delegated  body,  has  no  power, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  annual  conferences,  to  make  such  a  division.  When 
I  say  they  have  no  power  to  divide  the  Church,  I  speak  in  reference  to  this  property, 
because  the  annual  conferences  are  managers  of  this  charity  as  well  as  the  General 
Conference.  But  waving  for  the  present  the  further  consideration  of  this  branch  of 
the  case,  and  assuming  that  there  had  been  a  present  agreement  instead  of  one  that 
was  executory,  and  that  it  has  been  consummated,  then  an  inquiry  arises.  Has  there 
been  a  division  of  the  Church  1  has  there  been  any  agreement  to  that  effect  1  This 
split  in  the  Church  may  have  been  effected  by  an  agreement  in  two  ways  : — it  may 
have  been  an  agreement  to  divide  the  Church  into  two  separate  branches,  creating 
two  new  Churches  in  the  place  of  the  one  which  before  existed  ;  or  it  may  have  been 
an  agreement  t^at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  should  remain,  and  that  this 
other  portion  should  be  detached  from  it,  and  should  form  a  separate  independent 
Church.  Your  Honours  will  see  at  once  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
these  two  modes  of  proceeding.  The  first  would  necessarily  destroy  that  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  which  was  previously  in  existence,  and  would  form  two  new 
Churches  in  the  place  of  it.  The  last  would  leave  that  Church  in  existence  already 
formed  and  operating,  and  there  would  be  a  mere  division  or  separation  from  it,  to 
form  a  new  and  separate  Church,  leaving  the  old  body  to  stand,  and  leaving  the  new 
to  be  formed  and  created  into  a  separate,  distinct,  and  new  body.  There  is  just  the 
difference  in  this  case  that  there  would  be  between  cutting  off  a  man's  leg,  leaving 
the  person  remaining,  and  dividing  the  body,  and  thus  destroying  it ;  the  difference 
between  maiming  a  man  and  killing  him. 

If  this  matter  of  agreement  is  allowed  to  speak  for  itself,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
discovering  what  was  intended.  I  will  refer  your  Honours  to  the  first  volume  of 
these  Proofs,  p.  129,  where  we  have  the  so-called  "  Plan  of  Separation."  It  is  upon 
this  that  the  plaintiffs  stand,  and  must  stand,  if  they  can  stand  at  all,  and  if  I  com- 
prehend it,  they  leave  the  old  Church  remaining,  and  they  separate  from  it,  and  form 
a  new  Church.    I  read  the  2d  resolution  : — 

"  That  ministers,  local  and  travelling,  of  every  grade  and  office  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  may,  as  they  prefer,  remain  in  that  Church,  or,  without  blame, 
attach  themselves  to  the  Church,  South." 

"  They  may  remain  in  that  Church,  or,  without  blame,  attach  themselves  to  the 
Church,  South."    Can  anybody  misunderstand  thisl    Did  they  not  intend  that  that 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Church  should  still  continue  in  existence,  that  it  should  remain, 
and  that  they,  in  case  their  Southern  conferences  found  it  necessary,  should  form  a 
new  and  separate  Church,  to  be  the  Church,  South  1    Read  the  4th  resolution  : — 

"  That  whenever  the  annual  conferences,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all 
their  members  voting  on  the  third  resolution,  shall  have  concurred  in  the  re- 
commendation to  alter  the  sixth  restrictive  article,  the  agents  at  Xew-York  and 
Cincinnati  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  deliver  over  to  any 
authorized  agent  or  appointee  of  the  Church,  South,  should  one  be  organized,  all 
notes  and  book  accounts  ag-ainst  the  ministers.  Church-members,  or  citizens  within 
its  boundaries,  with  authority  to  collect  the  same  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Southern 
Church,  and  that  said  agents  also  convey  to  the  aforesaid  agent  or  appointee  of  the 
South  all  the  real  estate,  and  assign  to  him  all  the  property,  including  presses,  stock, 
and  all  right  and  interest  connected  with  the  printing  establishments  at  Charleston, 
Richmond,  and  Nashville,  which  now  belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 

And  you  wiU  find  that  throughout  this  whole  agreement  they  speak  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  as  intended  to  remain,  and  treat  themselves  as  separated  from  it, 
and  as  forming  a  new  Church,  South.  Well  they  go  on.  At  Louisville  they  form 
this  Church,  and  how  do  they  consider  it  1  Let  us  look  at  the  2d  volume  of  Proofs, 
p.  59.    They  resolve, — 

"  That  it  is  right,  expedient,  and  necessaiy,  to  erect  the  annual  conferences  repre- 
sented in  this  Convention,  into  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  Connexion,  separate  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  General  Cmifercncc  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted ;  and  accordingly,  we,  the  delegates  of  said  annual  conferences, 
acting  under  the  provisional  Plan  of  Separation  adopted  by  the  General  Conference 
of  1844,  do  solemnlv  declare  the  jurisdiction  exercised  over  said  annual  conferences, 
by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  entirely  dissolved  ; 
and  that  said  annual  conferences  shall  be  and  they  hereby  are  constituted,  a  separate 
ecclesiastical  Connexion,  under  the  provisional  Plan  of  Separation  aforesaid,  and 
based  upon  the  Discipline  of  the  .Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  comprehending  the 
doctrines  and  entire  moral,  ecclesiastical,  and  economical  rules  and  regulations  of 
said  Discipline,  except  oidy  in  so  far  as  verbal  alterations  may  be  necessary  to  a 
ilistinct  orgaiuzation,  and  to  be  known  by  the  style  and  title  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Suith." 

f'an  anybody  read  this  without  seeing  what  the  design  is? — that  they  mean  to 
leave  the  old  .Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  stand,  and  that  they  mean  they  will 
separate  from  it  and  form  a  new  Connexion,  speaking  of  themselves  as  separatists, 
and  taking  the  new  name  of  The  .Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Well,  now,  wo  have  their  agreement.  The  purpose  is  too  plain  to  bo  mistaken. 
It  speaks  for  itse  lf  I  am  aware  it  has  liecn  stated  in  that  Maysville  case,  that  a 
(Church  may  change  its  name,  and  that,  therefore,  the  name  is  a  matter  of  very  little 
importance-  liut  I  apprehend,  that  when  a  Church  docs  not  change  its  name  ; 
where  the  name  remains,  and  where  a  jiortion  goes  olT,  separates,  and  takes  a  new 
organization  and  a  new  name,  leaving  the  old  name  and  old  organization  to  remain, 
that  is  a  circumstance  of  vi  ry  considerable  importance,  and  ought  to  be  attended  to 
in  all  ca.ses  of  this  kind.  And  I  think  the  Court  will  have  no  hesitation  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion,  tliat  the  intention  here  of  the  parties  in  this  agreement,  and  as  carried 
out  by  the  Southern  conferences,  at  the  Louisville  Convention,  was  that  the  Church 
should  remain  the  .Methodist  Episcopal  (Miurch,  and  that  a  new  Church  shotdd  be 
formed,  and  tliat  thev  should  be  looked  uj)on  as  s<  paratists,  and  take  a  new  name 
Well,  what  is  the  ellect  of  such  a  separation  by  agreement  between  the  parties  ' 
If  any  subject  can  he  considered  as  setthd,  I  ajiprehend  this  is  settled  by  tlie  law 
of  the  iaiid.  that  they  leave  liehind  them,  under  such  an  agreement,  the  jjroperty  of 
the  Church,  which  belongs  to  the  body  that  remains.   I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
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a  passage  from  a  case  which  was  referred  to  by  the  counsel  concerned  with  me,  the 
case  of  Baker  vs.  Fales,  16  Massachusetts  Reports,  p.  503  : — 

"  If  a  Church  may  subsist  unconnected  with  any  congregation  or  religious  society, 
as  has  been  urged  in  argument,  it  is  certain  that  it  has  no  legal  qualities,  and  more 
especially  that  it  cannot  exercise  a«y  control  over  property  which  it  may  have  held 
in  trust  for  the  society  with  which  it  had  been  formerly  connected.  That  any  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  a  Church,  who  disagree  with  their  brethren,  or  with  the  minis- 
ter, or  with  the  parish,  may  withdraw  from  fellowship  with  them,  and  act  as  a  Church 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  having  the  ordinances  administered  and  other  religious 
offices  performed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  ;  indeed  this  would  be  a  question  pro- 
per for  an  ecclesiastical  council  to  settle,  if  any  should  dispute  their  claim.  But  as 
to  all  civil  purposes,  the  secession  of  a  whole  Church  from  the  parish  would  be  an 
extinction  of  the  Church  ;  and  it  is  competent  to  the  members  of  the  parish  to  insti- 
tute a  new  Church,  or  to  engraft  one  upon  the  old  stock,  if  any  of  it  should  re- 
main, and  this  new  Church  would  succeed  to  all  the  rights  of  the  old,  in  relation  to 
the  parish.  This  is  not  only  reasonable,  but  it  is  conformable  to  the  usages  of  the 
country  ;  for  although  many  instances  may  have  occurred  of  the  removal  of  Church 
members  from  one  Church,  or  one  place  of  worship  to  another,  and  no  doubt  a  re- 
moval of  a  majority  of  the  members  has  sometimes  occurred,  we  do  not  hear  of  any 
Church  ceasing  to  exist,  while  there  were  members  enough  left  to  do  Church  ser- 
vice. No  particular  number  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  Church,  nor  is  there  any 
established  quorum,  which  would  have  a  right  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  body. 
According  to  the  Cambridge  platform,  chap.  3,  ^  4,  the  number  is  to  be  no  larger 
than  can  conveniently  meet  together  in  one  place,  nor  ordinarily  fewer  than  may 
conveniently  carry  on  Church  work.  It  would  seem  to  follow  from  the  very  struc- 
ture of  such  a  body  as  this,  which  is  a  mere  voluntary  association,  that  a  diminution 
of  its  numbers  will  not  affect  its  identity.  A  Church  may  exist,  in  an  ecclesiastical 
sense,  without  any  officers,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  platform  ;  and  without  doubt,  in 
the  same  sense,  a  Church  may  be  composed  only  of  femmes-covert  and  minors,  who 
have  no  civil  capacity.  The  only  circumstance,  therefore,  which  gives  a  Church  any 
legal  character,  is  its  connexion  with  some  regularly  constituted  society  ;  and  those 
who  withdraw  from  the  society  cease  to  be  members  of  that  particular  Church,  and 
the  remaining  members  continue  to  be  the  identical  Church.  This  is  analogous  to 
the  separation  of  towns  and  parishes — the  effect  of  which,  by  law,  is  to  leave  the 
original  body  politic  entire,  with  its  powers  and  privileges  undiminished,  however 
large  may  be  the  proportion  which  secedes.  And  so  it  is  of  ail  voluntary  societies, 
having  funds  to  be  disposed  of  to  charitable  uses,  in  any  particular  place.  A  re- 
fusal of  a  majority  of  the  members  to  act,  would  devolve  all  power  over  the  subject 
upon  those  who  might  choose  to  persL  vere." 

This  shows  that  in  all  these  cases  where  there  is  a  separation,  if  the  old  Church 
remains,  even  if  the  majority  go  away,  it  still  continues  the  old  Church,  and,  as  you 
find  it  decided  in  that  case,  retain  all  the  rights  and  all  the  property  of  the  Cliurch 
A  number  of  other  cases  might  be  cited  from  the  Massachusetts  Reports,  but  I  ap- 
prehend it  would  be  unnecessary,  and  that  the  doctrine  is  firmly  settled  without 
dispute.  In  the  case  in  9  Barr's  Pennsylvania  Reports,  part  321,  you  will  find  the 
same  doctrine  laid  down,  that  the  Church  property  belongs  to  those  who  adhere  to 
the  ecclesiastical  government,  though  they  are  in  the  minority.  Those  who  depart 
from  the  government  of  the  Church  are  not  to  take  the  funds  along  with  them. 
It  is  perfectly  immaterial  whether  it  is  done  by  agreement  or  without  agreement.  If 
they  leave  the  Church  by  consent  they  leave  the  property  behind.  It  is  very  common 
in  the  case  of  corporations,  to  pass  acts  to  separate  a  portion  of  a  town,  or  a  portion 
of  a  corporation.  This  is  all  done  legitimately,  just  as  strong  as  if  there  was  a  for- 
mal agreement ;  but  the  new  town,  the  new  parish,  the  new  Church,  does  not  take  any 
portion  of  the  property  with  them.  They  leave  that  behind,  and  in  all  cases  where 
there  is  a  separation  from  the  government,  or  departure  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  they  also  leave  the  property  behind  with  the  Church  that  remains,  and  they 
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cannot  call  for  a  division  of  property.  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the 
case  of  the  Attorney- General  vs.  Pearson,  in  3  Merivalc,  beginning  at  p.  367.  It 
is  a  very  long  case,  and  runs  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  book. 

In  this  case  the  defendants  set  up  a  plea  that  they  were  a  majority  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  that  they  had  united  in  the  choice  of  another  parson  who  was  a  Uni- 
tarian. They  had  for  many  years  been  Trinitarians.  In  1813,  they  made  choice  of 
a  Unitarian  clergyman.  Steward,  who  afterwards,  in  1816,  became  a  Trinitarian 
clergyman.  In  consequence  of  this  change  an  information  was  tiled  by  the  attorney- 
general.  The  chancellor  decided  that  it  being  a  trust  for  religious  purposes,  a 
court  in  equity  would  take  complete  jurisdiction — that  in  the  formation  and  endow- 
ment of  a  chapel  for  religious  worship,  in  which  the  kind  was  not  mentioned,  the 
Court  would  for  explanation  resort  to  usage — that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  indivi- 
duals to  change  the  purposes  of  such  an  institution,  if  only  established  for  Trinitarian 
purposes  it  could  not  be  converted  to  purposes  anti-Trinitarian — and  that  the  Court 
had  nothing  to  do  with  religious  doctrines,  except  to  ascertain  the  purposes  of  the 
trust,  and  the  Court  is  bound  to  determine  that  question." 

Here  the  original  purposes  of  the  trust  were  inquired  into,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
inquire  into  religious  doctrines  in  order  to  ascertain  them,  and  that  party  who  seceded 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  had  no  right  to  claim  any  portion  of  the  funds. 
You  will  find  the  same  doctrine  in  2  Bligh's  Reports,  529,  further  in  2  Jacobs  and 
AValker,  427,  and  in  the  case  of  Field  vs.  Field,  9  Wendell,  394,  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  State,  where  there  was  a  separation.  That  portion,  though  a  minority, 
who  adhered  to  the  course  of  discipline  and  mode  of  proceeding  marked  out  by  the 
discipline  and  government  of  the  Church,  were  entitled  to  the  property.  I  will 
refer  to  the  case  of  Den  ts.  Bolston,  7  Halstead's  Reports,  206.  This  was  the  case 
of  a  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Some  persons  set  up  a  new  classis — they  have,  in 
that  Church,  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  called  the  classis — and  called  thcmselve.'; 
the  True  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  In  this  particular  case  the  congregation  divided, 
and  the  question  arose  as  to  which  party  was  entitled  to  the  property.  It  was  de- 
cided that  those  who  had  set  up  the  new  classis  had  ceased  to  be  members  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  could  not  carrv  the  property  away  with  them  or  call 
for  a  division  of  it.  That  is  a  case  precisely  in  point.  There  wa."*  a  case  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  Church,  and  I  think  it  was  a  majority,  undertook  to  form  a  new  classis, 
and  they  took  a  new  name,  and  called  themselves  "  The  True  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,"  as  in  this  case  under  consideration  they  here  call  themselves  The  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South.  They  claimed  they  had  a  right  to  a  division  of  the 
funds,  but  the  Court  decided  that,  if  they  cho.sc  to  leave  the  Church,  to  leave  that 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  which  was  there  formed  and  in  existence,  to  form  a  new 
institution  and  take  a  new  name,  they  could  not  claim  any  portion  of  the  property. 
The  old  Church  exist.s  under  a  certain  organism.  It  exists  as  a  unit,  and  the  body 
camiot  be  thus  divided,  so  as  to  carry  the  property  with  them.  And  you  will  find 
the  same  doctrine  in  the  case  of  the  State  i'.v.  Crovvell,  4  Halstead's  Reports,  390. 
This  was  the  cd.-ic  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  at  Perth  Amboy.  They  had  a  clergy- 
man who  was  silenced  in  their  Church  by  the  Church  judicatories  ;  but  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  congregation,  as  many  as  three-fourths,  remained  attached  to  him.  The 
Pre.sbvlcrv  scut  supplies.  The  majority  refused  to  pay  up  the  old  subscription  list, 
and  set  uj)  a  new  subscription  for  the  support  of  another  minister,  the  one  who  had 
been  silenced  by  the  Church  judicatories.  Their  language  to  the  minority  was,  "  If 
you  want  supplies  you  must  pay  for  them."  Here  was  a  case,  where,  if  this  doctrine 
of  separating  and  dividing  would  entitle  the  separatists  to  a  portion  of  the  property, 
they  would  have  been  entitled.  They  were  a  large  majority.  They  insisted  upon 
adhering  to  the  minister  settled  there.    He  had  been  silenced  by  the  higher  Church 
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judicatories,  and  the  minority,  who  were  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  Church  judicato- 
ries, elected  a  new  pastor.  The  others  refused  to  join  with  them,  and  claimed  the 
property.  The  question  was,  wliich  was  entitled  to  it,  or  whether  they  were  entitled 
to  make  a  division  of  the  property,  as  well  as  to  secede  from  the  Church.  The  Court 
decided  that  it  belonged  to  that  party  which  was  identified  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  adhered  to  its  judicatories. 

I  will  not  trouble  the  Court  with  the  citation  of  any  further  authorities  upon 
this  point.  There  was  one  case,  however,  which  was  cited  by  the  counsel  on  the 
other  side,  to  which  I  will  refer  the  Court — the  case  in  2  Russell's  Reports,  114, — 
where  the  pew-holders  claimed  the  right  to  vote  on  the  ground  of  their  having  a  pro- 
perty, and  interest,  and  consideration  in  the  Church  ;  but  according  to  the  established 
discipline  and  government  of  the  Church  they  were  not  entitled  to  vote,  and  it  was 
decided,  according  to  the  discipline  and  government,  that  they  had  no  right,  and 
that  they  could  claim  no  right  to  the  property  consequent  upon  a  division  grounded 
upon  the  refusal  to  allow  them  to  vote. 

I  submit  then  to  your  Honours,  that  there  are  two  radical  errors  in  the  claim  upon 
the  other  side,  and  two  radical  errors  committed  by  the  Court,  in  relation  to  twc 
facts,  when  it  undertook  to  carry  out  the  claim  in  the  Maysvillc  case.  They  are — 
First,  that  in  this  case  there  was  no  agreement  to  divide  the  Church  into  two  distinci 
parts  fairly  made  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  agreement  was  that  the  Church  should 
remain,  and  this  particular  body,  constituting  the  minority  of  the  Church,  should  be 
at  liberty  to  withdraw  and  separate.  That  war  the  agreement.  And  in  the  next 
place,  there  was  no  agreement  to  divide  the  fund,  and  no  right  to  have  the  func 
divided.  In  this  case  the  agreement  required,  so  far  as  it  goes  to  divide  the  fund 
the  concurrence  of  the  annual  conferences,  which  has  never  been  obtained.  If  the) 
rest  on  the  agreement,  they  must  take  it  as  it  is.  Unless  there  has  been  that  con- 
currence they  tave  no  right  to  set  up  the  claim. 

I  now  come  to  consider  the  ne.xt  ground  of  the  claim  on  the  other  side,  and  that  is 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement,  and  upon  the  supposition  that  there  was  nc 
agreement,  there  has  been  such  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  and  thos£ 
■•onnected  with  them,  constituting,  as  we  say,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as 
warranted  them  in  separating,  and  that  they  are  entitled  in  consequence  of  that  mis- 
conduct to  recover  a  proportion  of  this  property.    As  I  have  before  observed,  it  is 
not  pretended  in  this  case  that  there  has  been  any  departure  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendants from  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Church.    That  cannot  be  nretended.  The 
complaint  is,  misconduct  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  in  its  go- 
vernment or  in  its  discipline  ;  and  the  misconduct  all  has  reference  to  that  most  un- 
fortunate subject  in  this  country,  which  seems  to  create  trouble  wherever  it  appears 
in  State  and  in  Church — the  subject  of  slavery.    I  apprehend  upon  this  subject,  the 
defendants,  and  their  adherents,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  have  carried 
out  to  the  very  letter  the  entire  doctrines  and  regulations  of  the  Church  upon  that 
important  point,  and  that  there  is  really  no  ground  of  complaint,  on  the  part  oi 
the  plaintiffs,  against  them  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  deported  themselves 
upon  that  delicate  subject.  There  can  be  no  pretence  for  alleging  that  this  Methodist 
Society  are  abolitionists— I  do  not  use  that  term  in  any  disparaging  sense  ;  I  advert 
to  it  simply  to  designate  a  certain  class  of  doctrines  and  positions  which  have  been 
maintained.    It  cannot  be  pretended  that  this  Church,  as  a  Church,  have  adopted 
any  of  these  doctrines.    They  have  not  undertaken  to  interfere  with  slavery,  to 
abolish  it.  They  have  simply  carried  out  those  principles  and  views  which  have  always 
existed  in  the  Church,  in  which  the  brethren  of  the  South  have  always  concurred— 
views  of  a  practical  character,  and  which  were  designed  to  subserve  the  interests  of 
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the  Church,  both  North  and  South.  They  have  not  gone  one  jot  or  tittle  further 
than  the  ancient,  well  settled,  and  established  principles  and  usages  of  the  Church 
would  warrant.  I  do  not  mean  to  trouble  the  Court  with  going  over  the  evi- 
dence upon  this  subject,  as  to  what  are  the  opinions  and  doctrines  of  this  Church  ; 
that  has  been  pretty  fully  developed  already.  I  will  barely  make  one  or  two  remarks 
on  that  subject. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  Church,  in  this  country,  there  certainly  was,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  foreign  members  who  took  the  control  of  the  government  of  it,  a  dis- 
position at  once  to  abolish  slavery,  and  they  introduced  such  a  provision  as,  if  carried 
out,  would  lead  to  that  result.  But  your  Honours  are  aware  that  it  was  at  once 
abandoned,  and  a  rule  of  practical  convenience  was  substituted  in  its  place.  They 
gave  up  all  such  pretensions.  They  adopted  what  ought  to  have  been,  and  what 
was  properly  the  true  rule  upon  that  subject — to  let  it  alone,  to  leave  the  domestic 
institutions  of  the  different  States  to  the  States  themselves,  and  not  to  interfere  with 
it  any  further  than  was  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  wholesome  and  conservative 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  Church.  I  might  refer  you  to  the  address  which 
was  delivered  to  the  British  Conference  upon  this  subject,  which  has  already  been 
read  to  the  Court,  which  shows  what  their  principles  are.  Their  doctrines  in  1804, 
settled  down  to  this  principle :  individuals  were  at  liberty  to  hold  slaves  or  not,  as 
they  thought  proper.  Officers  of  the  Church  were  required  to  free  their  slaves  when 
it  was  practicable — when  it  was  allowed  in  the  States  in  which  they  lived.  But  as 
to  the  bishops,  the  doctrine  never  extended  to  them.  It  has  always  been  maintained 
and  held,  that  bishops  should  not  be  the  holders  of  slaves,  and  we  have  this  most 
important  fact  in  the  history  of  this  Church,  that  until  the  time  of  Bishop  Andrew, 
there  never  had  been  a  slaveholding  bishop  in  it.  Prior  to  this  time,  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  bishops  had  been  taken  from  the  Southern  conferences,  and  all  of  them, 
without  any  apparent  difficulty  or  dispute  among  them,  had  been  men  who  neither 
owned  nor  held  slaves.  Bishop  Andrew  did  not  own  or  hold  a  slave  at  the  time  he 
was  created  a  bishop.  This  is  a  most  important  circumstance  upon  this  point. 
Usage,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  provision,  goes  far.  In  the  absence  of  express 
provision,  I  may  say,  it  is  conclusive  upon  what  are  the  true  principles  of  the  Church. 
Ancient  usage  is  the  common  law  of  the  Church,  and  must  govern  it.  In  one  of 
those  cases  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention,  you  will  observe  that  ancient 
usage  was  resorted  to,  to  ascertain  what  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  doctrines,  with  a  view  to  settle  the  question  of  jiropcrty.  Now, 
when  you  find  that  in  this  Church  one  portion,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  this  ter- 
ritory, is  slaveholding;  when  you  fmd,  at  the  lime  of  the  creation  of  tliis  Chunh, 
and  for  a  long  period,  every  State  held  slaves,  the  fact  that  no  one  of  the  bishops  li.is 
ever  been  a  slaveholder  until  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  and  tliat  lie  w:is  not  a 
slaveholder  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  I  think  it  may  be  stated  as  conclusive 
evidence,  that  there  has  been  a  doctrine  in  this  Church,  well  se'ttled  and  constantly 
acted  upon,  to  elect  to  that  important  office  no  person  who  was  .i  holder  of  siavi  ::, 
j\o\v,  you  observe  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  prueci  ilnii,'  on  the  part  of  these 
Methodists,  in  their  government  and  discipline,  which  is  at.  all  liestik^  to  the  existence 
of  this  domestic  institution  in  the  South.  They,  of  course,  believe  it  would  be  bet- 
ter not  to  have  slaves  if  it  could  be  avoided,  but  they  adojjl  this  liclief  upon  the  same 
principle  that  they  would  decide  upon  any  abstract  question;  for  instance,  that  it 
would  be  bell  IT  tliat  the  serfs  of  Russia  should  not  exist,  or  that  the  labourin;.',  the 
manufacturing  po])ulation  of  England  should  be  in  a  much  better  condition  than  they 
are,  which  is  really  a  great  deal  worse  than  the  condition  of  our  Snutliern  slaves. 
They  would  hold  all  this  in  the  abstract,  and  they  consider  the  condition  of  the  Kus- 
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sian  serfs,  and  of  the  manufacturing  and  labouring  population  of  England,  as  an  evil 
in  the  abstract,  as  they  consider  slavery  an  evil,  and  they  would  endeavour,  as  far 
as  practicable,  to  improve  both ;  but  they  would  not  be  so  Quixotic  as  to  undertake 
to  abolish  the  institutions  of  Russia,  or  the  institutions  of  England,  when  doubtless 
such  an  abolition  would  cause  more  fvil  than  good,  though  it  might  be  better  if  these 
portions  of  the  human  race  were  in  a  better  condition.  And  for  the  same  reason 
they  would  not  undertake  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  United  States.  In  that  particular 
they  leave  each  State  to  work  out  for  itself.  But  in  consequence  of  the  opinions  of 
many  persons  who  are  members  of  the  Church,  who  are  opposed  to  slavery,  and  in 
order  to  make  the  officers  of  their  Church  useful,  and  dispense  the  benefits  of  reli- 
gion through  the  whole  territory  of  the  Church,  they  have  gone  thus  far.  They  have 
said  that  the  travelling  preachers  and  ministers  of  the  Church  shall  emancipate  their 
slaves  where  it  is  practicable,  and  that  bishops  shall  not  be  elected  when  they  are 
holders  of  slaves. 

Me.  Revekdy  Johnson, — There  is  no  positive  rule  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Wood, — I  stated,  as  to  the  bishops,  there  was  no  express  rule  about  it ;  but 
I  have  referred  to  the  ancient  and  established  usage  as  settling  the  common  law  in 
the  Church,  precisely  as  in  the  case  already  referred  to,  where  the  common  and 
established  usage  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  settled,  in  the  absence  of 
any  express  provision,  that  that  was  a  Trinitarian  Church. 

Now,  in  this  case,  on  what  principle  did  they  act !  Why,  it  is  no  objection  to  a 
man  in  the  slaveholding  States  that  he  does  not  own  slaves.  If  a  person  not  owning 
slaves,  living  in  the  slaveholding  States,  should  be  made  a  bishop,  he  is  not  the  less 
acceptionable  to  the  community  because  he  does  not  own  slaves ;  but  when  he 
comes  to  the  free  States,  where  many  persons  believe  that  slavery  ought  not  to 
exist,  and  that*he  ought  to  manumit  his  slaves,  it  would  destroy  his  usefulness,  or 
greatly  mar  it,  if  he  held  slaves.  They  have  simply  adopted  it  as  a  conservative 
rule  of  action.  I  must  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  some  passages  in  the  Ad- 
dress which  they  made  to  the  foreign  conferences.  In  the  address  of  the  British 
Conference  to  the  General  Conference,  page  64  of  the  First  of  the  Proofs,  is  the 
following : — 

"  But  while  we  freely  indulge  in  sentiments  such  as  these,  we  cannot  forget  that 
on  one  subject  especially — the  subject  of  American  slavery — you,  our  beloved 
brethren,  are  placed  in  circumstances  of  painful  trial  and  perplexity.  We  enter, 
with  brotherly  sympathy,  into  the  peculiar  situation  which  you  are  now  called  to  oc 
cupy.  But  on  this  question,  we  beg  to  refer  you  to  what  occurs  in  our  address  to 
you  from  the  Conference  in  1836,  a  proper  copy  of  which  will  be  handed  to  you  by 
our  representative  ;  as  also  to  the  contents  of  the  preceding  letter  of  1835.  To  the 
principles  which  we  have  affectionately  but  honestly  declared  in  these  two  documents 
we  still  adhere,  with  a  full  conviction  of  their  Christian  truth  and  justice. 

"  The  time  which  has  elapsed,  and  the  events  which  have  taken  place,  since  the 
preparation  of  the  above-mentioned  papers,  serve  only  to  confirm  us  yet  more  in  cur 
views  of  the  moral  evil  of  slavery.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  advocate  violent  and  ill-con- 
sidered measures.  We  are,  however,  strongly  and  unequivocally  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is,  at  this  time,  the  paramount  Christian  duty  of  the  ministers  of  our  most  merciful 
Lord  in  your  country,  to  maintain  the  prijiciple  of  opposition  to  slavery  with  earnest 
zeal,  and  unflinching  firmness.  May  we  not  also  be  allowed,  with  the  heart-felt  soli- 
citude of  fraternal  love,  to  entreat  that  you  will  not  omit  or  qualify  the  noble  testi- 
mony which  we  have  extracted,  in  a  note  to  our  address,  from  your  Book  of  Disci- 
pline, but  that  you  will  continue  to  insert  it  there  in  its  primitive  and  unimpaired 
integrity." 

I  will  read  one  or  two  passages  from  the  answer  to  this  : — 
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"  Of  these  United  States,  (to  the  government  and  laws  of  which,  '  according  to  the 
division  of  power  made  to  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  several  States,'  we  owe,  and  delight  to  render,  a  sincere  and  patriotic 
loyalty,)"  [no  "  higher  law"  here  set  up,]  "  there  are  several  which  do  not  allow  of 
slavery.  There  are  others  in  which  it  is  allowed,  and  there  are  slaves  ;  but  the  ten- 
dency of  the  laws,  and  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  are  in  favour  of  eman- 
cipation. But  there  are  others  in  which  slavery  exists  so  universally,  and  is  so  closely 
interwoven  with  their  civil  institutions,  that  both  do  the  laws  disallow  of  emancipa- 
tion, and  the  great  body  of  the  people  (the  source  of  laws  with  us)  hold  it  to  be  trea- 
sonable to  set  forth  anything,  by  word  or  deed,  tending  that  way.  Each  one  of  all 
these  States  is  independent  of  the  rest,  and  sovereign  with  respect  to  its  internal 
goverrmient,  (as  much  so  as  if  there  existed  no  confederation  among  them  for  ends 
of  common  interest,)  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  frame  a  rule  on  slavery  proper 
for  our  people  in  all  the  States  alike.  But  our  Church  is  extended  through  all  the 
States,  and  as  it  would  be  wrong  and  unscriptural  to  enact  a  rule  of  discipline  in  op- 
position to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  on  this  subject,  so  also  would  it  not 
be  equitable  or  Scriptural  to  confound  the  positions  of  our  ministers  and  people  (so 
different  as  they  are  in  different  States)  with  respect  to  the  moral  question  which 
slavery  involves. 

"  Under  the  administration  of  the  venerated  Ur.  Coke,  this  plain  distinction  was 
once  overlooked,  and  it  was  attempted  to  urge  emancipation  in  all  the  States  ;  but 
this  attempt  proved  almost  ruinous,  and  was  soon  abandoned  by  the  doctor  himself. 
While,  therefore,  the  Church  has  encouraged  emancipation  in  those  States  where  the 
laws  permit  it,  and  allowed  the  freed  man  to  enjoy  freedom,  we  have  refrained,  for 
conscience'  sake,  from  all  intermeddling  with  the  subject  in  those  other  States  where 
the  laws  make  it  criminal.  And  such  a  course  wo  think  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  indicated  by  St.  Paul's  inspired  instruction  to  servants,  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  chap,  vii,  vcr.  20,  21.  For  if  servants  were  not  to  care  for  their  servi- 
tude when  they  misrht  not  be  free,  though  if  they  might  be  free  they  should  use  it 
rather,  so  neither  should  masters  be  condemned  for  not  setting  them  free  when  they 
might  not  do  so,  though  if  they  might,  they  should  do  so  rather.  The  question  of 
the  evil  of  slavery,  abstractedly  considered,  you  will  readily  perceive,  brethren,  is  a 
very  different  matter  from  a  principle  or  rule  of  Church  discipline  to  be  executed  con- 
trary to,  and  in  defiance  of,  the  law  of  the  land.  Methodism  has  always  been  (ex- 
cept perhaps  in  the  single  instance  above)  eminently  loyal  and  promotive  of  good 
order ;  and  so  we  desire  it  may  ever  continue  to  be,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
With  this  sentiment  we  conclude  the  subject,  adding  only  the  corroborating  language 
of  your  noble  Missionary  Society,  by  the  revered  and  lamented  Watson,  in  their 
mstructions  to  missionaries,"  &c. 

Now,  I  apprehend  that  no  man,  however  sensitive  he  may  bo  upon  this  subject  of 
slavery,  can  see  anything  in  the  conduct  of  this  Church  with  which  to  find  fault. 
They  are  disposed  to  be  eminently  loyal,  to  submit  to  the  laws  and  govermncnt  of 
the  country,  to  leave  this  domestic  institution  to  those  who  are  coucerned  with  it,  to 
let  them  act  in  their  own  way.  If  there  is  any  evil  in  slavery,  they  must  bear  it  ;  if 
there  is  any  danger  in  any  sudden  abolition  of  it,  they  must  be  subjected  to  that  dan- 
ger ,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  judge  for  tlu'mselvi  s.  That  is  the 
doctrine  of  Methodism.  Some  of  lliese  early  bishops,  it  is  true,  who  were  not  fami- 
liar with  our  institutions,  coming  from  abroad,  undertook  to  go  further,  and  meddle 
with  this  subject,  and  turn  Quixotes  in  philanthropy,  as  there  were  formerly  Quix- 
otes in  knight-errautry.  But  they  abandoned  that  very  soon,  and  took  a  broad  and 
practical  ground.  They  allowed  slavery  to  e.'cist  ;  they  carried  out  the  old  primitive 
doctrine  of  the  apostle,  who,  when  he  converted  a  runaway  slave,  advised  him  to 
go  back  to  his  master,  and  advised  the  master  to  trc.-.t  him  well.  They  are  aware, 
and  they  have  been  aware,  that  if  they  promote  a  sound  body  of  Christian  morality, 
and  leave  that  to  work  itself,  it  will  more  effectually  modify  and  ameliorate  anything 
that  may  be  harsh  or  severe  in  political  or  domestic  institutions,  than  by  attempt- 
ing directly  to  mcddk^  with  thetn  ;  and  therefore  they  give  to  Caesar  what  be- 
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longs  to  Caesar.  I  take  that  to  pe  the  old  sound  doctrine  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  that  it  has  always  been  carried  out.  And  the  Southern  branch  of  this  Church 
always  acted  with  them,  until  they  had  become  (and  I  do  not  blame  them  ;  it  is  not 
for  me  to  blame  any  of  the  parties  in  this  case)  extremely  sensitive  upon  that  subject 
from  the  conduct  of  certain  individuals  in  other  portions  of  the  United  States,  who 
have  undertaken  to  go  beyond  this  sound  doctrine,  and  interfere  with  their  domestic 
institutions,  beyond  what  reason,  good  sense,  or  Christianity  would  call  for  or  admit. 

Now,  what  is  the  reason  why  the  officers  of  their  Church,  their  travelling  ministers 
for  instance,  are  required  to  emancipate  their  slaves  where  it  can  be  done  1  and  what 
is  the  reason  why  a  bishop  in  no  case  is  allowed  to  hold  slaves  Not  that  they  want 
to  interfere  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  South.  All  they  want  is  to  render 
their  officers  acceptable,  and  acceptable  to  all  men  ;  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  in 
the  sense  in  which  St.  Paul  used  that  phrase  ;  to  be  acceptable,  in  order  to  do  good. 
That  was  their  object ;  and  they  believed,  and  they  now  believe,  that  to  carry  out 
the  great  purposes  of  their  Church,  it  is  all-important  that  those  rules  should  be  ob- 
served, without  attempting  to  meddle  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  South. 
They  were  willing  to  appoint  Southern  ministers  to  the  bishopric,  as  they  always 
have  done,  but  just  select  those  who  do  not  own  slaves.  Among  these  Christians 
of  primitive  habits,  where  there  are  ministers  in  abundance  who  do  not  own  property 
of  that  kind,  and  who  own  very  little  property  of  any  kind,  where  the  land  they  cul- 
tivate is  Immanuel's  land,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  selecting  proper  persons  for  that 
office,  who  are  free  from  this  objection. 

One  great  principle — it  is  a  radical  principle,  and  was  set  forth  in  the  Address  of 
the  bishops,  which  was  signed  by  the  two  Southern  bishops,  Soule  and  Andrew — is 
the  doctrine  of  the  itinerancy  of  the  bishops.    It  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  that  Chureh.    It  will  not  do  to  establish  local  bishops.    It  will  not 
do,  they  say,  t*make  any  exceptions.    They  have  adopted  in  this  case  the  primitive 
rule  of  the  apostles — to  travel,  not  to  abide  in  one  place  ;  to  go  abroad,  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  the  Gospel  through  every  land.    Their  bishops  are  to  travel,  each  and  all 
of  them,  over  every  portion  of  the  dominions  and  jurisdiction  of  their  Church.  But 
when  they  go  into  that  part  of  the  country  where  slavery  happens  to  be  in  bad  odour, 
and  where  they  are  to  make  their  effijrts  not  only  to  confirm  those  already  in  the 
faith,  but  convert  others  to  it,  any  one  must  see  that  they  become  inefficient  if  they 
are  the  owners  of  slaves  ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  one  of  two  things  : 
either  require  that  the  bishops  elected  shall  not  be  slaveholders,  or  dispense  with  the 
rule  that  they  shall  be  itinerant,  and  make  them  local.    The  latter  they  could  not  do 
without  abandoning  Methodism,  because  the  great  founder  of  Methodism  laid  that 
down  as  an  essential  rule.    He  adopted  the  episcopacy  of  the  English  Church,  but 
it  was  not  a  mere  local,  lazy  episcopacy,  such  as  he  found  there.    He  wanted  an  ac- 
tive travelling  episcopacy,  and  to  keep  them  active  and  efficient  he  determined  to 
introduce  this  as  an  indispensable  rule  of  the  Church,  that  they  should  be  itinerant ; 
and  they  have  continued  to  be  so.    Here  is  the  great  origin  of  all  their  doctrines  in 
regard  to  slavery — doctrines  in  which  the  Southern  branch,  as  well  as  the  Northern 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  all  concurred,  and  about  which  there  appears  to 
have  been  before  this  not  the  slightest  difficulty.    And  what  is  this  recent  difficulty  ' 
How  did  it  arise  1    "V\'e  first  hear  of  it  in  the  General  Conferences  of  1840  and  1844. 
It  appears  that  among  individual  members  of  this  Church  in  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States,  there  were  some  abolitionists.    And  when  we  consider  the  state  of  society 
in  this  section  of  the  country  for  a  number  of  years  past,  the  vast  influence  which  the 
foreign  abolitionists  have  had  upon  our  country,  and  the  attempts  which  were  made 
by  the  foreign  bishops  to  introduce  these  doctrines  here,  meddling  with  institutions 
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with  which  they  had  no  concern  ;  meddling  with  our  servants  who  are  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  but  in  a  much  better  condition  than  their  own  at  home,  many  of  whom  are  in  a 
condition  at  present  which  a  British  minister  lately  described  as  formerly  applicable 
to  a  certain  portion  of  their  society  in  early  periods  of  their  history — without  panta- 
loons,— when,  I  say,  we  look  at  this,  and  the  constant  efforts  which  they  had  made, 
is  it  surprising  that  there  should  be  individual  members  of  this  Church  who  should 
adopt  these  doctrines,  and  who  should  undertake  to  flood  the  conferences  with  their 
petitions  and  memorials,  as  the  same  class  of  people  undertook  to  flood  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  1  And  they  actually  did  for  a  number  of  years  overwhelm  it  with 
these  worse  than  useless  petitions,  backed  by  an  old  gentleman  in  congress  of  great  dis- 
tinction, but  whom  I  have  always  considered  as  acting  very  erroneously  on  that  sub- 
ject. If,  when  these  petitions  came  in,  the  conferences  had  adopted  and  acted  upon 
them,  there  would  have  been  some  ground  of  complaint.  But  how  vsas  it  I  Did 
they  adopt  them"!  We  have  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Church  in  1840  upon  this 
subject,  which,  I  apprehend,  ought,  with  all  prudent  men  who  are  disposed  to  be 
guided  by  their  reason  instead  of  their  passions,  to  have  calmed  and  quieted  this 
Church.  I  read  from  the  First  of  the  Proofs,  page  74,  a  resolution  which  was  passed 
upon  a  report  of  the  committee  upon  these  petitions  : — 

"  Resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  annual  conferences  in  General  Confer- 
ence assembled,  That  under  the  provisional  exception  of  the  general  rule  of  the 
Church  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  simple  holding  of  slaves,  or  mere  ownership  of 
slave  property,  in  States  or  territories  where  the  laws  do  not  admit  of  emancipation 
and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom,  constitutes  no  legal  barrier  to  the 
election  or  ordination  of  ministers  to  the  various  grades  of  office  known  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  operating 
any  forfeiture  of  right  in  view  of  such  election  and  ordination." 

This  was  nothing  more  than  the  adoption  of  the  ancient  and  established  usages  of 
this  Church,  in  defiance  of  all  these  petitions  which  were  thus  sent  in,  carrying  tliem 
out,  and  showing,  on  the  part  of  this  Church,  a  determination  to  carry  out  their 
ancient  and  established  doctrine  and  rules.  Now,  I  submit,  that  that  is  no  foundation 
for  a  secession  from  this  Church.  The  Southern  brethren  cannot  complain  of  any 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  this  Church  as  a  Church.  On  the  contrary,  their  conduct 
was  exemplary,  and  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  established  usages  and  practices 
of  the  Church. 

As  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Harding,  who  was  one  of  the  travelling  ministers  in  the  Bal- 
timore Conference,  which  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  in  the  indulgence  of  a  little 
imagination,  calls  the  "  Breakwater  Conference,"  it  seems  that  in  that  conference 
there  is  slaveholding  territory  and  free  territory.  Mr.  Harding  had  not  p\irchasod 
slaves,  but  had  acquired  them  by  marriage.  WcW,  two  questions  arose  in  that  case  : 
one  was,  whether  slaves  could  be  emancipated  in  that  State  ;  and  the  other  was, 
whether  he  was  to  be  considered  as  voluntarily  accjuiring  this  kind  of  property  when 
he  obtained  it  by  marriage?  I  admit  that  was  a  pretty  nice  que.stion,  because, 
although  the  Methodists  adopt  the  American  doctrine  of  free  will,  yet  in  the  case  of 
matrimony,  perhaps,  there  is  not  always  perfect  free  will.  However,  it  wa.s  a  very 
delicate  and  nice  question  to  determine  whether  it  came  within  the  rule  of  voluntary 
acquisition,  .\nother  question  arose,  and  that  was,  whether  in  that  State  inaniiniis- 
sion  was  allowable  !  It  seems  that  some  gentlemen  gave  opinions  that  it  wa.s,  and 
others  thought  diflerently.  The  conference  had  to  pass  on  these  delicate  subjects. 
It  was  a  question  which  could  not  often  arise.  It  was  a  mere  isolated  case,  .ind  one 
which  they  had  to  pass  upon  with  the  best  lights  they  could  get,  and  the  annual  con- 
ference decided  that  he  ought  to  be  suspended  from  the  ministry  until  he  emancipated 
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the  slaves,  or  showed  cause  for  not  doing  it.  If  you  will  read  the  argument,  you 
will  see  that  he  had  not  made  any  eflfort  to  do  it ;  perhaps  his  wife  would  have  joined 
him  in  emancipating  them.  He  appeared  to  be  active  in  retaining  the  property. 
Therefore,  under  all  the  circumstances,  as  in  this  conference  there  was  jvu-isdiction 
over  free  territory  and  slave  territory?  and  ministers  who  held  slaves  would  not  be 
acceptable  in  the  free  part  of  it,  and  as  travelling  ministers  are  to  travel  over  the 
entire  territory  in  the  conference,  they  thought  best,  until  that  difficulty  should  be 
removed,  that  he  should  be  suspended  from  the  ministry.  The  General  Conference, 
on  an  appeal,  seeing  no  foundation  for  reversing,  confirmed  the  decision. 

Let  us  take  the  next  case  in  connexion  with  it,  that  of  Bishop  Andrew.  He,  it 
seems,  also  married  a  wife,  and  that  wife  had  slaves.  He  had  acquired  by  will  a 
slave  who  refused  to  be  free,  who  refused  to  go  to  Liberia.  So  far  from  making  any 
effort  to  emancipate,  or  showing  any  disposition  to  do  it,  he  had  executed  an  assign- 
ment in  trust  to  secure  the  slaves  thus  acquired  to  the  joint  benefit  of  himself  and  his 
wife.  That  case  came  up  before  the  Conference.  What  were  they  to  do  1  Here 
was  a  bishop,  against  whom  there  was  no  objection  originally,  but  v/ho  had  become 
unacceptable  to  a  considerable  portion  of  Methodists  in  some  parts  of  the  territory  ; 
and  according  to  a  radical  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  that  Church,  he  was  to  travel 
through  all  that  territory.  That  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  very  nice  question.  Sup- 
pose they  were  wrong  in  their  decision  upon  the  case — let  us  suppose,  upon  the  whole 
case,  which  would  bring  even  a  judicial  mind,  who  happened  to  be  a  member  of  that 
Church,  to  a  pause,  that  they  had  come  to  an  erroneous  decision,  and  had  committed 
an  error  in  this  one  particular  case,  is  that  to  break  up  the  Church  1  Does  that  war- 
rant a  secession  1  Is  that  a  misconduct  which  would  entitle  them  to  be  treated  in  the 
light  of  seceders  1    I  apprehend  not. 

I  will  refer  the  Court,  on  this  subject,  to  the  case  of  Miller  vs.  Gable,  2  Denio's 
Reports,  492.  ^dge  Gardiner  observes,  in  going  over  this  subject,  in  regard  to  doc- 
trines— and  it  will  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  the  government  and  discipline — that 
in  order  to  constitute  a  departure  from  the  trust,  with  regard  to  doctrines,  there  must 
be  a  settled  deviation  from  some  substantial  doctrine  of  the  Church.  You  will  find 
the  same  position  in  2  Bligh's  Reports,  529.  This  was  the  case  of  an  Associate 
Congregation  of  Perth. 

It  establishes  two  important  principles  : — 

Firstly.  "  AVhere  a  difference  of  doctrines  prevails,  the  Court  will  decide  in  favour 
of  the  party  which  adheres  to  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

Seco7idly.  "  That  when  there  is  a  difference  in  regard  to  government,  the  Court 
will  decide  m  favour  of  those  who  adhere  to  the  old  government.  But  the  question 
of  doctrine  furnishes  the  primary  rule — an  adherence  to  the  ancient  established 
doctrines  of  the  Church  is  indispensable  to  constitute  Church  membership." 

This  case  was  carried  up  to  the  Court  of  Appeals — the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain — and  it  was  there  decided  that  there  had  been  a  deviation  in  some  respects 
from  their  doctrines,  but  in  no  very  essential  point.  It  was  on  the  subject  of  the 
administration  of  an  oath. 

But  it  must  be  in  some  substantial,  essential  point,  where  there  is  a  departure  in 
order  to  warrant  a  court  in  treating  them  as  seceders  from  the  Church.  If  there  had 
been  in  this  case  a  determination  to  depart  from  some  important  radical  portion  of 
the  Discipline,  which  is  considered  essential,  there  would  have  been  ground  for  a  seces- 
sion :  but  to  say  that  in  this  Church,  because,  in  two  particular  instances,  in  very  nice 
cases,  they  had  given  a  construction  which  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  say  was 
not  correct,  but  where  it  is  manifest  they  decided  according  to  their  best  judgments 
— to  say  that  in  this  Church  a  decision  in  such  cases,  standing  out  of  any  direct  rule 
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and  where  a  rule  was  to  be  applied  without  any  precedents  to  guide  them,  was  a  mis- 
conduct which  would  warrant  a  dissolution  of  the  union  of  the  Church,  break  it  up, 
and  entitle  those  who  did  thus  dissolve  it,  and  break  it  up,  to  be  considered  as  the 
true  Church,  and  to  carry  property  along  with  them,  is,  I  apprehend,  going  too  far. 
I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  view  which  this  Church  takes  of  this 
subject  of  union  in  their  Discipline,  chap.  1,  sec.  18  : — 

"  Let  us  be  deeply  sensible  (from  what  we  have  known)  of  the  evil  of  a  division  in 
principle,  spirit,  or  practice,  and  the  dreadful  consequences  to  ourselves  and  others. 
If  we  are  united,  what  can  stand  before  us  ]  If  we  divide,  we  shall  destroy  ourselves, 
the  work  of  God,  and  the  souls  of  our  people." 

They  here  inculcate  with  great  stress  the  importance  of  union  and  the  necessity  of 
enforcing  and  preserving  it.  The  principles  they  advance  are  important  and  highly 
conservative.  It  would  be  well  for  all  good  citizens  to  adopt  those  principles,  to  guide 
them  in  their  allegiance  and  their  duty  towards  the  government  of  the  country  under 
which  they  live,  and  from  which  they  have  received  all  that  they  are  and  all  that  they 
ought  to  be.  Deeply  imbued  with  those  principles,  while  anxious  to  assert  their 
rights,  they  would  be  equally  mindful  of  their  duties.  Then  follows  a  variety  of  re- 
gulations to  preserve  the  union  of  the  Church. 

Well,  when  we  find  a  rule  of  law  upon  this  subject,  that  in  order  to  constitute  a 
right  to  separate  or  secede  lawfully,  there  must  be  in  the  opposite  party  a  settled 
violation  of  or  departure  from  some  essential  and  important  rule  of  action  in  the  gov- 
ernment or  discipline,  of  course  the  same  law  will  apply  more  strongly  to  a  similar 
departure  in  a  matter  of  faith  and  doctrine,  because  it  is  more  important  in  an  eccle- 
siastical body  that  its  faith  should  be  observed  than  its  government  or  discipline. 
The  religious  faith  of  the  Church  is  the  great  object  in  view  in  establishing  the 
Church.  You  will  always  look  and  inquire  in  considering  who  are  the  adherents  to 
any  institution,  what  is  the  object  of  that  body  ^  for  what  is  it  created  ? — the  rules, 
government,  and  discipline,  arc  merely  subordinate.  They  are  merely  instrumental 
in  carrying  out  the  great  purpose  which  is  here — the  promotion  and  propagation  of 
religious  faith.  But  a  departure  from  the  religious  faith  in  a  matter  of  very  little 
importance,  as  we  have  seen,  is  no  foundation  for  a  separation.  Can,  then,  a  mistake 
in  a  decision  in  a  doubtful,  difficult  case,  a  new  case,  one  which  does  not  come 
directly  under  any  fixed,  settled  principle,  but  to  which  principles  arc  brought  to 
apply  infcrcntially  and  impliedly,  warrant  the  members  in  breaking  up  and  destroying 
the  society  !  I  submit  that  it  cannot,  and  more  especially,  too,  when  you  see  that  this 
Church  is  considered  as  a  unit ;  that  it  is  a  regularly  organized  body,  and  its  union  in  all 
its  branches,  in  all  its  entirety,  is  considered  essentia!  for  the  promotion  of  morality, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  souls  of  its  members.  Yet,  such  are  the  grounds  which 
arc  now  relied  upon  on  the  other  side  to  legalize  the  separation  of  this  Church. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  objections  which  are  taken  to  tlie  maiuier  in  which 
this  trial  of  the  bishop  was  had.  Wc  are  told  that  Bishop  Andrew  did  not  receive  a. 
regular  trial,  that  he  was  not  regularly  summoned,  and  that  he  was  not  condemned  ac- 
cording to  .my  fixed  and  settled  rule  of  law.  Well,  upon  the  subject  of  the  trial  and 
notice,  I  apjjrehend  he  has  had  all  the  trial  which  could  be  required  in  an  institution 
of  this  kind.  They  have  no  regular  formal  proceedings  by  summons,  no  ple;iding, 
and  no  jury  trial.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  man  was  heard,  and  had  an  opportunity  for 
defending  himself,  and  presenting  his  case  fully.  Bishop  Andrew  had  this.  He 
wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  stated  the  whole  case  ;  and  no  further  trial,  or  notice,  or 
evidence  could  be  required,  because  they  took  the  case  precisely  as  he  had  stated  it 
in  that  letter,  and  thus  adopted  and  acted  upon  it.  He  had  every  opportunity  of 
presenting  every  reason  and  every  consideration  that  could  occur  to  him,  as  proper 
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to  be  heard  in  his  case,  either  to  justify,  excuse,  or  mitigate.  What  more  trial  would 
you  have  1  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  in  this  Church  the  bishop  is  amen- 
able to  this  Conference.  He  may  be  dismissed  or  suspended  for  "improper  conduct." 
That  is  the  language  of  the  Discipline.  What  is  meant  by  "improper  conduct 
Does  it  mean  a  crime,  according  to  the  lew  of  the  land  ^  Does  it  mean  any  positive  and 
express  violation  of  some  positive  rule  of  the  Methodist  Discipline  ^  I  apprehend  not. 
On  p.  16  of  the  first  volume  of  Proofs,  is  the  following  extract  from  the  Discipline  : — 

"  To  whom  is  the  bishop  amenable  for  his  conduct  1 

"  To  the  General  Conference,  who  have  power  to  expel  him  for  improper  conduct, 
if  they  see  it  necessary." 

"  Improper  conduct,"  I  apprehend,  is  not  confined  to  some  violation  of  law  or  some 
settled  rule  of  Discipline.  A  bishop  may  commit  acts  of  impropriety  which  cannot 
be  brought  under  any  fixed  rule  of  law.  I  might  refer  your  Honours  to  the  injunc- 
tion upon  bishops  to  be  found  in  Timothy,  with  which,  no  doubt,  you  are  perfectly 
familiar,  and  which  you  will  find,  goes  much  further  than  any  requirement  of  law,  in 
reference  to  his  behaviour  and  deportment.  Suppose  any  bishop,  where  it  is  allow- 
able, should  set  up  a  hotel,  or  allow  gaming  in  a  country  where  it  is  not  condemned 
by  law.  Perhaps  you  would  find  nothing  specified  in  the  rules  of  the  Discipline, 
and  nothing  in  the  law  of  the  land  about  it,  but  every  one  would  say  it  was  improper 
for  a  bishop  to  act  in  that  way,  and  clearly  under  the  rule  of  Discipline  the  Confer- 
ence might  condemn  and  expel  him  for  such  improper  conduct.  There  are  a  hundred, 
a  thousand  things,  which,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Churches,  it  would  be  im- 
proper for  a  minister  to  do,  and  yet  which  would  violate  no  law,  and  be  done  with 
perfect  propriety  by  persons  who  were  not  in  that  venerable  position  in  the  Church 
and  society  at  large,  a  position  calling  for  a  most  guarded  circumspection  of  con- 
duct. Now  I  presume  that  this  rule  was  intended  to  meet  that  class  of  cases,  to 
confer  full  powe^  upon  the  Church  to  reach  all  such  cases  which  could  not  be  re- 
duced to  any  fixed,  settled  rule  of  law. 

Now,  if  a  bishop  acquires  slaves  after  he  becomes  a  bishop,  when,  by  the  ancient 
usages  of  the  Church,  he  would  not  have  been  elected  to  that  office  if  he  had  then 
held  them,  for  reasons  which  I  have  already  assigned,  and  which  rules  have  been 
in  that  Church  always  deemed  imperative,  and  he  omits  to  manumit  them,  or  if  he 
should  persist  to  act  as  bishop  while  he  holds  them,  and  is  yet  in  a  condition  to 
manumit  them,  his  conduct  would  be  "  improper"  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Discipline  of  that  Church.  It  would  be  improper,  because  it  would  tend  to  destroy 
his  efficiency  as  an  itinerant  bishop  ;  and  in  that  point  of  view,  this  Conference 
would  have  a  perfect  right  to  inflict  the  censure  prescribed  in  the  Discipline  upon 
him.  But  they  did  not  do  it.  They  avoided  it.  They  took  the  mildest  measure 
that  could  be  taken  in  the  case.  They  were  determined  to  support  their  Discipline 
as  far  as  they  could ;  to  have  an  acceptable  bishopric,  and  an  itinerant  bishopric, 
and  at  the  same  time  relieve  Bishop  Andrew  from  any  imputation,  except  so  far  as  it 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  carry  out  these  points.  Instead,  therefore,  of  expel- 
ling or  suspending  him,  instead  of  passing  an  act  of  a  punitive  character,  they  simply 
advised  (for  it  is  clearly  an  advisory  proceeding)  that  he  should  "desist"  from 
acting.  At  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  his  situation,  they  left  him 
all  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  a  bishop.  Well,  say  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  it  is  placing  him  in  a  very  awkward  predicament  to  act  after  such  an  advisory 
letter  or  request  as  this.  Well,  that  could  not  be  helped.  It  was  placing  him  in 
that  position  unquestionably,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  treating  him  with  as  much 
delicacy  as  the  case  could  admit  of  In  a  case  like  this,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances, when  they  all  felt,  deeply  felt,  the  necessity  of  preserving  their  ancient 
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landmarks,  of  preserving  the  episcopacy,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  its  itiner- 
ancy, and  of  connecting  the  two  with  the  usefnhicss  and  efficiency  of  their  bishops, 
they  took  that  course  which  in  their  opinion  was  most  advisable;  and  the  question 
for  you  now  to  determine  is,  (for  the  other  side  mainly  rest  on  that  ground — there 
they  plant  themselves,)  Was  that  a  sufEcient  foundation  for  this  Southern  branch  of 
the  Church  to  secede — to  leave  them  1  and  are  they  entitled  as  secedcrs  to  carry 
with  them  the  property  of  the  Church,  on  the  ground  of  a  radical,  substantial  depar- 
ture from  the  discipline  of  the  Church  by  the  body  they  leave  behind  ?  I  submit 
to  the  Court  that  no  such  charge  can  be  legitimately  brought  against  us.  They 
cannot  rest  on  that  foundation  for  a  claim  to  this  property.  I  admit  in  all  these 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  it  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  Southern  Church  will  admit,  the  importance  of  preserving  the  discipline.  Faith 
and  doctrines  are  paramount,  but  at  the  same  time,  discipline  is  important,  because 
it  is  enjoined  upon  them  (to  be  Scriptural)  to  do  all  things  in  order,  and  so  to  do 
them,  they  must  have  rules  of  action,  and  they  must  comply  with  them. 

We  are  not  left  here  to  draw  legal  inferences  from  the  doctrines  or  government  of 
the  Church  as  to  the  consequences  of  this  separation  upon  the  property.  I  have  con- 
sidered this  subject  so  far,  in  its  bearings  upon  the  property,  upon  the  supposition 
there  was  not  any  agreement  about  it.  Has  there  been  in  this  case,  such  a  separa- 
tion by  agreement  to  separate  as  would  entitle  them  to  a  part  of  the  property  1  and 
if  not,  has  there  been  such  misconduct,  on  the  part  of  the  old  Cliurch,  as  to  warrant 
them  in  separating,  and  still  entitle  them  to  hold  the  property  !  That  is  the  view  I 
have  taken  of  it ;  and  in  so  treating  it,  I  have  laid  out  of  view  any  agreement  about 
the  property.  But  if  there  is  an  agreement  betvvccn  the  patties  respecting  the  pro- 
perty itself,  it  must  govern,  supposing  they  have  any  right  to  agree  about  it  one  way 
or  the  other.  They  say  the  General  Conference  had  a  right  to  make  an  agreement 
with  them,  by  which  they  should  separate  from  the  Church.  Carry  that  out  ;  as- 
sume they  had  the  right.  We  say,  that  even  if  there  was  an  agreement  about 
the  property,  that  agreement  was,  that  they  should  detach  themselves  from  the  main 
body  of  the  Church,  and  leave  that  behind  ;  and,  therefore,  they  could  not  carry  the 
property  with  them  upon  principles  of  law.  In  the  ne.\t  place,  we  contend  that 
there  is,  in  ihe  absence  of  an  agreement,  no  such  miseonduct  on  the  part  of  this 
Church  as  would  entitle  them  to  claim  any  portion  of  the  property.  But  I  ciiiue 
now  to  this  important  point,  that  there  was  in  this  case  an  cxpretis  agreement  about 
the  property  ;  and  th.it  must  settle  the  (juestion.  You  can  deduce  no  inferences,  you 
can  draw  no  conclusions,  you  can  laise  no  implications,  when  you  have  an  express 
agreement.  That  must  stand  by  itself,  and  they  must  cither  stand  or  fall  by  it. 
Let  us  see  what  that  .igreemcnt  u.is.    It  is  to  be  found  in  the  First  Proofs,  p.  129  : — 

•■  •1.  That  uheiK  ver  the  annual  conferences,  by  a  vote  of  thnc-fourths  of  all  their 
memln  rs  voting  on  the  third  resohitinn,  shall  have  concurred  in  tlie  rt I'limmendation 
to  alter  the  sixth  reslrirtive  article,  the  agents  at  New-York  and  ('iiicii)iMti  shall, 
and  they  arc  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  deliver  over  t.i  any  authorized  agent 
or  ajjpointee  ul  the  ('hurch.  Smith,  should  one  be  organi/.i  d,  all  notes  and  book  .ic- 
counts  .igainst  the  ministers,  (  Umrch  members,  or  citize  ns  withm  its  boundaries,  with 
authority  to  colh  et  the  same  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Southern  I  'liiirch,  and  that 
said  agents  also  convey  to  the  afiiresaid  agent  or  apiminlee  of  the  .South  all  the 
real  estate,  and  assign  to  hiin  all  the  property,  including  jiresses,  stock,  ami  all 
right  and  interest  connected  with  the  printing  establishini  iils  at  < 'liarleston,  Rich- 
mond, and  .\ashyille,  which  now  belong  to  the  .Methodist  Kjiiscopal  Church. 

"  5,  That  when  the  annual  conlerences  shall  have  approved  the  aleri  said  change 
in  till'  si.vtli  restrictive  .article,  thire  shall  be  transferred  to  the  abuve  ,ii.'ent  of  thc 
Soutliern  Church  so  iiuieh  of  the  capital  and  product  ot  the  -Me  thodist  lioi.k  Con- 
cern as  will,  with  the  notes,  book  accounts,  pri  fses,  &c.,  mentioned  m  the  last  reso- 
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lution,  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  property  of  said  Concern  that  the 
travelling  preachers  in  the  Southern  Church  shall  bear  to  all  the  travelling  ministers 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  the  division  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  travelling  preachers  in  the  forthcoming  minutes. 

"  6.  That  the  above  transfer  shall  be  in  the  form  of  annual  payments  of  $25,000 
per  annum,  and  specifically  in  stock  o#the  Book  Concern,  and  in  Southern  notes  and 
accounts  due  the  establishment,  and  accruing  after  the  first  transfer  mentioned  above ; 
and  until  the  payments  are  made,  the  Southern  Church  shall  share  in  all  the  net  pro- 
fits of  the  Book  Concern,  in  the  proportion  that  the  amount  due  them  or  in  arrears 
bears  to  all  the  property  of  the  Concern." 

I  think  no  man  who  will  read  this  case  over  candidly  and  impartially,  can  hesitate 
to  say,  that  this  General  Conference  acted  upon  the  idea,  that  before  this  branch, 
who  were  thus  to  separate  and  form  a  new  organization  in  the  South,  could  take 
any  portion  of  this  property,  which  was  devoted  to  this  charitable  use  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  the  annual  conferences  should  concur.  The  counsel  on  the 
other  side,  tell  us,  that  that  is  not  the  true  construction  ;  that  it  was  intended  that 
they  should  have  the  right  absolutely  ;  and  that  all  that  was  required  by  this  agree- 
ment— all  that  was  rendered  contingent  was,  that  it  should  not  be  transferred  until 
the  annual  conferences  thus  concurred.  It  appears  to  me,  that  that  would  be  per- 
fectly peurile.  What !  Give  them  the  right  without  this  concurrence  of  the  annual 
conferences,  and  yet  tell  them  it  should  not  be  transferred  until  the  annual  confer- 
ences did  concur  !  Give  them  the  right,  but  not  let  them  take  the  property  1 
If  they  intended  they  should  have  the  right  absolutely,  clearly  they  would  allow 
the  property  to  be  transferred  at  once.  If  they  intended,  before  any  transfer 
of  this  property  should  be  made,  that  the  annual  conferences  should  concur, 
they  clearly  intended  no  right  until  that  concurrence  should  be  obtained.  I 
think  that  it  is  too  clear  to  dispute  about.  A  distinction  like  that,  if  it  was  carried 
out,  would  be  perfectly  refined  and  peurile,  and  totally  devoid  of  that  common-sense 
which  guides  this  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  their  conduct.  They  manifestly 
meant,  that  the  annual  conferences  should  concur  before  any  portion  of  this  property 
should  be  divided.  They  said  to  the  delegates  from  the  South  :  "  If  you  find  it 
necessary,  when  you  come  to  meet  in  your  annual  conferences,  that  you  should  sepa- 
rate, we  will  agree  that  you  shall ;  but  we  cannot  agree — and  you  must  take  this  as 
connected  with  your  action  upon  this  subject  in  your  annual  conferences — we  cannot 
agree  that  any  portion  of  this  property  shall  pass  from  us  as  composing  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  until  the  annual  conferences  concur."  And  I  think  there  was 
some  reason  and  sound  sense  in  this.  Suppose  that  this  institution,  as  the  managers 
of  this  charity,  were  so  connected  and  identified  with  it  and  with  the  beneficiaries  as 
to  entitle  them  to  dispose  of  this  property  in  this  way  in  an  emergency  of  that  kind, 
ought  it  to  be  done  until  the  concurrence  of  all  the  managers  is  obtained  1  Were 
the  General  Conference  the  exclusive  managers  1  Certainly  not ;  the  annual  con- 
ferences participated  in  the  management  of  it  as  much,  and  perhaps  more  efficiently 
than  the  General  Conference  ;  and  for  that  reason,  when  they  undertook  to  adjust 
this  matter  of  property  in  their  capacity  of  managers,  without  the  sanction  of  a  court 
of  equity,  with  great  propriety  they  required  that  their  concurrence  should  be  ob- 
tained before  any  portion  of  this  property  should  be  taken. 

Well,  now,  who  is  to  lay  this  matter  before  the  annual  conferences  1  It  is  not  re- 
quired by  the  General  Conference  that  it  be  done  by  any  person  concerned.  The 
other  party  could  see  and  undertake  to  bring  it  before  them,  as  well  as  ourselves.  If 
they,  the  annual  conferences,  act  upon  it  and  concur,  when  the  subject  is  brought  be- 
fore them,  there  is  an  end  of  the  question.  Have  they  concurred  1  That  is  not  pre- 
tended.    They  do  not  set  that  up  on  the  other  side.    The  counsel  on  the  other  side 
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savs  that  the  annual  conferences  have  not  refused  ;  that  there  was  a  mistake  in  the 
voting ;  that  the  proposition  presented  to  them  was  so  general  and  broad,  as  not  to 
reach  the  case  properly  ;  that  the  question  was  put  to  them,  whether  there  should  be  an 
absolute  and  unqualified  repeal  of  the  sixth  restrictive  article  ;  and  that  it  should  have 
been  put,  whether  it  should  be  altered  so  far  as  to  allow  the  Church,  South,  to  take 
this  ratable  proportion  of  the  propert}'.  I  admit  this  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  inter- 
pretation of  that  agreement.  The  proposition  as  presented  is  drawn  in  general 
terms,  but  it  is  fair  to  restrict  and  modif)'  it  according  to  the  subject  matter,  and  it 
would  have  been  proper  to  have  put  it  in  that  shape  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
some  of  these  conferences  did  not  concur  in  it,  on  account  of  the  generality  of  the 
proposition,  ^^^lat  then  ought  to  be  done  in  a  case  like  that  1  Why,  wait  until  the 
subject  shall  be  laid  before  the  annual  conferences  anew,  until  they  shall  have  passed 
upon  it  in  its  new  shape  ;  and  when  they  have  passed  upon  it  fairly  and  fully — when 
it  is  presented  in  a  modified  form,  which  will  bring  up  the  entire  question,  fairly  and 
distinctly,  for  their  consideration— then  it  will  be  time  to  pass  on  the  final  subject,  in 
the  disposition  of  this  property.  And  all  they  had  to  do  at  the  South  was  to  wait  a 
reasonable  time  until  this  matter  could  be  fairly  disposed  of.  They  have  not  thought 
proper,  however,  to  do  this.  What  is  the  consequence  1  The  consent  of  the  annual 
conferences,  necessary  to  enable  them  to  take  any  portion  of  this  property  according 
to  the  agreement  between  the  parties,  has  not  been  obtained.  This  agreement, 
stating  the  terms  on  vi'hich  they  shall  take  this  property,  necessarily  involves  the  in- 
terpretation, that  w  ithout  the  consent  of  the  annual  conferences  they  should  not  take 
it,  and  were  not  entitled  to  it.  There  has  not  been  that  consent.  Then  how  are 
they  entitled  to  it  1  Are  they  entitled  to  it  independently  of  this  agreement  1 
Then  they  can  violate  the  agreement ;  they  are  not  bound  by  it ;  they  can  set  up 
something  in  opposition  to  it,  when  it  is  made  the  plain  rule  of  action  for  the  parties 
in  this  particular  case.  All  must  abide  by  the  agreement  in  all  its  parts.  It  does 
appear  to  me  that  this  view  is  decisive  upon  this  question,  ^^'hy,  suppose  that  in 
the  case  of  a  township  incorporated,  having  property,  the  legislature  should  pass  an 
act  authorizing  a  portion  of  the  town  to  be  set  apart  to  form  a  new  one,  and  they 
should  make  provision,  that  in  ca.'^o  certain  bodies  in  that  township  should  concur,  a 
portion  of  the  propertv  should  be  given  to  the  new  town,  could  th(  v  take  it  without 
such  concurrence  !  I  think  not.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  provision,  as  .separatists, 
though  with  the  concurrence  of  all  concerned,  thcv  would  not  be  entitled  to  it  at  all. 
With  such  a  provision,  thin'  nmst  be  .i  compliance  with  it.  That  is  the  case  here. 
I  have  shown  that  this  .Southern  ('hurch  are  separatists  ;  that  they  leaver  the  Metho- 
dist Ejiiscopal  Church  in  all  ils  identity  and  <  ntirety  bi;hind  them  ;  tliat  lliev  set  up 
a  new  Church,  and  in  that  capacitv  are  not  entitled  to  the  property  in  question. 
They  set  up  that  agreement  in  their  favmir.  But  it  b.is  not  lieen  jierformed  ;  its 
tt  rms  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Th(  v  did  ni)t  wait  until  the  fultilinent  ol  it  could  be 
obtained.  They  thiiii;.rhl  ]iro]ier  logo  and  carry  out  thi'ir  new  ortr mization  and  es- 
tablish a  new  (Church,  and  then  claim  tliis  property.  The  corisi  qiieuce  is,  they  are 
not  entitled  to  it.  In  the  absence  of  any  agreemiait  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  it. 
The  terms  of  the  agreement  have  not  bc<  n  fulfilled,  and  they  are  not  entitled  under 
the  aereeiiient.  In  any  point  of  view,  they  are  not  legally  entitled  to  any  portion  of 
this  property. 

The  Court  adjourned  until  Wednesday. 
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EIGHTH  DAT.— Wednesday,  May  28,  1851. 

Mr,  Wood, — I  shall  not  detain  your  Honours  a  long  while  with  this  case,  this 
morning.  In  fact,  if  I  had  not  beea  so  much  exhausted  yesterday,  I  should  have 
claimed  the  indulgence  of  the  Court  for  a  short  time,  and  then  have  finished.  This 
case,  however,  is  too  important  to  be  slightly  passed  over ;  important  in  its  interests, 
in  the  character  of  its  interests  and  parties,  and  in  its  connexion  with  national  con- 
cerns ;  for,  I  think,  in  the  present  crisis  of  our  country,  it  has  a  most  intimate 
connexion  with  public  affairs. 

The  proposition  to  which  I  now  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  is,  that  the 
Church  (in  reference  to  its  property  I  now  speak)  had  no  power  to  make  such  a  divi- 
sion as  is  contended  for  on  the  other  side,  and  part  with  the  property.  I  do  not  put 
this  now  mainly  upon  the  idea  that  this  General  Conference  is  a  delegated  body.  I 
am  aware  of  the  distinction  between  a  delegated  sovereignty  and  a  delegated  agency, 
in  a  matter  of  business.  In  the  latter  case,  the  agent  continues  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  principal ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  delegated  sovereign  power,  the  sovereignty 
controls  the  constituency.  That  is  a  distinction,  and  is  one  which  is  too  often  lost  sight 
of  even  in  our  halls  of  legislation.  I  shall  proceed  to  state,  however,  the  grounds 
of  objection,  on  which  I  rely,  to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  this  General  Conference, 
or  the  General  Conference  in  connexion  with  the  annual  conferences,  in  themselves, 
to  undertake  to  divide  this  Church,  and  divide  the  property  along  with  it ;  for  it  is 
particularly  in  connexion  with  the  property  we  are  now  to  consider  the  case. 

I  must  here  draw  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  a  distinction  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  adverted  to  ;  and  that  is,  that  these  funds  are  not  beneficially,  and  even 
in  the  point  of  view  in  which  an  interest  is  taken  in  a  public  charity,  the  funds  of  the 
Methodist  Episc^al  Church.  That  Church  has  a  beneficial  equitable  control  over 
them  as  managers  of  the  charity  ;  but  that  beneficial  equitable  control  is  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  classes  of  persons  who  are  designated  as  the  objects  of  the  charitable  use. 
They  are,  as  has  often  been  repeated,  the  superannuated  and  supernumerary  minis- 
ters, their  wives,  widows,  and  children.  Now  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  if 
they  owned  the  property,  or  had  the  equitable  beneficial  interest  in  it  in  themselves, 
might  exercise  an  influence  over  that  property,  which  would  be  more  extensive  than 
they  could  over  property  of  which  they  had  the  mere  management.  But  it  would 
not  be  such  a  vested  interest  in  them  if  they  held  it  in  that  sort  of  politic  capacity, 
if  I  may  call  it  so,  in  which  charitable  uses  are  generally  held,  and  in  reference  to 
which  ministers  of  the  Church,  for  the  time  being,  take  simply  the  mere  usufruct  ;  even 
then  they  could  not  alienate  it.  But  the  books  draw  a  distinction  as  to  the  powers  of 
beneficiaries  in  a  charitable  use  even  of  that  description,  and  the  case  of  a  religious 
corporation  or  a  religious  institution  which  has  simply  a  management  of  a  charity.  I 
will  refer  the  Court  to  a  case  upon  this  subject — that  of  the  Attorney-General  vs 
Wilson,  18  Vesey,  519  ;  also  to  be  found  in  Shelford  on  Mortmain,  701,  702. 

The  Attorney-General,  vs.  Wilson. 
[Rolls.— 1812.  April  20.] 

Leases  of  charity  e.=itates  for  twenty-one  years,  the  lessors  being  not  mere  trustees  but  havine 
also  a  beneficial  interest,  set  aside  as  breaches  of  trust  by  undervalue.  ' 

"  The  information,  stating  the  foundation  of  the  free  school  of  Pocklington  in  the 
fifth  year  of  King  Edward  VI.,  and  indentures  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary,  giving 
lands  to  the  master  and  usher,  and  their  successors  forever,  to  hold  in  trust  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  school,  complained  of  several  leases  of  the  charity  estates,  for 
twenty-one  years,  at  very  low  rents,  viz.  : — The  13th  of  August,  1800,  at  the  annual 
rent  of  £3,  the  value  to  be  let  being  £92  per  annum  ;  the  3d  of  December,  1800,  rent 
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£2  13s.  4d.,  annual  value  £141  ;  12th  December,  1800,  rent  £1  2s.  Qd.,  value  £35  ; 
26th  November,  1804,  rent  £1  13*.  id.,  value  £26  ;  and  23d  November,  1805,  rent 
£5,  value  £132.  On  the  death  of  the  late  master,  in  1807,  the  relator  was  ap- 
pointed. 

"  The  information,  charging  that  the  whole  of  the  rents,  amounting  to  no  more  than 
£63  12s.  6d.,  is  very  inadequate  to  the  support  of  the  school,  and  that  the  granting 
such  leases  was  a  breach  of  trust,  prayed  that  the  defendants  may  be  decreed  to  de- 
liver them  up  to  be  cancelled,  and  to  account  for  the  full  value  since  the  death  of 
the  late  master ;  and  a  reference  for  a  scheme  for  letting  the  estate  agreeably  to  the 
intention  of  the  founder. 

Sir  Samuel  Romely  and  Mr.  Bell,  in  support  of  the  information :  Mr.  Hart  and 
Mr.  Shadwcll  for  the  defendants. 

"  The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  [Sik  William  Grant,]  (preventing  the  reply,) 
made  the  decree  setting  aside  the  leases,  referring  to  his  judgment  in  the  Attorney- 
General  vs.  Magwood,  and  observing  that  having  then  had  much  occasion  to  consider 
this  subject,  he  found  several  cases  in  Duke,  Vernon,  and  modern  reports,  particularly 
the  Attoryiey-General  vs.  Gower ;  that  the  short  duration  of  the  term  was  immaterial, 
and  the  only  distinction  of  this  from  the  late  case  was,  that  in  those  the  lessors  were 
mere  trustees,  and  in  this  instance  they  had  also  a  beneficial  interest ;  but  such 
leases  are  not  to  be  encouraged  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  both  way;!,  the 
trustees  not  doing  their  duty,  and  the  lessees  getting  the  land  at  a  low  rent." 

In  that  case,  although  they  had  a  beneficial  interest,  yet  the  grant,  or  rather  the 
lease,  was  so  unreasonable  that  the  court  of  equity  set  it  aside  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  recognised  a  distinction  between  cases  where  the  managers  of  the  charity  have 
a  beneficial  interest,  and  where  they  have  merely  the  management  for  the  benefit  of 
others  who  are  the  beneficiaries.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
are  not  the  beneficiaries,  they  are  the  managers  of  this  charity  for  the  sake  of  others, 
who  are,  it  is  true,  in  some  sort  connected  with  the  Church,  and  who  take  the  usufruct 
in  some  measure  in  ease  of  the  Church,  but  they  are  nevertheless  distinct  in  point  of 
interest.  I  have  already  stated  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  the  officers  of  the 
Church,  when  the  property  is  given  for  their  benefit,  and  the  Church  itself ;  and  I  showed 
you  a  case  from  the  first  Pennsylvania  Reports,  where  the  disposition  was  considered 
in  ease  of  the  Church.  But  still  there  is  a  distinction.  This  Church,  although  this 
property  is  given  in  ease  of  it,  would  have  no  right  to  divert  it  to  any  other  portion 
of  the  Church,  or  apply  it  to  any  other  interest  in  the  Church,  or  at  least  so  much 
of  it  as  may  be  required  to  fulfil  the  end  designed  to  supply  the  beneficiaries.  It 
must  to  that  extent  go  according  to  the  designation  of  the  charity,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  arc  marked  out  as  the  objects  of  the  charity.  I  believe  I  have  already 
pointed  out  the  distinction  between  the  identity  of  the  Church  and  the  beneficiaries 
of  this  charity,  as  connected  with  the  Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  faith.  I 
have  shown  you  that  you  could  not  apply  this  charity  to  objects  which  were  not  con- 
nected with  this  Church  itself,  in  its  organization,  in  its  disciplint ,  in  its  identity. 
That  connexion  must  be  observed  ;  and  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  parties,  or  any 
persons  who  have  the  management  of  it,  have  a  right  to  apply  it  to  other  individuals 
who  may  be  ministers  of  some  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  or  who  may  answer  the 
description  of  wives,  widows,  cr  children  of  some  ministers  of  some  other  Methodist 
Church,  happening  to  be  of  the  same  faith.  Thev  must,  therefore,  be  entirely  con- 
nected, and,  as  I  before  observed,  in  addition,  that  organism  must  be  preserved,  and 
it  must  be  carried  out  by  the  Court. 

Now,  the  annual  conferences  in  this  case  must  concur  with  the  General  Con- 
ference ill  re  ference  to  the  management  and  disposition  of  this  charity,  when  any  dis- 
position can  be  made,  because,  as  I  before  remarked,  they  are  concerned  just  as 
much,  in  their  respective  spheres,  in  the  general  disposition  of  the  proc  eds  of  this 
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charity  as  the  General  Conference  itself.  But  if  all  of  them  concurred,  the  power  is 
not  complete  to  undertake  to  divide  these  funds  ;  and  before  I  proceed  to  point  out 
my  objections,  I  will  meet  the  cases  advanced  on  the  other  side  for  the  purpose 
of  overturning  the  principle  I  state.  We  are  referred  to  the  Canada  Conference. 
You  will  recollect,  however,  the  Canada  Conference  was  no  part  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  It  was  simply  an  appendage,  and  it  has  been  so  treated  through- 
out, and  a  connexion  of  a  temporary  character.  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Court 
to  one  or  two  items  upon  this  subject.  In  1824  an  attempt  was  made  to  divide  this 
from  the  Church,  and  in  their  memorial  they  point  out  the  nature  of  this  connexion  : — 

"  Sensible  as  we  are  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  connexion  with  which  you 
have  kindly  favoured  us,  we  are  nevertheless  constrained  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  placed  to  request  a  separation." 

You  there  find  that  the  Canada  Conference  is  treated  as  being  no  integral  part  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  connected  with  it  simply  by  a  temporary  union, 
or  a  temporary  alliance,  if  I  may  so  call  it.  Well,  now,  in  respect  to  all  that  class 
of  cases  a  distinction  has  been  drawn.  If  your  Honours  will  advert  to  the  case  of 
Miller  vs.  Gable,  2  Denio's  Reports,  you  will  find  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  that  particular  Church  formed  no  part,  no  integral  part,  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  but  that  it  was  connected  with  it  in  the  nature  of  a  temporary  alliance. 
That  was  precisely  the  case  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  controversy,  in  regard  to  the 
Churches  in  the  Western  Reserve.  It  was  there  held  and  finally  carried  out  in  the 
decisions  in  Pennsylvania,  that  it  was  not  a  constituent  branch  of  the  Church,  but  a 
temporary  alliance. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  that  Canada  case  has  no  bearing  upon  the  subject. 
Besides,  no  part  of  the  property,  finally,  was  given  to  the  Canada  Conference.  And 
when  you  come  tg  look  at  the  votes  upon  that  subject,  you  will  find  that  the  Southern 
conferences,  almost  to  a  man,  voted  against  their  taking  any  portion  of  this  property. 
You  will  find  that  fact  stated  in  page  47,  First  of  the  Proofs.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  the  Church  finally  did  make  some  allowance,  and  perhaps  the  remark  made  by 
the  counsel  on  the  other  side  was  correct,  that  if  they  were  not  entitled  to  anything 
the  General  Conference  was  wrong  in  giving  them  such  privileges  as  they  did.  The 
answer  to  all  that  is,  that  it  does  not  alter  the  principle.  They  can  draw  nothing 
from  that  case  to  support  them  in  regard  to  the  power  of  this  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  to  cut  itself  in  twain,  and  then,  as  managers  of  this  charity,  to  undertake  to 
divide  the  funds  in  this  way. 

The  counsel  who  is  to  close  the  argument  on  the  other  side,  has  referred  to  a  case 
in  1  Peters,  543,  as  having  some  analogy  to  this  subject.  He  refers  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  which  gives  to  the  federal  government  the  power  of 
regulating  their  territories,  and  then  he  says,  it  is  claimed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  this  case  in  1  Peters,  that  they  were  authorized  to  establish 
over  the  territory  acquired  by  treaty  a  territorial  government,  in  virtue  of  that  power 
which  is  contained  in  the  Constitution.  That  is  all  certainly  true.  Such  a  decision 
was  made,  and  I  believe  no  sound  jurist  will  ever  attempt  to  impeach  its  correct- 
ness. They  had  the  power.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  power  granted.  When 
you  look  at  the  subject  of  the  grant,  which  had  relation  to  the  exercise  of  a  sovereign 
power,  it  was  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  that  power  should  be  exercised  by 
creating  a  subordinate  delegated  sovereignty.  But  what  bearing  has  it  upon  the 
present  case  1  If  this  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  extension  of  her  territory, 
had  created  and  set  up  a  new  annual  conference  under  their  control  and  jurisdiction, 
there  would  have  been  some  analogy.    Then  it  would  have  been  simply  the  creation 
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of  a  subordinate  governmeni  under  their  control,  and  it  would  have  preserved  the 
unity  and  identity  of  the  entire  Church.  But  that  is  a  very  different  affair  from  a 
division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  creating  a  now  jurisdiction  altogether 
and  entirely  independent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Now,  suppose,  in 
order  to  illustrate  this  case,  that  under  this  power  to  regulate  territories,  the  government 
of  the  United  States  should  undertake  to  separate  this  territory,  to  declare  it  inde- 
pendent, and  to  set  up  an  entirely  new  and  independent  government  free  from  their 
control ;  if  thev  were  to  do  that,  there  would  be  some  analogy.  But,  I  apprehend. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  never  would  have  undertaken  to  s.inction  such  a  proceeding, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Constitution  in  that  passage  referreti  to  authorized  such  a 
course  to  be  taken.  That  would  present  a  case  somewhat  analogous  to  this,  and  I 
will  venture  to  sav,  such  a  case  never  will  occur.  If  ever  this  country  should  be 
divided,  if  ever  a  portion  of  it  should  be  separated  from  the  rest,  and  it  should  finallv, 
in  the  course  of  events,  come  to  be  fully  established,  it  must  rest  on  some  power, 
some  mode  of  proceeding,  out  of  the  Constitution  and  not  there  provided  for ;  and 
if  ever  this  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  divided,  as  it  has  been  in  fact  divided, 
and  if  ever  they  take  the  propertv  m  consequence  of  that  division,  without  a  positive 
agreement  between  the  parties  on  the  subject,  it  must  be  by  force  of  some  principle 
which  you  cannot  find  in  any  provision  in  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
Church.    It  does  not  provide  for  any  such  case. 

Now,  I  submit  that  there  can  be  no  such  power;  and  the  only  wav  that  I  can  see 
in  which  an  a!ireement  to  divide  this  property,  after  dividing  the  Church,  can  be  car- 
ried out  by  this  Court,  would  be  upon  the  principle  of  compromise  ;  and  if  these  par- 
tics  had  fairly  and  without  precipitation  gone  on  and  carried  out  that  compromise — 
if  the  opposite  party  had  gone  regularly  on  under  the  agreement,  and  waited  until 
the  concurrence  of  the  annual  conferences  had  been  obtained,  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  that  compromise,  and  had  made  the  arrangement — then  I  can  see  that  this  Court 
could  have  carried  it  out;  but  even  then  it  would  have  required  the  sanction  of  this 
Court  to  give  it  effect.  Upon  this  subject  I  refer  to  Slielford  on  .Mortmain,  608, 
referring  to  the  case  of  the  Attorm  v-Ceneral  The  Merchant  Tailors'  School, 
7  \'esey,  233,  and  Andrew  rs.  Trinity  Hall,  9  Vcsey,  535. 

••  Triuilij  Hall  in  ('ambndirc,  devi^ee  in  rcmahider  after  estates  for  lives,  in  trust, 
for  founding  four  new  scholarships,  for  making  additional  buildings  to  that  college, 
and  for  founding  four  new  fellowships,  were  held  not  to  have  :ircepted  the  devise,  by 
acts  done  merely  for  the  preservation  of  the  fund  ;  .md  upon  their  refusal  to  accept  it, 
after  the  death  of  the  tenant  for  life,  the  ( 'ourt  directed  the  master  to  receive  a  pro- 
posal in  order  to  have  it  considered  whether  it  could  be  executed  nj-prcs  ;  and  the 
testator  having  expressed  in  his  will,  that  no  person  should  be  qualified  for  the 
scholarships  aird  fellowships  he  intended  to  found,  unless  they  should  have  been  edu- 
cated in  Ml  ii  hant  Tailors'  Srhonl,  the  master  was  particularly  directi'd  to  receive  a 
proposal  on  the  part  of  that  school,  for  tlie  establishment  of  a  charity  within  the  terms 
of  the  testator's  will.  .\  compromise  afterwards  taking  Jilaee  to  apply  part  of  the 
fund  to  an  establishment  .it  Si  John's  CoUrsir,  in  Oxford,  with  which  college  the 
Merchant  Tailors'  Conipany  are  comieeted,  and  to  give  the  rest  lo  the  next  of  kin,  it 
w,is,  Willi  the  eonscnt  of  the  attoriiev-i;(iieral,  established  by  decree.  .\nd  the  next 
nfkin,  after  this  compromise,  having  filed  a  bill  against  Tiiniti/  Hall,  for  an  account, 
the  bill  was  dismissed,  the  Court  holding  the  next  of  kin  bound  by  the  compromise." 

And  you  will  lind  also  m  the  rase  of  Black  vs.  lagan.  Harper's  South  Carolina 
Reports,  'il5,  a  c.ise  of  this  character  and  description,  in  which  (.'hancellor  i)v  S  iiis- 
sure  advised  and  recommended  a  rompromise,  and  evim  went  the  length  of  delaying 
the  decision  of  the  Court  to  give  the  parties  an  opportunity  of  carrying  it  out.  But 
in  all  these  cases  it  must  be  done  under  the  sanction  of  the  Court.    In  the  case  of  an 
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ordinary  alienation  of  property  held  for  charitable  use?,  the  sanction  of  the  Court  was 
required,  and  for  this  plain  reason :  that  parties  beneficially  interested  have  not  such 
an  interest  as  will  enable  them  to  alienate  it,  and  in  all  esses  if  a  man  purchases  and 
takes  a  lease  from  the  trustees  of  the  charity  which  is  improvident  and  unreason- 
able, the  Court  of  Equity  will  set  it  a«ide,  holding  that  a  party  taking  a  lease  of  such 
property  or  land,  takes  it  suh  modo,  and  it  ought  to  be  set  aside  if  the  chancellor, 
who  represents  the  interests  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  charity,  should  think  that  the 
lease  is  improvident  and  unreasonable.  I  refer  the  Court  upon  this  subject  to  Shel- 
ford,  658  and  698. 

The  Court  will  find  a  striking  case  in  the  Attorney-General  is.  Warren,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  2  Svvanson,  291  ;  a  case  of  a  charity  lease  which  required  the  sanction 
of  the  Court.  I  will  refer  you  also  to  Shelford  on  Mortmam,  698.  If  m  the  case 
of  an  ordinary  alienation  of  property  which  is  held  for  charitable  purposes,  the  trus- 
tees and  parties  having  the  management  are  bound  to  a  provident  alienation,  if  that 
alienation  is  considered  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Court,  and  if  an  aliena- 
tion without  any  fraud,  without  any  mistake,  can  be  set  aside  merely  because  it  is 
unreasonable  or  improvident,  it  shows  how  completely  the  disposition  of  property 
which  is  set  apart  for  charity  and  other  public  uses,  is  placed  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  a  court  of  equity ;  and  the  reason  to  which  I  have  adverted  shows  the  pro- 
priety of  it.  There  are  no  beneficiaries  to  look  after  this  charity — none  that  have  a 
vested  interest  in  it  even  in  equity.  If  this  is  the  case  in  ordinary  alienations  of  pro- 
perty held  for  such  uses,  how  much  more  strongly  must  it  be  the  case  when  you  come 
to  a  subject  like  this,  which  stands  out  of  all  ordinary  rules  of  proceedings,  which  is 
not  provided  for  by  the  government  and  discipline.  I  mean  the  case  of  a  division  of 
the  Church,  and  a  division  taking  place  on  account  of  disputes  and  difficulties  arising 
in  the  Church.  In  order  to  sanction  such  a  division, — I  mean  when  you  carry  it  into 
the  property,  anc^  more  especially  when  you  carry  it  to  the  case  of  property  apper- 
taining to  a  charity  where  that  Church  have  simply  the  management  of  the  charity, — 
how  much  more  important  is  it  that  every  disposition  of  that  kind  should  be  made  un- 
der the  sanction  and  under  the  control  of  a  court  of  equity,  whose  office  peculiarly 
is  required  to  protect  this  kind  of  charity. 

Now  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  a  little  more  time,  and  a  little  more  patience, 
had  been  exercised  in  this  case,  that  compromise  would  have  been  fully  carried  out. 
It  is  strange  that  in  these  religious  cases,  when  the  parties  once  get  a  little  heated, 
they  seem  to  be  less  disposed  to  exercise  that  patience  and  forbearance  than  even  in 
ordinary  cases  of  controversy  between  private  individuals.  The  same  hot  haste 
occurred  in  that  division  in  the  Society  of  Friends  to  which  I  have  frequently  alluded  ; 
and  Chief  Justice  Ewing,  in  his  decision,  at  page  58,  remarks,  in  substance,  that  if 
either  party  had  not  fallen  off  from  the  ancient  principles  of  the  Church — patience, 
forbearance,  brotherly  kindness,  and  charity — the  meek  and  mild  spirit  which  has 
been  believed  to  characterize  and  adorn  the  genuine  Friend  would,  under  the  bless- 
inus  of  Providence,  have  wrought  out  a  perfect  reconciliation. 

I  really  believe,  that  if  the  members  of  this  Church  had  acted  with  a  little  more 
caution,  a  little  more  forbearance,  a  little  more  of  that  charity  which  Saint  Paul  has 
so  beautifully  described,  and  which,  I  believe,  this  society  have  generally  striven  to 
act  up  to — if  they  had  carried  that  out  in  this  controversy,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say, 
that  although  they  might  not  have  united  again,  if  the  division  had  been  consummated, 
there  would  have  been  an  arrangement  not  only  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  separation, 
but  as  to  this  property,  which  would  have  restored  at  least  between  them  brotherly 
kindness,  and  perhaps  more  of  the  unity  of  spirit  than  might  be  expected,  considering 
the  condition  of  our  public  affairs,  if  they  had  actually  continued  together.    But  they 
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did  not  take  this  course.  Any  man  who  will  read  that  Plan  of  Separation,  must  sec 
that  it  contemplated  a  full  and  fair  consideration  of  this  subject  in  the  respective 
annual  conferences  of  the  South,  and  that  upon  such  consideration,  before  any  divi- 
sion was  actually  to  take  place,  they  were  to  be  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  that 
separation  was  7icccssary — the  strongest  language  which  could  have  been  used  upon 
that  subject.  The  deliberations  and  decisions  of  those  conferences  would  have 
required  time,  and  all  great  questions  of  this  kind  ought  to  receive  time  for  their 
settlement  and  adjustment.  That  would  have  given  the  General  Conference,  North, 
and  the  leading  men  in  that  Church,  an  opportunity  of  going  before  the  other  annual 
conferences,  and  presenting  the  matter  of  changing  the  sixth  article  in  its  true  light, 
and  modifying,  on  sober  second  thought,  the  general  nature  of  the  proposition,  so  as 
to  present  it  in  a  more  definite  form  ;  and  no  doubt  the  consent  would  have  been 
obtained.  All  the  members  of  this  Church,  with  whom  I  have  had  any  consultation 
upon  this  subject,  have  been  satisfied  that  in  that  way  it  would  have  been  effected.  But 
the  gentlemen  of  the  South,  instead  of  taking  that  course,  issued  that  address  at  the 
very  time  that  the  General  Conference  passed  the  resolutions — an  address  which  was 
manifestly,  instead  of  leaving  the  subject  to  the  annual  conferences,  inviting  and 
urging  them,  though  in  form  submitting  it  to  them,  to  make  a  division  of  the  Church, 
instead  of  going  through  the  process  of  submitting  it  to  these  conferences  and  getting 
their  decision.  All  that  was  done  was  to  advise  them  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet 
at  Louisville,  to  form  a  Convention  ;  and  the  delegates  forming  that  Convention  car- 
ried out  the  division  without  any  consultation  and  decision  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
case  by  the  various  annual  conferences  in  the  South.  This  led  to  the  difficulty,  and 
to  the  bringing  of  this  suit.  And  they  did  bring  this  suit,  and  no  further  efforts  at 
adjustment  were  made,  because,  from  the  moment  they  took  this  course,  the  leading 
members  that  were  left  behind  in  the  Methodist  Episcojial  Church,  knew  that  it  was 
perfectly  vain  to  attempt  to  effect  the  concurrence  of  the  annual  conferences  with 
this  suit  pending  over  their  heads.  And  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  if  this 
suit  was  now  out  of  the  way — but  I  hold  no  gentleman  s  pro.xy  in  giving  this  opinion 
— and  a  disposition  manifested  on  the  other  side  to  meet  in  the  true  spirit  of  compro- 
mise, this  whole  matter  would  be  settled  before  eighteen  months  should  pass  over. 

But  while  I  make  tin  so  remarks,  I  am  perfectly  aware,  that  there  is  some  t  xc.use 
for  these  Southern  gentlemen — an  excuse  which  ought  to  be  considered  by  the 
Church  that  I  represent.  That  unfortunate  question  of  abolitionism — which  has  been, 
for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  this  country.  Pandora  s  box,  to  let  out  (-v<'ry 
evil — has  wrought  them  up  to  a  pitch  of  <  xcitenient  which  forms,  if  nf)l  a  juslifica- 
tion,  at  least  some  excuse  for  the  ])rccipitancy  wilh  which  they  have  acted  ;  and  there- 
fore allowances  ought  to  be  made  on  both  sides  of  this  question,  .nid  no  doubt  in  the 
spirit  of  concord  and  conciliation  thev  will  be  made.  Wlieu  I  make  these  remarks 
on  ihe  subject  of  abolitionism,  I  do  not  mean  any  censure  particularly  nf  any  persons 
who  have  sulfered  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  that  s])irit.  1  know  very  ;;iiO(l 
men,  and  pious  men,  have  sullen  d  themselves  t(j  engage  in  it  ;  and  this  most  dilll- 
cult  subje<-t  to  deal  w  ith  in  tlie  world — this  spirit  of  wild  enthusMsin  which  sometimes 
takes  possession  of  a  man's  mind — is  a  subject  which  is  nol  pe  rfectly  understood  as 
vel.  It  will  ri'quire  a  new  chapter  in  the  science  of  mental  ])hilosopliy  lully  lo 
develop  it.  A  man  sets  out  with  the  liesi  plulantliroiiic  motives  in  the  world  lo 
carry  out  some  gre.it  principle  of  benevolence,  lie  may  not  be  accnstonied  to  talii, 
verv  enlarged  views  of  things  ;  hence  he  siill'eis  that  one  idea  to  take  full  jiossosioii 
of  his  mind.  He  goes  on,  filled  with  benevolenc(  ,ind  i;ood  feeling  lowiirds  all  the 
world  ;  but  he  finallv  comes  to  meet  with  oppo.sitioii,  and  that  opposition  only  ^lllnu- 
lates  him  the  more,  excites  a  feeling  utterly  polemical,  and  altogether  different  from 
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that  benevolent  motive  by  which  he  was  originally  actuated  ;  and  what  is  more  ex- 
traordinary, he  becomes  the  victim  of  the  grossest  delusion,  imagines  himself  entirely 
free  of  all  animosity,  and  actuated  still  by  his  original  good  feeling.  I  say  that  these 
enthusiasts  act  upon  principles  of  mere  individualism.  They  do  not  look  upon  sub- 
jects on  a  large  scale.  A  man  takes  it^into  his  head  that  a  slave  would  be  better  off 
to  be  free,  and  therefore  he  makes  every  effort  to  free  him.  That  does  very  well  in 
a  mere  isolated,  individual  case.  But  when  you  take  a  slave  population,  composing 
the  entire  labouring  population  of  a  country,  and  undertake  to  free  them,  you  are 
doing  something  more  than  engaging  in  a  mere  subject  of  individual  philanthropy. 
You  are  creating  a  new  political  power,  especially  in  a  country  imbued  as  ours  is 
with  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage,  and  a  power  which  may  be  the  source  of 
tremendous  evil.  There  is  no  case  in  history  in  which  the  whole  labouring  popu- 
lation of  a  country,  being  in  a  state  of  slavery,  have  been  suddenly  freed,  except  by 
our  British  brethren,  who  have  urged  us  to  that  course — a  course  by  which  they  have 
prostrated  completely  their  West  India  colonies.  This  matter  of  freeing  the  masses 
in  a  state  of  slavery  has  been,  heretofore,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  work  of  time. 
It  has  taken  that  course  which  Lord  Bacon  tells  us  is  the  course  of  nature.  All 
great  reforms  require  time — long  time — to  work  them  out  without  producing  more 
evil  than  good. 

I  have  made  these  remarks  upon  this  subject,  because  I  consider  it  as  deeply  con- 
nected with  the  great  interests  of  this  country.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  and  I 
hope  have  successfully  shown,  that  the  body  which  I  represent,  the  real  abiding 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  a  body,  are  not  to  be  charged  with 
being  guilty  of  that  kind  of  offence,  as  it  is  considered  in  the  Southern  States,  and  by 
our  Southern  brethren,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  them.  That  there  are 
individual  members  who  adopt  these  abolition  views,  and  who  have  even  in  this 
Church,  by  their  pfetitions,  excited  the  Southern  mind,  and  induced  them  to  act  with 
the  precipitancy  to  which  I  have  adverted,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

I  have  now,  I  believe,  gone  over  this  case,  and  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  satisfy 
the  Court  that  these  plaintiffs  can  have,  upon  sound  principles  of  law  and  equity,  as 
administered  in  cases  of  this  kind,  no  right  to  this  property ;  that  they  have  not 
waited  to  abide  by  the  agreement  which  was  made  between  these  parties,  which  I 
verily  believe  would  have  effected  a  division  of  the  property,  as  well  as  a  division 
of  the  Church,  if  they  had  waited,  and  which  I  verily  believe  also  on  sound  princi- 
ples might  have  been  carried  out  under  the  sanction  of  a  court  of  equity,  but  not 
without  such  sanction.  And  I  do  think  if  they  were  to  discontinue  this  suit,  and  let 
it  pass  away,  that  an  arrangement  would  be  effected  between  these  parties  in  a  spirit 
of  peace,  and  in  the  spirit  of  that  religion  which  they  all  profess,  and  which  I  trust 
most  of  them,  or  the  great  body  of  them,  feel  and  act  upon.  Why,  it  would  be  most 
extraordinary  if  compromises  in  these  religious  controversies  could  not  take  place 
Nine-tenths  of  the  disputes  of  the  world  are  settled  by  compromise  ;  and  is  a  religious 
controversy  to  form  the  only  exception  1  Are  men  who  are  bound  together  by  the 
same  religious  faith,  professing  the  same  principles,  worshipping  the  same  God,  seeking 
the  same  home  hereafter,  and  by  the  same  religious  process,— are  they  alone' to  be  an 
exception  to  this  great  principle  of  settling  controversies  by  compromises  1  I  trust 
not  ;  and  that  I  believe  is  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  in  which  this  question  ever  can 
be  settled. 

If  the  Court  will  allow  me,  I  will  call  their  attention  to  another  subject.  I  am 
aware  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  raise  a  prejudice  against  my  clients,  for 
holding  on  to  this  controversy.  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  some  resolutions 
of  the  Conference  of  1848  on  this  subject,  to  be  found  on  pp.  94  and  95  of  the  Journal 
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"  \Miereas  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Conference 
at  its  session  in  1844,  to  change  the  sixth  restrictive  article,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  divi- 
sion of  the  property  of  the  Book  Concern  with  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  Connexion 
which  might  be  formed  by  the  thirteen  annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States, 
has  not  been  concurred  in  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  seve- 
ral annual  conferences  present  and  voting  on  said  recommendation ; 

"And  whereas  the  thirteen  protesting  annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  and  distinct  ecclesiastical  Connexion,  under 
the  title  and  name  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,'  and  their  General 
Conference  in  1846  did  authorize  three  commissioners  (whose  credentials  have  been 
received  by  this  General  Conference)  to  present  and  adjust  their  claim  on  the  funds 
of  the  Book  Concern  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ; 

And  whereas  our  common  and  holij  Christianity  prescribes  and  enjoins  the  most 
pacific  measures  for  the  settlement  of  all  matters  in  dispute  between  individuals,  as 
well  as  associations  of  professing  Christians,  and  the  whole  Christian  world  will  ex- 
.pect  ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  adopt  the  most  peaceful  and  conciliatory 
measures  for  the  settlement  of  any  claim  that  may  be  urged  against  them  ; 

•■  And  whereas  this  Conference  desires  to  advance,  as  far  as  its  constitutional 
powers  will  authorize,  toward  an  amicable  adjustment  of  this  difficulty  ;  therefore, 

Resoh-cd,  By  the  delegates  of  the  several  annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  General  Conference  assembled,  that  we  hereby  authorize  the 
book  agents  at  Xow-York  and  at  Cincinnati  to  offer  to  submit  said  claims  to  the  de- 
cision of  disinterested  arbiters ;  provided  that  if  said  agents,  on  the  advice  of  emi- 
nent legal  counsel,  shall  be  satisfied  that  when  clothed  with  all  the  authority  which 
the  General  Conference  can  confer,  their  corporate  powers  Vr'ill  not  warrant  them  to 
submit  said  claim  to  arbitration,  this  resolution  shall  not  be  binding  upon  them. 

■'2.  Resolved,  That  should  the  agents  find,  upon  taking  such  legal  counsel,  that 
they  have  not  the  power  to  submit  the  case  to  voluntary  arbitration,  and  should  a 
suit  at  law  be  commenced  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  said  asonts  are  hereby  authorized,  then  and  in  that  case,  to  tender  to  said 
commissioners  an  adjustment  of  their  preferred  claims  by  a  legal  arbitration  under 
the  authority  of  the  Court. 

'•3.  Risi)!rrd.  That  should  the  agents  find  that  they  are  not  authorized  to  tender 
a  voluntary  arbitration,  and  should  no  suit  be  commenced  bv  the  commissioners  afore- 
said, then  and  in  that  case  the  General  Conference,  being  exceedingly  desirous  of 
effecting  an  amicable  settlement  of  said  claim,  recommend  to  the  annual  conferences 
so  tar  to  suspend  the  •  sixth  restrictive  article'  of  the  Discipline,  as  to  authorize  our 
book  agents  at  Xrw-York  and  Cincinnati  to  submit  said  claim  to  arbitration." 

It  thus  siocs  on  with  a  numbei  of  resolutions  to  the  same  effect,  inviting  an  amica- 
ble adjustment  of  this  case.  My  clients  then  cannot  be  blamed  for  having  brought 
on  this  controversy,  or  for  its  continuance. 

Hon.  Reverdv  Johxsox, — Mav  it  please  your  Honours,  I  propose  to  consider 
the  question  in  this  case  under  four  general  heads  : — 

The  first  is,  the  power  of  the  G(  uer.il  Conference  of  1844  to  adopt  the  Plan  of 
Division  of  the  8th  of  June  of  th:it  year. 

id.  The  construction  of  that  Plan  ;  whii  n,  as  I  shall  maintain,  is  th.at  the  division 
of  the  Church  was  made  to  drpi  iid  exclusively  upon  the  dicision  of  the  confen  nres 
m  the  Slates  in  which  slavery  e.vists,  aij{l  upon  no  other  contini.'i'ncy,  and  that  the 
change  in  the  sixth  restrictive  article  in  the  constitution  of  the  General  Conference 
was  made  to  depend,  and  solely  to  depend,  upon  the  decision  of  all  the  annual  confer- 
ences of  the  entire  Church  as  al  that  time  constituted. 

3d.  That  by  fiirre  of  the  division  of  the  (  "hurch,  produced  under  the  Plan,  bv 
the  decision  of  the  annual  conferences  in  the  States  in  which  slavery  exists,  the  jiro- 
peitv  of  the  f'liurch  is  to  be  divided,  upon  eiiuit.ablo  principles,  between  the  Iwk 
Churches,  North  and  Smiih,  without  regard  at  all  to  any  change  of  what  is  termed 
the  sixth  restrictive  article 
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4th  and  lastly.  That  admitting  that  the  Conference  of  1844  had  no  authority  to 
adopt  the  Plan  of  Division  which  they  undertook  then  to  adopt,  or  that  that  Plan 
was  conditional,  and  the  condition  not  carried  out,  the  state  of  things  which  still 
exists  entitles  the  plaintiffs  to  relief  upon  the  present  bill. 

These  inquiries  are,  all  of  them,  plain  and  simple.  To  be  fully  comprehended 
they  require  no  extent  of  legal  learning — no  depth  of  particular  research.  To  be 
properly  enforced  they  demand  no  particular  ability  ;  and  I  should  therefore  approach 
the  argument,  if  the  controversy  turned  upon  them  alone,  with  no  other  solicitude — 
great  as  the  pecuniary  amount  which  depends  upon  this  decision  may  be,  and  impor- 
tant as  it  is  to  those  whom  I  represent — than  that  which  ordinarily  and  properly 
belongs  to  the  relation  of  counsel.  But  I  confess  a  deeper  and  more  absorbing 
anxiety  ;  and  that  I  rise  oppressed  by  the  responsibility  which  I  feel  is  upon  me. 
When  I  remember  the  origin  of  this  dispute,  I  lose  sight  of  the  dollars  and  cents 
v/hich  it  involves,  and  for  a  moment  forget  the  direct  and  peculiar  interest  of  my 
clients.  There  are  reflections  connected  with  that  origin  of  such  general  and  pervad- 
in<y  interest, — so  directly  and  vitally  important  to  the  usefulness  of  this  very  esti- 
mable denomination  of  Christians  heretofore  so  harmonious  and  prosperous, — so 
material  to  the  quiet  of  the  public  mind,  and  possibly  so  important  to  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  form  of  government  under  which  we  live,  that  I  feel  a  trembling  and 
nervous  apprehension  lest  the  proper  adjudication  of  it  liy  this  Court,  instead  of 
being  assisted,  may  be,  in  a  measure,  impeded  by  the  manner  in  which  I  shall  dis- 
charge ray  duty.  The  heart  of  the  entire  nation  has  been  feverishly  palpitating  for  the 
last  few  years,  and  yet  so  palpitates,  in  fear  that,  unless  the  very  cause  from  which 
this  dispute  springs,  is  speedily  and  forever  terminated  by  the  good  sense,  virtue,  and 
patriotism  of  the  people  and  of  all  the  authorities,  state  as  well  as  national,  the  peace 
and  happiness,  the  power  and  the  glory  which  have  heretofore  illustrated  our 
career,  and  made  ijs  the  admiration  if  not  the  envy  of  the  world,  will  be  substituted 
by  discord  and  wretchedness,  debility  and  degradation,  civil  war  and  bloodshed. 
And  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  this  alarmed  state  of  the  public  mind  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  be  attributed  to  the  very  controversy  which  your  Honours  are  now  called 
upon  to  settle  1  I  have  an  abiding  hope,  and  it  is  a  consolation  which  will  go  with 
me  through  the  argument,  that  the  principles  of  law  which  the  Court  will  have  occa- 
sion to  inculcate,  and  the  rights  which  your  duty  will  call  upon  you,  as  it  will  be  your 
pleasure,  to  maintain  as  existing  in  the  various  sections  of  these  United  States,  are 
such,  and  so  firmly  established,  that,  with  the  claims  to  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  all,  which  station,  attainment,  and  patriotism  give  to  this  tribunal,  the  settlement 
of  this  case  will  tend  much  to  quiet  the  public  apprehension  as  well  as  to  settle  the 
particular  dispute.  It  will  be  my  part,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  assist  the  Court  in  the 
deliberations,  which  I  trust  will  lead  to  this  happy  result. 

First.  Had  the  Conference  of  1844  the  power  to  adopt  the  Plan  of  Division  of  the 
Sth  of  June  in  that  year  1 

My  learned  brothers  upon  the  other  side  deny  the  power,  and  deny  it  with  an 
earnestness  and  an  ability  which  demonstrates  a  foregone  conclusion  in  their  own 
minds,  that  if  the  power  can  be  maintained  the  rights  of  the  complainants  will  be 
established.  Where  then  in  1844  was  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  these 
United  States  1  An  associated  body  of  men,  tracing  their  origin,  as  far  as  their 
particular  and  exclusive  organization  was  concerned,  to  the  proceedings  of  what 
has  been  denominated  the  General  Conference  of  December,  1784.  In  the  exercise 
of  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  holy 
calling  to  which  the  men  of  that  day  had  devoted  themselves,  with  the  assent  of 
Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  they  resolved  upon  establishing  a  particular  and 
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exclusive  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  for  themselves  within  the  linaits  of  the  United 
States,  if  not  co-extensive  with  the  continent  of  America.  I  understand  my  brother, 
who  spoke  first  upon  the  other  side,  as  conceding,  what  indeed  could  not  be  denied, 
that  in  the  very  nature  of  such  an  association,  whether  looking  to  its  original  and 
inherent  rights  at  the  moment  of  the  adoption  of  its  constitution,  or  at  the  objects  to 
be  accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  that  constitution,  there  must  exist 
somewhere  a  power  to  change  ; — and  indeed  it  cannot  be  true  that  such  power  docs 
not  continue  to  exist,  unless  it  be  true  that  as  a  matter  of  law  the  exercise  of  such 
a  power,  by  reason  of  that  exercise,  exterminates  then  and  forever  the  power  itself. 
Now  if  I  can  show  to  the  Court — standing  upon  the  authority  of  that  concession,  if  I 
had  not  even  higher  ground  to  stand  upon — that  the  Conference  of  1808,  which  dele- 
gated its  powers  to  the  Conference  by  whom  the  Plan  was  adopted  of  June  8,  1844, 
had  all  the  powers  of  the  original  Conference  of  1784,  the  controversy  in  this  branch 
of  It  is  at  an  end. 

Methodism,  as  you  know,  honours,  and  may  well  and  proudly  honour,  as  its  author 
and  founder,  John  Wesley,  of  England,  an  Elder  in  the  Church  of  England,  whose 
holy  life  and  extent  of  foresight  and  of  wisdom,  well  challenge  admiration.  Upon 
prudential  and  patriotic  reasons,  which  I  commend  to  those  who  differ  with  my 
clients  in  this  particular  exigency,  ho  resolved  that  it  was  his  duty  as  a  man, 
and  a  subject,  and  a  Christian,  to  take  no  step  which  could  endanger  the  political 
institutions  of  his  country.  He  established,  therefore,  no  peculiar  Church  ecclesias- 
tically with  reference  to  the  government.  He  rendered  a  ready  and  willing  obedi- 
ence, from  the  moment  he  was  converted  to  the  lights  of  Methodism,  to  the  estab- 
lished Church  of  the  land,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  that  Church  was  inseparably 
connected  with  the  political  institutions  of  his  countrv.  His  power  over  Methodists 
was  absolute  and  despotic.  The  only  government,  so  far  as  it  was  a  government, 
that  Methodists  recognised,  rested  in  his  will,  and  reposed,  and  confidently  and  safely 
reposed,  upon  his  virtue  and  piety.  lie  appointed  the  preachers.  In  him  was 
vested  the  property  of  the  Church.  He  controlled  it  in  everything  ;  and  the  mcm- 
hers  who  devotedly  followed  him  were  too  happy  to  live  under  the  government  of 
such  a  man. 

The  tide  of  conversion  rolled  on.  From  the  few  who  originally  met  in  the  private 
room  of  Weslev,  thousands  were  seen  coming  under  his  banner,  until  at  last,  for  con- 
venience' sake,  and  for  convenience'  sake  alone,  without  stripping  himself  of  any 
power  which  by  the  original  form  of  government  was  his,  he  asked  from  time  to 
time  the  advice  of  his  followers,  following  it  or  not,  just  as  he  thought  advisable  for 
the  interests  of  the  Church.  In  anticipation  of  his  death,  he  intrusted  the  wliolc  pro- 
perty of  the  Church,  which  stood  in  his  own  name,  and  was  to  stand  until  his  death, 
and  the  entire  government  of  the  Church,  to  one  hundred  of  his  follow(  rs — preachers 
of  his  own  selection.  From  that  time  until  a  coniparatn  t  lv  recent  period  in  the 
history  of  the  sect,  the  whole  government  was  centred  in  these  one  hundred  men. 
At  last,  Wesley  s  spirit  being  called  to  the  Author  from  whom  it  rame,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  cnliglitened  civilization  having  vet  more  illuminaled  the  public  mind,  and 
broken  down  many  remains  of  former  religious  persecution,  the  .Methodist  Church 
within  the  last  ilfteen  or  twenty  years  in  England  lias  become  a  separate  eeelcsias- 
tical  establishment,  governed  by  a  president  and  governors  invested  with  all  ecclesin>- 
tical  power.  But  from  first  to  last  the  entire  power  of  the  (Church,  whatever  that 
mav  have  been,  was  vested,  first  in  Wesley,  then  in  the  one  hundred  men,  and  now 
)s  in  the  particular  organization  whir-h  prevails  in  England,  without  a  remnant  of 
power  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  any  of  the  followers  of  tliis  faith. 

.My  learned  brother  who  roncludcd  ta-day,  slated  in  perfect  fiirncss,  and  by  his 
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statement  answers,  if  he  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  a  great  part  of  the  argument  of 
his  colleague,  that  there  was  a  leading  and  important  distinction  between  the  delega- 
tion of  mere  power  from  a  principal  to  an  agent,  and  a  delegation  of  sovereign  power 
by  a  sovereign  body  to  those  to  whom  the  sovereign  body  thinks  proper  to  intrust 
such  sovereign  power.    Now  such  was»the  condition  of  things  in  1784,  as  far  as 
concerns  the  power  of  John  Wesley,  when  he  wrote  his  letter  of  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber in  that  year.    The  preachers  in  this  country,  during  the  revolution  and  before  it, 
had  vainly  solicited  from  him  authority  to  establish  a  religious  government  for  them- 
selves.   This  he  steadfastly  refused.    He  was  restrained,  as  he  says  in  that  letter, 
by  the  patriotic  considerations  to  which  I  have  adverted,  that  such  an  establishment 
might  endanger  the  institutions  of  the  country  to  which  he  owed  allegiance.    A  train 
of  events  sundered  the  American  provinces  from  the  political  government  of  England, 
and  a  new  state  of  things  existed  which  rendered  Wesley's  scruples  inapplicable,  and 
made  it  his  duty  to  agree  that  there  should  be  such  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  estab- 
lishment.   Where  did  the  predecessors  of  the  Northern  preachers,  from  whom  all 
authority  is  derived,  look  for  the  power  to  call  the  Conference  of  1784,  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  called  1    To  John  Wesley,  as  the  person  in  whom,  at  that  time,  was 
vested  the  C7ttire  and  exclusive  sovereign  poiccr  of  the  Church.    It  is  unnecessary  to 
inquire  whether  by  virtue  of  some  inherent  and  inalienable  right,  the  power  might  not 
have  been  found  in  these  gentlemen  in  1784  irrespective  of  the  will  of  Wesley.    It  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  show  that  in  1784  they  claimed,  and  claimed  alone,  the  power 
they  exerted  in  the  Conference  of  that  year,  under  the  authority  of  Wesley,  as  the 
author,  sovereign,  and  founder  of  the  Church.    Who  constituted  the  Conference  of 
1784'!    My  learned  brother,  who  spoke  first  upon  the  other  side,  would  have  had 
your  Honours  to  believe,  what  of  course  he  satisfied  himself  was  the  fact,  that  that 
Conference  was  called  together  not  only  by  the  preachers  of  the  Church,  but  by  all 
the  lay  members.  » There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  statement,  although,  of 
course,  the  learned  counsel  believed  it  to  be  true.    It  was  a  general  assembly  of  the 
preachers  connected  with  the  Methodist  denomination  of  Christians,  convoked  only 
as  preachers,  without  reference  to  any  lay  authority  express  or  implied.    Not  being 
as  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Church  as  my  colleague,  who  was  kind  enough  to 
undertake  to  lay  before  the  Court  the  evidence  which  is  found  spread  upon  the  records 
in  the  case,  I  inquired,  as  soon  as  the  statement  was  made,  whether  there  was  any 
foundation  for  the  assertion  that  the  Conference  of  1784  had  any  other  authority  for 
its  convocation  than  the  authority  of  Wesley,  and  the  authority  in  themselves  as 
preachers  alone  connected  with  the  Methodist  Association.    I  found  that  there  was 
not.    If  your  Honours  will  turn  to  page  5  of  the  Proofs,  No.  1,  you  will  find,  that 
immediately  succeeding  the  letter  of  Wesley,  which  authorized  the  separate  organi- 
zation, it  is  stated  :  "  To  carry  into  effect  the  proposed  organization,"  (Wesley's 
proposed  organization,)  "  a  General  Conference  of  preachers  was  called,  to  meet  at 
Baltimore,  at  Christmas,  1784.    Sixty  out  of  the  eighty-three  preachers  then  in  the 
travelling  connexion  attended  at  the  appointed  time.    At  this  conference,  say  the 
annual  minutes  of  1785,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  circumstances  made  it  expe- 
dient for  us"  (that  is  the  preachers)  "to  become  a  separate  body,"  &c     They  ad- 
mit no  constituency.    The  time  is  perhaps  coming  when,  in  all  probability,  they  will 
be  obliged  to  admit  one  for  the  good  of  the  Church.    They  resolve  for  themselves 
and  for  themselves  alone,  as  the  possessors  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  power  known  to 
the  Methodist  Church,  to  carry  out  the  particular  organization  authorized  by  John 
Wesley,  without  reference  to  any  other  authority  than  his,  and  their  own  conviction 
that  the  good  of  the  Church  demanded  such  a  special  and  particular  organization. 
It  is  true,  the  Church  being  organized  in  1784  through  the  instrumentality  of  this 
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Conference,  the  travelling  preachers  who  constituted  the  Church — supposing  the 
Clmrch  and  the  governors  of  ihe  Church,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  be  identical — 
that  from  the  period  of  that  Conference  until  1792  there  was  no  other  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Church.  But  why  1  Because  of  the  difficulty,  m  the  then  condition 
of  the  country,  the  wide  and  almost  exhaustless  spread  of  territory  over  which  these 
pioneers  in  the  cause  of  Christ  were  obliged  to  travel,  of  getting  to  any  particular 
location  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  as  a  body  upon  the  true  interests  of  the 
Church.  But  in  1792,  as  will  be  found  upon  page  12  of  Proofs  No.  1,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  by  these  governors — it  being  alwavs  understood  that  the  governors  mean 
the  travelling  preachers  and  nobody  else — to  bring  together  another  general  assembly 
of  themselves.  That  was  called  m  the  same  way,  consisted  of  the  same  parties,  was 
clothed  with  the  same  power,  and  bound  to  discharge  the  same  duties,  limited  only 
by  a  rational  and  proper  consideration  of  these  duties — and  the  first  thing  that  they 
did  was  to  say  of  whom  the  General  Conference  thereafter  should  consist.  The 
inconvenience  of  convoking  the  whole  was  still  found  to  be  pressing.  The  govern- 
ment in  the  abstract  was  a  good  one  ;  in  the  particular  it  was  objectionable,  for  the 
whole  could  not  be  brought  together.  Then  they  determined  in  1792  who  should 
constitute  the  General  Conferences  thereafter  to  be  convened ",  and  it  was  done  in 
the  form  of  question  and  answer.    The  question  propounded  was, — 

'■  ^^'ho  shall  compose  the  General  Conference  ^ 

"  Ayis.  All  the  travelling  preachers  who  shall  be  in  full  connexion  at  the  time  of 
holding  the  Conference. 

"  Quest.  When  and  where  shall  the  next  General  Conference  be  held  1 

"  Am-.  On  the  first  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1796,  in  the  town  of  Baltimore." 

Now  you  look  in  vain  for  any  decision  of  that  Conference  of  1792  limiting  the 
powers  of  a  General  Conference  called  under  the  authority  of  the  Conference  of  1792. 
You  look  in  vain  for  anything  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  record,  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  Proofs,  indicating  a  design  upon  the  part  of  these  travelling  preachers,  who  ori- 
ginally constituted  the  entire  government,  to  cabin  and  confine  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the 
General  Conferences  which  were  thereafter  to  In  convened  under  the  authority  of  that 
Conference.  In  the  language  of  my  brother  who  spoke  last,  the  Conference  convened, 
under  the  authority  of  that  of  1792,  in  Baltimore  in  179G  had,  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  constitution  under  which  they  were  convened,  aW  the  svrereigii  authinly  of  the 
soi-rrcii:ii  hodij  hij  whom  it  was  drti  ^alt  ii  No  moiliniin  of  power  w  as  left  elsewhere. 
The  ('luirch  was  not  to  look  elsewhere  for  any  jiortion  of  authority.  The  entire 
Church — meaning  by  the  Church  the  govi  rnmeiit — the  entire  soven  iiriity  within  the 
Church  and  over  the  Church,  possessed  first  by  \\"esley  as  its  founder,  tlien,  under 
\\'('sl(  v  s  authoritv,  by  the  Geiier.il  (Conference  of  17^1,  .and  then  by  the  (..'ouference 
of  17112,  assi  nililed  under  the  aulhority  which  cmivi  iicd  the  (.'(iiilrri  nee  of  l  /S."),  was 
de-viilv(d  upon  the  (.Jonference  of  1790,  and  descended,  in  an  unbroken  line  of  suc- 
cession, t.)  that  of  IHOH,  in  which  coiisciucntly  was  vi  sted  the  entire  sovereignty  and 
authority  of  the  Church. 

It  !s  \mnrci  ss,ary,  for  the  purpose  I  have  in  view,  to  trace  the  action  of  the  (  Jonfc- 
ren(  (  s.  in  particular,  from  1796  to  ISOM.  Let  us  come  to  that  of  |H(IS,  I  beg  your 
Honours'  attention  while,  with  some  additional  ])articularity,  I  discuss  the  question  of 
the  powi  r  (li'volvcd  upon  the  Cuiiler(  lice  of  IHIIS.  For  that  pnrjiose  I  refer  to  p.  27 
of  Proofs  No.  1.  1796  has  passed  ;  1S(1(1  has  |Kissed  ;  IMOl  has  passed  ;  IsilS  h,is 
arrived  ;  .and  from  1796  down  to  ISOS.  not  a  sn!,'L;estion  is  to  be  Ibund,  not  an  indi- 
cation IS  given,  in  anv  part  of  the  historv  of  this  Church,  which  authorizes,  by  the 
most  forceil  and  distant  implication,  the  inferi'nce  th.it  the  Conferenci'  of  I.SOH  and 
the  antecedent  Conferences  were  not  clothed  with  the  entire  sovereign  jpowers  of  the 
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Church.  I  beg  your  Honours,  throughout  the  argument,  to  remember  this.  What 
is  the  state  of  things  in  1808  ;  The  Church,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  had  proceeded 
in  a  career  of  prosperity  which  the  world  had  never  before,  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  religion,  witnessed.  The  lights  of  Christian  civilization  had  been  carried 
by  these  servants  of  God  into  the  reinatest  parts  of  the  continent.  The  densest  wil- 
dernesses had  been  penetrated — Christian  faith,  and  charity,  and  hope,  had  been  con- 
veyed everywhere  by  these  humble,  zealous,  devoted  ministers  of  the  Saviour.  The 
comparatively  limited  population  of  the  United  States  in  1796,  and  the  still  more 
comparatively  limited  one  of  1784,  had  swelled  to  the  extent  of  millions.  The  entire 
territorial  territory  of  the  United  States  was  beginning  to  be  populated,  and  the  pro- 
spect was  certain  and  absolute  that  that  population  would  increase  even  in  a  still 
greater  ratio.  Preachers  must  be  left  at  home.  The  work  of  God,  in  the  hands  of 
these  good  and  pious  men,  is  not  to  be  postponed  for  a  moment.  There  must  be  such 
men  always  left  in  the  vineyard.  The  flock  must  be  ever  sedulously  and  anxiously 
watched.  Some  of  the  shepherds  must  at  all  times  remain  at  home.  A  delegated 
Conference  then  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  the  object  which  the  original  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  had  in  view — the  spread  of  the  Gospel  everywhere, — and  for 
that  delegation,  the  Conference  of  1808  decided  it  was  their  duty  then  to  provide. 

Before  I  take  up  the  terms  in  which  that  provision  was  made,  let  me  ask  a  priori, 
looking  to  the  necessity  which  forced  the  conviction  upon  the  Church,  whether  it 
could  have  been  then  the  purpose  of  the  Church  to  strip  that  General  Conference  of 
the  powers  with  which  those  from  1784  down  to  1808  were  clothed,  so  as  to  render 
them  incapable  of  accomplishing  that  which  all  other  Conferences  were  capable  of,  and 
had  been  authorized  in  terms  to  accomplish — the  salvation  of  the  Church,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Church,  the  tendency,  by  means  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
Church,  of  wedding  a  man  still  more  efficiently  to  the  interests  and  safety  of  his 
country,  the  presarvation  of  that  fraternal  affection  and  love  which  had  so  beautifully 
and  nobly  illustrated  the  character  of  the  governors  of  this  Church,  the  preachers, 
up  to  the  moment  of  this  unhappy  controversy — a  spirit  which  I  trust  in  God  is  not 
dead,  but  only  sleepeth.  What,  then,  was  the  condition  of  things  in  1844  ]  I  propose 
by-and-by  to  call  your  attention  to  the  authority  on  which  I  speak  on  that  subject,  to 
show  that  the  existence  of  Methodism  in  thirteen  States  of  the  United  States  was  then 
so  hazarded,  that  its  destruction  was  considered  as  absolutely  inevitable,  if  things 
were  permitted  to  remain  as  they  were. 

Now  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  such  a  body  of  men  as  composed  the  Conference  of 
1808  was  so  short-sighted,  so  blinded,  that  they  would  necessarily  provide  in  advance 
against  the  exercise  of  an  authority  which  it  might  be  absolutely  necessary  thereafter 
to  exercise  in  order  to  save  the  Church  itself! — meaning  by  the  Church,  Methodism, 
as  contradistinguished  from  its  mere  government  ;  meaning  by  the  Church,  the  Me- 
thodistical  sense  of  the  term — the  connexion  of  good  and  pious  men,  who  make  the 
Bible  their  creed,  and  hold  fast  only  to  that  which  is  there  expressly  disclosed,  or  may 
be  thereby,  by  clear  reasoning,  maintained  and  established.  Here  is  the  argument, 
in  terms,  of  my  learned  brother,  by  whom  the  case  of  the  defendants  was  opened. 
The  power  existed  in  1784,  because  it  was  a  peculiarly  convened  Conference  ;  the 
power  existed  in  1793,  because  it  was  a  peculiarly  convened  Conference  ;  the 
power  existed  in  the  two  Conferences,  because  they  were  called  together  for  special 
purposes,  which  these  preachers  had  in  view  at  the  time  the  calls  were  made  ;  but 
that  the  Conference  convoked  in  1808,  being  convened  for  no  special  purpose,  was 
deprived  of  the  authority  to  accomplish  this  vital  and  special  purpose  of  preserving 
the  Church.  I  asked  my  brother,  and  I  think  the  Court  heard  me,  "  Do  you  mean  to 
deny  that  there  existed  in  1808,  somewhere  in  the  Church,  the  authority  to  devolve 
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the  power,  which  was  exercised  in  1844,  upon  the  General  Conference  ?"  Tlio  an- 
swer was,  "That  is  a  moot-point and  by  a  species  of  argument  which  I  could  noi 
understand,  he  did  not  argue  it,  because  it  was  mooted.  He  had  admitted  it  awav. 
as  I  stated,  at  the  commencement  of  his  argument.  Then  I  have  a  right  to  assume 
that  the  power  was  somewhere  in  1808.  Where  was  it,  if  not  in  the  Conference  of 
18081  I  crave  your  Honours  to  ask  yourselves  that  question,  when  you  come  to 
deliberate  on  the  case  in  your  chambers.  This  Church,  be  it  reraetiibered,  even  unto 
the  present  time,  and  I  speak  it  in  no  offensive  sense,  as  regards  its  government,  has 
been  absolutely,  since  the  days  of  Wesley,  an  aristocracy.  Laymen  have  had,  and 
now  have  no  voice  in  it.  If  there  is  a  layman  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  he 
knows  he  has  no  voice  now.  Heretofore  they  have  been  satisfied  with  the  govern- 
ment.   They  have  acted  upon  the  saying  of  Pope, — 

"For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest, 
That  which  is  best  administered,  is  best." 

They  perhaps  will  be  found  changing  their  opinion,  when  they  find  it  is  not  always 
best  administered. 

Now  I  want  to  know,  if  the  entire  sovereign  power  of  the  Church  was  in  the  min- 
isters, the  preachers,  what  other  body  on  the  face  of  God's  earth  was  there  in  1808 
upon  which  to  devolve  the  power  of  dividing  the  Church,  which  must  have  been  in 
the  ministers,  than  the  Conference  of  1808.  The  ministers  made  the  Church.  The 
ministers,  in  the  governmental  sense,  are  the  Church.  The  sovereigns  are  the  min- 
isters, and  if  it  be  a  part  of  the  sovereign  power,  in  a  body  of  this  description,  to 
divide  itself,  then  that  power  existed  in  the  Conference  of  ministers  of  1808,  or  it  is 
gone.  The  admission  is  that  it  cannot  be  extinguished.  It  is  absolute,  inherent,  and 
inalienable,  as  my  brother,  Mr.  Choate,  admitted.  A  body  unlimited  in  the  authority 
to  create,  is  equally  unlimited  in  the  authority  to  destroy,  responsible  only  to  their 
consciences  for  the  manner  in  which  cither  authority  is  exercised. 

That  being  the  case,  and  I  could  not  make  it  plainer  by  dwelling  upon  it,  and  the 
Conference  of  1808  having  for  the  first  time  authorized  a  delegated  CJcneral  Con- 
ference to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  Church,  the  question  is.  Have  they  not  dele- 
gated all  their  power  1  How  are  you  to  ascertain  this  1  Wliether  they  can  resume 
it  is  another  question.  But  as  far  as  the  delegation  of  power  could  be  made  by 
those  who  in  1808  possessed  all  the  power,  the  inquiry  is,  whether  the  Conference 
of  1808  did  not  invest  the  General  Conferences,  to  be  called  under  the  authority  of 
the  constitution  tiiey  then  adopted,  with  all  tiieir  own  authority.  Now,  what  doubt  can 
there  be  about  that  1  I  will  not  deny,  it  would  be  unjust  to  myself,  and  what  is  worse, 
disrespectful  to  the  Court,  to  contend,  that  the  aristocrats,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense, 
in  whom  the  authority  of  this  Church  was  vested  in  1808,  might  not  have  said,  that 
they  would  reserve  to  themselves  a  part  of  their  aristocratic  power  ;  and  I  am  not 
here  to  contend  that,  to  the  extent  in  which  they  have  reserved  a  part  of  such  power, 
the  Conference  called  under  the  authority  of  the  constitution  estal)hshed  in  1808, 
possesses  all  the  powers  of  the  antecedent  Conferences.  I  admit  it  does  not  ;  but  that 
only  shows  that  all  is  granted  which  is  not  excepted  from  the  grant  of  power.  If  there 
are  general  terms,  devolving  the  power  ujion  the  delegated  body,  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive of  themselves  to  transfer  all  the  power  of  the  body  delegating,  then  it  is 
for  him  who  alleges  that  any  particular  power  was  excepted  out  of  the  operation  of 
the  general  terms,  to  make  it  good.  What,  then,  is  excepted  1  Is  the  power 
which  I  shall  assume  existed  in  the  Conference  of  l.SDS — -that  is,  the  power  ii>  adopt 
the  Plan  of  1844 — comm\micated  by  the  terms  of  their  delegation,  as  these  are  found 
in  the  constitution  they  then  created,  to  the  body  provided  for  by  that  constitution  ? 
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I  said  that  a  priori  such  a  power  is  to  be  assumed.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  minutes 
of  the  Conference  of  1784,  you  will  find  the  first  governors  of  this  Church,  saying  :— 

"  And  we  do  engage,  &c.,  to  do  everything  that  we  judge  consistent  with  the 
cause  of  religion  in  America,  and  the  political  interests  of  these  States,  to  preserve 
and  promote  our  union  with  Methodists  in  Europe." 

"  The  political  interests,"  therefore,  of  the  States  of  the  United  States,  are  to 
control  them  in  the  union  which  they  desire  to  keep  up  with  their  brethren  across 
the  waters.  The  exigencies  of  the  cause  of  our  religion  here,  as  those  exigencies 
should  address  themselves  to  the  Church  here  from  time  to  time,  were  to  control 
them  in  keeping  the  union  between  themselves  and  England.  What  is  the  design 
of  the  Church  1    We  are  told  by  themselves,  in  1784  : — 

"  What  may  we  reasonably  believe  to  be  God's  design  in  raising  up  the  preachers 
called  Methodists'! 

"  Not  to  form  any  new  sect  ;  but  to  reform  the  continent,  particularly  the  Church, 
and  to  spread  scriptural  holiness  over  these  lands." 

Almost  a  world  is  to  be  saved.  The  American  continent  is  to  be  the  theatre  of 
their  labours.  The  safety  of  man  throughout  the  American  continent  is  to  be  the 
object  of  their  eflforts ;  and  how,  according  to  their  own  notions,  was  that  to  be  ac- 
complished 1    I  ask  you  to  look  at  p.  26  of  the  Proofs,  No.  1  : — 

"  It  is  not  necessary  that  rites  and  ceremonies  should  in  all  places  be  the  same, 
or  exactly  alike  ;  for  they  have  always  been  different,  and  may  be  changed  to  the 
diversity  of  countries,  times,  and  men's  manners." 

You  are  not  to  confound  "  rites  and  ceremonies  "  here  spoken  of  with  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church.  They,  the  sacraments,  are  unchangeable.  They  are  ordained 
of  God,  and  no  authority  is  communicated  to  his  Church  to  alter  them  ;  no  power 
is  given  to  the  Church  to  neglect  them.  At  all  times,  in  all  places,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, God's  ordinances  are  to  be  observed.  The  "  rites  and  ceremonies  " 
mean,  therefore,  a  peculiar  mode  of  government  of  the  Church.  And  the  Church, 
speaking  for  itself,  says  :  "  Show  me  the  country  which  requires  a  different  form  of 
organization  in  order  to  accomplish  the  holy  object  in  view — the  safety  of  sinners — 
and  you  not  only  show  me  the  right  to  change  such  organization,  but  you  establish 
it  as  a  duty  to  make  the  change,  a  Christian  duty  to  make  it.  Show  me  the  ex- 
istence of  a  state  of  things,  at  any  time,  amongst  any  people,  that  requires  an  altera- 
tion of  the  form  of  Church  government,  and  you  make  not  only  a  case  of  authority, 
but  you  establish  the  obligation  to  make  the  change."  And  this  for  the  very  obvious 
reason,  that  otherwise,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  this  Church— whether  right  or 
wrong  is  immaterial — the  spread  of  Christian  faith,  as  that  faith  is  found  to  be  dis- 
closed by  the  Bible  ;  the  spread  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  that  doctrine  is  believed  to 
be  found  in  the  Bible  ;  the  spread  of  Christian  truth  and  Christian  tenets,  as  such 
truths  and  tenets  have  been  revealed  by  the  Gospel,  is  to  be  made,  under  all  circum- 
stances, at  all  times,  in  all  places,  the  paramount  object.  Once  show  the  field  in 
which  the  Church  is  to  operate,  in  the  Methodistical  sense  of  what  the  Church  is 
then  the  mere  form  of  government  is  but  as  leather  and  prunella 

Well,  that  was  the  condition  of  things,  and  the  obligation  upon  these  pious  men 
when  they  were  about  to  adopt  the  constitution  for  the  General  Conference  which 
was  to  meet  thereafter.  Now,  suppose  I  was  to  read  that  constitution,  with  the 
addition  of  some  restrictions,  which  by  way  of  argument  it  is  supposed  to  contain,  let 
us  see  how  it  would  present  and  exhibit  the  authors  of  that  constitution  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Church  or  of  posterity.    "  The  General  Conference  shall  have  power 
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lo  make  rules  and  regulations  for  our  Church,  under  the  following  restrictions  and 
limitations,  to  wit  :''  that  they  shall  not  admit  into  communion  with  the  Church  any 
slaveholder  as  a  member  !  That  they  shall  not  admit  into  any  official  station  in  the 
riiurch  any  slaveholder!  That  they  shall  not  admit  into  the  high  and  important 
station  of  bishop,  the  superintendent  of  the  Church,  any  slaveholder  1  although 
they,  as  governors  of  the  Church  may  be  satisfied,  that  without  the  addition  of 
slaveholders  as  members,  officers,  or  bishops,  the  Church  is  extinguished  in  the 
South.  I  am  assuming  the  fact  for  the  sake  of  argument,  would  they  not  be  oi  - 
noxious  to  the  objection,  "Why,  gentlemen,  you  are  a  halted  and  crippled  body. 
You  are  not  only  not  invested  with  the  power  of  your  Creator,  God,  and  in  a  con- 
dition to  carry  out  the  great  and  vital  objects  which  he  has  in  view,  by  bringing 
upon  the  earth  his  Church  ;  but  you  deprive  an  entire  land  of  the  benefit  of  this, 
your  Church,  which  you  profess  to  believe,  and  no  doubt  sincerely  believe,  is  as 
good,  if  not  the  very  best  of  sects  into  which  Christians  are  divided.  If  you  have 
done  that,  have  you  not  gone  directly  counter  to  one  of  the  articles  of  your  religion  1 
(for  what  I  read  from  p.  26,  is  the  22d  Article  of  Religion.)  Have  you  not  said, 
that  the  mere  form  of  government  is  to  ^i^'c  way  to  the  exigency  which  arises  from 
the  diversity  of  country,  peculiarity  of  times,  and  peculiarity  of  manners  1  Do  you 
not  know  that  the  South,  in  relation  to  this  particular  institution  of  slavery,  is  diverse 
irom  the  North  1  Do  you  not  know  that  the  times  in  the  South  are  not  your  times 
in  the  Xorth  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  there  is,  in  relation  to  the  particular  domestic 
institution  in  the  South,  a  peculiarity  of  manners,  and  a  conviction  consequent  upon 
it,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  North  '  AVhat  do  you  mean,  therefore  1  Do  you, 
can  you  mean,  that  the  Church  which  you  are  about  establishing,  is  not  to  be  estab- 
lished with  authority  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  change  of  country,  change  of 
manners,  and  peculiarity  of  times  1  Are  you  Christians  ?  Do  you  not  wish  the 
South  to  be  enlightened  ]  Do  you  not  wish  your  brother-man,  master  and  slave, 
there  to  be  saved  1  Do  you  not  sec  that  if  in  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  you  keep  the 
Church  from  the  master  and  rob  him  of  the  blessings  it  is  calculated  to  confer  upon 
him,  you  deprive  the  slave  of  the  blessings  it  is  calculated  to  confer  upon  the 
•ilavc  '  Do  you  not  discover,  if  you  are  sincere,  and  are  right,  that  there  is  in  the 
e  xistence  of  Christianity  a  soft  and  mellowing  influence,  which  lessens  for  the  time 
the  thraldom  of  the  slave,  and  may  eventually  lead  entirely  to  disenthral  him  ;  and 
.ire  you  about  to  deprive  master  and  slave  of  the  happy  results  which  must 
.^uoiu  r  or  later  flow  from  the  jireaching  of  your  tenets  1  Do  you  not  see  that  you 
leave  the  South  blinded,  wallowing  in  the  very  mire  of  their  own  sin  1  If  you  are 
sinrcrc,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  sin,  do  you  not  see  that  you  rivet  over  and  over 
again  the  chains  of  the  slaye  by  depriving  him  of  the  blessmus  of  the  Christian  hope, 
and  of  the  expectation  of  that  happiness  which  your  religion  te.iches,  is  in  the  next 
world,  if  not  in  this,  to  be  his  !  Do  you  mean  to  abandon  siu  li  a  field  V  Why, 
they  would  say,  Nn.  One  of  my  friends  whom  I  have  in  my  eye,  a  .Northern  preacher, 
.ilmost  looks  no.  The  heart  says,  No.  It  instinctively  goes  in  advance  of  the  judg- 
ment. (Addressing  the  defendants.)  The  South,  L'l'iitlemen,  is  the  theatre  for  your 
labours  as  well  as  the  North;  then  it  is  your  high  Christian  duty  to  arcoiniiiodatc 
yourselvi  s  to  the  South,  to  the  times  in  the  South,  to  the  peculiarity  of  manners  in 
till'  South.  lie  kind,  and  aflTectionate,  and  fraternal,  and  Christian  to  your  Southern 
iellow-men. 

Throwing  all  national  considi-rations  out  of  view, — high  and  lofty  as  they  are,  they 
are  nothing  couipaK  d  with  those  that  s]iring  from  the  higher  obligations  of  (chris- 
tian duty  ;  ;iiid  gre.it  and  important  as  are  the  blessings  which  those  institutions 
confer,  they  are  nothing  when  compared  with  the  blessings  which  ( 'liristian  hope, 
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cliarity,  and  faith  teach  us  we  may  possess, — as  Christians,  is  it  possible  that  the 
Conference  of  1808,  on  whom  the  entire  power  was  devolved,  could  have  designed 
to  start  upon  a  miserable,  sickly  existence,  by  adopting  an  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, utterly  impotent  to  accomplish  the  leading  object  of  its  existence— the  dissem- 
mation  of  religion  over  these  lands,%,nd  the  enlightening,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  this  Church,  of  this  continent  1  Well,  then,  if  you  could  not  read  it  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference  so  as  to  strip  it  of  the  authority  to  carry  this  Church 
throughout  the  South,  without  convicting  the  authors  of  the  constitution  of  worse 
than  folly  and  absurdity,  but  of  clear,  palpable,  and  manifest  violation  of  Christian 
obligation, — I  demand  of  your  Honours,  and  I  know  what  the  answer  will  be, 
whether,  if  such  would  be  the  character  which  they  would  have  earned,  if  such  had 
been  the  limitations  of  the  constitution  they  adopted,  you  will  not  bring  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  constitution  every  intendment,  that  the  powers  necessary  to  ex- 
tend and  enlarge  the  Church  by  all  means  in  the  power  of  the  Church  were  in- 
tended to  be  vested  in  the  General  Conference,  provided  for  in  1808.  My  associate 
and  brother,  from  the  existence  of  particular  limitations  in  this  constitution,  to  be 
found  in  the  six  restrictive  articles,  has  proved,  as  I  think,  to  demonstration,  that 
unless  some  one  of  these  articles  prohibits  the  Conference  from  adopting  the  particular 
Plan  of  1844,  it  had  the  power.  I  do  not  go  over  that  argument.  I  could  not 
make  it  stronger.  I  could  not  state  it  as  well.  There  are,  however,  two  other 
considerations  connected  with  the  subject,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Court. 

The  General  Conference,  (on  page  27,  1st  Proofs,)  after  providing  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  Conference  shall  be  composed,  which  had  been  done  before,  go  on  for 
the  first  time  to  define,  to  limit  that  which  was  before  undefined  and  unlimited — the 
power  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Church.    Nothing  is  plainer  than  that.  -A-s 
I  have  already  hSd  occasion  to  say  more  than  once,  the  Conference  of  1784  had  the 
authority  to  establish  two  organizations,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  had  the  autho- 
rity to  establish  one.    They  had,  consequently,  the  power  to  refuse  to  establish  one. 
Now  the  General  Conference,  under  the  constitution  of  1808,  are  to  have  "  full  powers 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  our  Church  under  the  following  limitations  and  re- 
strictions."   Let  me  stop  here  and  read  it  as  it  must  be  read,  because  I  shall  only 
add,  in  my  reading,  words  which  are  clearly  to  be  implied  ;  "  The  General  Confer- 
ence shall  have  powers  to  make  all  rules  and  regulations  for  our  Church  under  the 
following  limitations  and  restrictions,  and  no  other."    Now  mark  that.    It  is  not  a 
delegated  authority  at  all,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  a  delegated  authority.    The  whole  power  is  given  to  manage  the  Church.  The 
whole  power  is  given  to  rule  and  regulate  the  Church  in  any  and  everything  in  which 
it  may  be  advisable  that  a  Church  should  be  ruled  and  regulated.    Nothing  can  be 
more  clear  than  this — ^until  we  come  to  the  restrictions,  the  entire  power  to  rule  and 
regulate  the  Church  is  in  the  Conference,  and  is  to  be  considered  only  as  restricted 
in  the  single  particulars  in  which  it  was  meant  not  to  delegate  the  power.    All  the 
rest  you  have.    You  are  not  to  imply  any  other  limitations  and  restrictions  than 
are  to  be  found  in  the  assigned  limitations  and  restrictions.    We  stand  in  this  our 
construction  of  this  constitution  upon  the  general  terms  of  the  grant.    Let  our  oppo- 
nents show  that  these  general  terms  are  to  be  taken  secundum  subjectam  materiam, 
and  because  to  be  so  taken  are  to  be  subject  to  specific  restrictions.    What  is  the 
subjecta  materia  ?    It  is  not  restriction.     Why,  said  one  of  my  learned  brothers 
on  the  other  side,  the  authority  to  rule  and  regulate  the  Church  is  not  the  authority 
to  destroy  it.    That  begs  the  question — in  fact,  was  the  Church  destroyed  I  Would 
it  not  have  been  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  precisely  as  it  is  now  here  at  the 
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North,  if  the  original  Conference  of  1784  had  provided  for  two  distinct  organizatione 
as  to  government  ?  Nobody  can  deny  it.  The  proposition  confounds  the  Church 
with  the  government  of  the  Church.  They  are  as  distinct  as  day  from  night.  The 
Church,  according  to  the  Methodistical  sense  of  the  term,  is  necessarily  unchangeable, 
because  it  consists  of  a  body  of  men  who  preach  that  only  which  appears  in  the 
Bible,  or  can  be  made  out  by  the  true  and  fair  interpretation  of  what  is  m  the  Bible. 
The  government  of  the  Church,  or,  according  to  the  language  of  Methodists,  "  the 
rites  and  ceremonies"  of  the  Church,  which  are  synonymous  with  the  government  of 
the  Church,  unlike  the  Church,  which  rests  upon  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  may  be 
modified,  must  be  modified,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  times,  places,  and  man- 
ners. These  subjectcE  materia,  therefore,  which  my  learned  brother,  to  whom  I  am 
now  particularly  replying,  seems  to  suppose  throw  a  limitation  upon  this  power,  so 
far  from  doing  so,  operate  demonstrably  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  power.  Recol- 
lect, it  is  a  body  of  Methodist  preachers  who  are  speaking  in  1808,  not  the  priests  or 
the  local  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  the  bishops  nor  the  other  authorities  of 
the  Church  of  England.  It  is,  then,  these  preachers,  these  Methodist  gentlemen,  who 
start  their  e.xistence  in  the  world  by  proclaiming  that  their  Church  is  one  thing,  their 
government  of  the  Church  another.  Their  Church  is  indivisible  and  indestructible. 
It  stands  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages.  The  government  of  the  Church  is  to  be  founded 
in  the  prudence,  and  wisdom,  and  foresight  of  men,  and  is  to  be  changed  from  time 
to  time,  as  circumstances  render  it  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  Church. 

There  is  a  limitation,  however,  upon  the  power  of  the  Conference,  which,  for  the 
very  reason  I  have  adverted  to,  is  placed  beyond  their  power  :  that  is  the  limitation 
to  be  found  in  the  first  restrictive  article.  I  ask  your  Honours  to  come  with  me  for 
a  moment,  to  see  the  effect  of  that  particular  restriction  upon  the  question  which  you 
have  to  decide.  They  have  given  all  powers  to  make  all  rules  and  regulations,  sub- 
ject to  certain  restrictions,  and  among  them  is  : — 

'•  First.  The  General  Conference  shall  not  revoke,  alter,  or  change  our  articles  of 
religion,  nor  establish  any  new  standards  or  rules  of  doctrine  contrary  to  our  present 
existing  and  established  standards  of  doctrine." 

Articles  of  religion,  of  course,  are  not  mere  governmental  provisions.  Now  if  you 
will  turn  to  the  proviso  in  the  sixth  restrictive  article,  which  authorizes  contingently 
a  change  of  the  restrictive  articles,  you  will  find  that  this  first  article  is  specially  ex- 
cepted. Upon  the  recommendation  of  two-thirds  of  the  General  Conference,  and  the 
subsequent  sanction  of  three-fourths  of  the  annual  conferences,  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  restrictive  articles  may  be  changed,  but  not  the  first.  The 
language  is  : — 

"  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  upon  the  concurrent  recommendation  of  three-fourths 
of  all  the  members  of  the  several  annual  conferences,  who  .shall  be  present  and  vote 
upon  such  recommendation,  then  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  (.iericr:il  Conference 
succeeding  shall  .sulfice  to  alter  any  of  the  above  reslrictions,  i  .err  jit  the  first  article: 
and  also,  whenever  such  alteration  or  alterations  shall  hiivo  been  lir.st  recommended  by 
two-thirds  of  llie  (ieneral  Conference,  so  soon  as  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  all 
the  animal  coiilerenees  shall  have  concurred  as  aforesaid,  such  alteration  or  altera- 
tions shall  take  ellect." 

The  first  article,  therefore,  is  beyond  change.  It  stands  as  the  Rock  upon  which 
the  Church  is  bviilt.  Everything  else  connected  with  it  may  be  heat  upon  by  the 
storms,  and  finally  washed  away  and  dcsimved,  but  that  is  there  now  and  forever,  un- 
til the  great  jiidgnient-day  itself  shall  arrive,  when  the  hearts  of  all  shall  be  disclosed, 
and  the  consequences  of  that  religion,  in  blessing  or  in  woe,  shall  fall  upon  saved  or 
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sinning  men.  What  are  the  articles  of  religion  of  this  Church  1  What  are  its  exist- 
ing and  established  standards  of  doctrine  1  Go  to  page  25  of  the  Proofs  No.  1 — 
Extracts  from  the  Discipline  of  1840.  You  have  been  told  that  this  Discipline  is  pub- 
lished by  each  General  Conference,  as  one  entire  Gospel,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Church. 
If  errors  have  been  discovered,  they  are  corrected.  If  omissions  are  to  be  found  in 
antecedent  Disciplines,  they  are  supplied,  and  each  revolving  four  years  gives  to  this 
Church  the  entire  evidence  of  its  articles  of  religion  and  its  doctrine.  Now  in  1840, 
as  from  the  first,  there  is  no  change.  This  comes,  as  it  were,  from  the  mouth  of 
Wesley  ;  he  is  speaking  to  you,  almost  as  it  were,  from  the  dead,  through  his  suc- 
cessors ;  and  you  are  told  by  this  Church  in  1840,  and  of  coiuse  in  1844 — for  there 
was  no  change  in  this  particular — that 

"  The  Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  :  so  that  whatsoever 
is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that 
it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  sal- 
vation." 

Do  as  you  please,  brothers,  in  everything  else.  If  you  keep  within  the  truths  ex- 
pressly inculcated  by  the  Bible,  or  which  may  be  established  by  a  reasonable  and 
fair  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  you  are  blameless  in  the  sight  of  the  Church,  in  the 
sight  of  man  and  of  God.  What  is  your  doctrine  1  Turn  to  the  succeeding  passage. 
What  is  your  doctrine  in  relation  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  governing  the  Church  1 
First,  I  should  have  asked  the  Court  to  look  to  article  13,  in  order  to  see  what  is 
the  Church  in  the  contemplation  of  these  Methodist  gentlemen  and  their  predeces- 
sors : — 

"  The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  which  the  pure 
word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  duly  administered,  according  to  Christ's 
ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  Methodistical  opinion  of  what  the  Church  is.  We  have  the 
Methodist  declaration  of  what  the  articles  of  belief  of  the  Church  are  ;  and  going  to 
the  succeeding  article,  upon  the  succeeding  page,  we  have  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
comprehending  the  mode  of  government,  and  it  tells  us  that  the  mode  of  government 
may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  demands.  I  have  not  time,  nor  is  it 
necessary,  to  go  through  everything  that  has  been  referred  to.  I  refer  in  the  general 
to  the  debates  in  the  Conference  of  1840  in  Baltimore  ;  to  the  debates  in  the  Con- 
ference in  New- York,  in  this  very  celebrated  year  of  1844 ;  to  the  answer  of  the 
American  bishops  to  the  letter  of  the  English  Church  in  1836  and  1840 ;  to  the 
speech  of  Bishop  Soule  in  the  Conference  of  1844  ;  and  to  the  speech  of  now  Bishop 
Hamline,  in  what  is  called  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  1844,  to  show  that 
this  very  subject  of  slavery,  if  continued  to  be  pressed,  and  suffered  to  become 
a  doctrine  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  would  necessarily  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the 
Church,  South.  I  speak  it  not  in  terms  so  strong  as  they  addressed  to  the  Confer- 
ence. In  that  kind  and  affectionate  appeal  to  the  Conference  of  1844,  which,  tramp- 
ling, as  I  think,  on  all  law,  pronounced  a  severe  judgment  of  condemnation  upon  one 
of  its  bishops,  when  addressing  the  Conference  with  all  the  authority  of  that  wisdom 
which  belonged  to  the  bishops,  and  all  the  persuasiveness  to  be  found  in  the  long 
lives  they  had  spent  in  devotion  to  the  Church,  and  in  the  fact  of  their  intimate  and 
entire  association  with  the  Church,  South  and  North,  the  bishops  said  :  "  For  God's 
sake,"  (I  do  not  profess  to  give  the  words,)  "  for  the  sake  of  our  common  Father,  our 
common  God,  for  the  sake  of  the  Church  to  which  we  have  devoted  our  lives,  stay 
your  proceedings  for  another  four  years,  or  the  Church  will  be  ruined  !"  The  British 
Ponference  are  told  ty  the  bishops,  North  as  well  as  South,  in  the  kind  and  Christian 
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response  which  thev  sjavo  to  their  application,  which  I  forbear  to  speak  of,  lest  I 
should  so  beyond  the  limit  which  charity  would  prescribe,  "  You  do  not  know  the 
condition  of  thini;s  in  this  our  America.  This  very  subject  of  slavery  was  sought  to 
be  made  a  fundamental  doctrine  in  our  Church  in  17S4.  It  was  obli^red  to  be  sus- 
pended in  1785.  It  was  renewed  from  time  to  time  until,  in  order  to  save  the  Church 
from  disruption,  to  keep  together  this  body  of  preachers  constituting  the  Church, 
to  keep  in  existence  the  body  of  men  who  believe  and  preach  the  doctrines  which  we 
pronounce  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
consult,  even  if  they  are  so  to  be  considered,  the  prejudices  of  the  South." 

Now  if  this  state  of  things  existed  in  fact, — and  the  evidence  is  all  one  way  until  we 
come  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  1848,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  speak.  North  and  South  in  the  main  proclaiming  the  same  truth,  that  the 
fate  of  the  Church  was  sealed,  if  the  doctrines  and  government  of  the  Church  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery  were  made  more  stringent  than  they  were  made  in  1808  and 
1816, — is  it  conceivable  that  the  Conference  to  whom  was  delegated  all  power  to 
pass  all  rules  and  regulations,  except  so  far  as  specially  restricted,  for  the  Church, 
was  not  clothed  with  power  to  preserve  the  Church  !  The  state  of  things  which 
existed  presented  the  question.  Is  the  Church  to  be  destroyed  or  to  survive  !  Arc  the 
doctrines  of  this  our  Church  to  be  carried  throughout  these  United  States,  and  spread 
over  the  continent  of  America  by  and  through  us,  or  not  1  That  is  the  question. 
The  argument  of  my  learned  brothers  on  the  other  side  is,  that  because  under  the 
power  to  rule  and  regulate,  given  to  a  governmental  corporation,  political  or  as- 
sociated, there  i.-^  not  delegated  the  power  to  destroy,  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  that 
in  the  particular  case  under  the  delegation  of  power  to  rule  and  regulate  the  Church 
there  is  not  delegated  the  power  to  preserve  the  Church.  It  is  perfectly  immaterial, 
as  far  as  the  existence  of  the  power  is  concerned,  (I  am  sure  your  Honours  will  not 
think  you  have  a  right  to  decide  as  to  the  mere  exercise  of  the  power,)  whether  this 
state  of  things,  believed  to  exist  in  L844,  existed  or  not.  If  it  did  exist,  the  authority 
to  rule  and  regulate  the  Church  gave  authorhy  so  to  rule  and  regulate  as  to  save  the 
<  )hurch  ;  and  whether  it  existed  or  not  was  a  (juestion  upon  which  the  judgment  of  the 
','uverning  power  was  to  be  passed,  and  exclusively  passed.  I'rom  that  judgment 
there  was  no  appeal.  Once  devolve  upon  the  Conference  the  power,  the  jurisdic  tion, 
to  do  the  deed  challenged,  under  any  state  of  things  which  will  justify  the  doing  of 
the  deed,  then  the  exercise  of  the  power  is  conclusive.  Without  making  any  particu- 
lar refinnce  to  the  case,  your  Honours  will  remember  the  opinion  of  ( 'hief  Justice 
.Marshall,  in  the  ease  of  MrCulloiigh  and  the  State  of  Maryland,  reported  in  3 
M'heaton,  in  which  he  maintained  the  eonstitutionalitv  of  the  Tiink  of  the  Uniteil 
.Slates  upon  the  ground  of  necessity,  or  its  bring  one  of  the  means  of  rontrihiiting  to 
the  wholesome  exercise  of  the  delegated  jiowers  to  Congress.  The  (Jourt  said,  u[)on 
the  existence  c.f  the  necessity,  the  judgment  of  Congress  is  eoiu  liisivi  ;  and  nothing 
can  lie  more  true  as  a  cjucstion  of  law.  So  we  say  here,  that  the  Cdiilereui'e  of  1841 
had  the  authority  by  rules  and  regidatiims — anil  the  Plan  of  .bine  ■'^th  is  but  a  rule  or 
regul.itioii  to  preserve  the  Church — to  govern  the  Church,  which  implies  the  authority 
to  preserve  and  keep  it  from  destruction.  A  state  of  things  existed  which  they  ad- 
judged ri  ndered  that  rule  necessary — whether  wisi  ly  or  unwisely,  correctly  or  incor- 
reetly.  is,  in  this  connexion,  perfectly  immaterial;  it  was  their  judgment,  and  tlu 
thing  judged  was  within  their  jurisdiction,  just  like  tlie  case  to  which  I  have  adverti'd 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  a  fiscal  instrument  liy  which  to  enable  the  Congress 
to  carry  into  beneficial  operation  some  of  the  jiowers  exjire.ssly  devolved  upon  them, 
was  for  Con^rress  alone  and  exclusively  to  decide. 

A  word  or  two  more  and  I  leave  this  point.    This  Church  was  not,  as  is  supposed 
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by  the  other  side,  designed  to  be  confined  to  the  United  States.  It  is  a  great  error 
to  suppose  it.  It  does  great  injustice  to  the  Church  ;  and  if  our  brethren  of  the 
North  had  had  the  privilege  of  getting  up  and  denying  such  a  proposition,  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  think  that  all  of  them  would  with  one  accord  have  said,  "  It  is  not 
so.  "We  stop  not  at  the  limits  of  the  UTiited  States,  great  as  those  limits  are.  The 
world  is  before  us.  The  world  is  to  be  the  theatre  of  our  labours."  Have  they  not 
sent  far  and  wide  their  missionaries  to  preach  their  doctrines  of  faith  to  the  benighted 
the  world  over  1  What  part  of  the  habitable  globe  is  not,  as  fax  as  they  have  had  the 
power,  the  scene  of  their  labours  ?  Wherever  man  is  to  be  found,  there  are  these 
soldiers  of  the  cross  to  be  found,  fighting  for  man's  salvation.  Upon  the  great  ocean 
of  human  sin,  they  might  with  almost  literal  truth  exclaim, 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear  the  billows'  foam, 
Sun-ey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." 

An  empire  not  protected  by  the  pirate's  blood-stained  flag,  but  blessed  and  heralded 
by  that  pure  and  holy  banner  which,  bathed  in  the  blood  of  a  Saviour  God,  is  the 
proud  and  hallowed  emblem  of  a  God's  love  and  of  man's  redemption.  To  say  that 
such  a  body  of  men,  with  such  holy  objects  in  view,  fighting  under  a  Leader  who 
knows  neither  colour  nor  clime  in  the  disposition  of  his  providence  under  the  laws 
which  he  thinks  proper  to  impose,  should  have  no  field  of  labour  but  the  limited  field 
embraced  within  the  territorial  compass  of  any  mere  human  government,  is,  I  speak 
it  with  all  deference  to  my  learned  brother,  to  libel  the  Church,  to  disparage  the 
Almighty. 

The  Court  adjourned. 


NI^"TH  DAY.— THURSD.4Y,  May  29,  1851. 

Mr.  Johnson, — May  it  please  your  Honours,  I  continue  the  argument  of  the  first 
point  a  while  longer,  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Conference  to  adopt  the  Plan  of 
Division  of  1844.  My  learned  brothers  on  the  other  side  have  supposed  that  in  the 
constitution  of  this  Conference,  as  it  existed  in  1844,  there  is  to  be  found  an  analogy, 
as  far  as  concerns  its  powers,  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  A  word  upon 
that  subject.  The  well  settled  doctrine  in  relation  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is,  that  no  powers  are  conferred  by  it  upon  any  of  the  departments  of  the 
government,  except  such  as  are  expressly  delegated,  or  are  fairly  to  be  implied  from 
those  that  are  so  delegated.  It  is  a  government  of  enumerated  powers  ;  it  came  into 
existence  by  force  of  that  enumeration.  The  body  that  created  it,  or  the  bodies  that 
created  it,— for  although  in  one  sense  it  was  created  by  the  people,  yet  in  another 
sense  it  was  adopted  by  the  States— and  the  States  had  themselves  the  inherent 
sovereign  power  which  belonged  to  separate  and  organized  communities.  Except, 
therefore,  so  far  as  they  communicated  portions  of  such  powers  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  the  powers  themselves  still  remained  in  the  communities  by 
whom  the  delegation  was  made.  If  I  was  successful  yesterday,  I  must  have  satisfied 
the  Court  that  the  parties  creating  the  constitution  of  this  Conference  which  assem- 
bled in  1844— that  is  to  say,  the  parties  constituting  the  Conference  of  1808,  under  the 
authority  of  which  the  particular  Conference  of  1844  was  assembled— were  themselves 
the  entire,  perfect,  absolute  sovereigns  over  the  whole  sphere  of  the  power  belonging 
to  the  Church.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  construction  whether,  by  the  terms  in 
which  the  constitution  of  that  Conference  was  created,  it  was  the  purpose  of  its 
authors  to  communicate  to  the  government  which  was  to  be  brought  into  existence 
under  that  constitution  all  of  the  powers  with  which  the  constituents  creating  it  were 
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clothed.  But  I  am  not  left  without  authority,  which  must  be  persuasive  on  such  a 
point,  if  it  were  important  to  refer  to  authority  at  all.  I  rely  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Conference  of  1844  itself,  and  of  that  portion  of  the  Conference  of  1844  which 
thought  it  their  duty  in  1848  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  Conference  of  1844  to 
adopt  the  Plan  of  Division  which  was  adopted  in  that  year. 

The  Court  will  remember  that  amongst  other  things,  which  were,  as  I  think,  out- 
rages, although  of  course  not  so  intended,  perpetrated  by  the  Conference  of  1844, 
was  the  quasi  trial,  the  quasi  judgment,  as  it  is  admitted  to  be,  the  quasi  suspension 
of  Bishop  Andrew  from  his  station  as  bishop  in  that  Church,  upon  the  ground  of  some 
alleged  misconduct  on  his  part  prior  to  the  sentence.  The  friends  of  Bishop  An- 
drew, and  Bishop  Andrew  himself,  maintained,  and,  in  my  humble  judgment,  triumph- 
antly maintained  as  a  proposition  of  law,  that  under  the  Discipline  of  the  Church,  as 
it  stood  in  1844,  in  regard  to  the  holding  of  slaves  by  the  bishops  or  other  officers 
of  the  Church,  Bishop  Andrew's  asserted  offence,  which  it  was  admitted  consisted 
only  in  holding  slaves  after  he  had  been  made  bishop,  was  not  an  offence  provided  for 
by  any  law  of  the  Church.  Now,  the  members  of  that  Conference,  who  thought 
differently  in  1844,  and  who  degraded  Bishop  Andrew,  in  justifying  themselves  in  that 
sentence  of  degradation,  pronounced  under  some  general  sweeping  pervading  authority 
which  they  supposed  to  be  vested  in  the  Conference,  over  the  entire  official  and 
private  conduct  of  its  ministers,  state  the  true  doctrine  of  the  powers  of  this  Con- 
ference upon  which  we  rely.  Your  Honours  will  find  it  on  page  116  of  1st  Proofs. 
It  was  the  law  of  the  Church,  said  the  ministers  from  the  South,  that  slaves  might  be 
held  by  the  bishops  as  well  as  the  preachers  living  in  the  South  ;  that  slavery  was  not 
only  tolerated  where  emancipation  was  prohibited,  but  it  was  a  law  of  such  binding 
and  general  operation  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  constitutional  injunction.  In  the  an- 
swer to  that  ground  assumed  by  the  South,  these  gentlemen  from  the  North,  in  the 
Reply,  which  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  themselves,  to  the  Protest  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Southern  members  against  the  conduct  of  the  Conference  in  the  case 
of  Bishop  Andrew,  and  which  Reply  was  sanctioned  by  a  vote  of  the  Conference,  tell 
us  (p.  116)  that  the  condition  of  the  Church  with  reference  to  its  powers  is  this  : — 

"  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  the  question  of  slavery  had  been  long  and  anxiously 
agitated  in  the  Church,  and  the  various  General  Conferences  had  endeavoured  to 
adjust  the  matter  so  as  to  promote  the  greatest  good  of  all  parties  :  but  this  very  fact 
goes  to  disprove  the  position  assumed  in  the  Protest  ;  for  as  the  attention  of  the 
Church  had  been  thus  strongly  called  to  the  subject,  if  it  had  been  the  intention  to 
guard  the  question  of  slavery  by  constitutional  provisions,  it  would  have  been  done 
when  the  Church  actually  did  meet  to  frame  a  constitution.  But  nothing  of  the  kind 
appears.  For  when,  in  1808,  it  was  resolved  that  the  General  (.'i inference,  instead 
of  consisting,  as  liefore,  of  all  the  travellini;  elders,  should  be  a  delegated  liody,  and 
when  it  was  determined  that  that  body  (unlike  the  i;ciicral  sxorcrniiinit,  v)luch  lias  no 
powers  hut  sueh  as  are  c/pressly  ronferrcd)  should  have  all  powers  but  such  as  are 
cspresshj  taken  aicay — when  this  vast  authority  was  aliout  to  be  given  to  the 
ftenoral  Conference,  among  the  limitations  and  restrictions  imposed,  there  is  not  one 
irord  on  the  subject  of  slavcrtj  ;  nor  was  any  attcinpl  made  to  introduce  any  such 
restriction." 

The  clients,  then,  as  if  by  anticipation,  meet  the  argument  of  the  clients'  counsel. 
There  is,  they  say  in  advance,  no  similitude  between  the  two  governments — the 
Church  and  the  national.  The  one  is  a  government  of  delegated  powers,  the  other 
is  a  government  of  vast,  and  sweeping,  and  universal  powers,  over  any  and  every 
subject  connected  with  the  Church,  except  in  the  particulars  in  which  these  vast 
jiower.s  are  pared  down  by  express  qualifications  or  exceptions,  so  as  to  place  them 
in  these  particulars  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Conference.     It  is  true  that  the  writers 
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of  this  Reply  were  looking  only  to  the  authority  to  pronounce  the  sentence  against 
Bishop  Andrew  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  what  may  have  been  the  object  with 
which  a  reference  to  the  elementary  principles  of  the  constitution  was  made.  If  those 
elementary  principles  are  such  that  all  power  exists,  except  in  the  particulars  in  which 
it  is  expressly  taken  away,  then,  if  there'existed  in  the  preachers,  in  the  constituency 
of  1808,  a  power  to  divide  this  Church,  there  existed  in  the  (!!onference  created 
by  them  in  1808,  and  under  the  constitution  defining  the  powers  of  the  Conference 
created  in  1808,  a  power  to  divide  as  one  of  the  inherent  powers  of  the  original  body, 
unless  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  so  created  in  1808,  in  some  one  of  the 
six  restrictive  articles,  a  prohibition  upon  the  exercise  of  that  particular  power  then 
originally  vested  in  the  constituency  of  preachers.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  on 
the  subject.    It  is  demonstration.    He  who  runs  may  read. 

They  now  deny  that  the  Conference  of  1844  had  a  right,  acting  under  the  constitu- 
tion established  in  1808,  to  divide  this  Church,  upon  the  ground  that  all  power  wa5 
not  communicated,  although  the  counsel  were  unable  to  deny,  and  have  not  denied, 
that  that  power  existed  in  the  constituency.  They  maintain  that  in  the  particular 
instance  the  power  does  not  exist ;  but  when  they  are  called  upon  to  pass  upon  the 
question  whether  a  Southern  preacher  has  offended  by  becoming  the  holder  of  slaves 
before  or  subsequent  to  his  becoming  a  preacher,  they  assert,  for  the  Conference,  in 
opposition  to  the  law  of  the  Church,  an  authority  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  degra- 
dation, by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  vast,  general,  sweeping,  and  unqualified 
powers  communicated  in  1808. 

What  else  have  this  Conference  of  1844  done  1  I  ask  your  Honours  to  turn  to 
the  resolution  creating  the  committee  of  nine,  p.  98,  to  which  was  referred  the  Decla- 
ration of  the  Southern  members  of  the  Conference,  to  be  found  on  p.  97.  That 
Declaration  was  signed  by  fifty-one  or  fifty-two  delegates  from  Southern  conferences, 
and  a  Mr.  McFerrtn  offered  this  resolution  : — 


"  Resolved,  That  the  committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  commu- 
nication of  the  delegates  from  the  Southern  conferences,  be  instructed,  provided  they 
cannot,  in  their  judgment,  devise  a  plan  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  difficulties 
now  existmg  m  the  Church,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  to  devise,  if  possible,  a  cmsti- 
tutional  plan  for  a  mutual  and  friendly  division  of  the  Church." 

They  were  not  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  the  South  might  secede,  and  take  the 
consequence  of  being  secessionists  ;  but  some  mode  which  that  Conference  had  a 
constitutional  right  to  adopt  to  effect  a  division  of  the  Church  into  two  Churches, 
each  vested  with  all  the  rights  within  its  territorial  limits  that  belonged  to  the  entire 
Church,  as  it  then  existed  within  the  limits  of  the  entire  Church. 

A  member  from  the  South,  immediately  on  the  offering  of  this  resolution,  Mr 
Crowder,  from  the  Virginia  Conference,  seeming  to  suppose  that  it  was  possible  that 
no  constitutional  mode  might  be  found  within  the  power  of  the  Conference  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  and  impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  division— or 
what  IS  more  likely,  in  order  to  fix  upon  the  Conference  the  expression  of  an  opmion 
that  the  Church,  if  divided  at  all,  was  to  be  divided  constituhonallv-r>~^i  to 
strike  out  the  word  "constitutional,"  so  as  to  leave  it  read,  "  devis'e,  if  possible  a 
plan  for  a  mutual  and  friendly  division  of  the  Church."  The  Northern  gentlemen 
voted  agamst  the  amendment.  They  wanted  no  secession;  they  could  not  satisfy 
their  own  consciences  with  the  state  of  things  which  might  be  brought  about,  of 
havmg  their  brethren  of  the  South  organize  a  Church  which  would  not  be  entitled  to 
all  the  rights  withm  its  own  limits,  that  their  portion  of  the  Church  would  be  entitled 
to  within  its  own  limits. 
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The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  that  committee  was  the  recommendation  of  the 
Plan  of  the  8th  of  June,  IS  11,  under  which  the  Church,  South,  has  organized  itself  as 
•m  indcpeiiJcnt  Church.  I  know  that  I  am  right  when  I  say  that  there  was  not  a 
leadinir  man — and  there  were  many  leaders  of  eminent  ability  on  both  sides — in  this 
Conference  of  181-4,  who  whispered  a  doubt,  after  this  very  plan  was  reported,  of  the 
want  of  constitutional  power  in  the  Conference  to  adopt  it.  I  beg  your  Honours  to 
bear  that  in  mind.  A'ot  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church — ^justly  entitled  to  as  well 
as  enjovnig  the  confidence  of  the  Church  upon  every  ground,  personal,  moral,  reli- 
gious and  hitellectual — to  whom  the  constitution  of  the  Conference  of  1844  was  as 
familiar  as  the  Bible  of  their  God,  even  suggested,  as  a  doubt  possible  to  be  enter- 
tained, that  there  did  not  exist  m  the  Conference  of  1844  a  power  to  divide  the 
(.'hurch  as  proposed  by  that  Plan.  There  may  have  been  expressions  of  opinion  in 
the  annual  conferences  afterwards,  and  there  may  have  been,  in  advance  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  of  1848,  in  some  of  the  religious  newspapers  of  this  denomina- 
tion, the  suggestion  of  a  question,  or  the  expression  of  a  positive  opinion  of  the 
absence  of  any  authority  to  adopt  the  Plan  of  1844  ;  but  before  1844,  during  1844, 
and  pending  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  Plan  of  Separation  in  1844,  in  all  the 
debates  on  that  Plan,  pro  and  con.,  the  existence  of  a  rational  doubt  to  divide  according 
to  that  Plan  was  not  pretended.  That  is  not  all.  It  was  a  part  of  that  Plan  that 
the  third  resolution  incorporated  into  it,  which  looks  to  a  change  of  the  sixth  restric- 
tive article  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  should  be  submitted  to  the  annual  con- 
ferences of  the  Church  generally  ;  and  the  last  resolution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
bishops  to  submit  that  particular  part  of  the  Plan  to  the  annual  conferences,  in  order 
to  gi  t  their  sanction  of  the  Plan,  so  far  and  so  far  only. 

Where,  then,  were  these  brethren  of  the  Xorth  !  Behind  no  men  in  the  Church, 
or  out  of  the  Church,  in  worth  and  intelligence — where  were  they  ]  I  say  it  with  no 
purpose  of  flattery  ;  for  that,  I  trust,  I  am  incapable  of,  ami  they  do  not  require  it,  if  I 
were  cupaliK-.  The  proposition  is — I  speak  with  reference  to  both  my  learned  brothers 
on  the  other  side — that  although  there  exists  somewhere  in  the  Church  ueces.sanly 
an  authority  to  divide  itsc  If  into  two  organizations,  vet  that  such  autliority  was  not 
vested  in  the  particular  Conference  of  ISM.  Where  were  these  gentlemen  of  the 
Xorth,  then,  if  they  entertained  such  an  opinion,  when  thev  voted  upon  the  twelfth 
resolution  in  the  Plan,  which  will  be  found  on  p.  131,  and  the  twelfth  resolution  alone, 
which  provides — 

"That  the  bishops  be  respectfully  requested  to  lay  that  part  n{  this  report  requiring 
the  action  of  tlu'  annual  conferences  before  them  as  soon  as  ijossiblc,  beginning  with 
the  ,\i  \v-Vork  (^)iiterrnce." 

What  part  of  it!  If  the  Conferiiice  had  not  the  powrr  of  itM'lf  to  adopt  the  Plan 
in  that  part  of  it  which  looked  to  a  division  of  the  Church  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  annual  confen  nces,  then  that  j)art  of  the  Plan  demand! d  (he  sanction  of  all  the 
annual  conferences.  Therelore,  these  brethren  virtually  said  :  "  AV'e  wish  not  the 
annual  conferences  to  be  consulted  at  all  upon  the  subject,  i  xcept  with  reliTencc  to 
that  part  of  the  Plan  which  by  its  terms  is  made  to  depend  upon  their  sanction" — 
that  part  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  resolution,  and  which  looks  to  a  change 
in  ill''  sixth  restrictive  article.  They  affirm,  then,  that  the  rest  of  the  Plan  can 
stand  on  the  inh(  rent ,  and  then  unchallenL'i  d  power  to  adopt  it,  vested  in  the  Ge- 
neral Conference.  What  did  the  bishops  do  in  pursuance'  of  that  twelfth  resolution  ! 
They  issued  their  address  to  the  annual  conferences,  to  which  inv  colleague  referred, 
asking  them  to  considi  r  the  propriety  of  changing  the  sixth  restrictive  article,  and  in 
doiii'j  so  thev  sta'e  their  opinion  that  the  entire  Plan  is  nliihjaini  ii.     I  am  spi  aking 
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now  of  the  question  of  power.  These  five  gentlemen,  clothed  with  every  claim  to 
regard,  as  to  the  law  of  this  Church,  having  presided  at  the  very  deliberations  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Plan,  announced  to  the  entire  Church  as  their  opinion,  that 
the  Plan  was  constitutionally  binding  ii^  every  particular,  as  well  in  the  particulars 
in  which  its  binding  operation  was  made  to  depend  on  the  subsequent  assent  of  the 
annual  conferences,  as  in  the  other  particular,  the  division  of  the  Church,  as  to  which 
its  binding  operation  is  merely  to  depend  upon  the  ascertainment  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  judgment  of  the  annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States  a  division  was 
necessary.  Where  was  then  the  idea  which  we  have  heard  commented  on  by  the  other 
side,  of  that  unity  of  government  existing  in  1844  which  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  Conference  of  1844  to  divide  itself!  Did  not  that  Conference  know — ^was  it  not 
engraved  on  the  mind  of  each  of  the  members  constituting  that  Conference — that  the 
Discipline  of  the  Church  inculcated  union  ?  Did  they  not  know  that  the  authority 
communicated  to  the  Conference  created  in  1808,  was  an  authority  to  make  "  rules 
and  regulations  for  our  Church  1"  Did  they  not  know  what  had  been  the  blessings 
of  an  itinerant  superintendency  and  a  travelling  ministry  1  Why,  certainly.  They 
knew,  therefore,  of  the  existence  of  this  supposed  unity,  and  it  never  entered  into 
their  brains  to  conceive  that  there  was  to  be  found  in  such  unity  of  the  Church  a  con- 
stitutional prohibition  upon  the  authorities  of  the  Church  to  create  two  Churches,  with 
reference  to  government,  where  one  only  before  existed.  But  what  is  there  in  this 
idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  1  It  is  confounded  in  the  minds  of  my  brothers  on 
the  other  side  with  the  government  of  the  Church.  The  unity  of  one  does  not  depend 
upon  the  existence  of  unity  in  the  other.  Wcsleyan  Methodists  are  to  be  found 
wherever  Christianity  is  to  be  found — Mtthodists  who  now  owe  allegiance  to  this 
body  are  to  be  found  the  world  over.  They  all  constitute  one  Church,  one  Methodist 
Episcopal  Christi^  Church  ;  but  they  are  governed  differently,  and  they  inculcate 
the  necessity,  in  order  that  there  may  be  this  one  Church,  of  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment, that  this  one  Jlethodist  Church  may  accommodate  itself,  as  a  Church,  to  the 
country,  and  the  times,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  may  find  itself. 

If  I  satisfied  the  Court  yesterday  that  the  Conference  of  1784  (indeed  there  was 
no  necessity  for  it  on  my  part,  for  the  learned  counsel  admitted  it)  had  the  autho- 
rity to  have  then  organized  two  Churches,  does  it  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  idea  of  Church  unity  any  negative  upon  the  power  to  divide 
itself  into  two  forms  of  government  1  That  must  be  very  clear.  Then  would  not 
the  Conference  called  together  in  1784  have  provided  that  there  should  be  two  terri- 
torial organizations  of  Methodists  with  reference  to  government,  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  one  South  and  the  other  ^^rth,  if  they  had  anticipated  the  state 
of  things  which  existed  in  1844  ;  if,  looking  to  the  existence  of  this  peculiar  domestic 
institution  to  which  the  South  adheres,  and  which  is  so  obnoxious  to  some  in  the 
North,  they  had  supposed  either  section  of  the  United  States  would  be  liable  to  be 
put  under  the  control  of  the  prejudices  of  the  other  upon  moral  political  administra- 
tive questions;  Why,  certainly  ;  and  yet  there  would  then  have  been  but  one  Me- 
thodist Episcopal  Church,  not  two  denominations  preaching  different  doctrines  and 
inculcating  a  different  faith,  but  one  indivisible  united  denomination  of  Christians, 
constituting,  in  the  Methodist  opinion,  the  one  Church,  clothed  with  all  the  sanctity 
of  unity.  If  that  could  have  been  done  in  1784,  according  to  the  same  train  of  rea- 
soning by  which  I  tried  to  conduct  the  Court  to  the  conclusion  to  which  I  invited 
them  yesterday,  it  could  equally  have  been  done  by  the  Conference  of  1792,  or  either 
of  the  succeeding  conferences,  including  the  Conference  of  1808,  which  created  the 
Conference  which,  in  1844,  adopted  the  Plan  of  Division  of  June,  1844. 

Our  brothers,  and  their  clients,  discovered  only  about  1848— they  had,  as  is  obvi- 
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ous,  acted  upon  a  different  notion  altogether  before — that  although  what  had  been 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Canada  division  established  the  existence  of  the  power  to 
divide,  there  was  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Canadian  connexion  with 
the  American  Church  something  which  distinguished  the  American  and  Canadian 
Churches  in  their  connexion  from  the  connexion  which  subsisted  between  the 
Southern  and  Northern  Methodists  as  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States.  My  friends  find  in  that  case  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  their 
argument  against  the  existence  of  the  power  in  question.  They  have  told  your 
Honours  that  the  connexion  between  the  American  and  the  Canadian  Churches  was  a 
mere  league,  existing  by  force  of  a  mere  treaty,  not  bringing  about,  as  between  the 
Canada  Conference  and  the  American  Church,  one  united  and  indivisible  Church, 
but  one  which  existed  not  by  force  of  any  governmental  existence,  not  by  virtue  of 
any  constitutional  existence,  but  by  virtue  of  some  supposed,  undefined,  unintelligi- 
ble agreement,  resulting  in  a  peculiar  and  undefinable  relationship  between  the  two. 
May  it  please  the  Court,  we  have  had,  as  we  all  know,  various  theories  about  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  the  different  schools  of  our  statesmen.  The 
one  have  considered  it  as  flowing  immediately  from  the  people,  and  not  as  consti- 
tuting a  compact  between  the  States,  and  existing  only  by  force  of  that  compact, 
and  remaining  only  in  existence  as  long  as  each  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
thought  proper  to  permit.  The  difference  between  the  two  schools  is  now  threaten- 
ed to  be  put  in  practical  operation.  South  Carolina  now  announces  the  rule  of 
constitutional  law  to  be,  very  many  in  the  South  out  of  South  Carolina  announce 
the  rule  of  constitutional  law  to  be,  that  there  is  no  government,  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  am  sure  this  Court  believe  there  is  a  government,  created  by  force  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  that  the  States  are  bound  solely  together  by 
virtue  of  a  league,  a  treaty,  to  be  found  in  the  assent  upon  the  part  of  each  one  of 
the  States,  that  as  between  itself  and  all  the  other  States  it  agrees  to  constitute  a 
portion  of  the  Union,  and  that  it  has  a  right  therefore  to  march  out  of  that  TJnion, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  agreement ;  and  this  is  threatened  to  be  done.  In  the  days  of 
nullification,  when  the  right  to  secede  was  claimed  upon  a  different  ground  from  that 
which  now  occasions  its  assertion,  the  exercise  by  congress  of  its  authority  to  lay 
imposts  and  duties,  the  same  doctrine  was,  in  substance,  announced.  Your  Honours, 
I  am  sure,  are  familiar  with  the  paper,  but  if  you  desire  to  refresh  your  recollections 
turn,  before  you  decide  upon  this  question,  to  the  memorable  proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  draughted,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  then  secretary  of  state,  Mr. 
Livingston,  in  which  he  mt  cts  the  question  as  to  the  consequences  to  result  from  the 
binding  operation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whether  that  constitution 
be  considered  as  emanating  from  the  people  directly,  or  as  having  been  tlie  creature 
of  a  compact  between  each  State  and  her  sister  States.  The  argument  is  this  :  that 
it  made  no  possible  difference  whether  it  came  into  existence  by  virtue  of  the  act  of 
the  people  individually,  or  by  virtue  of  a  compact  lielvvcen  the  Stales.  The  question 
still  was.  What  were  the  powers  of  the  <r(ivernmcnt  wliich  was  brought  into  existence  I 
Were  they  such  powers  as  demanded  for  their  execution,  for  their  preservation,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  government  so  created,  that  each  State  of  the  Union  shoulil 
be  held  to  be,  during  all  time,  a  portion  of  the  government  of  the  Union,  controlled 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  There  was  no  unprejudiced  man  in  the 
United  States  who  doubted  then  upon  the  question. 

Now,  let  us  apply  to  the  supposed  distinction  between  thi'  Canadian  case  and  the 
case  which  existed  in  1844  the  doctrine  of  that  )iroclaniation.  The  Canadian  Con- 
ference existed  before  thev  were  introduced  into  the  .Vmerican  Church.  Suppose  it 
did.    What  was  its  condition  after  it  was  introduced'    How  was  it  miroducedi 
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What  was  the  consequence  of  its  introduction'  It  was  introduced  as  an  annual  con- 
ference, sent  its  delegates  to  the  General  Conference  ;  it  became,  analogically  speak- 
ing, one  of  the  States  of  this  political  hierarchy,  and  bound  by  all  the  obligations, 
and  responsible  to  all  the  duties  which  the  rest  of  the  Church  were  bound  by  or 
responsible  to.  My  brother  who  spoke  Srst  on  the  other  side,  said,  that  in  the  nature 
of  things  there  must  have  been  a  territorial  limit  to  the  American  Church,  because  it 
had  no  authority  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Why  not  1  Does 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  know  any  territorial  limits?  Is  the  religion  of  our  Saviour 
bound  by  any  geographical  lines'!  I  beg  pardon  for  putting  any  such  inquiries. 
There  may  be,  in  the  particular,  local,  political  governments  of  some  countries,  im- 
pediments which  prevent  it  from  getting  within  the  limits  of  such  territories ;  but 
when  there  are  no  such  territorial  obstacles  in  peculiar  territorial  governments,  the 
world  is  before  it,  not  where  to  choose,  but  where,  from  its  high  and  holy  calling,  it 
is  obliged  to  go.  What  says  the  Discipline  1  In  the  History  of  the  Discipline,  page 
1 10,  we  find  the  following  note  to  the  23d  article  of  religion : — 

"  As  far  as  it  respects  civil  affairs,  we  believe  it  the  duty  of  Christians,  and  espe- 
cially all  Christian  ministers,  to  be  subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  country 
where  they  may  reside,  and  to  use  all  laudable  means  to  enjoin  obedience  to  the 
powers  that  be ;  and  therefore  it  is  expected  that  all  our  preachers  and  people,  who 
may  be  under  the  British  or  any  other  government,  will  behave  themselves  as  peace- 
able and  orderly  subjects." 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  preachers  of  the  North,  who  were  parties  to  the 
proceedings  which  resulted  in  the  separation  of  1844,  to  remember  that  it  was  ex- 
pected of  them  that  they  should  behave  themselves  as  peaceable  and  orderly 
citizens. 

"  This  note  wa^added  especially  to  meet  the  peculiar  case  of  the  brethren  in  Ca- 
nada, against  whom  unfounded  suspicions  had  been  created,  because  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which  they  were  then  a  part,  was  regarded  as  a  foreign  eccle- 
siastical authority." 

The  Canadian  Church  was  separated  in  1828.  The  question  is.  What  were  its 
obligations,  and  duties,  and  rights  when  it  was  in  1  Did  they  claim,  as  South  Carolina 
now  does,  to  secede  by  virtue  of  any  independent  authority  of  their  own,  or  by  vir- 
tue of  any  reserved  right,  or  inherent  right  growing  out  of  the  particular  character 
of  the  constitution  which  brought  them  into  the  American  Church  ? 

Turning  to  pp.  32  and  33  Proofs  No.  1,  I  find  a  petition  "  to  the  bishops  and  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  from  the  "  Ca- 
nada Annual  Conference,"  one  of  the  conferences  constituting  the  Church,  and 
sending  delegates  to  the  General  Conference : — 

"  The  Canada  Conference  having,  after  mature  deliberation,  deemed  a  separation 
expedient,  most  humbly  pray  that  they  may  be  set  off  a  separate  and  independent 
Church  in  Canada." 

"  Set  off,"  by  whomi  According  to  the  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side,  it  was 
only  for  them  to  say  that  they  willed  it,  and  they  could  go  off;  it  was  only  for  them 
to  say  they  would  establish  for  themselves  a  separate  Church  organization,  and 
it  was  done.  That  is  not  the  view  they  took  of  it.  They  then  go  on  to  give  the 
reasons  why  they  ask  the  General  Conference  to  set  them  off  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent Church.    They  are  : — 

"  1st.  Our  political  relations,  and  the  political  feelings  of  a  great  part  of  the  com- 
munity, are  such  that  we  labour  under  many  very  serious  embarrassments  on  account 
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of  our  union  with  the  United  States,  from  which  embarrassments  we  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  relieved  by  a  separation. 

"  2d.  The  local  circumstances  of  our  societies  in  this  Province  ;  the  rapid  increase 
and  extension  of  the  work,  both  among  the  white  inhabitants  and  the  Indians  ;  the 
prospects  of  division  among  ourselves,  if  our  present  relation  be  continued,  render  it 
necessary  for  us  to  be  under  ecclesiastical  regulations  somewhat  of  a  peculiar  char- 
acter, so  as  to  suit  our  local  circumstances. 

"  3d.  It  is  highly  probable  that  we  shall  obtain  some  important  religious  privileges 
by  becoming  a  separate  body. 

"4th.  In  the  event  of  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  it  would  be  altogether  im- 
practicable for  a  superintendent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  unless  he  be  resi- 
dent in  this  Province. 

"  5th.  It  is  the  general  wish  of  our  people  in  this  Province  to  become  separate ; 
nor  will  they,  according  to  present  appearances,  be  satisfied  without  such  sepa- 
ration." 

Now  let  us  see  what  was  proposed  to  be  done,  and  then  what  was  done.  On 
page  34  I  find  that  the  committee  to  whom  this  matter  was  referred,  report : — 

"  The  committee  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion,  that,  however  peculiar  may  be 
the  situation  of  our  brethren  in  Canada,  and  however  much  we  may  sympathize  with 
them  in  their  present  state  of  perplexity,  this  General  Conference  cannot  consistent- 
ly grant  them  a  separate  Church  establishment,  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioners." 

Why  not  1  If  the  theory  now  relied  upon  be  correct,  the  relationship  had  existed 
by  means  of  a  treaty  ;  the  contracting  parties  were  the  American  Church  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Canadian  Church  upon  the  other  ;  they  existed  as  one,  simply  because  of 
the  operation  and  authority  of  that  treaty.  If,  as  my  learned  brother,  who  spoke  first 
on  the  other  side,  and  to  whom  I  am  particularly  replying,  supposed,  the  connexion 
between  the  Canada  Church  and  the  American  Church  was  only  by  treaty,  and  was 
like  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  power,  that  it  could  be  divi- 
ded by  a  treaty  to  which  each  of  the  original  contracting  parties  agreed — if  this  be  so, 
I  ask- how  it  is  possible  that  a  unanimous  opinion  could  be  entertained  that  there  was  no 
authority  to  grant  the  prayer  of  this  petition  ]  What  doubt  could  there  have  been  on  the 
subject,  if  Canada  was  a  contracting  party  to  a  treaty  and  desired  to  go,  and  the 
.\merican  Church,  the  only  other  party,  was  willing  to  let  her  go  ]  Why,  it  would 
be  a  singular  sort  of  treaty  which  the  parties  themselves  could  not  get  rid  of.  If  the 
theory  of  our  friends  is  well  founded,  it  is  a  species  of  domestic  economy  that  would 
prove  very  beneficial  to  a  certain  class  of  citizens,  even  perhaps  members  of  the  bar, 
not  to  speak  of  others,  which  brings  into  posscs.sion  property  which  they  could  not 
get  rid  of  This  committee  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion,  that  as  things  then 
were  there  was  no  authority  to  organize  a  separate  or^iuiizatiou  of  the  Canadian 
Church.  Let  us  see  if  they  believed  in  the  theory  now  taken,  that  the  connexion 
was  the  result  of  a  treaty  between  these  two  original  parties  which  either  would  be 
at  liberty  to  dissolve.    The  committee  says  : — 

•'The  committee,  therefore,  recommend  to  the  General  Conference." 

\\'hat  ! 

"  That  inasmuch  as  the  several  annual  conferences  have  not  recommended  it  to  the 
General  Conference,  it  is  unconstitulimial." 

Then  if  they  had  recommended  it,  it  would  have  been  constitutional.  They  want 
a  change  of  government,  not  the  authority  to  dissolve  a  league.  Considering  that 
the  power  existed  in  the  constituents  of  the  General  Conference,  the  annual  confer- 
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ences,  they  wish  first  to  have  a  vote  of  the  annual  conferences  consenting  to  the 
separation,  and  then  they  say  the  General  Conference  could  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  Church  in  Canada ;  then,  instead  of  being  unconstitutional,  it 
would  be  plainly  constitutional.  This  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  idea,  relied 
on  by  my  friends  on  the  other  side  wifli  so  much  ability,  that  there  was  something 
peculiar  in  the  relationship  between  the  Canadian  Church  and  the  American  Church. 

Now  what  did  they  do  1  Their  sympathies  ran  so  high,  and  they  regretted  so  much 
the  perplexity  of  their  Canadian  brethren,  that  they  suffered  the  Canadian  brethren 
to  establish  a  separate  Church,  and  that  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  How  do 
they  do  it  1    On  p.  37,  we  find  it  resolved — 

"  That,  whereas  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  has  heretofore  been  extended  over  the  ministers  and  members  in 
connexion  with  said  Church  in  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  by  mutual  agreement, 
and  by  the  consent  and  desire  of  our  brethren  in  that  Province  ;  and  whereas  this 
General  Conference  is  satisfactorily  assured  that  our  brethren  in  the  said  Province, 
under  peculiar  and  pressing  circumstances,  do  now  desire  to  organize  themselves 
into  a  distinct  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  friendly  relations  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  and  it  is  hereby  re- 
solved, by  the  delegates  of  the  annual  conferences  in  General  Conference  assembled: — 

"  That  if  the  annual  conferences  in  Upper  Canada,  at  its  ensuing  session,  or  any 
succeeding  session  previously  to  the  next  General  Conference,  shall  definitely  determine 
on  this  course,  and  elect  a  general  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  that  Province,  this  General  Conference  do  hereby  authorize  any  one  or  more  of 
the  general  superintendents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  assistance  of  any  two  or  more  elders,  to  ordain  such  general  superintendent 
for  the  said  Church  in  Upper  Canada,"  &c. 

That  was  done.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  be  hypercritical  in  the  consideration  of 
the  terms  on  whiA  it  was  done.  There  was  a  jurisdiction  existing,  whether  by 
agreement  or  not  is  not  material.  It  all  exists  by  agreement.  These  annual  con- 
ferences come  under  the  General  Conference  by  agreement ;  there  is  no  political 
power,  no  ecclesiastical  power  by  which  they  can  be  brought  in  against  theii"  own 
consent,  or  kept  in  against  their  own  will.  The  Church  lives  in  every  member  of 
it  by  agreement,  but  still  it  lives  as  a  Church,  governed  by  its  peculiar  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  long  as  it  does  live.  The  Canada  case  is  exactly  a  case  in  point.  The 
power  exerted  was  the  same.  The  necessity  in  one  sense  for  the  exercise  of  the 
power  was  the  same.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  exercised  was  substantially  the 
same.  And  from  1828,  when  that  power  was  exercised,  up  to  the  time  when  your  Hon- 
ours have  been  called  upon  to  hear  this  cause,  or  up  to  a  period  comparatively  recent, 
nobody  whispered  the  existence  of  a  rational  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  General  Con- 
ference to  divide  itself  into  as  many  separate  and  distinct  Churches  as  in  their  judg- 
ment the  good  of  the  Church  demanded ;  as  far  as  I  am  advised,  no  one  of  the 
annual  conferences  which  was  called  upon  to  decide  under  the  third  resolution  of  the 
Plan  of  Division,  whether  they  would  change  the  sixth  restrictive  article  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  ever,  by  vote  or  declaration,  denied  the  constitutionality  of 
the  division.  I  beg  your  Honours  to  bear  that  in  mind.  Whether  there  were 
expressions  of  individual  opinion  was  another  matter  ;  but  no  vote  was  taken,  no  pro- 
position was  suggested,  looking  to  any  distant  and  definitive  action  upon  the  part  of 
any  one  of  the  annual  conferences.  North  or  South,  against  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  Conference  of  1844  to  adopt  the  Plan  of  Division  of  1844. 

That  is  not  all.  These  gentlemen,  now  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  North,  have  fallen  very  far  short  of  their  duty,  if  the  theory  upon  which 
they  are  now  acting  be  a  sound  one.  They  are  responsible  to  the  Church,  and,  what 
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is  still  more,  to  their  God,  for  a  very  lame  and  imperfect  performance  of  their  duties. 
They  sav  that  the  division  authorized  and  organized  under  the  Plan  of  181:4  was  un- 
constitutional. In  the  Conference  of  1848,  at  Pittsburgh,  they  said  it  was  brought 
about  by  the  act  of  the  Southern  members  without  cause.  They  say,  through  their 
counsel  now,  in  the  presence  of  your  Honours,  that  these  Southern  members  are 
all  secessionists.  Gentlemen,  do  you  believe  it  !  Gentlemen  defendants,  do  you 
conscientiously  believe  it  1  Of  course,  they  must  say  "  Ves."  Then  march  up  to 
the  duty  which  is  upon  you.  It  was  a  part  of  that  Plan,  as  the  Court  will  see  on 
pp.  130  and  131,  not  dependant  in  any  way  on  the  assent  of  any  annual  conferences, 
except  the  assent  of  the  annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States  to  the  first 
resolution. 

That  all  the  property  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  meeting-houses, 
parsonages,  colleges,  schools,  conference  funds,  cemeteries,  and  of  every  kind  within 
the  limits  of  the  Southern  organization,  shall  be  forever  free  from  any  claim  set  up 
on  the  part  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  so  far  as  this  resolution  can  be  of 
force  in  the  premises." 

Xow  if  the  Plan  is  unconstitutional,  go  and  take  this  property.  Do  not  tell  me  that 
there  is  to  be  found  in  the  prejudices  of  the  Southern  tribunals  an  obstacle  to  success. 
The  tribunals  of  the  United  States  are  open  ;  they  are  raised  above  the  level  of  any 
possible  supposed  local  prejudices — standing  upon  a  more  elevated  platform,  looking 
over  the  whole  country,  and  bound  to  free  themselves  from  the  existence  of  anything 
like  sectional  or  other  prejudice  or  partiality.  Go  into  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  The  property  here  referred  to  is  worth  millions.  Get  back  the  meeting-houses, 
the  parsonages,  the  colleges,  the  schools,  the  conference  funds,  the  cemeteries,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Southern  Church.  The  men  who  hold  them  are  no  part  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  They  are  mere  wrong  doers.  Do  not  content  your- 
selves with  keeping  merely  the  money  which  happens  to  be  located  at  theNorth  ;  do  not 
satisfy  yourselves  with  refusing  to  dole  out  the  miserable  pittance  which  has  heretofore 
supported  the  wants  of  the  aged,  and  infirm,  and  supernumerary  preachers,  and  their 
families,  in  the  South  ;  do  not  keep  that  for  your  own  preachers,  your  own  wives, 
and  your  own  children  ;  but  if  you  are  right,  <^et  back  this  vast  amount  of  property, 
devote  it  to  the  cause  of  your  Church  to  which  these  Southern  se]iaratists  have  no 
title  to  l)iloni,r.  These  Southern  schismatics,  with,  as  you  pret(^nd  to  believe,  the 
brandint;  degradation  of  slavery  upon  their  brow,  have  no  right  to  it  ; — put  it  in  the 
hands  of  pure  Christian  men — men  who  are  sufficiently  pure  and  Christian  to  carry 
God's  tidings  of  salvation  everywhere,  and  administer  the  sacraments  of  his  love  to 
all  ;  do  not  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  these  lost  Southern  men.  But  they  have  not 
done  this.  Why  not  I  Can  any  reason  be  given,  except  a  conviction  that  the  pro- 
perty belongs  to  the  South  !  Can  any  reason  be  given  consistent  with  their  duty, 
except  a  conviction  that  it  was  made  the  property  of  the  South  hv  force  of  this  very 
separate  organization  of  the  Southern  Church,  unde  r  the  autliorily  of  the  Plan  of 
Separation  of  IN  14  !  There  have,  it  is  true,  been  some  adventurous  spirits  who 
have  sen  wed  themselves  up  to  the  sticking  point  dI  maintaining  that  the  Plan  being 
unconstitutional  and  void,  fell  in  all  its  (.articular.s  to  the  ground,  and  thai  the 
(jhiirch  and  its  iiroperty.  everywhere,  stands  as  it  stood  before  the  Plan  of  IS. 14  was 
ado|)ted. 

^'our  Honours  li.iye  been  referred  to  one  case,  where  a  gentleman  named  ,\rm- 
stroni;,  claiming  to  have  been  a  large  contributor  to  a  meeting-house  in  .Maysville, 
Kentucky,  willi  some  followers,  conscientious,  I  have  no  doubt — God  forbid  that  I 
.-should  doubt  that  they  were  influenced  bv  proper  motives — contested  the  right  of  the 
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Southern  Church  to  that  meeting-house,  upon  the  very  ground  of  the  absolute  nullity 
of  the  Plan  of  Separation,  and  the  absolute  nullity  consequently  of  the  title  to  the 
meeting-house  which  was  dependant  upon  that  plan. 

The  case  was  first  taken  before  a  single  judge  vested  with  chancery  jurisdiction, 
and  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case, 
and  by  force  of  the  provisions  of  a  Kentucky  statute  of  general  operation,  applying, 
as  he  considered,  to  the  case,  the  equitable  mode  of  disposing  of  the  property  would 
be  to  give  the  use  of  the  house  one  week,  or  one  Sunday,  to  one  branch,  and  the  next 
week,  or  the  next  Sunday,  to  the  other  branch.  The  case  was  carried  up  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  Kentucky.  I  commend  your  Honours  to  that  decision,  as  delivered  by 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  which  throughout  he  deems  it  to  be  too  clear  for 
doubt,  (speaking  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the  Court,)  that  the  Conference  of  1844 
had  the  constitutional  right  to  adopt  the  Plan  of  division  of  that  year,  and  that  by 
force  of  that  division  the  entire  title  to  this  property  was  vested  in  the  Southerly  or- 
ganized Church.  They,  the  North,  tried  the  question  once,  through  Mr.  Armstrong, 
and  they  tried  it  in  vain.  Now,  all  is  acquiesced  in.  The  South  stands  upon  the 
title  to  all  the  property  of  which  it  is  now  in  the  actual  enjoyment,  by  virtue  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  division  authorized  by  the  Plan  of  1844 — in  virtue  of  that  con- 
stitutional title,  and  none  other.  I  beg  your  Honours  to  remember  that.  They 
stand,  too,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Conference,  which  established  a  like  separate 
organization  for  what  was  before  an  integral  portion  of  the  Church,  in  the  Canada 
case.  They  stand  upon  the  recorded  opinions  of  almost  every  member  of  the  Con- 
ference of  1844,  that  that  Conference  had  the  authority  to  sanction  the  division. 
They  stand  upon  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  bishops,  the  executive  heads  of  the 
Church,  that  the  Conference  had  the  authority  to  adopt  it.  They  stand  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  entire  Conference  of  1844,  as  far  as  we  can  find  their  opinions  from 
their  votes,  that  ftie  Conference  had  the  constitutional  authority  to  adopt  it.  They 
are,  therefore,  covered  all  over  with  the  sanctions  which  title  can  derive  from  pre- 
cedent, from  the  judicial,  legislative,  and  executive  authority  of  this  Church,  and 
from  the  express  adjudication  of  a  court  of  last  resort,  not  surpassed  by  any  court  in 
the  Union,  in  all  the  qualities  which  give  a  tribunal  claims  to  respect.  They  stand, 
above  all  and  higher  than  all,  upon  the  character,  the  holy  character  of  that  Power 
above  from  which  the  entire  authority  of  the  Church  is  derived ;  upon  the  charter 
which  he  gives  to  his  Church  to  go  throughout  the  world,  and,  accommodating  itself 
to  the  wants,  and  the  peculiarities,  and  the  times  in  which  his  ministers  may  find 
themselves,  to  carry  his  word  and  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  all. 

Lest  I  might  forget  the  very  words  in  which  this  mighty  power  is  communicated  

which,  I  need  not  tell  this  Court,  should  never  be  done  with  any  language  which 
flows  from  so  sacred  and  so  revered  a  source — let  me  read  to  your  Honours  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  the  higher,  holier  constitution  of  the  Church,  as  given  by 
God  himself  to  the  apostles,  the  first  travelling  preachers  in  his  service.  He  tells 
them,  Matthew  xxviii,  18-20  : — 

"  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach 
allMLtzons,  baptizing  them  m  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  teachmg  them  to  observe  all  thmgs  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  ;  and 
lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

"  All  nations."  There  are  no  territorial  restrictions  upon  your  authority,  gentlemen 
travelling  preachers  of  this  Church.  Your  constituent  is  the  Maker  of  the  universe, 
under  whom  and  for  whom  you  act.  He  knows  no  local  distinctions  which  we  poor 
fraa  beings  know ;  and  knowing,  because  we  are  frail  often  do  the  greatest  injustice 
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in  consequence  of  the  knowledge.  He  wishes  all  brought  to  salvation  ;  the  inaste; 
to  be  enlightened,  the  slave  to  be  enUghtened  ;  the  master  to  be  saved,  the  slave  to 
be  saved.  You  libel  the  memory  of  the  Author  of  your  Church,  you  trample  upon 
the  constitution  of  that  Church  as  derived  from  God,  whom  you  are  bound  to  adore,  if 
you  bring  into  the  administration  of  the  duties  which  he  imposes  upon  you,  any  test 
which  deprives  you  of  the  authority  to  preach  to  the  master  and  to  the  slave.  I  have 
done  with  the  first  point. 

The  duty  which  is  before  me  in  the  consideration  of  the  next  three  points,  is  com- 
paratively an  unimportant  one.  But  before  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
second  point  of  my  argument,  although  I  feel  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  decision 
of  this  case,  it  is  due  to  those  that  I  represent,  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  upon 
what  they  believe  to  have  been  the  necessity  of  asking  for  a  separate  organization  of 
this  Church.  I  shall  be  comparatively  short,  the  whole  subject  having  been  so  clearly 
and  perspicuously  presented  by  my  colleague. 

The  agitation  of  slavery  in  the  quarterly  conferences,  in  the  annual  conferences,  in 
the  General  Conference,  the  judgment  against  preacher  Harding,  the  judgment  in  the 
case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  both  of  them  in  the  Conference  of  1844,  brought  about,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  delegates  from  the  Southern  conferences  in  the  first  place,  and  after- 
wards in  the  opinion  of  the  Southern  conferences,  a  conviction  that  the  Church  itself, 
in  order  to  be  saved,  must  exist  under  separate  and  distinct  organizations  at  the  South 
and  at  the  North.  My  learned  brother  who  spoke  first  on  the  other  side,  ingeniously 
endeavoured  to  maintain  that,  of  the  three  reasons  which  were  assigned,  in  what  is 
termed  the  Declaration  of  the  members  from  the  South  in  this  Con^rence,  for  desiring 
a  separate  Church  organization,  two  of  them  were  afterwards  abandoned,  and  the 
other,  to  make  the  most  of  it,  was  a  mere  erroneous  judgment  of  the  Conference  upon 
a  question  over  which  they  had  clear  jurisdiction.  Let  me,  in  this  connexion,  refer 
to  what  is  the  fact  in  relation  to  this  matter.  In  1844,  not  only  was  a  division  au- 
thorizi  d  by  the  General  Conference,  if  the  po\yer  existed,  as  in  this  branch  of  the 
argument  I  assume,  but  it  was  demanded  for  the  salety  of  the  Church.  In  the  Ca- 
nada case,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  your  Honours  will  find,  on  p.  44  of 
Proofs  No.  1,  that  it  is  .asserted  that  a  division  was  to  be  made,  when  division  was 
necessary  to  save  the  Church  ;  that  is,  to  save  the  Church  there— there  m  the  par- 
ticular locality — not  to  save  it  elsewhere  where  the  exigency  does  not  e.vist.  When 
a  stall'  of  things  exists  which  endangers  the  usefulness  of  the  Church,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  is,  divide,  in  order  to  save.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  Declaration 
of  the  Southern  delegates,  in  1814,  on  p.  'J7,  stales  the  iiecessitv  of  a  division  to 
save  the  (.'hurch.  In  the  second  placi',  the  universal  opinion  of  the  Southern  dele- 
gates was,  that  a  division  was  necessary  to  save  the  Cliureh.  :i<l-  The  conduct  of  the 
Conference  in  Harding's  and  in  .\ndrcw's  c.ises  proved  the  necessity  of  a  division 
in  ordiT  to  savi-  tlie  Church,  llh.  The  doctrines  avowed  bv  the  .\ortliern  members  of 
the  Cliurch  in  the  Conference  of  in  the  Answer  to  tlie  Protest  of  Southern 

iiieiiiliers  against  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  ,\ndrew,  jirevc  d,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
ni  ec  ssitv  of  a  division  to  save  the  Church — it  being  alwa\s  understood  that  I  mean 
tosjvi-  the  Cliureh  in  the  South.  5th.  The  o])inioii  of  i  ach  one  of  the  annual  con- 
lereiiees  of  the  Snuth  was,  that  a  division  w.is  required  m  order  to  save  the  Church. 
6th  The  errtain  coijsr(|ii(  nces,  not  relying  on  opinions  as  the  only  evideriee,  of  the 
tendeiiev  of  the  acts  of  the  nieiiibersoftlieGeiier.il  Conference  Imni  the  North,  must 
have  been,  in  the  judgment  of  all  sane  nirii,  the  jinidin  tion  of  a  state  of  things  iii  thi 
South,  lliat  would  render  a  division  of  the  Church  absolutely  imperative,  in  order  to 
save  :  le  Church  in  the  South.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  bishops  of  this  Church 
as  tu  the  consequence  of  this  slavery  agitation,  to  be  found  in  their  address,  upon 
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p.  58,  and  in  their  answer  to  the  British  Conference,  pp.  64-66  ;  and  the  opinion  of 
the  individual  bishops,  given  in  their  collective  capacity,  in  advance  of  the  judgment 
on  the  case  of  Andrew,  in  their  address  to  the  Conference,  by  whom,  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  that  judgment  was  pronounced,  as  well  as  in  the  debate  before 
the  judgment,  which  your  Honours  wi*find  on  pages  88-91. 

Finally  :  the  opinion  of  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  as  set  forth  in  their  pre- 
amble to  the  Plan  of  Separation,  established  the  existence  of  the  necessity  to  divide 
this  Church,  in  order  to  save  it  in  the  South. 

I  have  not  time,  nor  would  it  be  right,  to  trespass  upon  the  kindness  of  the  Court, 
already  so  indulgently  extended  to  me,  to  read  the  particular  evidence  on  either  of 
these  points  ;  but  the  Court  will  pardon  me,  for  reading  a  sentence  or  two  from  the 
address  of  the  bishops,  pp.  58-60 — cool,  unimpassioned  men,  not  acting  under  the 
influence  of  the  local  agitation  to  which  this  Church  was  subject,  but  whose  very 
functions  of  general  superintendency,  freed  them  from  the  prejudices  which  some- 
times arise  from  mere  local  opinions.  The  address  to  which  I  refer  is  the  address 
to  the  General  Conference  of  1840.    They  say  in  that  address  : — 

"  At  the  last  session  of  the  General  Conference  the  subject  of  slavery  and  its  abo- 
lition was  extensively  discussed,  and  vigorous  exertions  made  to  effect  new  legisla- 
tion upon  it.  But  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  ground,  aided  by  the  light 
of  past  experience,  it  was  the  solemn  conviction  of  the  Conference  that  the  interests  of 
religion  would  not  be  advanced  by  any  additional  enactments  in  regard  to  it." 

They  had  gone  far  enough  ;  a  step  further  might  be  ruinous.  They  then  say  that 
they  advised  the  subject  to  be  dropped  everywhere.  On  page  59,  after  stating  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Conference  was  generally  acquiesced  in,  they  go  on  : — 

"  But  we  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  in  some  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  conferences,  in  contravention  of  your  Christian  and  pastoral  counsel,  and  of 
your  best  efforts  t5  carry  it  into  effect,  the  subject  has  been  agitated  in  such  forms, 
and  in  such  a  spirit,  as  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church.  This  unhappy  agitation 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  annual  conferences,  but  has  been  introduced  into  quar- 
terly conferences,  and  made  the  absorbing  business  of  self-created  bodies  in  the 
bosom  of  our  beloved  Zion.    The  professed  object  of  all  these  operations  " — 

Of  course  it  was  the  professed  object,  and  I  hope  the  sincere  object.  Fanatical 
error  is  always  sincere.  When  it  ceases  to  be  sincere  it  becomes  corruption,  and  no 
man  can  imagine  that  in  the  Church. 

"  The  professed  object  of  all  these  operations  is  to  free  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  from  the  '  great  moral  evil  of  slavery,'  and  to  secure  to  the  enslaved  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  free  citizens  of  these  United  States.  How  far  the  measures 
adopted,  and  the  manner  of  applying  those  measures,  are  calculated  to  accomplish 
such  an  issue,  even  if  it  could  be  etfected  by  any  action  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  your 
united  wisdom  will  enable  you  to  judge." 

If  these  gentlemen  could  only  wake  up  to  the  condition  of  things  which  they  have 
brought  about  in  the  Southern  States,  they  would  find  that,  for  every  rivet  they  have 
loosened,  they  have  added  tens  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  rivets  to  this  very 
condition  of  slavery.  One  of  the  members  who  figured  in  the  Conference  of  1840 
and  1844,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  proceedings  against  preacher  Harding, 
and  also  took  a  conspicuous  part  against  Bishop  Andrew,  has  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
months  been  serving  as  chaplain  to  a  convention  in  Maryland,  whose  very  first 
step — a  step  which  never  would  have  been  taken  but  for  the  agitation  in  the  Church 
and  out  of  the  Church  on  this  question  of  slavery — and  the  only  measure  I  think 
upon  which  they  were  unanimous,  was  to  provide  as  part  of  the  organic  constitutional 
law  of  Maryland,  that  manumission  should  not  be  brought  about  by  any  legislative 
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provision.  Maryland,  in  the  advance  of  the  philanthropic  movement,  which  I  would 
have  it  understood  did  not  begin  at  the  North,  but  at  the  South,  for  putting  an  end 
to  human  bondage  as  far  back  as  1790,  opened  wide  the  doors  to  emancipation.  But 
by  the  agitation  in  this  Church  and  out  of  it,  in  other  Churches,  in  the  Presbyterian 
and  Baptist  Churches,  a  condition  of  things  was  brought  about  as  far  back  as  1836, 
which  caused  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  then  invested  with  the  right  of  providing, 
with  the  assent  of  the  next  subsequent  legislature,  a  change  of  the  constitution,  to 
change  the  constitution  of  the  State,  so  as  to  take  from  the  legislature  the  authority 
to  authorize  general  manumission  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  unless  such  act  was 
unanimously  passed  at  one  session,  and  unanimously  sanctioned  at  the  succeedino- 
session — practically  an  impossible  condition.  Now  this  very  Mr.  Griffith,  who  in 
the  Conference  of  1844  sneered  at  the  Maryland  law  which  secured  to  a  woman  her 
slave  property  belonging  to  her  at  the  time  of  marriage,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  which,  according  to  him,  gives  everything  belonging  to 
the  woman  to  her  husband,  as  by  Divine  right,  is  found  acting  as  chaplain  in  a  con- 
vention of  slaveholders  who  have  been  driven  to  the  conviction  of  the  necessity, 
brought  about  by  the  very  excitement  in  which  he  and  others  have  been  engaged,  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  constitutional  law  of  Maryland  that  slavery  shall  always  exist 
within  her  limits.  I  speak  under  the  conviction  of  a  sincerity  as  great  as  I  ever  felt, 
when  I  say  that,  but  for  this  very  agitation  and  the  making  it  a  political  matter, 
Maryland  ere  this  would  not  have  had  a  slave  footprint  within  her  limits.  You  have 
doomed  us,  those  of  us  who  have  no  love  for  that  particular  condition  of  things,  and 
I  confess  myself  to  be  one  of  them — but  not  upon  the  ground  that  there  are  any  in- 
junctions in  the  Gospel  which  prohibit  it,  for  there  are  none.  The  Author  of  our 
religion  came  not  into  the  world  to  raise  the  arm  of  one  man  against  his  fellow-man, 
to  bring  about  servile  war,  to  carry  bloodshed  and  desolation  into  the  homes  and 
hearths  of  men  ;  He  came  to  save  through  the  instrumentality  of  doctrines  sure, 
when  properly  understood  and  inculcated,  to  save.    He  came  not  to  destroy  masters. 

WTiat  say  the  bishops  of  this  Church  in  that  Christian  but  cutting  rebuke  to  their 
brethren  across  the  waters  !  It  is  due  to  the  bishops  of  this  Church  to  say  that  they 
have  not  only  never  taken  part  in  this  agitation,  but  they  have  done  all  they  could  do 
as  Christian  men  to  arrest  it.    They  say,  page  66  : — 

"  Under  the  administration  of  the  venerated  Dr.  Coke,  this  plain  distinction  was 
once  overlooked,  and  it  was  attempted  to  urge  emancipation  in  all  the  States  ;  but 
this  attempt  proved  almost  ruinous,  and  was  soon  abandoned  by  the  doctor  himself. 
While,  therefore,  the  Church  has  encouraged  emancipation  in  those  States  where 
the  laws  permit  it  and  allow  the  frecd-man  to  enjoy  freedom,  we  have  refrained,  for 
conscience' sake,  from  all  intermeddling  with  the  subject  in  those  other  States  where 
the  laws  make  it  criminal.  And  such  a  course  we  think  agreeabU'  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  indicated  by  St.  Paul's  inspired  instruction  to  servants,  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  chap,  vii,  vcr.  20,  21.  For  if  servants  were  not  to  care  for  their  servitude 
when  they  might  not  be  free,  though  if  they  might  be  free  they  should  use  it  rather, 
so  neither  sliould  masters  be  condemned  for  not  setting  thein  free  when  they  might 
not  do  so,  though  ?/ they  might  they  should  do  so  rather.'''' 

But  in  these  modern  days,  as  compared  with  some  who  are  to  be  found  amongst 
us,  ill  a  pure  and  elevated  morality  St.  Paul  was  a  Hottentot,  and  in  a  far-seeing  and 
far-sc.irching  wisdom  Christ  himself  an  imbecile  !  They  seek  to  improve  upon  the 
morality  of  St.  Paul.  They  attempt  and  claim  authority  to  exercise  the  function  of 
supplying  the  omissions  of  the  Deity.  God,  speaking  through  Paul,  tells  masters  to 
take  care  of  their  servants,  and  servants  to  obey  their  masters.  These  modern  apos- 
'les,  tracing  their  authority  to  some  law  higher  even  than  the  law  of  God,  proclaim 
.substantially,  "  Slaves,  exterminate  your  masters  ;  they  are  your  oj)pressors,  and  you 
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stand  entitled  to  freedom  upon  some  high,  more  elevated,  purer  law  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Gospel  of  your  God."  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  extent  to  which  this 
fanaticism  has  gone  in  this  Church  is,  in  the  particulars  to  which  I  have  alluded,  com- 
paratively limited  but  these  gentlemen  stand  still  within  narrow  and  perilous  limits 
on  that  question.  I  pray  them,  as  sefvants  of  God,  to  remember  that  the  progress 
of  fanatacism  is  never  backward,  unless  it  be  driven  backward  by  the  dread  of  force 
and  bloodshed.  The  stake  has  often  witnessed  the  dying  sincerity  of  the  fanatic  as 
well  as  of  the  martyr. 

Pardon  me  for  a  moment  in  reading  to  you,  to  show  the  extent  to  which  this  feeling 
had  gone,  from  the  address  of  Bishop  Andrew  himself  to  this  very  Conference,  who 
were  about  to  pass  judgment  on  his  moral  and  religious  life,  and  to  proclaim  him  to 
the  world  as  unfitted  to  minister  at  the  altar  of  God  in  this  the  Northern  section  of  the 
land,  however  competent  he  might  be  at  the  South.  This  address,  which  is  a  long 
speech,  and  challenges  commendation,  your  Honours  will  find  on  page  148  of  the 
Debates  of  the  Conference  of  1844.  He  states  how  he  became  a  slaveholder  ;  and  he 
then  says  : — 

"  It  has  been  said  I  did  this  thing  voluntarily,  and  with  my  eyes  open.  I  did  so  de- 
liberately and  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  God  has  blessed  our  union." 

What  do  you  suppose  he  is  speaking  of.  Why,  he  married  a  Southern  lady,  and 
it  was  said  in  the  Conference  that  he  ought  not  to  have  married  any  Southern  woman 
who  had  slaves,  that  it  was  a  sin  against  God  to  marry  a  female  if  she  was  the  owner 
of  slaves.    He  goes  on  : — 

"  I  might  have  avoided  this  difficulty  by  a  trick — ^by  making  over  those  slaves  to 
my  wife  before  marriage  ;  or,  by  doing  as  a  friend,  who  has  taken  ground  for  the  reso- 
lution before  you,  suggested." 

What  do  you  suppose  was  the  remedy  recommended  by  this  conscientious  friend, 
who  would  not  permit  Bishop  Andrew  to  remain  in  the  Church  because  he  was  the 
owner  of  slaves  by  marriage  1    It  was  : — 

" '  Why,'  said  he,  '  did  you  not  let  your  wife  make  over  these  negroes  to  her 
children,  securing  to  herself  an  annuity  from  themV  " 

That  would  have  been  honest — that  would  have  emancipated  the  negroes.  That 
is  it  not  all.    He  says  he  could  not  get  rid  of  them  : — 

"  They  love  their  mistress,  and  could  not  be  induced,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
leave  her.  Sir,  an  aged  and  respectable  minister  said  to  me  several  years  ago,  when 
I  stated  just  such  a  case  to  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  do, — '  I  would  set 
them  free,'  said  he,  '  I 'd  wash  my  hands  of  them,  and  if  they  went  io  the  devil,  I 'd 

BE  CLE.iR  OF  THEM.'" 

There  is  the  philanthropy  of  fanaticism.  To  free  them  ;  if  we  cannot  do  it  in  any 
other  way,  send  them  to  the  devil — that  is  our  mission.  I  am  not  to  be  understood 
as  intimating  for  a  moment  that  the  Church  as  a  Church,  or  that  the  members  gene- 
rally entertain  such  opinions.  I  refer  to  this  as  an  instance,  to  show  the  alarming, 
unchristian  results  to  which  fanaticism  leads.  It  would  be  but  another,  and  compa- 
tively  a  humane  step  to  have  said :  "  You  masters  of  the  South,  get  clear  of  your  slaves 
by  cutting  their  throats  ;"  or,  '■  You  slaves  of  the  South,  get  clear  of  your  masters 
and  become  freemen  by  cutting  their  throats."  In  either  case  the  dead  might  go  to 
heaven,  which  would  be  infinitely  better  than  sending  either  master  or  slave  to  the 
devil,  as  one  means  to  get  rid  of  slavery. 

I  have  not  time  to  turn  your  Honours'  attention  to  the  grounds  taken  in  relation  to 
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the  Maryland  law  as  to  the  power  of  Mr.  Harding  to  emancipate  his  negroes.  He 
could  not  emancipate  them,  for  the  very  important  reason  that  they  did  not  belong  to 
him,  but  belonged  to  his  wife.  I  will,  however,  refer  to  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Collins 
and  Mr.  Griffith  in  the  Conference  of  1844  on  the  Harding  case.  One  of  them,  Mr. 
Collins,  governed  I  trust  by  conscientious  considerations  of  duty,  takes  occasion  to 
declare,  page  42  of  the  Debates  : — 

"  But  he  would  say  boldly,  that  if  the  law  had  been  ten-fold  what  it  is,  if  it  had 
actually,  outright  and  downright,  without  any  possibility  of  avoiding  it,  taken  these 
slaves  from  Harding's  control,  the  conference  would  still  have  acted  just  as  they 
did  ;  because  they  did  not  intend  to  change  their  ground,  and  could  not  pretend  to  alter 
their  views  with  every  shifting  of  the  legislature." 

Your  Discipline  says  :  observe  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  you  are  ;  wherever 
you  may  be,  enter  not  into  the  political  turmoils  of  the  day  ;  place  yourselves  not  in 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  place  in  which,  as  the  servant  of  God,  you  are  minister- 
ing, for  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  ministry  to  obey  the  civil  laws.  "  I  will  do  no 
such  thing,"  says  Mr.  Travelling  Preacher  Collins  ;  "I  will  not  accommodate  myself 
to  the  shifting  caprices  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  which  I  live."  Hear  next 
what  brother  Griffith  says,  page  41  of  the  Debates  : — 

"  He  could  disentangle  himself  in  an  hour  if  he  liked,  the  laws  of  Maryland  net- 
icithstanding.  In  point  of  fact  the  law  against  manumission  was  inoperative.  It 
would  be  indeed  strange  if  a  freeman  had  not  the  right  to  make  that  disposal  of  his 
property  which  he  might  choose  to  make.  Maryland  never  had  said  that  a  slave 
might  be  taken  up  and  sold — she  never  had  declared  that  slaves  were  property,  and 
then  in  the  same  breath,  that  men  should  not  do  what  they  thought  fit  with  their  own 
property,  and  that  she  assumed  the  right  to  do  that  which  she  forbade  the  owner  do- 
mg.  Xo,  sir  ;  they  know  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  set  his  slaves  free,  they  know  the 
illegality  and  imperfection  of  any  act  to  the  contrary,  and  yet  they  try  to  control  it, 
and  ward  off  the  consequences  by  this  kind  of — he  hardly  knew  how  to  designate 
such  kind  of  legislation." 

That  is,  if  sincere,  were  fanaticism  ;  that  would  be  treason,  if  carried  out  by 
overt  act ;  that,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  above  us,  would,  if  so  carried  out  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  laws,  have  landed  Messrs.  Collins  and  Ciritfith,  Christian  ministers  as 
they  are,  within  the  limits  of  the  Maryland  penitentiary.  God  forbid  they  should 
ever  be  there, — because  in  many  respects  they  are  good  men,  and  they  have  declared 
these  sentiments,  it  is  to  be  in  charity  hoped,  fur  conscience'  sake, — but  there  they 
would  have  gone,  and  in  vain  would  they  have  invoked  the  authority  of  their  Gospel 
mission  to  save  them,  for  they  would  find  in  that  authority  an  injunction  running  all 
through  it  to  preachers  to  observe  the  local  municipal  laws. 

.\  word  more,  and  I  leave  the  question  of  necessity  for  the  division.  W  c  have 
been  told  that  it  might  have  been  avoided,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  occasion 
in  the  world  for  the  division  of  this  Church.  To  be  sure  the  agitation  had  been  kept 
up,  and  there  was  no  promise  to  stop  it  ;  to  be  sure  a  preacher  had  been  unfrocked 
iiecause  he  came  to  be  the  owner  of  slaves,  and  tliere  was  no  promise  that  the  same 
thing  would  not  bo'repeated  m  other  cases  ;  to  be  sure  a  bishop  had  been  degraded, 
and  there  was  not  only  no  promise  not  thereafter  to  degrade  in  such  cases,  but  there 
was  an  express  avowal  of  an  authority,  and  almost  of  a  duty  to  impeach  and  punish  ; 
still,  says  my  brother  Choate,  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  division.  Why,  says  he, 
the  South  might  have  submitted.  Submission  is  the  remedy.  "  Go  home,  you 
Southern  preachers,  carry  with  you  the  evidences  of  your  individual  degradation. 
Go  into  your  meeting-houses,  and  say  to  your  brethren  that,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
Church,  every  one  is  unworthy  in  the  sight  of  man  and  of  God  who  happens  to  be  a 
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slaveholder.  Tell  them  that  the  blessing  of  God  has  illuminated  the  mjnds  of  the 
Northern  members  of  the  Church,  and  made  them  at  last  find  out  the  truth  that  such 
is  your  miserable  degradation.  We  invoke  you  to  submit.  Admit  self-degradation, 
admit  the  existence  in  your  own  persons  of  a  moral  leprosy,  admit  that  you  are  steeped 
all  over  with  sin,  and  submit."  The  bfehops  said  that  Dr.  Coke  in  1784  attempted 
to  announce  and  execute  the  same  doctrine,  and  the  single  year  in  which  he  attempted 
to  carry  it  into  effect  almost  ruined  the  Church.  The  bishops  had  announced  that 
it  was  the  opinion  of  this  very  Conference  in  1836  and  1840  that  the  continued  agi- 
tation of  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  the  considering  it  as  a  matter  of  moral  or  religious 
sin,  was  bringing  this  Church  into  a  condition  of  the  most  absolute  ruin  at  the  South. 
The  bishops  had  announced  in  their  answer  to  the  address  of  the  British  Conference, 
that  the  whole  Church  was  necessarily  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which 
slavery  existed.  The  bishops  had  announced  that  so  far  from  there  being  anything 
in  the  Gospel  denouncing  slavery,  as  of  itself,  and  under  all  circumstances  a  sin,  it 
was  a  relation  to  be  prayed  for,  to  be  watched  over,  to  have  invoked  on  it  the  bless- 
ings of  God  himself. 

There,  then,  in  submission  was  one  mode  in  which  the  necessity  might  have  been 
avoided,  but  there  was  not  the  intimation  of  an  opinion  that  it  was  probable  that  sub- 
mission would,  then  or  at  any  time,  be  adopted.  Th«re  is  a  method  left  still  by 
which  a  reunion  may  be  brought  about,  but  it  is  not  by  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
South.  If  every  minister  in  the  Connexion  was  willing  to  submit,  as  submission 
would  be  self-degradation,  he  could  not  bring  about  a  reunion  of  the  Church,  South, 
with  their  brethren  of  the  Church,  ]N'orth.  There  is,  however,  one  mode  in  which 
it  may  be  brought  about.  I  have  no  doubt  God  will  bless  the  effort,  looking  to  his 
past  care  of  this  Church.  Abandon,  preachers  of  the  North,  the  ground  upon  which 
you  acted  in  the  case  of  Harding  and  of  Andrew  ;  go  back  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  in  1836  ;  %tand  upon  the  platform  declared  to  be  the  proper  and  religious 
platform  upon  which  alone  you  had  a  right  to  stand  in  1840 ;  cease  to  assail  your 
brethren  of  the  South  ;  and  you  and  they,  to  the  delight  of  the  Christian  world,  will 
again  be  one  :  and  as  long  as  you  continue  to  exercise  your  power  in  that  spirit  of 
fraternal  and  religious  love,  you  will  be  indivisible. 

In  the  Reply  to  the  Protest,  announcing  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  division,  pag 
114,  the  Northern  gentlemen  say  they  had  no  doubt  that  Bishop  Andrew  was  a  "  very 
benevolent  and  Christian  master."  If  their  doctrines  be  right,  I  cannot  imagine  how 
a  master  can  be  a  Christian  at  all.  They  say  God  proclaims  freedom  as  the  right  of 
all,  and  you  war  against  the  law  of  God  in  holding  a  man  in  a  state  of  bondage. 
Still,  from  courtesy,  I  suppose,  they  call  Bishop  Andrew  a  Christian  master.  They 
then  go  on  to  say  : — 

"  It  was  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  delegates  from  the  non-slaveholding 
conferences  that  Bishop  Andrew  could  not  continue  to  exercise  his  episcopal  func- 
tions under  existing  circumstances,  without  producing  results  extremely  disastrous 
to  the  Church  in  the  North ;  and  from  this  opinion  the  brethren  of  the  South  did  not 
dissent." 

Then  something  was  to  be  done.  What  had  Bishop  Andrew  done  ■!  Why,  in  the 
State  of  Georgia,  where  manumission  is  not  tolerated,  he  agreed  to  take  a  negro  girl 
and  if  possible  manumit  her,  and  send  her  to  Liberia.  He  could  not  do  it  ;  but,  as 
far  as  the  laws  would  permit,  he  suffered  the  poor  girl  to  act  as  if  she  were  free 
Then  he  married  a  woman  who  had  slaves.  Well,  but  they  acted  leniently  with 
Bishop  Andrew,  because  he  was  a  "  Christian  master  !"  They  did  not  expel  him 
to  be  sure ;  but  what  do  they  say  they  had  a  right  to  do  ^    What  is  the  doctrine  upon 
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which  they  then  stood,  and  stand  now  ]  Let  them  speak  for  themselves.  On  page 
115,  Proofs  Xo.  1,  they  say  : — 

"  A  diversity  of  sentiment  existed  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  treating  the  case. 

"  Some  at  least  believed — perhaps  few  doubted — that  sufficient  ground  existed 
for  impeachment  on  a  charge  of  '  improper  conduct,'  under  the  express  provisions  of 
the  Discipline.  The  opinion  was  certainly  entertained  in  several  quarters,  that  it 
was  '  improper'  for  the  shepherd  or  bishop  of  eleven  hundred  thousand  souls,  either 
deliberately  or  heedlessly,  to  place  himself  in  direct  and  irreconcilable  conflict  with  the 
known  and  cherished  moral  sentiments  of  a  large  majority  of  his  vast  flock." 

The  minority  might  take  care  of  themselves — these  gentlemen  are  looking  to  the 
North  alone.  Are  there  no  souls  to  be  saved  on  the  other  side  of  Mason's  and  Dixon"s 
line^  Are  you  not  willing  to  content  yourselves  with  having  bishops  who  are  not 
the  holders  of  slaves,  who  may  by  an  arrangement,  as  between  themselves  and  the  other 
bishops,  pursue  the  functions  of  bishops  this  side  of  Mason  's  and  Dixon  's  line,  in  accord- 
ance with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  members  of  the  Church  this  side  of  the  line  1  Are 
you  not  content  to  leave,  under  that  arrangement,  to  the  bishops  themselves  to  make 
such  a  provision,  that  the  religious  wants  of  the  South  may  be  supplied  through  the 
ministry  of  bishops  who  are  not  obnoxious  to,  or  in  irreconcilable  conflict  with,  any 
of  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  South  1  See  what  the  fathers  of  the  Church  told 
them.  They  had  witnessed  the  angry  contention,  and  wept  over  and  prayed  through 
the  debates  which  characterized  it.  They  asked  that  the  subject  might  be  postponed, 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  recommending  some  plan  by  which  the  Church  might 
be  saved.  O  !  how  much  is  it  to  be  deplored  that  these  gentlemen  did  not  follow 
the  advice  of  these  their  fathers  !  As  I  believe  in  my  own  existence,  do  I  believe 
that,  if  their  advice  had  been  followed,  the  exigency  in  which  the  Church  now  finds 
herself,  a  state  of  comparatively  hostile  and  angry  feeling  in  which  the  members  are 
arrayed  against  each  other,  would  have  been  avoided.  I  will  read  a  few  sentences 
from  the  address  of  these  bishops  to  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  during  the 
pendency  of  Andrew's  case,  but  in  advance  of  the  judgment  pronounced  on  it. 
On  page  88  they  say : — 

"  As  they  have  pored  over  this  subject  with  anxious  thought,  by  day  and  by  night, 
thev  have  been  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  difliculties  connected  therewith, 
and  the  disastrous  results  which,  in  their  apprehension,  are  the  almost  mevitable  con- 
sequences of  present  action  on  the  question  pending  before  you.  To  the  undersigned 
it  is  fully  apparent  that  a  decision  thereon,  whether  aflirmatively  or  negatively,  will 
most  extensively  disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  that  \videly-e.\tended  brotherhood 
which  has  so  effectively  operated  for  good,  in  the  United  Slates  of  America  and  else- 
where, during  the  last  sixty  years." 

Again,  on  page  89,  they  sav  : — 

"  .\t  this  painful  crisis,  they  have  unanimously  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  re- 
commending the  postponement  of  further  action  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  until 
the  ensuing  funeral  ( 'onference." 

That  would  be  until  1848. 

"  It  does  not  enter  into  the  design  of  the  undersigned  to  argue  the  propriety  of 
their  rcconunendation,  u'lhcrwise  strong  and  v.ilul  reasons  might  be  adduced  in  its 
sup{)ort.  Thev  cannot  but  think  that  if  the  i  iiil).irrassment  of  Bishop  .\ndr('w  sliould 
not  cease  before  that  time,  the  next  Griicral  (.'oiifi  irnce,  representing  the  jiastors, 
ministers,  and  people  of  the  several  annual  conferenci  s,  after  all  the  facLs  in  the  case 
shall  have  passed  in  review  before  them,  will  be  better  qualified  than  the  present  (Jene- 
ral  Conference  can  be  to  adjudicate  the  case  wisely  and  discreetly.    Until  the  cessa- 
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tion  of  the  embarrassment,  or  the  expiration  of  the  interval  between  the  present  and 
the  ensuing  General  Conference,  the  undersigned  believe  that  such  a  division  of  the 
work  of  the  general  superintendency  might  be  made,  without  any  infraction  of  a  con- 
stitutional principle,  as  would  fully  employ  Bishop  Andrew  in  those  sections  of  the 
Church  in  which  his  presence  and  services  would  be  welcome  and  cordial." 

No,  says  the  Conference,  the  sacrifice  must  be  made  now ;  now  must  the  sen- 
tence be  pronounced  ;  he  has  sinned  past  salvation,  and  our  sense  of  duty  will  not 
permit  us  to  wait  till  1848  ;  now  we  will  pronounce  our  judgment ;  now  must  Bishop 
Andrew  be  deposed  ;  and  now  he  is  deposed. 

In  relation  to  the  character  of  the  sentence  passed  on  Bishop  Andrew  by  the  Con- 
ference of  1844,  I  will  refer  to  what  these  Northern  gentlemen  say  in  the  Conference 
of  1848,  in  their  address  upon  the  state  of  the  Church.  Our  learned  friends  on  the 
other  side  contend  that  this  was  merely  an  advisory  measure  ;  that  Bishop  Andrew 
was  still  a  bishop,  the  mitre  was  still  upon  his  brow,  he  might  exercise  still  the  func- 
tions of  a  bishop,  that  there  was  nothing  in  what  the  Conference  of  1844  had  done  to 
repudiate  his  authority  as  a  bishop,  and  his  case,  therefore,  constituted  no  reason 
whatever  for  the  step  taken  by  the  Church,  South,  in  1844.  The  Conference  of  1848, 
on  page  141,  says  : — 

"  In  the  mean  time  Bishop  Soule  wrote  to  Bishop  Andrew,  requesting  him  to  re- 
sume episcopal  functions,  and,  in  the  character  and  office  of  a  bishop,  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  annual  conferences,  which  he  did,  though  said  opticas  clearly  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  expressed  will  of  the  General  Conference,  that  he  desist  from  the  exercise 
of  the  episcopal  office  so  long  as  the  impediment  of  slaveholding  'remained.'  By 
which  acts  both  Bishop  Soule  and  Bishop  Andrew  openly  repudiated  the  authority  of 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 

Why,  how  do  ^he  counsel  represent  this  matter  ?  Is  he  still  a  bishop  ?  Yes. 
Did  they  not  in  charity  leave  him  a  bishop  1  Yes.  Did  not  they,  although  avowing 
their  authority  and  almost  their  duty  to  disrobe  him  and  depose  and  punish  him  as  a 
bishop  under  the  provision  of  the  Discipline,  which  made  him  amenable  to  the  Con- 
ference for  improper  conduct,  kindly,  humanely,  and  charitably  refrain,  and  only 
advise  him  to  desist  from  his  functions  ?  Yes.  But,  inasmuch  as  he  has  thought 
proper  to  exercise  the  functions  which  we  left  and  intended  to  leave  to  him,  he,  they 
say,  openly  repudiated  their  authority.  Why,  it  is  absurd.  He  did  repudiate  their 
authority  in  one  sense,  he  went  counter  to  the  opinion  of  the  General  Conference, 
and  if  the  General  Conference  had  authority  to  pronounce  that  opinion,  and  pro- 
nounced it  authoritatively,  then  superintending  the  annual  conferences,  after  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  opinion  and  during  the  existence  of  the  impediment  on  account  of 
which  it  was  pronounced,  was  an  open  and  absolute  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the 
Conference.  But  the  learned  counsel  give  a  different  character  to  the  judunient  from 
these  gentlemen  of  the  Conference  of  1848. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Conference  in  both  these  cases— of  Harding 
and  Andrew.  Under  the  laws  of  the  Church  as  they  were  at  that  time,  there  never 
was,  to  my  mind,  a  more  palpable  violation  of  them  than  was  committed  in  the  juda- 
ments  in  these  cases.  We  have  been  told  that  the  general  rule  of  the  Church  pro- 
hibited any  officer  of  the  Church  from  holding  slaves  when  elected,  or  during  the  ex- 
istence of  his  official  life  ;  and  that  the  general  rule  thereof  embraced  the  case  of  a 
bishop  as  well  as  all  other  officers ;  and  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  who  vindicate 
the  bishop  to  bring  the  case  of  the  bishop  within  the  limits  of  some  exception  to  the 
general  rule  ;  and  that  we  have  failed  to  do  this  because  the  exception  embraced  only 
"travelling  preachers,"  who  then,  in  the  nomenclature  of  this  Church,  are  such 
preachers  as  contradistinguished  from  bishops. 
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I  was  a  little  surprised,  though  not  much  struck,  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  counsel  using  it  ought  to  have  known  that  the  Court  was  to  look  to  the 
evidence  in  this  case  ;  byt  my  learned  brother  contented  himself  with  referring  to  the 
rule  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  adopted  in  1808  or  1812,  but  did  not  refer  to  the 
law  upon  the  subject  adopted  in  1816,  nor  to  the  declaratory  law,  to  be  found  in  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Conference  of  1840  upon  what  was  called  the  Westmore- 
land petition,  to  which,  however,  I  shall  now  particularly  advert.  My  learned  brother 
talked  about  the  resolution  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  allowances  to  ministers, 
on  page  29,  of  Proofs  No.  1  ;  but  if  he  had  turned  to  page  24,  to  which  I  ask  your 
Honours'  attention,  he  would  have  found  an  answer,  and  a  conclusive  answer,  to  his  entire 
argument  on  this  point.  That  argument  was,  that  a  bishop  falling  within  the  operation 
of  the  general  rule  which  prohibited  the  holding  of  slaves  by  all  officers  in  the  Church, 
was  not  excepted  from  the  operation  of  that  rule  by  the  particular  exception  in  rela- 
tion to  travelling  preachers.  I  will  not  stop  to  argue  whether  in  this  he  is  right  or 
wrong.    The  particular  exception,  page  31,  is, — 

'■  When  any  travelling  preacher  becomes  an  owner  of  a  slave  or  slaves,  by  any 
means,  he  shall  forfeit  his  ministerial  character  in  our  Church,  unless  he  execute,  if  it 
be  practicable,  a  legal  emancipation  of  such  slaves,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  he  lives." 

The  learned  counsel  says  •'  travelling  preacher"  does  not  include  "  bishop,"  and, 
as  the  general  rule  prohibits  all,  the  bishop  remained  prohibited  by  force  of  it. 
But  in  1816,  as  the  Court  will  see  by  turning  to  page  24,  the  Conference  then  adopted 
a  rule,  which  forms  the  first  of  the  rules  on  the  subject  in  the  Discipline  of  1840.  To 
that  the  counsel  has  not  referred.    It  is, — 

"We  declare  that  we  are  .'is  much  as  ever  convinced  of  the  great  evil  of  slavery  ; 
therefore  no  slaveholder  shall  be  elisible  to  any  official  station  in  our  Church  hereafter, 
where  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives  will  admit  of  emancipation  and  permit 
the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom." 

I  presume  "  any  official  station  "  covers  the  case  of  a  bishop.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  argue  that.  What  docs  this  show  '  The  Church  makes  a  general  rule  in  1784  or 
1785  declaring  war  against  slavery  as  a  moral  evil  ;  they  cannot  i  xccute  it,  the  very 
life  of  the  (.Ihurch  is  about  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  attempt  to  execute  it  ;  it  then  be- 
comes the  si'ttlcd  policy  of  the  ('hurch  in  1808  or  1812  to  recognise  tlic  laws  uf  the 
State  in  vvliich  slavery  exists  and  where  emancipation  is  prohibited  ;  and  it  becomes 
consequently  the  duty  of  the  (,'hurch  to  provide  for  the  case  of  the  travelling  preacher 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  Church  in  those  Slates  in  which  slaverv  exists  where  eman- 
cipation is  prohibited.  They  first  except  the  case  of  the  travelling  preacher  ;  but  in 
1816,  alive  to  a  more  important  iiece>sity,  tliey  find  that  the  usefulness  of  the  (Church 
depends  upon  the  recognition,  as  regards  rrrn/  official  slation  in  the  C'liiirrh,  of  llu 
laws  of  the  States  in  which  slavery  exists  and  in  which  emaucipatiun  is  prohibited,  and 
they  authorize  any  and  every  man  to  be  elecieil  to  ami  and  fcin/  official  station  in  the 
Church,  notwithstanding  he  is  the  holder  uf  sl,;vi's,  if //<■  lircs  in  a  Stale  where  slun  r:/ 
exists  and  irhrrc  einancipatioti  is  prohiliited.  Is  not  this  ch  ar  '.  The  words  admit  oi 
hut  Diie  interpretatiiiii.  .\ow  see  what  this  (  mirereiu  e  of  1810  itself  said,  by  iiJopt- 
ing  the  resohitiuii  on  pages  74  and  7,').  H(.'  who  was  then  of  the  Church,  and  one  of 
its  briL'htest  luminaries,  as  your  Honours  sufficiciitiv  know  from  the  jiapers  in  evidenci  . 
of  which  he  was  the  author,  now  elsewhere  enjoying  the  reward  of  a  well-spent  and 
a  religious  lili.' — .Mr.  Hasi-oni — w.is  chairman  uf  a  eoiiiiniltce  to  whom  the  iietition  <>'' 
some  lay  nirnibers  of  the  Wi^iniorel.iiul  cncnit,  in  the  Baltimcrc  ( 'onlVreiicr,  was 
referred.    Time  after  time  that  conference  refused  to  ordain  preachers  upmi  no  other 
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ground,  as  it  was  alleged  in  the  petition,  except  that  the  persons  recommended  were 
the  owners  of  slaves.  Mr.  Bascom,  whose  opinions  are  perfectly  well  known  on  the 
subject,  writes  a  report  which  concludes  with  a  resolution  I  am  about  to  read,  in 
which  he  says  they  can  do  nothing  to  grant  relief  in  the  particular  cases,  because,  on 
turning  to  the  proceedings  of  the  conferftice  which  had  refused  to  elect  these  several 
ministers,  no  such  reason  was  assigned,  and  it  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  assumed  that 
that  was  the  ground  ;  but  with  a  view  to  the  ascertainment  of  what  the  law  was  in  a 
case  of  that  description,  and  in  order  to  have  again  declared  what  the  law  was  in  the 
case  made  by  the  memorial,  the  committee  unanimously  recommended  the  adoption 
of  a  declaratory  resolution,  and  these  very  gentlemen  who  constituted  the  Conference 
of  1840,  and  many  of  whom  were  in  the  Conference  of  1844,  adopted  it.  I  am  now, 
remember,  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  bishop's  case  came  within  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  this  Church,  which  said  that  the  holding  of  slaves,  where  slavery  by  law 
existed,  and  where  by  law  manumission  was  prohibited,  should  be  no  objection  to  a 
man's  eligibility  in  the  first  instance,  or  to  his  continuing  thereafter  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  any  station  in  the  Church.  That  resolution  of  1840  was  in  these 
words : — 

"  Resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  annual  conferences  in  General  Con- 
ference assembled,  That  under  the  provisional  exception  of  the  general  rule  of  the 
Church  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  simple  holding  of  slaves,  or  mere  ownership  of 
slave  property,  in  States  or  territories  where  the  laws  do  not  admit  of  emancipation 
and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom,  constitutes  no  legal  harrier  to  the  elec- 
tion or  ordination  of  ministers  to  the  various  grades  of  office  known  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  operating  any 
forfeiture  of  right  in  view  of  such  election  and  ordination." 

Is  not  the  office  of  bishop  a  grade  of  ministry  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  1 
The  law  of  this  Oturch  then,  solemnly  reiterated  as  its  law  by  a  vote  of  the  Con- 
ference of  1840,  was,  that  v^here  slavery  did  not  exist  no  slaveholder  could  be  elected 
to  any  office  ;  but  that  where  slavery  did  exist,  and  emancipation  was  prohibited  within 
the  State  in  which  the  master  resided,  the  being  a  slaveholder  was  to  be  no  test  of 
eligibility  in  the  first  instance,  and  no  ground  of  forfeiture  after  election.  Now,  the 
Conference  of  1844,  with  that  law  before  them,  depose,  as  we  say,  or  censure,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  admission,  Bishop  Andrew,  upon  the  ground  of  some  general  law  in 
the  Discipline  which  speaks  of  improper  conduct,  which,  by  a  species  of  construction 
I  cannot  comprehend,  they  construe  to  mean  the  doing  that  which  the  very  law  of  the 
Church  authorizes  to  be  done.  ■•  Improper  conduct "  is  the  word  in  the  portion  of 
the  Discipline  under  which  they  act  and  under  which  they  punish  him.  Improper 
conduct  in  the  doing  of  what  \  Improper  conduct  in  holding  slaves  when  the  law 
says  he  might  hold  them  1  Is  he  to  forfeit  his  right  as  bishop  for  being  the  owner 
of  slaves  when  you  have  said  over  and  over  again  that  it  constitutes  no  objection  to 
eligibility,  and  no  ground  of  forfeiture  ?  ^Yhy,  that  is  an  absolute,  undefined,  illimit- 
able tyranny.  Keeping  within  the  law  is  no  protection  ;  observing  the  law  is  no  de- 
fence. "We,  in  the  possession  of  that  mighty  transcendental  power  to  be  found 
under  the  general  authority  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  can  convict 
you  of  any  and  every  act  which,  according  to  our  judgment,  is  improper  conduct, 
although  according  to  our  laws  it  is  proper  conduct."  I  say,  therefore,  with  great 
respect,  that  in  the  whole  history  of  jurisprudence,  in  its  actual  administration 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  where  duty  is  inculcated  by  law  and  rights  arc  pro- 
tected by  law,  this  is  as  clear  and  palpable  an  infraction  of  law  as  is  to  be  found  dis- 
gracing any  of  the  pages  of  the  books  which  illustrate  the  utter  rcgardlessness  of  law 
in  the  early  and  dark  and  tyrannous  ages  of  English  jurisprudence.    The  English 
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martyrs  suffered  their  sentences,  and  without  a  groan  or  the  movement  of  a  muscle 
carried  with  them  and  supported  through  the  flames  the  spirit  by  which  they  were 
animated  ;  and  these  revolting  sentences  were  perhaps,  at  times,  pronounced  by  tri- 
bunals who  professed,  and  perhaps  thought,  they  were  thereby  carrying  out  some  law 
of  God,  as  these  gentlemen  preachers  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew.  But  under 
such  a  government  as  that,  who  is  safe  1  Bring  a  provision  like  that  into  the  criminal 
code  of  the  United  States,  and  what  would  be  the  consequence  1  Your  Honours 
have  your  duties  defined  by  statute  ;  you  may,  under  the  law  and  according  to  the 
express  terms  of  the  law,  do  this,  that,  or  the  other,  without  objection,  without  for- 
feiture ;  you  may,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  be  slaveholders  with- 
out forfeiting  any  political  or  private  right  that  you  may  have.  But  bring  upon  the 
statute  book  of  the  United  States  a  sweeping  power  to  remove  from  the  bench  the 
lights  that  adorn  it,  and  under  a  general  authority  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
public  functionaries,  to  remove  them,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trying  body,  that  con- 
duct is  improper ;  would  not  the  blood  of  every  citizen  boil  with  indignation  at  an 
attempt  to  bring  either  of  your  Honours  within  the  operation  of  such  a  power,  for  the 
holding  of  slaves  which  by  law  you  are  authorized  to  hold  1  And  yet  these  gentle- 
men preachers  have  done  precisely  that  very  thing.  Bishop  Andrew  was  a  slave- 
holder, under  the  law  and  by  virtue  of  the  law  ;  his  rights  as  a  bishop  were  protected 
by  the  very  law  which  authorized  him  to  hold  slaves  ;  and  yet  under  this  general 
sweeping  authority  of  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  bishops,  they  assumed  the 
power  of  being  wiser  than  the  law,  and  of  saying  that,  although  the  law  authorized  it, 
the  thing  authorized  was  improper,  and  to  be  punished.  They  go  to  a  higher  source, 
to  that  "  higher  law  "  which  wo  have  heard  in  modern  times  is  an  authority  to  dis- 
obey or  not  carry  out  a  constitutional  law  of  the  United  States.    It  cannot  be  so. 

I  was  not  advised  until  this  moment  that  these  gentlemen  waked  up  to  the  con- 
sequences of  having  adopted  the  resolution  on  the  Westmoreland  petition.  We  find 
them  in  their  own  Conference  of  1848,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  journals  of 
that  Conference,  p.  125,  rescinding  that  resolution  : — 

"  \^Tiereas  the  following  resolution  is  found  appended  to  the  report  on  the  West- 
moreland petition,  and  was  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  1840,  to  wit  : — " 

The  resolution  is  then  recited  : — 

"  And  whereas  said  resolution  is  liable  to  misconstruction,  and  has  been  miscon- 
strued greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  our  beloved  Methodism.  Therefore, 

"  Resolved,  1st.  That  said  resolution  be,  and  is  hereby,  rescinded. 

"Rcsohcd,  2d.  That  in  rescinding  sai<l  resolution,  we  contemplate  no  interference 
with  that  section  of  the  Di.-icipline  on  slavery  ;  but  wish  simply  to  leave  it  without 
note  or  comment." 

They  do  not  even  then,  in  1S48,  pretend  to  interfere  wilh  the  law  of  ISIR.  The 
Conference  in  pa^ssing  that  law  w.is  then  speaking  to  itself.  .My  friend,  .Mr.  Choale, 
told  the  Court,  that  in  all  the  rules  on  slavery,  from  1781  (o  1840,  it  was  the  Gene- 
ral Conference  .speaking  to  the  annual  conferences  ;  but  you  will  see,  that  the  reso- 
lution of  1816  is  a  resolution  of  the  General  Conference  announcing  for  itself,  as  a 
rule  for  its  own  government,  the  law  of  the  Church  upon  the  question  of  slavcrv, 
and  that  is  precisely  what  the  Westmoreland  resolution  s:iys  ;  but  these  (,'entlemen, 
without  giving  any  reason,  except  that  it  might  be  misunderstood,  repeal  the  resolu- 
tion, and  leave  the  law  of  1816  to  sl.ind  as  when  it  was  passed.  Thi  v  might  very 
well  have  repealed  that  resolution,  for  it  w  is  a  direct  censure  on  themselves  in  their 
votes  upon  Harding  s  casi  .  and  Andrew  s  case  ;  but  it  was  no  further  a  censure 
than  the  law  of  18!6.    It  was  a  censure,  because  under  it  the  act  was  censurable. 
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Now  I  have  a  word  to  say  upon  my  second  point,  the  construction  of  the  Plan  of 
Separation,  for  it  is  really  too  plain  for  argument,  although  the  case  is  made,  by  the 
answer  to  our  bill,  to  turn  very  materially  upon  it.  In  the  answer,— m  the  argu- 
ment it  was  not  much  pressed  by  our  friends  on  the  other  side,  for  they  did  not  seem 
to  think  they  could  maintain  such  an  extravagant  proposition,— as  well  as  m  the 
review  of  the  state  of  the  Church  made  by  the  Conference  of  1848,  at  Pittsburgh, 
the  broad  ground  is  taken,  that  the  Plan  of  Separation  under  which  the  Southern 
Church  was  established,  was  conditional,  and  that  the  condition  was  the  agreement 
of  the  conferences,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  voting,  to  change  the  sixth  restrictive 
rule.  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  It  is  so  plain  that  I  am  saved  from  the 
necessity  of  detaining  your  Honours  with  discussion  on  the  subject.  The  first  reso- 
lution of  the  Plan  of  Separation  is, — 

"  That,  should  the  annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States  find  it  necessary 
to  unite  in  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  Connexion," 

then,  a  division  is  to  be  made.  The  only  thing  upon  which  a  division  is  there  made 
to  turn  is  the  action  of  the  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States.  The  second  reso- 
lution depends  exclusively  upon  the  same  thing — the  action  of  the  conferences  in 
the  slaveholding  States.     It  says,  contemplating  the  division  as  already  made, 

"  That  ministers,  local  and  travelling,  of  every  grade  and  office  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  may,  as  thev  prefer,  remain  in  that  Church,  or,  without  blame, 
attach  themselves  to  the  Church,  South." 

There  was  something  else  to  be  done.    They  had  said  that, — 

"  In  the  event  of  a  separation,  a  contingency  to  which  the  Declaration  asks  atten- 
tion as  not  improbable,  we  esteem  it  the  duty  of  this  General  Conference  to  meet  the 
emergency  with  Christian  kindness  and  the  strictest  equity."' 

Under  the  first  resolution  they  divided  ;  under  the  second  they  permitted  minis- 
ters to  unite  themselves  with  either  branch  of  the  Church  :  now  they  want  to  carry 
out  what  they  believe  to  be  right  and  equitable,  in  the  event  of  the  division  for  which 
they  have  thus  prospectively  provided  on  the  single  contingency  of  the  action  of  the 
Southern  conferences.  They  say,  then,  according  to  the  third  resolution,  that  if,  by 
a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the  annual  conferences,  such  an  alteration 
be  made  in  the  sixth  restrictive  rule  as  will  give  power  to  the  General  Conference  to 
appropriate  the  fund  in  question  to  other  purposes  than  those  indicated  by  the  rule, 
then  a  certain  portion  of  that  fund  is  to  be  distributed  between  the  Methodist 
Church  north  of  the  line  of  division,  and  the  Methodist  Church  south  of  the  line  of 
division.  Then,  when  you  come  to  the  9th  resolution,— because  the  4th,  5th,  6th, 
7th,  and  8th,  are  only  provisions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  equitable  distribu- 
tion is  to  be  made, — you  find  it  provided,  that  all  the  property  of  the  Church  in  the 
Southern  section  of  the  Church — in  meeting-houses,  parsonages,  colleges,  schools, 
&c.,— shall  belong  absolutely  to  the  Church,  South,  organized  under  the  authority  of 
the  first  resolution.  When  you  come  to  the  12th  resolution  you  find  that  the  action 
of  the  annual  conferences  is  only  to  be  demanded  on  the  3d  resolution — the  changing 
the  sixth  restrictive  article  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  on  no  other  part  of 
the  Plan. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  point,  and  in  arguing  it  I  have  a  right  to  assume,  as 
proved,  these  propositions  : — 1st.  That  the  Conference  of  1844  had  a  right  to  divide 
the  Church,  as  they  did  divide  it,  prospectively,  according  to  the  first  resolution  in 
the  Plan  of  Separation  ;  2d.  That  that  division  was  to  depend  alone  upon  the  action 
of  the  Southern  conferences ;  3d.  That  under  that  authority  the  Southern  confer- 
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ences  did  act  and  the  Church  was  divided.  Now,  the  question  is,  ^^'hat  is  to  be 
done  with  the  property  1  There  were  different  kinds  of  property  belonging  to  the 
Church.  There  was  a  local  property,  such  as  meeting-houses,  colleges,  and  schools  ; 
and  its  locality,  the  division  being  made,  was  to  give  title  to  it  to  the  Church  within 
whose  limits  it  was  located.  There  was  another  kind  of  property — the  property  in 
this  Book  Concern,  amounting  to  about  .$750,000,  and  the  chartered  fund.  Unlike 
the  meeting-houses,  parsonages,  and  schools,  which  were  local  property  for  local 
Church  use,  this  was  a  general  property  in  which  all  had  a  usufructuary  interest, 
and  it  came  into  existence  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  North  and  South.  It  had, 
during  its  existence,  from  first  to  last,  been  administered  by  all  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
That  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  It  was,  by  express  stipulation  in  the  law  of  the 
Church,  property  held  for  all  alike.  South  and  North.  What  is  the  effect  per  se 
upon  such  a  fund  of  a  constitutional  division  of  the  Church,  to  whom,  as  an  entire 
body,  the  funds  belonged  antecedent  to  the  division  1  Why,  one  who  is  not  astute 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  imagine  any  possible  ground  upon  which  it  can  be  denied,  that  in 
the  case  of  common  property,  belonging  at  first  to  the  whole,  to  which  each  had  the  same 
title,  and  in  which  each  had  the  same  interest,  that  property  must  go  to  each  ratably  in 
the  event  of  a  legal,  constitutional  division  of  the  whole  into  parts.  Why,  it  would  not 
be  honest  if  it  were  otherwise.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  these  gentlemen  admit 
they  are  dishonestly  keeping  the  fund, — God  forbid  that  I  should  say  so, — but  they 
say  substantially,  there  is  an  inherent  equity  attaching  itself  to  the  funds  and  belong- 
ing to  each  of  the  two  divisions  into  which  the  association  is  thus  constitutionally 
and  properly  divided,  that  such  fund  shall  belong  ratably  to  each  division.  They 
think  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  perfectly  equitable  distribution  of  the  fund,  with 
a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  trustees,  who  are  the  holders  of  the  fund,  a  change 
of  the  sixth  restrictive  article  was  necessary.  But  why  did  they  hold  that  it  was 
advisable  to  change  the  sixth  restrictive  article,  in  order  to  be  clothed  with  the 
authority  to  authorize  or  to  direct  the  trustees  to  appropriate  the  fund  ratably  to  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Church  1  I  am  not  left  to  say  that  the  reason  is  obvious,  be- 
cause honour,  and  honesty,  and  justice  demanded  it  ;  this  very  Conference  say  so  ; 
the  very  men  who  are  now  holding  the  funds  say  so,  if  they  were  members  of  the 
Conference.    In  the  Plan  of  Separation  they  say, — 

"  In  the  event  of  a  separation,  a  contingency  to  which  the  Declaration  asks  atten- 
tion as  not  unprobable,  we  esteem  it  the  duty  of  this  fieneral  Conference  to  meet 
the  emergency  with  Christian  kindness  and  Ike  strictest  equity." 

Therefore,  annual  conferences,  chatige  thi'  sixth  of  the  restrictive  rules,  so  as  to 
allow  us  to  do  it,  and  we  will  pay  to  the  South  what  we  say  in  equity  the  South  is 
entitled  to. 

Having  demonstrated,  as  I  hope,  the  constitutional  authority  to  divide,  exercised 
by  the  piissage  of  the  lirst  resolution  in  the  Plan  of  Divi.sion  ;  I  .say,  that  looking  to 
the  character  of  the  fund,  the  only  conceivable  ground,  and  the  only  ground  that  has 
been  presented  against  a  division  of  the  fund  is,  that  the  Plan  itself  agrees  to  a  divi- 
sion only  in  the  contingency  of  an  agreement  upiui  the  part  of  the  annual  conf('^l'nl■c^ 
to  change  tlii!  sixth  restiictiye  rule,  wliifh  n])plies  to  the  administration  of  the  fund. 
Let  us  SIC,  as  lawyers  and  as  honest  men,  where  that  would  lead  us,  and  load  these 
gentlemen,  who  are  niuleniably  as  honest  as  others.  A  division  of  the  ("hurch  has 
been  bmught  about  constitutionally  ;  that  division,  as  we  contend,  independently  of  the 
partieular  mode  ])rovided  in  tlie  Plan  of  Sejiaration  for  the  division  of  the  fund, 
would  have  given  to  e.ich  of  the  branches  of  the  (Jhurch,  organized  under  the  divi- 
sion, a  right,  upon  general  principles  of  equity,  which  a  court  of  equity  will  ad- 
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minister,  to  participate  ratably  in  the  fund.  That  is  the  Southern  argument.  The 
other  side  say,  that  as  there  was  provided  in  the  Plan  of  Division  a  mode  of  distri- 
buting the  fund,  that  mode  cannot  be  now  adopted,  because  the  contingency  upon 
which  it  was  to  be  operative  has  not  happened— that  is,  because  the  annual  confer- 
ences did  not  assent  to  the  change  of  tfce  restrictive  rule,  the  law  of  the  land  is  to 
be  overruled,  the  powers  of  the  Court  are  to  be  limited,  the  principles  of  equity  by 
which  the  Court  is  governed  are  not  to  be  enforced  and  do  not  apply.  Does  it  not 
lead  us  to  these  conclusions  1  You  gentlemen  of  the  Conference  have  tried  to  be 
honest,  but  the  annual  conferences  will  not  permit  you  to  be  honest  ;  you  have  en- 
deavoured to  do  equity,  but  the  annual  conferences  will  not  permit  you  to  do  equity  ; 
you  have  brought  about  a  condition  of  things  which,  but  for  your  trying  to  be  honest 
anc?  endeavouring  to  do  equity,  would  have  made  it  the  duty  of  this  Court  to  make 
you  honest  and  equitable,  but  now  the  powers  of  the  Court  are  gone.  Why,  is 
not  this  absurd  1 

Title  to  a  share  of  this  fund,  under  the  terms  of  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
resolutions  of  the  Plan  of  Division,  we  have  not  made  out,  because  that  particular  ap- 
propriation depended  upon  a  change  of  the  sixth  restrictive  article  ;  but  if,  without 
a  change  of  that  article,  a  division  of  the  fund  on  principles  of  equity  entitles  each 
party  to  a  ratable  proportion  of  the  fund,  then  we  make  out  title  because  of  the 
division.  If  we  are  right,  let  us  inquire  how  that  division  was  brought  about.  Our 
friends  on  the  other  side  say  it  exists  in  the  nature  of  an  agreement.  That  is  a  great 
mistake.  In  the  sense  of  the  term  "  agreement"  which  would  be  applied  to  the 
particular  Plan  of  Separation,  it  was  no  agreement  at  all  which  was  to  be  enforced, 
jMa-agreement,  through  the  instrumentality  of  any  tribunal  vested  by  the  laws  wiih 
power  to  enforce  inter  partes  agreements.  That  division  was  brought  about  by  a 
law  pronounced  by  a  constitutional  body  vested  with  authority  to  legislate  on  the 
subject.  It  operat»d  of  itself,  and  by  itself  became  of  the  constitution  of  these  two 
Churches,  without  the  aid  of  any  judicial  tribunal,  or  any  general  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  division  authorized  by  the  first  resolution  of  the  Plan  was  a  legislative 
act  made  to  depend  only  upon  the  terms  of  that  act.  If  we  have  succeeded  in 
satisfying  your  Honours  that  the  body  passing  the  resolution  had  a  legislative  right 
to  adopt  it,  then  it  was  a  legislative  act  made  to  depend,  by  the  authority  of  that 
adequate  legislative  power,  for  its  effective  operation  upon  the  single  contingency  of 
the  action  of  the  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States,  that  being  a  condition,  and 
it  was  eo  instanti  law,  not  agreement.  Now  to  say  that  a  legislative  body  owning, 
in  its  legislative  capacity,  for  the  benefit  of  its  entire  constituency,  property,  and 
authorized  by  its  legislative  power  to  divide  that  constituency  into,  two  bodies,  do 
not  give,  by  the  act  of  division,  to  each  of  the  two  bodies  an  equal  right,  according 
to  numbers,  to  participate  in  the  property,  is  to  say  that  the  power  of  dividing  into 
two  is  a  power  which  must  necessarily  work  wrong  and  injustice  to  one.  That 
cannot  be  so. 

May  it  please  your  Honours,  there  rests  here,  in  the  laws  which  you  are  bound 
to  administer,  under  the  chancery  jurisdiction  with  which  you  are  clothed,  coexten- 
sive with  the  entire  English  chancery  jurisdiction,  an  authority  to  see  in  every 
exigency  in  which  man  may  be  placed  towards  each  other  that  justice  is  done. 
If  the  case  can  be  brought  before  you  in  the  form  of  a  case,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "  case,"  as  you  find  it  in  that  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  devolves  the  judicial  power  upon  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  if  the 
present  case  between  the  complainants  and  the  defendants  entitles  the  complainants 
to  relief,  upon  principles  of  equity,  they  must  have  it.  Is  not  that  our  condition  ? 
It  was  our  fund  before  1844  as  much  as  the  defendants'  ;  it  was  the  proceeds  of  our 
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exertions  as  well  as  of  theirs  ;  it  was  our  right  to  participate  in  it  to  the  same  extent 
that  it  was  their  right.  We  have  now,  by  the  body  of  our  mutual  choice,  in  whom 
was  rested  our  entire,  original,  and  inherent  power,  agreed  to  divide  ourselves. 
Then,  the  fund  goes — but  where  1  Suppose  we  had  possession  of  the  fund,  the  North 
would  not  be  entitled  to  it,  if  they  are  right  in  holding  it  now  against  us.  I  could 
prove,  and  by  argument  just  as  strong  as  that  which  has  been  presented  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  Southern  Church  is  the  Methodist  Church,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  as  we  have  had  it  from  the  counsel  on  the  other  side.  The  division  has  sprung 
out  of  no  innovation  on  our  part.  We  stood  upon  the  law  of  the  Church  on  the 
particular  point,  slavery,  which  led  to  that  division — that  law  as  was  declared  in  1808, 
1812,  and  1816,  and  re-affirmed  in  1840.  You,  the  defendants,  have  violated  that 
law  ;  you  have  stepped  off  the  platform  ;  you  are  the  seceders,  we  are  the  Church. 
If  the  fund  was  in  our  hands,  precisely  upon  the  same  process  of  reasoning  upon 
which  our  learned  friends  rely,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  exclusive  right  is 
in  the  Northern  branch  of  the  Church,  I  could,  unless  I  mistake  myself,  demonstrate 
that  the  entire  right  was  in  the  Southern  branch  of  the  Church.  But  there  is  a 
fallacy  in  such  an  argument.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  agreement  to  divide,  if  the 
effect  of  division,  constitutionally  brought  about,  gives  a  right  to  divide  the  fund. 
Can  anything  be  plainer  1 

If  the  constitution  of  this  Church  as  formed  in  1808 — and  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  the  Court  that  it  substantially  and  almost  in  terms  said  it — had  given  in  so 
many  terms  to  the  Conference  which  might  assemble  in  1844,  in  the  contingency  of 
a  state  of  things  existing  in  1844,  such  as  did  exist,  authority  to  divide  the  Church  ; 
and  it  was  a  part  of  the  same  constitution  that  with  reference  to  this  fund  it  was  to  be 
administered  as  a  fund  belonging  to  one  Church,  could  anybody  doubt  that  each 
branch  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  fund  in  the  event  of  division.  A 
contrary  doctrme  would  make  the  constitution  effect  a  high  moral  wrong. 

I  know  the  tribunal  I  am  addressing.  I  know  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  caution 
such  a  tribunal  against  falling  into  the  error  into  which  the  counsel  on  the  other  side 
have  fallen,  of  confounding  the  right  to  participate  in  this  fund  on  the  part  of  the 
complainants  consequent  on  the  division,  as  a  legal  result  growing  out  of  the  fact 
of  division,  with  the  right  to  participate  in  the  particular  mode  pointed  out  by  the 
Conference  beforehand,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  divide  the  fund  in  the  event 
of  division.  If  I  had  not  the  declaration  of  these  gentlemen  themselves  in  the  Con- 
ference of  1844,  that  equity  demanded  an  equal  participation  of  the  fund  between 
the  two  branches,  the  words  which  instinctively  dropped  from  the  counsel  would  have 
demonstrated  it.  My  learned  brother  who  spoke  lirst  on  the  other  side,  devoted 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  the  purpose  of  vindicating  his  clients  against  what 
was,  he  said,  apparently  a  graceless  position,  in  which  they  appeared  to  be  agreeing 
to  divide  the  Church  and  holding  on  to  the  funds.  My  brother  who  followed  him 
yesterday  told  your  Honours,  and  I  have  no  doubt  told  you  what  he  supposed  to  bo 
true,  because  he  seemed  to  be  fully  impressed  with  the  c(|uity  on  which  our  com- 
plaint rests,  that  if  time  had  been  allowed  all  would  have  been  right.  Time  can  do 
a  great  many  things  ;  but  if  it  was  able  to  accomjilish  the  end  which  wo  are  now 
scekinix,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  court  of  justice,  it  was  too  slow  fur  tho 
wants  of  the  age.  They  divided  in  1844  ;  we  are  now  in  1851.  Seven  years  have 
passed  away,  and  they  still  hold  on  to  the  fund  with  a  gras])  which  thrisitens,  .i.s  far 
as  dejicnds  on  them,  to  be  perpetual.  Time  seems  to  be  no  remedy.  After  the 
division  was  clfected,  were  our  sui)cratuiuatcd  [ireachers,  their  wives,  widows,  and 
children  to  wait  until  these  gentlemen  could  be  enlightened  as  to  the  c.xistrnce  of 
their  obligation  of  distributing  the  fund  1    How  long  were  they  to  wait !  They 
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might  hope  on  and  die  while  they  hoped.  Such,  too,  was  the  instinctive  sense  of  the 
justice  of  such  a  division  of  the  fund  here  at  the  North,  that,  although  the  public 
mind  was  to  a  great  extent  poisoned  upon  this  subject,  we  came  within  242  votes 
of  having  such  an  alteration  of  the  sixth  restrictive  rule  as  would  have  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  trustees  to  admuiister  the  fSnd ;  and  that  was  an  alteration  which  was  to 
be  sanctioned  by  three-fourths  of  all  those  voting.  We  came  to  the  Conference  of 
1848  at  Pittsburgh,  in  the  person  of  our  commissioners,  appointed  under  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Plan  of  Separation,  to  bring  about  an  equitable  division  of  this  fund. 
These  commissioners  wrote  them  a  letter,  dated  Pittsburgh,  May  11,  1848  : — 

"  To  the  bishnps  and  members  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  General  Conference  assembled. 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Brethren, — The  undersigned  commissioners  and  appointee  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  respectfully  represent  to  your  body,  that 
pursuant  to  our  appointment,  and  in  obedience  to  specific  instructions,  we  notified 
the  commissioners  and  agents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  our  readiness 
to  proceed  to  the  adjustment  of  the  property  question,  according  to  the  Plan  of 
Separation,  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  1844.  And  we  furthermore  state 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
informed  us  they  would  not  act  in  the  case,  and  referred  us  to  your  body  for  the 
settlement  of  the  question,  as  to  the  division  of  the  property  and  funds  of  the  Church. 
And,  being  furthermore  instructed  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  case  of  a  failure  to  settle  with  your  Commissioners, 
to  attend  the  session  of  your  body  in  1848,  for  the  '  settlement  and  adjustment  of  all 
questions  involving  property  and  funds,  which  may  be  pending  between  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,'  we  take  this 
method  of  informing  you  of  our  presence,  and  of  our  readiness  to  attend  to  the  mat- 
ters committed  to  our  trust  and  agency  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
and  we  desire  to  be  informed  as  to  the  time  and  manner  in  which  it  may  suit  your 
views  and  convenience,  to  consummate  with  us  the  division  of  the  property  and  funds 
of  the  Church,  as  provided  for  in  the  Plan  of  Separation,  adopted  with  so  much  una- 
nimity by  the  General  Conference  of  1844.'' 

What  do  you  suppose  was  the  answer  received  from  that  Conference  then  in 
session  1  No  answer  at  all.  To  this  communication  no  reply  was  received.  But, 
says  my  friend  who  closed  on  the  other  side,  why  do  you  not  wait  1  There  are  two 
modes  in  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  counsel  who  represent  the  defendants 
in  this  controversy,  this  controversy  might  have  been  avoided.  One  says,  submis- 
sion ;  the  other,  time— wait.  When  did  we  file  this  bill  1  The  letter  which  I  have 
just  read,  was  in  1848.  We  went  almost  in  forma,  pauperis,  certainly  in  the  form 
of  Christian  poverty  and  Christian  meekness,  to  ask  the  Conference  to  pay  over  the 
fund.  That  was  May  11,  1848.  To  that  letter,  which  was  signed  by  "A.  L.  P 
Green,  C.  B.  Parsons,  L.  Pierce,  Commissioners,  John  Early,  Appointee,"  as 
stated  already,  no  reply  was  received.  Here  was  almost  the  last  resort  •  it  has 
failed.  These  Southern  Christians— if  they  can  be  Christians,  being  from  the  sunnv 
South,  where  some  seem  to  suppose  there  is  something  in  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere 
that  burns  out  Christianity— had  failed  to  get  what  these  very  Northern  gentlemen 
said  it  was  right,  and  just,  and  proper,  and  equitable  they  should  have  ;  had  failed 
to  get  that  which  almost  three-fourths  of  all  the  annual  conferences  said  they  ought 
to  have ;  had  failed  to  get  that  which  I  venture  to  say  nine-tenths  of  the  laymcn^'of 
this  Church  feel,  and  know,  and  say  they  ought  to  have.  Then,  as  that  resort, 
which,  thank  God  never  fails,  they  come  to  a  tribunal  which  is  clothed  with  the  sacred 
office  of  doing  justice  between  man  and  man.  Upon  the  15th  of  June,  1849,  they 
filed  this  bill.  What  indications  were  there  between  the  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
ference  of  1848,  and  the  filing  of  this  bill,  which  gave  to  those  whom  I  represent 
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the  slightest  reason  to  imagine  that  there  was  to  be  any  justice  done  them — that 
waiting  would  do  any  good  !  Why,  look  to  Proofs  No.  3,  at  the  report  made  by  the 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  Church  in  the  Conference  of  1848,  at  Pittsburgh  ;  see 
if  in  every  line  of  it  the  South  are  not  denounced  as  seceders  and  schismatics.  They 
adjourned  with  the  words  of  censure  upon  their  lips.  No  subsequent  General  Con- 
ference could  be  assembled  until  1853.  The  counsel  who  preceded  me  intimated 
that,  possibly,  if  we  had  delayed  until  the  assembling  of  the  Conference  of  1852, 
such  a  light  would  have  been  shed  upon  the  members  of  the  Conference  who  would 
then  be  convened — the  sense  of  justice  which  animated  them  in  1844,  the  instincts  of 
equity  which  came  from  their  hearts  in  1844,  would  be  so  awakened  again — that  they 
would,  either  cheerfully  or  by  compulsion,  carry  it  out,  by  giving  to  us  that  which 
they  themselves  admitted  to  be  our  right.    Let  those  believe  that  who  can. 

I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  fourth  and  last  point,  and  upon  which  I  have  but 
a  very  few  words  to  say.  Suppose  there  was  no  authority  to  divide  constitutionally, 
so  as  to  be  binding  of  itself,  as  a  mere  act  of  constitutional  legislation — or  that  the 
division  was  made  upon  a  condition  in  relation  to  this  property  which  has  not  been 
fulfilled — are  we  not  still  entitled  to  the  fund!  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  defend- 
ants! How  does  the  Conference  of  1844  stand  !  These  gentlemen  are  but  the 
successors  of  that  Conference,  in  one  sense.  In  1844  they  told  the  South,  "  Gentle- 
men, a  state  of  things  now  exists  in  the  Church  which,  you  say,  if  we  remain 
together,  will  render  the  Church  in  the  South  useless.  If  our  doctrines  are  acted 
upon  in  the  administration  of  the  Church,  we  believe,  as  you  say,  the  Church  in  the 
South  will  be  annihilated  ;  we  know  that  if  the  doctrines  which  you  claim  to  be  the 
true  doctrines  upon  which  the  Church  should  be  administered  are  right,  and  be 
carried  out,  the  Church  in  the  North  will  be  annihilated.  Now,  we  have  got  power 
to  divide — we  will  divide.  We  cannot  live  together  under  the  same  form  of  govern- 
ment which  has  heretofore  blessed  us,  but  o\ir  objects  are  the  same  ;  the  spread  of  the 
holy  Gospel  is  the  aim  of  each  of  us  ;  the  bringing  of  salvation  to  fallen  man  is  the 
pursuit  of  each  of  us  ;  the  carrying  out  of  the  injunction  of  God  to  preach  unto  all 
nations,  under  the  delegation  of  his  authority,  in  whom  all  power  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  was  vested,  is  upon  each  of  us  ;  and  as  we  have  got  a  right  to  divide,  it  is,  as 
we  think,  under  the  circumstances,  our  duty  to  divide,  to  exist  as  separate  organized 
bodies — -we  will  divide."  We  of  the  South,  confiding,  plain,  simple,  and  unenlight- 
ened men — it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  I  am  willing  to  admit  it — thought 
here  was  all  sincerity  and  fair-dealing,  honour  and  honesty,  the  promptings  of  a  high 
religious  obligation.  They  divided.  They  go  home  and  organize  themselves  into  a 
separate  Church  ;  and  the  moment  they  do  that,  their  former  Christian  brethren  say, 
"  Now  we  have  gotten  you  oflT,  we  will  hold  on  to  the  property."  Is  that  honest  ! 
They  have  got  rid  of  us  because  they  said  and  made  us  believe  that  they  concurred 
with  us  in  thinking  there  was  an  authority  to  divide  the  Church,  and  to  share  equally 
m  the  property  of  the  Church. 

A  word  or  two  fell  from  my  learned  brother  who  opened  this  case  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants,  which  sounded  strangely  on  my  ear.  He  said  that  after  some 
personal  inquiry  out  of  the  case,  as  well  as  in  the  case,  as  it  is  disclosed  on  the 
record,  he  thought  there  were  persons  who  voted  for  that  division  under  the  belief 
that  by  the  authority  over  the  fund,  given  by  the  power  to  refuse  to  change  the  sixth 
restrictive  article,  there  was  to  be  found  a  power  to  keep  the  South  in  ihe  Church. 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish  to  do  that  gentleman,  or  his  clients,  injustice  ;  I  hope  that  I 
am  incapable  of  it.  He  said  that  no  ni(  inber  who  voted  for  the  Plan  of  Separation 
had  any  idea  of  voting  a  division  of  the  Church  ;  that  the  agreement  to  divide  was 
intended  to  prevent  a  division.    In  connexion  with  the  same  argument,  he  suggested 
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that  one  of  the  means  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it  was  to  refuse  to  change 
the  sixth  article.  The  power  of  money  was  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  South. 
Now  they  have  got  rid  of  us.  Whether  they  know  it  or  not,  they  ought  to  have 
known  it ;  we  had  told  them  division  was  inevitable  ;  the  bishops  had  said  the 
same  thing  ;  the  Church,  almost  with  9ne  voice,  had  said  the  same  thing.  The 
question  now  is,  whether  by  going  off  with  their  consent,  having  been  seduced  by  their 
asserted  power  to  authorize  it,  it  is  honest,  in  the  consideration  of  a  court  of  equity, 
to  refuse  to  us  any  participation  in  the  fund  1  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  argue  it.  The 
question  answers  itself 

Again,  I  want  to  know,  which  is  the  Church  to  whom  this  fund  belongs  ■?  Are  we 
not  as  much  the  Church  as  they  are ''.  "  You  are  not  the  Church,"  say  our  friends, 
"  because  you  have  no  ecclesiastical  dominion  North  of  a  certain  line  ;  the  Church, 
in  the  sense  of  the  term  Church,  covers  the  United  States."  Well,  if  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  is  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  which  covers  the  United 
States  by  territorial  jurisdiction,  where  is  it  to  be  found  1  Neither  have  they  any 
jurisdiction  in  the  South  more  than  we  have  in  the  North.  The  two  sections  have 
destroyed  each  other.  There  is  no  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  if  the  position  of 
our  friends  be  correct.  The  Church  existing  in  1844  had  annual  conferences  in  the 
Southern  States'!  The  Church  which  existed  in  1848  had  no  annual  conferences  in 
the  South.  If  it  be  a  part  of  your  faith  that  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  shall  have  a  superintendency  over  the  United  States,  and  preside  at  the 
annual  conferences  of  Methodists  in  the  United  States,  then  there  is  no  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  because  your  bishops  cannot  go  to  the  South  ;  nobody  there 
admits  their  authority.  WTiat  is  to  be  done  in  this  state  of  things'!  The  Church, 
according  to  your  interpretation  of  the  term  Church,  no  longer  exists  ;  but  the  fund 
exists  ;  who  is  to  hold  it '!  The  trustees  !  They  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  right 
to  it.  For  whom,  then,  are  they  to  hold  it '!  For  those  to  whom  it  originally 
belonged.  Who  are  they  1  Who  are  they !  Travelling,  supernumerary,  and 
superannuated  preachers  and  bishops,  and  their  wives,  widows,  and  children.  You 
bring  them  within  the  class  of  persons  who,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  original 
trust,  are  entitled  to  participate  in  it.  If  I  am  right  in  assuming  that,  if  their  doc- 
trine be  correct,  the  Methodist  Church  is  extinguished,  and  no  longer  exists,  then 
there  are  no  travelling,  supernumerary,  or  superannuated  preachers  or  bishops  to 
whom  the  fund  can  be  applied.  The  trustees,  however,  are  to  give  the  benefit  of 
the  fund  to  somebody  ;  keeping  it  for  themselves  is  out  of  the  question.  To  whom, 
then,  in  such  a  case,  is  it  to  go Suppose  it  was  a  trust  fund,  created  by  certain 
original  founders.  Then  it  goes  back  to  the  founders,  if  they  are  living.  The  char- 
ity, to  use  the  language  of  the  law,  has  lapsed  ;  the  interest  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fund  by  the  original  founder  is  reinstated  and  revived  ;  he  is  to  have  the  fund  from 
the  trustee  ;  the  trustee  is  not  to  have  the  fund  upon  the  failure  of  the  existence  of 
the  ceslique  trust  to  whom  the  interest  of  the  fund  was  alone  to  be  appropriated 
Now  the  donors,  or  rather  the  founders,  of  this  fund  were  the  preachers  of  the  oriai- 
nal  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  theirs  or  their  successors'  Equity,  as  I  suppose 
as  there  is  to  be  a  division  of  the  fund,  distributes  it  equally  among  the  donors  in  the 
relative  proportion  that  each  has  contributed,  as  compared  with  all.  Then  if  each  of 
these  donors  living  in  the  South  agrees  that  the  Southern  Church  shall  be  the  trustee 
of  their  part  of  the  fund,  and  the  donors  in  the  North  agree  that  the  Northern  Church 
shall  be  the  custodiary  of  their  proportion  of  the  fund,  the  Court  can  divide  the  fund 
between  the  Church  North  and  the  Church  South,  under  this  bill. 

My  learned  friends  cited  some  books  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  particu- 
lar relief  which  we  ask  for,  under  this  fourth  proposition,  could  not  be  given.  Your 
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Honours  are  not  to  be  told  that  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  what  is  the  special  prayer 
of  the  bill.  The  bill  looks  to  such  a  division  of  the  fund  as  the  Plan  of  Separation  of 
the  Church  contemplated.  Where  there  is  a  general  prayer  in  a  bill,  and  a  case 
made  by  the  bill  entitling  to  particular  relief,  but  not  to  the  particular  relief  prayed 
for,  the  Court  can  grant,  under  the  prayer  for  general  relief,  the  particular  relief  to 
which  the  party  shows  he  is  entitled.  It  has  been  so  decided  over  and  over  again. 
The  last  decision  on  the  subject  was  in  the  case,  before  the  United  States'  Supreme 
Court,  of  Taylor  and  The  Merchants'  Insurance  Company  vs.  Baltimore  Insurance, 
where  the  doctrine  which  I  have  laid  down  was  asserted  as  a  familiar  doctrine  of 
equity  pleading, — 9  Han.  Sup.  Court  Rep.,  390. 

May  it  please  your  Honours,  I  am  about  to  leave  the  case,  and  I  shall  do  so  with 
a  word  or  two,  by  way  of  expressing  a  hope,  in  which  I  am  but  cordially  uniting  with 
my  brothers  on  the  other  side,  and  which  I  as  earnestly  entertain,  that  this  contro- 
versy may  be  settled.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  does  no  good,  it  has  done  no  good, 
it  can  do  no  good.  The  members  of  this  Church  at  the  North  cannot  desire  as  men, 
as  honest  Christian  men,  to  hold  on  to  this  fund.  The  very  defence  which  their 
counsel  make  for  them  shows  there  would  be  something  in  such  an  act  revolting  to 
each  man's  sense  of  justice.  Is  it,  then,  too  much  to  hope  that  the  government  of 
the  Church,  North,  as  well  as  of  the  Church,  South,  may  be  enlightened  by  the  dis- 
cussion this  case  has  undergone,  and  by  the  decision  which  your  Honours  are  to  pro- 
nounce upon  it  1  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  each  will  be  forced  to  see  in  the  state 
of  opinion  in  the  Church  and  out  of  the  Church,  of  all  patriotic  and  Christian  men  of 
every  denomination,  the  necessity  of  being  roused  to  the  consequences  to  result  to 
the  cause  of  religion  itself  from  a  continuance  of  this  unhappy  discussion,  and  be 
awakened  to  the  very  imminent  hazard, — I  am  no  alarmist,  and,  God  knows,  no  dis- 
unionist, — to  the  very  imminent  hazard  to  which  they  subject  the  institutions  which 
we  have  all  so  much  reason  to  prize  1  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that,  when  they  see 
the  certain  consequences  to  their  "beloved  Zion,"  and  the  possible  consequences  to 
their  country,  which  must  result  from  a  continuance  of  the  strife,  fatal  to  their  posi- 
tion as  men,  and  distressing  to  their  hearts  as  Christians,  that  they  will  be  brought, 
even  in  advance  of  your  Honours'  decision,  or  as  speedily  thereafter  as  can  be,  to 
terminate  this  angry  and  profitless  contest,  and  to  restore,  in  a  spirit  of  fraternal  love, 
to  the  Church  the  Christian  principles  and  spiritual  blessings  which  have  heretofore 
made  it  the  idol  of  its  own  worshippers,  and  the  wonder  and  the  pride  of  the  Chris- 
tian world! 

His  Honour,  Judge  Nelson,  after  consultation  with  Judge  Betts,  said : — 

Some  time  will  probably  elapse  before  the  Court  will  be  able  to  take  up  this  case 
and  give  it  the  examination  which  it  will  deserve  and  require  at  our  hands,  prepara- 
tory to  a  decision  in  the  case.  Our  term  business  is  pressing  upon  us,  and,  so  far  as 
I  myself  am  concerned,  I  shall  be  compelled  very  soon  after  I  h  ave  this  Court  to  go 
mto  another,  where  I  shall  be  engaged  until  mid-summer.  My  associate,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  be  equally  pressed  in  his  particular  department.  Some  tune  will  neccs- 
.■iarily  i  lajisp  before  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  tu  go  into  a  consultation  and  examina- 
tion of  the  case,  preparatory  to  a  final  decision.  In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  resist 
the  di  sire  to  express  our  concurrence  in  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  by  the 
learned  counsel  on  both  sides,  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  interests  of  this 
Church,  for  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  if,  after  a  full  and  fair  investigation,  both 
of  the  tacts  and  the  law  of  the  case,  the  parties  could  amicably  take  it  up,  and,  by  the 
aid  of  friends  and  counsel,  come  to  an  amicable  decision  of  the  controversy.    In  the 
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meantime,  before  the  case  is  finally  taken  up  and  disposed  of  by  the  Court,  we  cannot 
entertain  any  doubt,  that  after  the  full  and  fair  investigation  that  has  taken  place  of 
the  controversy  before  us,  whatever  may  be  our  final  decision  in  the  case,  whether 
upon  the  one  side  or  the  other,  an  amicable,  friendly  adjustment  of  the  controversy 
will  be,  and  must  necessarily  be,  mor^satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned  ;  and  that 
the  good  feeling  and  Christian  fellowship  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Church  will 
be  much  better  by  an  amicable  and  friendly  adjustment  of  this  controversy  than  by 
any  legal  disposition  of  it  by  the  Court. 

We  may  also  add,  perhaps,  that  whatever  may  be,  or  may  have  been,  the  doubts 
entertained  by  the  parties,  or  by  their  learned  counsel,  as  it  respects  the  power  of  the 
agents  who  have  charge  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  controversy  to  make  a  final  and 
legal  disposition  of  this  unfortunate  controversy,  there  can  probably  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  but  that  an  amicable,  and  equitable,  and  honest  adjustment  made  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  branches  of  the  Church,  with  the  aid  of  their  counsel,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Court,  would  be  a  binding,  and  valid,  and  final  disposition  of  the  whole 
controversy. 

We  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  make  these  observations  at  the  close  of  the  argu- 
ment, not  only  from  the  fact  that  there  will  be  necessarily  some  delay  in  the  decision 
of  the  case,  but  in  response  to,  and  in  sympathy  with,  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
learned  counsel  on  both  sides. 


Extract  from  7  Ben.  Monroe's  Reports,  p.  507. — (See  p.  289.) 

"  We  come  the'n  to  the  case  actually  existing,  in  which,  according  to  the  assump- 
tions under  which  we  are  now  considering  the  subject,  the  Church,  instead  of  dividing 
itself  into  '  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  North,'  and  '  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,'  leaving  no  residuum  under  the  name  simply  of  '  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,'  has  sanctioned  the  independent  organization  of  the  Southern  confer- 
ences, and,  under  that  sanction,  the  Maysville  society  or  congregation  has  been 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  But  is 
there  any  difference,  so  far  as  the  rights  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Southern  Church  are 
concerned,  between  the  case  as  it  actually  occurred  and  the  supposed  case  of  a 
division  of  the  original  Church  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  North,  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South !  Does  the  fact,  that  there  still  remains  a  por- 
tion, whether  small  or  large,  of  the  original  body  under  the  original  name  of  the 
whole,  invalidate  the  separation  or  the  rights  of  the  separating  portion  ^  Could  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  original  body  re-assert,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  the  juris- 
diction which  had  been  renounced  by  the  whole,  or  revoke  the  assent  'which  the 
whole  body  had  once  given  to  the  independence  of  the  separating  portion  ^  Cer- 
tamly  if  the  whole  body  had  power,  by  its  assent  and  co-operation,  to  legalize  the 
separation  and  independence  of  a  part  of  itself,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  orieinal 
body,  though  retaining  the  original  name  of  the  whole,  would  have  no  power  after 
such  assent  had  been  given  and  acted  on,  to  undo,  by  its  own  mere  will,  what  the 
enture  body  had  authorized.  Whatever  else  may  be  implied  from  the  identity  of 
name.  It  cannot  give  to  the  present  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  a  jurisdiction  which 
the  original  Church  had  alienated." 
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